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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  MELBOURNE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE 

SUPPORT  OF  REFORMERS,  CONSIDERED. 


What  a  braye,  united^  hopeful  party  we  Re- 
formers were  about  this  time  five  jeBTB,  when^ 
from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Dick  the 
Dnstman^we  stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder^  shouting 
at  oar  gatherings^  and  volleying  through  our 
journals—''  Down  with  the  Tories !"  "  Out  with 
Peel!*' — ^Down  he  went;  and  from  that  day 
the  Tories  may  fairly  date  the  sure  if  gradual 
rise  of  their  party  from  the  shock  and  recoil  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which,  it  had  been  imagined, 
had  for  ever  extinguished  them  as  a  ruling  fac- 
tion. Blessed  Ministers  have  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell  been  to  them.  We  had 
previously  got  rid  of  Earl  Grey.  He  had  done 
his  work,  and  was  praised  and  honoured  ;  but  he 
was  not  The  Man  for  the  Time  ;  and  the  Radicals 
wished  him  all  happiness,  under  his  laurels. 
We  had  also  lost  of  Lord  Althorpe :  and,  as 
for  Lord  Brougham,  he  was  not  lost ;  he  was 
only  under  a  cloud  for  a  season,  to  please  the 
Court:  we  should  see  him  in  office  again;  and,  at 
all  events,  he  was  at  his  post,  though  in  a  private 
station ;  and  we  had  obtained  "  The  Best  Govern- 
ment this  country  ever  had  I"  It  surely  must 
be  so — for  those  who,  all  along,  carped  at  Earl 
Grey's  Administration,  first  began  in  April,  1835, 
in  the  month  of  the  cuckoo's  appearance,  to 
swear  it,  and  are  still  repeating  the  cuckoo 
note.  If  not  the  very  best  imaginable  Govern- 
ment^ then,  it  was  the  best  obtainable,  or  for  which 
the  country  was  ripe.  We  had  got,  in  place  of 
an  honourable  and  upright,  though  highly  aris- 
tocratic Premier,  a  fast-and-loose  slipshod  dis- 
ciple of  the  Canning  school.  Lord  Melbourne 
namely,  who,  as  an  anti-reformer,  had  made 
whatever  reputation  for  statesmanship  he  had  to 
recommend  him  to  the  Radicals  or  to  any  other 
party.  We  cannot  charge  the  Radicals,  as  a 
party,  with  ever  entertaining  any  firm  or  well- 
defined  expectations  of  improvement  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Melbourne  beyond  that  of  Earl 
Orey;  and  when  it  became  evident  that  Lord 
Brougham  was  to  be  for  ever  excluded — that  he 
had  been  perfidiously  betrayed,  and,  through  him> 
the  popnlar  cause,  there  could  be  little  dpubt 
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of  the  course  which  Melbourne  and  Russell  were 
to  follow.  Their  barkers  gave  out  Lord  Mel- 
bourne as  a  most  liberal  and  enlightened  man : 
and  had  he  not,  for  a  colleague.  Lord  John 
Russell ;  a  Whig  of  the  purest  breed,  whose  pedi- 
gree  might  be  traced  up  to  the  reign  of  Harry 
VIII.,  and  who  was  putative  father  of  the  Bill, 
though  it  turned  out  that  he  was  only  one  of 
the  assistant  accoucheurs  ;  and  had,  moreover, 
attempted  to  strangle  the  hopeful  infant,  or  at 
least  to  pinch  and  mutilate  it  in  the  birth. 

The  most  sceptical,  and  the  least  sanguine, 
still  fancied  that  something  might  be  gained  for 
the  people  in  the  strife  of  the  two  factious ; 
and,  at  the  very  worst,  if  the  Melbourne  Cabinet 
were  found  opposed  to  Radical  principles,  they 
might  surely  be  relied  upon  for  fidelity  to 
their  own  measures.  There  were,  at  least, 
the  Appropriatum  principle;  equal  Justice  to 
Ireland;  Church  Reform;  the  Improvement 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and,  instead  of  Finality, 
then  carefully  concealed,  moderate  Progression. 
Public  spirit  would  be  kept  alive  and  fostered 
by  a  Liberal  Government,  and  we  should 
witness  the  apeedy  redress  of  many  practical 
grievances — ^sueh  as  tithes,  pensions,  jobbing  in  all 
departments,  and  the  enormous  revenues  of  the 
bishops.  But,  above  all,  the  Appropriation  prin- 
ciple !  was  not  that  of  itself  something  worth 
contending  for  ?  It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  the 
vague,  illusive,  or  deceptive  fancies  which  the 
People  were  incited  to  indulge  at  that  period, 
when  crumbs  of  promise  fell  in  every  quarter,  from 
Whig  noblemen's  tables,  for  their  refreshment ; 
and  when  Radical  Lords  pampered  them  with 
^'  lion's  marrow."  If  the  Ministers  did  not  di* 
rectly  cemmit  themselves  to  a  great  deal,  was 
not  their  hostility  to  the  Tories  a  pledge  In  itself 
of  their  liberality  P  It  was  not  then  considered 
that  their  hostility  was  not  to  Tory  principles, 
but  to  Tory  placemen.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had, 
shortly  before,  declared  at  Tamworth,  when 
speaking  of  the  public  confidence  which  he  deemed 
requisite  for  the  support  of  his  government:— 
**  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that  that  €onfi» 
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dence  cannot  be  secured  by  any  other  course 
than  that  of  frank  and  explicit  declarations  of 
principles;  that  vague  and  unmeaning  profes- 
sions of  popular  opinions  may  quiet  distrust  for 
a  time^  may  influence  this  or  that  election^  but 
that  such  professions  must  ultimately  and 
signally  fail^  if,  being  made,  they  are  not  ad- 
hered to."  If  a  Tory  saw  thus  clearly,  what  were 
we  not  to  expect  from  Liberal  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  read  the  spirit  of  the  times  so  much  better  I 
Not  more  than  we  found  honourably  and  coura- 
geously realized,  when,  as  his  faithful  Examiner 
proudly  said,  '*  he  had  nailed  his  colours  to  the 
mast,"  in  the  following  declarations'  which  we 
find  recorded,  as  they  merit,  in  capital  letters 
in  that  print : — ''  To  the  principlb  op  appro- 

PKIATIOX  I  AM  PLEDGED,  AND  TO  IT  I  AM  DETER- 
MINED TO  ADHERE,"  and  SO  forth ;  for  we  shall 
neither  tire  the  reader's  patience,  nor  exhaust 
our  printer's  types,  upon  a  thing  so  utterly 
worthless  as  this  honourable  Premier's  pledges. 
■■  From  his  accession  to  office,  we  went  on  from 
one  session  to  another,  hope  waxing  fainter, 
where  it  had  been  the  most  sanguinely  enter- 
tained, and  delusion  becoming  more  difficult. 

The  belief  that  the  Administration  would  ad- 
here to  their  own  principles,  however  they  might 
dexterously  manage  to  give  the  go-by  to  our's, 
was  not  merely  a  hope,  but  an  absolute  assur- 
ance. The  people  of  England  were  not  then 
prepared,  even  by  their  experience  of  the  worst 
Tory  governments  the  country  had  ever  seen, 
for  the  dishonourable  course  into  which  the  sheer 
love  of  place  sunk  "  the  best  Ministry  this  coun- 
try ever  had."  As  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers 
waxed  fainter,  the  promises  of  the  mouth-pieces 
of  the  Government  became  more  vehement. 
Little  might  have  been  done  in  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  session ;  but  were  there  not  com- 
bined against  the  Administration  the  factious 
Tories,  the  hostile  Peers,  and  the  unfavourable 
Court.  There  was  no  whisper  of  cowardice  or- 
disindination.  The  Whig  oracles  and  their 
newspapers  knew  the  private  opinions  of  our 
Liberal  rulers  much  better  than  they  did  them- 
selves.  They  might  be  speaking  as  if  they  meant 
to  check  public  spirit,  and  to  discredit  Reform : 
but  this  was  ail  make-believe.  The  straight- 
forward Radicals — they  were  not  yet  Tory-Ra- 
dicals— could  no  longer  conceal  their  fears  and 
suspicions : — they  became  like  Justice  Shallow, 
when  alarmed  about  the  thousand  pounds  out  of 
which  Falstaff  had  ooaened  him : — <'  Fear  not," 
said  '^  the  enormous  liar ;"  "  they  must  seem  thus 
to  the  world :  fear  not  your  advancement ;  these 
be  the  men  that  yet  shall  make  you  great— what 
you  heard  was  but  a  colour." 

The  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Stroud 
against  the  Ballot,  and  his  Finality  speeches, 
reiterated  till  his  oratory  was  thrown  away,  as 
no  true  Reformer  longer  doubted  his  sincerity 
on  that  head,  were  something  more  than  a  colour ; 
but  there  was  grace  and  pardon  for  these  rash 
and  ill-timed  declarations ;  there  was  indulgence 
•for  bad  faith,  principles  abandoned,  pledges 
•brokeoi  utter  contempt  poured  upon  the  Foople^ 


and  the  meanest  submission  shown  to  those 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  their  deadly 
enemies: — for  what  would  not  wise. Radicals  sa- 
crifioe  rather  than  injure  the  popular  cause  by 
withdrawing  their  support  from  a  Government 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  still  *'  the  best 
the  country  had  ever  seen."  It  was  now  allowed 
that  the  Ministry  might  have  erred ;  but  the 
evil  was  in  their  position,  not  in  their  nature. 
Upon  this  the  Radicals  difi^ired  among  them- 
selves, and  then  Tory-Radicals  were  first  heard 
of  in  the  land.  The  leading  distinction  of  this 
numerous  section  of  the  Radicals,  represented  in 
Parliament  by,  among  others,  such  members  as 
Mr  Hume,  Mr  Warburton,  Mr  Grote,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth,  is  the  tenet,  that  there  is  little 
essential  difference  of  principle  between  the  two 
great  factions  which  have  hitherto  alternately 
ruled  this  country  for  the  general  benefit  of  a 
privileged  class,  and  the  particular  advantage  of 
the  party  that  chanced  to  be  in  place  ;  the  main 
distinction  being  the  broad  and  well-defined  one 
of  ine  and  oute.  Had  Bentham  been  alive  at  this 
day,  he  would  have  been  what  is  nicknamed  a  Tory- 
Radical,  We  could  have  augured  as  much 
of  some  of  his  professing  disciples ;  but  there 
is  no  calculating  upon  the  possibilities  of  jour* 
nalism. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that,  to  a  man  holding 
purely  Radical  principles,  there  never  could  have 
been  much  perceptible  difference  in  principle 
between  a  Whig  of  the  old  school  and  the  mo. 
demised  Tory  or  Conservative.  Both  alike  see 
in  the  Constitution  the  very  perfection  of  civil 
polity, — the  Whigs  admiring  it  the  most,  as  their 
party  were  its  improvers  at  the  Revolution.  The 
creed  of  both  includes  the  same  House  of  here* 
ditary  legislators,  with  all  its  irrational  privi- 
leges ;  the  same  endowed  State  Church,  the  same 
privileged  landed  order;  from  which  three 
great  blessings  with  which  this  country  is  blessed, 
flow  nearly  all  those  abuses  which  the  Radicals 
wish  to  extirpate.  Looking  back  into  the  his^ 
tory  of  parties,  little  distinction  is  visible  to  the 
Radical,  save  the  choice  of  the  stimulants  needed 
to  rouse  and  animate  the  People  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Whigs  or  Tories  for  place ; 
and  to  the  position  of  the  Whigs,  as  outs,  during 
the  reigns  of  George  IIL  and  his  immediate 
successor.  To  Whig  Opposition  the  People  owe 
much  more  of  the  little  obtained,  than  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  or  to  their  enlightened 
and  disinterested  love  of  freedom.  We  may  be 
uncharitable ;  and  the  fact  does  not,  in  the  in- 
stance of  Whigain  Opposition,  admit  of  the  proof 
which  becomes  glaring  and  incontrovertible  in 
the  case  of  the  Melbourne  Whigs ;  for  they  have 
held  power  for  three  Parliaments,  and  demon, 
strated  to  every  man's  satisfaction  the  use  they 
wish  to  make  of  it. 

The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  have  one  marked  cha- 
racteristic—the adoption  and  exaggeration  of 
everything,  when  in  power,  tliat  they  had  railed 
against  the  most  violently  when  in  opposition. 
But  when  in  opposition,  their  railings  were  gene- 
rally upon  the  right  side^  and  kept  the  Ftoplt 
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vnke,  for  which,  among  other  reasoni,  we  wish 
to  see  them  railing  again. 

To  the  Whig«,  the  pure,  old.  Revolution  Whigs, 
we  owe  the  Septennial  Act;  but,  in  place,  the 
Whigs  are  strenuous  opposers  of  Triennial  Par* 
Uamenta;  not  all  of  them  now,  indeed — it  is  not 
oonrenient.     Mr  Macaulay  is  quinquennial. 

There  have  been  often  seen,  in  the  Whig  partj, 
men  of  fine  intellect  and  generous  feelings,  whose 
sentimente  as  well  as  position  made  them,  if  not 
enlightened  lorers  of  freedom,  not  Benthamites, 
not  Radicals,  yet  haters  of  bigotry  and  ty- 
ranny. There  have  also  been  among  the  Whigs 
many  men  useful  in  their  generation ;  your 
proud,  obstinate,  partisan,  aristocratic  Whigs, 
who,  chie£y  because  Canning  and  Wellington  said 
the  country  should  have  no  Reform^  swore  that  it 
should  have  Reform.  We  have  respect  for  both 
these  orders  of  Whig  patriots.  Compared  with 
the  most  laggard,  aristocratic,  and  conservative 
Whig  statesmen  of  former  periods— the  great  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  taken  into  account-— >our 
predoQS  Whig  Ministers  are  not  to  be  named, 
even  although  they  had  been  found  energe. 
tic  and  honest  so  far  as  their  declarations  went. 
But  if  there  never  was  in  principle  any  very 
mighty  difference  between  the  two  factions  into 
which  the  privileged  class  has  been  divided,  when 
the  cause  of  the  People  alone,  unmixed  with  their 
own  party  interests,  put  them  to  the  proof,  there  is 
now  none  worth  contending  about.  By  their 
sbuffliag  practices  and  actual  perfidy,  they  have 
now  forfeited  all  they  possessed  in  the  alleged 
liberality  of  their  creed.  An  open  foe  is  ever  to  be 
preferred  to  a  traitorous  friend. 

A  great  majority  of  the  principles,  feelings, 
and  practices,  for  which  Radicals  condemn  the 
Tories,  are,  thus,  seen  in  full  vigour  among  the 
Whigs,  and  especially  in  the  Members  of  the  pre. 
sent  Cabinet.  The  nearly  perfect  assimilation  of 
the  parties,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  it  is 
easy  to  discover, — the  difficulty  being  to  ascertain 
saeh  nice  and  subtle  points  as  those  in  which  they 
differ.  Their  creed  is  one — "  Church  and  State, 
and  their  ineffable  Union"-*"  The  Constitution 
and  its  Balances."  If  there  be  any  difference,  the 
Whigs,  as  we  remarked,  are  more  worshipful  of 
that  perfection  of  wisdom,  the  glorious  British  Con- 
stitution, in  the  abstract ;  while  the  Tories,  car- 
ing leas  about  its  parchment  and  black-letter, 
and  statute-book  perfection,  were,  in  their  day, 
enraptured  with  the  smoothness  with  which  the 
thing  worked  for  their  advantage.  If  the  Whig 
Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria  were  to  remain  in 
place buthalf  as  long  as  theTories  of  George  III., 
the  British  world  would  witness  an  entire  revolu. 
tion  and  reconstruction  of  parties.  The  Tories 
would  become  intense  admirers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1688,  and  be  discontented  with  its  work- 
in|i;s  in  Whig  hands. — Which  of  the  parties  dif- 
fers the  farthest  from  the  Radicals  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  but  we  may  affirm  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  conforming  Conservative,  is,  at  least,  as 
Uberal  in  principle  as  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Fmality  Whig.  We  could  bring  forward  many 
^KtB  to  prore  that,  in  the  matters  which  we  have. 


almost  at  random,  selected,  the  Whigs  have 
equalled,  if  not  outdone  the  worst  Tories  of  the 
worst  times,  since  the  Revolution ;  and  that  they 
differ  as  widely  from  the  Radicals,  and  more  in« 
veterately.  They  cannot  forgive  us,  because  we 
will  not  consent  to  be  tamely  cheated  by  them. 
It  is  so  natural  for  some  men  to  hate  those  they 
have  betrayed  and  injured !— -We  come  to  the 
points  of  agreement  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Russell. 

I.  The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  denounce  the  Bal«* 
lot  quite  as  determinedly  as  the  Tories  do  ; 
among  whom  Ballot  has  already  one  or  two 
distinguished  converts.  Ballot,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  well  knows,  is  a  slippery,  two-edged 
weapon.  It  might  serve  him  for  one  election, 
but  might  be  turned  against  him  in  the  next* 
It  is  not  the  instrument  of  party,  but  of  good 
government ;  and  hence  Whigs  and  Tories  dread 
and  hate  it  alike. 

II.  The  Whig  Ministers  maintain  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house  of  hereditary  wisdom,  with  all 
its  glaring  abuses,  as  strenuously  as  do  the 
Tories,  and  of  late  more  fulsomely.  Down  to  their 
lowest  ranks  they  do  this  ;  Mr  Macaulay  apd  Mr 
Shell  as  warmly  as  Lord  John  Russell.  When 
the  Peers,  for  a  second  time,  ignominiously  threw 
out  the.  bill  for  giving  his  eountrymen  the  same 
municipal  rights  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
Mr  Shell  magnanimously  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exclaim — "  I  want  no  organic  change.'* 
That  is  quite  true,  and  neither  do  the  Tories.* 

III.  The  Whig^,  save  in  a  few  trivial  and  se« 
condary  points— small  and  peddlingtwopenny.far- 
thing  matters — are  as  devoted  to  the  Bstablished 
Church  of  England,  and  the  enormity  which  goes 
by  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  as  the  Peel  and 
Wellington  Tories.  Witness  their  whole  course 
of  policy,  which,  in  Church  Reform,  has  been 
nearly  a  joggle, — ^and  their  vilest  jaggle.  Look 
at  their  Irish  Tithe  Bill;  at  their  delicate 
treatment  of  the  Bishops'  revenues,  abont  which 
our  Liberal,  but  orthodox  and  pious  Premier, 
Lord  Melbourne,  made  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
speeches  he  ever  delivered  in  Parliament.  We 
must,  on  this  point,  give  even  the  high-flying 
Tories  infinite  credit  for  superior  honesty :  they 
may  be  bigots ;  but  they  generally,  as  a  party, 
believe  what  they  say. 

IV.  The  real  improvement  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
by  the  extension  of  the  Suffrage  and  the  Ballot-^ 
the  great  measures  of  the  Radicals — is  as  de- 
cidedly opposed  by  the  Whigs  as  the  Tories,  and, 
from  their  being  in  office,  much  more  effectually. 
The  late  accession  of  Mr  Macaulay,  and  person, 
ages  of  his  weight,  to  the  Cabinet,  we  deem  a  very 
small  advantage.  They  are  kittens  that  dare  not 
cry  "  mew,"  if  their  chiefs  disapprove.  Mr 
Macaulay  is  now  favourable,  it  is  thought,  te 
the  Ballot ;  but  it  was  known  and  believed  ten 
years  since,  from  his  own  declarations,  corro* 
berated  by  his  subsequent  deelarations  at  the 


*  Tht  EMominer  newspaper,  in  an  vabappy  but  pro- 
bably repented  joke^  sngfeatcd  that  Mr  Shiel  might  bope 
to  be  called  to  the  Upper  Home  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Balliaacrazy. 
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Grey  dinner,  that  a  man  of  more  weight>  Sir 
John  Hobhonse,  wai  a  convert  to  Ballot.  Young 
converts  are  proverbially  zealoui ;  but  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  the  Radical,  as  he  then  professed  to 
be,  has  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  is 
a  sample  of  the  effects  of  converting  a  patriot 
into  a  placeman.  The  Ministry  have  not  only 
damped  the  spiritof  improvement  among  the  Peo- 
ple, but  they  have  lowered  and  destroyed  all  con. 
fidence  in  Liberal  men  in  office.  One  by  one,  they 
are  nipping  away  the  young  Statesmen  of  theLibe- 
ral  party,  to  convert  them  into  tools  or  scourges. 

V.  But,  on  the  Ballot  question,  there  is  this 
small  gain:  there  is  a  loophole  left  for  young 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  may  have  tender 
consciences  and  Radical  constituencies  to  please. 
Lord  Howick  blabbed  about  this  compact.  We 
like  blabbers  ;  they  permit  warning  facts  to 
•scape ;  and,  though  guilty  of  the  black  and  un- 
pardonable crime  of  being  found  out,  they  are 
generally  honester  men  than  their  confederates. 
Lord  John  Russell  never  blabs  till  he  seems 
to  have  weighed  the  prudence  of  hazarding  in- 
discreet declarations.  He  haa  then  the  further 
advantage  of  killing  two  dogs  with  one  stone ;  of 
affirming  his  opinions^  and  fishing  up  the  praise 
of  "  candid  and  manly*  conduct."  We  are  pro- 
found admirers  of  Lord  John's  candour*  It  is 
Qnly  surpassed  by  his  courage. 

VI.  The  Whig  Ministry  are  as  profligate  in 
the  needless  expenditure,  and  absolute  waste  of 
the  public  money— as  subservient  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court,  and  those  supposed  wishes  of  the 
Sovereign,  which  are  to  be  gratified  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  a  tax-ridden  impoverished  people,  as 

.  the  most  sycophantic  Ministry  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  the  Georges.  Look  to  the  Civil 
List  ef  the  young  Queen — ^to  the  lavish  provision 
for  the  connexions  and  favourites  of  the  Crown 
—the  delicate  handling  of  aristocratic  pensions, 
which,  when  Mr  Harvey  forced  on  the  discus- 
uon,  it  was  such  vast  merit  to  entertain  in  any 
shape. — On  all  financial  affairs,  the  future  will 
be  as  the  past.  The  Peers  are  comparatively  guilt- 
less of  those  things  which  the  Whig  Ministers  pro- 
pose, and  which  the  Reformed  Commons  sanction. 

VII.  The  Whig  Ministry,  their  position  and 
their  professions  considered,  have  been  more 
meanly  submissive  to  the  Upper  House  than  the 
Tories  would  have  been.  What  good  measures 
a  Tory  Ministry  did  prepare,  it  would  neither 
have  pared,  compromised,  nor  abandoned  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Peers.  Whig  pusillanimity  has 
Viught  the  wanton  Lords  to  find  amusement  In 
kicking  out  their  measures. 

VIII.  As  to  the  improvement  of  the  Reform 

Bill,  by  the  abolition  of  Lord  Chandos'  clause, 

«nd  the  extinction  of  the  rate-paying  clause, 

which,  of  itself,  would  practically  have  widened  the 

liiberal  constituencies — ''No,"  said  Sir  Robert 

Peel,  from  the  opposition  benches,  and  ''No,  no!'' 

*  We  begin  to  think,  though  we  have  never  seen  the 
•original,  that,  not  Mn  Austin*!,  but  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer's translation  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  Von 
'Raumer  was  the  true  one ;  and  that  ^  a  cunning.looking 
lUttle  man,'*  applied  to  Lord  John,  must  be  the  honest  Ger- 
iinan'fl  real  meaning. 


rejoined  the  Finality  Lord,  emphatically,  from 
the  Treasury  benches ;  "  it  is  a  principle  of  the 
Constitution  that  voters  should  pay  rates."  It  was 
a  principle  of  the  Constitution,  Lord  John,  that 
voters  should  pay  taxes;  and  happy  were  England 
were  its  taxes  still  all  direct  taxes,  and  confined 
to  rates.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
though  never  yet  a  practice  of  it,  that  taxation 
and  representation  are  inseparable  qualities.  It 
was  a  principle  affirmed  by  Earl  Grey,  that  the 
Reform  Bill  was  meant  to  supplant  Nomina- 
tion by  Representation.  But  our  Finality  ruler 
fancies,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say,  (with  the 
genuine  old  Tories,)  that  lordly  and  landed 
Nomination  is  only  a  proper  and  needful  qualifier 
of  that  popular,  self-willed  Rogue,  Representa- 
tion, who  might  otherwise  run  riot,  even  in  the 
fetters  of  the  Bill,  and  obstruct  the  legitimate 
influence  of  property  in  the  national  assemblies. 
As  to  the  /eptftma^e  influence  of  property,  Whigs 
and  Tories  are  at  one.  Their  legitimate  means 
iUegitimate* 

IX.  The  Whigs,  in  their  limited  reign,  have 
been  as  arrant  jobbers  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown>  and  of  all  sorts  of  patronage,  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
strengthening  themselves  in  place,  as  ever  were 
the  Tories.  I f  some  of  their  clamorous  adherents 
are  discontented  on  this  score,  and  grumble  to 
see  even  a  farthing  roll  or  a  minnow  go  past 
themselves,  we  would  beg  their  patience.  Such 
things  are  rare  ;  and  it  is  all  for  the  best.  The 
sop  is  not  thrown  to  Cerberus  without  a  purpose 
pointing  homeward.  The  era  of  rank  jobs  was 
past  before  the  Whigs  came  into  place.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  first  of  Reformers 
in  this  department.  He  might  be  liberal  in  the 
pay  and  rations  of  his  regular  troops ;  but  he 
was  disposed  to  be  searching  and  severe  with 
the  chaplains  and  the  commissariat.  That  we 
should  have  had  less  jobbing,  less  nepotism,  and 
less  abuse  of  patronage,  for  party  purposes,  under 
the  Tories,  for  these  last  seven  years,  is  our  be* 
lief. — It  is  hardly  denied  by  the  Treasury  organs, 
when  they  are  pressed,  that  the  Tories,  as  they 
had  the  power,  might  have  had  the  wisdom  or 
policy  to  bribe  the  Reformers,  and  to  win  golden 
opinions  by  a  few  popular  measures  of  a  practical 
and  administrative  kind.  But  as  to  '^  great  mea« 
sures,"  "sweeping  organic  changes/'  when  would 
the  Tories  yield  these  ?  Have  the  Whigs  done  so  ? 
Have  they  shewn  any  disinterested  inclination  in 
that  direction  ?  Have  they  not,  on  the  contrary, 
trifled  with,  until  they  have  almost  quenched  pub- 
lic spirit  among  the  existing  race  of  calm  and  ra- 
tional Reformers,  and  prepared  the  People  for 
Tory  sway  ?  They  can  neither  extinguish  Truth 
nor  arrest  Thought.  But  they  have  tried,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  we  do  not  now  inquire,  to  put 
down  the  spirit  of  Reform.  They  have  divided  the 
Reformers,  so  cordially  united  during  the  Reform- 
Bill  crisis,  that,  under  wise  and  enlightened  direc- 
tion, they  had  strength  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  oouni* 
try :-— divided  them  into  conflicting  or  hostile  sec* 
tioDs*   They  have  taught  the  once  ^wed  Tories. 
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to  Ungli  at  the  hundred  thonauids  of  Birming- 
hsm,  who,  if  formidable  at  aU,  are  the  most  for. 
midaUe  to  their  oid  friends  the  Whigs.  The 
muses  thejr  have  converted  into  violent  Chartists; 
the  moderate  independent  Whigs  of  the  middle 
class,  into  Conservatives;  some  flaming  Reformers 
thej  have  cormpted  into  party  haclrs,  hirelings, 
and  expectants;  whilst  many  honest  Liberals  have 
become  either  sollen  or  apathetic,  as  their  tempersr- 
meat  led.  So  foully  cheated,  they  have  lost  all 
faith  in  public  men,  and  almost  in  public  virtue. 

There  are  Radicals  of  another  description, 
who,  indifferent  alike  to  party  signs  and  watch- 
words, to  Whigs  or  Tories  as  they  exist,  hoping  no- 
thing from  imbecility  and  trickery  added  to  princi- 
ples directly  opposed  to  whatever  they  hold  most 
predous,  keep  aloof  from  both — waiting  the 
formation  of  a  national  party  on  a  new  basis,  and 
looking  for  the  nucleus  of  such  a  party  to  a  liberal 
Parliamentary  Opposition. — So  completely  has 
the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  ripened  the  nation  for 
Tory  sway,  that  we  are  sometimes  afraid  the  safe 
isason  for  Whig  opposition  may  be  past,  and  that 
King  Log,  with  his  stupid  cunning,  may  now  be 
safer  than  King  Stork,  with  beak  fresh-whetted, 
and  the  pared  claws  again  grown.  The  latent 
spirit  of  the  People  rebukes  this  fear.  The 
timidity  of  the  Tory  party,  or  their  ultra  caution, 
gires  us  courage.  Let  us  have  them  for  their 
brief  day,  while  tolerablyprudent  and  modest.  The 
Whigs  have  already  done  much  to  make  them 
rampant;  and  that  the  Tories  are  still  somewhat 
reluctant  to  take  office,  affords  a  reason  for  de- 
■iring  to  see  them  in  the  places  which  the  Whigs 
retun  at  the  price  of  all  that  even  venal  states, 
men  have  hitherto  affected  to  prize^-of  honour, 
oooststency,  principle,  solemn  pledges.  What 
hare  those  self-convicted,  self-condemned  Minis- 
ters done  to  redeem  themselves  with  the  Reform- 
ers, since  they  themselves  advised  the  Queen  to 
send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? 

The  lamentable  divisions  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  riolence  of  the  Chartists,  the  bitter  hate  and 
jealousy  which  have  taken  place  of  the  cordial  and 
harmonious  sentiments  prevalent  among  Reform- 
ers of  the  middle  and  the  working  classes  only 
four  years  back,  their  distrust  of  each  other,  and 
of  all  public  men,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  course 
followed  by  the  Government, — to  Melbourne 
*v>gger,  which  did  not  concesl  a  double-mean- 
injp,— and  to  Russell  trickery.  There  were  no 
Chartists,  even  in  name,  for  months  after  the 
accession  of  the  Queen :  they  are  the  immediate 
growth  of  Lord  John  Russell's  anti-reform  de- 
clarations at  different  times,  and  the  concurrent 
tergiversation  of  our  "  great  leaders"  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  reign.  The  Whig  organs,  and  Mr 
Macaolay's  Certificate  to  character,  boast  that 
the  Government  have  laid  Swing ;  which  happens 
to  be  a  mistake :  but  were  it  true,  they  have 
conjured  up  a  spirit  that,  unless  we  are  de- 
cei?ed,  they  will  find  far  more  difficult  to 
Itf.  That  the  Radicals  who  are  physical- 
force  Chartists  have  been  made  such  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  and,  in  particular,  by 
the  tricky  policy  of  the  '^  candid"  Lord  John^ 


is  proved  by  their  own  oracles ;  though  it  required 
no  oracle  to  foresee  Chartist  violence  as  the 
natural  result  of  Whig  deception.    Until  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria  gave  the  Whigs  the 
Court,  and  enabled  them  openly  to  spurn  the 
ladder  by  which  they  had  climbed  to  power. 
Lord  John  Russell  occasionally  coquetted  be- 
hind the  flimsy  veil  which  he  then  threw  fairly 
aside,  telling  the  people,  in  as  many  words,  that 
they  had  been  deluded,  cheated,  mocked,  by  him, 
and  his  colleagues,  and  party.   Neither  the  asser- 
tions  of  *' Tory-Radicals,"   nor  yet  those  of 
Tories,  will  be  received  as  evidence  of  this  fact 
by  the  Attorney-General  and  by  Mr  Macaulay. 
We,  however,  commend  to  their  attention,  tlie 
opinion  of  an  humbler,  though  equally  aealouB 
fellow -labourer  in  the  Ministerial  cause.     In 
the  Examiner  newspaper  of  4th  November,  1838, 
they  will  find  these  true,  if  ill-advised  words— i 
**  The  Chartist  agitation  in  England^  ii  evidence 
of  the  working  of  the  doctrine  of  the  finality  of  the 
Reform  Bill.    The  Universal-Suffrage  agitation 
rose,  in  almost  instant  reply  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's  argument,  that  the  Ballot  must  be  refused 
lest   Universal  Suffrage  be  demanded."      llie 
hasty,  foolish,  and  peremptory,  if  conscientious 
declarations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against 
all  Reform,  lent,  beyond  a  doubt,  great  additional 
force  to  the  Reform  movement ;  and  it  is  as  un*- 
questionable  that  the  arrogant,  irritating,  and, 
everything  considered,  insulting  declarations  of 
those  in  whom  the  People  had  placed  confidence, 
led,  step  by  stap,  from  the  sudden  and  peremp- 
tory  demand  of  their  elective  rights  by  the  ua. 
franehiaed,  to  the  Chartist  tumults.    They  may 
have  had  foolish  and  wicked  leaders ;  self.seek«. 
ing  men,  very  much  like  other  plaee-and-power 
hunters;    but  The  Examiner    states    the  true 
original  cause  of  the  lata  fierce  outbreak  of  popu- 
lar disoontant.    For  a  series  of  years  the  People 
had  been  deluded  and  amused  with  words — words. 
The  tub  was  thrown  out  to  the  whale  by  the  mer. 
cennries  of  the  crew;  and  the  honourable  captains 
chuckled  in  their  sleeves  to  see  how  the  poor  be- 
wildered monster  foolisUy  sportad  with  the  bait. 
The  multitude  had  been  cajoled,  flattered,  fed, 
and  pampered  on  that  **  lion's  marrow,"  which,  if 
sweet  in  the  mouth,  became  bitter  in  the  belly. 
About  a  year  before  the  period  we  have  alluded 
ta,  when  there  was  only  the  famous  epistle  to 
Stroud  upon  which  to  found  a  specific  charge, 
we  find  the  same  advocate  and  admirer  of  *'  The 
beet  Ministry  the  country  ever  had,"  allowing 
another  morsel  of  truth  to  escape— probably 
after  some  lost  election : — *'  Lord  John  Russell 
has  now  had  time  to  see  the  working  of  his 
declaration  against  every  further  change  in  the 
electoral  system ;  and  has  he  found  that  it  has 
damped  the  spirit  of  the  Radicals,  or  lowered 
their  demands  ?     On  the  contrary,  ii  has  given  a 
violent  impuUe  to  Radicalism,  and  provoked  soma 
men,  before  moderate,  into  extreme  principles." 
The  Examiner  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  do  not  then 
materially  differ  about  the  causes  of  Radical  dis- 
content and  Chartist  violence.    The  latter  attri- 
butes them  to  the  enoonragement«-*the  former 
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lo  ih«  unwiM  check— the ''  Vandal  dedarationsy" 
the  ^'mean  and  miBchievous"  ■peeohei>  of  the 
Ministers*  Mr  Macaulay^  as  we  have  incident- 
•Uj  notioed,  taunts  the  Tories  with  the  free 
reign  of  Captain  Swing  in  their  time  :<^indeed  it 
is  a  common  topic  with  the  Ministerial  advocates. 
But  is  it  then  certain,  though  General  Fear- 
gus  was  unexpectedly  bo^n  an  Herculean  infant, 
that  Swing  is  dead  and  buried,  and  that  he  will 
not  rise  again  to  scare  both  Whigs  and  Tories  ? 
We  hear  of  his  ghqst  appearing  every  now  and 
then,  seen  by  the  fitful  glimpses  of  flaming  ricks  in 
Sussex  and  Essex.  So  perfectly  does  Lord  Mel- 
.bourne  believe  in  the  possible  resurrection  of 
Swing,  that  he  brought  in  a  bill,  renewing  the 
abolished  monstrosity  of  man-traps  and  spring- 
guns,  for  the  protection  of  rick-yards. 

Sincere  Reformers,  lovers  of  their  country — 
inflexible  in  their  principles,  and  in  spirit  peace- 
ful, though  diligent  in  using  every  possible  means 
to  advance  their  principles — can  more  easily 
forgive  the  iniquities  to  which  The  Examiner 
points,  than  that  worse  consequence,  the  inter- 
nal divisions  and  dissensions  sown  among  the 
Radicals,  by  the  shuffling  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment* They  have  estranged  the  People  from 
their  best  friends,  and  brought  suspicion  on 
those  who  were  the  most  worthy  of  the  popular 
confidence.  They  have  lessened  and  injured 
•very  Liberal  man  who  has  compromised  himself 
by  supporting  them.  The  Earl  of  Durham  is 
one  flagrant  instance,  and  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  another,  of  this  being  done,  as  it  would 
appear,  systematically.  But  aristocratic  instances 
are  of  less  moment.  They  have  lowered  the  useful 
influence  of  O'Connell,  even  in  his  own  country  ; 
and  Mr  Hume,  among  others,  in  too  long  at- 
tempting to  support  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
popular  cause,  has,  for  the  moment,  injured  his 
own  hard-earned  and  well-deserved  reputation. 
.  We  have  been  led  away  from  the  points  of  Whig 
and  Tory  agreement  in  principle,  and,  when 
in  office,  sameness  of  practice.  The  Whigs  are 
aupposed  to  be  less  bigoted  to  the  Church.  This 
would  be  more  easily  settled  if  we  knew  which 
party  enjoys  most  Church  patronage,  and  draws 
most  tithe«  Lord  Stanley  is  a  vehement  friend 
of  the  Church,  and  he  will  speedily  enjoy  the 
d?15,000  a-year  of  patronage  which  his  family  hold 
in  connexion  with  the  Establishment.  If  Lord 
John  Russell  has  one  atom  of  sterling  liberality 
of  opinion  in  his  composition,  it  is  on  Church 
questions;  snd  his  family  originally  derived  their 
princely  estates  and  revenues  from  confiscated 
Church  property — theproperty  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church — which,  with  all  Churdi  property 
whatsoever.  Lord  John  professes  to  consider  pub. 
lie  property.  Even  trifles  of  this  sublunary  sort 
may  give  a  bias  to  the  opinions  of  statesmen 
not  yet  altogether  sublimated,  though  already 
eanonh^d  by  their  party.  To  the  Whig  party, 
then  the  dominant  one,  the  Irish  Catholics 
owed  nearly  all  their  cruel  penal  laws,  which 
the  Tories  opposed.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  Whigs,  long  excluded  from  office,  became 
tha  strenuous  advocates  of  Catholic  SroAOcipa* 


tion,  which  then  the  Tories  opposed  in  turn* 
And  it  so  chanced,  that  the  Tories  at  last 
carried  Emancipation  in  the  face  of  King,  Lords, 
Orangemen,  and  many  of  the  high-flying  of 
their  own  party.  It  also  happened  that  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill 
was  obtained ;  and  the  Dissenters  professed  to  be 
contented  with  it.  We  do  UQt  wonder  and  adore 
at  such  measures  being  granted  by  either  of  the 
parties,  but  rather  at  the  insolent  injustice  by 
which  they  are  withheld ;  and  only  remark,  that 
Whigs  and  Tories,  the  more  closely  we  view 
them,  appear  the  more  alike.  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation was  nominally  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
but,  in  reality,  forced  by  the  union  of  the  Irish 
Catholics, — as  was  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  union 
of  the  British  Reformers  ;  accidental  party  cir- 
cumstances, connected  with  their  party  interests, 
making  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  unwilling  agent  in 
the  one  case,  and  Earl  Grey  the  noble  boon- 
bestower  in  the  other.  Let  each  take  the  praiso 
of  his  party,  while  we  draw  the  true  inference, — 
namely,  that  nothing  will  be  obtained  gratuitously 
from  either.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministers  have  carried.  What  can  Mr  Mac- 
aulay*  add  to  Lord  Brougham's  bead-roll  of  1834, 
when  the  Whigs  could  point  back  to  some  noblo 
measures.  What  have  they  since  sincerely  'de- 
sired to  accomplish  ?  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  per- 
haps. Can  it  be  named  in  decent  company  }  la 
it  not  slurred  over  in  the  Macaulay  testimonial  ? 
It  might  have  been  accurately  described  as  a 
bounty  on  future  disturbances  in  Ireland,  given 
with  a  million  of  the  people  of  England's  money, 
to  make  it  more  palatable.  The  Irish  Municipal 
BUI  then ;— Where  is  it  ?  The  patched,  and 
spurned,  and  worthless  thing,  which  its  great  pro- 
genitor O'Connell  at  last  disowned  1  The  Ap. 
propriation  Clause,  Lord  Melbourne's  principle, 
his  flag  "  nailed  to  the  mast  1" — Where  is  it  ? 

To  come  at  once  to  the  present  hour,  and  tha 
most  cogent  temporary  question. 

X.  The  Whig  Ministers  are  as  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws,  ^'  the  in- 
famous and  tyrannical  mouth  tax,"  as  the  Tories 
could  be,  for  their  souls.t    In  the  face  of  the 

*  Mr  Macaulay  has  ovantated  his  caasb  Among  his 
other  grounda  of  laudation,  ii  the  duty  taken  off  flint  glaaa 
and  printed  paper  hangingt.  If  we  recollect  aright,  tha 
Toriea  took  flfly  per  cent  off  the  duty  on  glaM,  and  the 
whole  duty  off  printed  calicoes.  From  Mr  Macaalay^a 
statement,  one  might  fancy  that  every  oahin  in  Ireland, 
and  cottage  in  England,  waa  now  hung  with  paper^beaidet 
the  appropriate  decorationi,  too  often  wanting,  of  gammons 
and  flitches. 

f  In  a  late  Number  of  the  3ianehe$ter  AnH'Cort^ 
Law  C<fiwlar— the  organ  of  the  League— we  notice  a 
fsYovrable  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel*8  aquceiibiiity  on 
this  important  question.  It  is  one,  the  bearings  of  which, 
and  ita  impending  results  upon  the  industry  and  proa* 
parity  of  the  country,  Sir  Rohert  Peel  is  likely  to  under- 
Btand.  It  is  stated  in  the  AntuCom-Law  Circular  that 
he  has  neyer  declared  against  the  principle  of  Abolition  c 
and  this  is  no  party  question  {  it  lies  between  the  few 
whom  a  grasping  selfitihnets  blinds  to  their  true  Interests 
and  the  nation.  It  is  not  like  the  Ballot,  or  Household 
Suffrage.  It  is  neutral  ground,  on  which  Radicals  can 
honestly,  and  will  warmly,  support  Tories,  if  they  become 
Abolitiooistiu    Tbsra  are  said  to  bs  oonverts  to  abolition 
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Tory  pracedentf  in  the  memorable  case  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  Ministers,  backed  indeed  by 
the  house  of  landowners,  refused  eyen  to  hear 
oTidence  as  to  the  operation  and  conseqaen. 
ces  to  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
landlords'  short-sighted  impost.  The  truth 
mig^t  hare  come  out  had  evidence  been  led ; 
and  the  truth  makes  free*  More  :^*the  Reform 
Bill  was,  as  Lord  John  Russell  has  advisedly 
declared,  concocted  and  adjusted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landed  interest,  so  unduly  depressed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  growth  of  the 
towns.  We  have  some  doubts  on  this  head,  not- 
wtthstaadtng  ''cunning  little  Isaac's"  assurance ; 
but  the  merit  of  devising  the  conversion  of  the 
bill  to  that  purpose,  is  probably  due  to  him,  and 
is  equal  to  the  design  of  having  framed  a  bill 
for  the  specific  purpose. 

Having  ascertained  the  difference  between 
Whig  and  Tory,  in  their  principles  and  creed,  to 
be  of  no  moment  in  the  eyes  of  Radicals — ^merely 
things  of  mint  and  cummin — let  us  look  closer  to 
the  practices  which  have  entitled  the  Whigs  to 
the  support  of  Radical  Reformers,  especially  since 
they  were  favoured  by  the  Court.  Hopes,  and 
fears  that  kindle  hope,  with  a  large  infusion 
of  doubt,  alternated  among  the  great  body  of  the 
Reformers,  up  to  the  accession  of  the  Queen; 
when  hope  became,  for  a  brief  season,  triumphant 
aasittrance.  Those  who  doubted,  affected  to  be* 
lieve,  to  be  in  the  fashion : — a  Reform  Ministry, 
a  Reform  Queen,  and  an  exulting  People,  on  the 
eve  of  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  their  dearest 
hopes,  and  of  reaping  the  reward  of  their 
straggles  for  Liberty,  and  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  blessed  Administration  1  The  leaders 
of  it  had  snubbed  their  vivacity  occasionally,*-* 
bat  that  was  only  from  policy ;  and  their  perfidy 
to  Lord  Brougham  was  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given,— but  that  had  been  to  please  the  King, 
Queen  Adelaide,  and  the  Court  ladies  ;  and  now 
we  should  see  a  change !  Oreat  joy  in  London 
then  !  Liow's-M arrow  had  been  summoned  with 
all  speed,  from  Russia,  to  head  the  national  move- 
ments It  was  a  Queen's  press,  "  Let  us  take 
any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my 
commandment.  Happy  are  they  that  have  been 
my  friends, — and  wo  be  to  my  Lord  ex-Chan. 
ceUor!" 

Many  intelligent  Reformers,  against  their 
better  sense,  were  eager  to  cheat  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  Lord  Durham,  publicly  and 
repeatedly  pledged  to  the  Ballot,  Triennial 
Parliaments,  and  Household  Suffrage,  was  sin- 
cere in  his  professions,  which  he  may  have  been ; 
and  also  earnest  and  eneigetio  in  working  out 
his  principles,  which  he  was  not.  The  Radicals 
had  extravagant  hopes  of  their  ''noble  champion." 
One  can  hardly  look  back  upon  such  seasons  of 
gross  popular  delusion  without  disgust,  and  an  un- 
wise sootn  of  their  kind.  Where  is  all  this  now  f 

But  it   IB  not  worthy  of  consideration.    The 

—   -    -- - 

U  Miochetter  among  the  wealthier  Toriei.  Sir  George 
Mamy  \m  DOt  nnfiiTonrable ;  but  Sir  George  it  nearly 
«  tlipipery  as  a  huitiags  Whig,  and  as  candid  as  Lord 


wave  may  recoU,  bearing  back  the  froth  and 
weeds  on  its  crest,  but  the  Tide  is  advancing. 

Now,  at  last,  a  favourable  crisis  had  arrived, 
and  was  to  be  seized  and  improved.  The  Tories, 
were  quite  chopfallen;  the  Sovereign  a  young  Re- 
form Queen!  the  Radicals  of  all  ranks  and  shades 
of  opinions  again  ready  to  unite,  and  panting  to 
renew  the  combat  with  the  common  foe.  But  the 
chiefs  were  traitors ;  and,  instead  of  a  bold  and 
timely  demonstration  for  those  principles  which 
he  had  gratuitously  professed,  as  if  to  reproach 
more  laggard  Reformers,  the  Radical  Lord*— al* 
most  the  only  Radical  Lord  we  could  boast  of— -« 
read  the  senseless  impatient  wretches  what  the 
admiring  Examiner j  as  we  remember,  called  "  a 
timely,  wise,  and  statemanlike  lesson."  "  I 
still  retain  my  principles,"  said  his  Lordship,  in 
substance.  The  Earl,  of  Durham  retained  the 
Radical  principles  of  Mr  Lambton;  but  Heaven 
forbid  he  should  "  press  them  peremptorily  or 
dogmatically  on  the  Parliament  or  the  Govern- 
ment." This  was,  indeed,  timely;  for  it  was 
quite  in  unison  with  the  Ministerial  policy  of  the 
time,  though  hardly  what  we  should  call  wise,— ^ 
truth  and  courage  being  ever  essential  to  true 
wisdom,  political  or  moral.  Our  opinion  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Lord 
Durham  fell  somewhat  ignominiously  between 
two  stools — missed  his  high  seat  in  the  Queen's 
councils,  and  lost  his  influence  with  the  People. 
This  was  affording  a  grave  warning,  as  well  as  a 
good  lesson,  to  those  patriots  whose  principles 
resemble  the  guinea  which  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's wife  gave  her  daughters,  .to  be  kept 
in  their  pockets,  as  it  was  creditable  to  have 
money  about  one,  but  which  was,  on  no  account, 
to  be  put  into  circulation. 

Frothy  spouters  of  Radicalism,  among  the 
higher  orders,  degenerating  into  mean  recanters} 
are  another  growth  of  Ministerial  Whiggery. 
We  have  such  men,  indeed,  of  all  ranks  and 
stations,  from  Lord  Durham  and  Sir  John  Hob«- 
house,  down  to  the  paid  canvassing  attorneys 
and  whippers-in  of  the  party.  It  is  impossible 
to  go  lower  than  these  last  admirers  of  Ballot  and 
Household  Suffrage,  in  the  abetreust  Were  they 
not,  one  and  all  of  them,  advocates  of  these  prin- 
ciples from  1830  to  1 837  ?  Then  they  were  Radicals 
vociferously  and  praeticaliy  y  but ,  in  the  new  reign, 
when,  if  there  had  even  been  an  atom  of  sincerity 
in  their  professions,  there  was  evident  ground  of 
hope  to  the  popular  cause,  it  was  found  best 
to  be  cautious,  and  say  nothing,  till  our  "  noble 
champions"  had  been  strengthened  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly elected,  to  the  party  tune  of  the 
''Queen  and  Reform!"  a  singular  war-cry  for 
Whigs.  There  had  been  no  Chartist  party,  no 
physical-force  men,  up  to  this  blighting,  wither- 
ing period.  Then  first  the  indignant  masses,  the 
unrepresented  and  deceived,  broke  away  from 
their  middle-class  coadjutors,  disgusted  by 
the  previous  declarations  of  Russell  and  Mel- 
bourne, and  utterly  and  for  ever  estranged  by 
that  crowning  mercy  of  Toryism,  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Durham.     This  disunion,  and  the  very 
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narrow  majority  which,  with  all  a&ds  and  arts 
to  boot>  fair  or  foul,  was  obtained  for  the  support 
of  the  Queen's  favourite  Whig  Ministers,  were 
attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  many  causes ; 
though  Tory  bribes  and  Tory  intimidation  were 
alleged  as  the  principal  cause.  In  Tory  intimi- 
dation we  believe  as  fully  as  we  do  in  Whig  inclina- 
tion to  gain  votes  by  not  the  nicest  or  most  scrup. 
ulous  means,  and  in  Whig  denial  of  the  only  pro- 
tection for  voters,  fiy  "  Constitutional  Whigs," 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  had  been  somewhat 
freely  employed  to  influence  the  results  of  the 
election;  and  a  useful  and  timely  lesson  was  given 
to  both  Prince  and  People,  in  the  small  effects  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  when  given  in  sup- 
port of  men  who  had  acted  on  Lord  Melbourne's 
slippery  principles,  and  employed  Lord  John 
Russell's  arts  of  finesse.  The  results  of  that 
election,  strange  to  say,  took  every  one  by  sur- 
prise. The  Tories  were  agreeably  surprised,  and 
again  took  heart.  The  unrepresented  Radicals 
were  too  indifferent  to  care  much  about  the 
matter.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories  obtained 
the  majority,  the  event  was  alike,  to  them. 
Their  petitions  for  justice  were  sure  to  be 
spurned  by  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  insult 
from  once  pretended  friends,  whom  they  had 
striven  to  serve,  was  more  galling,  and  harder 
to  be  forgiven,  than  the  hostility  of  those  who 
had  always  been  open  enemies.  With  the 
mass  of  the  People  of  England  and  Scotland  the 
Tories  are  at  this  moment  more  popular  than 
the  Whigs,  where  any  preference  is  felt  be- 
tween them.  If  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  head, 
the  next  general  election  will  prove  our  opinion 
to  be  correct.  The  Chartists  have  few  votes  to 
bestow ;  but  already,  where  only  a  mere  Whig 
is  opposed  to  a  Tory,  and  no  Liberal  in  the  field 
—however  the  poll  may  issue,  the  Tory  mem- 
ber is  elected  by  acclamation  at  the  hustings.  It 
wasnot  so  even  three  years  since.  ''The  intelligent 
artisans"  of  Earl  Grey's  days,  and  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's first  and  second  Administrations,  have 
now  been  universally  changed  into  ''  an  ignorant 
mob,"  a  ''brutal  rabble,"  unwashen,  without  any 
property  save  their  "  shocking  bad  hats ;"  such 
supporters  as  gentlemanly  Whigs  would  scorn  to 
recognise.  The  late  Municipal  elections  more 
directly  demonstrate  the  fact  of  reaction— not 
against  Reform,  but  against  delusive  Whiggery 
and  sham  Liberalism,  as  opposed  to  Toryism. 

Four  years  since, — what  crowing  there  was  then  I 
^-scarce  a  Tory  town-council  or  a  Tory  mayor  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  Year  by  year  the  Tories 
have  been  creeping  back,  precisely  because  no 
one,  save  local  Ministerial  hacks,  and  those  under 
their  influence,  had  sufficient  motive  to  keep 
them  out. 

How  far  has  the  Ministry  contributed  to  this 
complete  revolution  in  public  feeling  ?  In  an- 
swering this  query  we  have  been  fain  to  take  a 
proof  from  The  Examiner  who,  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  Radical  carpers  during  Earl  Grey's 
Administration,  has  ever  since  been  the  most 
ingenious  and  successful  of  the  advocates  and 
upologists  of  the  Melbourne  government*    "  The 


country  is  becoming  ConserTative,**  said  Lord 
John  Russell.  Who  has  made  it  so  ?  "The  best 
Government  the  country  ever  saw  !  " 

We  have  spent  too  much  time  in  examining 
the  claims  of  the  Whig  government  to  Radical 
support,  gratefully  yielded,  whatever  Whigs  may 
do  or  declare.  How  comes  it  that  these  same 
Whigs  are  found,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
equally  deserving  of  Tory  support,  and  sure, 
when  in  peril,  of  receiving  it  ?  In  183i,  the  rash*  ' 
ness  of  the  King,  and  his  foolish,  irresponsible 
household  advisers,  thrust  Sir  Robert  Peel  prema- 
turely into  office,  against  the  wishes  and  judg- 
ment of  himself  and  the  Tory  leaders;  and  still 
Radicals  naturally  ask — "  Why  does  Sir  Robert 
Peel  shun  office,  and  the  Dnke  of  Wellington 
never  see  the  Whig  Ministry  in  peril  but  he  rushes 
to  its  rescue  ?"  Is  his  Grace  a  Radical  at  heart  ? 
—or  can  the  Whigs  serve  both  God  and  Mam- 
mon ?  can  they,  in  good  policy,  merit  the  support  of 
the  Reformers  while  they  receive  that  of  the  Tor- 
ies? There  may  be  great  outcry  among  the  bigot* 
ed  ultra-Tories,  and  the  understrappers  an-hnn-. 
gered,  after  being  for  nine  years  cut  off  from  access 
to  the  loaves  and  fishes;  but  the  Umpire  Duke  sees 
little  to  grumble  at  in  Whig  sway,  and  prefers 
the  existing  stop-gaps  to  reform,  to  the  probable 
roalaprops  of  a  Tory  government,  for  which  the 
country  seems  to  him  not  yet  quite  ripe,  though 
the  Whigs  have  been  assiduously  preparing  it. 
The  Duke  may  also  be  flattered  by  his  anomalous 
station  of  irresponsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
dictator-protector  of  the  Cabinet.  Without  the 
weakling  Whigs,  his  new  vocation  would  be  gone. 
Perhaps,  on  a  similar  principle,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  hereafter  crave  the  support  of  Earl 
Grey  or  Lord  Brougham  for  his  Cabinet.  But 
the  novel  part  which  the  Duke  assumes,  com-» 
promises  no  principle  of  Toryism ;  for  in  what, 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  do  the  Melbourne  Whigs 
differ  from  his  own  party  ?  No  man  is  better  aware 
than  he  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  is  now  the 
first  object  of  a  British  Minister  to  keep  Ireland 
tranquil,  upon  almost  any  terms.  To  attain 
that  great  end,  they  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Orange  party — the  Churchmen  and  the 
ultra-Tories.  They  tried  to  conciliate  Ireland  by 
a  grand  measure  of  justice— and  failed ;  because 
that  one  was  not  enough ;  and  they  now  find  it 
necessary  to  let  the  Whigs  exhaust,  first  a  policy 
of  coercion,  and  next  one  of  favour  and  corrup- 
tion, before  they  assume  sway,  on  the  principle  of 
conciliating  the  middle  party  in  Ireland,  and 
administering  justice  equally,  so  far  as  the  fetters 
of  faction  will  permit  of  equal  justice.  In  the 
meantime,  the  practical  language  of  the  wary  Duke 
to  his  proteges,  the  Whigs,  is^-"  Go  on,  gentle, 
men,  yet  a  while,  in  your  hopeful  course,  and  you 
may  be  assured  of  my  patronage.  You  do  our 
business  much  more  effectually,  in  the  present 
state  of  parties,  than  Sir  Robert  could  do. 
You,  and  not  the  Tories,  could  first  have 
gulled  the  Radicals,  and  then  have  set  them 
to  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  you  alone  could 
have  broken  up  their  formidable  unions;  set 
the  master  against  the  working  man,  and  the 
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Yorkijig  man  against  the  master,  and  brought 
lospidon  and  disgrace  upon  their  objects.  In 
keeping  you  in  power  a  little  longer,  we  Tories 
Idt  two  birds  with  one  stone  :  we  fight  the  Re- 
fonsen,  late  so  powerfal  and  threatening  to  us, 
through  your  means,  and  "by  their  own  weapons/' 
Soeh  is  the  practical  language  of  the  Umpire 
Duke.  Nay,  he  has  of  late  taken  to  encouraging 
aod  prsising  the  Whigs.  In  May  last  the  Duke 
could  see  no  cause  for  their  resigning,  even  when 
tbey  acknowledged  that  they  had  lost  the  confi- 
deaoB  of  Parliament ;  and  he  lent  a  vigorous  help* 
in|r  band  to  bring  those  ^'  constitutional  Whigs" 
back  into  power,  by  the  potency  of  prerogative, 
tod  by  arts  and  manoeuvres  which  Whigs  of  for- 
mer periods  affected  to  view  with  so  much  jealousy. 
Their  cant  of  loyalty  has  of  late  become  almost 
as  fulsome  as  their  flattery  of  the  Peers.  As  if 
to  allow  of  no  mistake  about  the  quarter  whence 
they  looked  for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  when 
the  Cabinet  broke  up,  instead  of  advising  the 
Qoeen  to  send  for  Lord  Durham  or  for  Earl  Grey, 
—who,  though,  like  the  Duke,  he  might  have 
dedlDod  office,  waa  surely  as  fit  and  apt  to 
gire  counsel  to  '^  a  Reform  Queen"  upon  any 
great  emergency  as  the  leader  of  the  Tories, — 
"The  best  Ministry  the  country  ever  saw"  at  once 
handed  Queen  and  country  over  to  the  Tories. 
Instead  of  advising  her  to  consult  those  noble 
aud  liberal  persons,  or  permitting  *'  the  saviour 
of  Ireland,"  to  try  his  skill  in  forming  a  Libe- 
ral Administration,  that  should  have  at  least  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish,  they,  without  hesitation, 
declared  the  Tories  alone  fit  to  be  their  political 
heirs  and  executors,  without  a  thought  of  Ireland. 
Lord  John  and  Lord  Melbourne  cannot,  there- 
fore— ^participate  in  the  terrors  of  their  followers 
at  Orange  ascendancy.  Next  to  their  beloved 
lelra,  they  rely  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  If  the 
peace  of  Ireland  be  the  great  desideratum,  the 
fear  of  disturbances  in  that  country,  the  obstacle 
to  a  change  of  Ministry,  how  comes  it,  we  repeat, 
that  Durham  and  Normanby  were  not  preferred 
to  Wellington  and  Peel,  when  change  seemed 
imminent  ?  The  ministers  at  least  do  not  believe 
in  the  Irish  bugaboo  with  which  their  followers 
seek,  at  the  present  time,  to  scare  the  British 
nation  out  of  its  senses,  or  they  never  would 
have  recommended  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Queen. 
Ireland,  it  follows,  can  be  no  such  insurmount. 
able  barrier  to  the  last  hope  of  the  Reform 
party^  which  we  believe  to  be  placed  in  the  anni- 
hilation  of  those  Ministers  who  have  played  the 
Tory  game  more  effectually  than  the  Tories  could 
hare  done  themselves.  While  they  remain  in 
power,  confidence  and  unanimity  can  never  be  re- 
stored among  the  Reformers.  Bad  principles,  and 
worse  influences^  are  still  too  powerful  in  the  coun- 
try to  admit  of  a  vigorous  and  straightforward 
LiberalGovemment ;  and  the  next  best  thing  is  a 
liberal,  vigorous,  and,  probably,  an  united  Opposi- 
tion; weak  at  first — thanks  to  the  Whigs — weak, 
when  compared  with  that  which  forced  the  Re- 
form Bill,  but  certain  to  increase,  and  in  every 
Tiew  more  desirable  than  that  Government  of 
thoffling  and  compromise,  which  is  all  that  even 


the  hopeful  Mr  Macaulay  can  promise  us.  If  it 
be  Tory  policy,  as  we  think  it  is,  and  as  the  course 
of  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  points,  to  hold 
off  yet  a  while,  until  Tory  power  be  again  con- 
solidated, it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  that 
Radical  policy  coincided  with  it ;  and  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  admirers  of  strong  and  vigorous 
Administrations,  unless  we  were  sure  to  what 
good  purpose  their  strength  and  vigour  were  to 
be  directed.  The  Tories  are  already  strong 
enough  for  us  ;  and  we  can  see  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a  more  Liberal  Ministry  than 
many  Reformers  were  sangaine  enough  to  ima- 
gine that  of  Lord  Melbourne  would  become, 
when,  to  the  country,  it  added  the  court.  Of 
this  pestilent  because  dishonest,  shuffling, 
tricky,  and  temporizing  Ministry,  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  advocates*  said,  on  its  accession, 
— ''  Their  destiny  is  in  their  intentions.  The 
Ministry  will  stand  or  fall,  as  it  is  true  or  false 
to  the  People.  It  has  had  ample  experience  of 
friends  and  foes ;  and,  if  it  seek  aid  where  it  last 
found  destruction,  it  will  suffer  again  the  same 
fate ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of 
the  generous  sympathy  and  succour  of  the  Peo- 
ple, it  will  have  their  contempt  and  execration," 
— It  has  both. 

The  prediction  has  long  been  fully  accom. 
plished.  But  a  very  remarkable  revolution  was 
worked,  if  not  in  the  opinions,  then  in  the  tac- 
tics of  The  Examiner,  in  the  same  month  in 
which  the  above  was  written.  So  sudden  and 
extraordinary,  that  Mr  De  Quincey,  in  an 
article  upon  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  in 
this  Magazine,t  published  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  was  constrained  to  notice  the  critical 
and  memorable  period  when  the  assiduous  and 
virulent  exposer  of  the  Grey  and  Brougham  Mi- 
nistry was  converted  into  the  skilful  advocate 
or  apologist  of  the  Whigs,  headed  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  The  Radical  editor  of  The  Esa- 
miner  angrily  replied  to  the  accusation  of  seeming 
more  Whiggish,  or  rather  of  being  more  Minis* 
terial  than  he  had  formerly  been,  when  his  pen 
was  directed  against  the  Whigs,  by  inquiring 
what  a  Melbourne,  Ministry  could  be  to  him 
more  than  a  Grey's,  save  as  it  advanced  the  pop- 
ular cause, — Reform,  the  Ballot^  and  all  the 
other  Radical  objects,  for  which  alone  any  man 
of  the  Reform  party  could  consistently  support 
Lord  Melbourne  more  than  Earl  Grey?  As 
consistent  Radicals,  we  would  wish  to  find  the 
editor  of  The  Examiner,  and  all  those  who  have 
come  to  see  by  his  new  lights,  explaining  their 
present  opinions,  so  as  to  reconcile  them  with 

•  Examiner^  April  183& 

•)-  Two  things  I  used  to  admire  in  that  Jonmal,  {The 
Examiner :)  its  extraordinary  talent,  and  its  integrity. 
This  latter  quality  lam  now  compelled  to  doubt;  or, 
at  least,  I  see  that*  it  is  capable  of  descendiog  to  poli. 
tical  tricks,  and  to  what  is  commonly  felt  to  be  a  mode 
of  intriguing ;  when  I  find  him  affecting  a  confidence  ia 
Whigs,  and  an  exulution  in  their  restoration  to  power, 
which  his  whole  public  existence  prores  that  he  cannot 
really  entertain.  It  is  convenient  to  dissemble  at  this 
moment;  and  he  does  so.— 7ai/V  MagoMinefor  Decern" 
ber,  1835,  p.  771. 
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^hoM  they  held  in  the  first  months  of  Melbourne  I 
■soendancy.  To  Mr  De  Quincey  it  was  replied  four  I 
years  ago— during  which  four  years  the  Whigs 
have  surely  had  a  pretty  full  trial — "  H^e  wiU 
frankly  avow  that,  if  we  had  believed  that  the 
Melbourne  Government  would  be  a  mere  conti^ 
nuation  of  the  trimming  truckling  policy  of  the 
Grey  Adminietration,  we  ehould  have  eeen,  with 
indifference,  the  aeeeeeion  of  the  Tories  to  power, 
and  ehould  have  preferred  a  struggle  with  the 
Tories  themselves  in  office,  to  a  contest,  not  so 
clearly  understood  by  the  public,  with  Anti^RC" 
formers  under  Liberal  colours"  This  The  Exa- 
miner  would  have  done  four  years  ago ;  before 
Finality  was  heard  of — before  the  Appropriation 
principle  had  been  abandoned  at  the  expense  of  con. 
sistency  and  of  honour — before  the  Peers^  by  the 
truckling  and  pitiful  flattery  of  the  Government, 
had  been  again  raised  in  the  public  esteem,  and 
had  gained,  at  least,  the  laughers  to  their  side, 
as  baffling  the  Whigs : — before  those  acts  of 
deception  had  been  practised,  and  these  insulting 
declarations  made,  against  every  principle  which 
Radicals  hold  dear — before  gross  jobbing,  abuse 
of  patronage,  profuse  waste  of  the  public  resources 
to  gratify  the  Court — The  Examiner  would,  in 
1835,  have  seen  the  Whigs  go  down  unmourned, 
and  the  Tories  succeed  them,  save  for  this,  that 
they  were,  after  all,  *'  so  much  in  advance  of  Earl 
Grey's  Ministry."  And  now  the  tried  Reform  Go. 
vernment — the  proved  Reform  Grovernment— 
what  traitors  to  Radical  principles,  or  what  fool- 
ish and  wicked  Tory- Radicals  they  must  be,  who 
do  not  recognise  the  wisdom  and  public  virtue  of 
going  all  lengths  to  support  it — "the  best  Govern- 
ment ever  Uie  country  saw" — "  the  most  liberal 
Government" — *'  the  most  honest,  and  able,  and 
candid  Ministry"  —  who  cannot  go  so  far  as 
they  desired  only  because  the  People  will  not 
agitate,  nor  the  electors  sufficiently  support 
them !  Such  is  the  daily  language  of  its  adhe- 
rents and  its  journals.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
People,  no  doubt  of  it,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
made  his  memorable  declarations ;  and  that  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  has,  one  by  one,  abandoned, 
dipped,  pared,  every  one  of  those  liberal  mea- 
sures by  which  it  was  pledged  to  stand  or  fall ! 

Intrigue  and  perfidy  within  itself  has  been 
another  remarkable  distinction  of  this  Admin- 
istration. Lord  Brougham,  too  liberal,  far  too 
much  identified  with  the  People,  was  be- 
trayed by  it; — him  they  could  not  sacrifice — 
he  stood  in  his  own  inherent  strength.  Lord 
Durham  was  sacrificed  by  it — ^his  own  vanity 
forming  the  bait.  Lord  Glenelg  was  meanly 
betrayed  and  abandoned  by  his  deceitful  col- 
leagues, who  had  shared  and  sanctioned  every 
important  act  of  his  policy;  and  we  have  no 


doubt  that  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  is  another 
marked  victim,  though  his  ambition  or  vanity 
may  have  been  oonsenting.  Why  was  he  dragged 
from  the  land  which  they  say  he  had  saved? 
Why  exhibited  in  the  odious  position  of  assumin^^ 
an  important  office  for  which  he  was  unfit,  and 
tricking  an  abler  minister  out  of  his  place  ?  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
must  be  thrust  into  the  Home  Office,  exactly 
when  its  duties  had  become  doubly  difficult,  and 
when  the  gloomiest  and  most  perilous  juncture 
had  arisen  which  the  country  has  experienced 
since  the  days  of  Castlereagh. 

It  is  pouring  water  on  a  drowned  rat,  to 
waste  more  words  about  these  Ministers  or  their 
claims  to  the  support  of  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment. Yet  how  is  it  possible  for  any  man  of 
Liberal  principles  and  generous  feelings  to  look 
back  on  the  bright  promise  which  their  baae 
temporizing  policy  has  blighted  without  the  ex- 
pression of  indignant  contempt ! 

Had  there  been  good  faith,  integrity,  or  hon- 
our in  their  hearts,  how  different  might  their 
position  now  have  been,  even  in  those  minor  re- 
spects which  all  statesmen  value  more  or  less 
emolument  and  power  ?  In  the  early  summer  of 
1836,  they  could,  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  their 
best  and  most  popular  measures,  have  resigned 
with  dignity  and  honour,  and  have  carried  with 
them  the  confidence  and  good  wishes  of  tho 
People.  The  Tories  must  have  come  into 
place,  and  perhaps  have  remained  in  office  until 
the  death  of  the  King  in  the  following  sum- 
mer; for  we  assume  that  the  King  must,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  have  died  whoever  were 
his  Ministers.  Supposing  the  Whigs  sincere 
in  their  professions,  of  even  a  limited  liber, 
ality,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  by  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  and  a  new  election  animated 
by  the  party,  senseless  cry  of  the  Qvbbn  and  Rb- 
FORM,  would  have  shewn  very  different  results 
from  those  which  have  left  the  miserable  and 
despised  Whigs  in  the  most  pitiful  majority 
by  which  any  drowning  Ministry  ever  clung* 
to  office.  They  are  not  even  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  want  judgment*  probity,  and 
courage.  One  of  these  qualities  would  have 
saved  them ;  but  wanting  all,  of  what  worth  are 
the  Melbourne  Whigs  to  any  party  or  indivi- 
dual, save  for  what  they  have  to  give  ? — who  but 
their  mercenaries  can  now  say  one  word  in  their 
behalf  ?  For  our  own  parts,  we  may  frankly  avow 
that,  with  The  E^paminer  of  four  years  back,  be- 
fore the  Melbourne  Ministry  had  convicted  itself. 


*< 


WE    PREFER  A    STRUOOLB   WITH    THB   TORIBS    Ilf 


OFFICE,  TO  A  CONTEST,  NOT  SO  CUSARLY  T7N1>BII8TOOD 
BY  THB  PUBLIC,  WITH  ANTI-RBFORMXBS  UNDER 
IiIBERAIi  OOLOUBS." 


TO  THE  VIOLET. 


Like  tbe«^  fkir  flow'reC  of  the  spring, 
That  bloom *8t  unheeded  in  the  shade, 

Yet  wilt  tweet  odour  round  thee  flinf, 
£*en  when  thy  brightest  beauties  fsde^ 


Are  those  dear  hopes  the  yoathol  breast 

Doth  oft  in  secret  fondly  cherish, 
Ers,  like  of  human  things  the  rest, 

Timers  bank  band  crush  thtoii  and  thsy  psrishv 

M,M. 
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HUSTIC  TALES. 

BY  SAMUEL  P06S0N,  INNKIEPBR. 
HUNTING  A  FUMMARD. 


SirBBOVNBBD  by  an  extensive  and  admiring 
nual  aadieQcej  with  hit  liquor  on  the  hob  at  his 
elbow,  hie  pipe  in  hand^  and  using  the  fire  as  a 
spittoon,  the  landlord  was  in  all  his  glory.  The 
eonversation  turned  upon  rats,  mice,  owls^  and 
wetsela;  when  Sam  Pogion  very  energetically 
obserred— - 

''  Well,  of  all  th'  yarmint  as  iver  was  a  pest 
to  onybody,  we'd  an  old  fummard  in  ar  yard  the 
very  worst.  He  used  to  kill  the  chickens,  and 
sadc  th'  eggs,  till  my  missis  at  last  couldn't  get 
a  single  one  to  mak'  a  puddin'  on«  It  was  no 
use  her  watchin,  you  know*— she  watoh'd  and 
watch'd  her  eyes  out  of  her  head,  an'  was  just  as 
Ibr*m4  as  afore.  And  as  to  lookin'  sharp  about 
her,  it  wasn't  of  no  manner  of  use  whativer,  for 
thoo^  ahe  used  to  run  as  fast  as  a  divil  down  to 
th'  neata  as  soon  ae  iver  she  heard  a  hen  cackle, 
it  was  ten  to  one,  and  more  nor  that,  if  he  had 
n't  bin  afore  her  and  suck'd  th'  egg«  I  set  Jots 
•f  trmpB  ibr  him  myself,  and  poison  wi'ont  end, 
all  about  th'  stables  and  henroost ;  but,  instead 
of  doing  ony  good,  they  only  catched  some  o' 
th'  fowls  theirselves,  and  snapped  their  legs  off, 
so  that  we  had  to  kill  'em ;  and  th'  poison  put  a 
end  to  iver  so  many  more.  Mony  and  mony  a 
time  I  got  into  a  gret  passion  about  it,  and  de^ 
tarmlned  I'd  have  him  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  he  was  always  too  sharp  for 
me,  and  at  last  1  gied  it  in  for  a  bad  job. 

**  Howirer,  one  mornin'  after  we'd  had  ar 
break£sst,  my  missis  comes  out  o'  th'  pantry  wi' 
a  giet  jorum  of  old  milk  in  her  hand,  and,  says 
ahe,  '  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sam,  we'd  have  a  pud- 
din'  to-day — for  this  milk's  going  sour^  if  it 
wasn't  for  that  dlvil   of  a  fummard ; — I  don't 
think   there's  sich  a  thing  as  a  egg  to  be  got, 
though,  good  lack,  we've  hens  enough  to  mak' 
five  hundred  puddins.    Raellyi  Sam,'  says  she, 
'  if  yon  can't  contrive  summut  or  another  for 
gettieg  rid  on  him  afore  long,  I'll  set  to  an'  try 
what  I  can  do  myself.'    I  laughed  at  that,  you 
know,   as  well   I   might,  and,  says  I,  *  Why, 
Kitty,  do  you  think  yo'  can  do  onythink?' — 
*  Do  or  not  do,'  says  she,  '  I   not  go  on  this 
way  no   longer,  that  I'm  aartin  on.      I  have 
n't  got  a  egg  for  nobody  nor  noat.    We  might 
just  as  well  keep  nlver  a  single  hen  at  all,  as 
bave  ivery  egg  sucked  as  soon  as   it's   laid. 
We've  bore  it  a  good  while,  now,'  says  she ; 
'  and  111  put  up  wi'  it  no  longer  ,*  for,  if  we've 
lived  to  be  betten  out  by  a  fummard  at  last,  it 's 
about  time  to  gie  it  up,  I  think.'—'  Well,  well, 
missis,'  says  I, '  here's  no  occamon  to  put  your- 
self into  iver  sich   a  gret  stew   about  it,   cos 
that's  not  get  rid  on  him,  I'm  sure.'—-'  I'm  in  no 
stew,'  says  she,  interrupting  me ;  '  only  I  don't 
like  to  see  all  th'  eggs  go  i'  that  manner,  and 
haire  a  gret  lot  of  milk  like  this  spoiled,  for 


want*of  using,  in  at  th'  bargain.' — '  Then/  says  I, 
'you  should  have  managed  better,  an'  used  it 
afore.'  That  set  her  pot  a-boiling  directly  ;  for, 
says  she — '  Haelly,  8am''  And  she  scrubbed 

past  me  at  th'  time,  as  if  I  was  a  post  too 
narrow  for  her  to  get  by—*  Raelly/  says 
she,  '  I  think  sometimes  you  go  and  say  things 
for  noat  in  the  world  but  aggravation's  sake/ 
And  then  she  banged  th'  basin  o'  milk  down 
on  to  th'  dresser  wi'  sich  a  whack,  it  cracked,  and 
all  th'  stuff  run  onto  th'  floor.  I  walked  off  into 
th'  bar  to  laugh  by  myself ;  for  I  seed  if  I  stopped 
behind,  it  would  soon  get  too  hot  to  hold  us 
boath ;  and,  after  that,  1  went  into  th'  yard 
and  fed  th'  pigs,  wi'  th'  contention  of  passing  it 
off  that  way ;  but  she  wouldn't  speak  another 
word  to  me  agen  of  all  that  day  after." 

Mr  Pogson  ceased,  as  though  his  tale  was 
finished. 

''But  what  comed  o'  th'  fummard  after  all?" 
asked  one. 

''Did  you  catch  him  i'the  end?"  asked  an- 
other, in  the  same  breath. 

"  Oh,  sartinly^  sartinly !"  cried  Sam,  starting 
bolt  upright,  as  if  from  a  resurrection.  "  We 
catched  him  about  a  three  weeks  after,  though' 
sich  a  hunt  as  we  had  to  do  it,  I'll  be  boun'  yo' 
nivet  heard  th'  like  to." 

"  It  was  a  rum  un,  for  sure,"  observed  Mr  F. 
Skinner  the  blacksmith. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Sam  ;  "  I  can  tell  it  better 
than  yo'  can^  ony  day.  Sukey,  ax  missis  to 
put  me  a  sup  more  gin  in  here." 

This  order  executed,  Samuel  wetted  his 
whistle,  and  resumed: — 

<'  I  think  I  said  it  was  about  a  three  week  or 
so  after  that  dust  between  mae  and  my  missis, 
when  we  catched  that  dom'd  fummard  at  last. 
The  way  it  comed  about  was  this.  One  day, 
about  dinner  time,  I  was  down  i'  th'  coal-hole 
breaking  some  big  lumps  as  was  too  much  for 
Sukey,  when  my  missis  comes  to  th'  top  o'  th' steps, 
and  calls  me,  as  I  thought,  to  go  to  my  dinner. 
'  Stop  a  bit,' says  I, '  till  I've  smashed  this  lump, 
and  then  I'll  come.'  But  she  didn't  hear  me, 
and  stood  shouting  and  bawling  till  I  went  up 
th'  steps.  When  I  got  there,  '  Sam,'  says  she, 
'you  mun  come  into  th'  kitchen  directly;  for 
here's  a  man  comed  in  an'  ordered  sixpen'orth 
of  gin  and  wetter,  an'  I'm  afraid  wi'out  your 
presence,  we  shall  niver  get  pead  for  it.' — '  Oh,' 
says  I, '  that's  it,  is  it  ?  But  he'll  sing  a  differ- 
ent song  when  he  sees  ma9i  or  else  I  shall  tak' 
th'  liberty  of  shewing  him  to  th'  right  about  wi' 
my  foot  under  his  court  laps.'  AVhen  missis 
heard  that,  and  sees  me  buttoning  my  jacket 
o'er,  to  be  ready,  says  she,  '  I  wouldn't  be 
rough  wi'  him,  Sam,  wi'out  I  couldn't  help  it; 
for  he's  an  old  nian«  poor  old  feller ;  and. 
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he  seems  to  me  like  a  varment  catcher,  hy  the 
dogs  he's  got.  We  might  set  him  a  job,  I  think, 
to  catch  that  nasty  fummard,  if  you  don't  go 
and  quarrel  with  him.'  <Wel]/  says  I,  Mf 
that's  all,  Where's  th'  use  of  fetching  me  up  out 
o'  th'  coal-hole,  an'  hindering  my  time  o'  that 
how,  just  to  tell  me  you  don't  want  me  to  do 
noat  when  I  come  ?'  ^  Well,  go  along  wi'  you,' 
aays  she,  '  and  do  as  you  like,  or  else,  I  reckon, 
you'll  be  kicking  me  next.'  That  word  went 
down  to  th'  bottom  of  my  heart  in  a  minnit, 
so  I  looked  straight  at  her  wi'  a  face  of  bestonish- 
ment,  and  says  I,  '  Kitty,'  says  I— for  I  meant 
to  cut  her  up  a  bit— says  I, '  ELitty,  do  you  know 
who  you're  talking  to  ?'  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  mak'  a  bigger  compression  on  her  feelings, 
I  set  boarth  my  eyes  on  her  like  a  pike.  '  Then 
you  should'nt  go,  Sam,'  says  she,  wi'  her  head 
hung  o'  one  side  for  modesty — 'you  should'nt 
go  an'  mak'  me  say  sich  crewel  things.'  *  There's 
no  making  i'th'  case,'  says  J ;  'for  its  my  drift 
to  unmak'  'em  instead  of  mak'  'em ;  come,'  says 
J,  '  say  noat  no  more  o'  that  sort  niver  agen, 
especially  to  me ;  and  then  here's  summut  to 
mak'  it  all  up' :  so,  wi'  that,  I  gied  her  one  o' 
my  kisses  as  I  used  to  do  when  we  was  courting, 
besides  squeezing  her  a  bit  in  at  th'  bargain ; 
and  then  I  went  for'ard  into  the  kitchen. 

I  fun'  th'  old  man  to  be  just  sich  as  my  mis- 
sis had  said — wi'  a'  gray  beard  about  a  week 
long,  completely  all  over  his  face  but  his  eye- 
lids, an'  three  rough  badgering  little  dogs  chained 
together,  along  wi'  him,  sitting  up  afore  th'  fire. 
I  gied  him  one  o'  my  sharp  looks,  to  begin  wi'— - 
just  to  mak'  him  cowardly — and  then  I  popped 
my  eye  on  to  his  gin  and  watter ;  but  said  noat. 
Howiver,  I  needn't  have  tried  to  frighten  him  so 
much,  for  th'  old  man  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 
an'  he  drunk  his  gin  and  watter  i'  sich  a  private 
way  as  if  he  know'd  he'd  no  right  to  it  whativer. 
In  a  bit,  while  I  stood  wi'  my  back  to  th'  fire  till 
the  calves  of  my  legs  was  as  hot  as  divils,  he 
lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  drops  'em  agen,  and  then 
says  he — '  Lan'lo'd,'  says  he,  *  you  haven't  got  a 
little  bizziness  i'  my  way,  have  you,  for  me  this 
mo'ning  ?'  N— o,'  says  I,  *  master,  I  don't  know 
of  onythink  partikler,  for  we  ar'n't  so  much 
pestered  wi'  rots  here  as  you  might  think,  to  look 
at  us.' —  *  Cos',  he  observed,  '  if  you  had  iver 
sich  a  little  job,  I  should  feel  thankful,  as  I  hav'- 
n't  had  noat  to  do  these  two  deys.  That  little 
dog  there,'  said  he,  pointing  to  one  on  'em  about 
th'  colour  of  a  dirty  shirt,  and  wi'  hair  on  his 
nose  as  long  as  grass — '  that  little  dog  '11  kill  me 
sixty  or  seventy  rots  in  five  minnits  after  he's 
once  got  'em  out  o'  th'  hole ;  a  better  bit  of 
dogsmeat,'  said  he, '  niver  went  on  four  legs  than 
him  ;'  and  then  he  called  him  up  and  let  him  lick 
his  face  from  top  to  bottom,  which,  I  fancy,  by 
th'  looks  on  him,  was  his  way  of  weshing  it  ivery 
morning.  After  some  more  conservation  of  that 
sort,  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  as  he  hadn't  always 
bin  90  poor  as  he  was  now ;  '  for,'  says  he, '  when 
I  was  a  young  man  in  my  prime,  1  could  stir 
about  in  a  way  as  I  can't  at  this  dey  ;  for  my 
limbs  has  got  old  and  stiff,  and  almost  more 


trouble  to  me  than  they're  worth.  At  one  time,' 
said  he,  '  I  was  rot-catdier  to  th'  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, for  he  was  reg'larly  infested  and  eaten  up 
by  'em ;  and  them  was  my  best  deys ;  for  as  sure 
as  iver  I  went  to  that  house,  no  sooner  was  my 
job  done,  than  the  sarvants — as  was  all  as  good 
as  gentlemen — ^had  me  down  into  th'  kitchen, 
and  there  stuffed  me  up  wi'  meat  and  puddin,  till 
I  could  but  just  walk  away  agen  ;  besides  pay. 
ing  me  a  penny  a  head  for  all  I  catched,  which, 
sometimes,  sent  me  home  wi'  almost  as  much 
money  i'  my  pocket  as  th'  Duke  his-self.' 

''  If  yo'  call  this  tailing  th'  fummard  hunt  better 
than  me"  cried  Mr  Skinner  the  blacksmith, 
**  1  can  only  tell  you,  Pogson,  as  you've  a  blessed 
deal  better  opinion  of  yourself  than  ony  body 
else  has  on  yoiu" 

Sam  turned  round  very  ferociously ;  and,  fix. 
ing  his  eyes,  '*  like  a  pike,"  on  the  countenance 
of  his  guest,  observed — "  Dom  it,  what's  amiss 
now?  I'll  tell  a  tale  agen  sich  a  chap  as  yo% 
or  ony  body  like  you,  for  ony  money,  as  soon  as 
look  at  you." 

*'  Well,  go  on,  Pogson,"  replied  the  black, 
smith,  ''  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  sort  of  a 
consam  you  'U  mak*  on 't." 

'<  Consarn  mak'  on  't  ?"  exclaimed  the  land, 
lord ;  "  why  sich  a  consam  as  yo'  couldn't,  that's 
sartin.  I  wiil  go  on,  and  more  nor  that,  I'll  go  on  1* 
my  own  wey  an'all,  so  yo'  might  as  well  save  your 
breath  to  talk  to  your  wife  wi',  when  you  go  home." 

Samuel  swallowed  down  the  remainder  of  his 
ire  in  a  deep  draught  of  gin  and  water.  Then> 
turning  his  back  plump  upon  Mr  Skinner,  he 
resumed  his  tale  after  this  manner  :— 

*'  When  th'  old  man  had  toud  me  as  much  as 
he  liked  about  his-self,  I  poked  in  a  queshton 
edgeways ;  and,  says  I,  '  As  yo've  said  so  much 
about  this  dog  of  your'n,  just  let  me  ax  one 
thing — What  sort  of  a  hand  is  he  at  a  fum. 
mard  ?'— -'  Why,'  says  he,  'if  you  know  onythink 
of  what  a  dog  sliould  be,  you'll  say  he  is  Ui'  best 
in  all  Ingland.  He  likes  a  fummard  above  all 
other  varment  agen.  Have  you  ony  on  'em  here- 
about ?'  said  he.—'  We  have,'  said  I.  *  We've  a 
old  fummard  i'  ar  yard,  that  has  bin  th'  plague  o' 
my  life,  and  my  missis's  an'  all,  these  three  year. 
We  hav'n't  tasted  a  puddin  hardly  these  months 
together.' — '  Well,  lan'lo'd,'  says  he, '  that's  beU 
ter  than  me,  for  I  hav'n't  tasted  a  puddin  sin  I 
was  a  young  man  at  th'  Duke's.' — ^  Come  then,' 
was  my  reply  to  that, '  if  yo'  can  catch  this  fum- 
mard, we'll  treat  you  to  a  puddin  agen  o'er  it.'— 
^  And  yo'U  say  noat  about  this  gin  and  watter  ?' 
said  he. — '  What,'  said  I,  *•  1  'spose  you  can't  pay 
for't  ?' — '  As  God's  i'  heaven,  we  mun  speak  th* 
truth,'  said  he,  '  and  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly  I 
have  but  twopence  ha'penny  i'  th'  world.' — *  Well, 
well,'  said  I,  '  tak'  no  heed,  old  chap — ^yo*  kill 
th'  fummard,  and  we'll  settle  th'  rest  straight 
enough,  I've  no  doubt*'  He  rubbed  his  hands  over 
that,  an'  clapped  his  dog  on  th'  ribs ;  but,  poor 
feller,  he  sounded  as  hollow  as  a  empty  barreL 

"  '  Sit  there,'  said  1,  '  till  I  come  back ;'  and 
then  I  went  into  th'  bar  to  my  dinner.  Missis 
wanted  to  know  directly  if  I'd  .turned  him  out 
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•'  th'  hooae.  '  No/  ays  1,  '  he's  by  th'  fireside 
now ;  and  aa  that  f amaiard's  bin  sicb  a  sore  to 
jrou  so  long,  I've  gone  an'  ingaged  him  to  hunt 
him  oat  this  afternoon.'-—'  That's  right>  Sam/ 
says  ahe  ;  '  yo'  can  be  as  good  as  onybody  when 
yott  try.'  Ajid  then  she  carved  me  as  nice  a  bit 
of  meat  as  man's  eye  could  wish  to  see  on  a  plate. 
'  So  can  yo',  Kitty/  says  I,  '  yo're  a  good  wench 
when  you  ar'n't  in  a  passion.' — '  Well,  niver 
mind,  Sam/  says  she  to  that ;  '  we've  stuck  to^. 
getfaer  pritty  well  i'  spite  of  all  passions.' — 
*  Sartinly  we  have/  was  my  reply ;  '  and  we'U 
stick  together  a  bit  more,  Kitty.'  So  I  lean'd 
all  o'er  th'  dinner  things,  and  gied  her  another 
of  ray  kisses,  cos  I  know'd  she  liked  'em  better 
than  ony  other  sauce  on  th*  table. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  when  th'  old  man  had 
tucked  in  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  as  missis 
gied  him  extra,  besides  a  pint  of  ale  wi'  a  sup  of 
beer  in  it,  as  I  let  him  hae,  just  to  moisten 
t'other,  he  unbuckled  th'  straps  oflTn  his  dogs' 
necks,  and  then  says  he — '  Now,  lan'lo'd,  we're 
all  ready;  where's  th'  hole?'  I  clapped  on 
my  old  britches,  and  a  fustin  jacket  as  was  my 
£uther's,  and  wi'  as  good  a  heart  as  iver  I  had  in 
my  life,  I  took  him  through  th'  cowshed  into  th' 
henroost,  and  shew'd  him  th'  hole.  But  afore 
I'd  got  hafe  wey  there,  I  turn'd  back  agen  into 
th'  bar,  and  says  I,  *  Missis,  let's  hae  a  sup  o' 
gin,  just  afore  we  set  about  it,  and  then  I  shall 
hare  a  bit  of  sperit  to  go  on  when  I've  once  got 
my  nose  in.' — *  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sam,'  says  she, 
'  yo'  can  hae  it  wheniver  yo'  like,  but  I  wish 
you'd  get  into  a  wey  of  dotn'  things  wi'out  it.'-^* 
'  Ay,'  says  I,  '  if  I  was  to  do  that,  I  should  soon 
get  into  a  wey  of  doin'  noat  at  all.'  And  then  I 
tem  it  down,  and  walked  awey. 

''  It  didn't  tak'  us  loDg  to  prog  him  out,  which 
was  done  by  th'  old  man's  little  dog — Crab  by 
name  ;  and  as  I  happen'd  to  be  t'other  side  th' 
wall^  I  seed  th'  fummard  run  like  a  cake  of 
lightning  under  a  old  hencoop  of  arn,  up  th' 
pig-trough,  across  th'  mukheap,  down  the  chan- 
nel, top  o'  the  pigsty  saving,  and  frum  there  into 
th'  hedge  as  goes  along  down  th'  back  of  that 
dbsthole  of  am.  At  th'  same  minnit  Crab  comes 
out  like  a  racehorse  after  him  in  a  way  that  made 
mae  rery  much  bemire  his  game  and  sperit. 
But  while  I  stood  i'  contemplation  on  him, 
dom  his  little  carcase!  just  for  sake  of  going 
atraightest  road,  he  comes  bang  betwixt  my  legs, 
and  flings  me  right  doun  on  my  posterity,  into 
a  sartin  dirt,  as  ar  cow  had  brought  there  i' 
th'  morning.  Howiver,  thinks  I,  if  th'  fummard 
is  to  be  took,  it 's  no  use  to  stick  to  trifles,  so  I 
jampa  onto  my  legs  agen,  and  goes  after  Crab 
wi'  all  th'  eagerness  of  a  diild. 

**  It  happened  to  be  Monday,  when  almost  every 
iMMly's  downright  idle;  and  as  th'  fummard 
took  up  along  th'  road  side  through  th'  village, 
we'd  soon  about  thirty  or  forty  chaps,  beside 
myself,  after  him ;  which  sartinly  was  plenty  to 
eatdi  sich  a  little  thing  as  a  fummard,  if  quantity 
oooid  do  it.  From  there  he  took  up  th'  hill 
tovarda  Squire  Elkslands,  where  we  all  followed 
bim  wi'  Crab  Bt  th'  head  on  ns>  till  ve  lost  'em , 


boarth  in  a  little  spinney  aa  th'  Squire  had 
planted  some  time  ago  to  harbour  game.  There 
I  thought  we  should  have  lost  him  for  iver ;  but, 
in  about  ten  minutes,  out  they  boarth  comes 
agen,  and  runs  down  i'  the  direction  of  Mester 
Wild's,  ar  parson's,  you  know.  That  was  across 
th'  Squire's  land,  so  there  was  only  me  and  two 
more  as  durst  follow  'em ;  but  that  sup  of  gin 
yo'  see  had  clapped  a  rowel  under  my  teal  as 
pricked  me  on  to  catch  th'  fummard  this  time  i' 
spite  of  onythink.  Though  if  I'd  seed  afore- 
hand  what  would  have  corned  on  it,  I  should 
have  hizzitated  a  bit  afore  goiu'  ony  farder. 

'' Yo'see  when  we  got  down  agen  th'  parsonage 
garden,  I  seed  th'  fummard  run  between  th' 
pales,  and  Crab  jump  bang  over  after  him.  That 
struck  me  all  on  a  heap  at  first ;  cos  I  was 
dumbfoundered  what  to  do  about  it.  But  in  a 
bit  I  gethers  my  sperits  up,  just  wipes  my 
mouth,  to  mak'  it  fit  to  be  seen  by  th'  par- 
son, and  then  goes  up  wi'  a  good  face,  and 
raps  at  th'  door.  Now,  I  raither  fancy  Mr  Wild 
seed  it  was  me  from  his  window,  and  knowing 
my  way  of  going  straight  into  folkses  houses 
sometimes,  comed  out  bis-self,  cos  he  had  com. 
pany  i'  th'  parlor,  to  hinder  me.  When  he  op-, 
pened  the  door,  I  fetches  him  a  beggarly  look  i' 
the  face,  and  says  I,  *  Good  afternoon.  Master 
Wild.  I  hope  yo'  and  Missis  Wild,  and  th' 
children,  is  all  very  well/  but  he  stopped 
me  there,  and  says  he ;  'Ah  !  Mr  Pogson,  is  it 
you?'  says  he;  '  I  can't  mak'  out  no  warrands 
just  now :  call  to-morrow  morning,  as  I'm  par. 
ticularly  bizzy  at  this  moment ;'  though  as  I'd 
shined  th'  bottles  through  th'  window,  I  knowed 
he  was  bizzy  i'  noat  but  drinking  his  wine. 
Howiver,  thinks  I,  to  my  own  mind,  that's  no 
consarn  of  your'n  Sam,  so  ax  him  your  queshton 
and  have  done  wi'  it.  So,  says  I,  '  Mr  Wild,  I  not 
retain  yo'  hafe  a  minnit,  just  while  I  ax  if  you'll 
let  me  pop  into  your  garden  to  catch  a  fummard. 
Oh,  here  he's,'  said  I ;  for  at  that  very  time  th' 
fummard  comes  along  th'  house  wall,  Crab  close 
after  him ;  and  afore  Mr  Wild  could  shut  th' 
door,  they  boarth  on  'em  run  slap  in — round  th' 
passage ;  and  then,  as  Mr  Wild  had  left  the  par. 
lour  door  oppen,  while  he  comed  out  to  speak 
to  me,  bang  they  went  in  there  among  all  th^ 
company.  I  turn'd  as  blew  as  yesterday's  milk 
wi'  bestonishment ;  but  as  noat  else  could  be 
done  now,  I  runs  straight  in  after  'em,  and  ex- 
erts  myself  all  as  lay  in  my  power  to  put  a  end 
to  th'  fummard.  Though  afore  that  was  done, 
th'  wimmin  had  screamed  theirselves  into  fits, 
and  th'  men  had  knocked  the  table  clean  down 
and  spilt  ivery  think  on  it  wi'  trying  to  kill  both 
dog  and  fummard.  *  Nay,  nay,  gentlemen,'  says 
I,  ^  keep  your  prokera  off'n  that  dog,  or  else 
yo'll  kill  th'  best  man  among  us.'  That  made 
some  on  'em  laugh ;  but  they  soon  changed  their 
notes  when  all  on  a  sudden  there  comes  up  a 
smell  sich  as  sartinly  niver  the  like  to  went  up 
my  nose  afore  nor  since ;  as  I  suppose  you  know 
— some  on  you  at  least — how  a  fummard  isn't 
provided  by  natur'  wi'  ony  other  weapon  to  de- 
fend itself  wi'  but  a  great  thick  stink  aa  it 
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remits  at  them  m  meddles  wi'  it^  just  at  th'  last 
gasp^  when  it  can't  do  noat  else  whativer  to  keep 
'em  o£F.  In  this  consarn  [  know,  hy  my  own  eyes^ 
it  soon  cleared  th'  room  of  iverybody,  and  me 
in  at  th'  bargain,  but  Crab.  Though  I  stood  wi' 
my  ear  to  th'  key-hole,  and  soon  found  out  by 
th'  noise  being  over,  when  he'd  killed  him.  I 
then  goes  in  and  finds  th'  fummard  dead  in  a 
corner,  and  Crab  lying  down  agen  him,  panting 
and  blowing  enough  to  oppen  his  ribs,  like  a  un- 
hooped  barrel.  I  tak's  th'  fummard  by  the  teal 
i'  one  hand,  and  my  nose  fast  i'  th'  other,  and 
slings  him  clean  out  o'  th'  window ;  and  then  I 
was  getting  out  myself  same  wey  o'  purpose  to 
'void  Mester  Wild,  when  he  stood  on  th'  grass  i' 
th'  front,  and  there  catched  me  just  as  I'd  got 
straddle  legs  across  th'  window  sill.  That  made 
mae  so  cowardly,  I  hadn't  resolution  to  go  neither 
one  wey  nor  t'other;  so  he  comes  up  to  me  in  sich 
a  rage  as  I  thought  no  parson  niver  could  be  in, 
and,  wi'  his  fists  doubled,  says  he,  '  Mr  Pog- 
Bon !'  says  he,  '  what  in  the  name  of  *  *  *  have 
yo'  bin  about  ?  Go  out  of  my  sight  this  min- 
nit,  and  niver  let  me  see  your  face  nigh  this 
place  on  no  account  agen.  Bless  my  soul !'  says 
he,  '  yo'  act  more  like  a  madman  than  a  ration- 
able  being;  and,  after  all,  not  contented  wi' 
making  my  house  worse  than  a  common  neces- 
sary,  yo've  finished  off  by  flinging  your  varmint 
raight  into  my  friend  Mester  Doubleday's  face  !' 
"  I  could  hardly  help  laughing  to  hear  that ; 
but  I  knowed  it  would  not  do  ;  so  I  screwed  my 
mouth  into  another  shape,  and  says  I — '  Well, 
raelly,  Mr  Wild,  I  do  assure  you  I'd  no  conten. 
tion  of  flinging  th'  fummard  into  nobody's  face 
whativer ;  and  I'm  very  sorry,  very,  indeed,  to 
hear  it ;  but  I  hope  yo'll  mak'  my  bequests  to 
Mester  Doubleday,  and  gie  him  my  compliments, 

and  say' and  then  I  got  into  th'  mud  for 

want  of  words ;  but,  in  a  bit,  says  I,  *  and  tell 
him  he's  very  welcome  to  onythink  I  can  do  for 
him.'  That  was  what  I  said,  cos,  yo'  see,  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  soothe  it  up  that  away, 
and  try  to  satisfy  Mester  Doubleday  that  I  had 
good  notions  towards  him  i'  spite  o'  th*  fummard, 
or  onythink  else.  But  Mester  Wild  was  in  a 
very  great  passion  indeed,  and  his  reply  was— 
'  Don't  Doubleday  me,  Mr  Pogson.  Dom  and 
sink  it'*— for  he  couldn't  help  swearing,  at  last, 
though  he  was  one  o'  th'  gospel — '  Sink  it,' 
says  he,  '  what  did  yo'  come  here  at  all  for  ? 
Hasn't  yo'  nowhere  to  catch  your  varmint  but 
in  sich  a  place  as  this  ?  But  go  along,  go  along,' 
says  he,  '  directly,  or  else  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
do  what  I  don't  like.'  To  which  says  I— <  Why, 
as  to  that,  Mr  Wild,  I  don't  know  onythink 
about  it ;  ony  more  than  what  yo'  may  be  well 
insured  on,  that  I  sha'n't  tak'  no  thumps  from 
nobody  wi'  compunity,'  says  I.  'I  have  a  sar- 
tin  inspect  for  yo'  i'  mony  ways,  but  I  don't 
oarry  it  so  far  as  to  submit  to  have  mjrself 
leathered  wi'out  turning  agen.  Only,  afore  yo' 
recede  to  ony  violence,  if  yo've  th'  least  bit  of 
reason  in  you— and  your  head's  big  enough  to 
houd  summut,  by  th'  looks  on  't— if  yo've/ 
laid  I,  'just  hear  thii  aoiwer  afore  yo'  do  it,  and 


then,  p'rhape,  yo'll  find  a  bit  of  a  text  somewhere 
as  '11  reduce  you  to  look  on  it  wi'  a  more  Chrish- 
tian  eye  than  yo've  got  in  yonr  head  at  present/ 
says  I.  'It  can't  be  no  secret  to  yo'  among  th' 
rest— for  iverybody  knowed  on't  long  ago-^that 
mae  and  my  missis  has  bin  bothered  wi'  this 
same  fummard  in  ar  yard  these  three  year,  or 
more ;  and  I've  done  to  th'  best  of  my  stability 
to  get  rid  on  him,  but  to  no  purpos ;  so,  this 
mornin'  there  comes  an  old   man''  '  Ay, 

ay/  says  he,  wi'  his  interruptions,  '  this  is  no 
consequence  to  me,  Mester  Pogson;  /  don't 
want  a  long  rigmarole  about  it.'  '  WeU,  dom 
it !'  says  I,  interrupting  him  agen,  'if  yo'  not 
hear  all  on't,  do  just  let  me  clear  myself  about 
th'  stink,'  says  I ;  '  yo'  can't  stick  at  that  ony 
how.'  And  then  I  went  on  agen,  just  where  I'd 
left  off,  till  I  broat  th'  fummard  down  th'  hill  to 
his  garden,  and  then  says  I — '  Now,  yo'  mun  be 
well  aware,  Mester  Wild,  as  yo'  often  say  your- 
self  from  th'  pulpit,  that  we  none  on  us  can  tell 
what  th'  next  minnit  may  bring  foarth,  or  else  it's 
sartin  if  I  could  have  foreseed  this  great  smell  as 
was  going  to  happen,  it's  sartin,  sure/y,'  says  I, 
Hhat  I'd  sooner  have  gone  and  knocked  my  own 
head  off'n  my  shoulders,  than  iver  that  smell 
should  have  come  to  pass.  But  as  it  t«  so  now, 
Mester  Wild,  there  's  no  helping  on't/  says  I. 
'  Yo'  can't  blame  me — I  hav'n't  made  th'  stink- 
that,  I  hope,  you're  sartin  on ;  or  else  I  should 
be  very  well  satisfied — if  it  was  mine — to  tak' 
th'  results  on  it  onto  my  own  head.' 

""That  seemed  to  soften  him  a  bit  down  to 
reason ;  for  says  he,  *  Well,  well,  Mester  Pog- 
son, I've  beared  all  yo've  to  say  about  it.— - 
It  'a  a  bad  job  to  say  th'  best  on't. — I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  my  company  hardly ;  but  yo'd 
better  go  away,  and  niver  let  sich  a  thing  as  this 
happen  no  more.'  So  wi'  that  I  drawed  my  other 
leg  through  th'  window,  and  jumped  down  wi' 
a  greet  bow  to  Mester  Wild,  and  went  back  wi* 
Crab  under  my  arm. 

"  When  I  got  down  to  ar  house,  I  found  th' 
old  rot-catcher  in  a  big  quandary  for  fear  his 
dog  should  be  lost ;  but  I  flung  him  down  into 
th'  middle  o'  th'  floor  afore  his  eyes  r  and  that 
settled  his  stummick  at  once*  But  when  I  come 
to  sit  down  aside  on  him,  he  gied  me  a  good 
blowing-up  for  letting  th'  fummard  get  out  o* 
th'  henroost  at  all;  cos  yo'  see,  by  rights,  we 
ought  to  have  stopped  all  the  holes  up  afore  th' 
dog  was  let  loose.  Howiver  I  toud  him  it  wae 
more  his  biaziness  than  mine,  and  so  we  settled  it. 

"When  I  toud  my  missis  all  about  it,  says 
she,  '  Well,  Sam— I'm  very  glad  it  didn't  hap> 
pen  in  ar  bouse^  or  else  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  if  it  had  spoiled  all  th'  ale.' 
'  Truly/  says  I,  '  and  as  to  th'  parson,  he  mun 
put  up  wi'  it  as  well  as  he  can,  for  as  he  tak'a 
sich  a  big  tithe  on  iverythink  else,  I  don't  see 
why  he  shouldn't  tak'  a  tithe,  for  once  in  hie 
life,  on  fummards  as  well.  And  if  all  was  trew 
as  comed  to  ar  ears  afterward,  sartinly  he  did  ; 
for  it  was  said,  all  o'er  Straggltthorpe,  that  they 
couldn't  becustom  theirselves  to  inhabit  that 
parlor  of  fire  or  u  weeka  after.' " 
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*'  I  AIMAV9  wmik  mj  horse  into  a  town  or  up 
to  a  hotel  door/'  said  Jack,  as  we  descended  the 

kit  hill  to  the  famous  watering  town  of  B , 

and  passed  leisurely  the  spring. 

He  sat  on  the  le/l  side,  driving ;  a  peculiarity 
of  his  own,  adopted^  like  most  of  his  other  whims, 
from  a  horror  of  being  like  other  people ;  his 
ecoentrie  palm  leaf  sombrero,  inclined,  at  the 
nearest  po:$sible  angle,  to  his  left  eye,  and  his 
rein-hand  held. up,  as  if  for  a  graceful  gesture, 
at  about  the  second  button. 

It  was  just  evening,  and  the  great  piazza  was 
crowded  with  promenaders.  1  was  a  stranger  to 
the  gay  crowd  myself:  but  as  our  curricle  stopped, 
couple  after  couple  recognised  Jack,  and  we 
were  surrounded,  before  we  could  set  foot  upon 
the  ground,  by  beaux  and  belles,  all,  in  that 
atmosphere  of  free  manners,  ready  to  throw  off 
the  metropolitan  reserve,  and  give  an  uproarious 
welcome  to  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  on 
the  pav^.  With  some  difficulty  we  reached 
oarroome^  and  were  about  preparing  for  a 
toilet,  when  the  bell  rang  for  tea.  I  felt  the 
lumraons  sensitively;  for  Jack  had  refused  to  dine 
on  the  road,  because  the  "  Half  Moon"  smelt  of 
herrings ;  and  1  looked  forward  to  the  bathing, 
aad  brushing,  and  cravating  that  was  before 
me,  with  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  appetite. 
My  resolution  was  soon  made. 

''  Jack  r  shouted  1,  talking  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  through  the  lattice  over  the  door,  "  1 
tbiok  I'U  go  to  tea  before  dressing." 

"  You'll  be  sent  to  Coventry  if  you  do,"  an- 
swered the  dandy,  in  a  tone  of  deliberate  con- 
viction« 

It  sounded  like  a  knell ;  but  appetite  is  imper- 
ative. I  knew  I  was  sun-burnt  and  flushed :  I 
knew  my  travelling  coat  was  excessively  unbe- 
ooning  :  I  knew  I  was  grimed  beyond  the  re- 
demption of  anything  but  a  two  hours'  lavation 
in  rose  water  and  cream,  by  the  dust  of  the  worst 
of  roads :  I  knew  I  looked  more  like  a  black- 
smith's 'prentice  (I  was  never  handsome  ;  but  I 
can  dress)  than  a  gentleman  scholar ;  but,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  seat  unobserved  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  and  coming  back  to  pursue 
my  toilet  leisurely  and  philosophically,  (an  im- 
poMtble  thing,  let  me  say,  with  an  appetite,)  I 
ventured. 

I  had  come  to  B  ,  by  the  way,  with  an  ob- 
ject One  of  the  most  admired  women  there, 
was  a  sister  of  an  old  college  friend,  who,  with 
a  brother's  fondness  on  one  side,  and  a  friend's 
so  the  other,  had  praised  me  to  his  sister,  and 
his  sister  to  me>  till  between  descriptions,  and 
pstteripts,  and  the  thousand  indefinite  modes  of 
myitilying  one  another,  we  were  mutually  curi- 
aot  to  meet.    With  this  explanation  I  go  on. 

The  two  immense  tables  stretched  down  in 
IsQg  and  busy  perspective  through  the  hall, 
crowded  with  the  five  hundred  fashionables  and 
v«ttld4ie-je'0;  Mid  the  knives^  and  9poons>  and 


the  women's  voices  (men  never  talk  till  the  meal 
is  over)  were  mingled  in  bewildering  confusion. 
With  some  difficulty  I  found  a  seat,  just  vacated 
by  an  invalid ;  and,  hoping  that  I  had  stepped 
in  unobserved,  I  sent  for  a  cold  bird,  and  plyed 
my  knife  and  fork  in  busy  silence. 

Birds,  berries,  and  bread  and  butter,  gave  me 
courage.  I  had  finished  my  meal,  but  I  sat 
looking  up  the  long  line  of  faces  on  the  opposite 
side,  speculating  on  one  physiogomy  and  an. 
other,  and  selecting  future  acquaintances  from 
the  pretty  and  the  piquant.  All  at  once  my 
eye  caught  upon  a  side  face  I  had  seen  before  ; 
and  a  sudden  turn,  and  a  mutual  recognition , 
left  me  no  hope  of  escape.  There  sat  my  old 
friend  ;  and  1  knew  instantly,  by  the  resem- 
blance, that  the  tall  magnificent  creature  at 
his  side  was  his  sister !  I  felt  the  blood  rush 
into  my  face  like  a  broken  sluice.  You  never 
saw  me  blush — (thank  Heaven,  I  never  do, 
except  upon  surprise.)  'Tis  horrible  I  My 
eyes,  nose,  forehead  were  purple.  I  knew  it  1 
—I  could  see  every  vein  in  my  mind's  spec- 
trum !  I  saw  Harry  speak  to  his  sister.  Her 
eyes  were  on  me  in  an  instant ;  and,  as  I  turned 
half  away,  and  almost  burst  a  bloodvessel  in 
trying  to  louk  unconscious,  I  could  see  by  my 
eye  that  her  glass  was  raised,  ^nd  I  felt  it  to  go 
down  to  my  dress,  and  up  to  my  red  forehead, 
and  my  flattened  hair,  and  about  my  slovenly 
cravat.  What  did  I  not  suffer?  I  had  no 
power  to  move,  and  I  had  forgotten,  in  my  con. 
fusion,  the  commonest  ru^e  by  which  I  might 
have  avoided  her.  I  was  seen  and  scrutinized  ; 
and,  as  I  edged  out  of  the  hall  in  agony,  I  de* 
bated  whether  I  had  better  insult  my  old  friend, 
and  so  avoid  an  introduction,  or  drown  myself  in 
the  bath :  either  seemed  paradise  to  my  present 
feelings. 

Harry  wss  in  my  room  before  I  could  get  the 
door  closed. 

"  What  could  tempt  you  to  come  to  the  table, 
looking  so  like  the  devil  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  did  you 
point  me  out  to  your  sister  ?" 

In  a  long  four  years  of  intimacy,  we  had  never 
come  so  near  quarrelling.  He  told  me  frankly 
that  his  sister  was  disagreeably  surprised  at  my 
appearance;  and  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
cursed  my  stars  till  I  was  tired. 

Well,  I  bathed  and  dressed;  and,  at  nine 
o'clock,  Harry  was  in  my  room  again. 

*'  Gertrude  will  never  recognise  you,"  said  he, 
measuring  me  from  head  to  foot.  "  You  are 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  look  as  little  like  the 
blushing  youth  at  the  table  as  I  like  Hyperion." 

A  thought  struck  me.  I  was  always  impu- 
dent by  candlelight,  and  I  determined  on  my 
course  instantly.  I  remembered  that,  though 
very  tall,  I  was  rather  tlhoTt-bodied,  and  looked 
like  a  small  man  at  table ;  and,  trusting  to  the 
metamorphoie  of  a  studied  toilet,  I  proposed  to 
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Harry  to  introduce  me  by  another  name.    It 
was  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  mentioned. 

The  rooms  were  brUliantly  lighted^  and  the 
band  playing  a  march.  The  ball  had  not  com- 
menced. Fifty  or  sixty  couples,  however,  were 
promenading  round  the  room,  and  among  them 
Harry,  with  his  sister  upon  his  arm.  I  settled 
my  cravat,  and,  with  an  assurance  that  would 
have  astonished  myself  by  daylight,  lounged 
coolly  and  alone  up  the  middle  of  the  splendid 
hall,  my  head  slightly  inclined  in  a  collected 
modesty,  and  my  glass  passing  leisurely  over  the 
feet  only  of  the  gaily  dressed  promenaders.  I 
felt  that  every  eye  in  the  room  was  upon  me ; 
but  I  was  sure  of  my  self-possession.  As  Harry 
came  round,  I  caught,  once  more,  with  a  side 
glance,  the  glitter  of  a  glass  levelled  full  upon 
my  figure ;  and  my  hopes  sprang  like  mercury 
at  the  sound  of  the  low,  silver-toned — *^  Who  is 
he?" 

''A  college  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr  St 
James/'  said  Harry. 

*'  Does  he  talk  as  well  as  he  dresses?" 

I  did  not  hear  the  answer;  but,  a  moment 
after,  the  manager  clapped  his  hands  for  cotil- 
lons ;  and  Harry  came  to  present  me* 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  otherwise  than  in 
general  terms  of  my  progress  in  my  partner's 
favour.  I  had  the  advantage  of  having  read  her 
letters  for  four  years ;  and  I  knew  every  trait 
and  taste  she  possessed,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired; and  my  knowledge  of  her  character 
must  have  seemed  like  intuition.  I  could  quote 
all  her  favourite  authors;  and  I  remembered 
her  own  quotations,  and  did  not  fail,  of  course, 
to  introduce  them  ;  and  the  similarity  of  taste 
seemed  wonderful.  We  went  out  upon  the 
piazza  after  the  first  dance,  and  paced  its  dim. 
lighted  length  till  the  ball  was  over — four  glo- 
rious hours!  And  we  parted  at  two — very 
good  friends,  certainly ! 

I  had  my  name  entered  upon  the  books  as  Mr 
St  James.  I  gave  Jack  the  cue  (he  was  very 
near  betraying  me  twenty  times  a-day,)  and  no 

one  else  knew  me.    The  veritable  Mr  R 

(Harry  made  his  regrets  to  his  sister)  was  sup. 
posed  to  be  sick  in  his  room,  overheated  with 
travel.  Gertrude  said  in  mj  ear,  she  was  not 
sorry — for  she  "had  seen  him,  and,  spite  of 
Harry's  eulogies,  he  was  the  ugliest  man  she 
ever  saw."  I  pulled  up  my  gills  and  hemmed 
instinctively  at  the  assertion. 

Some  six  weeks  after  this,  I  was  standing  be- 
hind a  sofa,  on  which  sat  the  lady  of  whom  I 
have  spoken.  It  was  a  fine  October  day,  clear, 
and  of  a  delicious  coolness ;  and  she  had  stopped 
at  the  end  of  a  canto,  to  look  out  through  the 
low  long  windows  upon  the  beautiful  lawn ;  in- 
dulging, apparently,  some  unbidden  thought.  I 
stood  silently  looking  down  upon  her  polished 
forehead,  and  musing  with  a  trembling  pleasure 
on  her  excessive  beauty,  and  her  noble  mind, 
unwilling  to  break  the  charm  either  of  her 
thoughts  or  my  own.  Harry  entered  with  a  letter, 
fuidf  without  looking  at  the  superscription,  she 
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thanked  him,  and  was  quietly  slipping  it  under 
her  belt  to  be  read  at  leisure,  when  lie  laid  his 
finger  upon  her  hand,  and  begged  her  with  an 
equivocal  smile  to  attend  to  it  immediately.  I 
had  stepped  back  to  the  extreme  comer  of  the 
room  as  she  broke  the  seal,  and,  while  she  read 
it,  stood  pulling  to  pieces  a  splendid  exotic  which 
had  just  been  brought  out  from  the  green-house 
— the  most  valued  flower  she  had. 

"  How  could  he  presume' 

'^  But,  my  dear  Gertrude' 

It  was  only  by  fragments  that  I  caught  the 
earnest  conversation  between  them.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  I  stood  in  agony.  At  last,  thejr 
seemed  to  agree,  and  Harry  called  to  me. 

"  St  James !  you  shall  decide  !  Gertrude  refers 

it  to  you.  Here  is  my  old  friend  Mr  R ,  a  man 

whom  I  have  known  like  a  brother  for  years,  and 
whose  character  and  good  qualities  I  thoroughly 
know.  He  wrote  to  Gertrude  when  we  were  at  Col. 
lege  together,  and  the  to  him,  like  brother  and 
sister;  and  though  they  have  never  been  vairx.t 
introduced,  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  each 
others  characters  as  she  and  yourself. 

On  the  strength  of  my  interest  and  this  ac- 
quaintance, he  romantically  enough  offers  him- 
self to  her  here  in  this  letter.  He  is  rich,  of  a 
leading  family,  and  my  best  friend ;  and  yet  she 
calls  his  generous  offer  impertinence,  and  will 
not  even  answer  the  letter  unless  you  decide 
against  her. 

An  indignant  tear  stood  in  her  dark  eye  that 
appealed  to  me,  as  he  stopped. 

"  Is  it  left  to  me,  quite ;"  I  asked,  "  and  will 
you  abide  by  my  decision  ?" 

Harry  left  the  room  abruptly.  As  the  door 
closed,  I  walked  round  the  sofa,  and,  with  a 
trembling  voice  and  a  doubting  heart,  pled  my 
own  cause  against  the  presuming  stranger,  offer* 
ing  my  poverty  and  my  love,  instead  of  the 
wealth  and  consequence  of  my  rival.  I  presume 
1  was  eloquent— I  know  1  was  earnest. 

Harry's  voice  in  the  entry  raised  me  from  my 
knee,  and,  in  a  moment,  he  came  laughing  in, 
and  called  for  the  decision* 

"  You  promise,"  said  I,  rising,  and  looking  at 
the  beautiful  girl,  as  she  quelled  her  emotion  ; 
"  you  promise,  solemnly,  to  marry  your  brother's 
friend,  Mr  R- ,  if  I  say  it  Is  my  wish." 

She  looked  playfully  into  my  face,  and  answer, 
ed — "  I  do  I"    She  little  expected  my  reply — 

"  Then  marry  him,"  said  I,  solemnly ;  "  and 
may  God  bless  you  !" 

For  an  instant  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  as 
if  she  doubted  whether  she  had  heard  rightly. 
The  colour  fled  from  her  cheek,  and  her  hands 
dropped  at  her  side ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  re* 
pented  bitterly  the  idle  trick  I  had  practised. 
It  was  explained  as  soon  as  she  recovered  suffi. 
ciently,  and  my  repentance  vanished  with  my 
pardon ;  for  I  had  won  her  when  she  believed 
me  poor,  with  a  dazzling  rival  and  a  pleading 
brother  against  me ;  and  the  ''  ugliest  man  she 
ever  saw"  is  Mr  R  (alioi  Mr  St  James)  and 

her  husband, 

A.A.W. 
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The  Picture-Dealer — I  speak^  of  course,  prth- 
festionaUy,  and   of  the  aggregate — is  a  sharp^ 
shrewd,  long-headed,  wide- awake,  kind  of  per- 
sonage, whose  business  it  is  to  supply  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts — persons  of  taste  and  fortune — with 
the  ''choice  productions"  of  deceased  painters 
chiefly;  and  who  has  the  very  unenviable  re- 
putation of   not  being    always  honest  in  his 
dealings.     Not  unfrequently,  he   is  a  man   of 
gentlemanly    deportment    and    good   address ; 
conversable,  and  full  of    anecdote;  attired  in 
fashionable  style ;  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  and 
that  bit  of  foppery,  an  eye-glass,  ostentatiously 
dangling  from  two  yards  of  gold  chain ;  with  a 
cast    of  countenance  perhaps   rather    Jewish, 
but  whether  inherited  from  his  parents,  or  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  and  the 
character  formed  by  it,  is  oftentimes  a  matter 
of  doubt.    Honour  and  respectability  are  words 
frequently  on  the  lip   of  the   Picture-Dealer. 
He  hesitates  not  to  pledge  his  ''  honour"  at  all 
times — to  remove  suspicion,  or  strengthen  be- 
lief in  his  judgment  and  integrity.    He  fails 
not  to  assert  his  "  respectability,"  whenever  he 
has  an  opportunity  so  to  do.    He  boasts  of  his 
aristocratic  connexion,  and  speaks  proudly  of 
the  large  sums  he  has  obtained  for  some  of  the 
very  finest  pictures  that  grace  the  galleries  of 
the  great.     Lord  Longpurse  and  the  Marquis 
of  Broadlands  have  been  two  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers:— ^he  has  sold  them    many  *' brilliant 
gems,"  by  the  best  masters,  which  may  be  seen 
at   their  residences — ^pictures  which  came  into 
his  hands  by  the  merest  accident,  in  the  most 
fortunate  manner,  sometimes  at  great  cost ;  and 
he  falls  into  raptures,  as  he  tells  of  the  "  won- 
derfully fine"  Claude,  and  the    ''wonderfully 
fine'*  Leonardo— magnificent  pictures — that  he 
disposed  of  to  the  Marquis  for  2^500  guineas 
each«    He  talks  of  thousands  as  familiarly  as  a 
stock-broker,  as  though  he  disdained  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  five  pound  note,  till  you 
hegin  to  think  him  rich,  though  you  cannot  very 
well  reconcile  that  conjecture  with  certain  equi- 
vocal appearances.     In  confidence,  however,  he 
will  perhaps  inform  you  of  several  heavy  losses 
be  has  sustained,  in  consequence  of  assisting 
friends  in  distress,  or  trusting  men  of  straw  with 
Taluable  pictures,  for  which  they  had  no  means 
of  paying.    Two  thousand   pounds  he  lost  at 
once,  by  one  individual,  thought  to  be  a  very 
respectable  man,  partner  in  a  large  banking  con- 
eem ;  turned  out  a  most  arrant  rogue ;  cheated 
everybody  ;  sailed  for  America ;  ship  went  down 
in  a  storm  ;  all  on  board  perished ;  household  ef- 
fects made  the  best  of ;  creditors  sixpence  in  the 
pound.     Perhaps,  with  a  troubled  countenance, 
he  will  hint  at  the  extravagance  of  a  son  (he 
never  had;)  declare  he  has  often  been  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  through  that  son's  misconduct; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  suffered,  and  all 
10,  f.TTin.— Vol.  VII. ' 


hfl  has  lost,  through  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
(and  here  he  will  draw  out  his  handkerchief 
and  blow  his  nose  with  much  pathos,}  he  has 
been  enabled  to  pay  every  man  his  own,  to  hold 
up  his  head  before  the  world,  and  earn  his  sub- 
sistence in  an  honest  and  honourable  way.  If 
you  are  a  benevolent  man,  you  feel  sorry  for  the 
worthy  dealer — you  think  fortune  has  dealt 
hardly  with  him — and  are  half  inclined,  if  you 
can  afford  it,  to  purchase  something — a  ''genuine 
Teniers,"  may  be — in  spite  of  some  new  paint  on 
the  sky,  and  your  firm  conviction  that  the 
"  gem"  has  been  pretty  well  "  doctored"  from 
bottom  to.  top ;  but  you  are  assured  that 
is  not  the  fact — the  picture  is,  he  believes, 
"  quite  pure" — just  as  it  came  from  the  easel  of 
the  painter,  (no  doubt !)  and,  though  he  asks 
you  only  the  very  low  sum  of  fifty  guineas  for 
it,  he  assures  you,  on  his  honour,  it  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  splendid  Teniers  he  sold  Lord 
Greenhead  for  £350. 

The  picture,  dealer  is  a  man  of  the  world ; 
he  has  studied  human  nature  closely  and  intim- 
ately ;  he  can  detect  its  weak  points  with  great 
quickness,  and  often  turn  this  knowledge  to  his 
own  personal  account.  He  is  a  nice  observer 
of  manner,  of  physiognomy,  and  is  seldom  de« 
ceived  in  the  ioferences  he  draws  from  them. 
He  is  not  long  in  discovering  which  is  the  fa- 
vourite  picture  with  a  visiter,  even  though  that 
visiter  regard  it  with  affected  indifference: 
the  anxiety  to  possess  it  is  detected  through  the 
disguise,  however  cleverly  it  be  worn ;  and  the 
price,  when  carelessly  asked,  is,  in  consequence, 
whipped  up ;  the  merits  of  the  "  gem"  pointed 
out  and  eulogized  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  ; 
the  rank  and  excellence  of  the  master  expatiated 
upon ;  the  small  number  (perhaps)  of  his  pro- 
ductions; the  difficulty  in  obtaining  them ''pure;" 
the  spotless  purity  of  the  one  most  fortunately 
in  his  possession ;  and  then  the  small  sum  de^ 
mandedfor  it  I 

To  give  our  Picture-Dealer  a  name,  we  will 
christen  him  Mr  John  Philip  Smok'embrown* 
We  will  suppose  him  to  rent  a  decent  house  in 
London,  somewhere  towards  the  West  End ;  the 
spare  rooms  of  which  house  are  let  off,  at  re- 
munerating sums,  to  young  gentlemen  studying 
medicine  or  the  law,  or  studying  how  to  obtain 
a  living,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  great 
metropolis,  where  there  are  so  many  wants  to 
be  supplied,  and  so  many  hands  to  supply  them. 
The  best  part  of  the  house,  of  course,  Mr  Smok- 
'embrown  reserves  to  himself ;  and,  in  a  respect- 
ably furnished  apartment,  on  the  second  fioor, 
decorated  with  a  few  paintings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  an  engraving  or  two  from  pictures 
which  he  says  have  passed  through  his  hands  in 
the  way  of  business,  we  will  suppose  him  to  be 
sitting  at  breakfast  alone,  and  speculating  as  to 
I  the  possibility  of  making  ''  both  ends  meet."    Ar 
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cup  of  hot  coffee  is  steaming  on  the  table  before 
him ;  a  plate  of  buttered  toast,  browned  to  a 
shade,  temptingly  invites  him  to  eat ;  while  the 
Times  newspaper,  over  which  his  keen  eye  has 
just  glanced;  lies  expanded  with  its  crowded 
columns  on  the  snowy  cloth  beside  him  :  the  cat 
purrs  on  the  rug ;  and  the  kettle  merrily  sings 
away,  with  a  determination  to  make  the  very 
utmost  of  its  monotonous  voice.  "  Umph  ! — 
another  picture  sale  at  Christie's/'  soliloquises 
Mr  8.;  '^Titians,  fierghems,  Cuyps,  Paul  Potters, 
Vandykes,  Guides,  Poussins,  Ostades,  Vernets, 
and  all  the  glorious  fraternity — no  shams,  but 
the  real  things ;  at  least  so  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vertisement. Who  knows  but  one  might  pick 
up  something  good  } — a  Coreggio  or  two  for  a 
ten-pound  note — sell  'em  again  for  a  thousand, 
and  no  bad  profit !  But  it'  can't  be.  The 
money— the  money  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub !  My 
last  accompt  unsettled ;  my  purse  getting 
deucedly  light;  my  ways  and  means  at  this 
present  not  very  obvious.  Lord  Leapditch  pro. 
mised  to  call  and  see  my  Murillo ;  but  he  is 
now    down   at    Greenfield,   racing  after   those 

d d  foxes,  and  heaven  only  knows  when  he 

will  return  to  town.  It  is  of  no  use  waitimi;  for 
him.  I  wish  a  second  Sampson  would  tie  all 
the  foxes  by  their  tails,  and  drive  them  into  the 
sea !  For  my  part,  I  cannot  understand  what 
sport  there  is  in  hunting  a  worthless  beast  like  a 
fox ;  in  running  all  sorts  of  risks,  endangering 
limb  and  life,  to  what  end  ? — to  catch  a  villan- 
ous  thing  that  can't  be  cooked  when  it  is  caught ! 
Gods  above  !  what  fools  men  are !  how  irrational ! 
how  lost  to  common  sense! — and  idiots,  like  Lord 
Leapditch,  are  as  the  sands  on  the  eeashore ! 
I  will  not  wait  for  my  Lord,  that  is  certain ; 
and  as  for  any  chance  customers,  why,  1  might 
wait  in  vain.  The  wind  must  be  raised.  My 
purse^  like  some  old  picture,  must  hti iined  afresh ; 
but  how  }  Suppose  I  take  a  trip  into  the  coun- 
try, and  call  at  A ,  and  B ,  and  C . 

Le  Fudge,  1  hear,  has  made  a  pretty  good  thing 
of  his  last  expedition  ;  brou|tht  home  plenty  of 
eash,  and  a  glorious  Both,  that  he  took  in  ex- 
change for  an  old  head,  warranted  Rembrandt, 

painted  by .    Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  But  what  does 

that  matter  ?  Le  Fudge  is  .a  good  fellow ;  a 
irentlemanly  fellow  ;  a  clever  fellow  at  a  bargain. 

He  is  a most  respectable  dealer  \    There  are 

some  few  buyers  in  A ,  men  with  well-filled 

purses,  and  heads  not  over  loaded  with  brains. 
The  trade  of  B  is  tolerably  good  Just  now^ 

and,  consequently,  the  picture  fever  rages  ccm- 
tagiously.  Mr  Stitchero,  the  tailor  of  that  place, 
though  till  lately  bis  ideas  have  never  soared 
above  the  elegances  of  '  West  of  England,'  and 
'Super.Saxony,'  having  realised  a  little  super- 
iluous  cash,  by  dint  of  indefatigable  industry, 
and  much  pinching  and  screwing,  is  now  lusting, 
(to  use  a  coarse  but  expressive  term,)  for  a  col- 
lection of  pictures,  equal  to  Mr  Yardstick's,  the 
linen  draper's.  He  sets  up  for  a  man  of  taste — 
discourses  learnedly  of  the  'old  masters'  (he 
has  a  sublime  contempt  for  all  *  modems;'  thinks 
tkey  are  Ignorant  of  tlie  'great  principles'  of 


their  art ;  unacquainted  with  the  proper  method 
of  '  mixing  their  colours'  &c.,  &c  .;)  talka  fami- 
liarly of  the  profundities  of  'chiaro  scuro,' 
'  contour,'  *  carnations,'  '  tints  and  demi-tints,' 
'  perspective,'  '  drawing,'  and  the  '  line  of 
beauty ;'  has  got  by  heart  the  entire  story  of 
Apelles,  and  his  notable  hieroglyphic;  quote» 
Pilkington,  as  a  clergyman  does  Scripture  ;  be- 
comes eloquent  when  he  dilates  on  the  '  expres- 
sion' of  Raffael,  the  'energy' of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  '  grace  and  delicacy'  of  Guldo,  the  <  har- 
mony' of  Coreggio,  the  *  chiaro  scuro'  of  Rem- 
brandt ;  not  unfrequently,  glorifies  an  ancient 
for  the  very  excellences  he  did  not  possess ; 
thinks  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  *  copies,'  and  '  doc- 
toring,' (can  see  a  patch  of  new  paint  the  size  of 
half-a-crown :)  in  short,  is  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  pictures,  notwithstanding  his 
conceit,  and  his  'acuteness,'  and  his  having 
^  feeen  the  National  Gallery  three  times.'  Very 
fair  game,  say  I.  Will  drop  him  a  note,  and  see 
if  I  cannot  let  him  have  something  good.  He 
spends  his  hard-earned  money  freely ;  in  this 
way,  doesn't  mind  a  fifty  pounds,  or  so,  for  a 
'  fine  original,'  '  if  it  be  an  originaf ;'  '  know- 
ing chap'  though ;  '  wide  awake  ;'  'has  seen  a 
few  pictures  in  his  time,'  (of  the  '  fashions/ 
undoubtedly  ;)  '  isn't  to  be  imposed  upon  by  ras- 
cally dealers' — buys  with  his  eyes  open,  and  is 
very  fair  game,  say  I. 

*'  As  to  calling  at  C ,"  continues  Mr  8., 

"  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  that  place 
altogether,  for  certain  sufficient  reasons  known  to 
myself.  I  am  fearful  that  unlucky  Salvator  Rosa 
business  is  not  yet  forgotten  there,  and  might 
materially  operate  against  me  on  another  visit  to 
the  town  ;  so,  like  the  J^evite  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  will  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  after  all.  I  will  try  D*  , 
instead ;  a  thriving  place ;  plenty  of  money 
there  ;  men  of  taste  there ;  may  drop  a  few  old 
masters  in  that  market,  and  form  a  profitable 
connexion.  So  let  it  be  then  :  and  now  to  pre- 
pare for  my  tour.  About  a  dozen  pictures  will 
be  enough  to  start  with — not  more ;  too  much 
choice  is  a  bad  thing,  and  does  harm,  conveying 
the  impression  of  plenty;  one  or  two  decent 
among  'em,  to  give  a  respectability  to  the  whole. 
What  have  I }  Oh,  there  are  the  Landscape  and 
Cattle  by  Berghem,  and  the  ditto  by  Buth  ;  both 
of  a  size ;  make  a  very  nice  pair.  (The  Murillo 
is  too  large — besides,  will  be  better  at  home; 
may  catch  Lord  Leapditch  with  that.)  There  'a 
the  forest-scene  by  somebody,  very  like  Hobbima; 
it  would  require  no  very  great  stretch  of  con- 
science to  call  it  Hobbima ;  'tis  very  old,  and 
very  dark,  and  has  a  mark  in  the  comer  that 

might  easily  be  converted  into  H ;  it  shall 

be  Hobbima.  Three. — Patchemup  has  a  few  under 
hand,  improving,  that  will  do  admirably  well; 
must  look  after  him ;  he  is  an  idle  rascal ; — and 
the  RembrandtM Head — I  gave  half-a-guinea  for 
t'other  day  at  the  broker's — and  Landscape  from 
Wilson,  when  touched  up,  &c. — will,  I  expect, 
turn  out  better  than  common.  Ah  !  that  Head 
I  hope  to  make  money  by ;  aa  Shakspeare  sayij 
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there  'fl  '  speculation'  in  it.  The  Landiscape, 
too,  is  a  most  excellent  copy ;  badly  damaged 
though ;  but,  with  proper  treatment^  may  be  re- 
stored, and  made  very  like  a  Wilson.  We'll  see 
what  can  be  done  with  them^  but  Patehemup  is 
hardly  the  man  for  this  job.  He  drinks,  and  his 
hand  is  unsteady.  I  must  find  out  some  one 
else.  Well  I  perceive  I  shall  do ;  these,  nicely 
framed  and  boxed,  will  appear  a  respectable 
cargo,  and  a  vant  deal  better  than  they  are.  So 
now  for  my  artist." 

Mr  Smok'embrown  recollects  a  card  that  was 
recently  put  into  his  hand  by  a  shabby-genteel 
young  man,  soliciting  employment  as  a  picture 
restorer,  and  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  name 
of  Peter  Augustus  Buggins.  " '  Mr  Peter  Augus- 
tus Buggins,"'  reads  Mr  S.,  "*  Artist,  No.  42, 

Street,  Drury  Lane,   London.'  —  Not    a 

Tery  fashionable  locality  fur  a  gentleman  with  so 
grandiloquent  a  cognomen,  certainly ;  never 
heard  an) thing  of  him — 'unknown  to  fame;' 
still,  he  may  answer  my  purpose  much  better  than 
a  person  of  greater  celebrity.  I  will  endeavour 
to  find  out  his  whereabouts."  And  away  marches 
Mr  Smok'embrown  in  the  direction  of  Drury 
Lane,  intently  occupied  in  calculating  the  pro- 
bable proceeds  of  his  projected  trip. 

Leaving  the  worthy  dealer  to  pursue  his  way 
and  his  meditations  undisturbed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  Mr  Peter  Augustus  Bug- 
gins.     This  personage  was  emphatically  a  poor 
artisU     I  do  not  mean  poor  as  to  professional 
ability,  but  as  regards  <'  circumstances,"  and  the 
possession  of  the  good  things  of  life.     He  was 
born  in  a  provincial  town,  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  England ;  and,  early  in  life,  began  to   culti- 
vate   a  taste  for  painting ;   but,   owing  to  dis- 
couragement  from  friends,  and  other  untoward 
occurrences,  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  attained 
his  majority,  that  he  made  any  particular  pro- 
gress in  the  art,  or  looked  forward  to  it  as  the 
occupation  by  which  he  was  ultimately  to  earn 
his  subsistence.     Possessed  of  something  of  a 
poetic  temperament,  and  a  mind  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  landscape  was  that  branch 
of  the'art  of  which  he  was  most  fond  ;  though 
to  portrait  painting  he,  in  a  little  while,  turned 
his  attention,  as  the  employment  likely  to  be- 
come most  lucrative.    With  assiduity,  he  toiled 
at  his  profession  for  several  months,  and  painted, 
more  for  practice  than  for  pay,  the  faces  of  many 
of  his  friends — those  of  them  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  him  a  sitting ;  made  a  few  good 
hits;  and  spoiled  some  good  canvass;  till,  at  length, 
an  event  took  place,  which  determined  what  he 
was  to  he,  and  marked   out  the  course  of  his 
future  life.    This  event  was  his  marriage.     He 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl,  of  humble  parentage,  and  without  fortune ; 
but  the  very  realization  of  all  his  dreams  of 
female  grace  and  loveliness — to  his  apprehension 
far  more  fascinating  and  divine  than  the  boasted 
Mediicean  Venus — 

''The  itatue  that  enchants  the  world  !** 

The  matchless  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman 


art,  were  to  him  as  nothing,  when  compared  with 
this  fair  damsel,  this  betwitching  queen  of 
beauty.  She  was  the  great  luminary  before 
whose  effulgence  their  lights  paled  ;  in  whose 
full  blaze  of  glory  their  poor  radiance  was 
swallowed  up.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  besought  her 
to  sit  for  her  likeness ;  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
her  ere  the  task  was  completed ;  married  her 
(the  old  story)  without  any  prospect  of  perman* 
ent  support ;  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  miserable  men.  A  sigh  for  the  sor- 
rows of  poor  Buggins ! 

After  his  wedding,  he  stayed  not  long  in  his  na. 
tive  town.    Persuaded  that  London  was  the  place 
where  a  man  of  genins  might  distinguish  faim-> 
self,  and  rise  to  afiitience,  he  disposed  of  his  few 
household  effects  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  raised 
what  little  money  ho  could,  to  enable  him  to 
effect  his  object.    With  but  a  few  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  person  not 
able  to  assist  him,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  wil* 
derness  to  which  he  was  going,  on  a  cold  frosty 
night  In  December,  he  and  the  young  wife  of  his 
bosom  started  outside  the  heavy  stHge  for  the 
vast  metropolis.    London,  it  Is  said,  is  the  grave 
of  great  reputations ;  and  of  email  ones  what  is 
it  ?     The  ambitious  and  hopeful  painter  was  no 
sooner  arrived  in  the  mighty  Babel  than  he  found 
himself  completely  lost ;  no   friend   to   advise 
with  ;  no  connexion  to  depend  on  for  employment 
and  support ;  his  bit  of  money  daily  becoming 
less  and  less ;  his  towering  hopes  and  vast  expect* 
ations  humbled  to  the  dust ;  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  despair,  and,  in  a  little  while,  was  plunged 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  distress. 
How  he  contrived  to  exist  from  day  to  day,  and 
keep  a  poor  roof  over  the  head  of  his  loring 
partner  in  penury,  was  H  putzle  even  to  himself. 
He  had  been  living  in  London  about  eighteen 
months,  when  our  friend  Mr  Smok'embrown  first 
made  his   acquaintance ;    domiciliated,   for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  in  a  squalid  abode  in 
the  locality  of  Drory  Lane.    He  had  one  child, 
a  girl,  that  could  scarcely  stand  without  assist- 
ance ;  and  his  wife  was  soon  to  present  him  with 
a  second.     Of  household  furniture  he  had  little 
or  none — that  had  vanished  to  supply  the  press- 
Ing  wants  of  life ;  so  that  the  internal  appear- 
ance of  his  miserable  home  was  the  most  Wretched 
and  comfortless  possible.    When  our  friend,  the 
dealer,  arrived  at  his  abode,  the  scene  that  met 
the  eye  of  Mr  S.  was  of  the  most  heartrending 
description.     An  execution  had  been  put  on 
the   house   for  rent.     A   sorly   Coarse-looking 
man  was  seated  in  the  chimney  corner,  keeping 
watch   over  the   little  property  Baggini  pos- 
sessed.   The  artist  was  rainly  endeavouring  to 
administer  consolation  to  his  heart-broken  and 
weeping  wife,  while  big  tears  of  ftgony  rolled 
down  his  own  care-worn  cheeks,  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  check  their  flowing.     The  little 
one,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cause  Of 
its  parents'  grief,  was,  nevertheless,  in  profound- 
eet  trouble,  making  the  most  doleful  lamenta- 
tions on  its  mother's  lap,  and  adding  its  small 
wo  to  the  sorrow  of  the  scene.    A  few  wordf 
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from  Buggini  served  to  make  our  friend  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  his  sad  case. 
Smok'embrown  was  a  man  of  little  kindly  sym- 
pathetic  feeling:   he  delighted  not  to  soothe 
the  afflictions  of  the  wretched,  or  comfort  the 
wounded  in  heart ;  he  felt  not  for  the  discon- 
solate wife  or  broken-spirited  artist ;  but,  request- 
ing Buggins  to  accompany  him  home^  hurried  from 
the  scene  of  sorrow  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.    In  the  course  of  their  walk  he  made 
known  the  object  of  his  visit.    The  poor  artist 
leapt  for  joy  at  the  prospect  of  enployment^  how. 
ever  small  might  be  the  remuneration  for  his 
labour,  and  readily  undertook  the  contemptible 
task  assigned  him.    He  was  certain  he  could  re- 
store the  pictures  to  Mr  S.'s  satisfaction,  would 
that  gentleman  give  him   a  trial;   and  would 
pledge  himself  that,  when  finished^  they  should 
not  be  told  from  genuine  paintings  by  Rembrandt 
and  Wilson.    He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
styles  of  those  masters,  and  could  imitate  them 
with  the  greatest  exactness ;  had  methods  of 
**  toning"  and  varnishing^  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  age,  which  he  flattered  himself 
were  not  to  be  surpassed:  in  short,  he  so  satisfied 
the  dealer  of  his  skill  and  competency,  that  he 
was  at  length  engaged  to  perform  the  work. 
Smok'embrown,  however,  was  too  crafty  not  to 
fix  his  own   price.    He  knew  very  well  that 
Buggins  was  in  no  condition  to  make  terms ; 
that  the  poor  wretch  would  not  refuse  the  most 
paltry  wage  offered  him  for  his  labour ;  and,  un- 
generous, iron-hearted  monster,  as  he  was,  took 
advantage  of  the  artist's  miserable  situation, 
proposing  a  few  shillinga  per  week  till  the  task 
should  be  completed.     It  was  in  vain  for  Buggins 
to  remonstrate.    His  heart  sunk  within  him  at 
the  prospect  of  so  many  hours  of  toil  to  be  so 
ill  rewarded  ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?     He  could 
not  suffer  his  wife  and  child  to  starve  before  his 
eyes ;  he  was  too  happy  to  think  he  could  pro- 
cure them  bread,  if  it  were  only  half  a  loaf ;  in- 
deed, he  felt  almost  grateful  to   the  man  for 
affording  him  a  few  of  the  coarse  necessaries  of 
life,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  that 
man  was  taking  ungenerous  advantage  of  his 
desperate  situation :  in  short,  he  was  compelled 
to  agree  to  the  terms  offered  him.    The  work 
was  to  be  done  in  the  dealer's  own  house,  and, 
Buggins  was  pledged  to  reveal  to  no  one  the 
nature  of  his  engagement.    On  the  following 
morning  he  was  to  commence  his  task ;  and,  on 
wishing  his  kind-hearted  patron  good- day,  was 
recommended  by  him  to  let  the  law  take  ite 
eoune,  as  respected  the  rent  of  his  house ;  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  look  out  for  a  small  room 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his,  Smok'em- 
brown s,  habitation,  that  no  time  might  be  lost 
in  coming  and  going.    He   was  quite  certain 
that  a  good  enough  sort  of  place  might  be  easily 
obtained  for  a  MUing  per  week  J  Alas !  alas ! 
for  the  sorrows  of  poor  Buggins. 

*'  You  are  just  the  thing,  young  man,"  said 
our  worthy  friend  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  poor 
artist  had  departed ;  ''just  the  kind  of  person  I 
wanted.     I  have  you  nicely  under  my  thumb  ;  | 


[  for,  aalong  as  it  pleaseth  me  to  keep  you  there-— 
and  it  will  be  odd  if  I  do  not  make  some  money 
by  you  before  I  let  you  go.  1  will  keep  you  to 
your  work,  I  warrant  me  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  you  idle  over  your  task.  Providence 
seems  to  have  thrown  you  in  my  way  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  myself;  and  blest  be  the  good- 
ness of  God !" 

Imagine  a  few  weeks  to  elapse,  and  the  Pic. 
ture-Dealer,  with  his  "  gems,"  to  have  arrived 

in  the  large   and   important   town   of  B . 

Apartments  have  been  taken  in  the  principal 
street,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  or  two 
guineas  per  week.  Notes  have  been  sent  to  the 
chief  collectors  of  the  place,  requesting  the  fa- 
vour of  an  early  call.  Everything  is  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  lover  and  purchaser  of  the  ''  fine 
old  masters."  Around  the  room,  in  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  under  lock  and  key,  and  with  a 
carefully  drawn  silk  curtain  before  each,  are 
ranged  the  pictures.  Mr  Smok'embrown  is 
seated  at  a  small  table,  on  which  are  strewn 
half-a-score  of  old  letters,  (which  his  visiters  are 
expected  to  suppose  he  has  received  by  that 
morning's  post  from  home  or  elsewhere,)  appar. 
ently  in  the  act  of  replying  to  his  correspondents. 
He  is  anxiously  waiting  for  some  sagacious 
connoisseur  to  come  and  inspect  the  "  gems." 
At  length  and  at  last  a  tap  is  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Mr  Stitchem  is  announced. 

Stitch.— I    received    your    note    last  even- 
ing,  and  have   taken  an  early  opportunity  of 
calling  upon  you. 
Smok'£m. — Glad  to  see  you,  sir — I  feel  proud. 
Stitch. — Well,  what  have    you   got?— any- 
thing good  ? 

Smok'em. — Sir,  I  flatter  myself  you  have  rarely 
seen  such  pictures  as  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  to  your  notice. 

Stitch. — Don't    know    that — have     a    few 
beautiee  myself." 

Smok'em. — (Unlocking  a  box,  and  drawing  the 
curtain  slowly.) — There,  sir;  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  Do  you  know  that  master,  sir  ? 

('titch. — Bless  me,  that's  fine ! — that's  a  real 
thing  ! — there's  no  mistaking  a  first-class  picture. 
It's  Hobbima. 

Smok'em. — You're  right,  sir  ;  it  i»  Hobbima  ; 
there  is  his  initial,  H,  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Very  rarely  do  we  find  his  name  or  initial  letters 
upon  any  but  his  finest  pictures.  I  esteem  my- 
self fortunate  in  having  this  gem  in  my  possession; 
a  splendid  picture ;  a  magnificent  picture ; 
quite  a  jewel !  Good  heavens !  you  may  see  into 
the  very  depths  of  that  wood ;  and  the  tra- 
vellers seem  really  to  be  in  motion — to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  forest — to 

be ;  and  the  peep  of  bright  blue  sky  through 

the    branches — how  exquisite !    how    poetical ! 
Upon  my  honour  that  picture  is  a  treasure— it 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Stitch. — Very  fine  I — ^what  is  the  price  ? 
Smok'em. — WeW,  it  ought  to  bring  me  a  hun- 
dred guineas. 

Stitch. — A   hundred !  that   is  a  great   deal 
of  money. 
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SvoK'BM.p^Wliat9  for  a  genuine  Hobbima,  of 
•Qch  qaalitf  ?  I  pledge  joa  my  word,  I  have 
seldom  had  a  finer  picture  of  the  master.  The 
Earl  of  Longacre  has  a  Hobbima  I  sold  hiro  for 
a  ikotuand  guineas,  not  much  better  than  this,  I 
can  assure  you.  And  the  picture  is  so  pure — 
not  a  touch  been  put  upon  it ;  I  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  cleaned. 

Stitoi. — I  think  it  is  genuine,  and  should 
like  to  call  it  mine  ;  the  price  is  my  only  objec- 
tion.    Cannot  you  take  something  less  for  it  ? 

Smok'em^ — Less  than  a  hundred  ?-»no  !«— I 
should  lose  money  by  the  transaction. 

Mr  Smok'embrown  exhibits  a  few  more  "gems," 
dilating  on  their  great  excellences,  and  their 
rery  moderate  price,  till  at  length  he  comes  to 
the  exquisite  Rembrandt,  the  production  of  poor 
Bogg:ios'  ill-paid  labours. 

Sis ok'bm. — Now,  sir,  you  have  seen  the  whole 
of  my  collection,  with  the  exception  of  one  pic- 
ture, which,  I  expect,  will  astonish  you.  There, 
sir,  (eshibiting  the  j»atn<tnp)— what  do  you  think 
of  this  r — ^a  genuine  Rembrandt. 

Stitch. — ^Ah!  dear  me!  that  is  a  picture! 
Well,  I  never  saw  such  light  and  shade ;  such 
effect ;  such  depth  and  breadth  of  colour ;  such 
great  knobs  of  paint  put  on  with  so  much  judg- 
ment. When  I  stand  here,  (retiring  a  few  pacee,) 
and  look  through  my  hand,  the  effect  is  magical ; 
the  head  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  canvass,  as 
thoogh  one  could  walk  round  it.  Well,  well, 
that  ie  a  picture  !  There  is  no  mistaking  Rem- 
brandt. How  I  should  like  to  see  it  hanging  in 
my  house!  But  the  price,  I  suppose,  is  very 
great. 

Sxok'kh. — No,  considering  its  merits.  That 
picture,  sir,  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
obtain.  It  has  not  been  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent more  than  three  weeks ;  and  my  agent  in 
Amsterdam  has  had  no  end  of  trouble  about  it. 
It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  an  old  family 
there  ever  since  it  was  piunted;  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  as  a  most  valuable  treasure ;  I 


and,  I  can  assure  you,  no  money  wonld^have  pur- 
chased it  till  very  recently.  I  have  kept  my 
eye  upon  it  for  a  long  time,  and  instructed  my 
agent  to  buy  it,  at  any  price,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  opportunity.  Lately,  in  consequence 
of  unfortunate  mercantile  speculations,  the 
family  became  reduced,  and  their  property  was 
sold  in  order  to  pay  their  creditors;  of  course^ 
the  picture,  among  the  rest  of  their  effects,  came 
to  the  hammer.  There  was  great  competition 
for  it — bidding  ran  very  high  ;  but  it  was  pur- 
chased for  me  by  mj  agent,  and  I  now  offer  it 
you  for  the  extremely  low  sum  of  fifty  guineas. 

Stitch. — The  picture 's  mine.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  twice  fifty !  Send  it  home  to  my 
house,  and  I  wiU  give  you  a  check  for  the  money. 
Yardstick  never  had  such  a  picture  as  this  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  I  suppose  you  war-^ 
rant  it. 

Smok'em. — I  have  no  objection  to  warrant  it, 
sir,  what  you  eee  it,  (aside.)  Look  at  it  closely ; 
examine  it  for  yourself;  you  cannot  be  deceived 
in  a  genuine  Rembrandt.  Your  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Masters  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  decide  for  yourself.  Did  you  ever  see  in  a 
copy  such  free  pencilling ;  such  masterly  touches; 
such  bold  execution?  Believe  me,  sir,  no  one 
but  Rembrandt  could  have  produced  a  gem  of 
such  surpassing  excellence  as  the  one  of  which 
you  can  now  proudly  call  yourself  the  possessor. 
Stitch. — I  see — I  see.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
genuine,  and.  I  suppose,  pure,  (inquiringly,) 

Smok'em. — Quite  pure,  sir — not  a  touch  upon  it, 
on  my  honour.  Good  morning,  sir.  (Bowa 
Stitchem  out.) 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr  Smok'embrown,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  and  chuckling  with  delight.  "  I 
have  gained  a  trifle  by  that  job.  Clever  man  is 
Stitchem.  Knows  more  of  tailoring  than  pictures^ 
though  :  said  I'd  let  him  have  something  good  ! 
Now,  then,  who  is  next  ?  Who  will  give  fifty 
guineas  for  the  Wilson  ?" 
Reader  ! — so  much  for  the  Picture-Dealer. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


Seldom  has  a  man  exercised  a  more  permanent 
influence  on  his  race  than  Jeremy  Bentham.  His 
mind  led  the  leading  minds  of  his  age.  Of  him^ 
Madam  de  Stael  said — ^'  He  n  ill  give  his  name  to 
the  era."  Happy,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  the 
world  when  his  era  is  arrived — the  era  in  which 
the  greatest  happiness  principle  shall  be  the 
ground-work  of  the  laws^  and  the  guide  of  the 
morals  of  mankind. 

Once  conversing  with  Talleyrand,  he  thus  ex- 
preiied  himself  to  me : — *'  I  have  known  many 
great  warriors — many  great  statesmen — many 
great  authors — ^but  only  one  great  genius,  and 
tliit  genius  is  Jeremy  Bentham." 

TaUeyrand  induced  Napoleon  to  read  Ben- 


tham's  Theory  of  Morals  and  Legislation.  The 
Emperor's  remark  upon  it  was — "  That  is  a  book 
which  will  enlighten  many  libraries."  It  was  sayi  ng 
more  than  if  he  had  said — It  will  instruct  many 
philosophers. 

Bentham's  great-grandfather,  Brian,  was  a 
prosperous  pawnbroker  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  a  relation  of  that  Sir  Jeremy  Snow  who  was 
one  of  the  bankers  cheated  by  Charles  II. 
when  he  closed  the  Exchequer.  In  those  days 
the  profession  of  a  pawnbroker  was  far  more 
elevated  than  now.  Brian  Bentham  had  con- 
nection with  the  founder  of  the  Aldgate  Charity, 
Sir  John  Cass,  and  with  many  other  distingui^ihed 
people.    He  died  possessed  of  some  thousands 
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of  pounds.  His  soUj  Jetetay  Bentham's  aticestdr, 
was  a  Jacobite  Lawyer^  '^  neither  better  nor 
worse/'  as  his  distinguished  descendant  used  to 
say  of  him^  ''than  the  average  rate  of  attor- 
neys." He  bore  his  father's  name,  and  had  a 
partner,  one  Mr  Avis,  whose  brother  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  the  times  by  marrying  a  rich 
Jewess.  The  Arises  were  people  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  city.  In  their  family  was  a 
literary  lady^  an  unmarried  maiden — Miss  Bar- 
bara Avis — who  was  even  a  Latin  scholar.  One 
of  the  most  awful  events  of  Jeremv  Bentham's 
life^  was  his  introduction  to  the  erudite  Miss 
Barbara.  He  was  then  not  seven  years  old,  and 
his  father  compelled  him  to  learn  by  rote  one  of 
Horace's  satires,  that  he  might  repeat  it  when 
the  lady  arrived  to  pay  the  family  a  visit.  Such 
visits  were  talked  of  long  before  they  came^  and 
long  after  they  were  over  :  they  were  events  in 
the  family  history.  This  learned  lady  seems  to 
have  been  less  terrible  than  the  trembling  timid 
boy  anticipated ;  and  he  got  through  his  "  Qui 
fit  Mecsenas/'  with  due  honour. 

But  before  introducing  Jeremy  Bentham  on 
the  stage,  I  should  have  mentioned  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth.  He  was  born  in  Red  Lion 
Street,  Houndsditch,  on  the  6-15  February, 
1749.  I  found  In  his  own  lidndwriting,  on  one 
of  his  school-books — "  E  Libris  Jereroiae  Ben- 
tham, Junioris:  6^  Die  Januarii^  Anno  Domini 
1753.  annoque  i&tatis  suk  Quinto^  hoc  Scriptum 
fuit." 

His  grandfather,  who,  though  no  Papist,  was  a 
great  devotee  of  the  Stuarts,  had  the  habit  of 
hoarding  and  hiding  large  quantities  of  money  in 
various  parts  of  the  house.  Considerable  sums, 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his  family, 
were  found,  at  his  death  and  at  subsequent 
periods,  in  foreign  and  domestic  gold  coin ;  and 
when  Jeremy  was  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old, 
twenty  or  thirty  guineas  fell  out  of  a  place  which 
he  had  been  using  as  a  receptacle  for  his  toys. 
Strong  aversion  to  the  reigning  family — doubts 
of  the  stability  of  the  funds — apprehensions  of 
danger — and  the  desire  of  having  some  immediate 
tangible  resources — induced  many  Jacobites  to  do 
what  Brian  Bentham  did.  It  was  said  that  Pope  or 
his  father  came  into  possession  of  a  hidden  trea- 
sure of  £^,000  in  gold,  which  was  kept  in  a  closet^ 
and  drawn  upon  according  to  need — the  interest 
being  sacrificed*  But^  withal^  the  old  lawyer 
managed  to  invest  in  land  a  large  amount  of 
money,  the  result  of  his  savings,  and  added  to 
the  fortune  his  father  had  bequeathed.  Ben- 
tham's father  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  him 
that  his  grandfather's  affairs  had  been  '^dis- 
ordered/' and  that  he  had  '' extricated  them 
from  confusion  ;"  but  the  confusion  or  disorder 
were  not  intelligible  to  our  jurist,  who  saw  only 
•mall  responsibilities  and  large  assets. 

Of  late  years,  some  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extent  of  Jacobitism  which  pervaded  the  higher 
classes,  where  it  was  deeply  rooted  and  widely 
spread;  and  among  the  people  of  the  metropolis, 
at  leasts  U  was  far  more  prevalent  a  century  ago 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Bentham  has  assured 


me,  not  only  that  multitudes  of  the  citizens  of 
London  were  friendly  to  the  Stuarts,  bat  that 
even  in  the  corporation  there  were  aldermen 
waiting  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family,  whenever  a  fit  occasion  could  be 
found.  In  the  year  1745,  the  addresses  of  the 
Pretender  had  a  wide  circulation ;  and  many 
papers,  shewing  the  zeal  and  interest  which  hie 
forefathers  felt  in  the  success  of  the  Stuarts,  fell 
into  Bentham's  hands.  Bentham's  grandfather 
had  struggled  hard  fbr  the  clerkship  of  the 
Cordwainers'  Company.  He  attributed  his  fail- 
ure to  his  political  sincerity — to  his  devotion  to 
the  legitimate  race. 

Some  of  the  Bentham  family,  notwithstanding^ 
made  their  way,  under  the  auspices  of  the  domi- 
nant authorities.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy 
Board  was  the  first  cousin  of  Bentham's  father. 
He  lived  a  life  of  jollity  on  Tower  Hill — was  a 
member  of  the  Beef-Steak  Club— -a  warm-hearted 
man,  who  was  disposed  to  shew  all  sorts  of  kind- 
ness to  his  young  kinsman.  Bentham  thus  spoke 
of  him  : — "  I  longed  for  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ;  but  a  coldness  existed  between 
him  and  my  father ;  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  my 
father  was  not  the  injured  party.  Now  and 
then  I  did  obtain  the  privilege  of  visiting  him. 
My  visits  were  mostly  confined  to  those  nights  of 
beatitude  on  which  the  annual  fire-wOrks  were 
displayed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  ivfaleh  1  looked 
at,  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  from  his  windows," 

Bentham  often  talked  pleasantly  and  playfully 
of  what  he  called  his  Patronimic».  **  A  son  of 
a  first  cousin  of  my  father  was  Captain  Cook's 
purser  when  he  went  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  I  wanted  hifn  to  talk  to  me 
)  of  his  travels ;  but  I  never  got  one  fact  out  of 
him  except  this,  that  on  on6  occasion,  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  they  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
terrible  noise  with  which  the  King  made  love  to 
one  of  his  lieges.  Another  second  eonsin  wee 
a  banker  at  Sheerness ;  another  was  a  gentleman 
farmer ;  and  another  was  guilty  of  some  crime 
for  which  he  was  hanged." 

Of  his  female  ancestors — of 'the  relations  on 
his  mother's  side,  and  of  his  mother  especially^ 
Bentham  always  spoke  with  the  most  affectionate 
tenderness.  His  grandmother,  on  his  father's 
side,  was  named  Tabor,*  believed  to  be  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Doctor  Tabor  who  was 

*  She  waa  the  daughter  of  Randolph  Croxall,  vicar 
of  Saliibury.  From  a  blank  leaf  of  Dugdale*8  Monaati- 
con  I  extract  what  follows  :— 

**  The  author  of  tbit  book  wsi  my  neitbbonr  and  t«ry 
^ood  friend^  by  whose  meant  I  was  settled  at  Tolloihiuie 
Knight,  in  EiseZ}  and  afterwards  I  left  that  living  and 
removed  to  Tollesbnry.  Mr  Dugdale  was  knighted  by 
King  Charles  II.,  and  made  Qnarter-King-at-Arma,  de- 
cidedly for  his  great  iadostry  and  abilities.  I,  Randolph 
Crozall,  was  bom  at  Shustock,  in  Warwickshire^  wbers 
the  chiefest  in  the  town,  except  Mr  Dngdale^s  poatsrity, 
are  of  my  name  and  are  mj  near  relations,  t  •  .  • 
God  gave  me  by  my  wife  four  children,  that  lived  to  b« 
men  and  women.**  The  eldest  he  speaks  of  was  Safinuel, 
bom  1655.  (He  was  probably  the  father  of  Dr  Samuel 
Croxall,  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  wrote  '*  The 
Fair  Circassian/'  *«  The  Vision,"  «*  Scripture  Politici," 
&c)  "  My  daughter,  Dorothy,*'  the  MS.  goes  on  to  re- 
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aiMle  •  KHiglit  of  the  Btlli  in  the  time  ef  Charles 
II.,  in  conaequence  of  his  succeaaful  treatment 
of  various  royal  and  noble  persons,  by  the  use 
of  the  medieine  then  called  Jesuits'  (but  novr 
Peruvian)  bark.    One  member  of  his  grand- 
mother's family>  Mr  Ray,  a  relation  of  the  bo- 
tanist, had  educated  Bentham's  father,  and  was 
an  object  to  him  of  so  much  respect  and  affec- 
tioo«  thai  he  sought  him,  on  the  death  of  his 
irst  wife,  (whom  he  fondly  loved,)  hoping  to 
find  from  him  solace  in  his  affliction.     This 
Mr  Ray  had  several  brothers  :  one,  a  traveller, 
though  he  died  when  Bentham  was  only  six  years 
•Id,  was  to  him  an  object  of  extreme  interest  and 
admiration,    "  Well  do  I  remember,"  said  Ben- 
tham, in  his  old  age,  ^^  hie  good-natured,  playful 
humour — his  kindness  during  his  visits  to  my 
grmadmother — his  letters  which  were  sent  by  his 
father  to  mine.    Deep  was  the  affliction  which  I 
felt   at  his  death ;  and,  when  the  news  came, 
there  was  nobody  to  keep  up  my  spirits  but  my 
grandmother.     When  he  was  gone,  his  letters 
made  him  present.    They  interested  me  so  much, 
that   I  should  know  his  signature  now,  after 
three-fourths  of  a  century,  though  it  was  a 
sad  scrawl.    I  recollect  his  writing  about  the 
Polygars  ;  so  the  scene  of  his  adventures  must 
have  been  Southern  India,  somewhat  near  Tra« 
vanoore.  He  used  io'jiing  me  songs  whose  musio 
even  now  vibrates  in'my  ears.  Among  them  was 
»  My  Highland  Laddie." 

**  Bfay  heaviQ  itiU  guard,  and  h>ve  rtward, 

Hy  Highland  Laddie !" 

The  maiden  name  of  Bentham  s  mother  was 
AliciaOrove.  Her  father  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  sen ;  and,  though' belonging  to  a  family 
of  seme  consefiuence,  his  condition  was  not 
higher  than  that  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Andover. 
His  early  life  was  one  of  marked  vicissitudes. 
His  later  years  were  progressively  prosperous. 
On  his  death  the  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  family  withdrew  to  Browning  Hill,  near 
Reading  ;  a  spot,  the  recollection  of  which  was 
to  Bentham,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  exist* 
ease,  like  a  thought  of  paradise.  One  great* 
unde  had  been  a  publisher — (a  brother  of  Ben- 
tham's grandmother)-— his  name  was  Woodward. 
He  brought  out  Tindal's  '*  Christianity,  as  Old 
IS  the  Creation."  He  used  to  talk  to  Bentham 
of  books  and  booksellers— of  ''  Honest  Tom 
Payne,"  whose  shop  was  then  eontiguous  to  the 
Mewsgate,  and  was  a  sort  of  gathering  place  for 
the  lettered  aristocracy  of  the  times.  Wood- 
ward retired  from  business— was  crippled  and 
rich.  Sueli  part  of  his  stock  as  was  unsold  and  un. 
■aleable,  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  library  at 
Browning  Hill,  and  served  for  young  Bentham's 
intellectnal  pabulum. 

Three  sisters — Bentham's  grandmother,  Grove ; 
t  widow  Mulfofd;  an  unmarried  great-aunt, 
Deborah  ;  and,  oceasioDally,  Bentham's  mother 
^habitually  lived  at  Browning   Hill.     They 


**  Was  bpm  the  16tb  of  February,  1658,  and  is 
Banicd  to  Mr  John  Tabor,  tutor  of  South  Haoningileld, 
»%k  to  Ckclaislbrd,  In  Emcx,  when  ihe  Ureth  virtoeuily 
Md  coatetaUy.* 


were  all  kind  to,  as  they  were  all  fond  of,  the 
studious  boy.  "  But  my  aunt  Deborah  was  too 
prone  to  talk  of  the  people  of  quality  whom  she 
knew;  for  she  knew  the  Ridley s  and  Colbornes, 
and  divers  other  great  families.  I  cared  nothing 
about  such  topics.  J  wished  she  would  talk  of 
Vortigem  and  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  I  wished 
in  vain." 

Bentham  made,  throughout  his  life,  open  war 
upon  the  maxim,  De  tnortuis  nil  niai  bonum  ; 
and  as  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  father  in  terms 
of  strong  disapprobation,  and  sketched  his  cha- 
racter with  unsparing  truth,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  justifying  the  course  be  pursued,  by  something 
like  the  following  reasoning : — '^  Why  should  a 
Latin  oranEngliah*  proverb  screen  the  character 
of  our  ancestors  from  investigation  ?  The  sup- 
pression of  truth  may  be  as  baneful  as  the  utter- 
ance of  untruth.   By  one  as  well  as  by  the  other, 
and  often  equally  by  either,  may  wrong  obtain  a 
triumph,  or  right  be  visited  by  defeat.     In  the 
abstract  and  intrinsic  nature  of  the  dogma,  there 
is  mendacity — in  its  application  inevitable  mis- 
chief.   Take  the  case  of  flattery  bestowed  upon 
dead  tyrants.    What  does  it  serve  but  to  en-* 
courage  a  continuance  or  a  repetition  of  tyran« 
nical  acts?    The  other  day,  a  journalist,  who 
wrote  in  terms  of  deserved  reprobation  on  the 
character  of  a  deceased  monarch,  was  severely 
punished.    Had  he  uttered  any  quantity  of  laud- 
atory lying,  reward  would  probably  have  been  his 
lot ; — a  small  portion  of  criminatory  truth  sub- 
jected him  to  heavy  inflictions.     And  thus  is  ve- 
racity polluted  and  persecuted !  No  anathema, 
then,  whether  in  Epglish  or  Latin,  will  prevent 
me  from  speaking  truth,  even  though  to  speak 
truth  may  be  to  speak  ill  of  my  father.    Has  he 
suffered,  can  he  suffer,  how  should  he  suffer  by 
it?  And  will  my  speaking  sincerely  of  his  cha- 
racter redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  mine? 
While  he  lived,  from  my  birth  to  his   death,  I 
never  gave  him  any  ground  to  complain  of  me« 
Often  and  often  have  I  heard  from  him  sponta- 
neous and  heartfelt  assurances  of  the  contrary. 
My  conduct  may  indeed  have  sometimes  been  a 
cause  of  regret  and  dissatisfaction  to  him  ;  but 
on  what  ground  ?    My  '  weakness  and  impru^ 
dence'  in  keeping  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin  the  ta« 
lents  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  confer  on  me 
—-in  rendering  useless,  as  be  averred,  my  powers 
of  raising  myself  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity* 
The  seals  were  mine,  would  X  but  muster  up 
confidsnce  and  resolution  enough  to  seize  them* 
He  was  continually  telling  me  that  everything 
wee  to  be  done  by  *  pushing ;'  but  all  his  argu- 
ments failed  to  prevail  on  me  to  assume  the  re- 
quisite energy.     '  Pushing,'  would  he  repeat— 
*  pushing'  was  the  one  thing  needful ;  but '  push- 
ing' was  not  congenial  to  my  character.     He 
taught  it  successfully  to  his  second  wife's  child, 
ren,  (the  Abbotts,)  but  he  could  not  teach  it  to  me. 
If  I  dissect  my  father's  character,  it  is  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I  direct  the  dissection  of  my  own 
body — it  is  in  the  wish  to  be  useful  to  my  spe- 


•  •<  'Tis  an  ill  bird  that  harrifs  its  own  nest." 
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cies — useful  in  one  way  by  one  operation^  useful 
in  another  way  by  the  other.  I  claim  no  merit 
•— 1  make  no  sacrifice — I  shall  do  both  at  no  cost. 
Yet  good  may  be  done  to  mankind  beyond  the 
individual  case.  My  example  may  influence 
others,  to  whoro^  by  my  deed,  I  say,  *  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.' 

'^  In  what  I  may  say  of  my  father,  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  malice.  I  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  my  father.  Had  I  not  been,  1  should  not  dare 
to  speak  freely,  lest  the  value  of  my  testimony 
should  be  diminished.  How  often,  down  to  the 
last  hours  of  our  intercourse,  when  we  were  sit- 
ting on  contiguous  chairs,  has  my  father  taken 
up  my  hand  and  kissed  it ! 

''His  second  wife  exhibited  the  character  of 
a  mother-in-law  as  painted  on  every  sign.post. 
My  father  has  often  said  to  me — '  I'll  do  you  the 
justice  to  say,  that  neither  of  you  has  ever 
spoken  a  word  to  me  against  the  other.'  To  his 
lady,  this  forbearance  was  not  a  task  of  any  great 
difficulty ;  for  though  at  every  step  she  stood  in 
my  way,  at  no  step  did  I  ever  stand  in  her's. 
Her  situation  was  that  of  empress<~mine,  that 
of  a  poor  relation  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  suf- 
fering, by  privations,  and  serious  and  unprovoked 
insults.  When  I  presented  an  humble  petition, 
that  my  father's  visits  to  my  chambers  should  ra- 
ther be  in  an  evening  than  in  a  morning,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  the  thread  of  my  studies  was  broken, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day,  together  with  those 
ideas  suggested  by  continuous  thought,  irrevoca- 
bly lost,  she  has  more  than  once  told  me  that '  It 
Should  not  be— she  would  not  suffer  it.'  I  had 
then  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  passing  in 
the  world  but  by  the  newspaper  which  I  some* 
times  took  up  from  my  father's  table.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  her  to  snatch  it  violently  out  of 
my  hand.  The  table,  whatever  was  the  provi- 
sion for  others,  was  always  scantily  spread  when 
I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation.  Necessity 
sometimes  forced  me  to  sit  there  ;  but  during 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  of  the  small 
apple  pie  which  was  ordinarily  provided,  it  was 
never  my  good  fortune  to  get  half  of  what  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have." 
It'Mrs  Bentham  was  a  great  devotee  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  tormented  Bentham  by 
perpetually  introducing  religious  discussions, 
which  he  as  invariably  sought  to  avoid.  '*  She 
frequently  upbraided  me  with  opinions  which  it 
was  her  good  pleasure  to  attribute  to  me,  and 
liked  to  talk  to  me,  whom  she  called  Mr  Jerry 
of  Hume's  impiety."  But  even  to  his  father  he 
never  opened  his  lips  on  a  topic  which  he  knew 
would  be  painful  to  him.  A  short  time  before 
bis  father's  death,  when  they  were  seated  toge- 
ther in  the  study,  the  old  man  took  his  son's 
hand,  which  he  kissed,  and  said-**' Jerry!  you 
have  made  a  philosopher  of  me  1"  But  even  to 
this  remark  Bentham  made  no  reply,  lest  it 
might  embroil  him  with  his  mother-in-law,  whose 
opinions  were  intolerant  Church-of-Englandism. 
Bentham's  sketch  of  her  character  may  serve  as 
a  portrait  of  a  whole  genus,  too  numerous  and 
too  inflaential,  alas !  in  the  world.    <'  She  had  an  , 


exalted  idea  of  the  ertdenda  of  the  Chareb^  and 
the  temporal  rewards  attached  to  them.  They 
were  connected  with  a  sentiment  of  power  and 
dignity,  of  which  a  portion  belonged  to  herself 
as  member  of  that  church.  Interest,  in  a  sort  of 
technical  sense,  was  the  grand  object  of  her  ad. 
miration.  '  What  an  interest,  what  a  powerful 
interest  such  a  man  has!  see  what  things  are  to 
be  done  by  interest !'  was  the  observation  and  the 
teaching  of  her  worldly  wisdom ;  and  what  she 
meant  by '  interest'  was  the  facility  of  acquiring, 
by  any  means,  for  the  purposes  of  self-advance- 
ment, the  services  of  the  givers  of  good  gifts. 
By  religion  she  never  understood  piety;  for 
which  she  had  no  panegyrics,  neither  for  the 
substance  nor  the  semblance :  piety  weighed  fur 
little  in  her  scales.  Of  abstract  merit  ^of  ser- 
vice done  to  mankind  as  a  claim  to  recompense 
— she  seldom  spoke ;  and  if  she  spoke,  it  was  in 
terms  of  scorn  and  jealousy.  Her  manners  were 
dreadfully  oppressive ;  and  I  was  sometimes  glad 
to  have  the  shield  of  protection  thrown  over  me 
by  one  of  my  brothers-in-law,  who  was  nine  years 
younger  than  I — ^he  a  boy  and  I  a  man." 

In  the  mind  of  Bentham's  father,  selfishness 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  unchecked  sove«- 
reign.  Affection,  benevolence,  he  had  none. 
He  considered  every  service  dune  to  others  as 
so  much  lost  to  himself — ^that  he  was  so  much 
the  poorer  for  the  kindnesses  he  rendered  to 
any  one  else.  He  had  not  learned  that,  by 
every  benefit  done  to  another  by  his  agency, 
he  was,  in  fact,  so  much  the  richer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  benefit.  Bentham 
mentioned  that,  once  being  in  a  boat  with  his 
father,  mother-in-law,  and,  probably,  one  of  her 
sons,  his  father  made  an  observation,  with  & 
chuckle  of  satisfaction,  in  which  Mrs  Bentham 
joined  :  "  Now,  should  it  so  happen  that  a  leak 
were  sprung,  and  that  we  all  went  to  the  bottom, 
is  there  a  creature  upon  earth  that  would  i^tel 
any  concern  at  the  thoughts  of  it  ?"  "  The  re- 
flection," said  Bentham,  "  filled  me  with  gloom.  I 
made  no  observation.  I  did  not  agree  with  mj 
father  as  to  the  fact,  .Whether  his  conception 
was  right  or  wrong,  my  thoughts  were  always  of 
a  contrary  kind.  I  believed  that  there  were  in 
this  world  some  to  whom  my  death  would  not  be 
wholly  indifferent;  not  many,  indeed*— many 
they  could  not  be — for  I  had. obtained  admission 
to  the  society  of  the  few  alone,  yet  could  not 
but  indulge  the  hope  that,  among  these  few,  there 
were  those  who  felt  some  concern  in  my  exist- 
ence,  and  even  interest  in  my  usefulness." 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  Bentham  took  a 
dislike  to  lawyers  and  to  the  profession  of  the 
law  ;  yet  to  law  studies  he  was  forced  to  direct 
his  attention.  He  perceived  very  soon,  or  fancied 
he  perceived,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  craft  of 
the  profession  to  engage  the  malevolent  pasaions 
in  the  multifarious  forms  of  litigation — to  use  a 
man's  self-love  as  the  instrument  for  robbing 
him  of  his  money — to  complicate  questiona  on 
the  pretence  of  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
client — to  sow  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the 
minds  of  others,  in  order  to  reap  a  harvest  of  emo- 
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lament  to  bim  who  sng^gests  tliem ;  and  all  this^ 
as  it  appeared  to  the  ingenuousness  of  his  youths 
coloured  the  convictionsj  and  perhaps  strength- 
ened some  of  the  prejudices  of  his  riper  years. 

Though  Bentham's  father  had  the  reputation 
in  the  dty  of  ''  a  very  learned"  and  a  *'  very 
clever  man/'  that  reputation  seems  rather  to 
have  heen  founded  on  airs  of  dignity,  and  as- 
sumptions of  superiority,  which  too  often  pass 
current  in  the  world  as  representations  of  true 
wisdom.  He  had,  like  his  illustrious  son,  a 
phraseology  of  his  own.  If  a  person  neglected 
to  visit  him,  he  would  call  the  absence  "  self« 
sequestration."  If  a  client  left  him,  he  shook  his 
head  and  said — "  Ah  !  he  has  taken  himself  into 
his  own  hands."  He  had  two  ways  of  account- 
ing for  all  conduct  which  was  opposed  to  his 
standard.  If  the  party  were  of  such  rank  as  that, 
without  presumption,  he  might  sit  in  judgment, 
he  called  the  deed  he  disapproved  of,  **  infatua- 
tion  ;"  but  when  he  was  afraid  to  attribute  any- 
thing like  blame,  he  always  said  it  was  "  a  mys- 
tery/'  And  these  two  words — "  infatuation" 
and  "  mystery" — were  the  talismans  with  which 
he  explained  whatever  was  otherwise  unaxplain. 
able,  and  dealt  out  a  sort  of  oracular  decision  to 
his  hearers.  But  Bentham  did  not  perceive 
either  wisdom  or  eloquence  in  the  manner  or  the 
matter  of  his  father's  law-giving ;  and  he  often 
left  the  room  in  silent  abashment  when  his  father, 
after  uttering  the  solemn  words  "  mystery"  or 


'^  infatuation,"  considered  he  had  both  instructed 
and  delighted  his  auditors,  and  sat  down  in  evi. 
dent  self-satisfaction. 

His  mind  was  a  confused  one ;  and  he  could 
not  get  out  of  the  entanglements  which  his  want 
of  precise  ideas  created.  He  adopted  for  tbe 
family  motto — Tam  bene  quam  henigne;  and, 
when  Bentham  was  very  young,  he  was  called  on 
to  translate  the  phrase,  the  application  of  which 
his  fi^ther  considered  a  most  lucky  hit,  for  it  was 
meant  to  convey  a  recondite  meanings- Tam  hene^ 
read  backwards,  was  to  designate  Beruthamm 
The  lad  neither  valued  the  wit  nor  preserved  the 
motto,  though  he  once  observed  to  me — *'  My 
father's  reasons  were  as  good  as  those  which 
justify  nine-tenths  of  the  mottos  in  use." 

Bentham's  father  had,  in  truth,  not  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  the  delicacy  and  diffi- 
dence of  his  son's  nature.  He  pressed  harshly 
upon  all  his  susceptibilities.  In  speaking  of  him 
at  so  much  length,  I  have  been  developing  the 
biography  of  Bentham  himself — unveiling  the 
secrets  of  his  mind,  while  shewing  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  He  whose  maturer  and  later  life 
flowed  in  one  stream  of  continued  happiness— 
the  most  gay  and  joyous  of  men — ^had  of  his  boy- 
hood few  recollections  of  pleasure,  except,  in- 
deed, when  he  escaped  from  his  father's  influence 
to  some  Eden  in  the  country,  or  some  solitude 
in  town. 
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It  is  an  inconvenient  thing  for  an  indolent 
fellow  like  myself,  whose  inertness  is  willing  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  cameleon,  and  take  the 
colour  of  the  nearest  object,  to  be  surrounded 
by  persons  extreme  in  their  opinions,  or  ex. 
aggsrated  in  their  qualities.  I  am  unfortunate 
in  having  two  intimate  friends  of  natures  so 
opposite,  that,  unless  I  were  to  vary  the  tenor  of 
my  principles  five  hundred  times  a  day,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  harmonise  with  their  alternate 
vagaries.  Sir  Josiah  Orabbe  (unlike  the  ami- 
able  poet  who  once  rejoiced  in  the  same  sur- 
name) is  a  gentleman  grievously  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  things  of  this 
world.  The  spectacles  through  which  he  scru- 
tinises mankind  and  their  doings  are  of  a  dingy 
blue  ;  and  his  axiom  of  nii  admirari  is  so  abso. 
Ints,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  word  <'Good" 
ever  issued,  in  sn  approbative  sense,  from  his 
lips. 

My  friend  Joe  Ramble,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is 
one  of  those  provokingly  good-humoured  rattles, 
whose  high  spiriU  put  them  in  conceit  with 
•▼en  things  that  ought  to  challenge  criticism. 
Tbe  eye  of  poor  Joe  is  neither  disposed  to 
gkKnaily  viewing  the  world  through  an  unna- 
tortl  medium,  nor  of  that  "  curious"  kind  which 
delights  to  « note  deformity."    He  has  an  in- 
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tuitive  faculty  for  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of 

the  highways  and  byways  of  life.    Everything 

seems  to  smile  upon  him,  or  rather  he  seems  to 

smile  upon  everything  he  approaches.    He  can. 

not  be  made  to  believe  that  matters,  public  or 

private,  ever  go  amiss.    The  throne,  the  govern- 

ment,    the    country — all  are   unexceptionable. 

He  will  not  even  have  the  weather  abused  in  his 

hearing — the  weather,  that  chartered  scapegoat 

of  English  ill-humour  !     If  the  harvest  be  a  bad 

one,  so  much  the  better  for  the  farmers ;  if  a 

good  one,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public. 

When  Ireland  is  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of 

tranquillity,  he  thanks  God  that  her  prospects 

are  mending;    when  in  a  state  of   rebellion, 

he  is  delighted — for  what  chance  of  recover. 

ing    her    rights    without    a   little   stir?      On 

Queen  Victoria's  accession,  he  threw  up  his  hat 

some  five  feet  higher  than  other  people-— "  A 

female  reign! — a  reign  rivalling  the  glories  of 

the  days  of  Queen  Bess  and  Queen  Anne,"  was 

all  that  had  been  wanting  to  complete  the  civiU 

ization  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign  triumphs 

of  the  British  empire ;  and  now  that  the  Queen's 

marriage  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  he 

cannot  sufficiently  rejoice  that  the  sceptre  should 

be  held,  partnerwise,  by  one  of  the  firmer  sex. 

Ramble  is,  in  short,  the  most  contented  man 
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ftlive.  National,  eren  to  bigotry,  he  if  persuaded 

that  England  ia  not  00I7  the  greatest  eountry  in 

the  world,  but  that,  were  all  other  eonntries  in 

leagueagainit  her,a9againBt  Napoleon,  they  would 

be  losing  their  time  and  trouble :  unconquerable^ 

iinsubmergeable,  she  would  still  remain 

^  Unhurt  amid  tbs  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matlery  and  the  crssh  of  wurldi.** 

Now,  I  can  encounter  these  two  friends  of 
nine  singly,  whether  ss  friends  or  antagonists. 
By  humouring  their  vagaries^  (which,  after  all^ 
regard  only  their  renown  as  rational  beings,)  I 
keep  them  on  good  terms  with  themselves,  and. 
Consequently,  with  me.  But  when  any  unlucky 
eircnmstance  brings  them  into  collision  within  the 
limits  of  my  Diogenic  tub,  or  attic,  then  comes  the 
Iwg  of  war — and  such  a  tug  I  Crabbe  is  loud  and 
fractious ;  llamble  persevering  and  aggravating; 
iuid,as  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  will  provoke  an  irritable 
dog  to  keep  up  his  barking.  Ramble's  slight 
monosyllables  have  often  the  effect  of  worrying 
his  adversary  out  of  all  Christian  patience. 

The  other  morning.  Sir  Jos.  was  sitting  with 
me  in  one  of  his  ultra-acrimonious  dispositions. 
He  had  been  railing  against  everything  in  the 
material  or  immaterial  world — the  affairs  of  the 
East,  the  affairs  of  the  West-— the  cabinet,  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  all  other  professional  and 
isorporate  bodies  whose  healths  are  drunk  at  pub. 
lie  dinners ;  and  I  had  tacitly  allowed  the  storm 
to  roar  itself  dry.  Since  it  pleased  him  to  assert 
that  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  since  I  feit 
unconscious  of  any  power  to  mend  them,  I  put 
»n  a  look  of  sympathy,  and  was  mum.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  how  people  can  agitate 
their  minds  about  the  East  or  the  West,  so  long 
as  matters  are  going  on  quietly  within  the  nearest 
degree  of  longitude ;  and  when  Crabbe  inquired, 
with  a  grave  face,  on  entering  the  room,  *'  How 
matters  were  going  on  in  Egypt  ?"  I  would  fain 
have  answered,  (had  he  not  looked  so  plaguy 
cross,)  that  I  understood  "  the  pyramids  were  as 
well  as  could  be  expected." 

I  kept  silence,  however— yea,  even  from  the 
foolish  words  that  tempted  me-^and  submitted 
to  be  assured  that  England  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  her  most  Important  alliances;  her  most 
valuable  colonies;  her  financial  reputation :  that 
Britannia  was  becoming  a  lady  of  anything  but 
unsullied  reputation ;  that  America  had  ceased 
|o  visit  her,  and  Europe  was  cutting  her  acquaint- 
ance :  and  tried  to  preserve  a  becoming  elonga> 
tion  of  countenance^  when  every  minute,  like  the 
toll  of  a  funeral-bell,  Sir  Josiah  emitted  some 
new  and  dolorous  announcement*  When,  lo  1 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to  feel  as  though  a  parish 
pall  hung  heavy  upon  my  shoulders,  in  bounced 
my  friend  Aamble,  his  mettled  cheeks  distended 
by  a  smile,  and  his  white  teeth  glistening  like 
those  of  a  hungry  pointer. 

"  Just  arrived  in  England,  my  dear  boy  1" 
eried  he ;  "  only  three  hours  landed  at  the 
Tower  stairs  1" 

And  my  friend  Crabbe  (who  seemed  to  resent 
bis  intrusion  in  such  towering  spirits,  as  a  per- 
MNMi  oiieiue)  looked  ae  if  he  longed  to  inquure 


whether  poor  Joe  had  travelled  on  the  broad 
grin  all  the  way  from  France* 

*'  Hm^M  comfort !"  resumed  Ramble,  pressing 
forward  towards  the  fireside  the  arm-chair  in 
which  he  ensconced  himself,  to  the  utter  discom- 
posure of  [my  previous  guest.  "  Here's  what 
enables  one  to  defy  winter,  death,  or  the  doctors  1 
A  good  sea^ooal  fire— *a  glorious  English  fireside !" 

'^  I  have  always  understood,  sir,"  replied 
Crabbe — to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  addressing 
himself  for  confirmation— »''  that  there  was  no« 
thing  more  unwholesome  on  earth  than  a  sea- 
coal  fire.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cursed  sulphur 
which  turns  everything  black  in  the  room,  (even 
one's  temper ;)  to  say  nothing  of  the  filthy  gasee 
emitted,  of  which,  not  being  a  chemist,  1  am 
incompetent  to  speak,  (and  I  wish  1  were  also 
incompetent  to  smell>)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
innumerable  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  in  £ng« 
land  to  our  mad  habit  of  roasting  ourselves 
half  the  morning  before  the  bars  of  a  grate,  as  a 
preparative  for  confronting  the  severity  of  the 
most  infernal  climate  on  the  face  of  the  habits 
able  globe." 

''  Climate,  mydear  sir  I"  cried  Ramble—''  Cli« 
mate!  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  merit  of 
foreign  -  climates.  I've  just  come  from  Nioe« 
where  I  was  shrivelled  up  like  a  dead  leaf  with 
the  bise.  I  spent  the  spring  in  Constantinople, 
where  it  snowed  half  the  time  and  rained 
t'other ;  and  I  am  now  enabled  to  assert  from 
experience,  what  I  have  often  heard  advanced  by 
travelled  men,  that  England  has  the  best — that 
is,  the  most  enjoyable  climate  in  the  universal 
world.  Yon  are  neither  scorched  and  dried  up, 
as  in  the  south,  nor  mildewed  as  in  the  north-^ 
nor" 

Crabbe,  who  had  been  shrugging  his  shoulders 
impatiently  for  some  moments,  now  burst  out 
with — **  There  is  some  difference  between  beings 
roasted  to  rags,  sir,  and  not  warmed  through  \ 
The  question  of  the  English  climate  is  sufii- 
ciently  set  at  rest  by  the  masses  of  green  fruit 
one  sees  piled  in  our  markets^  in  our  streets,  at 
our  very  tables — an  effectual  check  against  un« 
due  increase  of  population.  It  sets  one's  teetk 
on  edge  to  think  of  it  I" 

**  Well,  well ;  so  long  as  our  harvests  are 
abundant  we  may  dispense  with  a  few  apples 
and  pears,"  cried  Ramble*  ''  And  nature  hse, 
at  leaat,  provided  us  with  the  means  of  bidding^ 
defiance  to  the  weather.  Look  at  this  admirable 
fire/'  cried  he,  starting  up,  and  placing  himself 
before  it,  in  precisely  such  an  attitude  as  to  pre« 
vent  our  complying  with  his  request*  ''  I  loek 
upon  an  Englishman's  hearth  as  the  palladium 
of  national  glory ;  I  look  upon  our  firesides  as 
the  instigants  of  our  domestic  happiness-^as 
the  reward  of  our  domestic  virtues  1" 

"  And  I,"  cried  Crabbe,  whose  temper,  albeit 
the  glowing  grate  was  in  eclipse,  was  rising  ta 
fever  heat — "  I  look  upon  an  English  fireside  as 
the  bane  of  all  national  prosperity,  as  the  do^ 
upon  all  national  progress ;  as  the  screen  of  our 

1  inertness;  the  pretext  for  our  incapacity;  the 
hoWbed  of  our  eeUihMssi  vulgarity,  sad  prid«» 
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The  pretended  comfort  of  the  fireside  is  the  mo* 
tive  of  our  clotin;  oitrselvcB  up^  evening  after 
eTening^  within  onr  own  doon^  to  the  extinction 
of  mil  social  interevarse;  and^  consequently,  to  the 
snppreesion  of  all  the  mere  expansive  impulses  of 
the  human  souL  While  other  eivilized  nations 
delight  in  the  intercommunication  which  forwards 
the  interests  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  puhlic 
weml ;  an  Englishman  holds  it  a  certificate  of 
merie  that^  after  muddling  his  brains  with  heady 
port,  he  can  potter  away  his  evening  over  the  fire, 
muddling  his  affections  with  the  twaddle  of  his 
wife  and  daughters,  as  they  yawn  over  their 
carpet  work  or  sewing.  What  effort  does  such  a 
man  make,  sir«  to  improve  their  understanding 
or  hia  own  ?** 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  not  make  an 
effort,"  remonstrated  Ramble.  '^  He  might  read 
aloud  instructive  books." 

"  Ay,  and  put  them  to  sleep  before  bed-time/' 
interrupted  Crabbe,  crabbedly. 

**  He  might  direct  the  conversation  to  sub« 
jecte  of  popular  interest/' 

*'  Which  the  misses  would  cut  short  by  talk, 
ing  of  eruets^  lambswool,  and  a  new  stitch. 
Whereas,  were  it  not  for  the  attraction  of  that 
accursed  fireside,  over  which  he  has  coddled 
himself  from  his  boyhood  till  he  has  secured  a 
rheumatism  from  every  casual  encounter  of  the 
night  air,  he  would  take  his  young  people  into 
the  society  of  those  of  their  own  age,  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  spirits  and  intellects,  and  the 
encouragement  of  those  friendships  and  connec- 
tions which  are  to  cheer  their  after  progress 
through  life.  An  Englishman  does  little  or 
nothing  for  the  cultivation  of  acquaintanceships. 
He  thinka  it  enough,  for  the  happiness  of  his 
family^  that  he  cherishes  one  or  two  old  bores 
of  friends,  who  entertain^  word  for  word,  and 
blonder  for  blunder,  the  same  opinions  as  him- 
self.  It  is  his  favourite  boast  that  he  don't  care 
about  the  world.  He  swears,  on  every  fresh 
visitation,  that  he  hates  large  parties ;  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  he  is  snugger  in 
his  own  home,  where  he  can  engross  the  whole 
fireside,  and  lay  down  the  law,  than  in  a  more 
extended  circle,  where  he  must  share  with  other 
people  his  consequence  and  right  of  shin-broiling." 

^  Well,  I  must  still  confess  myself,  on  that 
point,  a  John  Bull/'  cried  Ramble,  shaking  up 
his  feathers,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  said  a  fine 
thing,  and  was  proud  of  himself. 

*'  Nobody  doubts  you,  sir ;  and  you  are  in  the 
Bujority — ^you  are  decidedly  in  tiie  majority  !" 
«ried  Sir  Jos.  *•  For  mj  part,  1  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  no  man's  pleasures  or  pursuits;  I  only 
permit  myself  to  despise  them  I" 

''  I  fancy  I  shall  have  most  people  on  my  side, 
vhen  1  say,  that  a  good  fire  on  a  winter's  e/ening 
ii  not  ao  very  despicable !"  cried  Ramble,  rubbing 
his  hands,  with  a  chuckle.  "  With  a  commodious 
dnving-room,  having  an  Axminster  carpetj  well- 
Wd  curtains,  dosely  drawn  in  the  rear ;  on  one 
Bde  a  smoking  notable,  on  the  other  a  handsome 
■prigktly  woman,  and  in  front  a  fine^  clear,  bright, 
sWviOi  fixf»  of  Newcastle  coal;  I  challenge  life 


*»-« 


to  produce  anything  tending  more  completely  i4 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness  1" 

Poor  Joe  now  looked  so  provokingly  triumph^ 
ant,  that  Sir  Josiah  could  scarcely  contain  him« 
self. 

*'  Ay,  ay !"  cried  he,  "  If  John  Bull  were  to 
put  forth  a  new  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  suck 
would  be  the  modem  substitute  for  the  Garden 
of  Eden!  AU  this  humdrum  humbug  is  the 
paradise  of  northern  imikginations  i  Instead  of 
seeking  the  interchange  of  mind  enjoyable  in  a 
large  assemblage  of  rational  beings,  the  English*- 
man  makes  it  an  article  of  religion  to  sink  himself 
in  inglorious  sensuality  o£  this  de- spiritualising; 
description  1  An  Englishman  of  genius,  for  in* 
stance,  must  oonsent  to  pass  for  a  libertine^ 
unless  he  will  submit  to  become  a  mere  vulgar 
voluptuous  egotist,  (for  one  need  not  be  the  less 
an  egotist  because  one'ii  hobby  is  warranted  to 
carry  double.)  Selfishness  may  be  amplified 
into  a  partnership  concern;  and  I  look  upon 
what  is  called  the  domestic  happiness  of  £ng« 
land,  as  only  a  more  refined  system  of  double* 
bodied  egotism." 

'*  Every  country  has  its  customs,"  argued 
Ramble,  undiscouraged.  '*  The  English  are  not 
a  gregarious  people.  In  Italy,  society  is  held 
together  by  the  bond  of  music — an  orchestra  or 
a  chorus  being  a  pretext  for  association ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  either  the  minds  or  morals  of 
the  Italians  are  the  more  indebted  to  the  opera* 
In  France,  politics  and  the  theatres  tend  also  to 
the  creation  of  masses.  People  meet  at  cafes  tO 
read  the  newspapers,  or  seek  excitement  in  the 
throng  of  theatres ;  but,  in  every  instance^  my 
dear  sir,  this  results  from  the  absence  of  do* 
mestic  affections^  from  the  want  of  domestic 
comforts.  The  marriage  of  a  foreigner  hss  been 
the  effect  of  a  family  engagement,  not  of  pre* 
ference,  not  of  attachment ;  aad>  as  to  his  home^ 
with  draughts  of  air  streaming  through  every 
door  and  window,  and  a  couple  of  smouldering 
logs  substituted  for  a  fine  glowing  mass  of  ignited 
matter  that  sends  warmth  into  the  depths  of 
one's  heart,  and  evokes  all  the  kindlier  feelings 
of  humanity,  what  has  it  to  boast  that  need 
detain  him  from  the  chattering  mob  of  aasera.* 
blies,  or  the  false  glare  of  a  theatre  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  certainly  1  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  he  has  become  more  intelligent,  more 
refined,  more  independent,  than  ourselves.  Which 
capital,  pray,  is  progressing  most  rapidly  ?  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  Paris?  Which 
nation  has  effected  most  in  self-enfranchisement 
within  the  last  ten  years  P  The  English  or  the 
French  ?  Where  are  the  arts  most  cultivated  ? 
Where  are  the  sciences  most  encouraged  ? 
Whence  do  we  borrow  our  elegant  inventions-^ 
our  lessons  of  taste— the  tone  of  our  publie 
amusements — ^the  mode  of  all  we  eat,  wear,  sing* 
dance,  or  assume  in  the  way  of  personal  or  social 
embellishments  ?  From  the  Continent,  sir  1— « 
From  the  Continent,  which  is  not  too  much  en<4 
grossed  in  warming  its  shins  to  neglect  its  powev 
of  invention.  From  the  Continent,  which,  as  it 
does  not  station  itself  with  its  coat-flaps  in  its 
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hands  before  the  fireplace^  in  the  most  indecent 
attitude  ever  imagined  by  the  sensuality  of 
mankind^  is  not  brutalized  out  of  all  refinement 
of  soul  or  elegance  of  manners !  Now,  sir ! 
because  we  have  accustomed  our  cuticles  to  this 
unnatural  -vitrification,  are  the  great  bonds  of 
society  to  be  loosed  ?  Is  there  to  be  none  of 
that  expanded  fellowship  of  intellect,  from  whence 
arises  the  great  regeneration  of  the  species*- 
the  grand  elevation  of  national  motives — the 
cheering  prospect  of  national  glory?  Rather 
than  witness  such  degeneration,  I  pray  that 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  would  buy  up  the 
infernal  reserves  of  Staffordshire  and  New. 
castle,  and  freeze  us  into  the  necessity  of  con- 
gregating together  for  the  sake  of  bodily 
warmth  I" 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  can't  conceive  what  we  want 
mo^e  in  the  way  of  association  than  we  now 
eojoy!"  cried  Ramble.  **  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  professions  pass  their  whole  mornings 
in  social  communication." 

*'  As  for  the  despatch  of  business,  an  English, 
man  will  do  anything  for  the  good  of  the  shop." 

'^  Then,  of  an  evening.  Parliament  brings 
together  nightly,  eight  months  of  the  year,  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
community." 

'^  Still  for  what  they  pretend  to  call  despatch 
of  business — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
about  despatching  it." 

"  WeU,  the  Clubs  ?— look  at  the  Clubs  of 
London  1  Every  fashionable  street  has  its  Club ; 
and  the  West  End,  a  whole  street  of  them,  where 
the  society  you  advocate  may  be  obtained  on  the 
easiest  terms." 

''The  Clubs?"  cried  the  pessimist.  ''  The 
Clnbs  1 — talk  of  the  Clubs  in  the  way  of  social 
intercourse!  For  what  were  they  instituted, 
pray,  but  that  the  Englishman's  fireside  might 
be  permanently  ez-domesticated,  in  a  spot  where 
the  claims  of  civilization  are  altogether  abolish, 
ed?— -a  spot  where  the  fireside  is  secure  from 
petticoat  participation ;  where  hundreds  of  coat- 
fiaps  may  be  uplifted  instead  of  a  pair ;  a  special 
mart  of  social  egotism;  an  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  selfishness,  for  the  promotion 
of  unchristian  sensuality.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  Clubs,  which,  instead  of  affording 
cheerful  intercommunication  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  a  man,  of  what  is  called  good  company. 


affects  to  frequent,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  news- 
psper,  his  cigar,  or  his  solitary  meal;  the  theatre8> 
the  concert-rooms,  the  coteries,  and  all  other 
places  of  public  entertainment  have  been  de- 
serted, or,  rather,  bequeathed  to  the  exoluttve 
use  of  the  weaker  moiety  of  the  human  race. 
And  why  ?  Because,  sir,  these  Clubs  are  an  insti- 
tution founded  upon  the  same  confounded  system 
of  fireside  enjoyments — an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Englishman's  fireside — Uie  Englishman's  eon- 
founded  fireside !" 

"  Still,"  persisted  Ramble,  (in  the  provoking 
little  ''filet  de  voia"  which  Moliere  ascribes  to 
"  la  raxBon")  "  you  must  admit  that,  however  it 
may  deteriorate  John  Bull's  intelligence,  the 
domestic  fireside  constitutes  the  cradle  of  his  vir- 
tues." 

**  Curse  on  his  virtues ! — ^they've  undone  hia 
country !"  cried  Sir  Jos,  in  the  phrase  applied 
by  Addison  to  Cato,  and  by  a  modern  moralist  to 
George  III.  '<  Because  King  George  chose  to 
dine  on  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  (at  the  hour  when 
his  rou^  son  was  breakfasting  on  a  devilled 
fowl,)  he  was  allowed  to  fiing  away  America 
without  reproof,  and  to  hang  thirty  forgers  of 
one.pound  notes  and  ace  of  spades,  per  month, 
without  scruple  of  conscience !  So  is  it  with 
that  arch-humbug  of  humbugs,  John  Bull ;  who 
allows  himself  to  revel  in  oceans  of  gin  and  bit- 
ters— to  gamble  away  his  inheritance,  from  the 
pea  and  thimble-rig  to  Crockford's  or  the  Stock 
Exchange — to  render  our  public  thoroughfares 
a  school  of  the  filthiest  immorality — to  do  every- 
thing that  is  vile  and  vicious  in  a  fifty-fold  more 
glaring  and  offensive  manner  than  his  neigh- 
bours, because  he  pays  his  taxes,  toasts  Church 
and  State,  and  proses  to  any  one  who  will  listen 
to  him,  about  the  charms  of  an  Englishman's 
fireside." 

'^  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  could  prove  to  you," 
persisted  Ramble,  with  undisturbed  equanimity, 
<'  that  much  of  what  you  have  advanced"- 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  Violent  slam  of  the 
door.  While  the  optimist  was  caressing  his  legs, 
and  admiring  the  set  of  his  boots,  the  pessimist 
had  shaken  hands  with  me  and  departed,  leavings 
the  smiling  Joe  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
hearthrug,  in  that  characteristic  and  unceri. 
monious  attitude  of  self-indulgence  which  has 
become  typical,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  of  Tas  Englishman's  Fntssinn. 
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The  island  of  ^Tealand  is  joined,  on  the  north-^ 
West,  by  a  narrow  sandy  strip  of  land,  to  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  peninsula,  thickly  dotted  with 
cottages,  and  forming  a  little  district  in  itself. 
It  boasts  of  one  small  town,  beyond  which  the 
peninsula  extends  in  a  bold  headland,  far  out 
into  the  wild  and  stormy  Cattegat,  forming  a 
landscape  of  the  most  bleak  and  desolate  descrip- 
tion. The  shifting  sand  has  destroyed  all  traces 
of  vegetation ;  moving  sand  hiUs — the  play  of  the 
tempests  which,  unchecked,  sweep  over  the  land 


from  the  stormy  sea— are  constantly  changing 
their  position,  and  arise  and  disappear  in  ever- 
varying  succession.  While  travelling  through 
the  island,  I,  on  one  occasion,  spent  an  hour  in 
this  place ;  and  it  has  left  on  my  mind  a  picture 
of  horror  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  rid- 
ing alone  over  the  desert  and  sandy  flat,  when 
there  arose  from  the  north,  on  the  side  nearest 
the  sea,  a  storm,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  waves  ran  high,  the  clouds 
chased  each  other  through  the  firmament,  the 
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tkiei  beoune  dark  uid  lowering,  the  sand  began 
to  give  way  in  maases  under  the  feet  of  my 
bone,  and  at  last  rose  in  whirlwinds  and  filled 
the  air.  The  path  could  no  longer  be  discemedj 
the  hone  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  loose 
land ;  bearen,  earth,  and  sea,  seemed  all  mingled 
together  in  one  wild  tumolt ;  and  every  object 
was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  sand  and  dost. 
There  was  no  trace  of  life  or  vegetation ;  the 
tempest  whistled  through  the  air ;  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  lashed  the  shore ;  the  thunder  rolled 
in  the  distance;  and  the  dull  lurid  lightning 
leemed  as  though  it  could  scarcely  penetrate  the 
air,  thick  with  particles  of  the  flying  soiL  The 
dsBfsr  was  imminent ;  when  suddenly  a  heavy 
thunder  shower  began  to  fall,  and  effectually  laid 
the  shifting  sand;  enabling  me,  though  tho. 
roughly  drenched,  to  find  my  way  to  the  little 
town. 

It  was  on  this  desolate  track  of  country,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Norwig  was  situated.  The  sand  has  long 
finee  destroyed  all  traces  of  human  dwellings ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  principally  saUors  and 
fisbermen,  have  long  since  removed  to  another 
quarter  ;  the  church  alone  remains,  standing  so- 
litary upon  a  little  eminence,  and  surrounded, 
on  all  aides,  by  the  melancholy  and  constantly 
ikifting  desert.  It  is  the  ecene  of  the  following 
most  mysterious  occurrence  :— 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen. 
tury,  tliat  the  old  and  venerable  pastor  of  the 
village  sat  in  his  lonely  apartment,  sunk  in  deep 
meditation.  It  was  midnight ;  the  house  lay  at 
the  extremity  of  the  village ;  and,  as  the  simple 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  rendered  it  unneces- 
■ary  to  employ  bolt  or  bar,  the  doors  all  re. 
mained  open.  The  lamp  was  burning  dimly, 
and  the  solemn  silence  was  unbroken,  save  by 
the  rippling  of  the  sea«  in  which  the  pale  moon 
beheld  her  own  reflection.  Suddenly  the  old 
man  heard  the  doon  beneath  opening,  and  recog- 
nised the  heavy  footsteps  of  men  upon  the  stair, 
cue ;  he  now  looked  up,  expecting  to  receive  a 
•uramons,  in  all  probability,  to  attend  a  dying 
person,  and  administer  spiritual  consolation. 
Two  strange-looking  men  now  entered  the 
apartment,  clad  in  white  mantles,  and  approached 
him  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  **  Pastor  of 
Norwig,"  said  the  first  of  the  intruders,  '*  we 
request  you  to  follow  us ;  there  is  a  wedding  to 
be  solemnised,  and  the  bridal  pair  are  already 
awaiting  you  in  the  church."  He  then  shewed 
the  old  man  a  heavy  purse  of  gold,  which  he 
promised  should  be  his,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  such  an  ilLtimed  sum- 
mons might  occasion  him.  The  pastor  stared 
in  astonishment  at  the  stranger ;  for  there  was 
something  in  his  appearance  which  seemed  to 
him  awful  and  almost  spectral ;  but  the  latter 
oaly  repeated  his  words,  and  that  in  a  more 
threatening  and  commanding  tone.  When  the 
sld  man  began  to  collect  himself,  he  represented 
Is  the  stranger  that  his  sacred  office  did  not 
permit  him  to  perform  the  marriage-service 
withoBt  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 


duals, besides  going  through-  the  formalities 
which  the  law  required.  The  second  stranger 
now  stepped  forward.  ''  You  have  the  choice," 
said  he,  "  of  following  us  and  receiving  the  prof* 
fered  sum  of  money,  or  of  remaining  here  and  hav- 
ing a  bullet  sent  through  your  head."  So  saying, 
he  held  a  pistol  to  the  pastor's  forehead,  and 
awaited  his  answer.  The  old  clergyman  turned 
pale,  and  having  silently  and  hastily  risen  up, 
and  put  on  a  sort  of  upper  garment,  replied,  **  I 
am  ready."  The  strangers,  meanwhile,  had  spo- 
ken Danish,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  they  were  foreigners.  They 
now  proceeded  in  silence  through  the  village, 
and  the  pastor  followed. 

It  was  a  completely  dark  autumn  night,  for 
the  moon  had  already  gone  down ;  but,  as  they 
left  the  village,  the  old  man  perceived,  to  .his 
surprise,  that  the  church  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Onwards,  however,  in  silence  strode 
his  two  companions,  wrapped  in  their  white 
mantles,  and  leaving  the  sandy  plain  behind 
them  ;  while  he,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  sue- 
ceeded  in  keeping  pace  with  them. 

On  reaching  the  church,  they  bound  a  hand, 
kerchief  over  his  eyes ;  immediately  afterwards, 
he  heard  the  well-known  side  doors  open  with  a 
jarring  noise,  and  he  was  forcibly  thrown  in 
among  a  dense  crowd  of  men.  There  was  a  mur. 
mur  of  many  voices  pervading  the  church  ;  and 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  he  could  dis-> 
tinguish  words  of  a  language  totally  unknown  to 
him.  It  was  Russian,  as  he  suspected  at  the 
time.  Whilst  he  was  yet  standing,  with  band- 
aged eyes,  pressed  on  every  side,  helpless,  and 
in  the  greatest  terror  and  confusion,  he  felt  his 
hand  suddenly  seized,  and  he  was  hurried  through 
the  midst  of  the  throng,  which  appeared  to  give 
way.  At  last  the  bandsge  was  loosened,  he 
recognised  one  of  his  first  companions  near  him, 
and  found  himself  standing  before  the  altar.  It 
was  decorated  with  a  row  of  enormous  wax 
candles^  in  massive  silver  candlesticks ;  and  the 
church  itself  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated,  that 
the  most  distant  object  was  distinctly  perceptible. 
During  the  time  that  his  eyes  were  bandaged, 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  had  appeared  to  him  tre- 
mendous ;  but  now  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
multitude  had,  if  possible,  on  his  timid  soul,  a 
still  more  appalling  effect.  Although  the  seats 
and  side  passages  were  crowded  with  men,  yet 
the  middle  aisle  was  completely  empty,  and  the 
pastor  distinguished,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  newly 
dug  grave ;  the  pavement  stone  which  had  covered 
the  spot,  now  lying  against  the  side  of  a  neigh, 
bouring  seat.  Men  only  were  to  be  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  a  solitary  female,  whom  the  old 
man  fancied  he  could  discern  in  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  church. 

The  silence  lasted  for  some  minutes ;  not  even 
the  least  movement  being  heard ;  meantime 
arose  in  the  soul  of  the  pastor  a  dark  and  heavy 
misgiving  that  some  deed  of  horror  was  about  to 
be  performed. 

At  last  a  man  rose  up,  whose  magnificent 
dress  distinguished   him  from  the  resti    and 
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•ktmd  him  to  be  of  higher  rank.  He  strode 
heetily  fdongthe  empty  aiile,  while  the  multitude 
gased  upon  him,  and  his  steps  resounded  through 
the  church.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  broad 
•honldered,  and  strongly  built ;  his  mien  was 
haughty ;  his  eountenance  bronaed  with  exposure 
to  the  weather ;  his  hair  like  the  raven ;  his  fee. 
tares  strongly  marked ;  and  his  lips  oompressed 
with  angry  determination  ;-«>a  high  aquiline  nose 
increased  the  hauteur  of  his  aspect,  and  long 
b«shy  eyebrows  overshadowed  the  small  and 
fietce  black  eyes  which  gleamed  beneath  them. 
H*  wore  a  green  surcoat,  richly  ornamented  with 
gold ;  and  on  his  bosom  glittered  a  star. 

The  bride,  who  now  kneeled  beside  him,  was 
also  splendidly  dressed :  a  blue  robe,  embroidered 
with  silver,  enveloped  her  slender  form,  and  fell 
In  thick  folds  over  her  graceful  limbs  ;  while  a 
diadem,  resplendent  with  jewels,  decorated  her 
long  fair  hair.  Notwithstanding  the  change 
which  it  was  evident  had  lately  passed  over  her 
features,  beauty  and  loveliness  could  still  plainly 
be  discerned.  Her  cheeks  now  looked  as  cold 
and  inanimate  as  those  of  a  marble  statue  ;  not 
a  muscle  of  her  countenance  moved,  her  pale  lips 
eeemed  dead,  her  eyes  were  fixed  and  glased  as 
those  of  a  corpse,  and  her  arms  hung  powerless 
by  her  sides.  Thus  she  kneeled-~a  picture  of 
death ;  and  the  by.standers  might  well  be  in 
doubt  whether  her  overpowering  terror  had  de- 
prived her  of  consciousness,  or  if  nature  were 
merely  striving  to  recruit  her  shattered  frame 
by  a  deep  and  almost  preternatural  slumber. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  pastor  observed  an 
old  and  ugly  female,  attired  in  a  fantastic 
oriental-looking  costume,  with  a  blue  and  red 
turban  on  her  head  ;  who,  with  a  malicious,  nay, 
almost  mocking  expression,  watched  the  kneeling 
bride.  Behind  the  bridegroom,  stood  a  dark 
gigantic  man,  who  seemed  to  gaze  immoveably  on 
vacancy. 

The  pastor,  whose  senses  had  almost  forsaken 
him  from  terror,  remained  some  time  silent, 
until  a  stern  glance  from  the  bridegroom  re- 
minded him  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform.  But 
what  put  him  into  new  confusion  was  the  un- 
certainty whether  the  bridal  pair  would  under- 
stand his  language.  It  was  indeed  improbable  ; 
nevertheless,  he  composed  himself,  and  demand- 
ed their  names. 

*'  Neander !  Feodora !"  replied  the  bridegroom, 
in  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  old  man  now  began  the  marriage  service  ; 
but  his  voice  quivered ;  he  constantly  went  wrong, 
and  repeated  the  same  words  twice.  The  kneel- 
ing pair,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his  confusion, 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  previous  conjecture 
that  they  were  either  unacquainted  with  his 
language,  or  understood  it  but  imperfectly. 
When  he  asked  the  question,  *<  Neander,  wilt 
thou  receive  Feodora,  who  now  kneels  beside 
thee,  for  thy  wedded  wife?"  he  was  doubtfal 
if  the  bridegroom  would  understand  him  so  as 
to  reply;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  the  latter 
pronounced  <<  Yes,"  so  loudly  and  distinctly,  as 
to  ring  through  the  churoh.    Deep  groans  ism^ 


ing  on  every  side  from  the  multitude,  aecom* 
panied  this  terrible  ''  Yes ;"  and  a  silent  shud- 
der, for  the  first  time,  set  in  motion  the  corpse- 
like features  of  the  bride.  The  pastor  now 
turned  himself  to  the  latter,  and,  speaking  more 
loudly,  as  though  he  wonld  fain  awake  her  from 
her  death-like  slumber,  thus  addressed  her— 
^'Feodora,  if  thou  wilt  acknowledged  Neander, 
now  kneeling  beside  thee,  for  thy  husband,  then 
answer  ^'  Yes !"  Upon  this,  the  inanimate  bride 
seemed  to  awake,  an  expression  of  overpowering 
terron  passed  over  her  countenance,  her  pale  lips 
quivered,  a  transient  brilliancy  gleamed  from 
her  eyes,  and  her  bosom  heaved.  The  "  Yea" 
now  sounded  like  the  shriek  of  anguish  from  the 
mouth  of  a  dying  person,  and  seemed  to  find  an 
echo  in  the  involuntary  murmur  of  pity  whicb 
escaped  from  the  crowd. 

The  bride  sank  iflsensible  into  the  arms  of  the 
malicious  old  crone  behind  her,  and  some  minutes 
passed  in  the  most  appalling  silence.  At  last  she 
resumed  her  place,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  the 
pastor  concluded  the  service.  The  bridegroom 
now  arose  and  led  the  tottering  bride  towards 
her  former  seat,  while  the  old  woman  and  the 
tall  man  followed  behind.  The  first  companions 
of  the  clergyman  than  reappeared,  and  having 
once  more  tied  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  led  him 
with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowd.  ^Vlien 
they  reached  the  door,  he  was  pushed  out  with 
violence,  and  left  to  his  solitary  meditations, 
while  they  barred  and  bolted  it  from  within. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  confused,  and 
uncertain  whether  the  late  scene  of  terror,  with 
all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  accompany- 
ing it,  might  not  be  a  painful  dream ;  but  when 
he  had  torn  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  be- 
held the  church  brilliantly  illuminated  before 
him,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  multitude  with- 
in, he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  reality  of  what 
had  happened.  In  order  to  learn  the  sequel,  as 
far  as  was  in  his  power,  he  now  concealed  him- 
self in  a  niche  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  ; 
and,  while  listening  here,  heard  the  noise  within 
becoming  louder  and  louder,  as  though  a  violent 
contest  had  arisen.  He  could  distinguish  the 
rough  voice  of  the  bridegroom  commanding 
silence  in  an  authoritative  manner — then  a  long 
pause  ensued— -a  shot  was  fired — and  a  shriek 
from  a  woman's  voice  was  heard !  There  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments,  which  was  at^last  in- 
terrupted by  the  sounds  of  labour  and  the  noise 
of  spades  and  other  implements,  which  lasted 
perhaps  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lights 
were  now  extinguished,  the  murmur  of  many 
voices  was  heard,  and  the  whole  multitude 
rushed  out  of  the  church  and  hastened  noisily 
towards  the  sea. 

The  old  pastor,  upon  this,  hastened  back  to- 
wards his  village.  He  awakened  his  fHends  and 
neighbours,  and  related  to  them  the  strange  and 
incredible  things  which  had  just  happened.  But 
so  silent  and  peaceful  had  been  the  previous 
course  of  their  lives,  that  those  simple  men,  in- 
stead of  believing  their  clergyman,  were  seised 
with  a  different  kind  of  terror ;  for  they  fancied 
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t&it  his  intellect  had  given  way.  It  was.  there- 
fore, with  the  utmoet  difficulty^  and  more  because 
they  were  willing^  to  gratify  him  by  humouring 
his  supposed  caprices^  that  he  at  last  persuaded 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  church,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  shovels  and  pickaxes. 

Night  had  by  this  time  disappeared,  and  the 
son  had  already  arisen^  when  the  pastor  and  his 
fock  ascended  the  hill  towards  the  church. 

They  now  perceived  a  ship.of-war,  in  full  sail^ 
rapidly  distancing  the  shore,  and  steering  for  the 
north.  A  sight  so  unexpected  rendered  the  in<- 
babitanta  of  the  village  a  little  dubious;  and 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  believe  in  the  old 
mao's  words,  when  they  found  the  side  doors  of 
their  church  forcibly  broken  open.  In  breath, 
lets  expectation,  therefore,  they  entered  ;  the 
pastor  pointed  out  to  them  the  site  of  the  grave 
which  be  had  seen  open  the  night  before,  and 
they  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  atone  had 
been  rolled  away,  and  afterwards  replaced.  They, 
therefore,  set  to  work  with  pickaxes,  and  on 
re-opening  the  grave,  fouiid  a  new  and  richly- 
ornamented  coffin. 

The  old  man  jumped  down,  the  others  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  the  lid  was  speedily 
removed.  Alas!  the  worthy  pastor  found  his 
worst  fears  realised ;  the  coffin  contained  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  bride,  and  the  splendid 
diadem  alone  was  awanting!  She  roust  have 
died  instantaneously,  for  the  ball,  had  passed 
right  through  her  heart.  The  expression  of 
terror  and  anyuish  formerly  observable  on  her 


countenance  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  a 
heavenly  peace  illumed  her  features ;  she  lay  in 
her  coffin  placid  and  calm  as  an  angel.  The  old 
man  knelt  over  her,  lamenting  bitterly ;  while 
silent  astonishment  and  horror  seized  the  be- 
holders. 

The  pastor  thought  it  his  duty  to  announce 
the  circumstance,  without  delay,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Zealand,  as  being  his  ecclesiastical  superior  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  until  he  should  receive  an  an- 
swer from  Copenhagen,  made  his  simple  parish- 
ioners take  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  grave  was 
once  more  clossd  up,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
allude  to  the  circumstance,  Suddenly  there  ap- 
peared in  the  little  village  a  man  of  distinction 
from  the  capital ;  he  made  the  inhabitants  state 
minutely  all  that  had  taken  place,  examined  the 
grave,  praised  the  silence  hitherto  observed^  and 
strictly  enjoined  them  to  continue  their  secrecy, 
on  pain  of  being  visited  with  the  most  severe 
punishments. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  pastor,  a  manu- 
script, giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
transaction,  was  found,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
appended  to  the  church  books.  Many  believed 
that  they  could  trace  some  connection  between 
the  facts  there  stated  and  the  mysterious  events 
which  took  place  in  Russia  after  the  deaths  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  Empress  Catherine* 
But  to  explain  the  whole  mystery  attending  the 
atrocious  act  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos* 
sible. 


THE  CLOAK, 


TwAS  all  ibr  popuUrity*-. 

The  Devil  kuowa  *ti8  true— 
Fre  played  the  ttateamaa  thirty  years, 

In  Oranfo  and  in  Blue; 
BoC  aoon  I  faar  the  cloak  niuit  go-^. 
TIm  wrctchM  laufh  so  at  Jim  Crow. 

Hypocrisy  !  and  muit  I  aoon 

Untie  thy  golden  band  ? 
Tboo*st  made  a  little  man  like  me 

Look  bif  like  TaUeyrand« 
Dear  Cloak,  without  thy  frowning  icraea, 
How  maai  I  look— how  small  and  mean  ! 

For  place  and  pelf  I  ikin  would  try 

The  yellow  patch  once  more  t 
Bot  lest  the  rosoes  ahonld  aneer  and  baby 

I  feel  confounded  aore ; 
And  aooth,  so  much  Tve  dealt  in  bam, 
1*A  deriJiah  shsepiah  as  I  am. 

What  am  I  ?    Pabaw  I— What  nature  saeant, 

Uenelf  the  beet  can  tell ; 
Bat  that  'twas  none  of  natnrB*e  lords, 

My  eoneetenfie  ktBowt  too  welL 
Perhaps  a  lord  by  royal  frace— 
A  somethiflf  good  enongh  ibr  plaoSi 

Aad  ystt  fsod  consrienssi  hen  I  am 

A  prisM  Whig  Legislator  s 
A  auniater,  a  patriot  loo, 

Law-ouker,  lori«rBstor-* 
I  haew  myself  too  wsU,  no  doubt, 
But  yet  ihq^v§  hardly  foimd  jas  ont 


Good  Cloak,  I  thank  thee  for  the  tongue 

That  thriird  a  grateful  nation, 
And  vowed,  most  patriot-like  to  fall 

With  ctirsM  Appropriation. 
/  didnU — Did  the  gulled  ones  Moot  me  P 
No  I    What  ooald  England  do  withoat  me  ? 

I  am  ih^  Juste  milieu — for  so 

My  pensioned  patriots  say; 
And  hence  a  little  principle 

Mast  nov  and  then  give  way. 
If  not,  Joe  Home,  or  else  hia  Grace 
Would  strip  the  Whigs  of  pelf  and  place* 

Dread  consequence  !  no  royal  smiley 

No  Palace  chat  for  me ; 
If  Cupid  falls,  then  England's  loit*^ 

If  England,  Liberty. 
The  fate  of  England — hear,  ye  stupid  !^^ 
The  fate  of  Freedom,  hangs  on  Cupid. 

Dread  consequence  t — Where  we  hare  ate. 

The  Radicals  may  eat ; 
Or  Tory  dogs,  in  pride  of  place, 

May  grub  the  children's  meat 
Good  right  my  hacks  should  honrl  <<  Pollution  I 
Anarchy  1 — Bloodshed  ! — Rerolution  *** 

Dread  eonseqnenee !.— My  good  old  Cloak, 

ru  hag  thee  closer  atill ; 
Still  cram  with  worda  the  aimple  gull, 

The  knave  with  padding  All « 
Still  smile  and  kiss  a  fair  bae  bleu  t 
Vot  am  not  I  the  ^tft le  mi/ieci  $ 

Cravs. 
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{Continued  from  our  December  No.) 
WESTMORELAND  AND  THE  DALESMEN. 


In  February^  as  I  have  said^  of  1809^  I  quitted 
Allan  Bank  ;  and,  from  that  time  until  the  depth 
of  summer,  Miia  Wordsworth  was  employed  in 
the  task  she  had  rolunteered^  of  renewing  and 
furnishing  the  little  cottage  in  which  I  was  to 
succeed  the  illustrious  tenant  who  had^  in  my 
mind,  hallowed  the  rooms  by  a  seven  years'  oc 
cupation^  during,  perhaps^  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life^^the  early  years  of  his  marriage,  and  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  parental  affections. 
Cottage,  immortal  in  my  remembrance  !  as  well 
it  might  be  ;  for  this  cottage  I  retained  through 
just  seven  and  twenty  years :  this  was  the  scene 
of  struggles  the  most  tempestuous  and  bitter 
within  my  own  mind :  this  the  scene  of  my  des- 
pondency and  unhappiness :  this  the  scene  of  my 
happiness — ahappiness  which  justified  the  faith  of 
man's  earM/^lot^as^uponthe  whole,  a  dowry  from 
Heaven.  It  was,  in  ifs  exterior,  not  so  much  a  pic- 
turesque cottage — ^for  its  outline  and  proportions, 
its  windows  audits  chimneys,  were  not  suflSciently 
marked  and  effective  for  the  picturesque  *— as  it 
was  lovely  :  one  gable  end  was,  indeed,  most  gor- 
geously appareled  in  ivy,  and  so  far  picturesque ; 
but  the  principal  side,  or  what  might  be  called  front, 
as  it  presented  itself  to  the  road,  and  was  most 
illuminated  by  windows,  was  embossed — ^nay,  it 
might  be  said,  smothered — in  roses  of  different 
species,  amongst  which  the  moss  and  the  damask 
prevailed.  These,  together  with  as  much  jessa- 
mine and  honeysuckle  as  could  find  room  to 
flourish,  were  not  only  in  themselves  a  most  in- 
teresting garniture  for  a  humble  cottage  wall, 
but  they  also  performed  the  acceptable  service 
of  breaking  the  unpleasant  glare  that  would  else 


have  wounded  the  eye,  from  the  whitewash  ; 
a  glare  which,  having  been  renewed  amongst 
the  general  preparations  against  my  coming  to 
inhabit  the  house,  could  not  be  sufiiciently  sub- 
dued in  tone  for  the  artist's  eye  until  the  storm 
of  several  winters  had  weather-stained  and  tamed 
down  its  brilliancy.  The  Westmoreland  cottages, 
as  a  class,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
picturesque  forms,  and  very  justly  so :  in  no  part 
of  the  world  are  cottages  to  be  found  more 
strikingly  interesting  to  the  eye  by  their  general 
-outlines,  by  the  sheltered  porches  of  their  en. 
trances,  by  their  exquisite  chimneys,  by  their 
rustic  windows,  and  by  tho  distribution  of  the 
parts.  These  parts  are  on  a  larger  scale,both  as  to 
number  and  size,  than  a  stranger  would  expect 
to  find  as  dependencies  and  outhouses  attached 
to  dwellinghouses  so  modest;  chiefly  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  provision,  both  in  fuel  for  them- 
selves, and  in  hay,  straw,  and  brackens  for  the 
cattle  against  the  long  winter.  But,  in  praising 
the  Westmoreland  dwellings,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  only  those  of  the  native  Dalesmen  are 
contemplated  ;  for  as  to  those  raised  by  the  alien 
intruders — "  the  lakers," or  ''foreigners"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  old  indigenous  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil — these  being  designed  to  ex- 
hibit ^'  a  taste"  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque^ 
are  pretty  often  mere  models  of  deformity,  as 
vulgar  and  as  silly  as  it  is  well  possible  for  any 
object  to  be,  in  a  case  where,  after  all,  the  work- 
man, and  obedience  to  custom,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  ground,  &c.,  will  often  step  in  to  compel 
the  architects  into  common  sense  and  propriety. 
The  main  defect  in  Scottish  scenery,  the  eye- 


*  The  idea  of  the  pictamqne  is  one  which  did  not  exist  at  all  until  the  pott-Christian  a^ ;  neither  amongit  the 
Grecian!  nor  amongit  the  Romans ;  and  therefore,  as  respects  one  reason,  it  was,  that  the  art  of  landscape  paintinit 
did  not  exist  (except  in  a  Chinese  infancy,  and  as  a  mere  trick  of  inventive  ingenuity)  amongst  the  finest  artists  of 
Greece.  What  It  the  picturesque,  as  placed  in  relation  to.  the  heautifol  and  the  snhlimeP  It  is  (to  define  it  by  the 
very  shortest  form  of  words)  the  characteristic,  pushed  into  a  sensible  excess.  The  prevailing  character  of  any  nata- 
ral  object,  no  matter  how  little  attractive  it  may  he  for  beauty,  is  always  interestinf  for  itself,  as  the  character  and 
hierof  lyphic  symbol  of  the  purposes  pursued  by  Nature  in  the  determination  of  its  form,  style  of  motion,  texture  of 
superficies,  relation  of  parts,  &c 

Thus,  for  example,  an  expression  of  dnlness  and  somnolent  torpor  does  not  ally  itself  with  grace  or  elegance ;  bnt,'in 
combination  with  strength  and  other  qualities,  it  may  compose  a  character  of  serviceable  and  patient  endurance^  as  in 
the  cart  horse,  having  unity  in  itself,  and  tending  to  one  class  of  uses  sufficient  to  mark  it  out  by  circumscription  for 
a  distinct  and  separate  contemplation.  Now,  in  combination  with  certain  counteracting  circumstances,  as  with  the 
momentary  energy  of  some  great  effort,  much  of  this  peculiar  character  might  be  lost,  or  defeated,  or  dissipated.  On 
that  account,  the  skilful  observer  will  seek  out  circumstances  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  principal  tendencies  and 
assist  them  ;  such,  suppose,  as  a  state  of  lazy  relaxation  from  labour,  and  the  fill  of  heavy  drenchinf  rain  causing 
the  head  to  droop,  and  the  shaggy  main,  together  with  the  fetlocks,  to  weep.  These,  and  other  circumstances  of 
attitude,  &c.,  bring  oat  the  character  or  prevailing  tendency  of  the  animal  in  some  excess;  and,  in  such  a  case,  we 
call  the  resulting  effect  to  the  eye — ^picturesque :  or,  in  fact,  eharaetere$qu€*  In  extending  this  speculation  to  ob- 
jects of  art  and  human  purposes,  there  is  something  more  required  of  subtle  investigation.  Meantime^  it  is  evident 
that  neither  the  sublime  nor  the  beautiful  depends  upon  any  eecondarjf  interest  of  a  purpose  or  of  a  character  express- 
ing that  purpose.  They  (confining  the  case  to  visual  objects)2court  thejorimory  interest  involved  in  that  (form,  colour, 
texture,  attitude,  motion,)  which  forces  admiration,  which  fesdnates  the  eye,  for  itself,  and  without  a  question  of  any 
distinct  purpose ;  and,  instead  of  character— that  is,  discTiminating  and  sepsrating  expression,  tending  to  the  special  and 
the  indiridoal-iUhey  both  agree  in  pursuing  the  CathoUc-^the  Nonnal^the  Ideal. 
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■ore  that  dUfigares  bo  many  cbarming  combina. 
tions  of  landscape,  is  the  offeoti?e  style  of  the 
rural  architecture;  but  still,  even  where  it  is 
worst,  the  mode  of  its  offence  is  not  by  affectation 
and  conceit,  and  preposterous  attempts  at  realiz- 
ing sublime,  Gothic,  or  castellated  effects  in  little 
gingerbread  ornaments,  and  "  tobacco  pipes," 
and  make-belieye  parapets,  and  towers  like 
kitchen  or  hot-house  flues ;  but  in  the  hard  un- 
disguised pursuit  of  mere  coarse  uses  and 
needs  of  life.  Too  often,  the  rustic  mansion, 
that  should  apeak  of  decent  poverty  and  seclu- 
lion,  peaceful  and  comfortable,  wears  the  most 
repulsive  air  of  town  confinement  and  squalid 
indigence ;  the  house  being  built  of  substantial 
stone,  three  stories  high,  or  even  four,  the  roof 
of  massy  slate  ;  and  everything  strong  which  re- 
spects the  future  outlay  of  the  proprietor— every- 
thing frail  which  respects  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitant: windows  broken  and  stuffed  up  with 
rsgs  or  old  hats  ;  steps  and  door  encrusted  with 
dirt;  and  the  whole  tarnished  with  smoke. 
Poverty — how  different  the  face  it  wears  looking 
with  meagre  staring  eyes  from  such  a  city 
dwelling  as  this,  and  when  it  peeps  out,  with 
rosy  cheeks,  from  amongst  clustering  roses  and 
woodbinea,  at  a  little  lattice,  from  a  little  one- 
story  cottage  !  Are,  then,  the  main  character, 
istics  of  the  Westmoreland  dwellinghouses  im- 
potable to  superior  taste  ?  By  no  means.  Spite 
of  all  that  I  have  heard  Mr  Wordsworth  and 
others  say  in  maintaining  that  opinion,  I,  for  my 
part,  do  and  must  hold — that  the  Dalesmen  pro. 
doee  none  of  the  happy  effects  which  frequently 
arise  in  their  domeatic  architecture  under  any 
search  after  beautiful  forms — a  search  which 
they  despise  with  a  sort  of  Vandal- dignity ;  no, 
nor  with  any  sense  or  consciousness  of  their  suc- 
cess. How  then  ?  Is  it  accident — ^mere  casual 
good  luck— that  has  brought  forth,  for  instance, 
so  many  exquisite  forms  of  chimneys  ?  Not  so ; 
but  it  is  this— it  is  good  sense,  on  the  one  hand, 
bending  and  conforming  to  the  dictates  or 
even  the  suggestions  of  tho  climate,  and  the 
local  circumstances  of  rocks,  water,  currents 
of  air,  &C.  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wealth 
sufficient  to  arm  the  builder  with  all  suit- 
able means  for  giving  effect  to  his  purpose, 
and  to  evade  ihe  necessity  of  make-shifts. 
But  the  radical  ground  of  the  interest  at- 
tached  to  Westmoreland  cottage  architecture, 
lies  in  its  submission  to  the  determining  agencies 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances — such  of  them, 
I  mean,  aa  are  permanent,  and  have  been  gathered 
from  long  experience.  The  porch,  for  instance, 
which  does  so  much  to  take  away  from  a  house 
the  character  of  a  rude  box,  pierced  with  holes 
for  air,  light,  and  ingress,  has  evidently  been 
dictated  by  the  sudden  rushes  of  wind  through 
the  mountain  *'ghylls,"  which  make  some  kind 
of  protection  necessary  to  the  ordinary  door ; 
and  this  reason  has  been  strengthened  in  cases 
of  houses  near  to  a  road,  by  the  hospitable  wish 
to  provide  a  sheltered  seat  for  the  wayfarer — 
most  of  these  porches  being  furnished  with  one 
in  eadi  of  the  two  recesses,  to  the  right  and  to 


the  left.  The  long  winter  again,  aa  I  have 
already  said,  and  the  artificial  prolongation  of 
the  winter,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  sheep 
long  upon  the  low  grounds,  creates  a  call  for 
large  out-houses;  and  these,  for  the  sake  of 
wftrmth,  are  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  house ;  which  has  the  effect  of  making  a 
much  larger  system  of  parts  than  would  else 
arise.  But  perhaps  the  main  feature,  which  gives 
character  to  the  pile  of  building,  is  the  roof,  and, 
above  all,  the  chimneys.  It  is  the  remark  of  an 
accomplished  Edinburgh  artist,  H.  W.  Williams, 
in  the  course  of  his  strictures*  upon  the  domes- 
tic architecture  of  the  Italians,  and  especially  of 
the  Florentines,  that  the  character  of  buildings, 
in  certain  circumstances,  '' depends  wholly  or 
chiefly  on  the  form  of  the  roof  and  the  chimney. 
This,"  he  goes  on,  '*  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Italy,  where  more  variety  and  taste  is  displayed 
in  the  chimneys  than  in  the  buildings  to  which 
they  belong.  These  chimnojrs  are  aa  peculiar 
and  characteristic  as  palm  trees  in  a  tropical 
climate."  Again,  in  speaking  of  Calabria  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  he  says — ''  We  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  consequence  which  the  beauty 
of  the  chimneys  imparted  to  the  character  of  the 
whole  building."  Now,  in  Great  Britain,  he 
complains,  with  reason,  of  the  very  opposite  re- 
sult; not  the  plain  building  ennobled  by  the 
chimney ;  but  the  chimney  degrading  the 
noble  building;  and  in  Edinburgh,  especially, 
where  the  homely  and  inelegant  appearance  of 
the  chimneys  contrasts  most  disadvantageously 
and  offensively  with  the  beauty  of  the  buildings 
which  they  surmount."  Even  here,  however,  he 
makes  an  exception  for  some  of  the  old  buildings, 
^'  whose  chimneys,"  he  admits,  *'  are  very  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  general  effect."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  and  many  houses  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  confirm  it,  that  a  better  taste  prevailed,  in 
this  point,  amongst  our  ancestors,  both  Scottish 
and  English ;  that  this  elder  fashion  travelled, 
together  with  many  other  usages,  from  the 
richer  parts  of  Scotland  to  the  Borders,  and 
thence  to  the  vales  of  Westmoreland ;  where  they 
have  continued  to  prevail,  from  their  affection- 
ate adhesion  to  all  patriarchal  customs.  Some, 
undoubtedly,  of  these  Westmoreland  forms  have 
been  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  weather, 
and  the  systematic  energies  of  human  skill,  from 
age  to  age,  applied  to  the  yerj  difiicult  task  of 
training  smoke  into  obedience,  under  the  peculiar 
difficulties  presented  by  the  sites  of  Westmore- 
land houses.  These  are  chosen,  generally  speak- 
ing, with  the  same  good  sense  and  regard  to  do- 
mestic comfort,  as  the  primary  consideration 
(without,  however,  disdainfully  slighting  the 
sentiment,  whatever  it  were,  of  peace,  of  seclu- 
sion, of  gaiety,  of  solemnity,  the  special  *'  reUigio 
loci")  which  seems  to  have  guided  the  choice  of 
those  who  founded  religious  houses.  And  here, 
again,  by  the  way,  appears  a  marked  difference 
between  the  Dalesmen  and  the  intrusive  gentry 

*  Travels  in  Italj,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
vol.  i.,  p.  74-6. 
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*-iiot  crediUbU   to   tbo  latter.     The  mtive 
Oaltffmftn,  well  aware  of  the  fury  with  which  the 
wind  often  gathers  and  eddies  abont  any  emi- 
ncncOy  howerer  trifling  its  eleration,  never  thinks 
of  planting  hia  house  ihere:  whereas  the  stranger, 
singly  solicitous  about  the  prospect  or  the  range 
of  lake  which  his  gilt  saloons  are  to  command, 
chooses  his  site  too  often  upon   points  better 
fitted  for  a  temple  of  Eolus  than  a  human  dwell, 
ingplace ;  and  he  belte  his  house  with  balcon. 
ies  and  verandas  that  a  mountain  gale  often 
tears  away  in  mockery.     The  Dalesman^  wher»- 
ever  his  choice  is  not  circumscribed,  selects  a 
sheltered  spot,  (a  wrap,*  for  instence,)  which  pro- 
tecte  him  from  the  wind  altogether,  upon  one  or 
two  quarters,  and  on  all  quarters  from  its  temado 
violence :  he  tekes  good  care,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  within  a  few  feet  of  a  mountain  beck ;  a 
caution  so  little  heeded  by  some  of  the  villa 
founders,   that   absolutely,   in  a   country   sur. 
charged  with  water,  they  have  sometimes  found 
themselves  driven,   by  sheer  necessity,  to  the 
after-thought  of  sinking  a  well.     The  very  best 
situation,  however,  in  other  respects,  may  be 
bad  In  one  ;  and  sometimes  finds  its  very  advan- 
tages, and  the  beetling  crags  which  protect  its 
rear,  obstructions  the  most  permanent  to  the 
ascent  of  smoke ;  and  it  is  in  the  contest  with 
these  natural  baffling  repellente  of  the  smoke, 
and  in  the  variety  of  artifices  for  modifying  its  ver- 
tical, or  for  accomplishing  its  lateral  escape,  that 
have  arisen  the  large  and  graceful  variety  of 
chimney  models.  Mycottege,wantingthis  primary 
feature  of  elegance  in  the  constituento  of  West* 
moreland  oottsge  architecture,  and  wanting  also 
another  very  interesting  feature   of  the  elder 
architecture,  annually  becoming  more  and  more 
rare,  vis.,  the  outside  gallery,  (which  is  some- 
times merely  of  wood,  but  is  much  more  striking 
when  provided  for  in  the  original  construction 
of  the  house,   and  completely  enfoncS   in  the 
masonry,)  could  not  rank  high  amongst  the  pic- 
turesque houses  of  the  country ;  those,  at  least, 
which  are  such  by  virtue  of  their  architectural 
form.    It  was,  however,  very  irregular  in  iU 
outline  to  the  rear,  by  the  aid  of  one  little  pro- 
jecting room,  and  also  of  a  stableand  little  barn,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  dwellinghouse.  It  had, 
besides,  the  great  advantsge  of  a  varying  height : 
two  sides  being  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high 
from  the  exposure  of  both  stories ;  whereas  the 
other  two  being  swathed  about  by  a  little  orchard 
that  rose  rapidly  and  unequally  towards  the  vast 
mountoin  range  in  the  rear,  exposed  only  the 
upper  story ;  and,  consequently,  on  those  sides 
the  elevation  rarely  rose  beyond  seven  or  eight 
feet.    All  these  accidento  of  irregular  form  and 
outline,  gave  to  the  house  some  little  preten- 
sions to  a  picturesque  character ;  whilst  ito  ''sep- 
arable accidente"    (as  the  logicians  say)— ite 
bowery  roses  and  Jessamine  clothed  it  in  loveliness 
— 4te  associations  with  Wordsworth — crowned  it, 
to  my  mind,  with  historical  dignity ;  and,  finally, 

• 

*  Wrai§  is  the  old  Daoisb,  or  Xctlandic  word  for 
angk.    Hence  the  many  '<  wrayi**  la  the  jaks  district. 


my  own  twenty-seven  years  off-and-oa  emwextOA 
with  it,  have,  by  ties  personal  and  indestmctiblo, 
endeared  it  to  my  heart  so  unspeakably  beyond 
all  other  houses,  that  even  now  1  m^ly  dream 
through  four  nights  running,  that  I  do  not  find 
myself  (and  others  beside)  in  some  one  of  thosa 
rooms ;  and,  most  probably,  the  last  cloudy  de. 
lirium  of  approaching  death  will  re*install  me  in 
some  chamber  of  that  same  humble  cottage. 
'*  What  a  tale,"  says  Foster,  the  eloquent  esaay*. 
ist-— ''  what  a  tale  could  be  told  by  many  a  room, 
were  the  walls  endowed  with  memory  and 
speech  !"  or,  in  the  more  impassioned  expreasiona 
of  Wordsworth--^ 

**  Ah !  what  a  lenoii  to  a  thoufhtlew  man, 


.if  any  f  ladaome  field  of  earch 


Could  render  back  the  tigbi  to  which  it  bath  nepondedy 
Or  echo  the  sad  itept  by  which  it  bath  been  trod  V*  | 

And  equally  affecting  it  would  be,  if  such  a  field 
or  such  a  house  could  render  up  the  eohoea  of 
joy,  of  festal  music,  of  jubilant  laughter— the 
innocent  mirth  of  infants,  or  the  gaiety,  not  less 
innocent,  of  youthful  mothers — equally  affsot* 
ing  would  be  such  a  reverberation  of  forgottea 
household  happiness,  with  the  re-echoing  record  a 
of  sighs  and  groans.  And  few  indeed  are  the 
houses  that,  within  a  period  no  longer  than 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  1835  (so 
long  was  it  either  mine  or  Wordsworth's,)  have 
crowded  such  ample  materials  for  those  echoes, 
whether  sorrowful  or  joyous. 
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My  cottage  was  ready  in  the  summer;  bnt  I  was 
playing  truant  amongst  the  valleys  of  Somerset- 
shire; and,  meantime,  different  families,  through-' 
out  the  summer,  borrowed  the  cottage  of  the 
Wordswor  tha  as  my  friends :  they  consisted  chiefi  jr 
of  ladies;  and  some,  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
attentions  to  the  flowers,  &c.,  gave  me  reaaoa 
to  consider  their  visit  during  my  absence  aa  a 
real  honour ;   others — such  is  the  difference  of 
people  in  this  world — left  the  rudest  memorials 
of  their  careless  habito  impressed  upon  house, 
furniture,  garden,  &c.     In  November,  at  last, 
I — the  loDg-expected — made  my  appearance; 
some  little  sensation  did  really  and  naturally 
attend  my  coming,  for  most  of  the  draperiea 
belonging    to    beds,   curteins,   &c.,   had    been 
sewed  by  the  young  women  of  that  or  the  ad. 
joining  vales.    This  had  caused  me  to  be  talked 
of.     Many  had  seen  me   on  my   visit  to  the 
Wordsworths.      Miss  Wordsworth  had   intro- 
duced the  curious  to  a  knowledge  of  my  age, 
name,  prospecte,  and  all  the  rest  of  what  oan 
be  interesting  to  know.    Even  the  old  people  of 
the  vale  were  a  little  excited  by  the  accounte 
(somewhat  exaggerated,  perhaps)  of  the  never- 
ending  books  that  continued  to  arrive  in  pack- 
ing-cases  for  several  months  in  succession*    No* 
thing  in  these  vales  so  much  fixes  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  people  as  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "  far  leara'd"  man.    8o  far,  therefore, 
I  had  already  bespoke  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Dalesmen.    And  a  separate  kind  of  interest 
arose  amongst  mothers  and  daughters,  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  iboald  neeeeearily  waul  what 
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— io  a  MDM  wmiewliat  different  from  the  gene* 
rtl  one — ^is  called  a  *'  hontekeeper ;"  thet  \n,  not 
an  upper  teryent  to  superintend  othen,  but  one 
vbo  could  nnderteke^  in  her  own  person,  all  the 
dutiee  of  the  bouee.     It  la  not  disorediteUe  to 
these  worthy  people  that  eevesiU  of  the  richest 
and  SBHit  veepeetable  families  were  anxious  to 
lecure  the  place  for  a  daughter.     Had  I  heen 
a  dissipated  young  man,  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  that  there  would  have  been  no  canvassing 
at  all  for  the  situation.    But  partly  my  books 
spoke  for  the  eharacter  of  my  pursuits  with  these 
sinple-minded  people — partly  the  introduction  of 
the  Wordsworths  guaranteed  the  safety  of  such 
a  serTlce.     Even  then,  had  I  persisted  in  my 
original  intention  of  bringing  a  man-servant,  no 
respectable  young  woman  would  have  accepted 
the  place.    As  it  was,  and  it  being  understood 
that  I  had  renounced  this  intention,  many,  in  a 
gentle  diffident  way,  applied  for  the  place,  or 
their  parents  on  their  behalf.    And  I  mention 
the  fact,  because  it  illustrates  one  feature  in  the 
manners   of  this  primitive    and  peculiar  peo- 
ple, the  Dalesmen  of  Westmoreland.     However 
wealthy,  they  do  not  think  it  degrading  to  per. 
mit  even  the  eldest  daughter  to  go  out  a  few 
years  to  service.    The  object  is  not  to  gain  a 
sum  of  money  in  wages,  but  that  sort  of  house- 
hold  experience  which  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
attainable upon  a  suitable  scale  out  of  a  gentle, 
man's  family.      60  far  was  this  carried,  that, 
amongst  the  offers  made  to  myself,  was  one  from 
a  young  woman  whose  family  was  amongst  the 
very  oldest  in  the  country,  and  who  was  at  that 
time  under  an  engagement  of  marriage  to  the 
very  richest  young  man  in  the  vale.    She  and 
her  future  husband  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  possessing  ten  thousand  pounds  In  land ;  and 
yet  neither  her  own  family  nor  her  husband's 
objected  to  her  seeking  such  a  place  as  I  could 
offer.     Her  character  and  manners,  I  ought  to 
add,  were  so  truly  excellent,  and  won  respect  so 
inevitably  from  everybody,  that  nobody  could 
wonder  at  the  honourable  conAdence  reposed  in 
her  by  her  manly  and  spirited  young  lover.   The 
issue  of  the  matter,  'as  respected  my  service, 
was,  why  I  do  not  know,  that  Miss  Wordsworth 
did  not  accept  of  her ;  and  she  fulfilled  her  pur. 
pose  in  another  family,  a  very  grave  and  respect- 
able one,  in  Kendal.   She  stayed  about  a  couple  of 
years,  returned,  and  married  the  young  man  to 
whom  she  had  engaged  herself,  and  is  now  the 
prosperous  mother  of  a  fine  handsome  family; 
and  ahe,  together  with  her  mother-in-law,  are 
the  two  leading  matrons  of  the  vale. 

It  waa  on  a  November  night,  about  ten  o'clock, 
that  I  first  found  myself  installed  in  a  house  of 
By  own — this  cottage,  eo  memorable  from  its 
put  tenant  to  all  men,  eo  memorable  to  myself 
from  all  which  has  since  past  in  connexion  with 
it.  A  writer  in  The  Qarierly  Review,  in  no- 
ticing the  autobiography  of  Dr  Watson,  the 
Bishop  of  LlandaiF,  has  thought  fit  to  say  that 
the  lakei,  of  course,  afforded  no  society  cap* 
ibie  of  appreciating  this  commonplace,  coarse- 
ttiaded  man  of  talents.    The  person  who  eaid 


this  I  understand  to  have  been  Dr  Whittaker^ 
the  respectable  antiquary.    Now,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  propriety  with  which  this  was 
asserted,  I  shall  slightly  rehearse  the  mustsr- 
Ml  of  our  lake  society,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  when  I  seated  myself  in  my  Grasmere  cot- 
tage.    I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  meanest 
person  in  the  whole  scattered  eommunity  was 
more  extensively  accomplished  than  the  good 
bishop,   was  more   conscientiously  true  to  his 
duties,  and  had  more  varied  powers  of  converse^ 
tion.    Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  then  living 
at  Allan  Bank,  in  Grasmere,  I  will  not  notice  in 
such  a  question.     Southey,  living  thirteen  miles 
off,  at  Keswick,  I  have  already  noticed ;  and  he 
needs  no proneur,  1  will  begin  with  Windermere. 
At  Clappersgate,  a  little  hamlet  of  perhaps  six 
houses,  on  its  north-west  angle,  and  about  five 
miles   from  my  cottage,   resided  two  Scottish 
ladies,  daughters  of  Dr  Cullen,  the  famous  phy- 
sician and  nosologist.     They  were  universally 
beloved  for  their  truly  kind  dispositions,  and  the 
firm  independence  of  their  conduct.     They  had 
been  reduced  from  great  affluence  to  a  condition 
of  rigorous  poverty.  Their  father  had  made  what 
should  have  been  a  fortune  by  his  practice.  The 
good  doctor,  however,  was  careless  of  his  money 
in   proportion   to   the  facility   with   which   he 
made    it.      All   was    put  into  a   box,  open  to 
the  whole  family.    Breach  of  confidence,  in  the 
most  thoughtless  use  of  this  money,  there  could 
be  none ;  because  no  restraint  in  that  point,  be* 
yond  what  honour  and  good-senae  imposed,  was 
laid  upon  any  of  the  elder  children.    Under 
such  regulations,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Dr 
Cullen  would  not  accumulate  any  very  large 
I  capital ;  and,  at  his  death,  the  family,  for  the 
I  first  time,  found  themselves  in  embarrassed  eir* 
cumstances.    Of  the   two   daughters   who    be« 
longed  to  our  lake  population,  one  had  married  a 
Mr  Millar,  son  to  the  celebrated  professor  Millar 
of  Glasgow.    This  gentleman  had  died  in  Ame« 
rica ;  and  Mrs  Millar  was  now  a  childless  widows 
The  other  still  remained  unmarried.    Both  were 
equally    independent;    and   independent   even 
with  regard  to  their  nearest  relatives ;  for,  even 
from  their  brother-^who  had  risen  to  rank  and 
affluence  as  a  Scottish  judge,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Cullen^-they  declined  to  receive  assist, 
ance  ;  and  except  for  some  small  addition  made 
to  their  income  by  a  novel  called  "  Home/'  [in  as 
many  as  seven  volumes,  1  really  believe,]  by  Miss 
Cullen,  their  expenditure  was  rigorously  shaped 
to  meet  that  very  slender  income,  which  they 
drew  from  their  shares  of  the  patrimonial  wrecks. 
More  honourable  and  modest  independence,  or 
poverty   more    gracefully   supported,    I    have 
rarely  known.    Meantime,  these  ladles,  though 
literary   and   very  agreeable  in  conversation, 
could  not  be  classed  with  what  now  began  to  be 
known  as  the  lake  community  of  literati ;  for 
they  took  no  interest  In  any  one  of  the  lake 
poets ;  did  not  affect  to  take  any ;  and  1  am  sure 
they  were  not  aware  of  so  much  value  in  any 
one  thing  these  poets  had  written,  as  could  make 
it  worth  wliUe  even  to  look  into  their  hooka  j 
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and  accordingly,  as  well.bred  women,  tbey  took 
the  same  course  as  was  pursued  for  several  years 
by  Mrs  Hannah  More,  viz.,  cautiously  to  avoid 
mentioning  their  names  in  my  presence.     This 
was  natural  enough  in  women  who  had  probably 
built  their  early  admiration  upon  French  models, 
(for  Mrs  Millar  used  to  tell  me  that  she  regard- 
ed  the  "  Mahomet"  of  Voltaire  as  the  most 
perfect  of  human  compositions,)  and  still  more 
so  at  a  period  when  idmost  all  the  world  had 
surrendered  their  opinions   and  their  literary 
consciences  (so  to  speak)  into  the  keeping  of 
The  Edinburgh  Remew;  in  whose  favour,  besides, 
those  ladies  had  the  pardonable  prepossessions 
of  national  pride,  as  a  collateral  guarantee  of 
that  implicit  faith  which,  in  those  days,  stronger 
minded  people  than  they  took  a  pride  in  profess- 
ing.    Still,  in  defiance  of  prejudices  mustering 
80  strongly  to  support  their  blindness,  and  the 
still  stronger  support  which  this  blindness  drew 
from  their  total  ignorance  of  everything  either 
done  or  attempted  by  the  lake  poets,  these  ami- 
able women  persisted  in  one  uniform  tone  of 
courteous  forbearance,  as  often  as  any  question 
arose  to  implicate  the  names  either  of  Words- 
worth or  of  Coleridge ;  any  question  about  them, 
their  books,  their  families,  or  anything  that  was 
theirs.     They  thought  it  strange,  indeed,  (for 
BO  much  I  heard  by  a  circuitous  course,)  that 
promising  and  intellectual  young  men — ^men  edu- 
cated at  great  universities,  sucli  as  Mr  Wilson 
of  Elleray,  or  myself,  or  a  few  others  who  had 
paid  us  visits, — should  possess  so  deep  a  venera- 
tion for  those  writers ;  but  evidently  this  was 
an  infatuation — a  craze,  originating,  perhaps. 
In  personal  connexions;  and,  as  the  craze  of 
valaed  friends,  to  be  treated  with  tenderness. 
For  us  therefore— for  our  sakes — they  took  a 
religious  care  to  suppress  all  allusion  to  these 
disreputable  names ;  and  it  is  pretty  plain  how 
sincere  their  indifference  must  have  been  with 
regard  to  these  neighbouring  authors,  from  the 
evidence  of  one  fact,  viz.,  that  when,  in  1810,  Mr 
Coleridge  began  to  issue,  in  weekly  numbers, 
his  Friend^    which,    by  the    prospectus,    held 
forth  a  promise  of  meeting  all  possible  tastes — 
literary,  philosophic,  political — even  this  com- 
prehensive field  of  interest,  combined  with  the 
adventitious  attraction  (so  very  unusual,  and  so 
little  to  have  been  looked  for  in  that  thinly- 
peopled  region)  of  a  local  origin,  from  the  bo- 
som of  those  very  hills  at   the  foot  of  which 
(though  on  a  different  side)  they  were  them- 
selves living,  failed  altogether  to  stimulate  their 
torpid  curiosity ;  so  perfect  was  their  persuasion 
beforehand,  that  no  good  thing  could  by  possi. 
bility  come  out  of  a  community  that  had  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  the  Edinburgh  critics.    At  the 
same  time,   it  is  melancholy  to  confess   that, 
partly  from  the  dejection  of  Coleridge ;  his  con- 
stant immersion  in  opium  at  that  period ;  his 
hatred  of  the  duties  he  had  assumed,  or  at  least 
of  their  too  frequent  and  periodical  recurrence; 
and  partly  also  from  the  bad  selection  of  topics 
for  a  miscellaneous  audience ;  from  the  heaviness 
and  obscurity  with  which  they  were  treated ;  and 


from  the  total  want  of  variety,  in  oonseqnenea 
of  defective  arrangements  on  his  part  for  en- 
suring the  co-operation  of  his  friends ;  no  con. 
ceivable  act  of  authorship  that  Coleridge  could 
have  perpetrated,  no  possible  overt  act  of  dull- 
ness and  somnolent  darkness  that  he  wuld  have 
authorized,  was  so  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  im- 
pression, with  regard  to  him  and  his  friends,  that 
had  pre-occupied  these  ladies'  minds.    Jffabe^ 
confitentem  reumi  I  am  sure  they  would  exclaim  ; 
not  perhaps  confessing  to  that  form  of  delin- 
quency which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect-^ 
trivial  or  extravagant  sentimentalism ;  German^ 
tty    alternating  with  tumid   inanity;  not  this^ 
but  something  quite  as  bad  or  worse,  viz.,  pal- 
pable dulncoo    dulness  that  could  be  felt  and 
handled — ray  less  obscurity  as  to  the  thoughts — 
and  communicated  in  language  that,  according' 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's  complaint,  was  not 
always    English.     For,    though  the   particular 
words  cited  for  blame  were  certainly  known  to 
the  vocabulary  of  metaphysics,   and  had  even 
been  employed  by  a  writer  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  (Leibnitz,)  who,  if  any,  had  the  gift  of 
translating  dark  thoughts  into  plain  ones — still 
it  was  intolerable,  in  point  of  good  sense,  that 
one  who  had  to  win  his  way  into  the  public  ear^ 
should  begin  by  bringing,  before  a  popular  and 
miscellaneous  audience,  themes  that  could  re- 
quire such  startling  and  revolting  words.     The 
Delphic  Oracle  was  the  kindest  of  the  nick-namee 
which  the  literary  taste  of  Windermere  conferred 
upon  the  new  journal.    This  was  the  laughing 
suggestion  of  a  clever  young  lady,  a  daughter  of 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  stood  in  a  neutral 
position  with  regard  to  Coleridge.    But  others 
there  were,  amongst  his  supposed  friends,  who 
felt  even  more  keenly  than  this  young  lady  the 
shocking  want  of  adaptation  to  his  audience  in 
the  choice  of  matter ;  and,  even  to  an  audience 
better  qualified  to  meet  such  matter,  the  want  of 
adaptation  in  the  mode  of  publication,  viz.,  peri, 
odically,  and  by  weekly  recurrence;  a  mode  of  so^ 
liciting  the  public  attention  which  even  author, 
izes  the  expectation  of  current   topics — topics 
arising  each  with  its  own  week  or  day.     One 
in    particular    I    remember,   of  these    disap- 
proving friends ;  a  Mr  Blair,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  a  frequent  visiter  at  Elleray,  who 
started  the  playful  scheme  of  a  satirical  rejoinder 
to  Coleridge's  Friend,  under  the  name  of  The 
Enemy,  which  was  to  follow  always  in  the  wake 
of  its  leader,  and  to  stimulate  Coleridge,  [at  the 
same  time  that  it  amused  the  public,]  by  attic 
banter,  or  by  downright  opposition,  and  shewing 
fight  in  good  earnest.     It  was  a  plan  that  might 
have  done  good  service  to  the  world,  and  chiefly 
through  a  seasonable  irritation  (never  so  mucli 
wanted   as  then)    applied  to  Coleridge's   too 
lethargic  state:  in  fact,  throughout  life,  it  is 
most  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Coleridge's 
powers  and  peculiar  learning  were  never  forced 
out  into  a  large  display  by  intense  and  almost 
persecuting  opposition.    However,  this  scheme, 
like  thousands  of  other  day-dreams  and  bubbles 
that  rose  upon  the  breath  of  morning  spirits 
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and  baoyant  yoniliy  fell  to  the  ground ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  no  enemy  to  The  Friend  appeared 
that  was  eap^le  of  matching  The  Friend  when 
leA  to  itself  and  its  own  careless  or  vagrant  gnid- 
EBce.  The  Friend  ploughed  heavily  along  for 
nine-and-twenty  numbers;  and  our  fair  re- 
cusants and  non-conformists  in  all  that  regarded 
the  lake  poetry  or  authorship,  the  two  Scottish 
Isdies  of  Clappersgate,  found  no  reasons  for 
changing  their  opinions ;  but  continued,  for  the 
rest  of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  to  practice 
the  same  courteous  and  indulgent  silence,  when- 
ever the  names  of  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth 
happened  to  be  mentioned. 

In  taking  leave  of  these  Scottish  ladies,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  that,  previously 
to  their  final  farewell  to  our  lake  society,  upon 
taking  up  their  permanent  residence  in  York, 
(vhich  step  they  adopted — ^partly,  I  believe,  to  en* 
joy  the  more  diversified  society  which  that  great 
dty  yields,  and,  at  any  rate,  Uie  more  aeeeeaible 
society  than  amongst  mountain  districts— partly 
vith  a  view  to  the  cheapness  of  that  rich  dis- 
trict in  comparison  with  our  sterile  soil,  poor 
towns;,  and  poor  agriculture,)  somewhere  about 
the  May  or  June  of  [18 10,  I  think — ^they  were 
able,  by  a  long  preparatory  course  of  economy, 
to  invite  to  the  English  lakes  a  family  of  fo- 
reigners— what  shall  I  call  them  ? — afamily  Ang- 
lo-Gallo-Americans-— from  the  Carolines.     The 
invitation  had  been  of  old  standing,  and  offered, 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  from  these  ladies, 
for  many  hoepitalities  and  friendly  services  ren- 
dered by  the  two  heads  of  that  family  to  Mrs 
Millar,  in  former  years,  and  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  trial.    Mrs  Millar  had  been  hastily 
summoned  from  Scotland  to  attend  her  husband 
at  Charleston ;  him,  on  her  arrival,  she  found 
dying  ;  and,  whilst  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden 
blow^  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  young  widow 
would  find  trials  enough  for  her  fortitude,  with- 
out needing  any  addition  to  the  load,  from  friend- 
lessness  amongst  a  nation  of  strangers,  and  from 
total  solitude.    These  evils  were  spared  to  Mrs 
Millar,  through  the  kind  offices  and  disinterested 
ezextions  of  an  American  gentleman,  (French 
by  birth,   but  American  by  adoption,)   M.  Si. 
mond,  who  took  upon  himself  the  cares  of  su- 
perintending Mr  Millars  funeral  through  all  its 
details ;  and,  by  this  most  seasonable  service, 
secured  to  the  heart-stricken  young  widow  that 
most  welcome  of  privileges  in  all  situations— 
the  privilege  of  unmolested  privacy ;  for  assu- 
redly the  heaviest  aggravation  of  such  bereave- 
ments lies  in  the  necessity,  too  often  imposed  by 
circumstances,  upon  him  or  upon  her,  who  may 
happen  to  be  the  sole  responsible  representative, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  dearest  friend  of  the 
deceased,  of  superintending  the  funeral  arrange^ 
ments.   In  the  very  agonies  of  a  new-born  grief, 
whilst  the  heart  is  yet  raw  and  bleeding,  the  mind 
not  yet  able  to  comprehend  its  loss,  the  very  light 
•f  day  hateful  to  the  eyes;  the  necessity,  even  at 
such  a  moment  arises,  and  without  a  day's  delay, 
and  of  facing  strangers,  talking  with  strangers, 
dissttiiiog  the  most  empty  details,  with  a  view  to 


the  most  sordid  of  considerations— cheapness, 
convenience,  custom,  and  local  prejudice ;  and, 
finally,  talking    about  whom?   why,    the  very 
child,  husband,  wife,  who  has  just  been  torn 
away ;  and  this,  too,  under  a  consciousness  that 
the  being  so  hallowed  is,  as  to  these  strangers, 
an  object  equally  indifferent  with  any  one  person 
whatsoever   that  died  a  thousand  years   ago. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that  person  who  has  a 
natural  friend,  or,  in  default  of  such  a  friend, 
who  finds  a  volunteer  stepping  forward  to  relieve 
him  from  a  conflict  of  feeling  so  peculiarly  un- 
seasonable. Mrs  Millar  never  forgot  the  service 
which  had  been  rendered  to  her ;  and  she  was 
happy  when  M.  Simond,   who  had   become  a 
wealthy  citisen  of  America,  at  length  held  out 
the  prospect  of  coming  to  profit  by  her  hospitable 
attentions,  amongst  that  cirde  of  fiiends  with 
whom  she  and  her  sister  had  surrounded  them, 
selves  in  so  interesting  a  part  of  England.    M. 
Simond  had  been  a  French  emigrant — ^not,  I 
believe,  so  far  connected  with  the  privileged 
orders  of  his  country  or  with  any  political  party 
as  to  be  absolutely  forced  out  of  France  by 
danger  or  by  panic ;  but  he  had  shared  in  the 
feelings  of   those    who    were.      Revolutionary 
France,  in  the  anarchy  of  the  transition  state, 
and  still  heaving  to  and  fro  with  the  subsiding 
shocks  of  the  great  earthquake,  did   not  suit 
him:  there  was  neither  the  polish  which  he  sought 
in  its  manners,  nor  the  security  which  he  sought 
in  its  institutions.    England  he  did  not  love ; 
but  yet,  if  not  England,  some  country  which  had 
grown  up  from  English  foundations  was  the  coun- 
try for  him;  and,  as  he  augfured  no  rest  for 
France,  through  some  generations  to  come,  but 
an  endless  succession  of  revolution  to  revolution, 
anarchy  to  anarchy,  he  judged  it  best  that,  having 
expatriated  himself  and  lost  one  country,  he 
should  solemnly  adopt'  another.     Accordingly, 
he  became  an  American  citizen.    English  he  al- 
ready spoke  with  propriety  and  fluency.    And, 
finally,  he  cemented  his  English  connexions  by 
marrying  an  English  lady,  the  niece  of  John 
Wilkes.     "  What  John  Wilkes  ?"  asked  a  lady, 
one  of  a  dinner-party  at  Calgarth,  (the  house  of 
Dr  W  atson,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff,) 
upon  the  banks  of  Windermere. — '^  What  John 
Wilkes!"  re-echoed  the  Bishop,  with  a  vehe- 
ment intonation  of  scorn ;  "  What  John  Wilkes, 
indeed  1  as  if  there  ever  was  more  than  one  John 
Wilkes— ;/ama  super  oethera  notoe  !" — *'  O  my 
Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  an  old  lady,  nearly 
connected  with  the  Bishop,  *'  there  were  two  ; 
I  knew  one  of  them :  he  was  a  little,  ill-looking 

man,  and  he  kept  the  Blue  Boar  at ."— « 

"  At  Flamborough  Head !"  roared  the  Bishop, 
with  a  savage  expression  of  disgust.  The  old 
lady,  suspecting  that  some  screw  was  loose  in 
the  matter,  thought  it  prudent  to  drop  the  con- 
test ;  but  she  murmured,  eotto  voce,  '*  No,  not  at 
Flamborough  Head,  but  at  Market  Drayton." 
Madame  Simond,  then,  was  the  niece,  not  of  the 
ill-looking  host  of  the  Blue  Boar,  but  of  the 
Wilkes,  so  memorably  connected  with  the  par* 
vanimitiee  of  the  English  government  at  one 
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period ;  with  the  eastiUtry  of  our  English  con- 
Btitution^  by  the  questions  raised  in  his  person 
as  to  the  effects  of  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  &c.,  &c* ;  and,  finally*  with  the  his- 
tory of  English  jurisprudence^  by  his  intrepidity 
on  the  matter  of  general  warrants.   M.  Simond's 
party,  when  at   length   it    arrived^   consisted 
of    two    persons    besides    himselfj    vis.,     his 
wife^  the  niece  of  Wilkes^  and  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  standing  in  the  relation  of  grand-niece 
to  the  same  memorable  person.  This  young  lady, 
highly  pleasing  in  her  person,  on  quitting  the  lake 
district,  went  northwards,  with  her   party,   to 
Edinburgh^  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Mr  Francis  Jeffrey^  the  present  Lord  Jeffrey, 
who,  jiaturally  enough,  fell  in  love  with  her— « 
followed  her  across  the  Atlantic— >and  in  Charles- 
ton, I  believoj  received  the  honour  of  her  hand 
in  marriage.    I,  as  one  of  Mrs  Millar*s  friends, 
put  in  my  claim  to  entertain  her  American  party 
in  my  turn.    One  long  summer's  day,  they  all 
came  over  to  my  cottage  in  Grasmere  i  and  as  it 
became  my  duty  to  do  the  honours  of  our  vale 
to  the  strangers,  I  thought  that  I  could  not  dis- 
charge the  duty  in* a  way  more  likely  to  interest 
them  all,  than  by  conducting  them  through  Gras- 
mere into  the  little  inner  chamber  of  Easedale ; 
and  there,  within  sight  of  the  solitary  cottage-— 
Blentarn  Ghyll— telling  them  the  story  of  the 
Greens;  because^  in  this  way,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  same  time,  of  shewing  the  scenery 
from  some  of  the  best  points,  and  of  opening  to 
them  a  few  glimpses  of  the  character  snd  cus« 
toms  which  distinguish  this  section  of  the  Eog. 
lish  yeomanry  from  others.    The  story  did  cer* 
tainly  interest  them  all ;  and  thus  far  I  succeeded 
in  my  duties  as  Cicerone  and  Amphytrion  of  the 
day.    But  throughout  the  rest  of  our  long  morn, 
ing's  ramble,  I  remember  that  accident,  or,  pes. 
sibly,  the  politeness  of  M.'Simond  and  his  French 
sympathy  with  a  young  man's  natural  desire  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  a  handsome  young 
woman,  so  ordered  it,  that  I  had  constantly  the 
honour  of  being  Miss  Wilkes'  immediate  com- 
panion, as  the  narrowness  of  the  path  pretty 
generally  threw  us  into  ranks  of  two  and  two. 
Having,  therefore,  through  so  many  hoursj  the 
opportunity  of  an  exclusive  conversation  with 
this  young  lady,  it  would  have  been  my  own  fault 
had  1  failed  to  carry  off  an  impression  of  her 
great  good  sense,  as  well  as  her  amiable  and 
spirited  character.     Certainly  I  did  man  posMle 
to  entertain  her,  both  on  her  own  account  and 
as  the  visiter  of  my  Scottish  friends.    But,  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  efforts,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  feel  that  I  was  rowing  against  the  stream  | 
that  there  was  a  silent  body  of  prepossession 
against  the  whole  camp  of  the  lakers^  which  no- 
thing could  unsettle.     Miss  Wilkes  naturally 
looked  up,  with  some  feelings  of  respect,  to  M. 
Simond,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  her  aunt,  had 
become  her  Own  guardian  and  protector.    Now, 
M.  Simond,  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  was  the 
last  who  could  have  appreciated    an    English 
poet.    He  had,  to  begin  with,  a  Frenoh  inapti- 
tade  for  apprehending  poetry  at  all;  any  poetry^ 


that  ]S|  which  transcends  mannere  And  the  in* 
terests  of  social  life.    Theoi  unfortunately,  not 
merely  through  What  he  had  not,  but  equally 
through  what  he  had^  this  cleverish  Prencfaman 
was,  by  whole  diameters  of  the  earth,  remote 
from  the  station  at  which  he  could  comprehend 
Wordsworth.    He  was  a  thorough  knowing  man 
of  the  world,  keen,  sharp  as  a  rasor,  and  valu- 
ing nothing  but  the  tangible  and  the  ponderable^ 
He  had  a  smattering  of  mechanics,  of  physiology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  all  other  ohgiet  what- 
soever ;  he  had,  besides,  at  his  fingers'  ends,  a 
huge  body  of  statistical  facts — how  many  people 
did  live,  could  live,  ought  to  live,  in  each  parti* 
cular  district  of  each  manufacturing  county — 
how  many  old  women  of  eighty-three  there  ought 
to  be  to  so  many  little  children  of  one — ^how 
many  murders  ought  to  be  committed  in  a  month 
by  each  town  of  5,000  souls — and  so  on  ad  tn/f n- 
itum.    And  to  such  a  thin  shred  had  his  old 
French   politeness  been  worn  down   by  Ame- 
rican attrition,   that  his  thin   lips  oould,  with 
much  ado,  contrive  to  disguise  his  contempt  for 
those  who  failed  to  meet  him  exactly  upon  hie 
own  field,  with  exactly  his  own  quality  of  know- 
ledge.   Yet,  after  all,  it  was  but  a  little  ea^e  of 
knowledge,  that  he  had  packed  up  neatly  for  a 
make-shift ;  just  what  corresponds  to  the  little 
assortment  of  razors,  tooth-brushes,  nail-brushes, 
hair-brushes,  cork-screw,  gimlet,  &c.  &o.|  which 
one  carries  in  one's  trunk,  in  a  red  Morocco  ease^ 
to  meet  the  casualties  of  a  journey.    The  more 
was  one  indignant  at  being  the  object  of  such  a 
man's  cimtempt,  the  more  heartily  did  one  disdain 
his  disdain,  and  recalcitrate  his  kicks.    On  the 
single  day   which  Mrs  Millar  could  spare  for 
Grasmerci  I  had  taken  care  to  aak  Wordsworth 
amongst   those  who  were  to  meet  the  party. 
Wordsworth   came ;  but>  by  instinct,  he   and 
Monsieur  Simond  knew  and  recoiled  from  each 
other.    They  met,  they  taW|  they  intitdupiged* 
Wordsworth,  on  his  side^  seemed  so  heartily  to 
despise  M.  Simond,  that  he  did  not  stir  or  make 
an  effort  to  right  himself  under  any  misappre. 
hension  of  the  Frenchman^  but  coolly  acquiesced 
in  any  and  every  inference,  which  he  might  be 
pleased   to  drawj  whilst  M.  Simondi  doubl»« 
charged  with  contempt  from   The  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  from  the  report  (I  cannot  doubt) 
of  his  present  hostess,  manifestly  thought  Worda- 
worth  too  abject  almost  fbr  the  trouble  of  too 
openly  disdaining  him.     More  than  one  of  ue 
conld  have  done  justice  on  this  malefactor,  by 
neetiog  M.  Simond  on  his  own  ground,   and 
taking  the  conceit  out  of  him  most  thoroughly* 
I  was  one  of  these  i  for  I  had  the  very  know« 
ledge,  or  some  of  it,   that  he  most  paraded* 
But  one  of  us  was  lasy ;  another  thought  it  not 
tanti;  and  I,  for  my  part.  In  my  own  house^ 
could  not  move  upon  such  a  service.    And  in 
those  day  s,  moreover,  when  as  yet  I  loved  Worde* 
worth  not  less  than  I  venerated  him,  n  suc- 
cess that  would  have  made  him  suffer  in  any  man'a 
opinion  by  comparison  with  myself^  would  have 
been  painful  to  my  feelings.    Never  did  party 
m^et  more  esqniritely  uLaeeorted  |  never  di4 
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parijr  separata  with  more  exquisite  and  cordial 
disgust^  in  its  principal  members,  towards  each 
other.  I  mention  the  case  at  all  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  abject  condition  of  worldljr  opinion 
io  which  Wordsworth  then  lived.  Perhaps  his 
ill  fame  was  just  then  in  its  meridian ;  for  M. 
Simond^  soon  after^  published  his  Eoglinh  tour 
in  two  oetaro  rolumes  ;  and,  of  course^  he  goes 
over  his  residence  at  the  lakes ;  yet  it  is  a  strong 
fact  that  J  aoGording  to  my  remembrance,  he  does 
not  vouchsafe  to  mention  such  a  person  as 
Wordsworth. 

One  an«cdot«i  before  parting  with  these  ladies, 
I  will  mention  as  received  from  Miss  Cullen  on 
htr  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact.  There 
are  stories  current  which  resemble  this;  but 
wanting  that  immediate  guarantee  for  their  accu« 
raey  which,  in  this  case,  I  at  least  was  obliged 
to  admitj  in  the  attestation  of  so  perfectly 
reraeioue  a  reporter  as  this  excellent  lady. 
A,  female  friend  of  her  own,  a  person  of  fa" 
mily  and  consideration,  being  on  the  eve  of 
andertaking  a  visit  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom,  dreamed  that^  on  reaching  the  end 
of  her  journey,  and  drawing  up  to  the  steps 
sf  the  door,  a  footman,  with  a  very  marked  and 
forbidding  expression  of  countenance,  his  eom« 
plezion  pale  and  bloodless,and  his  manners  sullen, 
prseented  himself  to  let  down  the  steps  of  her 
carriage*  This  same  man,  at  a  subsequent  point 
of  her  dream,  appeared  to  be  stealing  up  a  private 
staircase,  with  some  murderous  instruments  in 
his  hands,  towards  a  bed-room  door.  Th  Is  dream 
waa  repeated,  1  think,  twice.  Some  time  after, 
the  lady,  acecnnpanied  by  a  grown-up  daughter, 
her  jonmey.    Great  was  the  shock 


which  awaited  her  on  reaching  her  friend's 
house  :  ft  servant,  corresponding  in  all  points  to 
the  shadowy  outline  of  her  dream,  equally  blood- 
less in  complexion,  and  equally  gloomy  in  man- 
ner, appeared  at  her  carriage  door.  The  issue 
of  the  story  was — that  upon  a  particular  night, 
after  a  stay  of  some  length,  the  lady  grew  unac- 
countably nervous;  resisted  her  feelings  for 
some  time ;  but  at  length,  at  the  entreaty  of  her 
daughter,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  suffered 
some  communication  of  the  case  to  be  made  to  a 
gentleman  resident  in  the  house,  who  had  not 
yet  retired  to  rest.  This  gentleman,  struck  by 
the  dream,  and  still  more  on  recalling  to  mind 
some  suspicious  preparationsi  as  if  for  a  hasty 
departure^  in  which  he  had  detected  the  servant^ 
waited  in  concealment  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning — at  which  time  hearing  a  stealthy 
step  moving  up  the  staircase,  he  issued  with 
firearms,  and  met  the  man  at  the  lady's  door,  so 
equipped  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  intentions  ; 
which  possibly  contemplated  only  robbing  of  the 
lady's  jewels,  but  possibly  also  murder  in  a  case 
of  extremity.  There  are  other  stories  with  some 
of  the  same  circumstances ;  aad>  in  particular,  I 
remember  one  very  like  it  in  Dr  Abercrombie'i 
"  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers," 
[laao,]  p.  883.  But  in  this  version  of  Dr  Aber^ 
crombie's,  (supposing  it  another  version  of  the 
same  story,)  the  striking  circumstance  of  antici- 
pating the  servant's  features  is  omitted ;  and  in 
no  version,  except  this  of  Miss  Cullen's,  have  I 
heard  the  names  mentioned  both  of  the  parties 
to  the  affair,  and  also  of  the  place  at  which  it 
occurred. 


HYMN  OP  THE  BREADTAXED. 

BY  EBfiNB2£R  ELLIOTT. 


tvsM^^^Auld  lang  Syng**' 


Shall  dronas  the  pangi  of  milliona  taak. 

And  curae  their  natal  soil, 
That  starving  men  may  rainly  ask 

For  leave  to  toil  ? 

They  Cane  God*8  gift  to  man — the  fbodfal  Isod, 

Wbich  ho  a  blcsaing  made— 
To  palsy  Labour's  skiird  right  hsnd^ 
And  ruin  Trade. 

When  wilt  thou,  Dope !  when  wilt  ihoUf  Thrall  i 

Wheo  will  ye,  Living  Clods  I 
Tell  thef  who  curse  the  land  of  all, 

«  The  Land  Is  God*s  r* 

How  long  shall  idlers  tax  the  bread 
Which  atarving  toll  hath  earn'd  f 
Aad-teUing  aaen,  half  eloih*d^  half  fed, 
Like  dogt  be  apura'd  ? 

How  leag  ahall  aiatram  cnrao  they  day^ 

Wheb  bride^e  rings  first  were  worn  ? 
And  ebildreo  to  their  Withers  say, 

**  Why  weie  we  bom  ?** 

▲  eriaie  to  love  it  cannot  be ! 

What  8aid*st  thou,  Love  Divine  ? 
"Let  tittle  children  eome  to  me, 

Fer  they  aie  «dM/* 


O  when,  like  chalnless  seas  and  winds^ 

Will  Trade  be  chainleu— When  P 
When  BOuUesa  tyrants  shall  have  miodfy 

Or  slaves  be  men. 

Then  they  Who  curse  the  bleiaed  sod, 

And  vainly  curse  the  pen, 
Sin-humbledy  will  believe  in  God, 

And  not  till  then. 

Then  British  hands  will  gather  grain, 

From  every  teeming  soil ; 
And  no  starvM  victim  ask  In  vain, 

For  leafe  to  toiL 

"So  mother  then  will  wildly  pray, 

That  God  weald  close  her  womb. 
And  take  her  poor  last*.bom  away  I 

And  blees  ita  tomb  1 

Her  sorrow  will  be  tumM  to  glee. 

And  none  her  joy  reprove  : 
For  then  no  longer  will  It  be 

A  crInM  to  Jove  I 
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THE  LIFE-BOAT.—A  SKETCH. 

**  Now  iliding,  imlu 
Adown  the  •teq^y  wave ;  then,  toos^d  on  hi^h. 
Rides  on  the  bUlowt,  and  defiei  the  storm.** 

SOMXRVILLB^A  **  CHASI.^ 


It  wm  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  stormy  October  day,  whilst  I  was  sojourning 
at  a  seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  England^  that  a 
rumour  spread  through  the  town  of  a  vessel  being 
seen  driving  upon  the  north  rocks.  Hurrying 
seaward,  1  reached  the  pier-head,  which  was 
already  crowded  with  deeply.tanned  faces,  whose 
expression  described  less  the  fever  of  anxiety 
than  the  ardour  of  enterprise.  The  wind  being 
due  east,  and  the  ti^e  setting  in,  brought  with 
them  waves  of  gigantic  magnitude,  which,  roll- 
ing onwards,  broke  with  the  crash  of  thunder 
against  the  barriers ;  whilst,  to  the  north,  might 
be  distinctly  seen  a  vessel  approaching  the  con- 
summation of  her  fate.  She  had  a  reversed 
ensign  flying  at  the  main ;  and  her  crew,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  weather-rigging,  were 
waving  their  hats  as  their  luckless  bark  gra. 
dually  drifted  toisards  the  shelves,  over  which 
the  water  was  seen  to  beat  death-like  and  fear- 
fully. The  life-boat  having  been  launched  from 
the  slip,  was  speedily  manned ;  and  it  was  poetic- 
al beyond  idea  to  witness  her  departure  over  the 
bar  of  the  harbour.  The  spectacle  she  presented, 
on  breasting  the  waves,  and,  from  her  buoyant 
properties,  surmounting  them — the  cowering 
around  of  numerous  seafowl,  drawn  towards  land 
hy  the  fury  of  the  elements, 

**  In  ttill  repeated  cirdei,  icreaminf  loud'*— 
the  determined  faces  of  a  crew,  composed  of  men 
whose  fathers  won  at  Trafalgar,  and  on  whose 
single  chivalry  chanced  the  rescue  of  those  in 
peril ;  the  cheering  of  hundreds  from  the  pier, 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  rag- 
ing of  the  wind ;  alike  combined  to  excite  within 
me  most  spirit-stirring  sensations. 

Each  eye  now  watched  the  course  of  the  boat, 
as  she  tracked  her  path  to  the  emperiUed  sea- 
men. 

"  That  path  wai  on  the  briny  deep, 
Yet  no  white  sail  propelled  her  conne ; 

Nought  save  the  oar,  with  onceasM  sweep, 
Urg*d  her  to  stem  the  billow's  force.*' 

Anon  was  her  painted  form  for  a  few  seconds 
seen,  then  buried  in  the  hollow  of  the  wave, 
leaving  nothing  to  cheer  the  spectator's  gaze 
save  the  tall  figure  of  the  steersman,  who,  with 
his  long  sweep,  kept  the  boat's  head  to  the  sea, 
and,  standing  erect,  seemed  to  personate  the 
Genius  of  Humanity.  The  vessel  having  now 
grounded,  the  sea  made  a  fair  breach  over  her ; 
and,  as  the  boat  neared  the  spot,  the  danger  be- 
came palpably  more  imminent.  At  each  short  in- 
terval, indeed,  when  the  boat  disappeared  in  a 
trough,  fears  were  uttered  around  me  of  her 
heing  stove  in  against  the  vessel  or  the  rocks. 
But,  as  though  braving  all  hazards  only  to  subdue 
them,  she  was  at  length  perceived  to  pull  in  by 
the  ship,  and  one  of  her  men  to  throw  a  line  to 
the  <' Buffering  mariners."      Ere  it  could  be 


caught,  a  heave  of  the  sea  bore  off  the  life-boat 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Twice  again  was  the 
attempt  made,  but  as  often  to  fail.  A  fourth 
effort  proved  more  successful^  and  the  warp  was 
belayed  by  the  quarterboards. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  all  hands  to 
quit  the  ship,  and  it  was  safely  embraced  by  8iz 
of  the  number ;  whilst  two  chose  to  stay  by  the 
vessel  in  preference  to  throwing  themselves  into 
the  boat.  To  a  cool  and  dispassionate  observer, 
the  safer  resolve  must  have  been  obvious ;  hut 
men,  bewildered  by  danger  and  fatigue,  fre- 
quently become  incapable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween apparently  opposed  mediums  of  escape. 
Exhortations,  beckonings,  from  those  shore- 
bound,  incontinently  followed,  though  unavail- 
ing ;  for  the  laggers,  having  lashed  themselves  to 
the  rigging  of  the  foremast,  there  determined  to 
remain.  One  may  imagine,  at  this  crisis,  the 
feelings  that  were  mutually  excited  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  actors  in  so  perilous  a  drama.  Those  in 
the  boat,  probably  considering  that  their  com- 
rades, in  abiding  by  the  ship,  would  inevitably 
perish ;  whilst  the  latter  inversely  reciprocated 
their  forebodings,  not  untinged  with  a  self- 
anxiety  touching  their  own  chances  of  escape. 
But  it  was  a  time  too  deathful  for  parley ;  and 
the  life-boat,  reluctantly  leaving  the  ship,  made 
her  offing  through  the  breakers.  Incidents  were, 
however,  destined  to  chase  each  other  in  rapid 
sequence;  and  ere  any  lengthened  period  of 
time  could  have  elapsed,  a  whitehorseman  rode 
over  the  ship,  and,  carrying  away  her  mainmast, 
shattered  the  hitherto  steady  faith  of  the  rem- 
nant of  her  seamen,  who  now  waved  an  anxious 
recall  to  their  separated  messmates.  But  their 
opportunity  for  escape  had  waxed  sufficiently 
precarious ;  for  the  life-boat  was  stretching  fast 
to  leeward,  whilst  masses  of  rock  protruded,  in 
sable  trapping,  at  each  recession  of  the  flood. 
Yet  human  resolution  will  sometimes  have  en- 
nobling personification  ;  and,  sympathizing  with 
the  cries  which  travelled  to  their  ear  from 
the  dying  ship,  these  lusty  adventurers  retold 
their  way  through  the  broken  water,  and  once 
more  pulled  in,  with  iron-strung  arm,  under  the 
lee  of  the  Wanderer,  Catching  his  occasion, 
an  oarsman  sprang  up  her  side,  ascended  the 
rigging*  cut  the  lashings  of  the  benumbed  sailors, 
and  assisting  them  respectively  to  the  deck,  they 
were  dragged  into  the  boat. 

All  were  now  on  board  the  airy  messenger ; 
and  as  her  canoe-like  form  neared  the  haven, 
three  cheers  from  their  countrymen  on  the  pier 
gave  recognition  of  their  success ;  which  grateful 
greeting  had  feeble  response  on  the  wings  of  the 
blast.  Ten  minutes  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  vessel,  she  parted  on  the  reef;  and  the  same 
surf  which  bore  her  rescued  crew  to  land,  drifted 
portions  of  the  wreck  upon  the  beach. 
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Wb  could  bet  against  any  odds  tHat  Mrs  Gore 
covld  not  write  a  dull  book  if  sbe  got  the  Bank 
of  £ogImnd  for  her  trouble.  The  puins  which 
she  bestows  in  constructing  and  developing  her 
stories,  and  elaborating  her  characters,  may 
vary  considerably;  and,  in  these  subordinate 
matters,  "  Preferment"  may  shew  less  force  and 
unity  than  **  Mrs  Armytage"  or  **  The  Hamil- 
tons  ;"  but  wit,  satire  wJiich  tickles  rather  than 
wounds,  and  a  charming  facility  in  depicting  a 
foible,  a  peculiarity,  or  an  individualizing  qua* 
lity,  by  a  single  trait— -one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
one  happy  epithet,  one  short  phrase,  in  which 
every  syllable  is  a  hieroglyphic  symbol — never 
fails  her.  The  spring  of  fancy  is  perpetually 
babbling,  and  flashing  up  its  bright  waters, 
whether  these  may  be  employed  to  impel  some 
powerful,  useful  machinery,  or  idly  left  to  make 

**  Willing  sport  to  ooeao." 
Whatever   Mrs  Gore    attempts,  and  whether 
halting  or  skimming,  she  comes  gracefully  off. 
£ren  where  she  fails  she  resembles  Byron,  who 
managed  so  to  lounge  about,  that  his  lame  foot 
and  his  limp  passed  unnoticed  in  the  charm  of 
bis  general  demeanour.    She  is  the  de  Sevigne 
of  novelists,  and  is  only  unfortunate  in  the  gene- 
ral  worthlessness  and  monotonousness  of  the 
limited  class  to  which  she  confines  herself.    The 
present  novel  has  a  fixed  and  high  moral  pur- 
pose,  though  the   design  is   not   worked   out 
upon  any  strict  plan,  but  rather  by  incidental 
than  direct  means.     Critics,  we  believe,  esteem 
this  concealment  of  art  the  highest  skill  of  art. 
The  texture  of  the  tale  is  as  slight  as  may  be ; 
for  Mrs  Gore  seems  to  have  fairly  given  up  that 
nearly  unattainable  thing  in  our  day,  a  plot  and 
a  surprise,  and  she  laboursunder  the  disadvantage 
of  presenting,  once  more,   the  same  worthless, 
artificial,  and  utterly  heartless  creatures.     We 
have  the  same  ambitious  mothers  and  daughters, 
seheming,  as  usual,  to  inveigle  the  great  match 
of  the  season  ;  the  same  mean,  inane,  and  selfish 
noble  Earl — ^the  same  insipid  elder,  and  rou^ 
jounger,  son — with  the  same  personage  of  a  former 
generation,  grown  into  a  disgusting  petrifaction 
of  heartless,  soulless,  thoroughly  unprincipled, 
snd  superlative  dandyism. 

William  EgerUm,  the  youngtr  ion  of  a  noble  family, 
eicapct  this  wretchtd  fate  by  makiof  a  low  loTe-marriage 
wiih  hit  tntor'i  daughter.  He  retiree,  with  a  younger 
iOB*i  portkm  of  twenty  thoumnd  pounds,  to  a  email  hooee 
aad  tern  near  Tunbridge ;  where,  in  epite  of  the  anger, 
ilifhti,  and  neglect  of  hie  noble  relatlTea,  and  hie  ima- 
gined poverty,  he  leads  the  nseful,  happy,  and  respectable 
life  of  a  single-minded,  affectionate,  and  unambitious 
blessed  with  humble  competent,  free  from  foolish 
and  surrounded  by  a  virtuous  and  happy  family. 
TIm  establishment  of  his  three  sons  gives  him,  in  time^ 
eoneem.    One  is  provided  for  in  the  navy,  by  the 
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interest  of  his  grandfather,  Dr  Spry,  with  his  old  pupil  the 
Duke  of  Pelham ;  and  the  Uncle  Earl  is  from  this  shamed 
into  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  army  for  another. 
The  third,  Julius,  the  man  of  genius,  and  in  orders,  is 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  His  brothers  ask  no  more,  will  ac- 
cept no  more,  patronage ;  but  Julius  early  experiences  the 
stings  of  worldly  ambition,  which,  at  first,  take  the  not 
uncommon  shape  of  excessiTe  seal  and  extreme  sanctity. 
He  becomes,  in  his  curacy,  about  as  popular  as  Edward 
Irving.  He  is  the  St  John  of  Helstone^  His  seal  is 
overstrained,  and  cannot  long  remain  at  the  high  pitch ; 
and  he  is  caught  in  the  toils  of  his  noble  relatives.  But 
love  is  as  much  the  cause  of  his  aberrations  and  back- 
sliding as  worldly-mindedness  and  gratified  vanity  ;  for 
he  is  the  victim  of  the  vague,  selflib,  and  half  unconscious 
coquetry  of  one  of  his  noble  cousins.  From  all  these  snares 
Julius  finally  extricates  himself  with  dignity  and  hon- 
our ;  and,  coming  forth  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, punished  and  purified,  he  becomes  humble  and  self- 
distrustful,  renounces  his  latent  pride  and  ambition,  throws 
up  the  living  bestowed  on  him  by  his  uncle,  leaves  the 
church  to  those  who  have  a  truer  vocation,  and  ulti- 
mately marries  a  clever,  right-minded  heirces  who,  if 
never  once  blind  to  his  faults,  had  long  been  deeply  and 
secretly  attached  to  him — and  is,  at  last,  as  happy  a  man 
as  any  of  his  brothers.  The  intriguing  and  worldly- 
minded  mother  and  daughter  are,  of  course,  disappointed 
in  their  schemes ;  the  Earl's  nme  second  son  disgraces 
himself;  while  everything  prospers  with  the  attached  and 
well-brought-up  family  of  William  Egerton,  who  had 
ruined  his  fortunes  by  a  low  marriage,  and  pottering  on 
in  a  low  way  among  low  people.  But  the  story  is  no- 
thing ;  and  even  the  hero  is  not  a  very  consistent  per- 
sonage, so  that  no  abiding  interest  is  awakened  about 
him.  The  strength  of  the  work  lies  in  the  iucidenUl 
sketches;  and  as,  upon  the  whole,  those  of  the  three 
ecclesiastics  are  the  most  original  and  cleverly  executed, 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  them.  They  are  brought 
into  play,  while  a  devout  Duchess,  who  has  brought 
up  her  only  son  in  leading  strings,  makes  a  visit  of  ob- 
servation to  Tiverton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Uncle  Earl,  to 
see  if  the  Lady  Ismena  be  the  penon  to  whom  slie  can 
safely  marry  the  boy  Duke,  and  delegate  a  portion  of  her 
power  and  authority. 

We  are  prepared  by  the  following  extract  for  the  great 
visit,  and  led  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, to  which  we  intend  to  restrict  our  extracts.  The 
clergymen  ara  mora  profoundly  discussed  than  the  rou^s 
and  out-worn  dandies— mora  fresh  than  the  fine  ladies. 

The  pride  and  self-love  of  Julius  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  selfish  indelicacy  of  the  Countess  befora 
she  thus  attacked  him. 

**  The  weather  is  overcast,  and  should  it  rain  to-mor- 
row, the  Duchess  would  consider  it  most  extraordinary 
if,  in  such  an  establishment  as  oors^  then  wera  no 
chaplain  at  hand  to  perform  the  service  at  home.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  most  indecent  ovenigbt  Were  the 
Dean  at  Wyndham,  I  should  make  it  a  point  with  him 
to  shew  the  Dumbartons  the  respect  of  being  hen  to 
officiate  for  them,  as,  in  fact,  he  makes  it  his  duty  to  40| 
whenever  we  have  personages  of  note  staying  in  the 
house.  But  the  Dean  will  not  be  hera  till  the  end  of 
next  week.** 

«<  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,*'  said  Julius,  coldly,  perceiving 
that  she  paused  for  a  reply. 
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<<0h  !  I  would  almost  as  noon  U  should  be  yourself/* 
answered  the  Countess.  ^  It  looks  just  as  well,  on  the 
wholf)  to  hare  the  offict  performed  bf  a  member  of  the 
family,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  E^erton  ;  as,  in  fact, 
J  mentioned  to  Lord  Tiyerton,  when  I  was  so  urgent 
with  him  that  you  should  take  up  your  abode  here  in- 
stead of  at  Bnrthwaite." 

•  Poor  Julius !  The  secret  was  out  then  !  He  had  been 
tolerated  by  Lady  Tiverton,  in  order  to  impart  a  suflk* 
cient  air  of  decency  to  her  establishment,  and  satisfy  the 
rigid  exactions  of  a  serious  Duchess  of  Dumbarton  ! 
He  was  there  as  a  pretence  at  domestic  piety — as  a  make- 
believe.^a  sheet  of  blotting  paper — a  daub  of  ramish  upon 
the  dim  morality  of  the  Bgerton  femily!  Had  he  not 
fortunately  recalled  to  mind  that  the  woman  belbre  him 
was  the  mother  of  Henrietta,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  phrase  his  reproof  in  terms  far  more  bitter  than  those 
which  had  occasionally  overawed  even  the  tyranness  of 
Helstone.  As  it  was,  he  subdued  his  rising  indignation, 
and  hastened  from  the  room,  reserving  it  to  the  morrow 
to  prove  his  independence  in  deeds  rather  than  in 
words. 

There  Mras  no  fear,  in  the  interim,  of  further  irrita- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Countess.  Ho  heard  the  train 
bf  Dumbarton  carriages  roll  into  the  court.yard,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  last  exhibition  wherewith  Lady  Tiverton 
would  choose  to  amuse  her  Graoe,  was  a  squabble  with 
one  of  his  cloth  i  and  made  his  appearance  at  dinner,  in- 
tending to  take  his  usual  share  in  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  without  reference  to  what  had  passed. 

Prepared  by  his  experience  of  her  hypocrisies,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  him  that  Lady  Tiverton  should  address  him 
in  a  tone  of  the  blandest  amenity,  when  presenting  him 
to  the  beardless  Duke  and  bearded  Dowager,  as  **  Liord 
Tiverton*s  nephew,  in  holy  orders,  and  a  resident  in  their 
family.**  But  he  did  not  suspect  that  she  carried  her 
pitiful  dissimulation  yet  further,  by  ordering  her  daughters 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  with  a  vie\v  of  con- 
ciliating their  refractory  cousin. 

*<  That  blockhead,  yonng  Egerton,  has  choeen  this  un- 
lucky moment  to  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  my 
wishes/'  she  observed  to  Lady  Henrietta,  before  they 
entered  the  saloon.  *"*  It  would  be  highly  injudicious  to 
have  an  etelandre  with  him  just  now,  as  it  is  most  de- 
sirable the  Duchess  should  see  us  all  upon  velvet ;  which 
was  the  reason  I  pressed  the  Holwells  to  stay  another 
week.  Those  serioui  people  tUnk  so  miieh  of  family 
union.** 

A  DBTOUT  BU0HZ8I  AMD  HKR  CHAPLAIW 

All  sympathy  with  the  Duchess,  as  the  dupe  of  Lady 
Tiverton,  vanidied,  however,  ftom  the  mind  of  Julius^ 
when  he  saw  that  amid  hsr  vast  professions^  her  bushels 
of  chaff,  scarcely  a  grain  of  genuine  piety  was  to  be  found. 
Great  stumblings  at  straws,  great  strainings  at  gnats,  great 
controversies  about  petty  doctrinal  obscurities,  formed 
the  sum  total  of  her  Grace*s  seriousness.  A  rigid  aristo- 
crat, she  regarded  a  strict  attention  to  religions  observances 
as  one  of  the  high-bred  endowments  of  her  caste,  rather 
than  as  the  duty  of  a  responsible  being.  <*  Church  and 
King**  wasinscribeduponher  banner,  barely  assigningprece- 
dence  to  the  former,  so  thorough  ly  was  what  the  world  called 
holiness  the  result  of  politics  and  pride.  With  her  Grace, 
the  Church  was  a  portion  of  the  constitution  rather  than 
the  type  of  the  one  faith ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
rated  such  a  man  as  the  Dean  of  Darlington  far  higher 
in  her  catalogue  of  worthies  than  the  blameless  drudge 
who  laboured  humbly  through  the  multifarious  duties  of 
the  living  of  Wyndham. 

As  Lady  Tiverton  and  her  daughter  anticipated,  the 
Duchess  had  heard  mention,  amid  the  gossiplngs  of  her 
serious  coterie,  of  the  high  promise  of  the  St  John  of  Hel- 
stone— had  been  present  on  the  occasion  of  his  probationary 
preaching  at  St  James* — and  though  atvarianoe  with  many 
of  hb  doctrines,  (I. «.,  though  she  had  heard  his  doctrines 
confuted  by  a  certain  Dr  Macnab,  the  pope  of  her  narrow 
fiiith,)  she  rejoiced  to  learn  that  another  yonng  man  of 
noble  extraction  was  added  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
pnlpit.  The  Tivertons  raised  themselves  in  her  estima- 
tion  by  the  promptitude  with  which  they  had  bestowed  • 


living  upon  their  promising  kinsman ;  and  she  was  de- 
lighted  to  find  that  the  visit  to  Tiverton  Castle^  which 
was  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  family  of  her  future 
daughter-in-law,  would  at  the  same  time  bring  young 
Egerton,  the  famous  preacher,  under  her  scrutiny.    •    . 

Lady  Tiverton  need  not,  however,  have  agitated  her. 
self  concerning  his  Sabbath  ofBciation.  The  Duchess 
wished  to  dispute  with  and  catechise  the  young  Me- 
lanctbon ;  but  she  had  far  too  much  spiritual  pride  to 
entrust  herself  to  the  instruction  of  a  weakling.  Great 
ladies  seldom  travel  without  their  own  house  linen,  medi- 
cine chest,  and  even  physician ;  but  her  Grace  added  to 
her  necessaries  of  locomotive  life  an  attendant  chaplain. 
While  other  august  travellers  tremble  at  the  idea  of  damp 
sheets,  or  the  fear  of  imbibing  spurious  drugs,  her  graoe 
shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  lukewarm  teachers  or  spu- 
rious doctrines;  and  no  sooner  did  the  verifications  of 
Ijady  Tiverton's  prognostics  concerning  the  weather  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  proceed  to  Wyndham  Church  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service,  except  at  the  risk  of  rheu^ 
matism  to  the  whole  family,  than  the  Duchess  hastened 
to  gather  her  offspring  under  her  wings;  and  having 
clucked  together  the  Harleys,  the  young  Duke  and  his 
quondam  tutor,  Dr  Alaonab,  sailed  with  dignity  out  of 
the  room,  that  the  elect  party  might  proceed  to  the  pri- 
vate enjoyment  of  their  uncontaminated  devotions.** 

Throughout  the  day.  Pope  Macnab  and  his  conclave 
remained  religiously  secluded. 

Matters  looked  ill  after  this.  The  Duchess  began  to 
doubt,  not  merely  the  piety,  but  the  morality  of  the  fa- 
mily;  and  after  suffering  herself  to  be  led  to  the  point, 
and  even  fixed  by  the  preliminary  outline  of  settlements 
being  drawn  up,  and  the  day  named,  she  formed  the 
design  of  drawing  back ;  and  for  this  purpose  wished  to 
escape  firom  the  castle  before  her  son  was  absolutely 
nailed.  Lady  Tiverton  was  driven  to  extremity,  but 
the  Dean,  her  great  card,  yet  remained  to  be  played. 

A  FASBl02fA1iI.E  DIVINE. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Nicewig,  Dean  of  Darlington,  and 
ex-tutor  to  Lord  Egerton  and  his  brother,  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  three  months  of  the  year  at  his  rectory  of 
Wyndham,  within  a  mile  from  the  park  gates  of  Tiver- 
ton Castle.  When  not  keeping  his  residence  at  his  dean- 
ery, and  presiding  over  the  whist-partiee  of  the  Darlington 
cloisters,  or  officiating  as  a  royal  chaplain  and  cringing 
at  royal  and  archiepiscopal  levees,  he  was  usually  to  be 
found  carving  Lord  Tiverton*s  venison,  or  seasoning  with 
modest  conservatism  the  green  tea  of  the  dowagers,  visit- 
ing at  the  Castle,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
movements  of  his  patron,  lest  his  future  chance  of  a 
bishopric  should  be  endangered  by  an  incautious  profes- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  politics  similar  to  hia 
own. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  urbane  gen- 
tleman than  the  Dean  of  Darlington.  From  hia  youth 
upwards,  he  had  never  been  known  to  inflict  a  wound 
upon  the  self-love  of  a  fellow  creature — t.  e.,  a  fellow 
creature  in  easy  circumstances,  or  having  a  decent  hold 
on  the  respect  of  society.  His  deportment  was  mild,  his 
mouth  meaty,  his  glance  obsequious,  bis  principles  ac- 
commodating ;  he  seemed  to  move  on  invisible  castors, 
while  the  well-oiled  hinges  of  his  soul  opened  and  shut 
as  if  by  magic  springa  His  life,  like  that  of  Jullna* 
decrepit  grand&ther,  had  been  the  life  of  the  parasite. 
Educated  to  make  learning  a  trade,  both  had  dealt  with 
knowledge  as  mechanically  as  tailors  with  their  kersey 
and  broadcloth.  But  the  scholarship  of  the  Dean  be- 
longed to  an  age  of  higher  refinement  tlian  had  witnessed 
the  birching  of  Dr  Spry.  The  private  tutor  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry.was  simply  covetoua;  the  private 
tutor  of  the  nineteenth,  ambitiooa  The  one  had  been 
content  to  marry  a  governess^  and  drudge  on  in  obscure 
pedagogueism,  for  the  sake  of  amassing  silver  and  gold ; 
the  other  had  attempted  to  place  himself  on  a  par  with 
the  society  of  the  Castle^  by  uniting  himself  with  an 
elderly  spinster  of  hononrable  fkmily,  as  an  additioiial 
step  in  his  progress  towards  the  nitrei 
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Tha  &ft  itifciiiM  of  an  •j^tcopato  wirt  leu,  iMwvrtr, 
Ua  olgect  thaa  the  dlgnitlM  of  tho  opron  mod  wif ;  the 
Ttnerable  pomposity  of  the  embUioned  familf  ooich.i-. 
tiw  ipiritnl  peerag^i^the  <*  my  lordiog**  of  obtequioos 
ctwpltiBi  .Hid  the  iraatorlal  voice  which  mif ht  do  ite 
fut  in  dflthnmiDf  klnp  and  displaciof  miniatert  of 
Sta(& 

To  «care  hia  profertonal  advanoemtnt  bad  been  the 
•Iject  of  Niccwig*e  lifot  from  the  moment  of  airamlng  the 
pnccplonhop  of  the  grandfona  of  en  Barl  of  TiTorton, 
He  became  enrlooo  in  the  texture  of  hia  cambric— he  took 
IfiMHia  ia  vaading  of  an  eminent  tragedian— Jie  waa 
exactly  aoeh  a  tutor  aa  Cheaterileld  might  liare  choaen 
lor  hie  eon*  During  the  Icaa  prosperoua  daya  of  the  pre* 
ml  lofd,  the  tutor,  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  ill-houaed,  ilUaenred, 
was  nerer  known  to  utter  a  complaint.  Mild  and  ingra- 
liatiiig  with  hia  pupila,  he  aeemed  to  coincide  moat  defer- 
cBiially  with  thooe  who  conaidered  hia  aalary  and  con. 
fcniiDCi  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Nay,  by  hia  obiequioaa 
a«idaittaa,  he  won  ao  far  upon  the  dotage  of  the  grand* 
Utintr  aad  grandmother,  that  when  the  Mmily  liTing  of 
Wyndham  waa  rrjectcd  by  William  Egerton*a  aon,  the 
eU  Barl  did  not  a  moment  heaitate  to  reward  with  it  the 
jaipattant  aerrleea  of  young  Nicewig,  who  waa  just  then 
cNortmg  home  Lord  Bgerton  from  a  tour  of  all  the 
opna-lMmea  in  Burope. 

It  was  amaainf  with  what  celerity  the  rector  glided 
into  the  decorum  becoming  hie  new  honoura.  .  .  • 
In  ererythinf,  the  nicest  discernment  demonstrated  his 
oliseqoioasncaa  to  the  taatea  of  the  Caatle^  During  the 
rrifB  of  the  old  Earl  and  Countesa,  he  made  a  point  of 
ftdtinf  the  creed  every  Sunday  preciaely  in  the  tone  of 
Joha  Kemble*a  aoliloqny  in  Cato;  ezpeoded  hia  apare 
money  in  a  reapoctabie-looking  bluck-letter  collection  for 
his  parsonic  library  ;  and  affected  ao  vaat  an  entbusiaam 
ibr  Handel*a  mnaic,  aa  to  trarel  to  town  erery  season  for 
tbeezpreaa  pnrpoae  of  attending  the  rehearaala  of  that 
Cnily  epiacopal  recreation,  the  Ancient  Mualc  But  no 
aoooer  waa  the  old  Counteea  aocceedcd  on  the  throne  by 
herfiivoloos  daiighter-in4aw,  than  Handel  was  aupcr* 
aedfd  by  Roaalni*  and  a  change  came  over  the  apiritof  hia 
anugemeota  al  Wyndham  Rectory. 

The  old  lady  was  a  peraon  to  biave  been  diapleaaed  at 
any  demonotimtion  of  independence  in  the  circumatancea 
efbarhangera-on.  Tlie  younger  one,  on  the  contrary, 
coosidBrtd  hoaaalf  honoured  in  the  proaperity  of  her  de- 
pcndenu;  and  a  portion  of  Mra  Nicewlg*a  handaome 
fortnae  waa  aooordingly  devoted  to  the  complete  refur- 
aishiag  of  the  parMmic  abode ;  not  magnificently,  indeed ; 
-uhe  diacreot  doctor  knew  better  than  to  vie  In  aumptu- 
adiy  with  thoeo  who  had  a  right  to  be  unrivalled  ;  but 
he  leek  care  to  ahew  how  thoroughly  he  eympathicad  in 
Lady  Tivoiton*a  foible  for  the  pompa  and  vanltiea  of  life^ 
by  iatTDdnelnf  into  hia  domeatic  arrangementa  aome  re* 
■ace  hint  or  ramlniaeence  of  thoae  of  Tiverton  Caatle  or 
Sc  Janea*  flfnava  $  following  in  her  Ladyahip*a  footatepa 
at  the  cnet  distance  at  which  a  wealthy  prebendary  ia 
aatiiJcd  to  follow  a  foahionable  Countess. 

The  next  year,  oonaeqoently,  he  wae  an  archdeacon  t 
aad  thrss  ysara  afterwards,  (partly,  however,  in  oonse- 
qQcoce  of  thedediaatlon  of  a  volume  of  popular  divinity 
to  the  bishop  of  hia  dioceae,  who  happened  to  be  brother 
10  a  cabinet  minister,)  Nicewi|^  wrote  himaelf  down 
'•Decanual*' 

The  wif,  which,  to  do  it  justice,  had  hitherto  acarcely 
exceeded  a  brocoli,  now  apronted  into  a  fall-grown  cault- 
lower;  the  fot  upper-footman  at  Wyndham  Rectory 
became  a  aolemn^lookinir  butler;  the  double-bodied  phao* 
ton,  a  chariot ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Darling- 
too,  a  more  fitithfnl,  bumble  aervant  than  ever  of  the 
looge-and-pearl  powdered  Counteaa  of  Tiverton.  With 
hia  favourito  pupil  in  the  Lower  Houae,  hia  favonrite 
Fipil'a  father  ia  the  Upper,  and  the  Shiloh  of  hia  future 
hopes,  Lord  Eferton,  in  command  of  the  parliamentary 
intaeoce  of  his  old  imcle,  the  Duke  of  Pel  ham,  Nicewig 
Mt  as  certain  of'his  lawn  sleeves  as  if  his  name  had  been 
atresdy  specified  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treaaury  in  a 
t^id^ifim 

There  ezisu  such  a  thing  as  light  divinity  aa  well  aa 
light  ttaantoit}  aed  (ht  tcdniaaticality  of  \hp  Dean  of 


Darlington  waa  ethereal  aa  a  wafer  I  Aa  tutor,  chaplain 
rector,  dignitary  of  the  church,  it  waa  impoaaiblei  for  in« 
ataoce,  to  be  more  politely  blind  to  the  peccadilloea  of 
society.  Like  the  bishop,  who,  while  satisfying  his  con. 
acieoce  by  abjuring  whist  at  the  Pavilion  on  Sunday 
nights,  used  to  stand  behind  the  chair  of  George  the 
Fourth  and  shuffle  the  csrds,  Dr  Nicewig  had  long  bc«n 
in  the  habit  of  an  opportune  dose  as  soon  as  the  music- 
room  of  the  Castle  was  opened  on  Sundsy  evenings,  and 
a  convenient  deafneaa  whenever  Dicky  Edge  [the  nick, 
name  of  Egertoo]  or  hia  brother  indulged  in  indecent 
profanity;  nay,  when  required  by  the  Barl  to  remon* 
atrate  with  hia  quondam  pupil  on  hia  intimacy  with 
« the  people  at  West  Hill,**  the  Dean  contented  himself 
with  representing  the  imprudence  of  such  a  connexion, 
and  the  probability  that  hia  young  friend*a  proapecta. 
political  and  private,  would  be  ruined  by  having  <<a** 
ftlra  Vaaayll  thrown  upon  hia  handa. 

Dicky  Edge  waa  the  pet  name  for  Richard  Egerton, 
the  hope  of  the  family,  now  in  Parliament,  and  making  a 
great  figure,  but  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ruined  by 
<«  a  jade  of  the  name  of  Mra  Vassyll,"  a  vain  and  beauti* 
ful  young  woman  married  to  a  reapectable  elderly  gentle- 
man.  Thia  lady  had  been  aeduced  by  the  aaid  Dicky,  and 
the  eclat  of  the  affair,  it  waa  feared,  might  ruin  Lady 
Ismena*s  prospects.  Hitherto  it  had  not  reached  the  cars 
of  the  Ducheaa,  though  the  Dowager,  from  other  causea, 
waa  on  the  point  of  bolting,  when  the  Dean  came  to 
the  reacue. 

<•  Do,  for  goodneaa*  aakO)  my  dear  Dean,  perauade  her 
to  remain  quietly  at  Tiverton  !**  whiapered  the  Counteaa, 
in  dismay,  to  her  Inftillible.  <«  The  dear  Ducheaa  ia  auch 
an  uncertain  person,  and  ao  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
others,  that  if  once  she  gets  out  of  the  house  before  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage,  there  is  no  saying  what 
whims  and  fancies  she  may  take  into  her  head.  I  entreat 
you,  do  not  let  her  quit  the  Castle.** 

And  the  Dean,  who  had  reaaona  of  hia  own,  almoat  aa 
cogent  aa  those  of  hia  patroneaa,  for  deeirintr  the  alliance 
between  Lady  laniena  Egerton  and  the  Duke  of  Dum. 
barton,  readily  undertook  the  taak  of  penuaeion. 

*•  You  muat  make  her  understand,**  continued  Lady 
Tiverton,  *<  that,  when  at  Wyndham,  you  are  consUotly 
here;  that  ia,  I  mean,  that  when  residing  at  your  liviufy 
you  are  alwaya  living  at  the  Caatle;  that  ia— never 
mind — you  understand  me,  and  will  express  yourself 
clearly.  The  fact  ia,  aa  I  need  not  explain  to  you.  Dean, 
we  are  not  the  people  in  tiie  world  beat  auited  to  the  taata 
of  the  poor  dear  Ducheaa;  and  I  fancy  ahe  ia  beginning 
to  foel  the  want  of  aerioua  aodety — people  to  argue  with, 
about  Bible  meetinga  and  miaaiona;  people  to  whom 
ahe  can  quote  Scripture  for  her  purpose.  The  moment 
ahe  begina  to  atring  texta  together  over  her  carpet.work^ 
and  introduce  them  sons  rime  ni  raieott  into  whatever 
eonveraatlon  may  be  going  on,  «m  all  alt  atlent  with  con. 
aternation  f  We  have  not  been  need  to  that  aort  of 
thing.  Beyond  an  occaaional  monoayllable,  none  of  ua 
know  how  to  anawer  her  I  .  •  .  •  It  ia  really  a 
great  nuieance.  Dean,  the  extent  to  which  thia  mania 
for  'seriousness*  ia  apreading in  aociety ! — No  circle  now- 
a-daya  ia  aafe! — Formerly,  when  one  waa  making  up  a 
large  party  in  the  Caatle,  it  waa  enough  to  collect  for 
their  entertainment  one  or  two  muaical  people,  or  private 
theatrical  people,  or  dining-out  people,  full  of  good  atoriea 
and  bon  mots.  But  now,  one  ia  actually  obliged  to 
provide  aerioua  people,  to  preach  to  the  dowagera  !** 

«  One  of  the  many  proofa  how  thoroughly  the  tlmea 
are  out  of  joint  !**  aaid  the  Dean,  with  a  moralising 
ahake  of  the  head.  <•  The  pulpit  and  the  roatrum  are 
removed  into  the  drawing-room  ;  whilCi  thrust  into 
their  vacant  place,  we  find**. 

*<  What  we  find  there»  very  little  concema  mf,*'  ob. 
aerved  the  Counteea,  coolly.  ^*  But  I  do  conaider  it  hard 
that  my  private  circle  ia  no  longer  secure  from  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  a  conventicle  I**        •        •        » 

A  mountain  being  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  Dean 
of  Darlington  by  thia  explanation,  ha  readily  promiaed 
hia  utmost  efforta  to  aaaial  in  detaining  the  Ducheaa  and 
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her  fkmily ;  and  hU  obMqaloni  bnt  polished  preeence  of  * 
mind  had  prored  in  timilar  initancet  too  etfectoal,  not 
to  afford  promiie  of  laeoeHi 

<<  Yon  may  as  well  offer  yoar  serriees,  yon  know,  to 
play  at  baelcgammon  with  the  Dachesp.  She  cannot  get 
through  her  erening  without  her  backgammon  ;  and 
unluckily  not  one  of  us  knows  the  game,  eo  that,  at  pre* 
sent,  she  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Dr  Macnab  !*' 
observed  Lady  Tirerton.  '*  Then  you  must  make  up  a 
little  oosey  dinner-party  for  us  at  Wyndham ; — Mrs 
Nioewig  nndentands  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  perfection, 
and  will  feel  the  necessity  of  making  the  Duchess  of  the 
utmost  importance.  She  breakfasts  in  her  own  room, 
very  early — never  later  than  nine;  but  you  must  manage 
to  be  here  every  day  before  that  hour,  and  propoie  walk- 
ing with  her,  or  driving  in  the  pony-phaeton :  in  short, 
my  dear  Dean,  I  rely  upon  you  to  entertain  her  during 
the  remainder  of  her  visit ;  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
was  beginning  to  despair.  You  have  a  talent  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  uaed  to  admire  how  admirably  you  pot- 
tered on  with  old  Lord  and  Lady  Tiverton ;  and  as  the 
Duchesi  knows  you  are  to  perform  the  ceremony  for  us, 
(a  difficult  pointy  by  the  way,  to  manage,  for  she  held 
moit  tenaciously  to  having  the  service  read  by  her  son^s 
tutor,  Dr  Macnab,  a  horrid,  snuffling,  prosy,  person,  and 
a  dead  weight  on  the  circle  here,}  the  Duchess  is  prepared 
for  your  attentions.** 

On  this  last  hint,  the  Dean  of  Darlington  spake ;  and 
with  such  effect,  that  the  Ducheas  became  at  once  his  pro. 
selyte,  the  Tivertons  more  than  ever  his  friends,  and  Dr 
Macnab  hie  obedient  humble  servant.  His  suggestion 
that  the  honour  of  offldating  as  priest  to  the  nuptials  of 
the  Duke  of  Dumbarton  belonged  as  naturally  to  his 
quondam  tutor,  as  that  of  marrying  Lord  Egerton  to  him- 
self, relieved  the  Tiverton  family  from  an  engagement 
formed  in  an  hour  of  girlish  sportiveness  between  Lady 
Ismena  and  the  Dean;  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a  hun- 
dred-pound-note and  a  gilt  aalver  was  a  trifle  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantage  of  prepiating  the  diKontenled 
dowager. 

Dr  Macnab  himself  was,  strange  to  say,  the  only  per- 
son  dissatisfied  with  the  exchange.  His  cunning  eye, 
following  the  direction  of  that  of  the  Dean,  descried,  in  a 
moment,  that  Nicewig  was  throwing  his  wooden  hatchet 
into  the  pool,  with  the  hope  of  fishing  up  a  golden-handled 
one  in  its  place ;  and  he  was  provoked  at  having  grum- 
blings put  to  silence  by  the  pretended  magnanimity  of  his 
rivaL 

To  a  curious  observer,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
reverend  aspimnU  aAer  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  prefer- 
ment, would  have  been  highly  edifying.  Burly  and  surly, 
and  fostered  in  his  burliness  and  surliness  by  twenty 
yesrs*  petting  in  the  aristocracttc  household  to  which  his 
will  and  wishes  gave  the  law,  Macnab,  like  the  immortal 
man  of  the  lexicon,  bore  dotvn  all  opposition  in  debate 
per  force  of  *<  sesquipedalian  eloquence,**  seasoned  with 
somewhat  more  than  quanium  suff.  of  self-assumption. 
No  Achmet,  no  Mahmoud,  was  ever  more  arbitary  in  his 
decrses ;  and  he  was  so  far  right,  that  the  more  absolute 
his  despotism,  the  greater  his  popularity  among  his  spirit- 
ual slaves.    The  bigotry  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  and  the 


overweening  infiaenee  of  their  priesthood  are^  in  fset, 
cold  and  tame  in  comparison  with  the  tyranny  and  priest, 
riding  of  certain  evangelical  professors. 

In  utter  opposition  to  the  bearing  of  this  haughty  man, 
who,  in  other  centuries,  would  have  become  a  Becket  or 
a  Laud,  the  Dean  of  Darlington  glided  along  his  golden 
railroad — «*mild  as  moonbeams**— soft  as  a  swansdosm 
muff— insinuating  as  a  silken-eared  spanieL  His  coaci- 
listing  arguments  were  whispered  in  a  tone  suitable  to 
the  sick  chamber  of  a  nervous  hjrpochondriac ;  and  his 
strain  of  argument  resembled  its  potations  of  thin,  weslc, 
well-sweetened  barley-water.  While  Dr  Macnab  suc- 
ceeded with  hu  congregation  by  kicking  and  bulljiog 
them  along  the  path  of  grace,  Dr  Nicewig  held  out  his 
finger  with  a  coaxing  air  and  gentle  chirrup,  like  a  bird- 
fancier  decoying  a  canary ! 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  the  Dean  of  Dar- 
lington regarded  his  dictatorial  clerical  brother  as  an 
Italian  greyhound  would  look  upon  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion  of  an  elephant  into  its  boundaries;  an  animal 
trampling  without  discretion  to  the  right  and  left».not 
to  be  conciliated  by  its  fawning,  not  to  be  interested  bj 
its  gambols.  The  astounding  bulls  and  heavy  anathemas, 
issued  by  the  Pope  of  the  Duchess  of  Dumbarton 
wearied  and  annoyed  him ;  and  he  scarcely  knew  how 
sufficiently  to  value  his  own  self-command  in  submittiDg 
to  the  task  of  taming  so  exquisite  a  monster. 

What  the  <</HvoUty"  of  Julins  began— he,  whose 
theology  was  no  wsightier  than  that  of  Blair  or  Forteos, 
and  who  actually  read  profane  poetry,  *'  the  obeoenity 
of  Shakspeare,  the  triviality  of  Scott,  and  the  Infiuny  of 
Byron** — ^the  superannuated  dandy  and  roiil,  Adolphus, 
or  Doly  the  brother  of  the  Earl  and  of  WilHana  Egerton, 
finished. 

The  serious  Dnchess  was  so  utterly  aitonisbed  at  every 
word,  look,  and  gesture  of  Adolphus  Egerton,  as  to 
have  no  curiosity  touching  any  missing  member  of  the 
family.  The  secluded  habits  of  her  life  had  kept  her  f^ 
from  all  collision  with  the  dandy  world  ;  whether  smoke- 
dried*spccimens  such  as  Dol,  or  blooming  dolls  such  u 
Sir  Edwin  Skiff;  and  though  the  latter  had  passed  oat 
of  her  memory  like  a  phantasmagorical  figure,  she  was 
sufllciently  interested  in  an  uncle  of  the  fnturo  Duchess 
of  Dumbarton,  to  consider  only  too  corioaslj  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  former.  The  exhibition  of  similar  follies 
and  vices  failed  indeed  to  disgust  her  when  veiled  by  the 
cold  hlgh.bred  manners  and  correct  conversation  of  Lord 
Egerton,  the  model  young  nobleman  of  fashion ;  but  she 
exchanged  wondering  glances  with  Dr  Macnab,  at  every 
avowal  of  levity  hazarded  by  the  Preadamite  Adonis, 
whose  angels  appeared  to  be  opera-dancers— whose  saints, 
clerks  of  the  kitchen — whose  martyrs,  the  tnilor  tribe. 

Her  Grace  was  horror-struck  to  perceive  that  his  irregu- 
larities of  speech  called  no  blush  into  the  cheeks  of  her 
daoghterwin-law ;  nay,  that  Lady  Ismena  honoured  with 
a  smiley  more  that  one  sally  of  doubtful  meaning,  in 
which  Adolphus  indulged,  as  the  last  jest  current  at  the 
clubs,  for  the  edification  of  his  country  cousins.  The 
Duchess  fled  with  her  immacnlate  offspring. 


THE  INFANT'S  DREAM- 


A  HECTIC  flame  suffus*d  my  cheek, 
'Mid  other  signs  of  swift  decay, 

As  if  mine  infant  soul  would  seek. 
Betimes,  its  home-land,  for  away. 

I  slumbered,  and  beheld  a  form. 

Bright  as  a  spirit,  o*er  me  bending—. 

Like  Springy  when  through  the  winter  BtonD| 
Id  tearful  smiles  she  if  descending. 


Bless'd  with  it*s  bland  though  sad  caress, 
I  seem*d  to  melt  in  happy  tears: 

Oh  I  such  an  hour  of  holy  bliss 
Might  soothe  the  misery  of  years. 

When,  starting  sudden,  I  awoke, 
Still  shone  the  vision  bright  before  me-« 

A  motker^t  Hgh  my  slumber  broke— 
A  m^ihtrU  lov€  was  smiling  o'er  »«■ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Great  and  brilliant  events  were  impending  in 

the  popalouB  and  thriving  town  of  W ,  upon 

a  eertain  dull,  cold  morning  towards  the  close  of 
1830.  A  brisk  canvass  had^  for  two  days,  been 
going  on,  previous  to  an  election,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  hotly  contested,  and  very  ''near 
run***  The  clank  of  the  hammers  employed  in 
knocking  up  the  hustings  had  already  awakened 
the  sleepers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall ; 
the  chimneys  of  the  Royal  Oak  were  already 
tmoking  with  the  hospitable  preparations  for  the 
late  dinner  of  the  Blues  ;  and  the  orators  of  the 
Yellows,  having  concluded  the  public  breakfast, at 
which  the  Independent  clergyman  said  grace, 
and  the  Baptist  minister  returned  thanks,  were 
juBt  visible  through  the  fog,  haranguing  a  motley 
assembly  of  men,  women,  and  small  boys  and 
irirls,  from  the  windows  of  the  White  Hart. 
Carriages  and  horsemen  were  pguring  into  the 
tovn  by  all  its  avenues.  Music  and  banners,  and 
jubilant  crowds,  followers  of  the  Yellows,  were 
eoeountered  in  every  direction,  by  the  opposing 
sqaadrons  and  met  with  cheers  and  oounter- 
cfaeera.  Young  ladies,  smartly  dressed,  were,  thus 
early,  seen  scudding  across  the  Market  Square- 
interest  in  the  contest,  and  curiosity,  overcoming 
the  real,  with  the  affected,  terror  of  the  mob. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Polly  Cripps  !  Huzza  !"  was 
shouted  aloud,  as  a  brisk,  black-eyed  damsel, 
with  the  Yellow  colours  on  her  breast,  passed  on, 
dragging  along  a  delicate,  slight  girl,  in  deep 
mourning,  who  hung  down  her  head,  and 
wrapped  shawl  and  veil  closely  around  her. 
^*  Her  colour — ^her  colour — Blue  or  Yellow, 
Miss?"  was  shouted;  and  the  young  women 
might  have  suffered  some  annoyance,  if  not  ab- 
solute insult,  from  the  crowd,  when  one  of  the 
orators  of  the  ^*  White  Hart"  gallantly  rushed  to 
their  protection.  This  was  Mr  Charles  Herbert, 
the  young  friend  of  the  popular  candidate,  and 
the  very  darling  of  the  mob.  One  word  from 
Herbert  was  enough  for  his  vociferous  admirers. 
— "  Pass  her !  pass  her  I  She's  a  pretty  girl,  Mr 
Herbert's  friend.  Huzza  for  the  Yellows  1"  Mr 
Herbert  would  have  attended  the  ladies  into  the 
inn,  with  which  proposal  Miss  Polly  Cripps  would 
willingly  have  complied,  but  her  pale  and  agitated 
companion,  in  a  voice,  the  earnest  tones  of  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  implored — 

**  Let  us  go  home  ! — home,  I  entreat !" 

**  You  are  not  able  to  support  yourself,  Gab- 
rielle,*'  returned  the  other. 

**  Do  me  the  hononr  to  lean  on  me.  Suffer  me 
to  see  yon  through  the  crowd,"  said  Herbert. 

"  No,  no,  thank  you.  I  am  quite  well — quite 
>h1e.  O  Miss  Cripps,  let  us  go  home.  Do,  sir 
•—O  do,  for  mercy,  leave  us !" 

Mr  Herbert  was  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
tills  paislonate  remonstrance,  until  his  arm  was 
twitdud  by  a  gprinipfeatured  person  among  the 
ftUowB. 


'^  It  wont  do  here,  sir,  to  shew  London  tricks-— 
hurt  our  canvass  among  the  godly.  Sir  George 
stands  or  falls  by  the  Dissenters.  If  you,  his 
friend,  are  seen  in  the  streets,  in  open  day,  with 
a  sporting  lady' 


''  Sir  ?"  demanded  Herbert. 
'*  Ay,  with  the  Primma  Donney 


," 


"  I  will  see  the  ladies  safe  through  the  crowd, 
whatever  be  the  consequence,"  returned  Herbert, 
haughtily;  and  his  adorers  again  cheered  him,  as 
he  led  off  the  ladies. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Cripps— for  her 
companion  seemed  now  deprived  of  speech — ^he 
conducted  them  to  a  milliner  s  shop,  where  he  left 
them,  till  the  poor  young  girl  should  really  be  able 
to  go  home.  He  had  gathered  that  she  must  be 
a  singer  or  comedian.  "  Poor  little  thing ! — not 
over  and  above  adapted  these  feelings  of  hers  to 
her  way  of  life,"  was  his  compassionate  thought ; 
but,  injanother  ten  minutes,  he  was  again  ha- 
ranguing the  crowd  from  a  window. 

There  was  a  double  feud  in  W .    It  was 

not  merely  Blue  against  Yellow  in  this  election, 
but  Kersey  against  Silk,  Town  against  County, 
Aristocracy  against  Democracy,  Church  against 
Dissent.    Every  element  of  wrath  was  abroad. 

The  election  was  not  the  only  great  event 
impending  in  W— '•  Among  the  Blue  and 
Yellow  placards  which  tapestried  the  walls,  ap« 
peared  the  rose-coloured  announcement  of 

MR  CRIPPS' 
GRAND  FAREWELL  CONCERT ; 

First  Appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle;-^ 

An  affair  much  more  interesting  to  the  younger 
part  of  the  inhabitants  than  even  the  election. 
Mr  Cripps  had  been,  for  ten  years,  the  organist 
and  music  and  singing  master  of  the  town,  which, 
previously  very  wealthy  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
its  staple  manufacture,  had,  during  his  residence, 
made  an  equally  sudden  stride  in  the  fine  arts,  in 
fashion,  and  refinement  of  manners.  This  happy 
revolution  might,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  and  example  of  Mr  Cripps  and  his 
talented  family,  who,  if  not  standards  either  in 
morals  or  manners  to  their  wealthy  if  less  refined 
neighbours,  had  been  patterns  in  good  breed. 
ing«  From  the  head  of  the  house  to  the  small, 
est  child,  the  Cripps  were  a  singularly  talented 
family.  Sir  George  Lees,  the  candidate  of 
the  Yellows,  when  attempting  to  seduce  or  with, 
draw  Mr  Cripps  from  his  long  allegiance  to  the 
Blues,  privately  assured  him  that  he  was  lost  in 
this  stupid  place;  that  the  metropolis  was  the 
field  for  his  splendid  talents,  and  those  of  his  pro. 
mising  family.  Mr  Cripps  waa  disposed  to  be- 
lieve the  flattering  Ule.  He  had  often  fancied 
the  same  thing  himself,  and  had  even  discussed 
the  subject  with  Mrs  Cripps.  This  lady  had 
halted,  for  some  years,  between  ambitious  enter, 
prise  and  prudence.  She  had  known  the  pains 
and  penalties^  t;he  whips  and  soorjia  of  bitter* 
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poverty^  too  intimately,  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  her  wedded  life,  to  he  rash,  now  that  those 
early  difficaltiea  were  surmounted,  and  she  was 
blessed  with  a  modest  competence,  which  promised 
.  to  be  permanent.  Though  not  without  maternal 
ambition,  her  prudence  had  hitherto  combated 
the  adventurous  desires  of  her  husband,  until 
the  flattering  assurances  of  Sir  George  turned  the 
scale  against  prudence ;  while  maternal  affection 
lent  its  weight,  and  fairly  kicked  the  beam.  Mrs 
Cripps  remembered — when  could  she  forget  ? — 
that  her  eldest  born — her  <' beautiful,  her  brave — " 
Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes,  was  already  settled  in 
the  metropolis, — if  the  word  could  be  legitimately 
applied  to  Mr  Quinlin's  desultory  connexion  of 
six  months'  standing  with  the  newspaper  press,  as 
a  picker  up  of  paragraphs.  And  now  Sir  George, 
on  his  third  call,  when  the  loyalty  of  Mr  Cripps 
to  the  Bluei  had  melted  before  the  favouring 
8un  of  the  Yellows,  assured  Mrs  Cripps,  in  em. 
phatic  whispers,  as  he  tenderly  pressed  her  hands 
in  her  own  hall-^ 

'*  Your  husband's  genius  is  totally  lost  here, 
ma'am.  London,  my  dear  Mrs  Cripps — London, 
believe  me,  is  the  mart  for  talents.  The  magni- 
ficent voice  of  your  charming  daughter,  properly 
improved,  is  a  fortune  In  itself." 

**  My  husband's  pupil.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle, 
Sir  George>not  our  daughter: — our  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Polly, — Maria,"  corrected  Mrs  Cripps,  "  is 
thought  a  brilliant  pianist  for  her  years,  by 
partial  friends.  Her  father  does  not  permit  her 
yet,  to  use  her  voice  much.  All  our  children  have 
great  musical  talent,  and  great  general  talent — 
forgive  a  mother's  partiality,  Sir  George.  My 
eldest  son,  Quintin,  now  settled  in  London," — 
But  Sir  George,  smilingly,  squeezed  the  hand  of 
Mrs  Cripps,  in  a  style  so  politely,  yet  impera- 
tively gagging,  that  she  at  onoe  gave  in. 

''I  am  sure  I  have  your  interest  in  this 
etmggle,  Mrs  Cripps:  Mr  Quintin  Cripps." 
The  candidate  pulled  out  a  card — *'  Have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  your  son's  address,  ma'am. 
Jt  shall  be  one  of  my  first  pleasures,  on  my  re- 
turn to  town,  after  this  awful  affair  is  over,  to 
seek  out  Mr  Quintin  Cripps — Cripps,  my  good 
feUow,  do  set  about  trying  what  you  can  do  for 
UB  this  afternoon.  Half  the  ladies  of  the  town 
have  been  your  pupils,  at  one  time  or  another ; 
and  you  are,  I  find,  so  popular  among  them;— «the 
Orpheus  of  W  >  ,  making  the  brutes  dance  to 
your  magic  flute.  Ha !  another  young  gentle* 
nan,  and,  I  am  sure,  by  his  face  and  figure,  a 
Cripps,"  exclaimed  the  candidate,  as  a  whey- 
faced  lanky  lad  appeared. 

'<  My  second  son,  Edwin,  Sir  George."  The 
introduction  took  place. 

'*  I  must,  to-night,  after  the  canvass,  inquire 
about  your  views  for  Mr  Edwin."  This  said. 
Sir  George  actually  took  Mr  Cripps'  arm,  to  con* 
vey  him  to  his  committee-room  for  instructions. 
Mrs  Cripps  had  not  thought  so  highly  of  her 
husband fortenyeara before.  No,  not evenon those 
proud  days,  when  the  delicious  tones  of  his  violin 
had  enraptured  the  noble  and  gentle  amateurs 
collated  at  hie  Anw oal  CoKCEaiv,  in  the  tiipe  of 


the  Assizes  or  the  Races;  and  brought  down 
thunders  of  applause,  and  showers  of  gold 
tickets.  The  London  project  now  appeared  not 
merely  feasible  to  her,  but  alluring. 

The  velocity  with  which  millions  on  millions 
of  ideas,  the  most  dissimilar  and  incongruous, 
glanced,  darted,  whirled,  danced,  and  rushed 
through  the  excited  brain  of  Mrs  Cripps,  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  might  have  furnished  meta- 
physicians with  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mighty 
difference  between  the  material  and  the  spirituad 
in  man's  organixation  and  essence.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  process  only  that  was  remarkable  for  the 
spirituaL  The  ideas  themselves  were  of  the 
earth  earthly,  of  the  world  worldly,  and  em- 
braced no  large  range,  even  there.  The  very 
extremes  were  bounded  by  a  coach  for  Polly, 
when  she  married,  and  a  certain  old  puce- 
coloured  satin  gown,  new  dyed,  looking  very  well 
in  London  as  a  second-best ;  the  tea-china  con* 
veyed  without  cracking,  and  the  doubt  if  Sir 
George  would  keep  his  promise  implied,  to  Edwin. 
How  cheaply  a  common  dress  might  be  purchased 
for  Mademoisqlle  Gabrielle ;  and,  how  the  cask 
of  elder-berry  wine,  the  annual  present  of  the 
rector's  maiden  sister  to  the  org&nist,  could  be 
sent,  were  other  thoughts.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  quality  as  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  Mrs 
Cripps'  magnificent  or  simple  ideas,  when  specu- 
lating on  the  advance  of  her  husband  and  talented 
family,  which  were  miraculous.  With  vulgar  de- 
tails of  finance,  and  ways  and  means,  were 
mingled  dazzling  generalities  of  what  mi^  be; 
and  natural  and  kindly  affections  interlaced 
and  adorned  the  airy  fabric  of  speculation.  The 
pride  of  her  heart,  her  handsome,  gay,  careless, 
and  volatile,  though  affectionate,  Quintin  would 
be  again  before  her  eyes,  and  under  her  win^, 
reunited  to  his  family ;  she  thought  of  the 
joy  of  Polly,  who  had  so  long  sighed  after  the 
metropolis;  and  of  the  delight  of  Susan,  who  was 
turning  out  almost  as  poetical  and  clever  aa 
Quintin,  and  who  sadly  wanted  a  medium 
through  which  to  display  her  literary  talents  to 
a  paying  and  an  admiring  public 

If  through  the  interest  of  the  kind,  generous 
Sir  George,  a  place  was  found  in  London  for 
poor  Edwin,  the  felicity  of  the  family  would  be 
complete — too  great.  Mr  Cripps  might  also  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  his  pupil  to  the 
best  advantage  at  one  of  the  great  theatres,  and 
perhaps  make  another  fortune  through  the  genius 
of  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle ;  but  on  this  his  wife 
did  not  reckon  muoh :  she  knew  that  Cripps  was 
always  a  sanguine  schemer. 

Mrs  Cripps  had  present  duties  to  discharge  as 
well  as  ambitious  speculations  to  indulge,  and 
to  these  we  leave  her,  to  look  in  upon  another 
household  of  the  excited  and  distracted  town 
of  W 

No  scheme  of  sanguine  and  ambitious  vanity 
had  ever  appeared  more  rash  and  ridiculous  ia 
the  eyes  of  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  the  lady  of  one 

of  the  principal  bankers  of  W ,  than  that 

which  had  been  hatching  in  the  head  of  Mr 
Cripps  for  a  long  period,  and  which|  for  ^e  mo- 
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mtntf  had  Inrned  the  hrains  of  his  wife.  The  pro- 
ject had  occupied  Mn  Stocks  much  more  closely 
than  the  election,  though  Mr  Stocks  was  one  of 
Sir  George's  committee.  She  had  heen  the  first 
patroness  of  Cripps ;  his  unfailing  friend  at  his 
annval  benefit  concerts ;  his  employer,  his  coun- 
sellor. Mrs  Stocks,  in  short,  possessed  titles 
nanifold,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  organist,  and 
now  he  was  going  off  to  London  in  spite  of  her 
adrice,  leaving  her  Juliana  without  a  teacher 
for  either  piano,  guitar,  harp,  or  roice !  Mrs 
Stocks  was  vexed  as  well  as  angry ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  state  of  the  canvass,  the  great 
topic  of  the  hour,  discussed  after  dinner,  than 
helping  her  husband,  unasked,  to  a  few  more 
hot  chestnuts,  she  broke  forth  :•— 

"  You  must  have  heard,  my  dear — ^for  the  town 
if  ringing  with  it — of  the  madness  of  Little 
Cripps  ?•* 

"  1  have  not  heard  a  word — Is  Cripps  mad  ?" 

"  Going  off  to  London,  bag  and  baggage,  with 
his  whole  family  and  his  pupil !  Does  not  that 
look  like  madness.^  To  make  all  their  fortunes 
bj  their  wonderful  talents !  So  talented  a  fa- 
rnUvr 

Mr  Stocks  did  not  encourage  his  lady  ;  but,  as 
he  quietly  ate  his  chestnuts,  and  seemed  to  listen, 
the  continued  :*^- 

''  So  much  as  ire  have  done  for  him :  and 
Jaliana  just  at  that  critical  period,  when  the 
mechanical  drudgery  of  music  is  over,  and  genius 
in  the  science  beginning  to  be  developed.  Cripps 
— and  I  must  say  that  for  the  silly  creature — ?s  a 
ftnt-rate  instructor,  or  he  never  should  have  had 
my  patronage  ;  and  now  to  go  to  London  V 

"H  seems  a  bold  step  in  Cripps ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  has  his  reasons,"  replied  the  banker, 
who  looked  as  if  he  felt  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  weal  or  wo  of  **  the  talented  family,"  Ma- 
demoiselle Gabrielle  included. 

Mn  Stocks  was  somewhat  provoked ;  but  to 
the  want  of  sympathy  in  her  husband,  to  having 
her  feelinga  and  motives  '*  unappreciated,"  she 
was  caso-haerdened  by  fifteen  years'  endurance ; 
not  indeed  altogether  without  complaint.  Know- 
ing her  hnaband's  commercial  and  civic  import- 
ance, she  had  some  vague  expectation,  that,  if  her 
feelings  had  been  appreciated,  he  might  have  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  suspension  of  Juliana's 
mnncal  education,  by  stopping  the  Cripps  in 
their  meditated  transit,  as  he  would^have  stopped 
the  cireoLation  of  a  forged  note. 

'^  The  Infatuated  creature  has  got  more  pupils, 
and  ail  of  good  fashion,  than  he  can  overtake. 
Polly  Cripps  finds  young  scholars  among  the 
middle  ranks.  And  you  were  willing,  Mr  Stocks, 
*ith  yotir  usual  goodness,  to  receive  Edwin  into 
the  bank  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds ;  such 
entMnties  and  prospects  to  be  thrown  away! 
Crippa  has  the  two  Miss  Wordleys  at  the  Hall, 
the  rr;ctor's  grand-niece,  the  three  young  ladies 
it  O?icwood,  and  my  Juliana,— County  families ; 
ud,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  was  promised 
dear  little  Lady  Anne  when  the  family  came  to 
the  Castle." 

«  r!M.4.  fnanjlia^^  all  aave  yoar  own,  Jane/' 


replied  Mr  Stocks,  who  was,  by  birth  and  feeling, 
of  the  town  faction ; — Do  the  county  gentry  pay 
Cripps  higher  than  we  do  ?" 

"  That  don't  signify,  Mr  Stocks.  There  is,  to 
a  professional  man  like  Cripps,  an  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  rank  of  his  pupils:  he  had  not  above 
three  hours  in  genteel  families  till  engaged  to 
attend  our  Juliana ;  but  after  his  first  month  at 
the  Castle,  employment  quite  flowed  upon  him.'' 

"  With  the  help  of  your  patronage,  my  dear,'* 
returned  the  banker ;  whose  humour  found  vent 
in  such  small  jets  as  remarking  to  his  lady— 
**  And  when  Cripps  becomes  famous  as  a  com. 
poser  in  London,  fancy  how  the  honour  will  be 
enhanced  of  having  those  six  Sonatas  dedicated 
to  Mrs  Somers  Stocks." 

The  tone  of  her  husband's  voice,  his  care* 
lessly  crossed  ankles,  his  drumming  on  the  table, 
the  easy  indifferent  air  with  which  he  sipped 
his  wine,  were  altogether  too  much  for  the  nerves 
of  his  lady. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  Mr  Stocks  ;  but  my 
feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  see  a  thoughtless 
wretch,  with  a  large  family — lively,  clever,  plea* 
sant  creatures,  all  of  them — throw  away  his  pros--' 
pects  in  this  manner.  You  will  see  him  back  to 
W ere  a  twelvemonth  be  out,  with  a  beg- 
ging subscription." 

"  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Jane.  If  he  do  come, 
I  am  sure  you  will  subscribe  handsomely.  But 
I've  a  notion  that  the  Cripps,  like  the  oats,  will 
fall  on  their  feet,  light  where  they  may.  Drop 
them  penniless  on  London  Bridge,  and  they  are 
the  sort  of  folks  that  will  scramble  their  way,— 
and  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  the  horn." 

The  use  of  vulgar  and  idiomatic  phrases,  was 
a  practice  from  which  Mrs  Stocks  had  never  been 
able  to  wean  her  husband ;  nor  could  she  banish 
from  her  recollection,  that,  though  Mr  Stocks 
went  properly  to  church  with  her,  his  father  had 
been  a  wet ;  and  that  his  grandfather,  and  all  his 
remoter  ancestors— if  clothiers  could  be  supposed 
to  have  had  ancestors — had  been  strict  Quakers. 
It  is  rare  that  the  entire  motives  of  any  human 
being  come  wholly  to  the  surface,  in  an  affair 
which  deeply  affects  their  passions  or  interests. 
The  ingratitude  of  Cripps,  and  the  injury  to 
Juliana,  were  strongly  resented ;  but  there  was 
another  motive  :  the  gay,  handsome,  young 
and  fashionable  wife  of  the  senior  partner  in 
the  bank,  the  rich  uncle  of  Mr  Stocks,  had  taken 
a  kind-hearted,  if  inconsiderate,  caprice,  rather 
than  a  serious  liking  to  the  Cripps,  and  had 
suddenly  usurped  the  place  of  her  matronly  niece- 
in-law,  as  their  patroness.  And  Cripps,  though  he 
denied  the  fact,  had  as  completely  transferred 
his  allegiance  from  Mrs  Somers,  to  Mrs  Richard 
Stock's,  as  he  had  transferred  ''  his  vote  and  in- 
terest" from  the  Blue9  to  the  Yellows,  He  had 
whispered  in  the  safe  ear  of  Mrs  Cripps,  that 
his  original  patroness  was  an  ostentatious,  vulgar, 
under-bred,  exacting  pretender — with  no  more 
true  appreciation  of  musical  genius^  and  no  more 
music  in  her  than  in  a  cart-wheel.  Mrs  Richard, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  lady-like  creature,  who 
did  know  eonethingi  and  feel  a  great  deal,  of 
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muBic.  Mn  Richard  possessed  other  advantages. 
She  had  a  chariot  and  phaeton  at  her  command, 
and  lived  at  the  Grove.  The  dwelling,  handsome, 
commodious,  and  well-furnished,  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks,  was  only  over  to  New  Bank  in  the  Market 

Square  of  W ,  and  was  her  unvaried  residence 

throughout  the  year,  save  a  few  weeks  at  Bux- 
ton or  Matlock^  and  latterly  at  Leamington.  But 
the  most  enviable  distinction  of  Mrs  Richard 
was,  being  connected,  by  inextricable  cousinships 
with  "  the  county  people."  They  visited  her  at 
the  Grove,  and  she  visited  them  in  all  their 
Halls  and  Places ;  and  if  Mr  Somers  Stocks  occa- 
sionally grumbled  at  the  uses  to  which  the  local 
aristocracy,  Mrs  Richard's  high-blooded  con- 
nexions, sometimes  sought  to  turn  their  intimacy 
at  the  Bank,  he  durst  not  yet  complain  to  his 
uxorious  old  uncle.  Mrs  Richard  laboured  under 
one  disadvantage.  She  had  no  child,  no  Juliana, 
to  scold  and  dote  upon  by  turns— to  spoil  by  fond, 
weak,  indulgence,  and  torment  and  chafe  by 
capricious  checks. 

"  You  wont  carry  your  displeasure  so  far, 
Jane,  as  not  to  attend  Cripps'  Farewell  Concert 
on  Friday,  I  suppose  ?  I  must  see  for  tickets 
to  you  and  Ju.,"  resumed  Mr  Stocks. 

"  It  must  altogether  depend  on  family  arrange- 
ments whether  I  shall  be  present,"  replied  Mrs 
Stocks,  with  an  air  of  matronly  dignity.  "  I 
have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind.  Of  course 
my  daughter  must  go  to  her  master's  benefit 
concert.  So  pointed  a  slight  from  our  family 
to  Cripps,  fool  as  he  is,  I  could  not  shew  at  this 
time  ;  and  Juliana  cannot  well  go  without  me. 
I  understand  the  family  from  the  Grove,  with 
all  their  fashionable  guests,  are  to  be  there.  Mrs 
Richard  has  sent  twelve  sovereigns  for  twelve 
tickets — gold  tickets ; — a  fortunate  woman  is 
your  uncle's  wife— -rolling  in  wealth,  and  with 
nothing  to  do  but  amuse  herself." 

"  No  wonder  so  unfortunate  a  woman  as  your* 
self  envies  the  lot  of  my  oid  uncle's  very  young 
and  pretty  wife,  Jane." 

"  Indeed,  then,  I  do  not.  Heaven  forbid : 
Have  I,  Mr  Stocks,  ever  repined  at  my  severer 
domestic  duties,  or  our  more  limited  means. 
The  pains  I  bestow ;  the  trouble  I  take  with 
our  daughter's  education,  maternal  affection  ren- 
ders a  pleasure,  not  a  task." 

"  What  a  pattern  of  a  wife  the  ungrateful 
man  has  got !"  was  perhaps  the  shadowy  reflec- 
tion of  Mrs  Stocks ;  while  Mr  Stocks,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  her  conscious  virtue,  checked  the 
humour  which  prompted  hjm  to  commiserate  the 
sad  fate  of  his  lady,  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
her  orders  direct  to  her  cook,  instead  of  com. 
muntcating  with  that  functionary  through  the 
dignified  medium  of  a  housekeeper ;  of  doing  her 
marketing,  and  paying  her  bills  herself;  and 
teasing  her  daughter  with  incessant  care,  of 
which  nine-tenths  might  have  been,  with  great 
advantage  to  Juliana's  mind  and  temper,  spared. 
Mr  Stocks  hemmed  away  his  sarcastic  propen- 
sity, sipped  his  wine,  and  remarked — 

"  You  will  forget  and  forgive,  Jane.    Little 
Cripps  fi^eds  a  lift  at  present ;  and  though  I 


don't  deal  in  gold  iiekeU,  I  trust  you  will  be 
generous  to  Juliana's  old  teacher  and  her  play- 
mates, his  children." 

*'  Generous  !"  exclaimed  the  aggrieved  lady. 
"  1  was  his  first  and  fastest  friend.  Did  I  not, 
twice  a  year,  send  £mily  Cripps  Juliana's  left- 
off  things—did  I  not—" 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  the  fiddler's  family, 
I  believe,  Jane,"  interrupted  Mr  Stocks,  cutting 
short  the  muster-roll  of  his  wife's  benevolences  ; 
"  and  you  will  still  be  kind — only  no  London  tn- 
trodiictiont^my  purse  is  at  your  discretion,  but 
not  my  name." 

"Cripps  will  not  want  for  introductions,  I 
assure  you ;  he  will,  as  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
says — what  a  very  gentleman-like,  elegant,  and 
prepossessing  young  man  is  Sir  George's  friend  Mr 
Herbert  ? — <  Cripps  will  find  a  way  or  make  one.* 
He  was  yesterday,  with  his  daughter  Polly,  at  a 
dejeuner  at  the  Grove,  to  meet  Sir  George,  who 
is  quite  a/anaftco.  Cripps,  no  doubt,  has  splen- 
did talents,  the  creature." 

''  Were  they  actually  fiddling  in  the  forenoon, 
while  we  were  sweating,  canvassing  for  him  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr  Stocks,  setting  down  his  glass, 
with  an  emphasis,  and  raising  himself  bolt  up- 
right in  his  chair;  half  repenting  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  placed  on  the  committee 
of  so  degenerate  a  Whig,  "  He'll  gain  much  of 
the  sort  of  knowledge,  which  I  fancy  be  requires 
as  the  representative  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nity, by  fiddling  away  his  mornings  with  fid- 
dlers and  fine  ladies.  Were  the  Bluee  to  hear 
of  this — in  the  very  heat  of  his  canvass ! — and 
the  fellow  seems  much  in  earnest  too." 

**  Mrs  Richard  had  a  few  musical  friends  to 
meet  Sir  George ;  and  it  is  really  so  good  of 
her,  when  one  considers  that  all  her  early  con- 
nexions and  secret  prepossessions  must  be  for 
the  Blues,  and  against  the  Low  party.  But  she 
is  a  well-bred  young  woman,  and  the  usages  of 
good  society,  my  dear—."  I|^ow,  if  there  was 
one  topic  under  the  moon  more  than  another 
which  Mr  Stocks  detested,  in  a  matrimonial 
tete-a-tete t  it  was  this  same  "  usages  of  good  so- 
ciety," with  which  his  lady  had  been  indoctrinat- 
ing him  for  fifteen  years,  and,  as  she  feared,  to  very 
little  good  purpose.  He  abruptly  left  the  room 
for  his  office  and  London  correspondence,  at  the 
same  hour  that  Mr  Cripps  was  going  the  rounds 

of  the  best  society  of  W ;  disposing  of,  or 

rather  taking  orders  for  tickets  for  his  Farewell 
Concert,  and  soliciting  votes  for  "  his  |>articular 
friend  Sir  George,  as  a  personal  favour/' 

It  was  not  without  some  grounds  that  the 
grateful  Baronet  afterwards  whispered  him,  as 
he  did  twenty  more-»"  Your  zeal,  Cri.ops,  has 
turned  the  election.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can 
ever  forget  it :  this  is  not  merely  political  service 
— it  is  disinterested  personal  attachment.  .  Upon 
my  soul  I  feel  it." 

It  was  not  improbable  that  more  thaii  one 
young  man,  already  secretly  favourable  to  the 
Liberal  Yeliowe,  was  moved  to  confer  the  pai*ting 
kindness  of  a  pledge  on  his  old  violin  master; 
and  quite  certain  thai  twenty  young  wives  .tnd 
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farourito  daaghtera,  Cripps  former  pupils,  soli- 
dted  aod  coaxed  the  suffrages  of  their  relatives  for 
Sr  Geoi^^  •'  who  could  be  so  useful  to  Mr  Cripps 
and  his  family  in  the  metropolis,  and  who  had 
slreadj  promised  Edwin  a  place  in  the  Ord- 
Baoce  Office.  Cripps  was  such  a  good  crea. 
tare— so  polite,  and  kind  to  us  at  school ;  but  we 
were  alwajTs  favourite  pupils." 

All  Mr  Cripps'  pupils,  it  was  remarkable,  had 
been  favourite  ones;  and  every  member  of  Sir 
George  Lee's  committee,  had  simply,  and  singly, 
carried  his  election.  If  Mr  Cripps  was  polite 
and  urbane,  his  high  breeding  was  not  unac- 
Mnmted  for.  He  bad  been  bred  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Court.  He  had  originally  been  one  of 
the  singing  boys  of  the  choir  in  the  King's  chapel 
at  Windsor.  The  Princes  there  were  of  a  royal, 
and  he  was  of  a  musical,  race :  yet  there  was  an 
impenetrable  mystery  about  his  origin  ;  and  even 
Mrs  Cripps  could  not  tell  whether  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  her  children  was  that  of  kings  or 
iddlers.  Mr  Cripps,  in  his  early  years,  never 
seemed  to  have  settled  the  question  entirely  to 
his  own  liking  ;  and  as  personal  vanity,  or  pride 
of  art  predominated,  he  was  either  the  offspring 
of  a  certain  Royal  Duke,  by  a  Maid  of  Honour, 
whose  reputation  required  that  his  father  should 
sever  acknowledge  him,  or  the  descendant  of 
''  the  divine  old  man,"  his  maternal  grandfather, 
10  eminent  German  violinist,  *'  who  had  first  put 
a  bow  into  his  hand  !"  and  of  whom,  in  moods  of 
enthusiasm,  Cripps  spoke  to  his  children  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Those  eyes : — there  was  a  pro- 
minence, an  unsteadiness  about  them,  with  a 
fulness  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  in  an  other- 
wise slender  and  meagre  man,  which  gave 
some  countenance  to  the  romantic  or  mysterious 
part  of  Mr  Cripps'  story.  The  remarkable  musi- 
cal gifts  which  his  whole  family  possessed — those 
children  to  whom  flutes,  violins,  clarionets,  pianos, 
and  guitars  were  in  place  of  the  coral  and  bells, 
bats  and  balls  of  other  children,  augured  a  divine 
and  hereditary  right.  And  from  the  period  of 
Cripps'  settling  in  W— — ,  where  plebeian  mo- 
rality valued  legitimate  birth  far  above  high 
blood,  the  wife  of  a  peasant  above  the  mistress 
of  a  prince,  Mr  Cripps  shewed  tact  enough  to 
conceal  his  pretensions.  To  his  art  he  was  ever 
enthusiastically  true.  He  had  been  born  a  mu- 
ncian — ^his  soul  was  in  music ;  and  he  must  have 
been  touched  by  its  poetry ;  for,  however  it  might 
be  with  his  aspiring  younglings,  or  his  clever 
wife,  if  music  was  the  means  of  his  ambition,  it 
was  not  less  beloved  for  its  own  sake. 

If  Cripps  had  repined  at  his  hard  fate,  in  being, 
with  his  tastes,  feelings,  and  skill,  cast  among  the 
rich,  boorish,  timber-toned,  and  timber-souled  po- 
pulation of  W y  such  as  on  his  arrival  he  had 

found  it,  among  persons  who  could  no  more  appre- 
ciate his  music  than  could  Mr  Somers  Stocks  the 
refined  feelings  of  his  lady,  his  pity  was  as  much 
firen  to  them  as  to  himself.  They  were  as  the 
domb  or  the  blind.  They  wanted  a  fine  sense 
which  he  possessed  in  an  exquisite  degree :  they 
deserved  his  pity.  Seasons  uf  refreshing  came, 
with  a  stray  amateur,  like  Sir  George  Lees,  or 
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his  friend  Herbert,  who  could  understand  and 
feel  the  real  superiority  of  Little  Cripps ;  and 
gales  of  paradise  floated  on  the  praises  of  hia 
talent,  by  a  beautiful  woman  like  Mrs  Richard 
Stocks,  praises  which,  he  said,  *'  had  awakened 
his  sleeping  soul  within  him  !" 

"  But,  ah !  I  fear  my  charming  patroness  is  as 
far  out  of  her  place  in  this  ungenial  clime,  as  I 

have  been  in  W ,"  was  his  somewhat  familiar 

whisper,  on  the  morning  of  the  c6ncert  at  the 
Grove,  in  the  ear  of  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  whose 
admiration  of  the  lovely  hostess  was  quite  appa- 
rent to  so  critical  an  observer  as  Mr  Cripps. 

The  young  gentleman  was  disposed  to  resent 
the  impertinence  of  the  remark ;  but "  it  was  only 
Cripps,"  who,  successful  thus  far,  ventured  the 
small  request  of  the  favour  and  honour  of  the 
company  of  Mr  Herbert  at  the  rehearsal  of  his 
Farewell  Concert  that  evening. 

''My  talented  pupil.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle— - 
whose  only  drawback  is  excessive  timidity — and 
every  member  of  my  family,  take  a  part.  You 
shall  judge  of  us,  Mr  Herbert,  as  a  musical 
family.  To-morrow  every  Cripps  of  them  shall 
come  forward  to  say  adieu  to  the  kind  boors  of 

W .     ...    In  Mrs  Cripps'  private  society 

I  am  sternly  select." 

Mr  Charles  H  erbert  did  not  smile.  Whatever 
might  be  the  faults  of  this  young  man,  he  was  not 
of  the  sneering  school.  He  had  some  Remorseful 
idea  that  his  friend.  Sir  George,  was  misleading 
this  poor  little  Cripps  and  his  family ;  but  he  wished 
to  see  how  Mademoiselle  hadrecoveredher  spirits; 
and  he  felt  that  the  family  of  Cripps  was  a  great 
resource  to  idle  young  men  of  fashion,  in  a  stupid 
town,  where  there  was  not  even  a  billiard-table. 

When  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  expressed  her  as- 
tonishment at  the  audacity  of  Mr  Cripps  to  the 
rector,  who  dropt  in  to  take  tea  with  her,  he 
smiled,  and  rather  thought  Sir  George  and  his 
friend  would  go,  just  like  themselves. 

''  Conceive  a  party  of  good  fashion  at  his 
house  ! — with  its  dirt,  confinement,  squalling 
babies,  pupils,  and  what  not ;  and  the  expense  I 
I  always  knew  Cripps  was  naturally  a  thoughtless, 
extravagant  creature'*— 

"  But  his  wife — pardon  the  interruption.  Ma- 
dam— so  active,  managing,  and  notable  a  person 
as  Mrs  Cripps" 

"  Well,  she  is  so,  considering ;  though  as  vain 
and  ambitious  as  himself.  And  this  party  !— 
they  have  sent  to  borrow  a  hundred  and  fifty 
things  of  me.  It  would  have  been  utter  folly, 
you  are  aware,  to  risk  my  best  cut  glass.  Bor- 
rowing my  best  epergnel  Such  total  ignorance  of 
the  usages  of  good  society !  I  can-not  believe, 
Mr  Mortimer,  that  Sir  George  will  go." 

''  Don't  be  certain,  my  dear  madam.    Music, 

like  gaming,  love,  and,  I  must  add,  canvasnng, 

in  these  new  times,  levels  all  distinctions.    And 

gay  London  bachelors,  accustomed  to  Club  life, 

are  far  from  being  so  stiff  as  we  provincials.     Mr 

Herbert,  who,  I  understand,  flirts,  sings,  and 

dances  quite  as  well  as  he  harangues,  will  be  sure 

to  countenance  the  defalcation  of  Mr  Cripps 

from  the  Bluet. 
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**  Is  lie  an  honourable^  this  Mr  Herbert  ?" 
'^  Cannot  tell.  Ma'am.  I  have  not  even  seen 
the  paragon  who  has  turned  the  heads  of  half 
our  ladies^  and  changed  their  hearts  from  blue 
to  yellow.  He  is  givc^i  out  as  a  man  of  large 
moneyed  fortune^  with  a  fine  estate  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  only  child  of  one  of  the  greats 
great  nabobs." 

''  But^  tied  up  by  his  father's  will  from  enjoy- 
ing his  property,  or  marrying  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five^  unless  with  the  consent  of  his  step* 
mother." 

"  Ahj  ma'am^  why  ask  me  for  news^  when  yon 
are  always  so  much  better  informed  yourself?" 
said  the  sly  rector. 

''  Mrs  Richard  Stocks  was  very  intimate  with 
Mrs  Herbert  at  Cheltenham.  She  is  a  most 
accomplished^  beautiful^  and  still  young-looking 
woman ;  and  quite  devoted  to  her  son^  who  re- 
pays all  her  affection.  She  was  expected  at  the 
Grove^  on  a  visit  during  the  election,  but  has 
not  been  able  to  make  it  out." 

''  Aunt  expects  to  meet  Mrs  Herbert  in  Lon- 
don next  season/'  put  in  Miss  Juliana^  who  took 
deep  interest  in  the  conversation. 

"  Is  this  clever  Mr  Herbert — they  say  he  is 
fresh  from  Oxford,  though  so  sad  a  rebel*^so 
very  handsome  as  the  blue  ladies  maintain.  Miss 
Julia  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  handsome  indeed  I  such  an  ora- 
tor!— with  an  air  so  dietingui,  Polly  Cripps 
says  ; — and  a  seat  on  horseback  like  an  angel," 
exclaimed  Miss  Stocks. 

"  Softly,  Juliana — no  occasion  for  the  display 
of  so  much  natural  emotion,  my  love.  The  quiet, 
subdued,  lady-like  manners  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  polite  society,  my  love,  forbid"— 

**  Mr  Cripps  has  sold  250  tickets,"  interrupted 
the  lively  and  tractable  Miss.  '*  Mr  Herbert  has 
taken  ten  at  a  sovereign  a-piece." 

''  Well  done  Mr  Cripps !  he  will  go  off  at  last 
with  the  eclat  he  so  dearly  loves,"  said  the  rec- 
tor. *'  Mr  Herbert  possesses  the  true  secret  of 
changing  blue  to  yellow  I  find." 

■'  It  was  not  blue  or  yellow  at  all,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  well-informed  young  lady.  **  Polly 
Cripps  wrote  him  a  pretty  twisted  note  on  pink 
glazed  paper,  soliciting  his  patronage  and  sup- 
port for  her  charming  friend  Mademoiselle  Ga- 
brielle,  who  is  to  make  her  debut  at  the  concert, 
afler  the  polling." 

**  She  is  a  brisk  damsel  enough,  Polly  Cripps," 
returned  the  Doctor.  '^  Did  the  other  girl  know 
of  this  pretty  plan,  Juliana?  Why,  the  Cripps' 
family  are  far  riper  for  the  metropolis  than  I 
had  fancied ;  the  mysterious  pupil  seemed  to  me 
a  retiring,  modest  young  creature — poor  thing !" 

"  Violette  know  ?  Oh,  no — that  she  does  not ; 
Susan  Cripps  was  vexed  at  it — and  begged  Polly 
not  to  send  the  note ;  it  would  so  hurt  poor 
Violette  if  she  ever  heard  of  it.  She  is  very 
nervous  about  the  concert  of  to-morrow.  WhOe 
she  was  giving  me  my  lesson,  when  Mr  Cripps 
had  gone  out  canvassing,  the  tears  fell  drop-drop- 
ping on  the  keys.  I  pretended  not  to  notice, 
as  she  did  not^  I  am  sure,  wish  me  to  see.  I 


don't  know  if  she  knew  herself.  I  daro  say, 
mamma,  Mrs  Cripps  scolds  and  worries  her — as 
she  does  her  own  daughters  sometimes— and 
makes  her  cry." 

**  Happy,  Juliana !  to  have  no  idea  of  other 
cause  of  suffering  than  a  mamma's  worrying," 
said  the  benevolent  and  smiling  rector.  "  I  am 
afraid,  Mrs  Stocks,  this  poor  girl  is  not  very 
happy  where  she  is.  •  •  •  •  And  what  has 
put  it  into  Cripps'  scheming  head  to  Frenchify 
her  English  name  ?  Can  a  PWma  Donna*  not 
be  received  by  English  people  under  the  simple, 
English  appellation  of  Violet  Hamilton  f" 

"  That  is  the  girl's  name,  then  1"  cried  Mrs 
Stocks — "  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  indeed  1— so 
like  Cripps !" 

"  Violet  Gabrielle,  so  baptised ;  and  a  Pro« 
testant,  madam,"  rejoined  the  rector.  "  I  re- 
ceived a  long  and  earnest  letter  about  her  to- 
day, from  an  unknown  brother  clergyman  in 
Guernsey.  She  is  the  orphan  child  of  an  ofiicer 
who  was  in  the  Indian  army,  and  who,  when  he 
died,  three  months  back, bequeathed  her,  with  his 
little  savings,  to  the  Organist  of  my  correspond- 
ent's church ;  a  small  respectable  farmer,  with 
whom  Violet  and  her  father  had  lodged  for  seven 
years ;  and  who,  with  his  wife,  are  as  much  at- 
tached to  her  as  if  she  were  their  own  grand- 
child. I  wish  it  may  be  a  wise  arrangement 
which  has  led  these  generous,  disinterested,  but 
simple  people  to  give  up  her  little  property,  and 
something  additional  from  their  own  little  sav. 
ings,  to  have  her  articled  to  our  friend  Mr 
Cripps,  that  her  musical  education  may  be 
thoroughly  completed." 

"  Cripps  makes  such  a  mystery  of  it,"  put  in 
Mrs  Stocks.  **  Why,  the  bills  came  through  our 
bank,  soon  after  he  had  brought  the  girl  over 
from  the  Channel  Islands.  Mr  Stocks,  alwajra 
prudent,  is  mute  as  a  fish  on  all  such  matters  ;-^ 
BO  best  in  affairs  of  business ;  but  I  have  au« 
thority  for  saying,  that  Cripps  changed  one  bill 
for  £100  at  Smith  the  draper's,  when  he  paid 
the  dresses  for  the  concert,  and  his  old  account ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  ;C800  are  now 
lying  at  his  order  in  London." 

''  He  is  a  good-natured  little  man  on  the 
whole,  and  a  thorough  musician,"  rejoined  the 
rector.  "  His  wife  is  a  shrewd  woman,  and  a 
capital  disciplinarian ;  so  I  hope  this  poor  young- 
lady  will  be  tolerably  happy  among  them.  My 
sister  and  I  mean  to  visit  her  as  soon  as  the 
distraction  of  this  Concert  business  is  over — poor 
young  friendless  thing !" 

"I  mean  to  call  on  her  myself/'  said  Mrs 
Stocks ;  '*  but  really  I  begin  to  be  cautions  on  the 
side  of  the  Cripps'  family,  and  especially  of  Miaa 
Polly.  There  is  an  audacity  in  the  bold  black 
eyes  and  sergeant-major  stride  of  that  girl,  a 
freedom  of  manners  with  her  superiors,  and  so 
obvious  a  want  of  proper  tact,  and  knowledge  of 
those  usages  which  characterise— -^fiut  here 
eomes  Mr  Stocks !  My  dear,  make  your  apolo* 
gies  to  the  reotor.  His  good  old-fashioned  po* 
liteness  wofil<l  not  permit  us  to  b^gin  tea  with- 
out Jim," 
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The  deelion,  the  concert,  the  ludden  con- 
rtmoa  of  filnte  to  Yellows^  and  Yellows  to 
Bluet,  uid  the  great  London  enterpriae  of  the 
Crippi'  family,  famished  abundant  topics  fur 
tei-Uble  talk. 

OBAPTfiR  II. 

Mr9  Crippi'  Musical  Soirie. 
^  The  web  of  life  is  of  mingled  yarn,"  says  one 
vho,  to  his  other  titles,  may  add  that  of  being 
the  greatest  of  human  life  s  philosophers.    The 
tayinfrheld  of  what,  nevertheless,  was  by  a  hun- 
dred degrees  the  most  brilliant  party  which  Mrs 
Cripps  had  ever  given  in  the  course  of  her 
twenty-fire  yeara  of  married  experience.    A  cri- 
tical English  eye,  such  as  that  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks,  must  hare  seen  many  defects,  flaws,  and 
positive  wants  in  the  machinery-— the  materiel 
of  festivity  and  elegant  enjoyment;   yet,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  "  let-off"  was  by  no  means  the 
despicable  afair  which  Mrs  Stocks  had  predicted. 
The  redeeming  elements  were  the  genuine  musi- 
cal talent  of  the  party.gtving  family  ;  their  good- 
humoared  fudge,  polite  manners,  and  the  desire 
to  oblige  and  please  their  guests,  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  flattery.   Flattery  was  indeed  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  family  of  Cripps  ;  a  habit 
become  second  nature.    They  flattered  every  one, 
ao<i  tbey  flattered  each  other,  even  when  alone ; 
sod  every  Grippe,  at  every  hour,  sung  the  piaises, 
and  attested  the  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
»ni  amiable  dispositions  of  each  and  all  of  the 
Crippses.    A  habit  so  established  could    not  be 
taxed  as  insincerity;  for  it  by  no  means  pre- 
vented family  brawls,  politely  conducted.     It 
vas  the  careaaing,  demonstrative  style  of   the 
bead  of  the  house,  carried  down  improved  to  the 
jonlors ;  and  it  was  pleasant  as  the  sign  of  fa- 
mily affection,  in  a  household  now  knit  together 
br  force  of  blood,  as  in  after  life,  by  considera- 
tions of  a  common  interest ;  when  the  Cripps  were 
still  "  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  as  their 
best  policy  and  most  beneficial  compact.     There 
was  at  least  no  insincerity  in  their  mutual  admi- 
ratioD.     Polly  never  doubted  that  her  brother 
Qaiotin— 4ier  "  brother  the  barrister,"  as  she 
Jesrned  to  designate  him— was  the  greatest  genius 
and  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  age :  there  was 
certainly  nothing  like  Quintin  among  the  dullards 
of  \7......     That  her  father  was  the  most  ac 

complished  musician  and  perfect  gentleman  that 
vas  to  be  met  with,  was  the  strongest  article  of 
Satan's  faith ;  and  this  opinion  was  a  nearer 
approiimation  to  the  truth. 

As  Mr  Cripps  stood  with  his  lady  at  the  door 
of  his  teaching-room,  converted  for  the  night 
iflto  the  principal  reception-room,  in  their  best 
dresses,  and  very  beat,  because  happiest,  looks, 
thsy  appeared  an  exceedingly  genteel  and  agree. 
^  couple.  Cripps,  always  neat  and  spruce, 
tbone  in  bis  glossiest  black  suit  and  finest  gala 
vaistcoat ;  hie  lady  was  very  well  and  becomingly 

dressed ;  both  were  distinguished  in  W for 

P^  maoners,  with  perhaps  an  exuberance  of 
"xaaer,  an  empresiemetU,  an  elaboration  of  cour- 
^>  which  7«t  did  excMdiogly  w«U  in  W- 


I  and  which  rather  harmonised  with  thtf  relative 
position  of  the  hosts  and  their  guests. 

A  great  majority  of  the  latter  reckoned  them- 
selves, out  of  sight,  the  '^betters"  of  the  Crippses, 
whose  invitations  had,  however,  been  very  gene- 
rally accepted.  The  fashionable  world  of  W"  ■  , 
happily  for  Mrs  Cripps,  had  not  the  choice  of 
twenty  parties,  of  varying  attraction,  in  one 
night ;  and  it  so  happened  that  almost  every- 
body went ;  each,  where  vanity  or  propriety  sug- 
gested the  need  of  an  excuse,  finding  one  in  some 
amiable  motive,  actuating  the  condescending 
individual.  The  worthy  rector  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  vex  his  departing  organist  by 
sending  an  apology;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  to  his  sister  some  curiosity  about 
Mademoiselle,  which  she  courteously  and  truly 
imputed  to  benevolent  interest  in  the  young  and 
forlorn  stranger.  Besides,  if  he  stayed  away 
now,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  tea 
with  the  Crippses  about  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  it 
might  be  fancied  that  he  felt  piqued  by  the 
desertion  of  Mr  Cripps  to  the  Yeiiow9»  This 
would  have  been  a  victory  over  the  Bluet  which 
he^  as  a  Tory,  a  gentleman,  and  a  true  Church- 
man, despised  yielding  to  misled  men.  Radicals 
and  Dissenters. 

Mrs  Somers  Stocks  was  actuated  by  different, 
though  equally  amiable,  motives.  When  her 
scout,  the  housemaid,  informed  her  that  the 
rector  and  his  sister,  both  in  their  dogs,  but  in 
full  dress,  had  certainly  entered  the  blazing  dwelk 
ing,  which  made  sunshine  in  the  shady  Mall,  her 
doubts  were  resolved.  Save  the  few  finishing 
points  of  cap,  scarf,  and  gloves,  Mrs  Stocks  was 
already  "dressed  enough  for  such  a  party." 
And  now  that  the  rector  and  Miss  Mortimer  had 
set  the  example  of  forgiveness  and  graciousness, 
she  would  also  grace  "  poor  Cripps ;"  who  must 
be  demolished  by  so  decided  a  rebuff,  so  dead 
a  cut,  as  the  banker's  lady  not  looking  in  upon 
his  party. 

Mr  Cripps,  from  his  obliging  manners  and 
agreeable  talents,  was  highly  popular  among  the 
young  people  of  the  town ;  and  now  that  he  was 
going  away  to  London,  under  the  Member's  pa- 
tronage, there  was  a  universal  and  friendlyexcite- 
mentabouthimself,hi8beautifulmysteriouspupil, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  family.  Had  the  invi- 
tations been  twice  as  numerous,  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  all  those  asked  would,  for  one  sort 
of  civil  reason  or  another,  have  appeared. 
Cripps  had  been,  as  he  had  said,  "  sternly  ex- 
clusive ;"  though,  by  means  of  old  connexions, 
family  intimacies,  and  the  young  companionships 
of  Polly  and  the  absent  Quintin,  of  Susan  and 
Edwin,  the  rule  was  sadly  infringed  upon  ;  and 
though  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  could  not  approve— 
could,  indeed,  barely  tolerate  such  promiscuoua 
association — ^the  party  proved  exactly  so  much 
the  happier  for  those  breaches  in  the  rigid  de- 
marcations and  the  etiquettes  of  "  good  society." 

The  vulgar  appliances  and  grosser  elements  of 
refined  amusementa— the  air  they  breathe,  and 
without  which  they  die^-were  abounding.    Mr 

Crippi  understood  all  this.    There  were  pko^ 
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of  wax  liglito— Mrs  Stocks  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  wax — abundance  of  refresh- 
ments^ most  hospitably  distributed— pretty^  well- 
dressed  girls — good-looking  lads — enchanting 
music — and,  on  this  popular  evening,  not  too 
much  of  it. 

Mr  Cripps,  by  bitter  experience,  had  learned 
the  true  nature  of  a  W  musical  audience. 

He  was  no  longer  the  enthusiast  he  had  once 
been ;  fancying  that  every  one  who  professed 
to  like  music  partook  of  his  exalted  feelings. 
He  would  not  throw  his  pearls  before  pigs; 
and  neither  Sir  George  nor  Mr  Herbert  had 
yet  appeared ;  so,  with  just  as  much  music  as 
offered  no  restraint  or  interruption  to  the  more 
popular  amusements  of  chattering,  flirting,  and 
eating  ices  and  cakes,  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  gaiety,  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  imperceptibly 
arose  and  diffused  itself  through  tbe  crowded 
small  apartment,  which  proved  contagious  even 
with  dignified  and  ungenial  natures. 

"  Does  not  Cripps'  party  go  off  charmingly," 
whispered  the  rector  to  Mrs  Stocks,  who,  seated 
in  state  at  the  head  of  the  room,  was  unconsci- 
ously relaxing  in  dignity,  and,  from  a  spectator, 
becoming  a  sharer  in  the  pleasures  of  tbe  evening, 
until  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  her  injuries 
by  the  rector's  speech.  "  It  does  me  good  to  see 
BO  many  of  my  young  parishioners  so  innocently 
happy;  and  to  witness  the  overflowing  delight 
of  Mr  Cripps  and  his  fine  family,  in  having  their 
friends  around  them." 

'^  Cripps  would  rather,  though,  see  Sir  George 
and  Mr  Herbert  enter,  than  all  of  us  put  to- 
gether, sir.  Do  I  not  understand  the  vain  and 
ambitious,  scheming  creature,"  returned  the  lady, 
whom  Mr  Cripps,  by  every  art  of  polite  assiduity, 
had  done  his  utmost  to  conciliate,  almost  to  the 
neglect  of  other  matrons,  with  equal  claims  upon 
his  attention. 

"  Pardon  my  vanity,  if  I  cannot  think  so  poorly 

of  our  noble  selves,  citizens  of  W ,  ma'am. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything.  Cripps  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  well-disposed  little  fellow  at  heart.  .  .  . 
I  fear,  though,  I  shall  have  to  depart  before  I  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  the  great  folks.  It  is  atyle,  I 
fancy,  for  the  courtiers  of  the  Mob  to  appear  here 
just  as  their  inferiors  are  going  off.  I  am  more 
disappointed  at  the  absence  of  poor  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle  ;  between  whose  spirits,  and  her  fine 
appellation,  there  is,  I  imagine,  little  accordance 
to-night.  Poor  thing,  we  saw  her — Sarah  and  I — 
from  the  parlour  window,  walking  alone  under 
the  churchyard  elms  this  afternoon." 

"  There  is  something  very  suspicious — very 
suspicious,  indeed,  in  that  affair,"  returned  Mrs 
Stocks,  now  deeply  in  earnest.  •*  It  was  not 
from  Guernsey  the  whole  of  the  money  came 
for  the  girl's  premium,  as  I  have  now  learned, 
but  from  America.*  She  is  an  American  born*— 
a  Virginian,  I  believe." 

''Quite  wrong,  pardon  me,  ma'am.  English,  I 
assure  you.  by  my  correspondent's  letter.  He 
and  his  family,  and,  as  he  states,  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
young  lady's  welfare.    She  must  be  an  amiable 


creature  to  have  touched  so  many  kind  and 
simple  hearts.  He  says  *  she  is  the  beloved  child 
of  our  parish.' " 

At  this  moment,  the  "  glass  of  fashion  and 

mould  of  form"  to  the  aspiring  youth  of  AV 

-—Mr  Charles  Herbert,  namely — entered,  loudly 
announced  by  Mike  Twig,  the  probationary  page 
of  Mrs  Cripps,  and  followed  by  the  very  elite  of 
the  dandies  of  the  Yellowf,  Their  appearance 
produced  certainly  a  more  visible  flutter,  if  not 
a  stronger  sensation  than  an  event  so  important 
to  the  young  and  fair  portion  of  the  company 
might  have  done  in  the  higher  regions  of  Al- 
mack's  or  May  Fair.  Gaiety  and  mirth  were  mo- 
mentarily checked,  curiosity  was  sharpened,  and 
sentiment  deepened. 

It  so  happened  that  Miss  Polly  Cripps  (from 
this  night  forth  Maria)  was  sweeping  the  chords 
of  the  harp  as  the  gentlemen  entered.  A  string 
snapt ;  and  Maria,  laughingly,  rose  to  meet  the 
greetings  of  the  guests  as  they  were  in  turn  re- 
leased from  the  eager  and  overpowering  welcomes 
of  her  father  and  mother.  1 1  was  new  in  vain  that 
the  latter,  during  a  full  half  hour,  whispered — 
*'  Maria,  you  are  not  perceiving  your  old  play- 
mate, Mr  Benjamin  Jeffery,  who  is  trying  to 
catch  your  eye."  Maria  could  not  have  been 
wholly  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the  wealthy 
and  bashful  young  manufacturer,  who  had  in- 
curred the  severest  displeasure  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  awakened  the  maternal  hopes  of 
Mrs  Cripps,  by  attentions  which  the  young  lady 
did  not,  in  the  least,  mistake;  but  which,  not 
caring  one  farthing  for  the  bashful  Benjamin, 
she  treated  with  derision,  from  the  moment  that 
the  London  scheme  was  fixed.  Mrs  Cripps,  like 
every  prudent  mother,  was  never  contemptuous 
of  an  eligible  pis-aller,  not  even  when  her  heart 
swelled  with  all  a  mother's  pride  as  Maria  was 
conducted  up  stairs  to  the  attic  closet,  as  Mrs 
Stocks  maliciously  named  it,  where,  under  the 
name  of,  the  Refreshment  Room,  jellies,  ices,  le- 
monade, &c.,  &c.,  were  dispensed  to  all  comers, 
by  the  smartly  dressed  housemaid. 

The  airy  cage  of  the  Crippsss  on  the  Mall  of 
W ,  with  three  perches  on  each  stage. 


of  a  size  which  neither  admitted  of  lai^e  rooms 
nor  of  thick  partitions  between  the  apartments. 
In  the  adjoining  closet,  or  small  bedroom — not 
attic — that  representation  being  a  spiteful  sar- 
casm of  the  great  lady  who  lived  over  to  the 
banking  ofiice — was  now  seated,  with  wan  cheeks 
and  dimmed  eyes,  the  forlorn  future  Malibran 
or  Grisi  of  W ,  the  Prima  Donna  of  to-mor- 
row's concert,  whose  non-appearance  below  stairs 
had  caused  wonder  and  disappointment  to  botH 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr  Cripps  had  urged  and  pleaded;  Mrs  Cripps 
had  taken  the  tone  of  affectionate  command  ; 
Polly  had  coaxed  and  flattered ;  and  Susan^ 
Gabrielle's  favourite  in  the  family,  had  entreated; 
but  the  unvarying  tearful  answer  had  been—. 
"  Do  not  urge  me,  dear  Mrs  Cripps ;  pray, 
dear  sir,  excuse  me :  who  will  miss  me  ?  I 
cannot — indeed  I  cannot  sing  before  so  large  a 
party,    I  never  dld«-I  do  not  think—-!  am  very 
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fare  that  my  father^  nor  yet  mj  poor  kind  friends^ 
sever  meant  that  I  should  be  a  stage  singer. 
They  only  intended  that,  through  your  instruc- 
tioDi,  sir,  I  should  be  able  to  gain  my  breads  as 
the  organist  of  our  quiet  parish^  and  as  a  teacher 
there..  Anjthingbut  that^"  washer  secret  thought. 
1  would  be  a  maid  servant ;  or  work  from 
suorise  to  sunset^  with  my  needle :  anything 
but  a  public  singer !  One  appearance  would  an- 
nihilate me.  Miss  Cripps^  who  has  so  much 
more  firmness  and  self-possession,  and  who  has, 
from  infancy,  been  accustomed  to  display  her 
brilliant  talents  in  company,  must  succeed,  and 
be  admired  and  applauded.    But  I — ! 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  entirely  wrong  about 
this  "  she  said  aloud. 

Mr  Cripps  was  too  polite,  perhaps  too  feeling, 
and  undoubtedly  too  much  interested  in  the  re- 
salt,  to  urge  his  "  gifted  pupil"  beyond  the  point 
of  endurance.  Her  natural  disposition  was  sin- 
gular! j  gentle  and  pliable.  And  she  appeared  an- 
xious to  oblige  him— capable  of  understanding 
his  superiority  in  his  own  art— grateful  for  his 
diroted  attention  to  her  improvement,  and 
as»duoas  in  her  studies.  He  at  last  assured 
her,  that  she  should  neither  be  asked  to  sing  nor 
pUf;  save  as  was  agreeable  to  her;  but  he 
Aii  expect  that  she  would  join  the  party :  he 
vas  convinced,  that  going  more  into  pleasant, 
impromg  society,  would  be  of  advantage  to  her 
health  and  spirits.  Violette  promised  to  dress 
herself,  and  to  slip  down  stairs  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Erery  member  of  the  family  was  too  hurried 
and  distracted  with  the  "duties  extraordinary*' of 
the  day,  to  think  more  about  her.  A  brilliant 
display  was  to  be  made,  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  exertions  of  a  proper  complement  of 
vell-trained  domestics,  to  fulfil  Mrs  Cripps'  or- 
ders, and  do  Mr  Cripps'  spiriting;  and  there  were 
only  available  the  maid-of-all-work ;  Mr  Brown, 
the  confectioner's  servant,  who  having  assisted  in 
preparing  the  sweets  and  delicacies,  now  came  to 
*<lnnni8ter  them  ;  and  the  man  of  universal  work, 
Mike  Twig,  the  son  of  the  bellos-blower,  now  on 
trials  for  preferment  in  the  capital,  as  Mr  Cripps' 
PHe.  « Impossible  to  get  on  in  London  at  all 
without  a  man-servant  I"  was  Mr  Cripps'  reply 
to  his  wife's  remonstrance  on  the  gormandising 
propensities  of  Mike,  who  worked  for  one  boy,  and 
*le  for  three  men. 

The  lonely  and  sad  Prima  Donna  having  tried 
to  drive  away  her  headach  and  compose  her  spirits 
hy  a  solitary  walk  under  the  churchyard  elms — 
her  only  voluntary  promenade— returned  to  the 
house.  The  scene  into  which  the  folly  and  for- 
wardness of  Miss  Cripps  had  forced  her— the 
Uiulting  language  of  the  crowd,  hardly  under- 
stood in  its  full  import,  yet  revolting  to  maidenly 
pride  and  delicacy — the  idea  of  how  she  must 
have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  who 
ud  come  to  the  protection  of  her  companion  and 
^'erself—and  a  vague  feeling  of  insecurity  and  de- 
lation, connected  with  her  position — had 
haunted  her  ever  since  the  occurrence.    It  was 

• 

^FOiBble  to  banish  the  recollection  of  those 


stinging  expressions  of  the  unthinking  people; 
and  to  such  mortifications  was  it  her  future  lot 
to  be  continually  exposed  ? 

'^  O  my  dear,  dear  father,  why  were  you  taken 
fromme  when  most  I  neededyourprotectingkind- 
ne8s,"was  her  exclamation.  "  My  kind  friends— i 
never  surely — never  would  you  have  placed  your 
little  Violette  under  this  bondage,  had  you  been 
aware  of  its  consequences."  Gushing  floods  of 
tears  effaced  the  restorative  effects  of  the  air 
upon  the  eyes  and  complexion  of  the  incipient 
Prima  Donna,  who — blaming  her  own  ingratitude 
to  her  master,  to  one  so  courteous,  who  so  dis- 
interestedly held  out  to  her  ambition  hopes  of 
fortune  and  fame — could  not  conquer  that  deep 
dislike,  which  the  affair  of  the  morning  had  in- 
creased to  insuperable  repugnance  to  his  plans* 
*^  Anything  but  this — anything." 

The  mournful  meditations  of  "  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle,"  were  only  terminated  by  the  necessity 
of  dressing  herself,  in  order  to  redeem  her  pro* 
mise  to  her  master.  She  resolved  that,  before 
she  slept,  she  would  write  him  a  note,  declaring 
her  fixed  determination  not  to  appear  at  the 
public  concert.  Rather  than  comply,  she  would 
at  once  forfeit  the  little  means  placed  in  his 
hands,  by  her  humble  friends,  for  her  board, 
and  for  the  completion  of  her  education;  and 
seek  employment  in  some  other  way.  She  had 
heard  of  the  disappointment  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks  from  the  communicative  Juliana ;  and  a 
hope  arose  that,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of  a  better 
teacher,  that  lady  might  accept  of  herself. 

This  idea  was  another  inducement  to  go  down 
stairs,  where  she  might  see  Mrs  Stocks,  and 
judge  of  the  probable  success  of  this  plan. 

She  laid  out  her  modest  finery ;  and  Mrs  Cripps, 
having  positively  interdicted  faded  mourning, 
Violette  attired  herself  in  plain  white  muslin  ; 
fixed  her  few  jet  ornaments,  put  on  her  tiny 
black  satin  slippers,  black  lace  gloves,  and  scarf; 
thinking  to  herself — ^'I  am  looking  shocking 
enough  to  night ;  but  who  is  there  to  notice  or 
care  about  how  I  look :  only,  I  hope,  in  good- 
ness, thai  gentleman — that  Mr  Herbert— is  not 
below,  or  will  not  see  me.  It  would  kill  me  with 
confusion  to  meet  him." 

The  thought  had  not  passed,  when  Herbert's 
voice — its  tones  were  perfectly  remembered— 
and  that  of  Miss  Maria  Cripps,  were  heard,  in 
gay  talk,  in  the  adjoining  Refreshment  Room. 
Mr  Herbert  *'  hoped  that  Miss  Cripps'  friend 
had  completely  recovered  the  alarm  given  her 
by  the  rascally  mob." 

<'  Oh,  quite,  and  so  grateful  for  your  gallantry 
to  us  poor  damsels  in  distress,  that  she  hai 
talked  of  nothing  else  ever  since.  We  had  heard 
so  much  of  your  eloquence,  and  were  so  desirous 
to  hear  you  speak : —  ....  Papa  is  nun- 
ing  Gabrielle  to-night,  that  she  may  be  in 
full  force  to-morrow.  She  lost  her  father,  poor 
dear,  some  few  months  back,  and  is  in  indifferent 
spirits  at  times:  when  she  gets  to  London,  no 
fear  but  she'll  cheer  up.  I  am  predicting  to  her, 
when  we  laugh  alone,  that  Quintin  will  fall  in 
love  with  her.    He  is  such  a  fellow  for  falling  in 
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love  with  every  lady  with  any  pretensions  to  good 
looks ;  and  Gabrielie  is  pretty.  Papa  says  she  will 
be  much  handsomer  by  and  by.  Edwin  is  more  in 
Qabrielle's  style  than  Qnintin  :  Edwin  is  a  sen- 
timental and  swainish  chap ;  now  Quintin  is  all 
life  and  fire ;  but  yet  1  prophecy  Mademoiselle 
will  make  a  conquest.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  mutual 
attachment.  Their  9tyieM  are  quite  opposite,  cer. 
tainly;  but  discords  in  character^  where  both 
parties  are  amiable  and  enamoured^  make  har- 
mtmy  in  marriage,  I  have  been  told." 

Mr  Charles  Herbert  fancied  Maria  Cripps  a 
singrularly  well-informed  young  woman  for  her 
years  and  opportunities.  What  thought  the  in- 
mate of  the  next  room  ? 

"  Her  brother  in  love  with  me  !"  was  the  in- 
dignant idea  of  the  mortified  involuntary  lis- 
tener. "  I  do  wish  Miss  Cripps  would  just  say 
nothing  about  me  to  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  or  to 
any  gentleman  or  person.  To  say  I  had  talked  of 
nothing  else  save  his  gallantry  ever  since !  It 
is  very  odd  of  Maria." 

The  noises  in  the  next  apartment  intimated 
the  arrival  of  more  ice-eaters,  and,  peering 
timidly  out,  to  see  if  she  could  not  make  her 
escape  into  the  crowd  below  unnoticed^  Violette 
£ew  down  stairs^  and,  gliding  into  the  room, 
stole  behind  a  whist-table  in  the  door  corner, 
where  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  was  now  established, 
her  daughter  Juliana  leaning  behind  her  chair. 
Violette  stood  a  good  while  unobserved,  save  by 
the  latter.] 

'*  Dear  mamma/'  said  the  daughter,  coaxingly, 
during  a  deal,  "  this  is  Miss  Violet  HamiUon" 
The  girl  fondly  held  Violet's  hand. 
*'  Indeed,  my  dear !"  replied  Mrs  Stocks,  with 
unusual  benignity;  for  she  could  be  kind  and 
generous  also,  our  Mrs  Stocks :  we  have  seen  this 
lady  hitherto  on  the  wrong  side.  *'  I  am  very 
happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton.  But  1  must  ask  Mrs  Cripps  to  intro- 
duce me  properly.  Can  you  not  find  a  seat  for 
your  friend^  Juliana  ?"  continued  the  patronising 
lady^  in  a  kinder  tone,  as  the  pale  and  lovely 
girl  stood  before  her,  only  half  conscious  of  where 
she  was— her  fragile  but  gracefully  moulded 
figure  slightly  bent — her  dewy  eyes  cast  down. 

^'  She  is  a  Virginian,"  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  scrutinising  Mrs  Stocks.  ''  Quite  the  Ame- 
rican style  of  beauty — a  breath  would  dissolve 
her  into  air.  An  odd  dress  too ;  but  she  is  a 
aweet-looking — a  really  fascinating  girl." 

"Mamma!  Mr  Herbert  taught  us  such  a  pretty 
game  just  now :  he  said  all  the  young  ladies  at  the 
^^etr^e  should  be  flowers — Miss  Susan  Cripps  is  the 
pinky  and  Miss  Polly  the  dahlia^  and  sweet  Lucy 
White  the  hawthorn  hlM9om*  Miss  Violette  had 
not  eome  down  then.  I  wont  call  her  the  vioht^ 
though  she  be  one,  but  the  lily.  Oh,  yes !  the 
pure,  white  lily  she  is  1  1  shall  go  ask  Mr  Herbert 
if  1  have  not  chosen  right  for  Miss  Violette." 

*'  How  your  tongue  runs,  my  Juliana,"  replied 

the  gratified,  smiling  mother,  as  the  lively  girl 

danced  off  indecorously,  through  the  gay  crowd. 

<^  I  am  aware.  Miss  Violette,"  said  Mrs  Stocks, 

f '  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usages  of  good 


society  to  be  acquainted  with  thoM  to  whom  we 
are  not  properly  introduced ;  but  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances one  dispenses  with  strict  etiquette. 
I  am  promising  myself  a  most  delightful  treat — 
quite  a  musical  banquet — at  your  debut  to-mor- 
row ;  the  rare  merits  of  your  instructor  I  am 
well  acquainted  with,  (my  own  discovery  they 
were,  I  may  say ;  for,  between  ourselves,  we  are 
not  a  musical  community  in  W-  ,)  and  1  am 
quite'aware  of  the  loss  my  daughter  must  sustain  in 
the  change  of  style>  even  should  I  ebtain  a 
superior  new  teacher ;  but  I  waive  these  cOBsi- 
derations  at  this  time,  and  shall  certainly  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  your  d/dntt.** 

**  You  are  very  kind— -very  good,  ma'am  ;  but 
it  is  all  a  mistake !"  said  the  girl  in  a  low,  earnest, 
and  very  sweet  voioe — ^her  pale  cheeks  becoming 
suffused  with  a  delicate  rose-tint :  ''  I  will  never 
come  out  as  a  public  singer — never  !  Mr  Cripps 
has  been  most  kind :  but  this — 1  have  no  teste, 
no  heart,  an  utter  repugnance.    .    .    .    My  poor 

father  would  netter" she  could  not  proceed. 

.  .  .  .  «  If— if  any  lady  would  do  me  the 
very  great  kindness  to  receive  me  as  her 
daughter's  musical  teacher,  or  as  a  needle- 
woman, or  in  any  capacity."  Violette  could  get 
no  farther.  The  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
The  blood  ebbed  from  her  face,  leaving  it  more 
pale  than  before ;  she  trembled  in  every  limb, 
and  durst  not  look  up  to  her  judge,  who  i«as 
now,  however^  looking  with  eagerness  at  someone 
behind  her. 

"Ah !  Mr  Charles  Herbert!  it  is  you:  we  short- 
sighted people  are  so  stupid." 

«  Have  not  I  named  her  right  ?"  cried  the 
rather  intrepid  Juliana.  <<  The  gentle  lily»  bend- 
ing on  its  stem." 

Violette  shrunk  away  like  a  ghost,  nor  stopped 
until  she  was  again  bolted  in  her  closet-cham- 
ber, when  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  choking 
bosom. 

*'  1  fear  I  have  interrupted  your  conversation 
with  Mademoiselle  GabrieJle,  ma'am,"  said  Mr 
Herbert,  after  an  awkward  pause,  and  without 
replying  to  Juliana's  appeal  for  his  verdict ; 
"and  frightened  her  away,  too.  I  am  a  sad 
blunderer." 

''  Ah,  poor  thing ! — but  our  conversation  can  be 
renewed.  You  overheard  her  petition  to  be  re» 
ceived  into  my  family,  as  my  daughter  s  gover- 
ness." 

<'  O  mamma,  deli^tful !  Surely  you  will  engage 
Violette  at  once  ?" 

*'  I  will  do  my  duty,  my  giddy  Juliana,"  re- 
turned the  prudent,  if  still  smiling  mother^ 
probably  remembering  that  Juliana  was  near 
fifteen,  and  Mr  Herbert  not  entitled  to  marry, 
by  his  own  choice,  for  three  years  yet.  ^*  Ma- 
demoiselle's talents  are  brilliant,  of  the  firat 
order  :  no  question  of  that ;  but  the  morale,  Mr 
Herbert." 

Mrs  Somers  Stocks  gave  her  head  a  Burleigh 

shake,  which,  ooromunioated  to  her  blonde  lap. 

pets,  set  every  spray  of  her  redundant  fusohias 

a-waving  in  sympathy  with  her  virtues. 

Mr    Herbert  stood   mustng^^''  That    sweet. 
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]oT«tyi  tod  certainly  timid  girl— so  very  young 
—looking  too^  so  innocently  modest." 

Herbert  was  neither  of  tbe  age  nor  character 
which  leads  to  harsh  or  uncharitable  conclusions; 
•sd  the  poor  girl  seemed  so  unhappy  in  her  pre. 
lent  position,  so  disinclined  to  what  seemed  her 
dntioy,  that,  had  she  been  as  plain  as  she  was 
besntiful,  she  would  have  interested  his  feelings. 
Woold  she  or  woold  she  not  appear  to-morrow  ? 
He  half  wished  that  she  might  keep  her  word, 
ud  rsvolved  how  he  could  be  instrumental  in 
prDcnring  her  the  favour  of  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  as 
he  led  that  lady  to  her  cloak,  clogs,  and  lantern, 
sBii  DOW  first  recoUected  to  assure  Miss  Juliana 
that  she  had  hit  on  an  admirable  choice  for  Made- 
moiselle GabrieUe,  who,  with  her  slender  droop, 
isf  figure,  and  in  her  white  dress,  had  aU  the 
lily's  delicacy  and  purity." 

<'  Don't  yon,  Mr  Herbert,  please  sir,  caU  Vio- 
lette  by  Mr  Cripps'  nickname.  Her  own  name  is 
Violette  Hamilton,  and  one  day,  when  she  was 
very  sad,  she  said  to  me,  'Don't  you,  Juliana,  call 
ne  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle ;  do  give  me  the  plea- 
sore  to  hear  at  least  one  kind  voice  sometimes 
call  me  Violet  as  my  father  did.'  I  assure  you, 
ntmma,  I  almost  cried ;  and  now  both  Susan 
Cripps  and  I  always  caU  her  Violet  when  we 
are  by  ourselves." 

'*  O  that  chatter.boz !  Thanks,  thanks,  Mr 
Herbert.  That  gold  hook  and  eye — never  mind 
it— you  are  too  good.  WeU,  good  luck  to  us 
to-morrow  at  the  poll !  I  conclude  you  will  be 
off  for  London  as  soon  ae  tbe  poll  closes  ? — The 
Concert  cannot  commence  before  then." 

Mr  Herbert  gave  no  satisfactory  answer,  and 
Mrs  Stocks  set  out,  marshalled  by  the  bank  porter 
carrying  the  lantern.  The  rector  was  also  gone, 
nearly  all  the  dignified  presences  had  with, 
drawn,  and  the  younger  part  of  the  company  be« 
came  gayer  than  ever.  There  was  now  music  in 
earnest.  Violette  slipped  open  her  door  and  stole 
out  upon  the  atairs  as  the  thrilling  and  delicious 
tones  of  Cripps'  violin  raised  her  into  a  world 
sf  eachantment. 

The  poor  Prima  Donna  was  not  missed  in  the 
revel.  Miss  Cripps,  ably  supported  by  her  father, 
took  the  abdicated  part,  and  sustained  it  with  un- 
daunted courage,  and,  save  to  the  ear  and  judg. 
mentof  her  faatidious  father,  with  splendidsuocess. 

Sir  George  now,  at  long  and  last,  dropped  in ; 
and  was  received  with  rapturous  welcome  by  the 
whole  of  the  grateful  and  delighted  family,  and 
obtained  the  earnest  whispered  thanks  of  Mrs 
Cripps  for  the  couple  of  doaens  of  champagne 
which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  send  to  her. 
Choice  wines,  of  all  sorts,  had  been  sent  from 
London  lor  hie  election  dinner  of  the  former 
day,  together  with  fruit,  oysters,  venison,  &c., 
and  the  remainders  were  placed  at  the  command 
of  Mrs  Cripps  for  her  party, — Sir  George  stating 
that  he  ventured  the  freedom,  because  he  was  so 
well  aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs  Cripps 
to  get  things  as  she  would  wish  to  have  them  in 

The  kndlord  of  the  Royal  Oak  grumbled  at 
the  innovation,  and  naolyed  to  remonstrate,  on 
bis  lawful  perquintee  going  away  in  this  iUegiti* 


mate  manner ;  but  recollected  himself,  and  put 
his  grumbling  in  the  biU. 

An  ample  and  luxurious  supper,  where,  from 
the  want  of  space,  the  gentlemen  first  gallantly 
waited  on  the  ladies,  speeded  the  laughing 
hours ;  and  the  night  concluded  with  comic  and 
convivial  songs,  glees,  and  catches,  in  which  the 
old  chorister  of  Windsor  joUily  and  heartily  bore 
his  part.  Violette  fell  asleep  to  the  distant 
lullaby  of  "  A  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

"  He  is  a  fellow  of  infinite  fun  and  glee  my 
little  friend  Cripps,  is  he  not,  Herbert  ?"  said 
Sir  George,  as  the  friends  took  their  way  to 
their  inn,  at  an  hour  which  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  mentioned  to  all  the  Fellowtp 
"  He  has  done  me  immense  good,  in  his  small 
way,  in  this  canvass ;  and  I  like  it  all  the  better 
that  it  is  for  myself,  and  not  like  Stocks,  and 
those  yea-forsooth  fellows,  who  support  me  for 
my  Liberal  principles,  forsooth !  We  must  do 
something  for  him  when  he  comes  to  town." 

"  Is  not  that  a  haxardous  caat — and  the  good 
little  man  and  his  family  so  snug  here  ?" 

**  Hasardous ! — has  he  not  that  girl,  his  pupil, 
to  produce  ?  Some  would  propose  to  Italianise 
her  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  say,  JVo.  English 
feeling  can  yet  appreciate  English  talent  and 
genius.  That  girl  has  both.  MademoiseUe-— 
what  the  deuce  does  he  call  her  ?— -coming  out 
as  Polly,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera — sterling  Eng- 
lish— none  of  your  Mandane's  ;  and  his  own 
pert  Miss,  as  Lucy.  .  .  •  Don't  let  that  girl  get 
too  aifectionate,  by  the  way,  Herbert.  I  noticed 
your  petit 8  soins,  my  friend.  It  wont  do.  Re- 
member I  am  security  to  your  mother  for  your 
good  behaviour.  .  .  .  But,  as  I  was  saying 
— Polly  and  Lucy ;  little  Cripps  holds  a  fiush«^ 
Tom  Welsh  never  held  such  trumps.  And  the 
gipsy  must  give  herself  airs  too ;  take  headachs 
and  caprices,  as  if  she  already  had  a  salary  of 
fifty  guineas  a- week !" 

'*  How  came  you  to  hear  her  sing.  Sir  George, 
as  it  seems  this  is  a  favour  she  rarely  bestows  on 
an  ordinary  audience  ?" 

''  Oh  1  little  Cripps  had  me  stowed  away  in  tbe 
next  room.  '  The  delicate  organization  of  his 
pupil^her  excessive  timidity' — all  humbug,  you 
know.  She  warbles  like  a  dear  angel,  though;  and 
we  must  lend  her  a  hand  when  she  is  fit  to  pro- 
duce. Cripps  is  quite  the  fellow  for  managing  the 
pufiing,  the  press,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

On  the  morning  after  the  Grand  Fariweix 
CoNCKRT,  and  the  election  of  Sir  George  Lees,  by 
a  minority  of  Ave,  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  sent  a 
polite  note,  requesting  to  see  Miss  Violette  Ha- 
milton immediately,  on  business  of  importance. 
Her  note  was  returned.  Mr  Cripps,  his  daughter 
Maria,  and  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  had  gone  off 
to  London  by  the  early  mail;  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
and  Cripps  outside— the  Member  and  tbe  ladies 
within !  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  at  first  stunned  by 
the  intelligence,  in  five  minutes  rang  to  order 
her  dogs. 

"  If  any  particular  friend  calls,  I  am  only  over 
at  the  rectory,  Sally. — There  will  be  news  of  ihii 
hasty  journey  I"  was  an  aside. 

(^To  be  continued,) 
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SheOey's  Poelieal  Works. 

ThS  neat  four-yolame  cabinet  edition  of  Shelley^s 
Poemi  hat  been  followed  by  an  entire  and  immaeuiate  edi- 
tion, edited,  lilce  the  preceding  one,  by  Mrs  Shelley.  It 
ii  printed  in  one  handsome  Tolnme,  in  the  etyle,  at  once 
compcndioni  and  elegant,  which  has  been  adopted,  of  late, 
by  Mozon  and  other  publishers,  to  furnish  the  public 
with  standard  works  at  a  Tery  moderate  price,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  stowed  away  in  rery  small  parlours,  or  even 
in  emigrants*  chests.  This  is  but  an  accident :  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  new  edition  is  its  integrity  and  complete- 
ness, and  the  appearance  of  two  original  poems  of  con- 
■idorable  length,  which  exhibit  Shelley*s  poetical,  and, 
we  may  say,  indiridual  character  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
phasis.  It  was  known  that  he  could  be  passionately  in- 
dignant at  cruelty  and  oppression,  whether  in  princes  and 
magistrates  or  private  men ;  but  of  keen  and  biting  sar- 
casm, and  wit  to  which  truth  gives  polish  and  edge,  Shelley 

was  not  suspected.    The  Portuguese  have  a  proverb 

«•  Beware  of  vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine.*'  There  are 
circumstances  in  life  which  turn  the  milkiest  nature  to 
the  bitterest  gall ;  the  richer  and  sweeter  the  basis,  the 
result  of  the  new  ftrmentation  becomes,  in  proportion,  the 
more  acid.  The  persecution  of  the  bigoted  Chancellor 
Eldon  was  more  felt  by  Shelley  than  became  a  great 
mind ;  which  native  strength,  and  the  repooe  of  conscious 
power,  ought  to  have  placed  above  the  reach  of  such 
wretched  annoyance.  Shelley*s  cune  of  the  old  Chancel- 
lor falls  impotent,  because  it  doee  not  move  the  sympathies. 
£ldon,  in  this  case^  is  felt  to  be  not  worth  a  cursew  It  is 
'  quite  otherwise  with  the  severest  castigation  that  ever  a 
Blackening,  wavering,  or  time-serving  spirit  received; 
Ibr  thus  we  rate  <<  Peter  Bell  the  Thiid,**  one  of  the 
new  poems,  of  this  edition.  If  not  redeemed  by  critical 
subtlety,  and  that  spades  of  wit  and  humour  which  is  one 
of  the  truest  manifesUtions  of  intellectual  strength,  this 
poem  might  be  felt  even  too  severe,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
just. We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so  ; 
though  we  may  wish  that  genius  could  have  as  signally 
avenged  sins  against  mankind  upon  a  less  illustrious  vic- 
tim. But  one  less  illustrious  would  not  have  made  so 
remarkable  an  example.  Great  is  truth,  and  should 
prevail,  though  at  the  expense  of  temporary  chagrin  and 
mortification  to  the  admirers  of  Wordsworth. 

The  other  new  poem  is  entitled  <<  GSdipus  Tyrannns, 
or,  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant.*'    It  is  a  burlesque  drama, 
hovering  somewhere  in  its  plan  between  the  satiric  drama 
of  Aristophanes*  '*  The  Frogs,*'  and  the  grotesque  portions 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust.**    The  subject  is  the  persecution  of 
lona  Taurlna,  ie..  Queen  Caroline,  by  her  royal  husband. 
The  pigs  or  swinish  multitude  take  the  place  of  the  frogs. 
Bakry,  Purgonax,  and  Laoctonoe  figure  as  Eldon,  Castle- 
reagh,  and  WelUngton,  the  ministers  of  Swellfoot;  the 
gad-fly  and  the  rat  are  other  personiiges  in  the  drama,  who 
are  not  of  difiicult  discovery.    The  Leech  is  almost  plain 
English.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  passages, 
this  drama  ii  obscora  and  ^.fetched,  and  occasionally 
disgusting. 

Very  different  is  «  Peter  Bell  the  Third.**  Unices 
Mrs  Shelley  had  previously  stoted  the  ftct^  the  reader, 
we  imagine,  never  would  have  discovered  that  this  poem 
is  purely  ideal ;  and  that  nothing  personal  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  original «  Pater  BeH"  wai  intended  in  the  long 


poem  in  seven  parts,  which  gives  a  birdi-eye  view  of  the 
different  phases  of  Wordsworth's  mind.     In  this  age  of 
nice  distinctions  between  public  and  private  morals— be- 
tween  what  a  man  says^  and  does,  and  writes,  and  the 
man  himself,  the  personal  man^there  may  be  nothing 
in  the  satire  and  criticism  on  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
"  injurious  to  the  men  themselves,*'  though  few  would, 
unaided,  have  divined  as  much.    We  are,  therefore,  con- 
strained to  think  that  there  is  a  little  overstrained,  nay, 
ovor-done^  courtesy  in  this  deprecatory  assurance ;  or  else 
a  wonderfhlly  sublimated  notion  of  what,  in  the  quarrel% 
and  controversies,  and  mutual  shewings-up  of  mortal  sa- 
thors,  constitutes  idealism.  We  have  heard  of  one  gentle- 
man touching  another  gently  with  a  whip,  and  saying, 
"  Sir,  consider  yourself  horsewhipped  ;**    but  here  tlie 
whip  is  laid  savagely  about  Peter  Bell,  and  he  is  told 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head. 
The  reader  shall  judge.     We  have  already  premised, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  few  curdling  drops  of  a 
highly  acrid  kind  lurking  in  some  comer  of  Shelley's 
breast ;   nor  do  we  think  that  for  this  his  nature  was 
the  less  perfect.    Witness  this  <<  Peter  Bell"— « a  purely 
ideal  poem,"  beautifully  written,  and  '<  with  much  of 
Shelley2in  it" — written  for  warning,  we  are  told ;  which 
warning  comes  too  late  to  the  principal  offender,  though 
not  to  genius,  abusing  or  misdirecting  ite  gifts  ;.»written 
for  punishment  too ;   nor  is  it  probable  that  Shelley  con- 
cerned himself  how  the  blow  should  be  taken,  so  that  it 
fell  fairly.     The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  Brown, 
the  younger — i.'«.,  the  author  of  «  The  Fudge  Family"— 
and  somewhat  profouely.    The  Third  Peter,  changed  ss 
be  seems^  is  proved  to  be  essentially  the  original  man — 
another  yet  the  same ; — for  he  is  a  polyhedric,  or  msny- 
sided  Peter,  who  changes  his  coat  like  a  snake,  and  hli 
colour  like  a  chameleon.     He  is  a  Proteus  of  a  Peter. 
Standing  behind  the  chair  of  a  mighty  poet,  (Coleridge,) 
in  his  original  state,  he  is  first  inspired,  and  becomes 
pathetic,    impressive^    profound,    sublime.      He    pastes 
through  many  stages ;  and  we  leave  him,  at  last,  prosy 
and  dull. — Oh,  so  very  dull ! — an  ultra-legitimate  dul- 
ncss,  that  must  have  inspired  Wordsworth's  heavy  and 
angry  Sonnet  against  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Ballot. 

Thia  poem  is  divided  into  seven  parts :  Deaih,  (that  of 
Peter,)  the  DevUf  Helij  Sin,  Graee^  Damnation^  and 
Difuble  Damnation^  which  leaves  Peter  under  the  torpor 
of  the  most  leaden  dulness.  There  is,  throughout,  much  of 
the  finest  poetry  in  this  satire,  and  of  the  moot  beautifal 
and  delicate  criticism.  Part  fifth  especially;  which  con- 
tains a  rapid  estimate  of  the  powers  of  Coleridge,  and  of 
the  best  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  is  of  first-rate  excellence. 
But  we  must  take  things  in  order.  Peter  dies  of  various 
ailmente ;  and  the  Devil,  having  bought  the  body  fbr  a 
half-crown,  resuscitates  it,  and  persuades  Peter  to  become 
one  of  his  valete.  He  attends  his  master  to  a  place  so 
much  like  London,  that  the  description  of  the  one  may 
serve  for  the  other.    In  Hell,  as  in  London, 

There  is  a  Chancery  Court,  a  King, 

A  manufacturing  mob ;  a  set 
Of  thieves,  who  by  themselves  are  sent 
Similar  thieves  to  represent ; 

An  Army,  and  a  Public  Debt 
•  .  •  • 

There 's  a  great  talk  of  revolution. 
And  a  great  ekanoe  of  deapotiam ; 
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Gemanioldicrs,  campg,  eonfation; 
TomiiltB,  lotteries,  r^ge^  delusion ; 
Sin,  filicide^  atid  Methodism* 

Lavyerii  judges,  old  hobnobbeis. 

Are  there ;  bailifib,  chancellon. 
Bishops ;  gr^st  stid  little  robbere ; 
Rhymesters,  pamphleteers,  stock-jobbers ; 

Men  of  glory  in  the  wars,.-. 

Things  whooe  trade  is,  oyer  ladies 

To  lean,  and  flirt,  tad  stare,  and  simper, 
Till  all  that  is  divine  in  woman 
Grows  cruel,  courtraus,  smooth,  inhuman, 
Crucified  *twixt  a  smile  and  whimper. 

We  cannot  tarrj  the  gradual  transfbrmation  of  Peter, 
iter  ha  assumed  the  Devil^s  liyery ;  suffice  it  that 

He  became 
Considerably  uninviting 
To  those  who,  meditation  slighting. 
Were  moulded  in  a  different  frame. 

And  he  scorned  them,  and  they  scorned  him ; 

And  he  scorned  all  they  did  ;  and  they 
Did  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Are  wont  to  do,  to  please  their  ivhim.. 

Drinking,  lying,  swearing,  play. 

Soch  were  his  fellow  servants ;  thus 
His  virtue,  like  our  own,  was  built 

Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss 

Hypocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 
To  bully  out  another's  guilt 

He  had  a  mind  which  was,  somehow, 

At  once  circumference  and  centre 
0  f  all  he  might,  or  feel,  or  know  ; 
Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 

Something  did  ever  enter. 

He  had  as  much  imagination 

As  a  pint-pot ; — ^he  never  could 
Fancy  another  situation 
From  which  to  dart  his  contemplation 

Than  thai  wherein  he  stood. 

Yet  his  waa  individual  mind, 

And  new-created  all  he  saw 
In  a  new  manner,  and  refined 
These  new  creations,  and  combined 

Them,  by  a  master-spirit's  law. 

Thus — though  unimaginative-— 

An  apprehension  clear,  intense. 
Of  his  mind*s  work,  had  made  alive 
The  things  it  wrought  on  ;  I  believe 

Wakening  a  sort  of  thought  in  sense. 

Petrr  is  also  represented  as  a  male  prude— too  eoy  and 
bint-hearted  erer  to  be  one  of  dame  Nature's  choice  fa- 
▼ovites.  She  treats  him  as  a  brother,  hot  laughingly 
njccts  him  as  a  manly  lover,  such  as  was  Bums.  Af^er 
liatening  to  the  inspired  talk  of  a  '<  mighty  poet,**  (Cole- 
lidge,  of  whom  more  anon,)  Peter  becomes  poetical  him- 
Mlf,  gets  a  small  sum  of  money  from  a  bookseller,  and, 
Korning  the  Derirs  service,  throws  off  the  black  and 
ycUov  livery,  and  gives  his  master  warning. 

Whereat  the  Devil  took  offence. 
And  swore  in  his  soul  a  great  oath  then, 

<*  That,  for  his  damned  impertinence, 

He*d  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense 
Of  what  was  due  to  gentlemen." 

When  Peter's  next  new  book  found  vent, 
The  Devil  to  all  the  first  Reviews 

A  eopy  of  it  sUIy  sent. 

With  five-pound  note,  as  compliment. 
And  this  short  notice,  <<  Pray  abuse.** 

Qaarterly,  Monthly,  and  Weekly  forthwith  fell,  tooth 
sad  nail,  upon  Peter's  book  and  Peter  himself,  exactly 
v  they  wsn  wont  to  do  upon  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
MtBiiB|  (htm    of  adulteriei|   murders,   and   incests. 


The  nge  of  Peter  knew  no  bounds  when  these  abomin 
abla  reviews  were  reoelTed  in  a  parcel  secretly  forwarded 
by  the  Devil— carriage  tenpence,  and  unpaid. 

The  Devil  had  not  yet  fully  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
proud  Peter ;  so  he  sent  to  Leipsic  Fair  for  a  copy  of 
Kant*s  Philosophy,  which  completely  muddled  and  upiet 
Peter's  brains. 

Now  Peter  ran  to  seed  in  soul 

Into  a  wallcing  paradox ; 
For  he  was  neither  part  nor  whole, 
Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  kaave  nor  fool—* 

Among  the  woods  and  rocks. 

Furious  he  rode,  where  late  he  ran, 

Lashing  and  spurring  his  tame  hobby-« 

•  •  •  *       •  •  a 

After  these  ghastly  rides,  he  came 

Home  to  his  heart,  and  found  from  thence 
Much  stolen  of  its  accustomed  fiame : 
His  thoughts  grew  weak,  drowsy,  and  lame 
Of  their  intelligence. 

To  Peter's  view,  all  seemed  one  hue  : 

He  was  no  Whig,  he  waa  no  Tory ; 
No  Deist,  and  no  Christian  he : 
He  got  so  subtle,  that  to  be 

Nothing  was  all  his  glory. 
•  ■  .  «  .  • 

His  morals  thus  were  undermined : — 

The  old  Peter — the  hard  old  potter 
Was  bom  anew  within  his  mincl; 
He  grew  dull,  harsh,  sly,  unrefined. 

As  when  he  tramped  beside  the  Otter. 

Peter,  thus  hardened,  now  learned  to  dwell  with  pleasure 
upon  the  shifting  death-hues  of  a  trout,  and      .■ 

So  in  his  Country's  dying  ftce 
He  looked—and  lovely  as  she  lay, 

Seeking,  in  vain,  his  last  embrace. 

Wailing  her  own  abandoned  case. 
With  hardened  sneer  he  turned  away: 

And  coolly  to  his  own  soul  said  ;— 
**  Do  you  not  think  that  we  might  make 

A  poem  on  her  when  she's  dead  ? 

Or,  no— a  thought  is  in  my  head— 
Her  shroud  for  a  new  sheet  I'll  take. 

<<  My  wife  wants  one.**«-Let  who  will  bury 

This  mangled  corpee !  And  I  and  you. 
My  dearest  soul,  will  then  make  merry. 
As  the  Prince  Regent  did  with  Sherry,— 

Ay^-and  at  last  desert  me  too." 
.  .  .  •  •  ■ 

And  so  his  soul  would  not  be  gay. 

But  moaned  within  him  ;  like  a  fawn 
Moaning  within  a  cave^  it  lay 
Wounded,  and  wasting,  day  by  day. 

Till  all  its  life  of  life  was  gone. 
.  .  •  •  •  • 

For  now  he  raved  enormous  folly. 

Of  Baptisms,  Sunday-schools,  and  Graves, 
T  would  make  George  Col  man  melancholy, 
To  have  heard  him,  like  a  male  Molly, 

Chanting  those  stupid  staves. 

Yet  the  Reviews,  who  heaped  abuse 
On  Peter  while  he  wrote  for  Freedom, 

So  soon  as  in  his  song  they  spy 

The  folly  which  soothes  tyranny. 
Praise  him  for  those  wlio  feed  'em. 

(<  He  was  a  man  too  great  to  scan  ;— 

A  planet  lost  in  Truth's  keen  rays  :>-. 
His  virtue,  awful  and  prodigious ;— - 
He  was  the  most  sublime,  religious. 
Pure-minded  Poet  of  these  days." 

As  soon  as  he  read  that,  cried  Peter, 
**  Eureka !  I  have  found  the  way 
To  make  a  better  thing  of  metre 
Thnn  e'er  was  made  by  living  creature 
Up  to  this  blessed  day."^ 
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Then  Pet«r  wroia  odflf  to  the  DevUf^i 
In  one  of  which  he  meekly  said : 

'*  May  Carnage  and  Slaaghter, 

Thy  niece  and  thy  daughter ; 

May  Rapine  and  Famine^ 

Thy  gorge  eyer  cramming, 
Glut  thee  with  living  and  dead  I 

<*  May  death  and  damnation, 
And  conitemation, 

Flit  up  from  hell  with  pure  intent  I 
Slash  them  at  Manchester, 
Giangow,  Leeds,  and  Chester: 

Drench  all  with  blood  from  Atoq  to  Trent. 

*'  I^c  thy  body-guard  yeomen 
Hew  down  babes  and  women, 

And  laugh  with  bold  triumph  till  Heaven  be  rent, 
When  Moloch  in  Jewry 
Munched  children  with  ftiry, 

It  was  thou,  Devil,  dining  with  pure  intenL** 

8ucb  ia  Pet«r*s  state  in  his  simple  damnation.  His 
double  damnation  follows  :  the  Devil  was  delighted  with 
this  ode,  and  solicited  a  sinecure  place  for  a  hopeful  old 
servant,  who  bad  thus  redeemed  himself.  The  petition 
was  granted,  upon  the  Devil  pledging  himself  that  Peter 
was  safe,  and  would  do  his  duty.  The  Devil  died  on  the 
same  night — but  Peter  P 

When  Peter  heard  of  his  promotion, 
His  eyes  grew  like  two  stars  for  bliss : 

There  was  a  bow  of  sleek  devotion  ; 

Engendering  in  his  back  ;  each  motion 
Seemed  a  Lord*s  shoe  to  kias. 

He  hired  a  house,  bought  plate,  and  made 

A  genteel  drive  up  to  his  door, 
With  sifted  gravel  neatly  laidy.-. 
As  if  defying  all  who  said, 

Peter  was  ever  poor. 

In  the  midst  of  this  worldly  prosperity,  Peter  is  smitten 
with  the  disease  of  slumbrous  dulness,  which  extends  to 
all  connected  with  him.  There  is  great  humour  in  the 
description  of  the  epidemic  effects  of  his  duluess  for  seven 

miles  on  every  side  of  his  dwelling. If  all  this  be  quite 

free  of  severe  personality,  '» purely  ideal,**  no  one  has 
any  right  of  complaint;  but  some  things  which  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  written,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  reported  conversation  of  certain  American  travellers, 
lead  one  to  infer  that,  even  if  there  should  be  some  de- 
gree of  personality,  there  may  also  be  some  excuse  for  the 
offence.  We  now  return  to  the  **  mighty  poet,'*  which  is 
among  the  ideal  passages  of  the  poem,  and  true  and  subtle 
also:— 

Among  the  guests  who  often  stayed, 

Till  the  Devirs  petiu-ioupers, 
A  nan  there  came,  fair  as  a  maid, 
And  Peter  noted  what  he  said, 

Standing  behind  his  master's  chair. 

He  was  a  mighty  poet— and 

A  snbtle-sourd  psychologist ; 
All  things  he  seemed  to  understand, 
Of  old  or  new,  of  sea  or  land, 

But  his  own  mind,  which  was  a  mist. 

This  was  a  man  who  might  have  turned 
Hell  into  Heaven.— and  ro,  in  gladness, 

A  Heaven  unto  himself  have  earned ; 

But  he,  in  shadows  nndiscemed, 
Trusted,— and  damned  himself  to  madneet. 

He  spoke  of  poetry,  and  bow 

"  Divine  it  was— a  light,  a  love^ 
A  spirit,  which,  like  wind,  doth  blow 
As  it  listeth,  to  and  fh> ; 

A  dew  rain*d  down  from  God  above ; 

<<  A  power  which  comes  and  goes  like  dream, 
Which  none  ^%m  ever  tra^^e^^ 


Heaven*!  light  on  •aHh—.Tratb'i  brlgliiett  beam.*' 
And  when  he  ceaied  there,  lay  the  glnm 
Of  those  words  npon  his  face. 

Now  Peter,  when  he  heard  such  talk, 
Would,  heedless  of  a  broken  pate, 
Stand  like  a  man  asleep,  or  baulk 
Some  wishing  guest  of  knife  or  fork. 
Or  drop  and  break  his  master's  platoi 

At  night,  be  oft  would  start  and  waka 

Like  a  lover,  and  began. 
In  a  wild  measure,  songs  to  make 
On  moor  and  glen,  and  rocky  lake, 

And  on  the  heart  of  man. 

The  developement  of  the  fsnins  of  Wordsworth,  in  its 
healthy  original  state,  is  now  traced  ;  and  as  this  ia  the 
part  of  the  poem  which  will  longest  remain  on  the  mind 
of  the  poetical  reader,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy 
ofbeing  remembered,  we  shall  indulge  in  a  few  more 
stanzas.   They  immediately  follow  those  above  quoted. 

And  on  the  universal  sky,— 

And  the  wide  earth*s  bosom  greeny*. 
And  the  sweet  strange  mystery 
Of  what  beyond  these  things  may  lie, 
And  yet  remain  unseen. 

For,  in  his  thought,  he  visited 
1*he  spot  in  whicli,  ere  dead  and  damn*d| 

He  his  wayward  life  had  led ; 

Yet  knew  not  whence  the  thoughts  were  led 
Which  thus  his  fancy  cramm*d. 

And  these  obscure  remembrances 

Stirred  such  harmony  in  Peter, 
That  whensoever  he  should  please. 
He  could  speak  of  rocks  and  trees 

In  poetic  metre. 

For  though  it  was  without  a  sense 
Of  memory,  yet  he  remembered  well 

Many  .a  ditch  and  quick-set  fence  ; 

Of  lakes  he  had  intelligence  ; 

He  knew  something  of  heath  and  fell. 

He  also  had  dim  recollections 

Of  pedlers  tramping  on  their  rounds  ; 
Milk  pans  and  pails ;  and  odd  collectiona 
Of  saws  and  proverbs  •  and  reflections 
Old  parsons  make  in  burying  grounds. 

But  Peter's  verse  was  clear,  and  came 
Announcing,  from  the  frozen  hearth 

Of  a  cold  age,  that  none  might  tame 

The  soul  of  that  diviner  flame 
It  augured  to  the  earth ; 

Like  gentle  rains,  on  the  dry  plains. 

Malting  that  green  which  late  waa  grey  ; 
Or  like  the  sudden  moon,  that  stains 
Some  gloomy  church*s  window  panes 
With  a  broad  light  like  day. 

For  language  was  in  Peter's  hand 
Like  clay,  while  he  was  yet  a  potter; 

And  he  made  songs  for  all  the  land, 

Sweet  both  to  feel  and  understand, 
As  pipkins  late  to  mountain  Cotter. 

On  this  elevated  and  blissful  state  fbllowi  Peter's 
vanity  in  himself  and  scorn  of  others,  and  his  original 
damnation  by  the  Reviewers,  whom  the  devil  had  tipped 
with  the  five  pound  notes. 

Wordsworth*s  enthusiastic  admirers — and  as  a  poet  it  le 
impossible  to  over-rate  his  merits— those  who  can  see  no 
speck  or  flaw  in  the  moral  nature  or  in  the,  conduct 
of  Wordsworth  as  one  capable  of  influencing  hia  age, 

who  fancy  him  as  great  as  a  man  as  he  is  as  a  poet 

must  be  displeased  with  Shelley's  severe  and  senivhing 
poem;  but  Tories  and  courtiers  will  oaally  pardon  and 
forget  Swellfoot  the  tymnt  No  one  cans  much  what 
<«  the  beet  of  kings**  U  thought  or  called  after  he  hat 
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to  B«  fbf  Iwtt— thtt  li,  tlie  nlfnlDf  klsf  i— Vat  dead  or 
aliTe,  (enins  It  attended  by  Immortal  memoriei*  It  pre- 
clo4n,  ior  a  feaion,  in  aome  cases,  impartUlityand  justice ; 
bot  It  all  timet  rendeia  indifTerence  impossible.  Tlie 
tnit  diaiadfrt  of  Bacon,  Sbalcspeare^  and  Milton,  ez« 
die  mors  interest  at  this  moment  tlian  in  their  own  age» 
tboa^h  mankind  hat  got  oyer  the  tendemets  or  poerility 
of  not  bdnf  able  to  bear  the  exact  troth  of  them,  and 
kM,  in  the  lapse  of  generations,  beoome  better  pleased  to 
ifceive  true  charaettn  of  thote  demigodt  of  fame,  who 
jrt  partako  of  the  veakaessetof  the  common  nature,  than 
hcioic  emhelliahed  histories.  If  any  apologr  for  the  pnb. 
Ikstlen  of  «  Peter  Bell*'  should  be  required,  Mrs  Shelley 
•flfen  one  that  must  be  satisfactory,  when  she  remarks— 
^  No  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley's  peculiar  views  with 
npad  to  the  erroia  into  which  many  of  the  wisest  have 
fallen,  and  of  the  pemlcions  eiltets  of  certftin  opinions  on 
iociccy.  ....  There  is  so  much  of  hinueif  in  it,  that  it 
caonot  &U  to  interest  gresitXjf  and  by  right  belongs  to 
tbc  world,  tar  whoea  instraction  and  benefit  it  was  wrlt- 

tCD." 

That  Shelley  did  «  all  in  honour,*  is  prored  by  his 
tarlier  Terses  to  Wordsworth :« 

Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star  whose  light  did  shine^ 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter*s  midnight  roar : 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude ; 
In  honoured  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Sonp  consecrate  to  TauTU  and  Liberty,— 
Deserting  theaCt  thou  kavest  me  to  grieve. 
Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shotUdst  cease  to  be* 

Tbe  Lake  Poets — thepantisocratists — entered  upon  life 
with  the  same  onthnsiastic  and  glowing  views  which 
SKelley  derived  as  much  from  them  as  from  Godwin  and 
Condorcet.  They,  however,  saw  it  pradent,  first  to  make 
I  dead  halt,  next  a  retrograde  movement,  and,  finally,  an 
a«ault  upon  all  that  they  had  originally  believed  and 
proclaimed  to  mankind  as  salvation.  This  threw  them 
Whind  even  tbe  slow  progress  of  the  vulgar  herd*  Shelley 
clung,  right  or  wrongs  to  their  original  faith ;  and  hence 
he  assumes  the  right  to  rebuke  their  apostacy  and  into- 
lerance. 

Mr  Jamei't  Henr   of  Gui$eJ* 

Tbe  epoch,  and  the  historical  characters  which  Mr 
James  has  chosen,  are  well  adapted  to  romance.     The 
time  is  the  Wars  of  the  League,  and  towards  the  close 
of  this  sanguinary,  unnatural,  but  stirring  period  in  the 
sanals  of  France.    The  principal  historical  personages 
are  Henry  the  Third — his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis 
—And  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom 
the  author  has  taken  vast  psins  to  aggrandize.    The 
romantic  personages  are  two  noble  brothers,  Gaspar  and 
hii  younger  brother,  Charles  de  Montsoreau,  both  in  love 
with  tbe  same  high-born  damsel,  the  lovely  Marie  de 
Clairvant,  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.    The  romance 
opens  bravely  with  the  rescue  of  the  young  lady  and  her 
attendants  from  a  party  of  marauders,  by  the  gallantry 
^  Count  Charles.    The  travellers  take  refuge  for  a  time, 
in  the  Cattle  of  Gaspar,  until  the  state  of  the  country 
sball  become  sufidently  tranquil  to  permit  the  heroine  to 
rgoin  her  uncle.  Guise.  The  favourable  impression  made 
upon  her  heart  by  her  young  deliverer  is  confirmed  by  a 
tissue  of  subsequent  adventurer,  in  one  of  which,  hawk- 
lag  or  huatinf,  he  saves  her  from  being  drowned.    The 
rivalship  of  the  brothers,  and  the  envious  jealousy  of  the 
clder,who  is,  notwithstanding,  a  generous  and  gaUant  gen- 

^  Longman  li  Co.    8  vols, 


tleman,  aibrd  the  materials  for  many  Inlemting  leenet 
and  chaptert.  There  is,  besides  the  customary  staple  of 
faithful  and  doughty  feudal  retainers,  sharp-witted,  de- 
voted, and  saucy  pages — the  noble  duenna  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Clairvant— the  intellectual,  ambitious,  and  intriguing 
Abb^,  the  former  tntor  of  the  brothers,  who  foments  the 
mischief  which  rivalship  in  love  is  working  between 
the  brothers — and  many  other  subordinate  charaetera— 
such  as  jugglers,  minstrels.  Every  picturesque  cir- 
cumstance of  the  age  and  manners]  is  taken  advantage  of 
to  enhance  the  narrjktlve.  While  the  real  state  of  Marie^ 
affections  are  yet  left  in  suspense^  though  Charles  in- 
dulges the  hope  that  he  is  secretly  preferred  to  his  brother, 
he  leaves  the  Castle  of  Montsoreau  for  his  own  estates ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  perilous  and  romantic  journey, 
encounters  the  Duke  of  Guise  travelling  incognito.  He 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  save  the  Duke's  life  in  a  skirmiiih- 
ing  encounter,  and  obtains  hit  protection  and- friendship, 
and  a  promise  of  the  hand  of  his  niece  if  she  shall  ap- 
prove the  suit  of  Count  Charles. 

The  fortunes  of  the  historical  characters  are  thenceforth 
interwoven  and  complicated  with  those  of  the  lovers  and 
rival  brothers,  and  their  ambitious  tutor.  The  scene 
changes  to  Paris  and  the  Court.  The  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  rival  factions,  and 
their  struggles  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  pass  rapidly  before 
us;  while  the  heroine^  imprisoned  in  divers  convents,  in  a 
castle  where  the  plague  is  raging,  and  in  other  inteiesting 
situations,  fills  up  the  back  ground.  The  character  of 
Queen  Catherine  is  invested  with  a  softness  and  romance 
which  never  belonged  to  the  real  woman ;  but,  in 
amends,  her  son,  Henry  HI., is  painted  as  mean-spirited, 
half-insane,  imbecile,  and  croel,  as  he  really  was.  The 
plot  is  contrived  with  some  ingenuity ;  and  the  narrative 
does  not  flag  in  interest  until  virtue  is  rewarded  by  the 
union  of  tbe  lovers,  and  justice  satisfied,  while  the  truth 
of  history  is  not  violated.  The  work  closes  with  the 
asuassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Blois,  which  is 
circumstantially  and  impressively  related.  The  lovers 
escape,  are  united,  and  left  as  happy  as  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  romance  always  should  be.  The  romance, 
which  abounds  in  studied  deecriptions  of  landscapes  and 
out-door  dioramas,  is  also  well-appointed  in  the  usual 
antiquarian,  jewellery,  and  heraldric  departments,  and  in 
the  other  details  necessary  to  tbe  '<  getting«up"  of  a  three 
volume  novel.  In  our  few  extracts  we  shall  consult  the 
tastes  of  our  younger  readers. 

A  lady's  boweb,  abd  its  inmate. 
The  lady's  bower  was  a  large  lightsome  chamber  In 
one  of  those  towers  of  the  chateau  which  was  least  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery  in  case  of  attack  ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  every  nobleman's  house  in 
that  day  was  built  chiefly  with  a  view  to  defence,  and 
was,  in  finct,  a  regular  fortress,  as  far  as  the  science  of 
the  time  could  render  it  so.  The  windows  of  the  bower 
looked  over  the  most  abrapt  part  of  the  hill  ^on  which 
the  castle  stood,  and,  beyond  that,  upon  the  wide  woods 
that,  sweeping  away  down  into  the  valley,  covered  an 
extent  of  many  miles  of  low  and  gently  undulating 
ground,  which  afforded  no  eminence  whatsoever,  within 
cannon  shot,  that  was  not  commanded  by  the  castle 
itself.  The  bower  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  building,  turning  away  from  the  cold 
north,  and  from  the  east,  and  looking  to  the  land  of 
summer,  and  to  the  point  where  the  splendid  sun 
went  down  after  his  daily  course.  On  the  day  that  we 
have  mentioned,  indeed,  the  great  light. giver  vouch- 
safed but  few  of  his  beams  to  the  world  below;  but  in 
the  huge  fireplace  of  the  lady's  bower,  which  was  ful^ 
nished  with  its  comfortable  seats  all  round,  blazed  up  a 
pile  of  logs,  giving  heat  sufllcient  to  the  whole  room,  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  tbe  tun.    At  a  little  dli^ 
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toBM  tnm  the  lira  wu  odlMt^d  a  groap  of  penoniy  of 
which  the  gmoefiil  and  dignified  form  of  Charlci  of 
Montioreaa  wu  the  fint  that  caaght  the  eye.  He  wai 
itandiDf  with  hit  hunting-cap  in  hie  hand,  the  long 
plume  of  which  iwept  the  floor,  and  wai  bending,  in  an 
attitude  of  much  grace,  to  apeak  with  a  lady  who  was 
leatcd  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  who,  looking  up  in  his 
£ioe,  was  listening,  with  apparently  great  interest,  to  all 
he  was  saying.-  .  ••  .  She  was  apparently  not  abore 
nineteen  years  of  age,  aad  certainly  Tery  beautiful, 
although  her  heauty  was  not  altogether  of  that  sparkling 
and  brilliant  kind,  wbiuh  attracts  attention  all  at  once. 
The  features,  it  is  true,  were  all  good ;  the  skin  fair, 
soft,  and  delicate ;  the  figure  exquisitely  formed  and  full 
of  grace ;  but  there  were  none  of  those  brilliant  contrasts 
of  colouring  that  are  remarkable  eren  at  a  distance^ 
There  was  no  flashing  black  eye  full  of  fire  and  light ; 
the  colour  on  the  cheek,  though  that  cheek  was  not  pale, 
was  pure  and  delicate ;  the  hair  was  of  a  light  glossy 
•ilken  brown;  and  the  liquid  hazel  eyes,  screened  by 
their  long  lashes  and  fine  cut  eyelids,  required  to  be  seen 
near,  and  to  be  marked  well,  before  all  the  beautiful 
depth  and  fervour  of  their  expressien  could  be  fully  per- 
ceived. There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  was  seen 
at  once,  which  was  the  great  loveliness  of  the  mouth  and 
lips,  every  line  of  which  spoke  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
but  not  without  firmness ;  tenderness,  in  short,  gaining, 
rather  than  losings,  from  resolution.  Those  lips  were 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  race  and  family  to  which  she 
was  not  very  remotely  related ;  and  it  was  to  their  pecu- 
liar form  and  expression  that  was  owing  that  ineffable 
smile,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  no  slight  part  in  the 
charm  that  rendered  her  nearest  male- relative  at  that 
moment  all-powerful  over  the  hearts  of  men-— made  him, 
Henry  of  Guise,  more  a  king  in  France  than  the  Sove- 
reign  of  the  land—at  least  as  far  as  the  affections  of  the 
people  went — and  which  had  added  the  crowning  grace 
to  the  beauty  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart. 

A   FRENCH   INN   OF  TBB  8IZTBBNTR  OBNTURT   AND 

TT8  OUE8T8. 

No  house  of  public  entertainment  was  apparent  till 
Count  Charles  reached  an  open  part  in  the  street,  near 
the  centre  of  the  little  town,  where  a  large  stone  building 
stood  back  from  the  rest,  and  displayed  a  wide  front,  with 
windows  few  and  far  between,  and  a  single  large  arch- 
way for  the  door.  Over  this  swung  the  sign  of  the  inn, 
under  a  highly-ornamented  and  gilded  grating  of  iron- 
work ;  and  as  soon  as  the  feet  of  horses  were  heard  in 
the  dusty  open  space  before  the  building,  mine  host  and 
two  of  his  palefreniers  rushed  forth  to  receive  the  new 
guests.  The  night  was  clear  and  the  moon  was  up ;  and, 
what  between  the  assistance  of  the  fair  planet  and  the 
host's  lantern,  a  very  sufficient  kno%vledge  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  moment  of  the  strangers.  That  knowledge 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  surprise  and  puzzle  the  land- 
lord ;  and  had  Charles  of  Montsoraau  remarked  very 
acutely,  he  would  have  perceived  that  some  one  had  been 
expected  in  his  place.  He  noted  not  the  demeanour  of  the 
landlord  at  all,  however,  but,  springing  from  the  horse, 
entered  the  archway,  and  passed  through  a  door  which 
stood  ajar  to  the  right,  shewing,  through  the  crevice,  a 
well-lighted  room  within.  It  was  one  of  the  large  open 
halls  of  an  old  French  inn  ;  the^rafters  low  and  black 
with  smoke;  the  chimney  wide  and  stretching  out  far 
into  the  room ;  the  andirons,  on  which  were  piled  up  im- 
mense masses  of  wood,  containing  each  more  than  one 
hundred  weight  of  iron ;  and  the  table  in  the  midst  fit  to 
support  Tiands  for  forty  or  fifty  people.  The  light,  which 
the  young  nobleman  had  seen,  proceeded  both  from  the 
fire,  which  was  blazing  and  crackling  cheerfully,  and 
from  two  large  sconces  of  polished  brass  hanging  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room. 

The  hall  possessed,  at  the  moment  of  the  Count's  en- 
trance,  only  one  tenant ;  of  whom  he  could  see  little 
more  than  that  he  was  dressed  in  gray  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary  kind.  His  hat  was  on,  and  differed  a  good  deal  in 
shape  from  the  hat  and  cap  then  common  at  the  Court  of 
France;  being  tall  in  the  crown ;  broad  in  the  brim,  and 
decorated  by  a  single  cock's  feather,  raising  itself  from 
the  button  on  the  right  sidsb    Large  untanned  riding- 


boots  were  drawn  op  above  hli  knees,  a  light  swofd  was 
by  his  side,  as  if  he  felt  himself  in  perftct  eecurity ;  and 
he  wore  a  falling  collar  of  lace  over  his  doublet,  instead 
of  the  ruff  which  was  ordinary  at  that  period.  The 
buttons  of  the  gray  suit  were  of  jet ;  and  on  the  middle- 
finger  of  hi»  right  hand,  was  a  large  seal  ring,  of  appar* 
ently  coarse  manufacture.  He  was  sitting  at  one  of  the 
farther  comers  of  the  table,  with  an  inkhom  before  him, 
and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  busily  writing  on  a  sheet  of 
coarse  paper,  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  the 
host ;  so  that,  looking  at  him  as  he  sat,  one  might  yery 
well  have  taken  him  for  some  public  notary  of  a  neigh, 
bouring  town,  in  not  the  best  practice  in  the  world.     . 

He  was  a  man  of  about  six  or  seven  and 

thirty  years  of  age ;  and,  as  he  now  stood  before  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  at  his  full  height,  appeared,  to  the  eyes  of 
that  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  he 
had  ever  beheld.  His  chest  was  at  once  broad  and  deep, 
his  limbs  muscular  and  long,  the  head  small,  the  flanks 
thin,  and  the  foot  and  hand  well-formed.  Every  indica- 
tion was  there  of  great  strength  and  great  activity ;  and 
the  countenance  also  harmonized  perfectly  with  the 
figure — the  broad  high,  forehead,  giving  that  idea  of  power- 
ful and  active  mind,  which  we  are  all,  whether  physiog- 
nomists or  not,  inclined,  by  nature,  to  see  in  the  expanse 
which  covers,  and  seems  to  represent  the  great  instra* 
ment  of  the  human  intellect.  He  wore  the  mnstachio 
somewhat  long,  and  the  beard  pointed  but  small.  The 
eyes  were  large  and  fine,  the  eyebrows  strongly  marked  ; 
the  nose  was  beautifully  formed,  displaying  the  wide  ex- 
pansive nostril,  generally  reckoned  a  sign  of  generooa 
feelings ;  and  there  was  a  cut  upon  his  brow  scarcely 
heale^  and  a  deep  scar  in  his  cheek  of  a  mora  remote 
date ;  yet  they  did  not  detract  from  the  handsomeness  of 
the  countenance,  which,  notwithstanding  the  plainness 
of  his  dress  and  appearance,  was  peculiarly  striking  and 
attractive.** 

This  Is  Henry  Dnke  of  Goise^  as  he  first  appean  In 
the  scene. 

Tke  Comte  AlmanaOm 
The  most  exuberant  of  the  fancies  of  Crtnckshtmk^ 
and  his  subtlest  humour,  an  displayed  In  this  his  pei 
commonplace-book.  How  much  of  true  fun  there  la 
even  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  which  ornament  the  title- 
page  1  in  Piicet,  and  BcmyM^  and  Ftripe,  and  Libra* 
We  hare  formerly  suggested  that  a  good  fireside  game 
for  children,  an  exercise  of  invention  and  fimcy,  indeed, 
of  many  faculties,  might  be  found  in  guearing  in  what 
manner|Cruickshank  or  Hood  represented  any  particolar 
scene  or  subject;  and  as  younglings  are  taught  their 
alphabet  by  getting  the  gingerbread  letter  to  eat  which 
they  have  named  aright,  the  picture  or  the  book  might  in 
our  game  be  the  reward  of  ingenuity.  Nor  would  we 
cramp  genius  by  insisting  upon  a  literally  exact  gaeet 
The  juvenile  circle  might  often,  we  make  no  doubt,  hit 
upon  something  better  than  the  original  design ;  more 
childlike  and  kindly  in  sentiment,  if  less  poignant  in 
humour.  The  Lilliputian  or  microscopic  designs — wit 
in  a  nut-ihell — that  decorate  the  margins  of  the  pagesy 
are  generally  more  to  our  taste  than  the  formal  plates. 
The  embelishments  of  the  month  of  May,  for  example, 
are  choice  in  every  way.  They  refer  to  the  doings  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  previous 
benefit-peep  to  the  Editors.  The  Portrait  of  a  President 
must  rejoice  the  heart  of  Mr  Haydon.  April  is  devoted  to 
the  ^  brothers  of  the  angle,"  as  they  may  be  found  hover, 
ing  about  preserved  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  scheme  of  the  penny-postage  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Cruickshank.  He  has  unhappy 
letter-carriers,  letter-sorters,  and  letter-receivers,  bur- 
dened and  tortured  in  all  kind  of  ways.  We  hope  ho 
may  not  frighten  humane  Tory  members  from  the  plan 
altogether.     Th9  aboUtim  qf  tht  Truck  Sffstemy  or  tho 
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cBudpatioD  of  the  dogi  from  tho  yoko  of  trock-drivvrfy 
it  cItTviiy  trcfttod ;  and  knnioiir  made  tbe  handmaid  of 
knmanity.  Lord  Lichfield,  as  a  man  of  letters,  Is  the 
kst  portrait  in  the  Almanac  A  yery  clever  lo\ir-life- 
abofe-stairs  story  mna  throng  it — Barber  Co**  and  the 
ewUmg  of  hie  comb.  It  is  highly  amnsiog,  and  good- 
IniBMmrediy  incnlcates  a  soand  moral.  Among  the  follies 
of  1839,  hit  on  the  wing,  the  Eglinton  Tournament  is 
not  forgotten;  and  there  are  some  veryfiiir  political sqnibs, 
though  we  fear  Rigdum  Funnidoey  the  Editor,  is  sadly 
iodiiMd  to  Toryism.  Prom  the  Annued  Regitter  qf 
(ketirrmeety  we  quote  a  ftw  entries  immm 
Majf  23^^Qaecn  Adelaide  retnmed  :— 

This  good  Queen  comes  with  health  restored^ 

Of  which  before  she  was  defaulter : 
Did  she  drink  stont  when  on  shipboard, 

Or  waa  she  known  to  ntali  at  Malter  9 

June  3(X — ^The  Saltan  of  Turkey  died  of  delirium 
kremena  ;  the  Father  of  tbe  Faithful  going,  dmok,  to  tlie 
MTCDth  heaven  !  His  son— scion  of  the  same  die'iuuty — 
Bseended  ihe  throne;  but  taught,  by  example,  not  to 
irtitf.  hid  his  grief  and  drowned  his  father's  cellars  in 
the  Bosphoms.  Shortly  after  this,  his  whole  fleet  ad- 
auihedfrifm  Port — and  absconded  to  Mehemet  Ali. 

Mjf  2I.^IIafe  for  publishing  portraits  of  the  Queen 
—some  of  the  Lane  and  some  in  the  line-manner :  some 
dene  by  Doo^  and  some  engraved  by  Covsins — not  by 
CoQtin  George  or  Cousin  Albert — not  by  a  Prince  man, 
bat  a  man  of  Prints.  But  muzxytinto  seems  the  favourite 
styleb 

Stflemher  7.— The  Secretary  of  War  dated  a  letter 
frem  Windsor  Castle^  misukiog  it  for  his  Home  Office* 
As  it  was,  it  was  only  a  blunder  ;  but  he  might  as  well 
hare  kisKd  her  Majesty  by  mistake,  and  then  it  would 
bare  been  a  blunder-buss. 

September  12. — Poolett  Thomson  went  to  Canada,  in 
the  Pique  frigate ;  and  many  people  were  much  jnqued 
at  the  drcnmstanee.  The  ejaculation  of  ^  Shiver  my 
timbere  !^  became  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
great  wood-dealers  of  British  America. 

The  Bmandpation  of  the  dogs  from  the  unnatorai 
sRvioe  of  tmcks,  iis  thus  remonstrated  against,  by 
those  having  veated^  interests  in  that  slavery  being  con- 
tinned. 

Well,  blow  me— here  's  a  pretty  go ! 

TheyMl  only  stop  at  ruination, 
And  bringing  all  our  trade  to  wo. 

For  labo«ring  in  our  just  wocation. 

Why  this  ere  act  *s  the  cruel*st  deed 
That  ever  was  devised  to  floor  us ; 

Soch  as  our  an9aster8  ne*er  seed, 
Nor  yet  posterity  afore  us. 

Its  clean  agon  the  nat*ral  law 
Of  brute  beasts,  and  of  humane  kind ; 

For  surely  dogs  was  made  to  draw, 
And  trucks  was  made  to  go  behind. 

And  we  was  made  to  sit  a-top, 

And  cut  away  in  all  our  glory  ; 
And  if  the  lasy  varmint  stop, 

To  tell  'em  jisC  another  story. 

Bnt«  dash  my  wigs— this  pretty  set, 
With  hearu  as  hard  as  any  stone, 

Won't  let  an  honest  feller  whet 
His  lawful  wengeance  on  his  oton. 

No  longer  now  up  Highgate  Road 

O'  Sunday  artemoons  1  gallop. 
With  all  the  brats,  a  tidy  load. 

And  p'rhaps  a  neighbour's  child  to  fill  op. 

At  Parringdon  and  Common  Garden 

I'm  fairly  laid  upon  the  shelf; 
My  only  chance,  to  earn  a  farden, 

It  truckling  to  the  truck  mysel£ 


But  we'll  resist  this  horrid  plot, 

And  for  our  order  boldly  strive ; 
For  this  I  know,  that  ours  are  not 

The  only  ill-used  dogs  alive. 

Let 's  not  be  down  upon  our  luck. 
Nor  out  of  heart  at  our  condition ; 

And  since  our  dogs  can't  draw  a  truck, 
At  least  we'll  draw  up  a  petition ; 

And  lay  our  case  before  the  Commons, 
What  keeps  the  money  of  the  nation  s 

Perchance  we'll  get,  like  other  rum  'uns, 
An  equitable  compensation. 

From  the  adventures  of  the  Coz  family  we  detach  this 
episode,  which,  if  ludicrous,  is  far  from  being  nnfiiir. 
Jemmp,  be  it  premised,  is  Mrs  Coz.  Coz  himself  is  the 
narrator  of  the  family  fortunes.  Baron  Punter  is  a 
sunndler,  belonging  to  a  company  of  low  comedians,  on 
whom  Mrs  Jemmy  Coz,  in  love  with  nobility,  has  set 
her  heart  for  the  husband  of  her  daughter  Jemimar-ann. 

About  this  time  my  Jemmy  became  one  of{the  Ladies- 
Patronesses  of  that  admirable  institution,  «  The  Washer- 
woman's Orphans*  Home."  Lady  de  Sndley  was  the  great 
projector  of  it ;  and  the  manager  and  chaplain,  the  ezcelleiit 
and  Reverend  Sidney  Slopper.  His  salary,  as  chaplain, 
and  that  of  Doctor  Leitch,  the  physician,  (both  cousins 
of  her  Ladyship's,)  drew  away  five  hundred  pounds  from 
the  siz  subscribed  to  the  Charity :  and  Lady  de  Sodley 
thought  ^fite  at  Beolah  Spa,  with  the  air  of  some  of  the 
foreign  princes  who  were  in  town  last  year,  might  bring 
a  little  more  money  into  its  treasury.  A  tender  appeal 
was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  published  in  all  the 
papers  :— 

APPEAL. 

BRrrisH  washerwoman's  orphans*  homs. 

The  '<  Washerwoman's  Orphans'  Home"  has  now  been 
established  seven  years :  and  the  good  which  it  has  ef- 
fected is,  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  incalculable* 
Ninety-eight  orphan  children  of  washerwomen  have  been 
lodged  within  its  walls.  One  hundred  and  two  British 
washerwomen  have  been  relieved  when  in  the  last  state 
of  decay.  Onx  hundrbd  and  ninbtv- bight  thofsand 
articles]  of  male  and  female  dress  have  been  washed, 
mended,  buttoned,  ironed,  and  mangled,  in  the  establish- 
ment. Andj  by  an  arrangement  with  tbe  governors  of 
the  Foundling,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Baby-linen  of  that 
HospriAL  will  be  confided  to  the  British  Washerwoman's 
Home ! 

With  such  prospects  before  it,  is  it  not  sad,  is  it  not 
lamentable  to  think,  that  the  Patronesses  of  the  Society 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  applications  of  no  less 

than  THRBE  THOUSAND  BIGHT  HUNDRBD  AND  ONE  BRI- 
TISH Washerwomen,  for  lack  of  means  for  their  sup- 
port ?  Ladies  of  England  I  Mothers  of  England  !  to 
you  we  appeal.  Is  there  one  of  you  that  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  cry  in  behalf  of  these  deserving  members  of 
our  sez  ? 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Ladies-Patronesses  to 
give  Kftte  at  Beulah  Spa,  on  Thursday,  July  25 ;  which 
will  be  graced  with  the  first  foreign  and  native  talent, 
by  the  first  foreign  and  native  rank  ;  and  where  they 
beg  for  the  attendance  of  every  washerwoman's  friend. 
Her  Highness  the  Princess  of  Schloppenzollemschwig- 
maringen,  the  Duke  of  Sacks-Tubbingen,  His  Ezcellency 
Baron  Stmmp£f,  His  Ezcellency  Lootf-Allee-Koolee-Bis« 
millah-Mohamed-Rusheed-Allah,  the  Persian  Ambassa- 
dor, Prince  Futtee-Jaw,  Envoy  from  the  King  of  Onde, 
His  Ezcellency  Don  Alonzo  Di  Cachachero-y-Pandango- 
y-Castaneto,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  Ravioli, 
from  Milan,  the  Envoy  of  the  Republic  of  Toplnambo, 
and  a  host  of  other  fashionables,  promised  to  honour  the 
festival :  and  their  names  made  a  famous  shew  in  the 
bills.  Besides  these,  we  had  the  celebrated  band  of 
Mosoow-musiks,  the  seventy-seven  Transylvanian  trum- 
peters, and  the  famous  Bohemian  Minnesingers;  with 
all  tbe  leading  artistes  of  London,  Paris^  the  Contlnenti 
and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
1  leave  yon  to  fancy  what  •  splendid  triumph  ibr  tho 
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British  Watherwoman'i  Hobi«  wm  to  ooiim  off  on  that 
day.  A  beautiful  tent  was  erected,  in  which  the  Ladiet- 
PatroneMet  were  to  meet ;  it  wai  hunf  round  with  spe- 
cimeof  of  the  ikill  of  the  watherwomen*B  orphans : 
ninety-six  of  whom  were  to  be  feasted  in  the  garden,  and 
waited  on  by  the  Ljidy-PatroncsseiL 

Well,  Jemmy  and  my  daughter,  Madame  de  Flicflac, 
myself,  the  Count,  Baron  Punter,  Tug,  and  Tagrag,  all 
went  down  in  the  chariot  and  barouche-and>fonr,  quite 
eclipsing  poor  Lady  Kilblazes  and  her  carriage-and- 
two. 

There  was  a  fine  cold  oollation,  to  which  the  friends 
of  the  Ladies- Patronesses  were  admitted;  after  which, 
my  ladies  and  their  beaux  were  sti oiling  through  the 
walks;  Tagrag  and  the  Count  haying  each  an  arm  of 
Jemmy ;  the  Baron  giving  an  arm  a- piece  to  Madame 
and  Jemimarann.  Whilst  they  were  walking,  whom 
should  they  light  upon  but  poor  Orlando  Crump,  my 
successor  in  the  perfumery  and  hair-cutting. 

*<  Orlando  1**  says  Jemimarann,  blushing  as  red  as  a 
label,  and  holding  out  her  hand. 

'<  Jemimar  !**  says  he,  holding  out  his,  and  turning 
as  white  as  pomatam. 

'^  Sir  /"  says  Jemmy,  as  stately  as  a  duchess. 

''  What !  madam,'*  says  poor  Crump,  **  donH  you  t^ 
member  your  shop- boy  ?** 

**  Dearest  mamma,  donH  you  recollect  Orlando?**  whim* 
pers  Jemimarann,  whose  hand  he  had  got  hold  of. 

"  Miss  Tuggeridge  Coxe,**  says  Jemmy,  <<  l*m  sur- 
prised of  you.  Remember,  sir,  that  our  position  is  al- 
tered, and  oblige  me  by  no  more  familiarity.** 

'<  Insolent  fellow,**  says  the  Baron,  «  Tat  is  dis  ca- 
naille ?** 

"  Canal  yourself,  Mounseer,'*  says  Orlando,  now  grown 
quite  furious ;  he  broke  away,  quite  indignant,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  Jemimarann,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  began  to  look  Tery  pale  and  ill ;  and  her  mamma, 
therefore,  took  her  to  a  teni,  where  she  left  her  along 
with  Madame  Flicflac  and  th«  Baron ;  going  off  herself 
with  the  other  gentlemen,  in  order  to  join  us. 

It  appears  that  they  had  not  been  seated  Tery  long, 
when  Madame  Flicflac  suddenly  sprung  up,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy,  and  rushed  forward  to  a  fiiend  whom 
ihe  saw  pass. 

The  Baron  was  left  alone  with  Jemimarann ;  and, 
whether  it  was  the  champagne,  or  that  my  dear  girl 
looked  more  than  commonly  pretty,  I  don't  know ;  but 
Madame  Flicflac  had  not  besn  gone  a  minute,  when  the 
Baron  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  made  her  a  regular  de- 
daratioB. 

Poor  Orlando  Crump  had  found  me  out  by  this  time, 
and  was  standing  by  my  side,  listening,  as  melancholy  as 
possible,  to  the  famous  Bohemian  Minnesingers,  who  were 
tinging  the  celebrated  words  of  the  poet  Gothy  : — 

Ich  bui  ya  hupp  lily  lee,  du  hist  ya  hupp  lily  lee, 
Wlr  sind  doch  hupp  lily  lee,  hupp  la  lily  lee. 

Chorut. 
Yod]e-odle.od]e-odle-odle-odle  hupp  I  yodle-odle-aw-0-o.o. 

They  were  standing  with  their  hands  in  their  waist- 
coats, as  usual,  and  had  just  come  to  the  o-o-o  at  the  end 
of  the  chorus  of  the  forty-seventh  stanza,  when  Orlando 
started. 

<*  That*s  a  scream,**  says  he. 

"  Indeed  it  is,**  says  I ;  '<  and,  but  for  the  fashion  of 
the  thing,  a  very  ugly  scream  too  :**  when  I  heard  an- 
other shrill  O !  as  I  thought;  and  Orlando  bolted  ofi^ 
Tying— 

«  By  heavens,  it's  her  voice  !" 

«  Whose  voice  ?'*  says  I. 

**  Come  and  see  the  row,"  says  Tag. 

And  off  we  went,  with  a  considerable  nnmbtr  of  people, 
who  saw  this  strange  move  on  his  part. 

We  came  to  the  tent,  and  there  we  found  my  poor 
Jemimarann  fainting ;  her  mamma  holding  a  smelling- 
bottle  ;  the  Baron,  on  the  ground,  holding  a  handker- 
chief to  his  bleeding  nose ;  and  Orlando  squaring  at  him, 
and  calling  on  him  to  fight,  if  he  dared. 

My  Jemmy  looked  at  Crump  very  fierce.  ^  Take 
that  feller  away,**  says  she ;  «  he  has  insulted  a  Frmch 
nobleouuiy  and  desorrct  traiiip«rtatioa  at  tht  IsMt." 


Poor  Orlando  wu  carried  oft 

"  Tve  no  patience  with  the  little  minx,**  saya  Jemmy» 
giving  Jemimarann  a  pinch.  **  She  might  be  a  Baron's 
Udy ;  and  she  screams  out  because  his  Excellency  did 
but  squeeie  her  hand.** 

M  o  mamma !  mamma  !**  aobs  poor  Jemimarann,  **  but 
he  was  t-t-tipsy.** 

*<  T-t-tipsyl  and  the  more  shame  for  yon,  you  hvasy* 
to  be  offended  with  a  nobleman  who  does  not  know  what 
he  is  doing.** 

The  Comic  Latin  Grammar  ;  a  New  and  Face^^ 
tioue  Introduction  to  ihe  Latin  Tongue  ;  with 
numerous  Ulustratione, 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  richly  oomic 
work,  text  and  plates,  that  (we  had  almost  said)  we  havo 
ever  seen.  If  the  illustrations  be  not  from  the  pencil  of 
Cruickshank,  they  are  fully  worthy  of  him.  Themerita 
of  the  Grammar  do  not  stop  here.  The  text  exceeds  the 
plates  in  wit,  fun,  and  exquisite  comicality;  while  positive 
ftiilUy  forms  the  substratum.  The  author  states  that  ho 
once  thought  of  adopting,  instead  of  the  above  title,  that 
of  <<  Latin  in  Sport  made  Learning  in  Kamest.**  He 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  assume  this  heading;  for  it  accu- 
rately describes  a  work  which  might  tickle  the  veriest 
leaden  dunce,  and  beguile  him  into  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin  grammar,  without  the  use  of  birch,  atarr- 
ing,  or  keeping  in,  solely  by  fun  and  laughter.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  this  work^ 
either  by  description  or  extract.  It  must  be  seen  to  bo 
known,  as  well  as  to  be  enjoyed.  Works  in  the  same 
original  style  are  announced  by  the  anonymous  author, 
embracing  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  rather  an  Eda« 
cational  Course ;  but  none  of  them  are  likely  to  equal 
this.  The  very  boards  are  covered  with  exquisite  drol- 
leries. <<  N9n  intfita  Minsrta"  on  the  cover,  is  the  god- 
dess, in  her  ordinary  classic  ooetume,  ytt  much  resem- 
bling a  spinster  of  threescore,  led  ofi^  on  *^  the  light  Ain» 
tastic  toe,**  by  iht  Schooimaster. 

On  the  relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptnree  and 
some  parts  of  Geological  Science,  By  Dr 
Pye  Smith,  Divinity  Tutor  at  Homerton  Col- 
leg^e,  &c.  &c. 

This  volume  forms  the  sixth  series  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Lecture.  It  conrists  of  eight  Discourses^  and  nu- 
merous illustrative  supplementary  notes,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  establish  the  harmony  which  is  seen  to  exist 
between  Revelation  and thedisooveriesofGeologicalScience, 
when  this  vexed  question  Is  dispassionately  reasoned.  The 
briefest  notice  of  the  leading  points  of  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy,  would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits,  although 
it  were  consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  a  popular  mio- 
cellany;  but  we  may  notice  that  the  works  of  the  leading 
writers,  and  also  the  more  obscure,  who  have  taken  the 
narrow  view  of  the  question,  are  separately  examined  and 
answered,  and  that  the  controversy  is  conducted  through- 
out with  Christian  temper  and  the  highest  courtesy.  The 
work  appears  to  us  as  admirable  in  judgment  and  learning 
as  in  temper;  and  although  it  should  raise  a  little  evanes- 
cent ferment,  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  not  alone 
upon  the  question,  on  which  it  bears,  but  also  on  others 
of  analogous  character. 

Thornton's  Chapters  on  th0  Modem  History  of 

India, 

This  work  may  be  briefiy  described  at  the  Report  or 
Letters  of  a  well-informed  and  judicious  man,  npon  the 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  India  dnoe  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Instead  of  a  general  and  oompeahenaive 
Tiew^  the  remarkablo  aycntt  m*  diicanad  one  bj  one ; 
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a  ChapCtr  hting  allotted  to  mcIi,  Mire  th»  Nepaul  War, 
vUch,  fnm  ita  damltory  eharacter  and  importaoca,  hai 
oteained  fraatar  space  than  relatively  it  deserrei,  Bf 
the  plan  adopted,  a  clear  and  diatinct  Tiew  la  at  once 
obiaiiied  of  tha  leading  occarrencea  on  which  the  rapid 
•imaion  and  conaolidation  of  onr  Indian  Bmpire  haa 
tnmcd;  and  also  of  tha  precariona  tenure  bj  which  it  ia 
kcid.  The  aceoiut  of  the  PindmrrUi  opena  with  aome 
ngBdow  wiuka  of  maeh  wider  application  than  the 
lal^ect  matter.  The  Pindarriea  are  the  banditti  or 
catanna  of  India.  Their  appellation  ia  cqniTalent  to  the 
Iriih  term  Tory,  or  plunderer.  •<  A  f  reat  deaV  Mye 
oar  author,  «<  of  very  excellent  wonder  haa  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Pindarriea ; 
then  aceBB%  howerer,  very  little  ground  for  any  yery 
copuma  diaplaj  of  auch  a  feeling,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  ii  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unuaual  name  by 
which  thcae  udTenturara  are  deicribed.  Much  of  the 
vender  commonly  exhibited  upon  Indian  aubjecta  may 
be  traced  to  oar  want  of  familiarity  with  the  terma  uaed 
ia  speaking  of  them.  Thoee  who  would  hear  of  the 
nltivaton  of  the  aoil,  without  any  extraordinary  aenaa*- 
liao,  imagine  that  there  ia  aomething  myaterloua  In  the 
charKter  of  the  peraona  designated  Bpoii;  and  Durbar 
aad  Masmmd  aeem  to  indicate  aomething  far  more 
BSfuiilccnt  than  ia  expreiaed  by  our  humbler  mono- 
syUables  eomrl  and  throne.  From  the  aame  cauae,  the 
Piadariiee  haTe,  in  the  eyea  of  Engliah  atateameo,  acquired 
a  graadenr  to  which  they  had  but  alender  daima.  They 
ven^  In  truth,  except  on  account  of  their  numben,  a 
nry  contemptible  aet  of  miscreent^  Actire  and  enter. 
prtiing  almoet  beyond  belief,  and  wicked  to  the  full 
neasure  which  the  most  ardent  lover  of  horror  could 
desire,  their  adventurea  and  their  Crimea  were  undig- 
Billed  by  any  of  thoee  nobler  characteriatica  of  our  nature, 
which  have  eometimea  ahed  a  deoeptive  glory  over  ac- 
tions of  great  atrocity,  and  averted  from  their  perpetrators 
the  penalty  of  unmitigated  diaguat.  No  redeeming 
virtue  marked  the  character  of  the  Pindarrie.  Even 
aaloml  courage^  often  the  aole  ennobling  quality  of  hia 
prafeatton,  he  poaaeaaed  not.  The  Pindarriea  marched,  or 
rither  darted,  upon  their  victima,  with  a  rapiditycertainly 
aever  cqaalled  by  any  regular  force ;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  romantic  colouring  of  their  character,  they  manifealed 
equal,  or  even  greater  alacrity  in  flight.  No  troopa  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ever  displayed  such  proficiency 
In  the  art  of  running  away ;  and  to  this,  their  strong 
point,  they  invariably  reaorted  when  attacked.  They 
were  mean  and  cowardly  thieves,  engendered  by  a 
vidoos  and  diseased  state  of  society.  To  suppress  them 
wu  a  duty  imperative  upon  the  British  Government,  and 
it  was  no  leaa  ao  to  take  effectual  measures  to  guard 
aiainst  a  new  race  of  robbers  being  called  forth  in  their 
place." 

Thoee  noted  leaders  among  the  Pindarriea  who  have 
fi|urcd  in  European  eyes,  as  heroes,  are  here  stripped  of 
ftody  plumage,  and  shewn  in  their  true  characters. 
Perhaps  Mr  Thornton  judgea  the  warlike,  and  alao  the 
peaceful  racea  of  India,  too  exclusively  by  the  European 
Maodard  of  courage  and  honour. 

The  Decamgran  qf  the  IFest. 
Thia  elegnat  ooUeetioB  of  talee  ia,  we  Imagine^  from 
the  pen  of  a  lady,  aa  all  the  atoriea  display  the  deUcacy 
Bid  teadeniesB  of  the  Iminlne  mind.  The  aimple 
**<ilBeiy  of  the  aeriee  aoppoaee  a  group  of  emigranta 
'■ot  the  holder  eoimtry  of  Scotland,  and  from  Ireland 
tal  Ma^bat,  wba  Uk*  nfogv  ia  tht  mmn  9i 


tucky,  to  eacape  the  effeoti  of  an  epidemic,  then  raging 
in  the  Eaatem  Statea  of  America,  and  begin  to  tell  tales 
for  mutual  entertainment.  The  talea  are  nearly  all  of 
Fatherland ;  to  which  they  are  sent  home  by  Arthur 
Sinclair,  the  young  Scotsman  who  had  planned  this 
pleasant  mode  of  filling  up  tedioua  houra  of  idleness,  and 
beguiling  the  time.  BuAclent  space  ia  allowed  to  each 
atory  to  permit  the  reader*a  sympathiea  to  be  Airly  called 
forth,  and  the  charactera  to  be  developed  in  dialogue 
and  incident  Though  the  actora  are  generally  connected 
with  Scotland,  the  scene  Is  sometimes  laid  in  other  conn- 
tries— amid  the  gorgeous  landscapes  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, or  in  the  plains  and  aterra«,  and  amid  the  fallen 
grandeur  of  the  Moorish  cities  of  Spain.  Gravity  and 
gaiety  take  their  turn,  though  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
collection  is  pensive,  if  not  positively  sombre.  There  is 
even  a  little  gratuitous  suffering — misery,  which  assured- 
ly may  lie  in  the  way  of  real  life,  but  which  one  could, 
for  that  very  reason,  apara  in  a  book.  All  the  atoriea 
are  engaging,  from  the  air  of  unstudied  simplicity  which 
pervades  them,  aad  from  their  vraisemblance*  One 
charming  story  of  tried  true  love  and  constancy,  "The 
Cave  of  the  Mountain  Side,**  Ttftn  to  the  period  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters ;  though  the  person- 
ages are  of  higher  rank  than  the  Martyn  of  that  age 
were  usually  found.  ^  The  Lost  Manuscript,"  though  of 
a  leee  ambitious  cast,  will  be  a  favourite  story  with  many. 
It  le  a  page  fairly  transcribed,  from  one  of  the  pleasantest 
portions  of  the  book  of  daily  lifew  *<  The  Decameron  of 
the  West*'  appean  in  Edinburgh,  another  recommenda- 
tion to  northern  readera,  aa  good  worka  of  entertainment 
are  become  rarer  among  us  than  they  have  been. 

The  Sons  of  tJie  Soil,  a  Poem, 
By  Mrs  EUis. 
We  merely  announce  the  publication  of  this  poem. 
Having  glanced  into  it,  we  perceive  that  it  is,  from 
the  excellence  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
author,  entitled  to  more  attention  than  the  period  at 
which  it  has  reached  us,  admits  of  in  the  passing  month. 

The  Rock. 
«  The  Rock**  here  meant  ia  that  of  Gibralur,  which  ia 
preeented  to  the  public,  decorated  and  illustrated  with 
legends,  tales,  songs,  music,  and  drawinga,  in  an  elegant 
quarto  volume  of  the  <*  Annual  genua,'*  and  dedicated  to 
the  Queen.  The  literary  portion  of  thIa  table-book  ia  the 
production  of  Major  Hort,  of  the  81st  regiment:  the 
drawinga,  taken  on  the  spot,  are  from  the  pencil  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lacey,  of  the  46th  foot ;  the  plates  are  in  the  new 
style  of  tinted  lithograph ;  they  are  spirited,  and  full  of 
character.  The  blending  of  music,  song,  romance,  and, 
pictured  in  a  harmonious  and  attractive  whole,  gives  the 
work  a  claim  upon  the  admirers  of  the  arts  and  of  ele- 
gant literature.  To  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  original 
melodies  the  following  lines  are  wedded.  We  give  them 
as  a  small  apecimen  of  the  work,  which  would  deserve 
praise,  were  it  only  as  a  proof  that  in  these  *^  piping 
times  of  peace,**  British  of&cen  fill  up  their  houn  of  lei- 
sure  with  elegant  and  refining  studios,  as  well  as  useful 
and  solid  pursuits :— i 

THX  BROKBK  BlART. 

Think  you  though  my  step  be  light. 
And  all  around  me  fair  and  bright, 
And  joyous  though  my  words  may  flow. 
Think  you  grief  1  cannot  know  ? 
Oh  !  many  an  aching  bosom  *s  nigh, 
And  oft  a  smile  may  check  a  sigh  ; 
Though  looks  with  youth  and  beauty 
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Think  joa  that  tmid  the  preii 
Of  lanf  hter,  joy,  and  loTelioetSy 
Care  can  ne^er  wield  iti  swaj, 
Chatiof  happiness  away  ? 
Oh  I  the  fkirest  cheeic  may  glow, 
Smiles  may  gild  the  festive  show ; 
But  they  who  take  the  foremost  part 
In  mirth,  oft  reii  a  broken  heart, 

CampbeiTi  British  India.  Pp.  696.  With  nu. 
merous  Plates^  Sic,  &c. 
This  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  work.  The 
BQthor  who  has  lived  in  varions  parts  of  India  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  is  a  missionary,  sent  out  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  His  specific  object  is  to  report  upon 
the  decline  of  Hindooism,  and  the  progress  of  Christian* 
ity.  This  almost  neceesarily  includes  a  view  of  the 
manner!  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India.  The  au- 
thor regrets  that,  after  eo  much  of  India  has  been  oc- 
cupied by'the  British  for  half  a  century,  so  little  should 
be  generally  Icnown  of  the  internal  condition  of  that 
country,  and  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been 
paid  by  its  conquerors  to  the  political,  the  commercial, 
and,  above  all,,  the  religious  interests  of  India.  He 
hopes  his  work  may  have  some  effect  In  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  subject,  and  in 
this  hope  he  wroteu  The  work  contains  a  complete  histo- 
rical view  of  Indian  missions.  Mr  Campbell  is  not  sa- 
tiflfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  India. 
It  not  only,  he  thinks,  winks  at,  but  openly  counte- 
nances idolatry.  <^  Men,  nominally  Christians^  are 
called  upon  to  salute  and  present  arms  in  honour  of 
Baal*'— *<  Christians  are  required  to  do  homage  to  an 
idoL'* 

•  

The  Eglinton  Tournament  and  Gentleman  ten. 

maeked.    By  Peter  Buchan. 

The  late  tournament  has  been  seixed  by  Mr  Buchan  to 
give  the  excited  public  a  history  of  the  origin  of  chivalry, 
and  a  treatise  on  good  breeding.  Bot,  besides  this,  its 
proper  business,  the  work  gives  a  taste  of  many  things— of 
poetry,  criticism,  manners,  and  what  not,  and  a  little 
personal  history,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  alL 
King  James  VI.  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay  are  conjured 
up  from  the  shades  to  discuss  many  knotty  points — Sir 
David,  holding  his  old  station  of  instructor  to  the 
King.  Altogether,  Mr  Buchan's  book  forms  an  entertain- 
ing and  agreeable  olio. 

Gi/t'Booke. 
Among  the  most  attractive  and  permanently  valuable 
of  the  gift-books  of  the  present  year,  is  the  Messrs 
Fishers*  <*  Illustrations  of  the  Islands  and  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.*'  The  drawings  are  from  nature,  and 
taken  by  different  military  gentlemen.  The  army  now 
supplies  our  best  draftsmen.  A  few  are  drawn  by  travel- 
lers. The  subjects  are  striltlng,  and  the  engravings  fairly 
executed.  Some  of  the  plates  are  indeed  flrst-ratc  in  their 
own  stylew  The  letter-press  descriptions  are  written  by 
the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  who,  in  this  classical  and  lovely 
region,  has  had  ample  scope  for  his  pen.  The  volume 
altogether  is  a  handsome  table-book,  and,  with  its  elegant 
binding  and  thirty-two  plates,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
cheapness  of  this  age  of  large  sales  and  small  profits. 
This  is  but  Volume  I.,  yet  it  is  in  itself  a  complete  worlc. 

The  Cheap  Almanaee, 
These  are  a  fry — a  host.    We  can  only  recommend  to 
the  almanac-makers  and  publishers  of  England  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  Messrs  Oliver  &  Boyd  of  this  city,  who 
ire  tntitied  to  a  patent  for  almanac  conc^tion. 


JRecorde  of  the  Kirk  of  Seotland.    Part  XL 
This  portion  of  a  worlc,  peculiarly  interesting  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  brings 
down  the  Records  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     The  crusading  clergy,  who  are  going  about 
the  country  at   present,  might  refresh  their  orations 
against  Popery,  with  the  fulminations  of  the  Venerable 
Aeeemblies  of  those  days ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  spiritual 
fathers  made  little  distinction  between  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy in  their  denunciations ;  and  now,  clergymen,  under 
the  regimen  of  the  Prelates,  are  the  most  active  coadju- 
tors of  the  Preebyterians  in  the  onset  against  the  Catholics. 
The  Kirk  exercised  large  inquisitorial  powers  in  those 
happy  days.    In  the  index  to  the  nnprinted  Acta  of  As« 
sembly,  we  find  such  entries  as  the  following :— *<  Meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  [of  Assembly]  from  sevcrall  pro- 
vinces, to  try  the  blasphemies  and  insolences  of  the  Army, 
now  forth  in  the  late  Engagement  against  England.*' 
^  Concerning  inaolences  and  blasphemies  of  the  sodldiers 
to  the  Commission  for  pnblick  affsirs.**    **  Remit  to  the 
Preebyterie  of  Edinburgh  concerning  the  Service-hooka 
and  Idolatrous  monuments,  now  lying  in  the  high-School 
yard.**    «  Concerning  the  Qosre  from  the  Preebyterie  of 
Edinburgh,  touching  the  marriage  of  a  young  gentlewo« 
man  minor  without  the  consent  of  her  tutors.*'    ^  Vi- 
sitation of  Dunce  for  tryall  of  that  mnrther  committed  in 
the  Lord  Mordingtons  house."    **  Act  for  confiBrence  with 
the  Lady  Mordlngton."  In  short,  the  Kirk  intermeddled 
in  every  one*s  private  affairs,  and  dispensed  law,  at  leaat, 
as  fireely  as  GoepeL    There  are  several  Acta  noticed,  ap- 
pointing Miniaters  to  the  Army  sent  into  England^ '  and 
alio  acts  for  holding  conferences  about  witches. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
The  Pictorial  Greece, 

The  embellished  work  of  Dr  Wordsworth,  is  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  publication  of  Parts  XI.  and  XI L  in  one. 
The  strength  of  this  work  does  not  lie  in  the  wood  en- 
grarings,  though  they  are  numerous  and  closely  connected 
with  it — real  illustrations  of  Grecian  scenery,  ooctnme,  art, 
and  antiquity — ^but  in  its  learning,  accuracy,  and  elegant 
classicality.  These  are  the  qualities  which  give  the 
*<  Pictorial  Greece*'  a  lively  Interest  and  permanent  vmlne. 

Pictorial  Shakepere. 

The  Mideummer  Night* t  Dream ,  that  umque  among 
Shakespere's  Dramas,  forms  Part  XIII.  of  the  «  Picto. 
rial  Shakcspere."  The  illustrations  of  this  Part  are  pe- 
culiarly chaste  and  elegant.  The  artist  has  never  for- 
gotten that  Athens  is  the  scene  of  the  play.  Many  of  the 
embellishments  are  indeed  taken  directly  fhim  Ihe  an- 
tique. The  lo  w.ltfe  and  comic  sketchee,  are  cleverly  done ; 
though  we  could  have  wished  for  a  truer  Puck.  Who.can 
ever  forget  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  Sir  Joshua's  ?  The 
Pack  of  this  Part  is  at  one  time  too  gross  and  material, 
and  at  another  too  6aim/y,  to  use  an  expressive  Scottish 
word. 

YarrelVe  British  Birds.  Part  XV, 

A  good  many  species  are  disposed  of  in  this  number. 
The  woodeutt  of  the  birds  and  their  nests  are  as  lively  and 
pretty  as  ever,  though  one  must  be  forgiven  for  not  like* 
ing  the  inciferej  half  so  well  as  the  Warblers.  The 
woodpetker,  the  euckoo,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
delicate  wmmw^'e^eepeT,  embellish  the  Part ;  with  the 
^  tiny  wren,"  which  modem  Ornithologists  have  eeen  fit 
to  remove  from  its  old  situation  among  the  singing-birds 
— though  it  cannot  be  banished  from  its  old  place  in  the 
afiectloni  and  anociationa  of  its  human  oeighiNNin. 
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ENGLAND. 
Tire  QoMii*!  mftiTtaee,  the  Chartist  riots,  and  the 
jodgmtni  ohtaiaed  by  Stockdale  against  Hansard,  hare 
betn  the  means  of  calling  Parliament  together  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  naoal,  and  it  is  announced  that  it  is  to  meet 
on  the  Iffth  of  Jannarj.  The  proyision,  it  is  suspected, 
which  will  be  proposed  for  Prince  Albert  is  £100,000  a- 
ycar — one  half  more  than  enough;  but,  whatever  the 
amount  is,  w%  hope  that  care  will  be  talc  en  that  it  shall 
be  spent  within  the  country,  and  that  it  shall  entirely 
cease  if,  like  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  become 
permanently  resident  abroad.  There  is  eyerywhere 
observable  an  electioneering  bustle.  The  election  clubs 
are  undergoing  a  renoyation,  and  are  looking  out  for  fit 
candidates  wliere  yacancies  are  expected.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Whigs  will  take  adyantage  of  the 
temporary  eclai  the  Qneen^s  marriage  will  give  them  to 
dimolye  Parliament ;  for  the  probability  is,  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  session,  their  popularity  will  be  at  a  still 
lewer  ebb  than  it  is  at  present  No  one,  so  far  as  we 
hareobseryed,  expects  any  good  measure  from  the  ensuing 
Kstoa.  The  old  questions  of  the  Ballot ;  the  shortening 
the  dnnition  of  Parliament ;  the  extension  of  the  Suffrage ; 
the  repeal  of  the  Com-Laws ;  the  abolition  of  Church 
Kates;  and  so  on,  will  be  again  mooted,  and  again 
thrown  out  by  great  majorities,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  th«  Whig  and  Tory  aristocracy.  The  diyision 
yet  existing  between  the  middle  class  and  the  operatives, 
enables  the  aristocracy,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
treat  such  questions  with  contempt.  They  never  yielded, 
aid  n«yer  will  yield,  to  anything  but  fear.  We  do  no*, 
indeed,  anticipate  any  important  reform  to  be  carri*!d  for 
come  yean*  except,  perhaps,  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe 
cecasions,  as  is  more  than  probable,  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  Prance,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in 
tbat  country.  If  that  eyent  occur,  our  aristocracy  will 
1m  all  rivtlity ;  and  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  measures  which  are  now  impracticable,  than 
tbere  waa  in  carrying  Catholic  Emancipation,  after  it 
was  found  that  the  army  could  not  be  relied  on.  Mean- 
vhile,  it  is  well  to  agitate,  and  to  confute,  as  they  are 
brought  Ibrirard,  the  fallacies  and  falsehoods  of  the  ene- 
mies of  good  Goyemment.  We  expect  some  good  from 
the  verdict  in  the  Stockdale  case.  It  will  tend,  we  hope, 
to  a  change  in  the  law  of  libel,  which  has  so  often  been 
attempted  in  yain.  This  law  must  either  be  altered,  or 
the  printing  of  Parliamentary  papers  for  publication 
most  be  givea  up.  As  to  punishing  the  judges,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  yerdict  and  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages shew  us  in  what  estimation  the  House  of  Commons 
is  held  by  a  London  jury;  for  nothing  prevented  them 
giving  nominal  damages,  which  would  have  met  the 
justice  of  the  case,  had  they  not  ivished  to  shew  their 
contempt  of  the  so-called  Reformed  House  of  Commons. 
The  farce  of  the  trial  of  the  Chartists  is  to  take  place  on 
tlie  31st  December.  As  they  are  not  to  be  tried  by  their 
peers,  but  by  juries  of  the  class  they  have  alarmed,  there 
is  little  doubt  what  the  verdicts  will  be.  Whether  the 
ollence  amounts  to  high  treason  may  well  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  maintained,  by  many,  that  it  was  only  a  riot. 
This  qnestaon  seems,  however,  to  be  decided  against  them 
by  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Considering  the  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  thousands  are  out 
of  employment,  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  high  price 
of  provisions,  and  the  well-founded  discontents  of  the 
operatives,  from  other  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
what  result  the  spring  may  bring  forth.  There  appears 
to  be  no  intention,  on  the  partof  the  Ministry, to  make  any 
attempt  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress,  or  to  remove  the 
ckuse  of  these  discootents.  The  only  remedy  which  it 
leeos  intended  to  apply  is  force— more  soldiers,  more  po- 
licemeoi  and  to  establish  a  military  despotism  in  Britain. 

Thk  Stabtatiox  Laws— We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
Tiforoos  effort  Is  making  in  the  middle  ftod  weal  of  £ng. 
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land  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws,  and  that  the  working 
classes  are  joining  the  middle  class  in  this  effort.  The 
operatives  at  Sheffield  were  the  first  who  had  the  sense  to 
see  the  vital  importance  of  this  question  to  their  interests, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  delayed,  till  Universal  Suffrage 
be  obtained,  without  the  greatest  injury  to  the  country. 
The  working  men  of  Manchester  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample :  300  mechanics  at  Bolton  gaye  a  dinner  to  Mr 
Paulton,  the  able  anti-Corn-Lav  lecturer;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  ere  long,  tlie  masses  will  be  completely  roused 
to  agitate  for  the  Starvation  Laws*  repeaL  A  dinner,  at 
which  3,000  persons  are  expected  to  be  present,  is  to  be 
given  at  Manchester,  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  to 
which  all  the  Liberal  Members  are  invited,  to  witness  the 
general  feeling  on  this  subject.  Great  meetings  are  al^o 
announced  to  be  held  at  Sheffield  and  Leeds.  It  is  ru- 
moured that  some  of  the  influential  Conservatives,  alarmed 
at  the  aspect  matters  are  assuming,  are  not  indisposed  to 
allow  a  review  of  the  existing  system  of  Corn-Laws.  But 
great  care  must  be  taken  lest  they  get  a  fixed  duty  im- 
posed, which  may  press  more  severely  than  the  present 
law.  Unconditional  repeal  should  be  insisted  for,  as 
well  as  the  free  importation  of  animal  food.  The  present 
period  is  pesuliarly  favourable  for  an  attack  on  the  mo. 
nopolists;  for,  while  the  price  of  provisions  is  unusually 
high,  the  greatest  distress  prevails  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  If  the  present  opportunity  be  lost,  another  so 
favourable  may  not  occur  for  seyeral  yeai's.  The  Tory 
doctrine,  that  wages  rise  with  the  price  of  com,  and  fall 
as  it  falls,  is  at  length  seen,^  by  the  most  ignorant,  to  be 
a  complete  fallacy ;  for,  while  com  has  risen,  since  1836, 
100  per  cent,  wages  have,  in  most  instances,  not  risen  at 
all,  and,  in  the  most  favourable  cises,  not  above  20  or  30 
per  cent.  In  many  parts  of  England,  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  not  more  than  7>*  or  8s.  a-week ;  and  it  if 
hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  maintain  himself  and  family 
on  such  a  sum.  The  landlords  always  hold  up  the  hap- 
piness of  agricultural  labourers ;  but  the  trath  is,  that 
they  are  of  all  men  the  worst  paid.  Very  few  of  them, 
indeed,  earn  more  than  9s.  a-week  ;  while  mechanics 
seldom  get  less  than  Ids.,  and  many  as  much  as  20s.  or 
24s. 


SCOTLAND. 
The  Kirk  in  Daxoeb. — The  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  has,  by  a  majority  of  121  to  9,  sus- 
pended seven  clergymen,  out  of  a  presbytery  of  eleven,  for 
obeying  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  has  given  yery  distinct 
intimation  that,  if  they  continue  to  obey  that  law,  they 
will  be  deposed  from  the  ministry.  The  first  practical 
result  of  this  judgment  cannot  be  yery  agreeable  to  the 
four  obedient  sons  of  the  Church  ;  for,  without  any  ad- 
dition to  their  stipends,  they  will  have  to  perform  the 
duties  of  eleven,  instead  of  four,  parishes ;  while  tho 
seven,  who  have  obeyeil  the  law  of  the  land,  will  pocket 
their  pay  for  doing  nothing.  The  Court  of  Session,  on 
the  other  hand,  has,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Dayiot, 
interdicted  the  exercise  of  the  Veto  Act ;  so  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  tribunals  are  in  direct  collision. 
The  clergy  are  talking  very  big  about  applying  to  superi- 
or powers ;  but  what  measure  can  they  propose  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  state  into  which  they  have  brought  matters, 
but  the  abolition  of  patronage  ?  and  what  reception  is  such 
a  measure  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
The  clergy  are  proceeding  as  if  we  were  in  the  middle 
ages.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  some  few  changes 
have  taken  place  in  society  within  the  last  four  or  five 
hundred  years,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  denominations  has  wonderfully  declined.  They 
forget  that  the  Pope  does  not  now  venture  upon  excom- 
municating whole  kingdoms,  nor  attempts  to  compel 
soyereign  princes  to  hold  his  stirrap.  They  also  seem  to 
oyerlook  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  lower  people 
on  whose  ignorance  and  superstition  was  based  their  power, 
hare  entirely  left  the  EstabUihme&t,  and  that  all  their 
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attempti  to  bring  them  back  bf  bailding  charchei  and 
bf  free  aeata  haye  failed.  Unless  the  clergy  are  resolred  to 
uproot  the  Establishment,  it  is  full  time  that  thej  should 
now  stop  in  their  insane  career.  They  have  no  means 
of  contending  with  the  Courts  of  Law.  These  Courts 
eaa  not  only  issue  decrees,  but  they  can  enforce  them ; 
first  by  messengers-at-arms,  then  by  the  posse  comilatust 
and,  finally,  if  necessary,  by  the  army.  And  they  will, 
at  the  same  time,  punish,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  all 
who  resist  the  execution  of  thrir  judgments.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  might  hare  been  borne  formerly,  when 
the  People  sympathixed  with  those  whom  they  considered 
pcrsecotcd ;  but  there  is  no  such  feeling  in  existence 
now;  and  any  clergyman  who  brings  himself  within  the 
reach  of  the  law,  will  be  laughed  at  for  his  trouble.  Any 
one  who  was  present  when  the  clergymen  were  repri- 
manded by  the  Lord  President,  must  hare  obserred  that 
there  was  no  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  clergy  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  What  have  the  clergy  to  oppose 
to  the  posse  eomitatus  and  the  army  ?  Nothing.  '  Bren 
the  old  weapon  of  excommunication,  once  so  powerful, 
has  fallen  from  their  hands.  It  is  rery  remarkable  that 
the  clergy  should  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  laity,  after 
the  admonitions  they,  a  year  or  two  ago,  poured  out  so 
copiously  as  to  the  necessity  of  obeying  tlie  Civil  Magis- 
trate and  the  powers  that  be,  when  the  Annuity.Tax  was 
in  danger.  How  can  they  expect  that  tax  now  to  be 
paid  ?  The  Kirk  is  unquestionably  in  danger,  and 
in  imminent  danger ;  and  that  danger  has  been  entirely 
the  work  of  her  own  members,  in  their  rain  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  whole  patronage  of  the  country,  under  the 
pretence  of  giTing  the  free  choice  of  the  clergymen  to  the 
People.  The  real  object  was,  to  give  the  Presbyteries  the 
pitronage ;  for  it  was  openly  aTOwed  that  they  should  have 
ihe  right,  not  merely  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  presentee  as  a  minister  generally,  but  of  his  fitness  for 
the  particular  parish ;  so  that,  although  both  the  patron 
and  the  parishioners  agreed  in  the  choice  of  a  presentee, 
and  the  presbytery  could  not  deny  that  he  was  duly 
qualified,  they  still  retained  the  right  of  rejecting  him. 
We  are  glad  that  this  scheme  has  been  defeated.  The 
only  course  the  supporters  of  the  Veto  Act  can  take  with 
honour  is  to  secede  from  the  Church.  If  they  abandon 
the  manses  and  stipends,  they  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
C  ourts  of  Law ;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain  them,  they 
must  obey  the  law  like  other  good  subjects,  or  suffer  the 
penalty  of  those  who  transgress  it. 

In  a  course  of  sermons  now  deliTeringon  the  alarming 
condition  of  the  Kirk,  the  great  topic  insbted  on  has 
been,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  collision  between  the 
Church  and  State ;  that  the  one  should  confine  itself  to 
ecclesiastical  the  other  to  civil  matters,  and  there  is  no 
nsed  for  the  one  asserting  a  supremacy  over  the  other. 
This  is  assuming  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Who  is  to  decide 
whether  a  matter  is  ecclesiastical  or  civil  ?  If  any  one 
thinks  that  such  a  question  cannot  arise^  we  beg  to  inform 
them  that,  in  former  times,  the  clergy  usurped  the  great 
proportion  of  the  buiiness  of  the  Civil  Courts  on  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  ecclesiastical.  For  example,  they  con- 
stituted themselves  judges  as  to  the  constitution  of  mar- 
riage, because  it  was  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
Churoh ;  its  dissolution  by  divorce^  because  it  resulted 
from  a  violation  of  that  rite ;  legitimacy,  as  being  dc- 
'  pendent  on  the  question  of  matriage ;  the  management  of 
the  succession  of  persons  deceased ;  questions  of  scandal, 
as  rendering  the  party  subject  to  Church  censure ;  and,  at 
last,  questions  of  civil  debt  in  which  an  oath  intervened, 
because  an  oath  was  construed  into  a  religious  transac- 
tion with  the  Deity.  To  talk  of  equal  and  co-ordinate 
jurisdictions  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
is  an  absurdity  :  one  or  other  most  be  supreme ;  and  if 
the  clergy  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
they,  and  not  the  States  are  our  rulera. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Court  of  Session  has 
interdicted  the  aeatence  of  the  Commission  being  carried 
into  effect 

Thk  FouBPXiryr  Postaoc— £ufiklent  experilenoe 
has  alicady  been  obtained  to  shew  that  the  fourpenny 


postage  is  impracticable.    The  increase  of  letters  in  Lon- 
don appears  to  have  been  only  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  in  no 
place,  of  which  we  have  seen  an  account,  has  it  been 
double ;  while  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  has  been  so 
great,  that  the  Post  OflElce  revenme  has  been  diminished 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent.    Of  late  years,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Post  Office  has  never  exceeded,  and  seldom  reach- 
ed, one  million  and  a-half ;  but,  in  London  the  deficiency 
has  been,  at  the  lowest  computation,  £450  a-day,  or 
£164,250  a-year ;  about  one-ninth  of  the  entire  revonoei 
At  Glasgow,  the  diminution  of  receipts  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  £260  a-week ;  and  everywhere  the  result  appears 
to  be  the  same.     It  was  distinctly  proved,  before  the  com- 
mittee on  postage,  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  im- 
mense numbers  of  letters  were  carried,  either  free  from 
posugc^  or  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  each ;  and  the  four- 
penny  poctage  cannot  be  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the 
numerous  modes  that  have  hitherto  been  resorted  to  for 
evading  postsge.     Besides,  the  charge  being  made   by 
weight  alone,  affords  a  strong  temptation  to  evade  the 
fourpenny  postage^    Two  sheets  of  thin  letter-paper,  such 
as  is  commonly  used*  and  two  wafers,  do  not  weigh  200 
grains,  which  is  nearly  nineteen  grains  under  the  half 
ounce,  so  that,  by  enclosing  one  letter  within  another, 
and  desiring  the  party  who  receives  the  exterior  letter  to 
put  that  enclosed  in  the  penny  poet,  threepence  is  saved. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
postage,  needs  not  to  be  informed  that  the  saving  of  fourpence 
or  threepence  must  cause  an  evasion  of  postage  to  a  very 
great  degree.    If  any  device  could  have  been  fallen  on  to 
discredit  cheap  postage,  the  fourpenny  postage  is  the  most 
effectual.     But  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  has  ma 
one  of  the  features  of  Mr  Hiirs  plan.     It  does  not  abo- 
lish franking,  by  which  the  revenue  sustains  a  great  loss. 
By  not  enforcing  forepayment,  the  keeping  of  an  infinity 
of  accounts  is  rendered  necessai'y,  and  the  letter  carriers 
are  detained  waiting  for  postage  in  the  precise  degree  in 
which  letters  increase— that  is,  at  least  a  half  longer  than 
usual,  and,  while  the  diminution  of  charge  U  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  great  increaae  of  correepondence  through 
the  Post  Office,  a  means  of  evading  the  postage,  by  en- 
closing one  letter  within  another,  is  for  the  first  time 
afforded.    It  is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
bulky  commodities,  a  higher  import  duty  than  twenty 
per  cenL  cannot  be  levied,  and  that  smugglers  will  deliver 
small  articles  of  value  in  London  for  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
ContinenUl  price.     How  then  is  it  to  be  supposed  that, 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  without  either  custom- 
house officers  or  coast  guards  to  prevent  it,  a  duty  of  300 
per  cent,  can  be  levied  onfthe  carriage  of  an  article  so 
easily  transported  as  a  letter  ?   We  hope  that  the  Ministry 
will  redeem  their  pledge,  and  establish  tiie  penny  postage 
without  further  delay. 

Law  REFORK..~Notwithstanding  the  late  very  con- 
siderable reduction  of  fees  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  we  do  not  observe  that  the  business  is  at  all  in- 
creasing; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  still  falling  off.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, which  we  shall  be  able  to  ascerbiin  as  soon  as  the 
Annual  Report,  by  tho  Lord  President,  is  laid  before 
Parliament.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  obserre 
that  the  indefatigable  Member  for  Greenock  is  not  losing 
sight  of  the  subject  to  which  he  has,  for  so  many  years, 
dedicated  a  great  part  of  his  time  and  attention — viz., 
the  simplification  of  legal  procedure,  and  a  diminution  of 
expense  in  the  adminissration  of  the  law.  We  believe 
that,  for  the  recent  reforms  which  have  been  made  in  that 
department,  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  to  Mr 
Wallace ;  for,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  it  was  his  per- 
severing  efforts  that  forced  the  Ministry  to  appoint  the 
Law  Commisiion ;  and,  although  much  less  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  its  labours  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, still  no  one,  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
our  Courts,  will  say  that  iu  labours  have  been  in  vain. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  expense  it  has  cost  the  coua^ 
try ;  but  any  unfortunate  litigant  who  has  had  to  try,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  point  of  fornw^for  example^  whether 
one  or  two  witnesses  must  be  present  when  an  inhibitioa 
ii  NTTedp—will  feel  thanlLfal  for  wbit  hM  bwa  ^oot.  W« 
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ten  M  room  to  five,  nor  m  it  ntmmuj  to  the  readon 
•f  thii  Magasino  to  atate,  at  langth,  tha  inotioQa  of  which 
tlM  Ma«1i«£»r  Law  Raform  and  for  Qnmock»  baa  gfiran 
Bftka;  bat  wa  may  obaarra  that  he  ia  to  move  for  a  Select 
Cammiitee  to  iBqnira.^1.  Am  to  thcfxpedkncy  of  extend, 
iif  Ciicaita  hy  the  Jodcae  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
althoofh  thirteen  in  number,  hoid  Circuit  Couru  in  nine 
tovM  oajy  in  all  Scotland.  3.  Aa  to  the  expediency  of 
Circuitt  beinf  made  by  a  certain  number  of  the  Thirty 
Dearly  Sinfcnrc  Stipendiary  County  Judges,  unhappily 
still  inflicted  on  Scotland.  S.  Aa  to  the  preaent  practice 
in  Police,  and  aimilar  aummary  conyictiona  for  amail 
ofrncei.  4.  Aa  to  the  preaeat  procedure  in  Criminal 
OM  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  and  Sheriff  Courta. 
5.  lato  the  dilatory,  expensive,  and  highly  deffcciye 
iMBaar  of  conducting  Jury  Triala  in  Civil  caaea  in  Scot, 
land  6»  Into  the  forma  of  conducting  Jury  Trial  in 
Criminal  caaea,  both  before  the  Supreme  and  County 
Coarti,  with  a  view  to  adopt  similar  aatisfactory  forma  in 
tryiof  Civil  aulto  with  the  aid  of  a  Jury.  We  shall  re- 
auric  on  theae  Reaolutiona,  taria/m-.!.  We  entirely 
sfree  with  him,  aa  we  atated  in  our  laat  number.  2.  We 
toisLly  disagree,  for  the  aimple  reaaon,  that  three-fourtha 
of  the  Sberifla.Depute  are  completely  unfit  for  any  such 
dvtf.  The  deatmction  of  the  office  of  Sheriff- i3epote  la 
in  object  that  ought  never  to  be  loat  eight  of  by  any  Re- 
former, whether  of  the  Law  or  of  Government.  It  haa 
carrupted  and  will  corrupt  the  whole  Bar,  so  long  aa  the 
office  exists,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  greateat  poasible  Impc- 
dimeats  to  good  fOTemment  in  Scotland.  3.  and  4.  Not 
•vire  of  any  grievance  that  more  frequent  circuits 
would  not  amend.  &  The  dilatorineas  of  Jury  Triala 
visa  chiefly  from  the  vacationa  of  the  Court,  and  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Utiganta  themaelvea.  Counsel,  by  a 
very  abanrd  bm  nniform  practice  in  Scotland,  are  al- 
ways paid  before  hand,  though  it  ia,  of  oourae,  impoaaible 
to  iQOBs,  with  any  preciaion,  what  ia  proper  payment  for 
worlc  such  as  that  of  a  lawyer,  till  it  is  actually  per- 
fcrmcd.  From  the  terror  of  the  parties  and  their  agents^ 
«r  trial  by  Jury,  the  exertions  expected  from  counael, 
and,  eonaequeatly,  the  paymenu  made  to  them,  have 
been  much  greater  than  waa  at  aU  nacesaary.  The 
litigants,  however,  very  generally,  do  not  find  it 
eooTcnieot  to  keep  their  agenta  in  fnnda  to  discharge 
tlKfeea  of  counael  and  of  the  Court,  printing,  ftc. ;  and 
tbe  agent  ia  often  nnnble  and  often  unwilling,  not  only  to 
live  his  own  labour  on  credit,  %vhich  he  hardly  ever 
imdgca,  but  to  advance  large  aums  on  a  case  for  a  party 
who  may  very  poaaibiy  be  defending  it  chiefly  for  the 
mikt  of  obtaining  delay.  In  al^  law  auits  this  ia  one  of 
the  grsat  cauaee  of  delay  t  but  it  is  evidently  beyond  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  remedy  it,  6.  Having  at  full 
Imgth,  in  thia  Magazine,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the 
obloqay  it  would  occasion  to  us,  expressed  our  opinion 
that  Jury  Trial  ia  a  remnant  of  barbarism,  and  a  nui- 
auMf,  we  do  not  approve  of  lu  extenaion.  Our  own 
opiBioa  ia,  that  the  judgea  and  lawyera  in  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  qnalifled  for  ao  aummary  an  adjudication 
of  the  complicated  queationa  which  arise  in  civil  suits  as 
the  peremptory  decision  of  a  caae  at  one  aitting  by  a 
jary  cnforcca.  We  think  that  our  practice  in  thia  matter 
^  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  old 
proof  by  eommiaaioo,  where  all  the  evidence  waa  re- 
duced to  writing,  waa  intolerable,  for  reaaona  we  have 
often  explained ;  and  the  bringing  the  witneaa  into  court, 
to  be  aaen  and  examined  by  thoae  who  are  to  decide  the 
qaestioo,  ia  an  undoubted  improvement :  but  we  aee  no 
benefit  of  taking  twelve  or  fifteen  tradeamen,  who  Icnow 
aothing  of  law,  or  the  moat  obvious  rulea  of  evidence, 
iway  from  their  own  business,  and  bringing  them  into 
Csart  aleeg  with  the  witnesaea.  In  almost  every  ease 
wbich  haa  occoned,  atnce  the  institution  of  the  Jury 
Coart  in  18ld,  the  jury  have  merel  v  affirmed  the  opinion 
af  the  Judge :  in  one  they  decided  by  lot.  In  London, 
inat  aasiaunoe  ia  often  obtained  by  the  judge  from  the 
practical  experience  of  the  jury ;  for  example,  in  caaea 
^bcre  the  naage  of  merchanta  ia  a  matter  to  be  inquired 
bio ;  but  such  aaaiatance  ia  very  aeldom  indeed  got  from 
&  Seottiah  jury.  It  appeara  to  n?,  from  the  aapect  of  our 
juio,  that  tbi  qniliflnrtfB  !■  too  low ;  but,  if  it  wan 


raiaed,  it  would  probably  become  too  levare  a  hnrden  on 
thoae  qualified*  We  believe  we  expreaa  an  opinion  gene* 
rally  entertained,  that  trial  by  jury  in  civil  eausea  con* 
tinnea  aa  unpopular  aa  ever,  and  that  it  ia,  in  truth,  the 
utter  dread  of  litiganta.  We  have,  in  former  numbera» 
explained  how  all  the  hcnefita  of  examining  a  witneaa  in 
open  court  conld  be  obtained  without  ita  defectai  Another 
of  the  questions  which  the  Member  for  Greenock  ia  to 
bring  before  Parliament  la,  the  OiBee  of  l«ord  Advocate^ 
and  the  necessity  of  separating  that  office  from  political 
power  and  Influence.  Such  a  aeparatlon  waa  long  and 
powerfully  advocated  in  the  Edinburgh  Retnew,  while 
the  Whigs  were  out  of  office ;  but  since  they  have  got 
hold  of  the  loavea  and  fishes,  they  appear  to  think  that 
the  office  works  uncommonly  well.  *<  The  Government 
without  patronage,'*  we  will  aaanre  Mr  Wallacei  will 
never  agree  to  prevent  their  Lord  Advocate  from  being 
the  *<  dispensing  medium  and  actual  depository  of  exten* 
slve  official  and  politieal  patronage.**  When  the  Whiga 
are  turned  out  of  offioe,  an  event  which  we  are  inclined 
to  think  will  not  be  delayed  much  longer  than  the 
Toriee  expect,  the  Member  for  Greenock  may  resume  hia 
attempta  to  reform  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  At  pre- 
sent, as  he  well  knows,  both  aectlona  of  the  arietoeraey 
will  join  againat  him. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  diatreaa  in  tlie  manufactvring  dlitricta  continnea 
to  increaae ;  and  it  ia  more  aevere  at  preaent  than  it  haa 
been  for  many  yeara.  Numerous  bankruptciea,  to  a  large 
amount,  have  taken  place  in  Mancheater,  Glaagow,  Dun- 
dee,  and  the  other  manufacturing  towna.  The  aeqnea* 
trationa  in  Scotland  atill  average  one  a-day ;  and,  between 
the  29th  Auguat  and  20th  December,  the  number 
awarded  waa  92.  It  haa  alwaya  been  the  policy  of 
the  organa  of  the  party  in  power,  to  maintain  that  the 
country  ia  in  a  prosperous  state;  but  this  ia  no  longer 
posaible ;  and  the  truth  mnat  at  laat  be  told.  The  LudM 
Mercury,  for  example,  atatea: — *^  We  ahould  delude  our 
readera  if  we  encouraged  them  to  believe  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  thia  winter  will  not  be  universally  bad. 
It  will  be  so  :  every  department  will  auffer.  The  great 
cotton  diatrict  ia  in  great  diatreaa ;  the  great  woollen  die* 
triet  ia  not  much  better.  The  cutlery  of  Sheffield ;  the 
lace  and  atocking  manufacturera  of  Nottiagham ;  the 
hosiers  of  Leicester  and  Derby ;  the  hardware  manufhc- 
turera  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  ;  the  pottera 
of  8taffi>rdahire  ;  the  cotton  apinnera  and  weavera  of 
Glaagow  and  Paialey;  the  linen  weavera  of  Dundee; 
and  the  great  tiadingcommunitieaof  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Hull,  and  Newcastle— are  all  labouring  under  a 
stagnation,  which  will  destroy  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
leave  acorea  of  thouaanda  of  workmen  without  work  or 
bread.'*  At  Leiceater,  the  country  trade  ia  flatter  than 
it  waa;  and,  it  ia  feared,  will  become  atill  worae.  Great 
numbers  of  frame- work  knittera  are  out  of  work.  At 
Bolton,  there  are  at  preaent  1053  empty  houses,  and  51 
ahopa  untenanted  in  the  principal  atreeta  of  the  town  i 
and  jC3000  per  week  leaa  paid  in  wagea,  Aa  a  very 
neceaaary  and  very  proper  conaequence,  the  poor  ratea  are 
just  double  what  they  were  thia  time  twelvemontha. 
Yet  thia  ia  a  period  when  the  manufacturera,  according  to 
the  Corn-Law  advocates,  onght  to  be  in  a  most  proepeiw 
ous  atate ;  for  the  farmera  are  getting  what  they  admit  to 
be  a  remunerating  price  for  their  grain  i  and  sheep  and 
cattle  never  sold  better.  Three  yeara  ago,  when  the 
price  of  food  waa  acarcely  a  half  of  what  It  ia  at  preaent, 
and  when  nothing  waa  heard  of,  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  but  agricultural  diatreaa,  the  utmoat 
activity  prevailed  in  our  manufactnrea.  It  appeara  to  be 
a  very  doubtful  matter  how  far  high  pricea  are  advanta- 
geoua  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture  themaelvea.  How, 
indeed,  can  a  man,  who  haa  only  eight  ahillinga  a-week  to 
aupport  himaelf  and  family,  aflbrd  to  expend  any  monej 
on  clothea,  when  bread  ia  twopenc^farthing  a  pound  ? 

AGRICULTURE. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  a  large  quantity  of 
grain^  in  the  bif  h  4iitriet%  both  la  Englaad  and  8col« 
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land,  lUn  ninmined  in  tbe  Mdi ;  and,  even  in  the  low 
coantry,  the  beani  were  not  all  got  in.  Prom  the  Ut^ 
neii  of  the  wason,  a  great  proportion  of  the  bean  land, 
twtn  in  the  heit  districta,  baa  not  been  cropped  with 
wheat ;  and  aa  the  quantity  of  wheat  aown,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  bai,  owing  to  the  wetneu  of  the  weather, 
been  much  leia  than  nana],  it  ia  already  certain  that  a 
deflciency  in  that  important  crop  mnat  talie  place  next 
year,    Notwithttsnding  the  high  prices,  tbe  &rnieri  are 


gmmbling,  at  nnul,  tnd  aeveral  landlorda  liftTa  given 
abatementa  froBOi  their  rents  of  10  to  20  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering that  there  has  never  been  anything  but  conu 
plaints  of  agricultural  distress  since  1815,  when  the  rc<- 
strietire  system  came  fully  into  operation,  it  ia  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  fiumers  whether  a  change 
might  not  be  adTantageons  to  them,  aa  it  wonld  unquea- 
tionably  be  to  erery  other  classi  except  thoae  landowners 
whose  estates  are  deeply  mortgaged. 


CASE  OF  JOHN  THOROGOOD. 


Ths  case  of  John  Thorogood,  who  has  suffered  a  long  and  serere  imprisonment  for  refosing  to  pay  Cbvrcfa-rates, 
is  so  well  known  thronghout  the  three  kingdoms,  that  we  should  not  hare  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  it» 
in  any  shapes  save  for  the  Inkewarmncai,  if  not  hostility,  displayed  by  a  portion  of  the  Dissenters,  from  whom 
greater  consistency  with  their  professed  principles  might  hare  been  expected.  Yet  we  cannot  beliere  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Dissenters,  who  support  those  organs  in  tvhich  disapprobation,  and  even  sneering  and  uncharitable  re> 
marks,  have  been  put  forth  in  relation  to  John  Thorogood*s  imprisonment,  can  participate  in  sentiments  so  nn- 
becoming  those  who  profess  to  Talue  religious  liberty — the  most  unrestricted  freedom  of  conscience — above  erery  hu- 
man good  that  is  secured  by  civil  government.  If  they  do»  they  haye  either  forgotten,  or  haTe  yet  to  learn,  the  firat 
elements  of  their  creed  as  Dissenters.  Where,  to-day,  would  those  sneerers  have  been,  had  then  not  ariaen  atrong- 
hearted  men,  ready  to  dare  and  to  suflfipr  all  for  conscience*  sake— who  incurred  cruel  imprisonments,  banishments, 
fines,  stripes,  maiming,  and  mutilation,  for  what  the  sneerers,  and  trimmers^  and  submitters  to  expediency,  among 
their  brothren,  must  have  considered  rery  trifling  matters ;  not  much  different  from  the  Ave  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-jear  which  John  Thorogood  refuses  to  pay,  because  he  conceiTes  that  the  demand  made  on  his  purse  inTolrea 
iniquity  and  injustice,  and  that  he,  as  a  conscientious  man,  ought  to  resist  Itlko  far  as  he  has  the  power?  His  cour- 
i|e  and  reeolntion  rebuke  the  slackness  of  some  of  his  time-serving  brethren  of  Dissent ;  men  at  ease  in  Zion, 
who  neither  lelish  the  inconrenience  nor  the  reproach  attending  paasive  resistance  for  conscience*  sake — and  hence 
an  animosity,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  whatever,  aave  for  the  attemptt  made  to  impugn,  sneer  away,  or 
throw  suspicion  upon,  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  such  men  al  John  Thorogood,  by  those  who  aro  neither 
thoroMgh'^oody  nor  thorough  anything. 

The  trifle  which  John  Hampden  was  celled  upon,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  tbe  King,  to  pay  of  ship-money,  was^ 
to  a  man  of  his  estate,  an  infinitely  smaller  sum  than  the  Ave  and  sixpence  demanded  by  the  Church  from  John 
Thorogood  the  Dissenter ;  yet  Hampden  was  foolish  enough  to  resist,  to  his  great  personal  loss  and  incon. 
Tenlence ;  for  which  folly,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  friends  and  neighbours — PatrioU  too — sneered 
at  him,  and  perhaps  hinted  that  then  must  be  some  selfish  motive,  or  some  vainglory  at  bottom. 
Hampden  resisted,  because  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  securities  of  civil  liberty,  were  attempted  f 
be  violated ;  John  Thorogood,  Mr  Childs  of  Bungay,  Mr  Russell  of  Edinburgh,  and  erery  man  acting  in  tbe  manly 
way  that  they  have  done,  plead  the  higher  justification,  that  they  resist  the  attempt  to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  writtesi 
on  their  conscience ;  and  rather  submit  to  wrong,  and  lengthened  and  severe  imprisonment,  than  yield  what  they  con. 
aider  a  sinful  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  priests  of  a  Church  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  If  John 
Thorogood  be  wrong  in  the  course  which  he  has  taken  to  i-esist  a  grievous  injustice,  and  bring  the  question  to  a  speed* 
issue,  what  do  the  descendants  of  the  Koncomformists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  now  think  of  those  of  their  respective 
sects,  who  were  guilty  of  similar  imprudences,  of  which,  however,  in  enlarged  rcligioua  freedom,  and  the  greater  security 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  they  are  reaping  the  benefit  ?  Thero  were,  no  doubt,  Mr  Faint-hearts  and  Mr  Plansibles  iis 
the  times  of  Bunyan  and  George  Fox,  among  the  professing  Baptists  and  Quakers,  that  greatly  blamed  their  self-willed 
friends  for  running  their  necks  into  the  noose,  when  a  moderate  degree  of  compliance  would  have  exempted  them  fh>in 
persecution.  How  the  friends  and  nrighbours  of  De  Foe  must  have  condemned  and  sneered  at  his  folly  in  incurring  the 
pillory,  which  he  might  have  escaped  if  he  had  only  kept  hia  opinions  to  himself!  We  rejoice  in  men  of  the  temper 
and  stem  motives  of  John  Thorogood,  and  in  every  instance  of  resolute  but  peacefiil  resistance  to  injustice  and  op. 
pression.  This  is  the  spirit  which  will  ultimately  relieve  the  Dissenters  of  their  burdens ;  and,  without  this,  they 
need  look  to  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  Governments.  We  belicTe  that  the  large  and  animated  meetings  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  evidence  that,  however  it  may  fare  with  a  section  of  the  Dissenting  clergy,  the 
Dissenting  body  feel  warm  sympathy  with  John  Thorogood.  To  the  lukewarm  Dissenters,  we  beg  to  cita  a  few 
word%  from  a  letter  lately  addressed  by  a  Churchman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hinton 
Chapter-House,  to  the  Editor  of  The  Patriot:^ 

**  I  address  a  word  to  Dissenters.  I  would  say,  that  nothing  gratifies  the  High  Chnrohman  more  than  to  aee  a 
timid  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  in  any  question  in  which  their  principles  are  inrolved.  He  rejoices  to 
see  a  man  silent,  and  shrinking  from  the  post  of  danger,  lest  he  should  be  called  a  political  Dissenter,  the  ally  or 
Papists  and  Socinian%  the  companion  of  Radicals  and  Infidels.*' 


From  the  Steam-PrGSS  of  Pstju  Br^wn,  Pxinter,  19,  St  James'  Squam 
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SION— LAY  PATRONAGE— THE  VETO. 

*  Then  the  king  Mnt  unto  him  a  ouptain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty :  and  he  went  up  to  him,  (and,  behold,  he  sat  on  the  top 
flf  aa  hin ;)  and  be  spake  unto  him— Thou  man  of  God,  the  king  hath  said.  Come  down.  And  Elijah  answered  and  said 
to  the  captain  of  fifty — If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty 
Aad  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty/'— -11.  Kmgt,  chap,  i.,  verses  9, 10. 


Thm  things  are  an  allegory :— The  King  is 
t^  Tory  party  of  Great  Britain  in  Church  and 
SUte;  the  captain  of  fifty  and  his  fifty  are  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords,  de- 
claring the  law  of  Patronage  ;  the  man  of  God  is 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  hill- top  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Non- Intrusion ;  and  the  fire  from  hea- 
ven is  the  per/ervidum  ingenium  Seotarum.  That 
fervid  soul  scorched  the  Bishop's  Church  in 
slden  times,  and  burnt  to  cinders  its  costly  furni- 
tore  of  Popish  mummery  and  priestly  pretence : 
clerical  pride  was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  piety  restored.  For  all  this, 
religion  was  much  the  better :  but  there  still  re- 
mained one  ofiTence,  and  not  a  small  one ;  the 
£nstiaii  QSttrpations  of  Popish  and  Episcopal 
times  were  too  strong  to  be  shaken ;  and  the 
keys  of  the  Church,  which,  of  divine  right,  be- 
Vuig  to  the  Church  itself,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  an  ugly  heathen  door-keeper,  commonly  called 
the  lay-patron. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  first  poruLAB,  then 
■AcsnDOTAi^  then  sboui.ab.  It  is  now  striving  to 
recover  its  pristine  purity,  and  become  popular 
egiia ;  hut  as  lay-patronage  is  and  was  the  great 
Utttrument  of  its  seculariiation,  so  it  cannot  ad- 
vance a  single  step  in  the  path  of  regeneration, 
vithottt  throwing  off  this  encumbrance,  or,  at 
lesst,  rendering  it  nugatory.  Hence  the  great 
vatchword  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day 
matt  be — Independence  of  the  ojffice^hearere  of  the 
Church  from  artraneoue  eecuiar  influeneee;  for, 
.notwithstanding  all  the  decent  and  plausible 
phrases  that  Church-Toryism  will  use,  the  people 
that  have  no  right  to  choose  their  own  gover- 
Mn,  and  the  Church  that  has  no  right  to  choose 
kcr  own  pastors,  are  Slates. 

ICany  persons  are  afraid  of  the  uprising  of  the 
9>rit  of  Church-independence  in  these  times, 
•od  seem  to  think  that  a  revival  of  zeal  for  po- 
F«l«  privileges  in  the  Church  is  only  a  delicate 

■^  UZIT«»TOLi  riu 


synonyms  for  the  revival  of  clerical  bigotry  and 
priestly  intolerance.  But  ecclesiastical  history 
shews  plainly  that  the  clergy  were  the  most  in- 
tolerant when  the  people  had  no  share  in  the 
administration  of  Church  matters.  To  the  same 
date  belongs  patronage — a  cold,  stony  crystalli. 
zation,  (for  the  spirit  is  evaporated,)  bequeathed 
to  us  from  those  times  when  the  soul  of  human 
activity  had  a  body  with  only  two  hands,  the 
baron  and  the  priest ;  but  now  we  are  Briareus : 
there  is  a  people,  and  the  people  must  have  their 
rights. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
declared  manfully,   that  they  will    no  longer 
submit  to  have  spiritual  pastors  thrust  upon  the 
Church,  by  an  extraneous  secular   despotism. 
Here  the  true  popular  spirit  of  Presbytery  is  re- 
vealed; and  we  see  plainly  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Phillpotts  and  a  Chalmers.    Though  we 
may  not  (like  a  certain  orator)  have  "  a  quarrel 
with  Episcopacy  altogether  ;"  yet,  as  genuine 
Scotsmen,  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
the  secular  habits  and  the  sacerdotal  despotism 
which  have  always  characterised  it ;  and  we  are 
entitled  to  rejoice,  and  publicly  to  profess  our 
exultation,  in  the  fact  that  the    Presbyterian 
Church,  as  it  is  in  its  constitution  essentially 
republican,  and  originated  out  of  a  strong  and 
general  popular  movement,  so  it  lives  only  in 
the  people;  and  with  popular  sympathy,  and 
by  popular  influence,  it  must  stand  or  fall.    We 
are  entitled,  also,  to  say,  that  the  present  move- 
ment in  the  Church    of   Scotland    (whatever 
blundering  and  trickery  may  be  in  the  details) 
is,  in  principle,  natural,  healthy,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony,  as  well  with  the  philosophical 
idea  as  with  the  historical  developement  of  Pres- 
byterianism  ;  and  we  speak  the  language  which 
every  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  feels 
compelled  to  adopt,  when  we  say  to  the  great 

ringleadersaiid  agitators  in  ecolesiasticalchanges, 
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— ^Go  on  and  prosper;  for^  so  long  as  you  wrestle 
for  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people^  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  supremacy  either  of  the 
Pope  or  of  King  Henry  will  be  restored.  And 
remember  that  you  have  a  battle  to  fight  that 
mere  words^  and  synodical  babblement,  and 
solemn  declarations  of  abstract  principles,  will 
not  win.  The  Assembly  of  1736  declared  the 
principle  ef  Non- Intrusion :  but  how  did  they 
a0t  ?  They  tied  a  golden  collar  about  their  neck, 
and  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  chained. 
Beware  of  the  golden  collar  !  for  that  hue  has  a 
glamour  in  it  that  blinds  even  sainted  eyes.  If 
you  wish  to  be  virtuous,  dare  the  deeds  of  virtue. 
The  hero's  crown  was  never  won  by  quibbling. 

We  said  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  first 
popular,  then  sacerdotal,  then  secular.  This  is 
a  historioal  proposition ;  and  on  the  clear  per. 
ception  of  its  historic  reality,  the  merits  of  po- 
pular election  in  the  Church,  and  the  demerits  of 
lay- patronage,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.  To 
•et  forth  the  principal  moments  of  this  histori- 
cal reality,  shall,  accordingly,  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  following  remarks.  We  may  allow 
ourselves,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  a 
single  theoretical  question — Can  any  natural 
and  obvious  reasons  be  given  why  the  ('hurch  of 
Christ,  like  any  other  society  instituted  for  a 
responsible  and  peculiar  purpose,  should  nol 
elect  its  own  office-bearers  ? — for  the  onui  pro- 
bandi,  here,  as  the  lawyers  say,  plainly  lies  with 
those  who  support  patronage.  In  every  such 
case,  the  presumption  is  against  extraneous 
government.  Literary  societies,  academies  of 
the  fine  arts,  political  conventions,  mechanics' 
institutions,  masonic  brotherhoods,  all  them- 
selves elect  themselves,  and  why  not  the  Church  ? 
Let  us  rather  say,  the  Church  a  fortiori ;  be- 
cause the  Church  is  the  most  peculiar  and  singu- 
lar association  that  is  to  be  found  among  men ; 
it  is  altogether  tin f^i/e  and  sui  generis,  independ- 
ent of  human  authority,  isolated  from  the  com- 
mon secular  relations ;  spiritual,  as  opposed  to 
temporal ;  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world. 
And  if  the  C^hnrch  be  collectively,  in  its  mem- 
bers, the  Church  of  God,  is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  to  say  that  the  head  of  this  spiritual  body 
•hall  be  of  human  institution ;  and  that  a  bishop, 
like  a  king,  shall,  in  St  Peter's  phrase,  be  av0- 
puTivri  xnetg,  the  mere  ordinance  or  creature  of 
Man  ?  Surely,  when  two  things  so  distinct  are 
attempted  to  be  confounded,  no  healthy  amalga- 
mation can  take  place :  but  we  shall  have  either  a 
mere  mechanical  invention,  destitute  of  vitality 
and  organization;  or  a  chemical  action  will  ensue, 
which  shall  decompose  both  elements,  and,  where 
milk  and  honey  were,  leave  gall  and  vinegar.  Is 
there  not  a  danger  that  the  Churchman,  being 
secularized,  will  make  every  sermon  a  political 
pamphlet ;  and  that  the  State,  identifying  itself 
with  the  Church,  will  fill  the  Statute  Book  with 
laws  bearing  to  be  municipal,  but  which  are,  in 
fact,  ecclesiastical  excommunications  against  all 
its  subjects,  who  do  not  happen  to  be  connected 
with  the  Church  }  These  doubts  theory  suggests  ; 
v^how  prophetically  history  ezlubiiSt 


That  the  Christian  Church  was  a  voluntary 
church  originally,  no  one  denies:  that  it  re- 
mained voluntary  during  the  first  three  hundred 
years  of  its  birth,  infancy,  and  lusty  youth,  is 
equally  clear.  But  when  we  assert  that  the 
Church  was  originally  and  essentially  popular, 
we  enter  at  once  upon  debateable  ground ;  and  a 
whole  host  of  mitred  dignitaries,  from  Bancr^/t 
(1568)  down  to  fJook  and  Ppsey,  (1839,)  take 
the  field  againtt  o^  intolerable  heresy;  Never- 
theless, we  speak  a  fact  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  that  ecclesiastical  history  testifies,  that 
church  government  was  first  Congregational,  then 
Presbyterian,  then  Episcopal,  then  Metropolitan, 
then  Papistical.  That  the  Christian  hierarchy 
was  not  constituted  by  Christ  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  grew  up  gra- 
dually, by  the  necessary  said  favourable  cirouBi- 
stances  of  the  times,  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  searohing  erudition,  and  the  Catholic  philo- 
sophy of  Planck  and  Neander  have  arrived.* 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  German  spectacles 
to  inspect  this  matter.  A  man  merely  requires 
a  little  common  sense,  and  freedom  from  sect- 
arian prejudice,  to  see  how  the  case  stands.  So 
long  as  a  man  is  thinking  mainly  and  habitually 
of  his  own  sect,  and  the  canonization  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, there  is,  of  course,  no  hope  that  things 
will  be*seen  in  their  natural  relations.  If  it  be 
a  principle  of  your  Church,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  duly  transmitted  only  through  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  church  dignitaries,  of  a  supe- 
rior rank,  called  bishops,  as  electricity  passes 
only  through  proper  conductors,  you  will  not 
want  scraps  of  evidence,  both  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers,  to  dress  out  your  orthodoxy.  But 
if  you  are  not  sworn  to  a  sect^an  open  hearted, 
honest  Christian,  rejoicing  in  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Gospel — ^you  will  bethink  yourself  calmly, 
that,  as  an  ingenious  pleader  makes  the  heet 
speech  when  there  is  least  direct  preof  (there 
being  more  room  for  conjecture,)  so  an  advo- 
cate of  the  divine  right  of  any  particular  Church 
hierarchy  can  always  be  the  more  consistent 
in  his  theory  the  lees  opportunity  church  faia- 
tory  aflPords  of  proving  its  inconsistency.  Be- 
cause it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
with  what  we  certainly  know,  he  straightway 
assumes  ita  absolute  certainty  ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Apostolical  succession  of  Henry  Exeter  is 
excellently  proved,  and  also  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Truly  this  age  hath  not  been  entei^ 
tained  with  a  more  venerable  bubble  than  that  of 
Apostolioitt— O  wie  bes^liget  iinr  Menteken  ein 

*  Planck  in  hit  Geschichte  der  Chriitlichra  Gesell*. 
chsA*!,  Verfawuur  Hanovsr,  180S;  and  Nnnder,  in  his 
Church  History,  vol.i.  The  Apostolical  conmtutmtitm  of 
hif  Eiiglivh  traotUtorare  amusing  enough.  This  oiaible 
little  wag.tail  pla»bes  with  ''  damniible  iteration  ;'*  but 
the  pious  German  pours  himself  calmly  forth  in  a  i-road 
•ttSRBi  of  Christian  Catholicity,  to  the  complete  swamp- 
ing of  the  English  bishops  and  all  Christian  clerocra«y. 
Wa  may  remaik,  generally,  that  the  German  writer, 
seizes  en  the  great  living  organizing  idea  of  Christianity^ 
while  the  Englishman  is  only  aniious  to  magnify  the 
privileges  and  exalt  th«  inyatic  importance  of  ^tbs  sac«r« 
dotal  sastSi 
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ffiMiAirfraknf  Howrolemn.liowdigrnlfied^how 
ioilygnnd  doM  a  learned  prelate  not  show,  when 
letting  forth  these  things  !   And  yet  what  is  it  ? 
ThtPraeHeeof  the  ante-Gregorian  or  ante-Nicene 
Fathers.     Suppose  it  #ere  the  practice  of  the 
apostles.    Do  the  apostles  lay  down,  as  an  im- 
perative rule,  everything  that  they  mention  inci- 
denlsily  as  a  practice  ?    The  apostles  gave  or- 
diaation  by  laying  on  of  hands.     Well ;  they 
Wrowed  this  enstom^  like  many  others^  from  the 
Jevs^and  used  it^like  sensible  men^  without  think- 
ing whether  it  was  bad  or  good.     But  they  did 
not  aay  that,  if  you  please,  you  may  not  ordain  by 
giring  the  Presbyter  a  Bible,  as  sasine  is  taken 
by  delivery  of  earth  and  stone.    A  symbolical 
ceremony  of  this  kind  is  all  very  well  as  a  sym- 
Wical  eeremony,  (though,  with  advancing  civil- 
ization, it  is  apt  to  become  ludicrous :)  but  when 
ycrn  make  mystery  and  magic  of  it,  you  make 
yourself  a  trifler ;  and  the  aign  which  was  in- 
tended to  promote  the  reverence^  becomes  the 
practical  earicature  of  the  thing  signified.*  .  In 
the  same  manner,  if  the  complete  body  of  the 
Snglish  hierarchy  could  be  demonstrated  ver~ 
hatim  et  literatim  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  we 
ire  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  proof  of 
iti  apostolic  sanction.    The  necessity  of  those 
times  might  demand  an  oligarchical  government 
for  the  Church  ;  the  necessity  of  the  present 
times  (as  we  verily  believe  it  does)  may  demand 
a  Republican  or  popular  government.    Surely  it 
ii  the  sheerest  puerility  of  intellect  to  seek  for 
sny  philosophical  or  religious  necessity,  in  adven- 
titisus  and  ephemeral  matters  of  this  kind.    But 
Oxford  is,  and  has  been,  the  nursing  mother  of 
sfl  ehoreh  superstitions;  and,  after  Froude,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  any  ghost  of  a  sickly 
idea  that,   out  of  those  musty   and   monastic 
ihadea,  (not  the  less  silly  because  mantled  in 
much  Greek,)  may  wander  forth   ('ovaj  j)/x«^o 
ea»ror)  into  the  broad  light  of  subi$tantial  day. 

Apostolical  succession  is,  in  no  seisse,  of  divine 
right;  not  in  aft  extraordinary  sense,  because 
to  no  direct  apostolical  institution  can  Episco. 
pal  monopoly  be  traced — and  because  apostolic 
practice  ia  soeh  a  matter  (if  it  could  be  proved) 
it  very  different  from  apostoiic  law  •  not  in  an 
srdinary  sense,  because  Reason  and  the  Light  of 
Nature  utterly  scoot  the  idea.  Popular  election, 
however,  is  of  divine  rigbt,t  both  by  the  law  of 


•  On  this  Ribject,  the  First  Book  of  Duciptint  U  rerj 
visible.  **  Other  ceremonies  than  the  public  approbation 
•r  the  pssple,  and  deelaratian  of  the  chief  ninUtsr,  ihat 
ihi  pcMim  there  prcMatcd  ia  appatated  to  Hrrt  the  Church, 
«i  caiiDoc  approve ;  for  albeit  the  apoitlet  uied  impoai- 
tioQ  of  hjui«b^  yet  tceiDg  the  miracle  is  censed,  the  using 
*f  fbf  cereationy  we  judge  not  necessary. **^C.  iv.  4,  3. 

t  Qnaeritar  an  peiKs  eeeleshini  ant  aolos  ecdesiatticoi 
ihelfctwat  v«icaito  nioistrDnim?  Afllrmatar,  Mque  JOBC 
amiioi^GiayEAT  Vost.  PM.  Efel$^  Hist.  Part  I. 
fi^.  ill.  c.  4. 

If  the  ohaerratlons  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  concerning 
fiviae  right,  in  tbe  introduction  to  hie  able  pamphlet, 
wfrr  ottly  to  Pivfbytery  as  a  form  of  ehnrch  govermnent 
Mp^«cd  te  be  cselnsively  by  dirlno  aasctien,  aa  oppoeed 
to  K^iaeapicy,  we  agree  with  hioi ;  bat  If  he  also  means 
te  itrihe  igaiost  Mpolar  eleetioD,  we  psefsr  to  follow  the 
thrtchdectsr. 


Nature,  which  declares  the  right  of  self-govern* 
ment  inherent  in  every  separate  and  independent 
society ;  and  by  apostolic  and  ante-Nioene  prac- 
tice— i^  such  practice  could  confer  it.  The  Eng- 
lish  Apostolicals  and  Episcopalian    eaclnsives 
pretend  to   deny  this  practice  ;    but  a  oloud 
of  iritnesses  is  ready  to  contradict  then.    Of 
these    we    shal)    proceed   to   examine    a    few. 
First,   with   regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church   in  the   apostolic   age,   so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  few  documents  that  re« 
main,  one  thing  is  certain :  Christ  did  not  se« 
parste  any  easte  of  priests  for  the  service  of 
his  Church,  or  endow  anv  class  of  its  ordin. 
ary  ministers  with  mystical  and  monopollaing 
gifts  of  grace;   but  the  Christian  Church,  in 
the  New  Testament,  means  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  saints. 
The  mission  of  the  apostles  was  not  an  epis* 
eopizing  of  geographical  dioceses,  (or  psrallelo. 
grams,  as  Dr  Chalmers  phrased  it,)  but  a  co- 
denization  of  human  hearts.    It  was  not  lawful 
for  any  of  the  first  Christians  to  call  his  brother 
lord ;  and  he  who  aspired  to  be  greatest  among 
them,  was  ordered  to  make  himself  least.     This 
the  Pope  knew  well,  and  therefore  he  always 
styled  himself  **9ervu»  tenforum;"  under  words 
of  the  profoundest  humility,  after  the  true  sanc- 
timonious fashion,  concealing  thoughts  of  the 
most  aspiring  ambition.    But  the  '^  iervu9  servo- 
rum*'  had  a  meaning  in  the  apostolic  times ;  and, 
therefore,  St  Paul,  even  with  his  extraordinary 
gifts,   never   endeavours   to  lord   it   over   the 
consciences  of  the  brethren,  (as  our  modern 
bishops  do,)  with  a  statutory  orthodoxy;  but 
he    addresses   them    freely    and    familiarly—*  ^ 
"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men  *  judge  ye  what  I 
say  !**     And  as  to  a  caste  of  priests,  or  a  separate 
order  of  clergy^  whose  services  were  considered 
indiepensable  to  the  idea  of  Christianity,  we  sea 
no  trace  of  such  a  thing  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  apostles,  on  the  contrary,  seem  anxious  to 
explain  to  the  brethren  that,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  there  is  neither  king  nor  priest,  but  all 
are  kings  and  priests  unto  Ood  ;  and  presbyters, 
evangelists,  and  other  teachers  and  rulers  of  the 
Church,  are  ordered  to  be  respected,  not  because 
hands  had  been  laid  on  them,  or  because  they 
had  the  exclusive  privilegeof  laying  on  of  hands, 
but  because  of  their  labour  in  the  Lord,  and 
their  abundance  in  good  works.     There  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  office  of  teaching  or  of 
rulini^  the  Church,  in  apostolic  times,  was  con- 
fined   to  any  particular  order  of   men.      The 
clergy.  In  our  modern  sense,  with  all  their  dia. 
tinguishing  rights,  and  distinguishing  prejudices, 
did  not  exist,  could  not  exist,  in  those  days. 
Clergy  then  (xX»j^o/,  1  Pet.  v.  3)  was  synonymous 
with  Church,  (sxxXTjtfiaj )  and  meant  people.   The 
Fathers  themselves  admit  this ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider .what  strange  eonceits  of  sacerdotal  im. 
portanoe  began  to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  the 
clergy  even  before  the  days  of  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tullian,  we  shall  see  the  valuo  of  this  testimony. 
Hilary  (quoted  by  Neander)  says  — "  Primum 

omnea  dooebaat  et  omnea  baptiMbant ;  ut  or«H 
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eeret  pleba  et  multiplicaretur^  omnibus  inter  initia 
conceflsum  est  ut  evangelizarent  et  baptizarent^ 
et  Scripturas  exponerent."  Tertullian  says  the 
same  thing,  De  Baptism :  1.,  c.  81 ;  and  Planck 
shews  clearly  that  the  tremendous  penalty  of  ez- 
communication^  with  which  the  Pope  enacted  such 
magnificent  tragedies,  was  originally  exacted  by 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion, and  by  them  pronounced.*  These  things 
being  so,  it  will  appear  only  rational  that  the 
election  of  its  own  office-bearers  should^  from 
the  beginning,  have  been  recognised  as  a  right 
inherent  in  the  Church,  congregation,  or  brother- 
hood of  the  faithful.  So  it  appears  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (c.  vi.,) 
touching  the  election  of  deacons : — '*  Then  the 
twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto 
them,  and  said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Where- 
fore, brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men 
of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom, whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer, 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  say- 
ing pleased  the  whole  multitude :  and  they  chose 
Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor, 
and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas,  a  prose- 
lyte of  Antioch ;  whom  they  set  before  the  apos- 
tles :  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  them."  If  this  is  not  popular  elec- 
tion, and  by  divine  right  too,  (so  far  as  di- 
yine  right  can  be  by  apostolical  practice,)  we 
know  not  what  is.  The  people  (ctXtj^o;)  choose, 
(e^sXs^avro,)  and  the  apostles  confirm  their  choice 
by  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands.  The  sub- 
stantial right  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
the  mere  form  of  confirmation  is  exercised  by  the 
apostles.  And  this,  too,  in  the  election  of  mere 
deacont !  ''  Episcopus  facit  diaconos,"  was  the 
maxim  of  later  days,  (Cyprian,  ep.  45 ;)  and  in 
later  days  still.  King  Henry's  bishops  told  him 
that  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  by  his  own  kingly  right, 
might  make  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  and 
all  together.  But  the  bishops  now  say  that  no  man 
can  make  a  priest  but  a  bishop ;  and,  after  he  is 
made,  by  their  mystical  rite  of  ordination,  they 
send  him  abroad  into  the  world  to  sneak  into 
some  snug  rectory,  by  venting  bitter  bile  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  please  the  prelates,  and 
turning  smooth  words  to  the  taste  of  the  secular 
powers  that  be,  to  please  the  patrons.  Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  which  every  student  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  primitive  Church  knows,  that 
the  word  which  we  translate  ordination,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than ''  election  by  universal 
suffrage." t     Xf/^oroyij(ri;  bears  its  own  lineage 

*  Gesellichafl*!  Verfassung,  vol.  i.,  p.  180. 

■f  The  paaia^  in  the  Acti  of  the  Apoftlei,  ziv.  23— 
'<  And  whfn  they  had  ordained  them  elden  (or  prietti) 
in  every  charch,*'  ihould  have  heen  translated  voted. 
Whether  King  Jamee*  epiioopal  censonhip  had  any  influ- 
ence here,  and  our  excellent  trantlatori  followed  the  old 
charch  phraseology,  <*  asking  no  questions  for  conscience* 
sake,**  were  hard  to  say.  It  is  notable  enough  that,  in 
S  Cor.Tiii.  19,  they  translate  thesame  word*' cAof^n  of  the 
thmrches.'*    HowsTcr  Ibis  b%  U  is  certain  (if  there  be 


on  its  brow,  and  is  properly  explained  by  the 
t^iXt^avTo  (choice)  of  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  the  Acts.  But  this  did  not  please  the  am- 
bition of  the  clergy ;  and  they  soon  contrired 
that  Xn^oTovrtdti  should  mean  only  the  layiog  on 
of  hands ;  and  that,  when  a  presbyter  was  elected 
with  this  ceremony,  the  ceremony  should  be  the 
main  thing  in  which  the  power  of  nomination  and 
election  might  be  fitly  merged,  while  nothing 
was  left  to  the  people  but  to  stand  quietly  by  and 
cry  Ag/of !  A^tog ! !  A^iogl ! !  (Worthy !  Worthy ! ! 
Worthy ! ! !)  three  times,  when  they  were  bid. 
So,  at  least,  the  ceremony  of  election  to  the  Pres- 
byterial  office  is  detailed,  in  the  pontifical  of  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  the  apostolical  constitutions 
(viii.  4)  shew  at  length  the  early  practice  in 
which  this  originated.  We  may  quote  the  pas* 
sage : — 

"  First,  I,  Peter,  say,  that  a  bishop  must  be 
in  all  things  blameless,  and  selected,  for  his  es- 
pecial virtue,  from  among  the  whole  people; 
who  having  been  nominatediand  being  accepted, 
the  people,  congregating  with  the  Presbytery 
and  the  bishops  present,  shall  give  their  consent, 
(tfuygudox9jru.)  Then  he  who  presides  shall  ssk 
the  Presbytery  and  the  people  if  this  is  the  per. 
son  whom  they  wish  for  a  spiritual  ruler;  and, 
they  agreeing,  he  shall  ask  again  if  the  person 
be  witnessed  by  all  worthy  of  so  honourable  an 
office ;  worthy  by  piety  towards  God,  justice  to- 
wards men,  and  privately  in  the  management  of 
his  family.  And  all  having  given  their  testi- 
mony, not  by  prejudice,  but  honestly,  as  before 
God  and  Christ ;  the  Holy  Spirit  also  being  pre- 
sent, and  all  the  holy  ministering  spirits;  they 
shall  be  asked  a  third  time  if  he  is  truly  worthy 
of  the  ministry,  that,  by  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,  everything  may  be  confirmed ; 
and  when  they  have  consented  a  third  time,  let 
the  vote  (tfuy^^j^a)  be  asked  of  all ;  and  silence 
being  ordered,  &c.,  &c.,  let  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  go  on  1" 

There  is  here,  it  will  be  observed,  something 
more  than  a  form  of  popular  election ;  but  the 
manner  of  managing  the  business  is  evidently 
one  which  would  very  naturally  degenerate  into 
a  form.  The  nomination  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  clergy;  they  proposed  the  candidate,  and 
arranged  all  matters  for  his  ordination ;  it  is  not 
wonderful,  in  this  case,  with  their  immense  and, 
in  those  days,  well-merited  influence,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  necessary  consent  of  the  people, 
they  soon  contrived  (and  prescription  has  done 
greater  wonders)  to  have  everything  their  own 
way.  Centuries,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
idea  became  confirmed  that  the  ordination, 
(Xfi/^orov9j(r/;,)  or  election  to  the  exercise  of  spi- 
ritual functions,  was  a  matter  of  episcopal  and 
not  of  popular  right.  There  is  a  famous  letter 
of  St  Cyprian  to  the  Spaniards,  which  states, 
in  pretty  strong  terms,  the  power  of  the 
people  in   the    matter  of  electing  bishops  in 

any  meaning  in  langnsfte)  that  Titus,  whom  some  people 
look  upon  BMifrdained  fint  bishop  of  the  Cretans,  by  apos- 
tolical succession,  was  voted  into  his  dignity  (whatever  it 
,  was)  by  the  popular  9uffrag$  of  the  churches* 
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the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  ma/  gra- 
tify the  reader  to  see  this  passage  also  at  length. 
Aft«r  congratulating  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Spain  on  their  having  deposed  two  idolatrous, 
and  elected  two  orthodox,  hishops ;  the  Bishop  of 
Carthage  proceeds  to  assign  this  reason  why  the 
people  (piebM)  should  be  particularly  zealous  to 
watch  OTer  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bishops^  viz.,  that 
"  thej  (the  people)  have  the  principal  power,  a$ 
veB  in  electing  worthy  prieete,  as  in  ejecting  the 
fMfBortky,  And  this  practice^"  he  goes  on  to 
nj,  "  comes  to  us  by  divine  authority,  that  the 
priest  shall  be  elected  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  (plebe  preeeente,)  before  the  eyes  of  the 
vfaole  Church,  and  be  declared  worthy  or  un- 
worthy by  public  judgment  and  testimony.  So 
God  orders  Moses  (Num.  10)  to  elect  the  priests 
in  pregence  of  the  whole  synagogue  ;  that  is,  he 
orders  and  declares  that  sacerdotal  ordinations 
sball  not  take  place,  but  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  assisting ;  to  the  end  that,  in  their 
presence,  crimes  may  be  exposed,  and  merits 
proclaimed,  and  ajuH  and  legitimate  ordination 
take  place  hy  the  suffrage  and  sentence  of  all*' 
Thesephrases,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  pretty  strong, 
and  from  a  High  Churchman,  too,  as  the  writer 
was,  (though  no  P.tpist ;)  but  they  only  repeat 
what  we  find  in  Clemens  Rom  anus  (1  Epist.  ad 
Cor.  U,)  who  speaks  of  the  apostles  appointing 
[tahirafTti)  teachers  to  the  Church,  "  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  whole  congregation," 
(«Vf»dox)}tfatf^;  exxX^tf/a^r  'ffatrvig.)  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  procedure 
here  detailed  by  Cyprian  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  liberty  of  the  apostolic  times,  set  forth 
in  the  election  of  deacons.  Not  only  the  pre- 
siding and  directing  power,  but  the  substantial 
ri^ht  of  election,  seems  early  to  havo  been 
usurped  by  the  clergy;  or,  rather  let  us  say, 
freely  and  easily  conceded  by  the  people,  partly 
ont  of  an  easy  confidence,  partly  out  of  a  foolish 
superstition.  And  thus  matters  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse^  till,  in  Italy,  the  Pope  declared 
himself  sole  and  supreme  elector  of  bishops ; 
and  the  Church  (now  the  clergy)  fell  a  victim 
to  the  corruption  which  is  inherent  in  all  self- 
eteeted  corporations.  In  Scotland,  a  different 
spectacle  was  exhibited.  The  clergy  banded 
themselves  into  a  close  conspiracy  with  the  landed 
sriitocracy ;  they  were  more  concerned  to  be  a 
respectable  and  a  gentlemanly  than  to  be  a  free 
and  a  pure  church.  A  main  means  to  secure  this 
vaa  manifestly  to  secure  to  the  Crown  and  the 
country  gentlemen  the  absolute  and  uncondi. 
tional  right  of  presenting  to  benefices  ;  while  the 
people's  right  of  consent  or  dissent  was  system- 
atically reduced  to  a  mere  form  ;  and  the  laity 
bad,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  but  to  swear  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  (which  indeed  most  of  them 
helie?ed  more  honestly  than  their  teachers,)  and 
to  hear  dull  discourses  read  before  the  people 
{prtetente  plebe  !)  by  men  who  had  not  the  heart 
to  speak  to  them. 

Presentation  to  a  benefice,  and  ordination  to 
tbe  priest's  ofiice  generally,  or  to  a  special  cure 
of  souls,  are,  in  modern  language,  two  very  dif- 


ferent things.  The  one  is  properly  an  in. 
corporeal  right,  as  the  jurists  say — the  subject 
of  the  vulgarest  traffic,  and  the  most  mercenary 
compact ;  the  other  is  a  solemn  church-rite,  con- 
fering  a  certain  spiritual  character  on  the  man  ; 
or  it  is  the  act  of  sacerdotal  induction  by  a 
Church  Court,  or  Church  dignitary  thereto  au- 
thorized, introducing  a  spiritual  man  to  the 
special  cure  of  certain  souls.  In  the  primitive 
times  this  distinction  could  not  exist.  The  set- 
ting apart  of  a  person  to  the  sacred  office  was 
entirely  a  spiritual  act,  and  consisted,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  two  parts — the  election  (Xn^orovricfig)  by 
the  people,  and  the  imposition  of  hands  (scr/^eir/^ 
;^s/^6uy)  by  the  presiding  office-bearers  who  might 
happen  to  be  present.  How  the  growing  power 
of  the  clergy  inverted  the  natural  order  of  this 
spiritual  act,  assuming  to  themselves  the  election 
as  a  part  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  leaving 
the  people  only  a  general  approbation  of  their 
doings,  or,  at  most,  a  right  to  state  positive  and 
tangible  objections,  we  have  also  hinted.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  progress  of  this  corruption 
developed  in  detail  may  consult  Planck's  admir- 
able work,  above  quoted.  We  may  only  indicate 
shortly  a  few  main  points  in  this  sacerdotal  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  Church.  In  the  first  place, 
as  the  primitive  clergy  did  not  stand  out  in  a 
distinct  shape  as  opposed  to  the  people,  these 
latter  had  no  cause  to  look  upon  the  actings  of 
their  spiritual  guides  with  the  jealous  watchful- 
ness of  men  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
just  rights  may  be  encroached  on.  Qui  facit 
per  alium  facit  per  se  was  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  the  primitive  Christians  with  regard  to  the 
deeds  of  their  presbyters.  The  bishop  was  the 
perpetual  representative  of  the  people,  into 
whose  hands  they  willingly  committed  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  which,  in  strict  order,  they  ought 
to  have  exercised  themselves.  Churchmen  (even 
primitive  presbyters)  are  fond  of  power;  and 
everything  that  the  people  did  not  positively  re- 
fuse, they  were  willing  to  take.  In  the  second 
place,  the  original  hishops,  Titus,  Timothy, 
Clemens,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  &c.  were  strong 
captains  and  bold  witnesses  to  the  truth,  stand- 
ing in  the  van  of  danger.  They  literally  created 
in  many  cases  the  churches  which  they  ruled. 
The  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  Christianity  was 
pre-eminently  incarnated  in  them.  The  unlimited 
confidence  which  was  placed  in  them  could  not 
be  more  than  they  deserved.  The  Church  was 
helpless,  the  bishop  gave  it  strength;  the  Church 
was  distracted,  the  bishop  breathed  into  it,  even 
by  his  silent  presence,  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
peace.  The  primitive  pastors  were  fathers,  not 
masters ;  the  masters  that  came  in  afterwards 
could  have  no  right  superior  to  that  of  fathers, 
for  the  right  of  the  father  is  supreme.  His  com- 
mands might  be  the  same,  but  the  manner  of 
commanding  was  different.  The  spirit  of  lovb 
was  gone ;  and  the  people,  who  had  rejoiced  in 
the  obedience  of  sons,  now  found  themselves 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable 
slavery.  In  the  third  place,  the  churches,  which 
were  originally  scattered  and  independent,  be< 
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gan— partly  from  the  natural  effect  of  increase, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection  and  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  fellowship — to  club  to- 
gether into  dioceses  and  provinces ;  in  which 
clubs  the  bishops  of  the  diocesan  and  provincial 
tuwns  naturally  acquired,  first  a  directory,  and, 
by  degrees,  an  ofiicial  superiority.  The  bishop 
o£  the  diocese,  with  his  college  of  presbyters,  in 
the  third  century,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  stray  isolated  congregations  of  the 
apostolic  times.  In  these  congregations,  the 
people  naturally  exercised  (for  there  was  no- 
body near  to  interfere  with  their  exercising)  all 
the  rights  peculiar  to  a  society  of  brethren 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  :  but  when  a  regular  army  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  acolyths,  lectors, 
and  exorcists,  was  organized  for  the  management 
of  the  ecclesiastical  associations  of  a  large  cum- 
brous district,  it  was  natural  that  the  more  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  Church  should  be  conducted 
mainly  by  men  whose  situation  rendered  them 
peculiarly  fitted  for  comprehending  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  arrungiog  the  detail  of  h11  Church  matters. 
Hence,  when  a  bishop  was  to  be  elected,  instead 
of  the  universal  suffrage  (Xn^orovf^iftf)  of  the 
congregation,  which  would  now,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  impossible,  and,  perhaps,  in 
other  cases,  have  given  rise  to  heats  and  commo- 
tions ;  the  presbyters  of  the  diocese  assembled, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
church,  managed  matters  quietly  among  them- 
selves ;  and  merely  called  out  the  people,  by  way 
of  formality,  to  give  their  public  concurrence  to 
their  choice.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  they  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  congregration.  In  those  days,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  priests  as  much  as  of  the 
people  to  have  a  aealous  and  a  talented  bishop. 
Such  men,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  found  every- 
where in  days  of  persecution.  People  and  priest, 
for  the  most  part,  marked  and  knew  the  favoured 
individual  beforehand ;  and  thus  a  furmal  voting 
might,  in  most  cases,  be  dispensed  with.  All  these 
circumstances  worked  together  to  change  the  po- 
pular leaders  of  the  Church  into  oligarchic  rulers  i 
everything,  as  yet,  perfectly  innocent,  perfectly 
natural,  and  perfectly  proper.  But  motives  of 
a  low  and  selfish  kind  also  interfered.  First,  no 
doubt,  M  we  have  hinted  all  along,  there  was 
positive  ambition,  spiritual  pride,  and  the  Old 
Adam,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Nevertheless 
they  were  under  a  very  pious  delusion.  They 
sincerely  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the 
continual  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  way 
different  from  vulgar  mortals;  and  with  this 
axiom  all  their  passions  were  sanctified,  and  every 
smallest  act  that  they  performed,  in  a  ministe- 
rial capacity,  was  straightway  magnified  into  a 
miracle.  Baptitim,  for  instance,  the  simple  sign  of 
spiritual  purification,  became  baptismal  regene- 
ration; the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  expressive  commemorative  symbol  of  the  Sa- 
viour's death,  became,  by  virtue  of  the  priest's 
prayer,  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  God ;  and  the 
imposition  of  bands,  as  we  have  seen,  became  also 
»  great  mystery,  {fAucmi^fov,  a  sacrament;)  a  mag- 


netic virtue  was  supposed  to  stream  from  the  or* 
dainer's  hands ;  a  sign  became  a  reality ;  and 
"  AooiPE  SpiniTUM  Sanctum,"  was  said,  without 
blasphemy,  by  men  who  believed  the  Church  (that 
is,  the  clergy)  inspired,  and  the  councils  of  the 
Bishops  infdllible.  As  fur  the  people,  how  could 
they  refuse  to  believe  what  their  best  friends, 
most  faithful  councillors,  and  wisest  teachers 
taught  them  ?  Who  was  learned  enough  among 
the  mass  of  Augustine's  congregation,  in  Hippo, 
to  distinguish  what  Augustine  invented,  out  of 
his  pride  or  subtilty,  and  what  St  Paul  preached 
by  divine  commission  ?  Augustine  himself  knew 
no  Hebrew,  and  little  Greek.  In  times  of  dark, 
ness,  a  sacerdotal  caste  was  almost  unavoidable : 
they  who  actually  were  the  only  learned,  seemed 
to  possess  an  exclusive  divine  right  to  teach  sad 
to  elect  those  who  should  teach  after  them. 
The  people  had  no  confidence  in  themselves,  sod 
they  readily  yielded  themselves  up  to  those  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  guide  them.  Chris- 
tianity gradually  assumed  the  form  that  it  exhi. 
bited  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Christians  of  the 
first  century  were  the  companions  of  the 
apostles;  those  of  the  tenth,  the  bondmen  of 
the  clergy. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  authorities  shore 
quoted  in  support  of  the  original  freedom  of 
election  in  the  Christian  churches,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  two  modern  authorities,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  their  due  weight  with  all  im- 
partial men  ;  Blackstone  and  Gibbon. 

'*  Election  was,  in  the  early  times,"  says  the 
great  English  authority,  "  the  usual  mode  of 
elevation  to  the  Episcopal  chair,  throughout  all 
Christendom ;  and  this  was  promiscuously  per- 
formed by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  clergy." — 
Instit.,  B.  1.,  c.  ii. 

Gibbon  speaks  in  strong  terms : — '*  The  sub- 
mission or  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, on  various  occasions,  afforded  different  pre- 
cedents, which  were  insensibly  converted  into 
positive  laws,  and  provincial  customs ;  but  it  wsf 
everywhere  admitted,  ae  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
religious  policy,  that  no  bishop  could  be  imposed  on 
an  orthodox  church  without  the  consent  qf  its  mem- 
bers.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare 
their  wishes  in  the  choice  of  a  primate:  hut 
those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  freedom 
of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and,  while  they  dis- 
tributed and  reserved  the  honours  of  the  State 
and  army,  they  allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual 
magistrates  to  receive  their  important  offices  from 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  people," 

Milman  endeavours  to  take  away  the  point  of 
this  passage  by  a  note  from  Planck,  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  imperial  residences,  the  emperors, 
immediately  after  they  had  taken  the  Christian 
Church  under  ^ihie  protection,  put  the  Christian 
bishops  under  State  patronage  :  But  this  is  in  no 
wise  subversive  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  the 
first  three  centuries ;  nor  does  it  affect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  in  remote  provincial  dioceses, 
where^  the  aame  Planck  assures  us  that,  so  late 
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ai  the  liztli  e«ntory,  the  people  aseerted  their 
right  of  electing  bishops.  Gibbon^  indeed,  was 
too  DiQch  of  a  philosopher  not  to  see  that  secular 
pttronage  was  a  thing  as  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  Christianity  as  with  the  practice  of  the 
primttire  Church^  Church  and  State,  according 
to  the  genuine  Christian  philosophy,  might  enter 
ioto  many  oontracts  and  special  arrangements 
vith  one  another  ;  but  still  tbey  remained  essen- 
\k\\j  distinct  and  independent ;  of  all  Erastian- 
iuD  inoapable,  without  instant  destruction.  So 
he  says,  admirably^  in  another  passage  of  the 
iame  book — 

"The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a 
peculiar  revenue,  and  to  regulate  the  internal 
policy  of  their  republic  by  a  code  of  laws,  which 
vere  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
the  practice  of  300  years.  When  Constantino 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  cross,  he  seemed  to 
contract  a  perpetual  alliance  with  a  dUtinct  and 
independent  twiUty ;  and  the  privileges  granted 
or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  by  his  succea. 
lors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours 
of  the  court,  but  as  the  just  and  inalienable  rights 
0/  the  eeeUtioMtieal  order," 

Thii  language  might  well  be  adopted  by  Dun- 
lop,  Chalmers,  Candlish,  and  others,  who  are,  at 
present,  so  manfully  defending  the  spiritual  in> 
dependence  of  the  Church  ;  for,  though  an  estab- 
lished church  is  too  generally  hampered  and 
clofged  in  many  ugly  ways,  (besides  that  it  ham- 
pers and  cl(^  other  people,)  yet,  that  any 
Christian  Church  may  properly  be  styled  a  mere 
ereature  of  the  State,  (except  the  monstrous 
Chorch-making  of  King  Henry  VIII.,)  is  a  mere 
lawyer's  idea,  and  ought  to  have  no  wider  circu- 
lation than  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House. 

If  any  one  now  says,  that  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  adduced  is  irrelevant  to  the  modern 
question  of  lay-patronage,  because  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  Church  voluntary  can  be  no  law 
to  the  Christian  Church  established  ;  we  ask  that 
person  what  sort  of  a  law  shall  we  consider  that 
to  be  which  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  al- 
lowed practice,  but  with  the  expressed  principle 
of  the  Church,  in  the  purest  and  most  glorious 
•ge  ?  If  patronage  be  an  essential  part  of  an 
establishment,  then,  without  going  into  any  fur. 
ther  argument,  establishments  must  drop.  The 
Church,  which  is  the  Israel  of  God,  dare  not  act 
£)iau,  and  sell  her  freedom  and  independence  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  £benezer  firskine  aai^  this  a 
century  ago,  like  a  seer,  and  acted  upon  his 
knowledge  like  a  hero.  The  present  Veto- men, 
if  they  are  consistent,  ought  to  canonize  him,  and 
place  his  bust  above  the  Commissioner's  head  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  English  Aposto- 
licals?  If  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  be  infallible 
gnides  in  such  sacerdotal  fooleries  as  £piBeopHl 
ordination,  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  like, 
^by  shall  not  these  persons  dictate  our  practice 
ifi  the  natter  of  popuiar  election  9  Froude  was 
*  philosopher  here-  "  The  mode  of  appointing 
the  bishops,"  says  he,  (I.  370),  "  is  th«  real  seat 


of  the  disorder  of  the  Church.     The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  sure  lam  that,  unless  seme- 
thing  be  done  about  it,  there  must  be  a  separa- 
tion in  the  Church  before  long,  and  I  shall  be 
one   of  the  separatists."    Froude  had  but  one 
idea ;  but  he  had  worked  out  that  idea  into  a 
marvellous  and  poetical  oonsistency,  of  which 
your  sensible  men  have  no  conception.     He  was 
no  Romanist ;  he  could  not  swallow  the  Council 
of  Trent  at  a  gulp,  with  all  that  went  before  and 
all  that  might  come  after  it :  but  he  lived  in  the 
monastico-sacerdotal  Christianity  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  an  Apostolical 
Church,  whose  highest  office-bearers  are  elected 
by  secular  influence,  in  this  country  by  a  poll, 
tical  party,  (who  may  be  Wnras,)  was  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.    If  the  Whigs  had  not  come 
into  office,   however,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
poor    lad  would  ever  have  seen  so  clearly  on 
this  point. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  immediate  effect  had 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  by  Constan. 
tine,  on  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  people? 
Two  new  things  came  into  the  Church;  endow- 
ments and  lay-patronage;  and  with  these  the 
secular  metamorphosis  of  the  Christian  Church 
began.  The  endowment,  however,  worked  ad- 
mirably, not  only  in  secularizing  the  minds  of 
the  clergy,  but  in  rendering  them  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  people  in  the  last  and  most 
necessary  ties  that  had  bound  them.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  priests,  as  a  separate  order,  became 
now  complete.  But  the  clergy  paid  a  high  price 
for  this  independence.  At  the  outset  of  their 
alliance  with  the  State,  there  was  no  Pope  to 
lead  them  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  hav- 
ing loosened  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  living 
connexion  with  the  people,  they  came  imme- 
diately under  the  power  of  the  prince;  for 
there  was  no  other  power  in  those  days — and 
the  prince  was  supreme.  Two  things  happened. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  assumed  the  right,  first, 
of  confirming  the  election  of  bishops,  and,  by 
degrees,  of  taking  that  election  into  their  own 
hands.  This  seemed,  indeed,  but  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  protection  which  the  early  emperors 
afforded  the  Church  against  its  persecutors. 
Again,  Christianity  now  knew,  for  the  first  time, 
what  it  was  to  become  a  fashionable  or  Court 
religion ;  the  doctrines  of  fishermen  were  believed 
by  Aulic  councillors ;  and  the  gospel  of  the  poor 
found  every  Graf  and  Heerzog  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  willing  to  signalize  himself  by 
munificence  to  the  clergy,  and  promoting  schemes 
of  church-extension ;  and  not  merely  fashion, 
but  real  piety  and  warm  devotion,  were  at  the 
bottom  of  these  things.  Church  and  State  worked 
amicably  together,  and  almost  seemed  identified ; 
innumerable  churches  were  built  at  the  private 
cost  of  pious  landholders ;  and  when  the  builder 
claimed  the  right  of  presenting  a  priest  to  his 
own  church,  he  only  seemed  to  be  claiming  his 
own.  The  original  patron,  or  pious  lord  of  a 
manor,  founding  a  church  and  endowing  a  priest 
on  his  own  territory,  never  could  appear  as  a 
usurper  of  church  rights  ;  he  was  himself  a  pact 
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of  the  cboTcb  general^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  rooit  active  and  influential  member  of  that 
congregation  whose  priest  he  nominated.  So  far 
from  viewing  him  with  suspicion,  both  priest  and 
people  had  every  reason  to  look  with  gratitude, 
reverence,  and  pleasant  acquiescence  on  the  do. 
ings  of  patrons.  But  gratitude  is  apt  to  forget 
itself.  The  heir  was  the  same  person  in  law 
with  the  defunct ;  but  he  might  be,  and  oAen 
was,  a  very  different  person  in  reality.  So  soon 
as  the  right  of  the  orif^inal  patron  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  ungodly  successor,  the  whole 
relation  of  patronage  was  changed ;  the  blessing 
became  a  curse ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  found, 
but  found  too  late,  that  a  man  who  submits 
to  be  patronised  one  moment,  may,  by  the  same 
right,  be  persecuted  the  next.  Inductibn  into 
the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  now  became  a 
matter  of  vulgar  merchandise ;  and  the  cure  of 
Bouls  was  familiarly  and  most  appropriately  de- 
nominated a  living.  But  the  spirit  of  the  clergy 
was  too  high  in  the  middle  ages  to  tolerate  such 
appalling  Erastianism  as  the  counsels  of  the 
moderate  party  made  dominant  through  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  later  times.  Private  pa- 
tronages, when  once  constituted,  were  allowed 
to  remain,  (for  the  law  could  recognise  no  spi- 
ritual equities;)  but  a  bold  stand  was  made 
against  imperial  usurpation  ;  and  whereas  there 
were  only  two  luminaries  in  the  public  heaven 
of  those  times,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
Gregory  VII.  made  it  out  successfully  that  the 
Pope  should  be  the  Sun,  and  the  Emperor  only 
the  Moon.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Hil- 
debrand  was  right  in  this  matter.  Nicholas  II., 
under  his  direction,  held  a  council  at  Rome, 
(anno  1058,)  wherein  he  declared  that  the  accus- 
tomed confirmation  of  the  papal  election  by  the 
Emperor,  should  not  be  held  necessary  to  a  legal 
election ;  and  that,  henceforward,  the  head  of 
the  Church  should  be  elected  by  a  conclave  of 
the  prime  dignitariee  of  the  Church,  the  Col. 
lege  of  Cardinals ;  and  that  election  be  held  just 
and  legitimate  in  itself,  without  imperial  inter- 
ference. The  same  high  principle  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal independence  was  asserted  by  Hildebrand, 
when  he  came  to  the  Popedom,  against  Henry 
IV.  The  collision  between  Church  and  State, 
in  the  matter  of  investiture  by  ring  and  crosier, 
and  the  barefooted  and  bareheaded  penance  of 
the  German  Emperor,  before  the  wintry  walls 
of  the  Tuscan  palace,  are  known  to  all  readers  of 
history.  In  England,  *'  that  obstinate  and  arro- 
gant prelate,"  (as  Blackstone  will  have  it,)  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  carried  out  the  spiritual  theory  of 
church  election,  against  Henry  I.;  and  the 
Church  was  triumphant  again,  till,  as  the  same 
Blackstone  says.  King  Henry  VIII.  restored  the 
ancient  right  of  nomination  to  the  Crown.  But 
this  ancient  right  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  a  mere 
usurpation.  The  "/«•  re^itim"  never  could 
extend  to  spiritual  matters  by  any  other  law  but 
by  the  law  of  robber)-.  Our  Protestant  writers, 
indeed,  are  accustomed  to  declaim  against  Hilde- 
brand, (whom  they  pun  into  Hell.brand,)  and  to 
l*Qd  the  doings  of  Hemy  VIII.  as  a  great 


Church  Reformer.  But  this  is  mere  party  pre. 
judice.  Pope  Gregory,  in  the  matter  of  investi- 
tures, acted  consistently  with  the  theory  and 
with  the  early  practice  of  the  Church.  Our 
modern  Presbyterian  Veto-men  act  exactly  upon 
the  same  principle,  and  that  principle  is  Indb- 
PRNDBNCE.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Dr 
Chalmers  claims  independence  for  the  Church — 
that  is,  the  people  ;  while  Gregory  claimed  that 
independence  for  the  Church — that  is,  the 
clergy.  But  the  difference  is  merely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
nineteenth ;  in  the  great  and  inviolable  idea  of 
Church  supremacy  in  Church  matter t,  Dr  Chal- 
mers and  Pope  Gregory  are  at  one.  There  is 
nothing  unchristian  in  the  mere  idea  of  a  Pope  ; 
the  Church  of  Christ,  throughout  the  world,  may 
as  consistently  be  ruled  by  one  Pope,  as  by  two 
Archbishops  in  England  ;  and  so  long  as  neither 
Chalmers  nor  Gregory  pretend  to  lord  it  over 
things  temporal,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Gregory  did  attempt 
also  to  lord  it  over  things  temporal,  (whether 
certain  Protestant  Popes  have  not  virtuaUy 
done  the  same  thing,  we  do  not  at  present  in- 
quire ;)  but  bating  this  offence,  so.  long  as  the 
Pope's  supremacy  identifies  itself  with  Church 
independence,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ro. 
manists  for  their  exertions  in  this  matter,  and 
acknowledge  them  as  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
cause.  Was  it  not,  indeed,  a  noble  heroism  with 
which  Father  Cam  plan,  under  Elizabeth,  and  tho 
Carthusian  monks  under  Henry,  withstood,  to  the 
death,  the  new-fangled  royal  orthodoxy  of  the 
English  Reformers  ?  Truly,  if  the  Church  must 
have  a  head  ti/wn  earthy  the  Pope  was  a  much 
more  likely  one  than  the  King  !-^— and  \f  stands  a 
monument  of  indelible  disgrace  to  English  Pro- 
testantism, that  80  many  eminent  men  ahonld 
have  died  martyrs  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath 
which,  to  a  calm  philosopher,  appears  monstrous 
absurdity,  and,  to  a  pious  Catholic,  could  not 
appear  anything  less  than  blasphemy.  But  we 
shall  say  nothing  more  of  this;  as  it  is  not  allowed 
a  Christian  virtue,  in  any  Protestant,  to  praise  a 
Papist.  Only,  we  assert,  (and  that  strange  crea. 
tureFroude,  saw  this  also,*)  that  the  Eliiabethan 
Protestants,  in  bringing  in  jus  regium  into  spi- 
ritual matters,  were  acting  most  inconsistently, 
not  only  with  Protestantism,  but  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  idea  of  a  Christian  Church.  The  Pa- 
pists and  the  Puritans  both  claimed  jue  cfimncim 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  both  consistently  ; 
so  far  as  that  claim  related  to  Chnrch  govern, 
ment,  we  disallow  both ;  so  far  as  it  related  to 
Church  independence,  both  are  right.  When 
Pope  Gregory,  by  his  party  in  Germany,  made  a 
new  Emperor,  he  sent  him  a  crown,  on  which  was 

inscribed  the  verse— 
'<  Petra  detHt  Petro^  Petms  diadmM  Rudelph^'^ 

•  •>(  Xhs  Episcopaliani  did  not  claim  Jut  dimnum  i  in- 
deed Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  party  coniidered  her  at 
the  origin  of  Ecdetiaitical  powers.  The  Puritans  thoof  ht 
it  axiomatic  that  there  most  he  a  Church  fovemmcnt 
with  jut  diffinum  ;  and  since  they  had  been  taught  to  dc- 
■piae  hiitory  and  tradition,  looked  for  it  in  the  Bihlc**^ 
RemainB,  I.  S2& 
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Tbii  wti  ilxnrd  enough ;  for  Peter  had  no  com- 
■iision  to  give  diadems ;  but  was  it  less  absurd 
in  Heniy  to  conrert  his  palace  into  a  manufao- 
tay  for  articles  of  faiths  and  turn '  Protestant 
Coarti  of  Justice  into  Councils  of  Catholic  or. 
tkodoxy?  Doubtless,  the  absurdity  of  creed- 
Dikiog  here  reached  its  climax.  Only  we  can. 
sot  psM  this  censure  on  our  fellow  Protestants 
withoat  mentioning  its  palliation.  The  Pope 
vai formidable  in  those  days:  he  had  a  sword  as 
wen  Si  a  crosier;  and^  unless  the  Protestants 
were  content  quietly  to  be  cut  down,  they  must 
aeedi  have  some  champion  equally  well  armed 
to  fi^t  for  them.  Now  there  was  no  champion 
thit  could  dispute  the  ground  with  the  Pope 
but  the  Msgistrate ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  policy 
of  all  Protestants  to  win  over  the  Princes  of 
the  earth  to  their  side ;  without  this,  indeed,  they 
would  have  been  utterly  extirpated :  and  as  the 
Pope,  to  his  Episcopal  crosier,  had  added  the 
King'e  eword ;  so  the  Protestants,  to  the  sword 
of  the  King,  added  the  Bishop  s  crosier.  Thus 
the  adverse  champions  were  fairly  met. 

But  this  was  merely  a  concession,  and  a  tem- 
porary one.  The  true  principles  of  Protestant- 
ian  were  essentially  opposed  to  all  mongrelism 
of  Church  and  State ;  much  less  could  they  aU 
low  the  monstrous  Erastianism  of  Henry.  This 
inportant  point  (for  the  whole  veto  question 
fcingw  on  it)  will  be  made  most  clear,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  other 
public  and  authentic  protocols  of  the  Reforma- 
tioo ;  to  which  great  world-revolution  (as  the 
Germans  say)  the  course  of  inquiry  now  leads 

The  Augsburg  Confession  was  composed  by 
Pbilip  Melancthon,  and  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  in  presence  of  the  orders  of  the  em- 
pire, in  diet  assembled,  anno  1530.  In  the  chapter 
**pt  Potestcte  Eeciesia$tica,"  we  read — *'  Great 
iitpntes  have  been  in  the  Church  concerning  the 
power  of  bishops ;  and  many  evils  have  resulted 
from  the  confounding  of  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical jorisdiction.  But  ecclesiastical  power  con- 
cerns only  eternal  things,  and  has  as  little  to  do 
with  political  administration,  as  with  the  art 
cf  music  or  any  other  art.  For  the  objects  of 
political  administration  are  altogether  distinct 
from  the  objects  of  a  Church.  The  magistrate 
defend*,  not  minds,  but  bodies  and  corporal 
^^^^  against  public  wrongs;  and  he  coerces 
■en  with  the  sword  and  with  corporal  pain,  that 
ke  may  preserve  civil  peace  and  justice."  This  de- 
eUration  waa  pointed  principally  against  the  usur- 
pation of  temporal  power  by  the  Bishops.  Me- 
lucthon,  who  was  a  wise  and  a  politic  man,  took 
Ctte,  on  this  delicate  occasion,  to  say  nothing 
•bout  the  other  grievance  of  the  Papal  times, 
tbe  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power  by  the 
Pnnees.  This  principle  of  distinct  and  separate 
jviidiction,  however,  when  consistently  carried 
•ttt,  leads  necessarily  to  the  condemnation  of 
i«7-P»tronage,  and  the  restitution  to  the  Church 
ef  her  ancient  power  of  electing  her  own  office, 
^rsrs.  Accordingly,  the  Helvetic  Confession 
IPwks  more  plainly  out  on  this  subject— (C.  18, 


De  Ministris  Ecclesiae.) — ^*  Ecclesiastical  min. 
isters  should  be  called  and  elected  by  ecdesiasti. 
cal  and  legitimate  election ;  that  is,  let  them  be 
religiously  chosen  by  the  Church,  or  by  persons 
deputed  to  this  effect  by  the  Church,  in  a  just 
order,  without  crowds,  seditions,  or  contention." 
This  clause  clearly  cuts  at  lay.patronage ;  but  it 
is  so  expressed  as  to  allow  of  that  abuse ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  confes. 
sions  of  any  Protestant  church  to  declare  against 
a  right  which  the  law  of  every  Protestant  state 
more  or  le^^s  recognised.  It  was  the  wisdom, 
therefore,  of  those  who  framed  these  documentSi 
to  touch  on  this  matter  as  lightly  as  possible,  or 
to  let  it  pass  altogether.  Our  Westminster  Con. 
fession  says  nothing  more  than  that  the  Church 
possesses  a  government  within  herself,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  ;  and  nothing 
more  could  be  said,  so  long  as  patronage  was  the 
recognised  law  of  the  land :  but  what  the  true 
sentiments  were,  both  of  the  Helvetic  Church, 
the  Dutch  Church,  and  all  the  sister  churches 
that  sprung  from  Calvin,  may  very  easily  be 
shewn.  Calvin  discourses  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Institutions,  c.  iii. 
b.  15.  His  main  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the 
substantial  right  shall  be  in  the  people,  accord, 
ing  to  the  texts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
above  quoted,  while  the  Presbytery  exercise  a 
controlling  and  directing  power.  "  Habemus  ergo 
esse  banc  ex  verbo  del  legit  imam  ministri  voca. 
tionem,  ubi  ex  populi  consensu  et  approbatione 
creantur  qui  visi  fuerint  idonei :  praesse  autem 
election!  debere  alios  pastores,  ne  quid  vel  per 
levitatem,  vel  per  mala  studia,  vel  per  tumultum 
a  multitudine  peccetur." 

On  the  subject  of  lay.patronage,  Beza,  the 
second  great  doctor  of  our  Church,  is  quite 
furious  :«- 

"  As  for  the  creatures  of  the  Pope,  this  I  say, 
this  I  proclaim,  that  all  their  provisions,  present- 
ations, collations,  signatures,  bulls,  &c.,  are  so 
many  windows,  through  which  men  rush  by  force 
into  the  fold  of  the  Lord  ;  so  many  coney, 
burrows,  by  which  they  undermine  the  house  of 
God  ;  inasmuch  as  neither  in  the  Word  of  God, 
nor  in  any  writing,  Greek  or  Latin,  of  the  pa* 
rent  Church,  is  any  mention  made  of  these 
things ;  which,  indeed,  originally  Satan  spewed 
out,  that  he  might  poison  the  family  of  the 
Chtirch ;  and,  therefore,  I  count  it  sin  to  talk  of 
the  reformation  of  these  things,  concerning 
which,  all  serious  and  pious  men  can  only  have  but 
one  opinion  ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  ejected,  abo- 
lished, and  altogether  annihilated."  (Apud  Vost, 
Pol.  Eccles.  Pol.  8,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iv.)  From  this 
learned  Dutchman  it  was  our  original  intention 
to  have  given  some  details  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Dutch  Church,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  matter  of  sacerdotal  election ;  but 
the  fear  of  being  tedious  has  kept  us  back.  We 
may  only  state  shortly,  that  though  Voet  holds, 
with  Calvin,  that  the  Presbytery  has  a  directing, 
deliberative,  and  judicial  power  in  the  election  ; 
he  nevertheless  maintains,  most  sturdily,  that  the 
consent  of  the  people  bona  fide  given,  is  to  enter 
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as  an  etsential  element  into  the  oontideratien  of 
the  Presbytery,  To  secure  this,  a  precognition 
of  the  popular  mind  is  ordered  to  be  taken  by 
the  Presbytery,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  elec- 
tion. And  to  shew  how  important  the  Dutch 
divine  esteems  popular  assent ;  in  answer  to  the 
question^  whether  the  candidate  who  is  preferred 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  is  to  be 
elected  solely  because  of  this  majority^  he 
answers — Yes  I  as  the  general  rule ;  but  special 
exceptions  may  occur,  in  which  a  right  of  inter- 
posing and  ejecting  is  left  to  the  Presbytery.  We 
need  not  add^  that,  with  these  sentiments,  Voet  is 
a  decided  enemy  to  lay.patronage^  which  he  de- 
nounces as  a  thing  altogether  foreign  to  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  of  which 
Grotius  and  the  Arminians  had  undertaken  the 
hopeless  advocacy.  In  these  opinions  of  Calvin 
and  Voet,  we  seem  to  iind  the  germ  of  the  juste 
milieu  system, between  absolute  patronage  and  po- 
pular election,  which  Dr  Muir  had  the  credit  of 
proposing  in  the  General  Assembly.  But  we  warn 
the  Christian  people  to  beware  of  this  scheme  ; 
for  though  both  Calvin  and  Dr  Muir  propose  it 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  though  it  looks  very 
wise  and  orderly  upon  paper,  it  has  one  great 
fault : — in  practice  it  won't  work.  Unless  the 
clergy  were  angels,  indeed,  they  could  not  be 
intrusted  with  such  a  loose  and  vague  equity 
as  is  here  set  forth.  Either  the  people  must 
elect  positively  by  a  ^'  call/'  or  refuse  absolutely 
by  a  VETO.  Their  power  of  electing  the  man 
they  like,  or  rejecting  the  man  they  dislike, 
must  be  absolute ;  otherwise  the  election  is  not 
in  them  substantially,  and  their  power  of  con- 
sent little  better  than  the  Queen's  consent  to  an 
act  of  Parliament  that  has  passed  unanimously 
through  both  Houses.  For  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  positive  objections  to  a  man's  temper, 
character,  or  gifts,  is  always  invidious;  and 
therefore,  unless  Dr  Muir  can  embody  in  his 
measure  some  tangible  guarantee  that  the 
free  consent  of  the  People  shall  be  the  principal 
thing  considered  by  the  Presbytery  in  all  induc- 
tions of  presentees,  his  scheme  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
vague    right    of    Presbyterial     direction    and 


supervision  in  the  admission  of  ministers,  was 
the  very  thing  that  deprived  the  people  of 
all  voice  in  the  matter.  They  were  allowed  to 
stfxie  reasonable  objections;  and  the  Presbytery 
judged  of  the  rationality.  What  this  procedure 
would  end  in,  with  such  an  ambitious  thing  as 
human  nature,  need  not  be  said.  By  suffering 
this,  in  the  first  three  centuries,  the  people 
played  the  whole  election  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  and  by  suffering  this  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  (under  the  "  wise  and  enlightened  policy" 
of  the  moderate  Presbyteries,)  they  made  the 
ri;;ht  of  the  patron  absolute.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  Calvin  (though  a  stout 
assertor  of  Church  power)  meant  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  name,  when  he  dis- 
coursed, at  length,  on  the  ^'  calling"  of  Christian 
ministers  by  the  Christian  people.  The  Iteformers 
of  the  16th  century  were  too  fresh  from  the  many 
mockeries  of  Romanism,  to  bring  out  any  new- 
fangled,  decent,  and  solemn  liks  of  their  own. 
They  knew  very  well  that  the  form  of  a  call  ex- 
isted in  the  Romi>h  Church,  and  was  to  be  heard 
daily  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters.*  Neither 
Martin  Luther  nor  John  Calvin  were  men  who, 
with  an  air  of  dignified  solemnity,  would  discourse 
seriously  of  what  they  knew  to  be  humbug.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  John  Knox  and  our  early 
Scottish  Reformers,  fresh  from  the  Geneva  at- 
mosphere of  liberty,  express  themselves  very 
strongly  and  pointedly  on  this  matter  of  popular 
election.  In.  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline^ 
(the  Book  of  Policy  at  present  recognised  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,)  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  The  liberty  of  the  election  of  persons 
callit  to  the  Ecclesiastical  functions,  and  observit 
without  interruption  swa  lang  as  the  Kirk  was 
not  corruptit  by  Antichrist,  we  desyre  to  be  rc- 
storit  and  reteinit  within  this  realm  ;  swa  that 
nane  be  intrudit  upon  ony  congregation,  either 
be  the  Prince  or  ony  inferiour  person,  without 
lawfull  election,  and  the  assent  of  the  people 
owir  quhom  the  person  is  placit,  as  the  practice 
of  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Kirk,  and  gude 
order  craves.  And  because  this  order,  wkilk 
God's  Word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  Patronages 
and  presentations  to  benefices,  used  in  th9  Paipe's 


*  We  ntnct  the  following  fh>iii  the  Roman  Pontifical,  expretttng  our  obligation  for  the  rtfierenoe  to  Planck  s—. 

De  Ordinatione  Presbyteri. 

Jrchi  Diaconus, — Reyerendineme  Pater,  poitulat  lancta  mater  eccleiia  Catholica  ut  bos  prMSntet  Diaooiiet 
ad  onus  Presbyteri  ordinetis. 

Ponfifex.'^Scli  illos  esse  dignos  ? 

jirchi  Z>tar<mu«.— Quantum  humana  ft^gilitaflnossetinit  et  scio  et  teitiflcor  iptos  dignoi  esse  ad  hnjusonerls  ofBcii. 

PonHfex — (Addreuing  the  clergy  and  p«ople.) — Quoniam  fratret  chariisimi  reclori  navls,  et  narigio  defen^ndh, 
eadem  est  Tel  Mcuritatii  ratio  vd  communis  timorU,  par  eonim  debet  «tse  tententia  qoortm  causa  oommunii  exiatit. 
Ncque  enim  fnit  fnistra  a  patribui  intthutnm  ut  de  electione  illorum  qui  ad  regimen  altaris  adhibeiidi  Aunt  coa- 
sulatur  etinm  Populus,  quia  de  ritu  et  conveivatione  pre^entandi  quud  nonunquam  ignoratur  a  pluribus,  seta- 
tur  a  paucis ;  et  neceste  est  ut  faciliux  ei  quia  obedientiam  exhibeat  ordinato  cui  assentum  prmbuerH  ordinanda. 
Horum  siquldem  Diaeononim  in  Preibyteroi,  auxiliante  Domino,  ordinandonim,  (quantum  uiihi  vfdeter,)  probata 
et  Deo  placita  existit,  et  digna,  ut  arbitror  eccletiatticl  honoris  aogmen to.  Scd  ne  tinum /or/oMe  t«/  paucos  avt 
dseipimt  assentus  vel  faUat  affectio,  sententia  est  expstenda  multobum.**  Itaque  quid  de  corum  artibus  ant 
moribus  noTeriiis,  quid  de  merito  Bentiatit  libera  Toce  pandatis,  et  his  tetitimoninm  sacenlotii  magis  pro  merito  quam 
affectione  aliqua  tribuatis.  Si  quia  igitur  habet  aliquid  contra  illos,  pro  Deo  et  propter  Deum,  cum  fidticia  exeat 
et  dicat :  VerumtamEN  MEMOR  sit  conditionis  sua  Let  him  remember  he  is  a  layman  !  and  that  the  whole 
Pontifical  invitation  ^>  popular  conitnt  is  humbuo.  This  is  exactly  the  solemn  farce  that  the  old  Moderatrs  played 
off  upon  the  Scottish  people.  They  talk  about  the  Veto  being  «*  arbitrary**  on  the  part  of  the  people :  bat  they 
forgf  t  to  tell  US  their  system  was  alio  ARBxraARV  on  the  part  of  the  patron^  and  altogether  nuoatobTi  so  far  as  the 
.rights  of  the  people  were  concerned. 
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lirky  we  dmte  all  tbem  that  truly  fear  God  ear- 
nestly to  eonsider,  that  forsvMmeikle  aa  the 
osmes  of  PatronagOB  and  Benefices  together 
vith  the  effect  thereof^  have  flowit  frae  the  Paip 
aod  cormption  of  the  Canon  Law,  only  in  so  far 
as  thereby  ony  person  was  intrusit  or  placit  ower 
kirkis  having  curam  animarum^  And  forswa- 
meikle  as  that  manner  of  proceeding  hes  no 
varrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  hut  is  contrary  to 
the  same,  and  to  the  said  liberty  of  election,  they 
oneht  not  now  to  have  place  in  this  Licht  of  He- 
formation.  And  therefore,  quhasuroever  will,  em- 
brace God  s  Word,  and  desyre  the  Kingdome  of  his 
SuQ  Christ  Jesus  to  be  advanciti  they  will  also 
embrace  and  receive  that  policie  and  order 
qahilk  the  Word  of  God  and  upright  estate 
of  his  kirk  craves;  otherwise  it  is  in  vaine  that 
they  have  professit  the  samen."t  This  strong 
declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  our  early 
Reformers  was  agreed  upon  in  the  General  As- 
•embly,  anno  1578,  and  inserted  in  the  Registers 
of  Assembly,  anno  1581.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  00  doubt  what  the  original  historical  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  with  regard  to  1^ 
patronage.  It  was  considered  aa  one  of  the 
*'  Tsine  abuses  of  the  Palp's  Kirk  ;"  and,  as  such, 
ii  caulogpied  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  under 
'-certain  speciall  heids  of  Reformation  which 
»e  crave."  The  "  Paip,"  in  those  days,  was  the 
incarnation  of  Antichrist,  and  had,  of  course, 
to  bear  the  blame  of  all  iniquity.  But  the  real 
caose  of  patronage  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  the 
mordiaate  lust  of  the  clergy  after  perpetual  en- 
dowments; But  what  did  the  State  say  to  all 
this  ratiocination  ?  Presbytery  was  established 
in  the  year  1598;  and,  by  the  act  of  Establish- 
ment, was  given  to  the  "  certain  speciall  heida 
of  Reformation  which  we  crave,"  and  to  popular 
election,  principally,  the  lib  dibect.  '*  And  or- 
dainis  all  presentationes  to  benefices  to  be  direct 
to  the  particular  Presbyteries  in  all  time  coming ; 
with  full  power  to  give  collation  thereupon; 
and  to  put  order  to  all  matters  and  causes  ec- 
clesiastical within  their  bounds,  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  kirk;  provided  the  fore- 
nid  Pre9byterie9  be  bound  and  tutricted  to  re- 
eeive  and  admit  whatsomever  qualified  minis- 
ter  presented  be  kie  Majesty  or  laiek  patrons," 
Thus  patronage,  or  secular  election  to  the 
great  Church  offices,  became  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  remained  so,  till  Charles  I.^  with  that 
foolhardiness  of  purpose  which  characterises  re- 
ligious Toryism,  endeavouring  to  carry  the 
Anglican  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy  into 
practical  effect  in  Scotland,  by  vaulting  ambition, 
overleaped  himself ;  and  an  old  woman  with  a 
stool  overturned  the  divine  right  of  most  re- 
ligious  and  gracious  sovereigns  for  ever.  Honour 
be  to  the  staunch  and  true-hearted  Presbyterians 
of  those  days  I  The  civil  magistrate  has  power 
to  call  »ynods,  and  to  dismiss  them ;  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  says  that,  and  therefore  we 
must  suppose  it  orthodox;  but  synods  have  also 
power  to  call  and  to  dismiss  themselves ;  and, 


*  '*  DaDlop*a  Confessions,**  Vol.  II.  page  799.  j 


on  this  principle,  the  "  rebellious"^  assembly  of 
1638  acted.  But  rebellion  against  usurpation  is 
a  sacred  right.  The  King  of  England  had 
usurped  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  Church 
in  religious  matters  ;  against  this  usurpation  the 
Church  of  Scotland  rebelled ;  and,  by  that  re- 
bellion, founded  our  liberties  upon  a  rock  which 
never  can  be  shaken.  By  that  ''  rebellious" 
Assembly  of  1638,  bishops  were  banished. 
Royal  Liturgies  excommunicated,  and  Lay 
Patronage  interdicted.  It  was  publicly  declared 
to  be,  and  to  have  been  from  the  beginning,  a 
principle  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  intruded  into  any  Church  office, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  was  called  to  preside.  And  so  strongly  had 
this  principle  been  asserted,  under  the  Common- 
wealth, that  (notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
Charles  the  Second*s  bloody  supremacy}  William 
and  Mary,  at  the  glorious  revolution,  found  it 
necessary  to  abolish  Lay  Patronage  altogether. 
What  they  introduced  instead  thereof,  was  indeed 
a  very  different  thing  from  pure  popular  election  ; 
but  it  was,  in  any  view,  a  manifest  triumph  of 
Presbyterian  independence,  and  a  vindication  of 
the  genuine  principles  of  popular  liberty  in  the 
Church  for  which  Calvin  wrote  and  John  Knox 
battled,  tn  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  un- 
important to  quote  the  words  of  King  William's 
act : — "  Their  Majesties  do  statute  and  declare 
that,  in  case  of  the  vacancy  of  any  particular 
church,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with  a 
minister,  the  heritors  of  the  said  parish,  being 
inhabitants,  and  the  elders,  are  to  name  and  pro- 
pose the  person  to  the  whole  congregation^  to  be 
either  approven  or  disapproven  by  them ;  and, 
if  they  disapprove,  that  the  disapprovers  give  in 
their  reasons,  to  the  effect  the  affair  may  be 
cognosced  upon  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
at  whose  judgment  and  by  whose  determination 
the  calling  and  entry  of  a  particular  minister  is 
to  be  ordered  and  concluded."  Here,  if  the 
Presbyteries  exercised  their  legitimate  power 
with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  bona  fide  will 
of  the  people,  things  were  certainly  not  a  little 
improved;  but,  what  an  imperfect  act  this  is, 
so  far  as  popular  rights  are  concerned,  requires 
no  eagle's  eye  to  perceive.  The  absolute  mon- 
archy of  the  lay  patron's  right  under  the  old 
system,  is  here  changed  into  an  aristocratic  and 
clerical  supremacy.  For  what  have  heritors, 
qua  heritors,  to  do  with  a  Christian  church  ?  A 
man  may  be  an  heritor,  (nominally  and  ex^ 
ternally  a  Presbyterian  too,)  and,  all  the  while, 
remain  as  complete  a  practical  Heathen  as  ever 
was  cut  down  by  Charlemagne.  But  more ; 
these  heritors  might  be,  and  many  of  them  Were, 
Episcopalians  ;  in  those  times,  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  all  times, 
inclined  to  favour  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
infiuence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  secret  tendency  of  this  act  was  to 
create  a  prominent  over-riding  Episcopalian  in- 
fluence to  control  the  free  movements  of  the  Pres^ 
byterian  people ;  for  the  politicians  of  those  days 
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knew  well  that  Presbyterj  was,  and  a1wa}r8  bad 
beeo>  a  thing  essentially  republican.    And,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  (with  the  laudable  wish^  no 
doubt,   of   peace   and  conciliation,   after  such 
troublous  times)  the  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian churchy  in  the  Assemblies  that  followed 
on  the  Revolution,  displayed  a  want  of  zeal  for 
true  Presbyterian  principles,  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  their  office,  and  with  the  necessities 
of  the  time.    Latitudinarianism  on  principles  of 
Church  government,  in  the  year  1840,  may  be 
only  another  name  for  charity  and  philosophy ; 
but,   latitudinarianism,  in  the  year   1689,  was 
plain  indifference  in  things  esteemed  most  sa- 
cred, yea,  manifest  treachery.      Accordingly,  it 
is    impossible  to  approve  of    the  conduct  of 
the  General    Assembly,  in   1694,    in  instruct- 
ing their  commission  ''to  receive  into  minis- 
terial communion  such  of  the  late  conform  mi- 
nisters  as,  having  qualified  themselves  accor- 
ding to  law,  shall  subscribe  the  formula ;    and, 
that  no  violence   might  be  done  to  their  con- 
sciences by  subscribing  a  Presbyterian  formula, 
it  was  so  framed  that  it  did  not  require  them 
to  acknowledge  that  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  the  Word  of  God ;  but  only, 
that  the  Church  government,  as  now  settled  by 
law,  is  the  only  government  of  this  Church."*  But 
ofvital  concerns  compromised  and  accommodated 
nothing  could  come  but  evil.    The  direct  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  was  to  fill  the  church 
with  secret  Episcopalians ;  and,  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  the  moderate  party,  which  ruled  so 
long  the  councils  of  our  Church  Courts,  had  no 
other  origin  than  this.     Episcopalians  they  were, 
undoubtedly,  if  we  look  to  the  soul  that  animated 
their  proceedings,  and  not  to  the  mere  name. 
They  were  Episcopalians  in  doctrine;  Arminians, 
as  the  famous    Marrow  controversy,  compared 
with  the  contemporary  case  of  Professor  Simpson, 
sufficiently  shews.    They  were  Episcopalians  in 
Church  government ;   for,  however  loose  they 
might  be  in  doctrine,  they  were  strict  and  tyran- 
nous  enough  in  matters  of  discipline ;  and  held, 
with  the  Episcopalians,  that  all  substantial  ec- 
clesiastical power    is  to  be   exercised  by   the 
clergy  mainly,  as  opposed  to  the  people.    They 
were  Episcopalians  in  tecularity ;  their  sturdi- 
ness  in  defence  of  lay  patronage  claims  clear 
kinship  with  the  royal  appointment  of  bishops  in 
England.   David  HumA  (who  was  in  close  friend- 
ship with  many  of  them)  called  them  the ''  Court 
party;"  they  have  been  also  called  "  Herodians;" 
and  it  is  certain  that,  having  no  apostolical  suc- 
cession to  boast  of,  they  made  as  much  as  they 
could  of  State  authority  and  acts  of  Parliament. 
They  were  Episcopalians  also  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  cultivated  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
great  desire  with  which  they  were  possessed  to 
appear  "  gentlemen."    Their  style  of  preaching, 
also,  was  exceedingly  smooth,  and  polished,  and 
decent ;  altogether  gentlemanly,  and  altogether 
Episcopalian :  but  they  were  destitute  of  pith, 

*  M'Kerrow^fhiitoryof.ths  Secsition  Churah.    In- 
troductory  nmarki. 


and  fire,  and  freedom,  and  earnestness;  for 
these  are  qualities  that,  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  gentleman,  rather  seem  to 
mar  the  fine  nicety  of  his  decoration,  and  the 
prim  propriety  of  his  movements.  Be  these 
characteristics,  however,  as  tbey  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  moderate  party  swayed  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Church  of  Scotland  almost  contin- 
uously, from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  year 
1830,  when  all  titled  things  of  ancient  pretence 
were  summarily  cast  off.  The  first  great  proof  of 
this  preponderance  was  given  by  the  passing  of 
Queen  Anne's  Act,  in  1712,  restoring  patronage 
in  its  ancient  hated  absolutism;  for,  if  the 
popular  party  had  had  any  sway  in  the  Church 
Councils,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
government  of  those  days  would  have  had 
strength  to  bring  back  a  measure  so  abhorred 
by  all  true  Presbyterians.  But  might,  here^  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  triumphed  over  right. 
Patronage  was  restored;  and  '^ presentation 
to  benefices,  used  in  the  Paip's  kirk,"  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  is  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  even  at  the  present  hour. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Tory  party, 
who  restored  the  ancient  law  of  patronage,  would 
want  a  plausible  pretext  for  so  doing.  They  de- 
clare, in  the  preamble,  that  ''the  practice  of 
caUing  ministers  had  caused  great  heatM  and 
diviHont;"  and,  to  prevent  those  heats  and  divi- 
sions, everything  was  henceforward  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  quiet  despotism  of  the  patron.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea(can.  5  and  13)  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  similar  circumstances  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  popular  election.  But,  alas  for  the 
wisdom  of  Toryism !  Whether  in  Church  or 
State,  it  is  a  very  short-sighted  thing ;  for,  even 
as  the  Pope,  honestly  intending,  no  doubt,  to 
secure  for  ever  the  unity  of  the  Church,  had  de- 
clared himself  infallible,  and  thereby  caused  the 
reaction  of  freedom,  and  the  innumerable  divi^ 
sions  of  the  Reformation ;  so  the  moderate  party, 
by  excessive  caution  against  the  petty  **  divi- 
sions" incident  to  popular  election,  caused  the 
great  division  of  the  Secession ;  in  comparison 
of  which,  all  the  paltry  squabbles  of  this  or  the 
other  foolish  congregation,  are  very  dust  in  the 
balance.  The  "  wise  and  enlightened  policy"  of 
the  court  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  caused 
the  great  Secession.  If  that  schism  was  a  sin, 
the  guilt  of  it  lies  at  their  door.  This  is  now 
universaUy  admitted  and  universally  lamented. 
And  what  was  the  Secession  ? — Was  it  a  small 
thing  ?  Yes,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
when  it  began ;  but  it  grew  up  into  a  tree  whose 
greatness  has  overshadowed  the  land.  Is  it  a 
small  thing  that  the  rich  shall  belong  to  one 
Church,  and  the  poor  to  another  ?  No ;  rather 
say  this  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  the 
religion  of  any  country ;  for,  if  there  is  one 
place  on  this  vain  and  titled  earth  where  rich 
and  poor  may  meet  together,  and  know  them- 
selves to  be  brethren,  that  place  is  the  Church. 
But  the  moderate  party  wished  to  have  a  Church, 
of  "  gentlemen ;"  and  they  have  had  their  desire. 
The  mass  of  the  poor  people,  in  our  towns,  do 
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not  belong  to  the  Church ;  have  no  connexion 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  except  in  pay- 
io/;  them  compulaory  stipends;  and  this  hy  the 
faalt  of  the  Church  itself,  and  its  vain  flirtation 
vith  Episcopalian  dignities,  and  fleshly  harlotry 
with  the  smiles  of  court  favour.    In  the  year 
1712^  when    patronage   was    estahlished,    the 
Church  should  have  taken  a  decided  position. 
The  principle  of  Non- Intrusion  and  popular  elec- 
tion should  have  been  declared  then.    The  de* 
icrtion  of  a  few  gentlemen's  families  from  the 
front  galleries  of  the  parish  churches,  would 
hsre  been  a  loss  repaid  tenfold  by  the  sure 
root  that  the  Church  would  immediately  have 
tsken  in  the  affections  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.     Then,  as  now,  it  might  well  be  said  to 
ill  who  are  contented  to  remain  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  only  so  long  as  patronage  makes  it 
iristocratic — **  Go  out  from  among  us,  and  be  ye 
lepsrate ! — we  covet  you  not.    if  you  love  us 
merely  because  of  the  gilt  buttons  on  our  coat, 
we  despise  your  friendship.     You  are  Episcopa- 
lians in  your  hearts :  to  be  honest  Christian  men 
is  no  satisfaction  to  you,  unless  you  also  be  gen- 
tlemen.     Join    yourselves,    therefore,    to  the 
Church  of  gentlemen ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  a 
dandy  than  to  be  a  hypocrite."    In  such  uncere- 
monious fashion  should  our  popuiiAR  Church  have 
treated  its  Episcopal  patrons  and  Episcopizing 
members ;  but  Manomon  was  too  strong  in  those 
days,  and  the  people  were  too  weak ;  and  Eben- 
eser  Erskine    was,   after    long    and    laborious 
wrestlings  with  his  righteous  soul,  obliged  to 
leave  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  of  which, 
we  presume,  the  men  who  are  now  *'  the  pre- 
Tailing  party  in  the  Church,"  allow  that  he  was 
the  worthiest  member.     As  for  ourselves,  we 
care  comparatively  little  about  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  voluntary  and  established ;  it  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Chris- 
tian people,  that  rule  our  sympathies;  and,  so 
far  as  the  present  question  of  popular  election 
is  concerned,  we  consider  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr 
John  Brown  as  equally  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.    With  this  fraternal  feeling,  let  us 
proceed  to  east  a  glance,  very  hastily,  at  the 
recent  doings  of  the  Church  towards  her  spiritual 
emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  lay  patronage. 
In  the  year  1830,  the  noble  example  of  the 
French  set  the  whole  world  agog,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  active  men,  and  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Tories,  whose  philosophy  is  a 
dead  sea  of  eternal  stagnation.   Under  Tory  in- 
fluence the  Church  had  long  been  dead.    After 
the  passing  of  Queen  Anne's  Patronage  Act,  the 


people  still  continued  to  assert  their  ancient 
right  of  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  the 
patron.    This  they  did  in  the  form  of  a  call ;  a 
well-known  document  in  Church  style,  of  which 
the  form  is  given  below.*     But  it  is  quite  plain 
that  this  invitation,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
could  have  no  legal  effect  in  opposition  to  the 
patron's  wish,  declared  on  the  presentation,  so 
long  as  the  right  of  patronage  remained  absolute 
and  unqualified  on  the  face  of  the  statute-book. 
This  was  manifest  to  common  sense.    It  waa 
not,  however,  manifest  to  the  strong  Presbyte- 
rian feelings  of  the  Scottish  people ;  the  high 
principles  maintained  by  the  genuine  old  Presby- 
terian party  still  existing,  though  in  a  fatal  min- 
ority, in  the  Church.    The  people,  therefore,  and 
the  popular   Presbyterians,  kept  up  the  call; 
and  many  questions  of  disputed  settlement,  aris- 
ing out  of  that  part  of  the  clerical  induction, 
were  brought  up  to  the  General  Assembly ;  and 
sometimes,  if  either  in  the  Assembly  or  in  its 
standing     Committee    (the    Commission)    the 
popular  party  happened  to  be  strong,  and  had  a 
very  strong  case,  they  might  be  successful;  at 
least,  to  appearance.    But  the  moderate  party 
were  too  determined  in  their  principles,  and  too 
systematic  in  their  policy,  to  tolerate  anything 
like  a  regular  or  well-organized  opposition  to  the 
law  of  patronage.    Besides,  they  had  the  law  on 
their  side,  and  were  (to  give  them  all  due  praise) 
great  masters  of  management.  They,  accordingly^ 
continued,  partly  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  partly  by  finessing  and  clever  card-playing, 
to  put  down  the  voice  of  the  people  altogether ; 
and  reduce  the  call  to,  what  we  have  seen  it  was 
under  the  papacy,  a  mere  form.    They  could  not 
kill  the  snake,  but  they  starved  it ;  and  there  it 
stood,  and  there  it  stands,  as  pretty  a  prepara-» 
tion  as  ever  was  seen  in  an  anatomical  museum^ 
But,  unfortunately,  it  tells  a  tale.  All  forms  are 
but  the  shell  of  a  substance ;  and  every  dead 
body  you  stumble  on  in  the  street,  is  a  witness 
that  there  was  once  a  living  soul  there.    So  the 
existence  of  the  call,  though  as  a  mere  form,  waa 
a  daily  monitor  to  the  Evangelical  party,  that 
popular  election  (which  the  call  plainly  is)  had 
once  been  in  the  Church ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  no  sooner,  by  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  enthusiasm,  and  a  large  influx  of  eity^ 
elders,  had  they  regained  their  long-lost  major.* 
ity  in  the  General  Assembly,  than  they  publicly 
declared  the  principle  of  Non-Instrusion  to  be» 
and  to  have  been,  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  law 
of  the  Church ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  de* 
daration,  passed  an  act,  (commonly  called  the  Veto 


*  '*  We,  the  heriiors,  elderM,  heads  offamUieti  mnd  jMrishionert  of  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Auchtcrarder  and  county  of  Perth  ;  taking;  into  contideration  the  preient  destitute  state  of  the  said  par- 
ish, throofh  the  want  of  a  Gospel  ministry  among  ui,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our  late  pastor,  the  Rer.  Charles  Stew- 
art;  beiof  satisllsd  with  the  leamtny,  abilities,  and  other  good  qualifications  of  you,  Mr  Robert  Young,  preacher  of  the 
Cespel,  and  having  heard  yoa  preach  to  our  satisfiaction  and  edification ;  do  hereby  invite  and  eail  yon,  the  said  Robert 
Yeoog,  to  take  tlie  charge  and  oversight  of  this  parish,  and  to  come  and  labour  among  us  in  the  worlt  of  tlie  Gospel  min* 
i«ry,  hereby  promising  to  you  all  due  respect  and  encouragement  in  the  Lord.  We  likewise  entreat  the  Reverend  Pres- 
bytery of  Aochterarder  to  approve  and  concur  with  this  our  mott  cordial  calif  and  to  use  all  the  proper  means  for  making 
the  same  effectual,  by  your  ordination  and  settlement  among  us,  as  soon  as  the  steps  necessary  thereto  will  admit.  In 
witness  whereot;  we  subscribe  these  presents,  at  the  Church  of  Auchterarder,  on  the  eeoond  day  of  December,  eighteen 
handled  and  thirty-four  years.  [Heritors  and  Elders.]  For  the  £arl  of  Kinnoul,  patron,  Jas.  Lorimer.  [Heads  of 
fMuliss,  psiishiousrs.]  Michael  Tod^  Pet«r  Cisrk.**..*Catf  in  th9  Auehtermrder  Caee^  Dunlop*s  Pamphisty  pp.  14^  9« 
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Aei,  18S4,)  maktog  the  call  a  thing  eubstantial, 
and  giving  to  tha  mala  heads  of  families,  in  full 
communion  with   the  Church,  an  absolute  veto 
on  the  presentation  of  the  patron.    Nonr  this 
was  not  only  a  very  decided  and  bold  act,  in  as- 
sertion of  High  Church  principles,  but  it  was 
also  very  cautious  and  very  cunning,  and  meant 
to  be  so.    The  Church  was  led  by  lawyers,  and 
great  lawyers^   in   this  matter;    and  she  also 
conferred  with  the  officers  of  the  Whig  govern- 
nent  then  in  power,  and  received  their  nod  of 
approbation.  But,  nevertheless,  as  the  event  has 
shewn,  the  Church  was  led  into  a  bog  ;  for  the 
lawyers  who  led  them  were  strong  party  men 
in  the  Church ;  and  the  law  officers  who  gave 
the  nod  bad  no  power  beyond  hopes,  uncertain 
hopes  and  promises.    And,  accordingly,  when  the 
Veto  Aet  came  into  operation,  and  questions  of 
disputed  settlement  arose  out  of  it,  it  was  found, 
first  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  then  in  the 
House    of    Lords,    that   the    same   waa    alto* 
gather  illegal ;  and  that  the  Christian  people  of 
Scotland,  su  long  as  the  Patronage  Act  remained 
unrepealed,  had  no  voice  whatever  (except  always 
by  bringing  forward  tangible  objections  of  not* 
orious  and  gross  faults)  in  the  election  of  Chris- 
tian  ministers.    Lord  Brougham  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  unanimous  in  the  decision  of 
this  matter ;  and  they  both  said  that  they  had 
seldom  come  to  the  decision  of  a  more  simple 
and  easy  case.    The  advocates  of  the  Veto  Act 
pretend  to  say  that   the  English  judges,  by  so 
speaking,  only  shewed  their  conceit,  and  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Church  law  of  Scotland. 
But  this  is  an  old  and  foolish  objection  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  House  of  Appeal  for  Scotch 
eases ;  and,  at  all  events,  if  the  English  judges 
lost  anything  in  knowledge,  by  never  having 
heen  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  oer- 
tainly  gained  as  much  in  respect  of  impartiality. 
The  patronage  question,  indeed,  is,  like  many 
others,  one  which  the  talk  of  lawyers  can  only 
serve  for  a  season  to  eonfuund ;  its  merits,  after 
long  legal  discussion,  are  plain,  as  before,  to  every 
npprejudieed  mind.    The  framers  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  (as  we  have  seen  above,) 
aaw  dearly,  and  expressed  themselves  plainly, 
that  the  "  assent  of  the  people,  and  order  which 
God's  word  eraves,  cannot  stand  with  lay  patron- 
age and  presenUtion  to  benefices."    The  Auch. 
tersder  Case  had  not  arisen  then,  and  no  learned 
pamphlets  had  been  written  to  confound  their 
simple  perception  of  right  and  wrong.    An  un. 
conditional  right  in  me  to  elect  a  person,  out  of 
a  certain  number  of  persons  qualified  in  a  cer- 
tain known  way,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
an  unconditional  right  in  yon  to  reject  that  per« 
ton.    You  may  have  a  right,  doubtless,  to  make 
certain  special  objections  as  to  the  qualifieatione 
whichf  by  jmblio  law,  are  known  to  be  neoeeeary 
in  the  pereon  eieeted  ;   but  to  call  your  own 
absolute  and  arbitrary  will  a  qualification,  is  the 
grossest  sophistry.    There  can  be  no  question, 
thei'efore,  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man, 
that  the  law  of  patronage,  in  reference  to  the 
Attohterardef  Case,  waa  vightly  decided  by  the 


House  of  Lords.  Even  supposing  there  had 
bean  any  doubt  originally  as  to  whether  Queen 
Anne's  Act  absolutely  abolished  the  right  of 
*'  call,"  or  popular  consent ;  was  it  not  most  por- 
tentous in  the  General  Assembly,  after  giving  the 
act  its  fair  construction  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  insisting  must  peremptorily  on  that 
construction  being  carried  out,  to  turn  round 
now  and  attempt  to  give  a  different  construction, 
quibbling  away  the  dona  fide  meaning  of  the 
statute,  and  giving  their  own  proceedings,  in 
the  face  of  men,  the  lie  direct  ?  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  popular  calls  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
formality  by  the  MonsRATB  party  :  but  then  it 
can  never  be  forgotten  that  the  moderate  party 
were  acting,  not  only  in  consiatency  with  their 
own  principles,  but  with  the  known  law  of  the 
land,  in  its  plain  and  honest  meaning.  Moreover, 
the  moderate  party  was  Thb  Churoh  |  patrone 
could  take  their  construction  of  the  law  of  pre- 
sentations from  no  better  authority  than  the 
Church  ;  and  by  the  actings  of  the  Chnrch, 
where  third  parties  are  concerned,  the  Church, 
as  much  as  any  other  public  body,  is  bound.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  imagine  that  the  Church  acted 
wisely,  we  scarcely  think  ahe  acted  honourably, 
at  least  not  very  heroically,  in  passing  the  Veto 
Act ;  but  letting  this  pass  as  a  doubtful  point 
on  which  the  law  of  Christian  charity  calls  on  ue 
to  pronounce  the  mildest  judgment,  we  think 
the  conduct  of  the  Church,  in  openly  resisting 
the  law  of  the  land,  now  publicly  declared,  a 
matter  altogether  preposterous,  and  altogether 
unjustifiable. 

How  ought  the  Assembly  to  have  proceeded, 
after  the  Veto  Act  had  been  declared  illegal  ? 
Three  ways  were  open.  They  might  rescind  the 
act,  and  proceed  upon  the  old  plan.  This  wae 
the  plain,  manly,  and  consistent  course  to  par- 
sue  :  but  it  implied  a  public  <*  pMcaet  ,*"  and  this 
is  a  word  which  it  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  public  men  aqd  public  bodies  to  pronounce. 
Therefore  the  General  Aasembly  would  not  say 
peeeaw.  Or,  secondly,  the  General  Assembly  might 
throw  up  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
and  declare  themselves  voluntary.  This  waa  also 
a  plain,  manly,  and  oonsistent  course ;  and,  in 
fact,  with  respect  to  each  individual  parish,  where 
the  legal  presentee  being  veto'd,  stands  upon 
his  presentation,  the  Church  has  declared  itself 
voluntary.  Or,  thirdly,  the  General  Assembly 
might  split  the  sentence  of  the  Civil  Courts  in 
two — temporality  and  spirituality ;  and  leaving 
the  temporality  to  the  State,  offer  '*  passive  re- 
sistance" to  any  decree  attempting  to  coerce  the 
spirituality.  This  is  a  very  plausible  plan  ;  and, 
in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  seemed  imperiously 
to  recommend  Itself  to  the  Church.  It  is  the 
plan  which  the  Church  has  adopted,  and  on  which 
they  are  now  consistently  and  manfully  acting  i 
it  is  a  plan  which  has  been  ably  defended  by  Mr 
Alexander  Dunlop,  advocate,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
places  him  at  the  iieadof  the  Church  lawyers  of  the 
day.  But,  looking  at  the  matter  impartially  and 
philosophically,  (as  we  haveall  along  endeavoured 
to  de,)  we  cannot  help  eatpreeiing  aeii<mi  double 
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IS  to  the  propriety  of  this  conduct.  Tliat  passive 
resistance  is  lawful,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  sacred 
duty,  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  who  holds 
the  supremacy  of  bight  above  law,  to  deny ;  but 
hrre  we  a  case  for  passive  resistance  here  ?  Re- 
sistaoce  of  any  kind  to  the  law  of  the  land  is 
onlf  lawful  in  cases  of  gross  iniquity  and  mani- 
fest oppression ;  and  in  cases  where  the  party 
complaining  has  nothing  like  compensation  or 
bensfit  for  the  evil  he  endures  ;  where  it  is  all 
burden  on  the  one  side,  and  all  privilege  on  the 
other :  in  cases  also  wherein  a  man  is  commanded 
to  do  a  thing,  either  actually  contrary  to  the  plain 
kv8  of  right  and  wrong,  or  what  he  may  rea- 
loosbly  feel  as  grievous  to  his  conscience.  Now, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
stands  in  none  of  these  positions ;  for,  if  the 
Ghurch  of  Scotland  has  been  oppressed,  she  has 
oppressed  herself.  The  law  of  the  land,  as  now 
declared,  is  what  she,  a  century  ago,  and,  by  the 
eontinuou*  actings  0/  a  hundred  year 9,  declared 
to  he  her  law ;  and^  by  this  declaration,  drove 
Ebenezer  Erskine  out  of  the  Church.  Moreover, 
she  has  a  manifest  compensation  for  any  privi- 
\t%t  she  may  have  surrendered.  For  patronage 
she  has  endowment.  As  for  conscience,  the  pre- 
tence is  ridiculous.  The  Church  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  State,  which  she  is  bound  to  fulfil : 
the  submitted  herself  to  certain  lawi,  which,  as 
declared  in  the  Supreme  Courts,  she  is  bound  to 
ober.  If  she  has  a  conscience,  (and  Mr  Glad- 
stone may  say  whether  she  ought  not  to  have 
one  at  well  as  the  State,)  let  her  shew  it  here,  in 
acting  consistently  with  her  solemn  obligations. 
So  long  as  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  the 
i^d,  and  you  yourself  derive  manifest  and  great 
advantage  from  that  law,  and  have,  moreover, 
homologated  that  law  by  a  lung  course  of  serious 
&nd  deliberate  actings,  obey  it.  There  is  but 
one  course :  so  long  as  you  are  an  Kstablished 
Church,  act  as  an  Established  Church ;  and  do 
not  covertly  smuggle  in  Voluntaryism,  unless 
indeed  you  wish  (realizing  in  the  spirit,  a  phrase 
of  Lord  Gillies')  to  prove  that  the  Church  is  as 
selfiih  as  any  vulgar  *' corporation,"  and  that 
taints  are  only  sinners  in  a  sanctified  direction. 

In  answering  the  question,  What  ought  the 
Church  to  Aa«e  done,  we  have  also  answered 
the  question,  What  ought  the  Church  to  do. 
Obey  the  law,  and  petition  Parliament  for  the 
tboiition  of  patronage  ;  or,  at  least,  (as  an  in- 
*tahnent,)  for  the  confirmation  ai  the  Veto  Act. 
Astothe  first  part  of  the  present  duty,  though  what 
the  world  calls  consistency  may  be  a  very  pretty 
thing  in  secular  men,  and  consorts  well  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  Old  Adam  ;  yet,  for  spiritual 
Ben,  it  may  be  a  better  rule,  that  the  sinner 
who  repents,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  ac- 
ttpted.  As  to  the  second  item,  the  petitioning 
of  Parliament ;  though  prospects  may  be  sad  at 
pretent,  yet  the  parable  of  the  importunate 
vidow  is  nowhere  more  applicable  than  here. 
l)id  not  O'Connell,  by  agitation,  annihilate  ten 
l^thoprics  in  Ireland  P  (which  made  the  Oxford 
Ptttey  gentlemen  become  semi-Voluntaries ;)  and 
ihaU  the  Chureh  of  fiootbkiid.  With  thft*  inaei  of 


popular  sympathy  which  this  question  will  com- 
mand, not  be  able  to  coerce  the  landed  legislators 
of  Britain  into  a  concession,  great  indeed,  but 
not  so  great  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  ? 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  will  carry  her  point,  provided  she 
act  openly  and  honourably.  And  let  her  act 
boldly  too,  and  not  attempt  to  stand  against  the 
law  by  quirks  and  evasions,  more  worthy  of  law- 
yers than  of  Christian  ministers.  '^  Make  us  a  free 
Church  and  a  popular  Church,  or  take  back  your 
paltry  pensions :  we  disdain  to  soil  our  fingers 
with  polluted  gold  !"  Such  a  demand  should  the 
Church  make  of  the  State ;  and,  in  this  straight- 
forward, manly  attitude,  the  Non-Intrusion  prin- 
ciple  would  plant  itself  strong  in  public  opinton,~ 
like  the  spear  of  Pallas,  '^  huge,  heavy,  massive, 
and  pointed  with  sharp  steel."  Let  the  Church 
consider  further,  that  it  is  utter  vanity  and  a 
lie,  for  any  Presbyterian  Church,  being  (as  all 
Presbyterian  ohurohes  are)  essentially  Rbpub- 
LioAN,  to  lean  upon  the  Tories.  The  conduct  of  the 
titled  boy  Ramsay  at  the  Assembly  may  shew  her 
what  she  has  to  expect  from  that  quarter. .  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  we  repeat,  is  and  was,  both 
historically  and  in  principle^  a  populab  ghubch. 
She  never  can  enter  into  a  consistent  alli- 
ance with  Toryism  in  any  shape.  The  secu- 
lar Avatar  of  Christianity  has  been  amply 
developed  in  the  English  Church ;  a  considerable 
party  in  that  Church  (the  Pnseyites)  have  recently 
attempted,  and  with  no  small  public  approbation, 
to  revive  the  monastico-saoerdotal  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages.  These  things  are  all  very  well 
in  the  Protean  drama  of  things  that  are  ;  our 
vocation  is  nobler — to  struggle  for  what  quoht 
to  be:  a  Church  truly  popular  and  truly  oongre- 
gational,  according  to  the  undoubted  practice  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Not  that  church-oflScers 
and  church-government  are  to  be  thrown  away. 
M9J  ^sv'jiro ! — **  Ijet  all  ihinye  he  done  decently 
and  in  order,"  Only,  from  secularizing  or  sacer- 
dotaliiing  influence  must  Christianity  bn  purged 
at  all  risks.  Let  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there- 
fore, beware  how  shd  identifies  herself  with  the 
selfish  interests  of  a  sister  Church,  whose  mani- 
fold abuses  have  rendered  the  name  of  Church 
odious  among  a  great  majority  of  thinking  men 
in  this  country.  Above  all  things,  let  us,  as 
Scottish  ChurchmeUt  beware  how  we  extend  our 
sympathies  to  that  "  winged  dog  in  crimson  food 
delighting,"  the  Irish  Church.  Let  us  at  least 
have  so  much  practical  Christianity  as  not  to 
call  that  hierarchical  absolutism  right  in  respect 
of  Ireland,  which  we  protested,  with  the  sword, 
to  be  wrong  when  applied  to  ourselves.  Let  us 
be  tolerant  and  kindly  to  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land ;  let  us  frequent  their  chapels ;  aid  their 
Christian  charities  with  our  contributions ;  take 
a  lesson  from  them  in  learning,  in  sobriety,  and 
in  what  may  be  called  the  calm  Wordsworthian 
poetry  of  a  cheerful  devotion :  but  never,  never 
let  us  sanction,  by  one  word  of  even  tacit  as- 
sent, the  open  iniquity  of  the  Irish  Church,  that 
plague  spot  of  Christianity  in  these  isles  ;^  that 
mockery  of  ProteetoAtitmf  whose  men  exiitenco 
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farniahet  the  Papists  with  more  solid  arguments 
than  the  logic  or  the  "  sword"  of  a  thousand 
M'Neiles  can  refute.  Again,  we  repeat,  we  have 
a  peculiar  yocation  from  Heaven  to  he  a  free, 
and  a  popular,  and  also  a  united  Church ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  quarrel  be- 
tween Voluntaries  and  Establishment  men  should 
be  irreconcilable ;  or  if  that  quarrel  be  indeed 
a  wound  not  to  be  healed,  then  let  us  be  united 
in  soul  at  least,  if  not  in  the  outward  body  of  a 


Church.  St  Paul  had  no  thought  either  of  a  Pops 
or  of  an  Establishment  when  he  preached  Chris- 
tian unity  to  the  Ephesians.  There  will  noths  much 
mention  of  Churchman  or  Dissenter  in  the  Jhj 
of  Judgment.  But  of  two  things  there  will  bs 
mention  ;  purity  and  lots  :  Purity,  in  freedom 
from  Church-secularization,  which  is  LAY- 
PATRONAGE  and  MAMMON  ;  Love,  in  free- 
dom from  sectarian  bigotry  and  sacerdotal  des- 
potism, which  is  the  Ubtil. 


NoU. — The  cootributor  of  the  sboye  srticle  If  a  rtry  liberal  Churchman.  Admirinf  hli  abilities,  love  of  tratb, 
and  independence^  we  rnoit,  however,  f  tate,  that  in  hie  expression  of  regard  for  the  State  Religion  of  Scotland,  we 
by  no  means  concur.    We  are  Volnntariei,  and  oppoesd  to  all  connexion  between  the  Chnreh  and  the  State.— 

jS»  7a  in. 


BURNS  AND  HIS  COUNTRY. 

WRITTBN  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  SCOTSMEN,  IN  SHEFFIELD, 

BY  EBENBZBR  ELLIOTT. 


Tht  men  of  men  shall  we  forget. 
Old  Seotknd  ?    No.    Whete*er  we  be^ 
All  lonely,  or  in  exile  met, 

We  think  of  them  and  thee^ 

Mother  of  Knox  !  halt  thou  a  charm 
That  gives  to  all,  thy  name  who  bear, 
Thoughts  which  unnerve  the  despot*e  arm, 
And  will  to  do  and  dare  ? 

Then  bad*it  him  build,  on  tyrant's  bones, 
An  altar  to  the  Lord  of  Loida; 
Thou  gav*8t  him  power  to  shatter  thrones^ 
And  vanquish  liings  with  words. 

Stem  mother  of  the  deathless  dead  I 
Where  stands  a  Scot,  a  freeman  stands; 
Self-stayM,  if  poor.ii^lf.cloth*d-.self-fed— 
Mind-mighty,  in  all  ]and& 

No  mitred  pleader  need  thy  sons, 
To  save  the  wretch  whom  mercy  spurns ; 
No  classic  lore  thy  little  ones. 
Who  find  a  hard  in  Bums. 

Their  path,  though  dark,  they  may  not  miss  ; 
Secure  they  tread  on  danger's  brink ; 
Thejr  say  «<  This  shall  be  !**  and  it  is; 
For,  ere  they  act,  they  think. 

Mother  of  Bums  I  thy  wo.nurs*d  bard 
Not  always  wisely  thought  or  said  ;* 
But  spare  his  errors !  for  *tis  hard 
To  blame  the  voiceless  dead. 

Mother  I  thy  voice^  love-toned,  hath  powerj 
The  heart  with  passion*s  thrill  to  move; 
But  none  could  sing,  in  hall  or  bower, 
Like  him,  thy  Bard,  of  Love. 

Who  dipp'd  his  words  in  lightning  ?    Who 
With  thunder  armed  his  stormy  rhyme  ? 
Who  made  his  music  tender,  true, 
Terse,  terrible,  sublime  P 

Who  bade  thy  bard,  in  thrall,  maintain 
A  freeman's  port,  where'er  he  trod  ? 
Who  taught  the  peasant  to  disdain 
Proud  foshion's  minstrels  ?-— God. 

Who  gnve  the  child  of  toil  a  lyre, 
With  living  sunbeams  wildly  strung? 
And  Uught  his  soul  of  living  fire,    _^ 
Truth's  mlTtml  tongue  ?j     ' "" 


God  !— .-But  with  torture  faction  flll'd 
The  cup  he  drain'd  in  gloomy  pride* 
What  marvel,  if  the  poison  kill'd  ? 
What  marvely  if  he  died  ? 

Few  were  his  days,  his  fortunes  foul ; 
Bravely  he  struggled,  though  not  long; 
And,  with  a  poet*s  glowing  soul. 
Drew  near  to  God  in  song ; 

For  Conscience  to  thy  poet  said, 
«<  Bums  I  be  a  martyr !"    «  For  the  troth, 
I  will !"  he  cried—and  bow'd  his  head, 
And  died,  gray-hair'd  in  youth. 

With  little  men  he  might  not  stay, 
But  hasted  from  a  world  unkind. 
Oh,  guess  the  worth  he  threw  away. 
By  what  he  left  behind  I 

And  what  a  wrsath  our  Bums  had  worn. 
Amid  that  world's  immortal  tears, 
Had  his  strong  mind,  like  Milton's^  boms 
The  fruit  of  sixty  years  I 

But,  shall  it  of  our  sirce  be  told, 
That  they  their  brother  poor  forsook  ? 
No  !  for  they  gave  him  more  than  gold  ; 

ThXT  RXAD  TBI  BKAVB  KAm'S  BOOK. 

Scotland  I  thy  sons--and  not  uneam'd 
This  hour  of  pleasing  tears  returns^- 
Are  met  to  mourn  thy  trampled,  spum'd. 
Poor,  broken-heartedgBums. 

And  oft  again  the  kind,  the  brave^ 
Who  Sorrow's  feast,  like  him,  have  shsr'd. 
Will  meet,  to  honour  in  his  grave 
Thy  glorious  rastic  Baid* 

O  spare  his  frailties !— write  them  not 
On  note  Misfortune's  coffin.lid  1— . 
E^en  Bacon  err'd,  and  greater,  Scott,' 
Not  always  greatly  did. 

A  fearful  gift  is  flame  tVom  heav*n. 
To  him  who  bears  it  in  his  breast: 
Self-flr'd  and  blasted,  but  forgiT*n, 
Let  Robert's  ashes  rest.* 

*  Not  to  flatter,  certainly  not  to  blame,  did  I  write  these 
lines ;  but  to  offer  for  imitation  the  best  virtues  of  Scots- 
'  men— their  industry,  economy,  forethought,  and  brotherly 
aff«otkm>ji«*I  ohaiso  yq  that  ye  lovs  one  aBotiwr*'* 
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THE  STORY  OF  ANGO ; 
THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE  OP  DIEPPE. 


BY  MRS  GORE. 


PART  I. 

XoBMiMDT  may  be  numbered  among  the  coun> 
tries  vhich- have  sent  forth  their  people  to  con- 
quer and  colonize,  leaving  the  fatherland  to  de- 
geoerate  into  insignificance.  The  magnificence 
of  its  mined  castles  and  venerable  cathedrals, 
attests  the  ancient  importance  of  the  Duchy ; 
and  there  are  episodes  of  its  history,  during  the 
middle  ages,  tinctured  with  the  wildest  charac- 
teristics of  romance. 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  maritime  repub- 
lics of  Italy,  as  recorded  by  historians,  would 
probably  appear  fabulous,  but  for  the  survival 
of  those  marble  palaces  whose  mildewed  glories 
and  echoing  halls  attract  the  wanderings  of  the 
trareUer  to  the  Laganes  of  Venice,  or  the  Bay  of 
Genoa,  The  romantic  history  of  the  Foscari 
and  the  Dorias,  is  more  authentically  writ  in 
marble  than  in  historical  annals ;  and  even  the 
memory  of  Venetian  Doges,  personally  insigni- 
ficant, ig  embalmed  in  the  choicest  sanctuary  of 
poetrj  and  art.  But  what  remains  in  the  paltry 
unaspiring  little  town  of  Dieppe  to  inspire  be- 
lief in  the  legend  that,  while  Wolsey  was  im- 
mortalizing himself  in  England,  as  the  founder 
of  colleges  and  patron  of  Holbein,  a  simple  bur- 
gees of  a  poor  fishing-town  of  Normandy  not 
only  raised  himself  to  princely  opulence  by  the 
boldness  of  his  commercial  speculations,  but  had 
the  courage  to  make  war,  single-handed,  upon  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  the  refinement  to  procure 
artists  from  Italy  for  the  adornment  of  his  villa 
upon  the  rugged  Norman  coast  ?  Such,  however, 
vere  the  feats  of  Joux  Ango  ;  who,  in  the  year 
1530,  had  brought  the  port  of  Dieppe  into  a  con- 
dition rivalling  that  of  the  maritime  republics, 
and  his  name  into  competition  with  the  names  of 
l^es  and  Kings. 

Ango  was  bom  a  native  of  the  little  borough 
» largely  indebted  to  his  munificence.  The  only 
un  of  a  rich  shipowner,  who  had  raised  himself, 
by  industry,  from  the  humble  condition  of  a  ma- 
riner of  the  Follet ;  young  Ango  was  despatched 
br  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  on  various  expe- 
ditions, likely  to  rouse,  in  an  enterprising  mind, 
the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure.  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  discovery.  Every  sovereign  in 
Europe,  and  many  independent  states,  were 
ttming  vessels,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  their 
possessions,  at  the  expense  of  the  "  dusky  men  of 
lad"  instead  of  their  European  neighbours ;  and 
Ango,  while  pursuing  his  father's  mercenary 
ipccubtiona  of  trafiic,  became  inspired  with  ar- 
dour to  emulate  the  feats  of  Cabot  or  Columbus. 
Fnmi  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century-^fuU 
(ixty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
l^risetof  Portugal — the  port  of  Dieppe,  in  con- 
junction with  the  city  of  Rouen,  had  engaged  in 
vofages  of  discovery  and  speculation  on  the 
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Guinea  coast.  By  them  was  the  name  of  Cap 
Vert  first  bestowed  upon  the  woody  headland, 
afterwards  distinguished  by  the  Portuguese  as 
Cape  Verd ;  while  the  first  European  settlemen 
formed  in  Africa,  was  named  Petit  Dieppe,  by  the 
French  discoverers,  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  position  of  their  native  town.  In  1402, 
Bethancourt,  a  Norman  gentleman,  conquered 
and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  and,  in  the  East,  the  discovery  of  Suma- 
tra was,  about  the  «ame  time,  effected  by  Par- 
mention,  a  Dieppois  captain,  whose  journals  are 
still  extant.  But  although  discoveries  and  con- 
quests may  be  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals, the  resources  of  a  sovereign  state  are 
indispensable  to  keep  up  the  colonial  establish- 
ments necessary  to  their  preservation.  The 
Dieppois  adventurers,  attacked  by  the  armaments 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  were  soon  compelled  to 
resign  their  Oriental  conquests,  and  content 
themselves  with  bringing  home,  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  cargoes  of  gold  dust,  pepper,  and,  above 
all,  of  elephants'  teeth,  which  they  were  soon 
instructed  to  turn  to  such  good  account  in  carv- 
ing and  sculpture ;  their  hereditary  proficiency 
in  which  elegant  art  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  resources  of  the  town.  There  are  carvings 
in  ivory  in  existence,  of  the  choicest  beauty,  known 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  Dieppois,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I. ;  and  their  fine  Gothic  church 
of  St  Jacques  still  possesses  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  considerable  length,  bearing  the  date  1530, 
and  composed  of  the  figures  of  Indians,  Asiatic 
and  American ;  of  negroes,  and  the  natives  of 
Madagascar ;  surrounded  with  characteristic  at- 
tributes and  the  chief  productions  of  their  seve- 
ral countries;  a  relic  which  suffices  to  prove 
that  the  Dieppois  were  not  only  familiar  with  the 
aspect  of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  but 
that  they  possessed  sculptors  capable  of  perpetu- 
ating their  configuration. 

Thirty  years  previous  to  the  erection  of  this 
curious  trophy,  the  father  of  John  Ango  was  the 
first  to  arm  vessels  for  the  formation  of  an  esta- 
blishment on  the  coast  jof  Newfoundland.  But, 
though  baffled  in  his  intentions  of  maintaining  a 
permanent  colony,  he  continued  to  despatch  an 
annual  fleet  to  the  northern  coasts;  and,  en- 
riched by  the  monopoly  of  the  cod  fishery,  soon 
attained  such  opulence  as  inspired  the  mind  of 
his  son  with  still  higher  ambitions.  It  was  not 
enough  that,  from  the  windows  of  his  father  s 
rude  mansion  on  the  port  of  Dieppe,  John  Ango 
beheld  his  vessels  ranged  in  order,  with  hundreds 
of  mariners  wearing  on  their  aleeves  the  initials 
of  his  father,  engaged  in  unlading  the  precious 
commodities  collected  from  different  quarters  of 
the  world.    On  a  recent  expedition  to  the  Levant, 

John  Ango  had  been  forced  by  stress  of  weather 
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into  an  Italian  port ;  and,  profiting  by  the  occa- 
sion^ had  visited,  during  the  refitting  of  his  dis- 
masted vessel,  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  aspect  of  so  much  splendour,  so  much  refine- 
ment, produced  in  a  powerful  mind,  wholly  un- 
cultivated, a  degree  of  excitement  almost  alarm- 
ing. Dazzled,  intoxicated,  bewildered,  John 
Ango  lost  sight  of  all  but  his  personal  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  having  surrendered  the  command  of 
his  father  8  merchant  ship  to  a  mate,  his  elder 
in  years  and  experience,  and  possessed  of  old 
Ango's  confidence,  he  suffered  the  Boyal  Charles 
to  proceed  on  its  voyage.  The  spell-bound 
youth  resolved  to  live  and  die  among  the  en« 
chantments  of  Naples.  To  devote  the  high 
faculties  he  was  conscious  of  possessing  to  the 
pursuit  of  serious  study,  was  an  effort  beyond 
the  philosophy  of  one-and.twenty.  After  passing 
his  boyhood  in  traffic  with  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar, Malacca,  and  Labrador^  to  be  suddenly 
familiarized  with  the  fine  forms  of  Italy,  the 
glories  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  awakening 
beauties  of  a  new  era  of  triumph  for  the  arts, 
was  as  the  effect  of  enchantment.  His  life  was 
now  passed  in  frequenting  the  studios  of  those 
great  painters  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  men  as  those  of  the  greatest  states- 
men or  conquerors,  and  in  visiting  the  gorgeous 
fanes  risen  and  rising  under  the  auspices  of  the 
accomplished  princes  of  Italy.  He  beheld  Flo- 
rence, resplendent  under  the  sceptre  of  Rex  Medi- 
ci ;  Milan,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rome ;  and  his  young 
heart  thriUed  with  luxurious  delight  at  behold- 
ing surpassed  the  illusions  of  his  boyish  dreams. 

Ango's  first  impulse,  however,  was  that  of  grief 
and  mortification,  at  knowing  his  destinies  to 
be  fixed  in  an  inclement  northern  climate,  in  an 
impoverished  province,  among  rude  uncultivated 
men,  destined  to  war  with  nature  for  their  daily 
bread,  to  traverse  trackless  seas,  and  dispute 
with  savages  for  the  produce  of  more  prolific 
countries.  His  next  reflection  was  of  higher 
inspiration.  He  might  become  the  father  of  his 
country,  the  Cosmo  de  Medicis  of  Dieppe.  By 
the  accumulation  of  still  greater  wealth,  in 
addition  to  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  he  might 
acquire  the  power  of  transporting  to  his  northern 
home  the  arts  and  elegance  of  Italy. 

It  was  an  epoch  of  universal  improvement. 
Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  were  effect, 
ing  for  their  several  kingdoms,  all  that  royal 
patronage  can  effect  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  civilization ;  and  Ango,  who,  with 
deep*  pity  for  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen, 
had  the  utmost  faith  in  their  capacity,  doubted 
not  that  his  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
native  town  would  be  crowned  with  success, 
if  not  in  his  own  time,  at  least  in  that  of  a  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Indignant  rather  than  mor- 
tified at  his  ignorance,  he  determined  to  become 
the  patron  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  arts 
in  the  Duchy  of  Normandy;  the  rival  of  his 
sovereign  prince ;  nay,  perhaps,  himself  an  en- 
nobled and  dangerous  subject.  At  present,  he 
was  but  Ango  the  mariner,  an  individual  dis- 
qualified to  figure  in  the  Courts  of  Kings.    He 


would  make  himself  heard  of  as  an  infiuencer  of 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  would  command 
rather  than  solicit  preferment.  Such  were  the 
anticipations  which,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
months,  determined  him  to  submit  to  his  father's 
decree,  that  he  should  either  embark  instantly  at 
Leghorn,  in  a  brig  armed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  the  prodigal  son,  or  for. 
feit  aU  expectation  of  sharing  with  his  sister 
Genevieve  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Prepared 
for  the  parental  reprobation  he  should  have  to 
encounter  on  landing  at  Dieppe,  Ango  summoned 
his  patience  to  listen  with  becoming  humility  to 
the  invectives  of  the  coarse  old  seaman,  his 
father^  and  the  tedious  homilies  of  a  mother  who 
retained  the  costume,  habits,  and  language  of  s 
Poltaise;  a  tribe  exhibiting,  within  bow-shot  of  the 
town  of  Dieppe,  a  peculiar  dialect,  dress,  and  mode 
of  existence,  attesting  the  truth  of  the  legend, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  PoUet  are  colonists  from 
some  Mediterranean  port. ' 

On  arriving  at  home,  however,  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  young  truant  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. He  found,  indeed,  the  same  rude  fare, 
the  same  bare  walls,  brick  floor,  and  naked  raf- 
ters ;  the  pride  of  the  rich  shipowner  being  in. 
vested  rather  in  the  greatness  of  his  argosies, 
than  in  the  effeminacies  of  luxurious  life.  But 
he  found  no  harshness — he  met  with  no  re- 
preaches.  Long  absence  pleaded  powerfully  in 
his  favour.  The  simple-hearted  mother,  who 
wept  upon  his  neck,  had  feared  never  again  to 
behold  her  only  son ;  and  it  was  impossible  even 
for  the  iron-nerved  old  mariner  to  refrain  from 
a  tear  of  joy,  when  he  looked  upon  the  comely 
youth  who  had  brought  from  more  civilized  cities 
a  bearing  and  address,  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  Dieppe,  since  Robert  the  Norman  held 
his  Court  in  the  Castle  of  Arques. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  family,  mean- 
while, who  regarded  the  graces  of  the  new  comer 
with  a  less  favourable  eye.  Genevieve  Ango, 
unlettered  as  her  mother,  and  strong-hearted 
as  her  father,  was  disposed  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  new-fangled  habits  of  life,  of  which 
even  her  intelligent  brother's  description  could 
scarcely  enable  her  to  form  a  correct  idea. 
With  the  prejudice  of  ignorance,  Genevieve  was 
a  staunch  opponent  of  all  innovation.  "  Let  us 
live  as  our  fathers  lived,"  was  the  proverbial 
saying  of  one  who  saw  not  that  the  labours  of  the 
father  are  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  child.  Ig^norant  of  all  beyond  the  walls  of 
her  native  place,  Genevieve  was  unable  to  esti- 
mate  by  their  results  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion And  refinement.  She  knew  only  that  the 
forefathers  of  her  parents  had  lived  and  died 
virtuous  and  respected,  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
veneration  of  the  king,  without  greater  know- 
ledge of  men  or  things  than  was  to  be  gathered 
on  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  A  more  extended  educa- 
tion she  conceived  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
priesthood,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  expound 
to  their  flock  the  mysteries  of  their  salvation. 
The  tales  unfolded  by  her  brother  of  the  mer- 
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cbiot  priocei  of  Italy,  with  their  marhle 
pa]M«8,  their  galleries  of  profane  pictures  and 
sUlues,  and  orcheetraa  of  .profane  masic,  Gene- 
mvt  regarded  with  contempt.  The  chorui  of 
PtfiUise  fishermen,  on  summer  afternoons,  com- 
prised her  notions  of  harmony;  and  as  to 
canriog  and  picture-making',  to  apply  such 
lozuriotts  arts  to  aught  sare  the  adornment  of 
the  alters  of  God  and  his  saints,  appeared  to  the 
simple-miaded  Dleppoise,  flat  blasphemy.  At 
leogtb,  finding  that  his  mother  sat  crossing  her- 
lelf,  and  that  his  sister  listened  with  a  contempt- 
uous gmlle  to  his  narratives  of  the  wonders  of 
Italy,  he  refrained  from  all  further  allusion  to 
a  theme  lo  little  suited  to  their  apprehensions, 
and  deroted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  father  s  commercial  specu- 
lations.  There  lay  his  hopes  of  wealth,  of  ag- 
f  raodtsement,  of  happiACSS. 

Old  Ango,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  stripling.  Unskilled  to 
appreciate  the  high  intelligence  of  his  son,  the 
^7-headed  Dieppois  made  it  a  point  of  religion 
to  adopt  none  of  the  improvements  suggested  by 
the  travels  of  his  son.  Just  as  his  wife  and 
daughter  preferred  listening  to  the  wondrous 
tales  of  savage  men,  "  gorgons,  hydras,  and 
chimeras  dire,"  brought  back  by  Ango's  captains 
from  Moxsmbique,  or  the  Spice  Islands,  to  all 
the  descriptions  of  the  Vatican,  hazarded  by  their 
travelled  kinsmen,  the  old  adventurer  chose  to 
adhere  to  the  simple  science  of  hydrography  cul- 
tivated by  the  Norman  sailors,  rather  than  emerge 
into  the  novel  principles  imbibed  by  his  son  in 
the  nautical  schools  of  Genoa  or  Venice.  With 
the  old  ways  he  had  prospered ;  by  them  his 
vessels  hsd  been  enabled  to  confront  the  tornados 
uid  typhoons  of  tropical  climates.  His  crews  had 
evaded  those  floating  mountains  of  ice,  still  as 
apocryphal  to  the  conceptions  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  bm  modem  tales  of  the  sea-serpent  or 
krakeo.  He  cared  nothing  to  learn  the  processes 
of  the  dockyards  of  the  Doges.  The  main  point 
vu  to  see  his  cargoes  of  codfish  encumbering  the 
marketplace,  and  to  find  his  rich  bales  of  spices 
embalming  the  warehouses  on  the  PoUet. 

Reluctantly,  John  Ango  ceded  to  the  dominion 
of  pareaial  authority.  The  good  man,  his  father, 
vaxed  old.  li  was  needless  to  fret  his  soul  by 
opposition.  The  time  would  come  when  he  should 
^  at  liberty  to  pursue,  on  a  more  extended  and 
enlightened  scale,  the  system  which  had  rendered 
the  name  of  Ango  familiar  in  the  ears  of  the 
merchants  of  the  £astern,  and  the  adventurers  of 
the  Western,  hemispheres. 

A  stormy  point,  meanwhile,  remained  to  be 
discQsscd  between  the  father  and  son.  It  was 
the  earnest  desire  of  old  Ango  to  behold  the  heir 
of  his  wealth  wedded  to  the  only  child  of  one  of 
the  richest  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
IHeppe ;  nor  did  the  disgust  manifested  by  the 
accomplished  traveller  at  the  coarseness  of  mind 
*sd  manners  exhibited  by  the  buxom  Norman 
l^*iress,  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  purpose. 
Already  the  family  quarrel  ran  high  ;  and  Gene- 
vieve, to  whom  her  brother  had  confided  that  a 


love  engagement  in  Italy  rendered  impossible 
the  alliance  projected  by  his  family,  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  apprise  her  brother  that, 
in  case  of  his  persisting  in  his  refusal,  their  father 
was  likely  to  concentrate  his  riches  in  a  single 
bequest  to  herself.  Even  this  menace  availed 
not.  John  Ango  felt,  that,  with  the  helpmate 
provided  for  him,  even  his  ambitious  projects 
would  lose  their  charm ;  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  into  open  rebellion,  when  a  fall  in 
his  own  dockyard  accelerated  the  end  of  the  in- 
firm old  man.  The  elder  Ango  was  conveyed  to 
his  eternal  rest  in  the  church  of  St  Jacques ;  and 
the  younger  commenced  a  public  career,  which 
was  to  afford  his  name  a  permanent  inscription  in 
the  annals  of  his  native  country. 

The  first  anxiety  4)f  his  sister  arose  from  alarm 
lest  her  positive  and  somewhat  arrogant  brother 
might  be  tempted  to  visit  upon  the  aged  widow 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  promoting,  by  menaces 
and  severity,  a  marriage  distasteful  to  her  son. 
She  feared  that  the  young  man,  on  whom  had 
devolved,  according  to  the  usance  of  the  country, 
the  entire  inheritance  of  an  intestate  father, 
might  be  moved  to  eject  from  his  new  home  the 
venerable  woman  whose  habits  and  opinions  were 
so  little  in  accordance  with  his  own.  Her  bro- 
ther differed  so  totally  from  herself  in  views  and 
principles,  that  Genevieve  could  deduce  no  in- 
ference from  the  tone  of  her  own  feelings,  and 
knew  not  to  what  extent  his  resentment  might 
be  carried.  But  that  she  feared  he  might  sup- 
pose her  solicitous  for  her  own  destinies,  she 
would  have  hastened  to  implore  him  not  to  in- 
fringe the  imperative  duties  of  filial  respect. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to  fear.  John 
Ango  not  only  requested  his  mother  to  remain 
mistress  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  had 
so  long  presided,  but  made  an  immediate  deed  of 
gift,  conveying  his  ancestral  house  to  his  sister, 
on  the  demise  of  their  surviving  parent,  signify- 
ing his  intention  of  erecting  for  himself  a  man- 
sion in  better  accordance  with  the  state  of  their 
altered  fortune ;  and  in  a  short  period  after  his 
father's  decease,  not  only  were  a  dozen  vessels 
of  superior  construction  in  progress  in  his  dock- 
yard, but  the  foundations  were  already  laid  of 
that  princely  habitation  which,  till  the  bombard- 
ment of  Dieppe,  drew  strangers  from  all  coun- 
tries^ to  admire  the  rich  carving  and  emblazon- 
ments of  the  **  House  of  Ango."  ^ 

To  the  surprise  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who 
already  looked  to  him  for  support  in  all  their 
public  enterprises,  Ango,  instead  of  remaining 
on  the  spot  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  property, 
w^  ever  journeying  to  Rouen,  to  Caen,  and  even 
to  Paris,  for  the  prosecution  of  new  commercial 
speculations.  Not  satisfied  with  arming  his  pri- 
vateers, and  despatching  his  ships  to  every  port 
of  £urope  or  Asia,  he  continued  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  d'Amboise;  and  obtained, 
through  his  recommendation  at  Court,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  and  grain,  the  comptroliorship  of 
the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  and  other  privileges  of 
vast  importance.     He  next  undertook  the  re- 
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ceivenhip  of  the  revennefl  of  the  Dacby  of  Lon. 
gueville,  and  farmed  the  Abhey  lands  of  Fescamp 
and  St  ,  as  well  as  those  of  various 

secular  signiories  of  the  Caux  district.  The 
prodigious  command  of  money  thus  secured  to 
him^  placed  all  the  markets  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  his  hands :  every  day  the  population  of  Dieppe 
began  to  feel  itself  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  good  offices  of  Ango. 

Unchanged  in  the  courtesy  of  his  deportment 
towards  those  who  sought  his  protection,  the 
young  adventurer  had  already  won  golden  opi- 
nions from  his  early  associates.  They  admired 
his  intelligence  and  energy,  and  took  pride  in  his 
pretensions.  It  was  but  his  sister  Genevieve  who 
trembled  for  the  results  of  his  audacity;  not 
only  as  influencing  his  fortunes,  but  his  charac- 
ter. 

'^  Ango  is  growing  too  proud,  and  it  is  written 
that  pride  shall  have  a  fall,"  argued  the  PoUe- 
taise  maiden.  "  What  better  is  my  brother  than 
the  mother  who  bore  him,  that  he  must  needs 
have  a  dwellinghouse  carved  with  dainty  de. 
vices,  when  one  formed  of  the  rough  and  rugged 
atone  sufficeth  his  father's  widow  ?  His  garments 
are  not  fashioned  like  those  of  this  country.  His 
tongue  a£fecteth  a  foreign  idionu  I  tremble  for 
John  Ango." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  misgivings  that 
she  was  accosted  by  the  object  of  her  reverie, 
who  came  to  bid  a  farewell  to  his  family,  as  on 
the  eve  of  a  journey  of  importance." 

"  My  homestead  is  all  but  complete,"  said  he. 
''  The  tapestry-makers  appointed  to  furnish  it 
for  my  use,  will  be  here  anon  from  Rouen.  Have 
sometimes  an  eye  to  them,  Genevieve,  during  my 
absence." 

*'  I  will  take  heed  that  there  shall  be  neither 
wastery  nor  riot  among  your  people,"  replied  Ge- 
nevieve.    "  But"  — 

'^  Take  heed  rather  that  there  be  no  sparing 
or  parsimony  to  prevent  my  new  habitation  from 
becoming,  as  I  would  fain  have  it,  a  cage  for  a 
Phoenix,  a  new  wonder  of  the  world,"  inter, 
rupted  her  brother.  *'  I  would  have  men  say,  as 
they  steer  into  the  harbour  of  Dieppe^  I  come  to 
behold  the  palace  of  John  Ango." 

Genevieve  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently. 
*'  And  whither  are  you  bound  then,"  said  she, 
*'  that  you  leave  such  grave  charges  in  your  sis- 
^  ter's  hands  ?  To  the  Moluccas  in  your  good  ship 
the  Saiamander;  or  to  Slam,  in  your  Royal'  Diep- 
poU  f  The  season  scarce  holds  for  the  north, 
western  coast." 

"  Trouble  not  your  mind  for  my  goings  or 
comings,"  interrupted  her  brother,  with  a  smile. 
''  My  errand  is  simply  to  bring  home  a  white 
dove  of  peace  to  my  sea-gull's  nest." 

'^  You  are  bound  to  Italy  then !"  cried  Grene- 
▼ieve,  starting  up  and  clapping  her  hands ;  then 
suddenly  relapsing  into  mournf  ulness — "  I  fancied 
— I  trusted,"  qnoth  she,  "  that  you  had  aban- 
doned so  mad  a  quest !" 

Abandon  my  every  hope  of  earthly  happi- 

?"  cried  the  young  man  with  enthusiasm. 

**  Abandon  her  who,  for  the  last  three  mortal 
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years,  hath  been  my  dream  by  night,  my  thought 
by  day  ?  For  whom  but  my  Bianca,  have  I  reared 
yonder  mansion?  For  whom  but  my  Bianca, 
have  I  striven  to  elevate  my  station  and  augment 
my  means  ?  But  that  I  cared  not  to  bring  home 
a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Riario  to  a 
smokey  hovel  of  Dieppe,  already  I  had  passed  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  bear  hither  in  our  own  fair 
galley  the  lovely  lady  of  my  thoughts.  I  chose 
not  that  my  blessed  Bianca  should  step  upon  a 
coarser  footcloth  than  in  her  uncle's  palace;  and, 
lo!  my  preparations  are  achieved — ^my  plans 
complete ;  and  within  six  weeks,  dear  Genevie?ej 
I  shall  be  here  again  to  place  a  sister  in  your 
gentle  bosom." 

"  A  sister  who  will  despise  both  me  and  mine !" 
said  Genevieve,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency. 
"  Nay,  in  lieu  of  gaining  a  sister,  I  shall  per- 
chance lose  my  brother.  This  daughter  of  a 
princely  line  may  be  influenced  by  the  power  of 
love  to  wed  John  Ango,  the  son  of  a  Norman 
fisherman  ;  but  the  impulse  which  blinds  her  to 
the  humiliation  of  such  an  alliance,  will  not  ren- 
der her  insensible  to  the  homeliness  of  his  family. 
She  will  despise  the  untutored  mother,  the  un- 
lettered sister ;  and  our  household  happiness  is 
gone  for  ever !  Nay,  although  the  persuasions  of 
the  voice  she  loves  may  have  induced  the  damsel 
to  overlook  the  distance  between  her  high  estate 
and  that  of  her  Norman  suitor,  when  she  comes 
hither  and  beholds  him  in  active  truth  the  mate 
of  petty  traders,  the  kinsman  of  humble  mariners 
of  the  PoUet,  she  will  surely  grieve  at  having 
exchanged  her  patrician  name  for  the  degrading 
appellation  of  Madame  Ango !" 

**  Her  husband  may,  perhaps,  shortly  achieve 
a  more  honourable  title  for  her  acceptance," 
rejoined  Ango,  turning  lightly  on  his  heel ;  and, 
before  Genevieve  could  ask  an  explanation  of 
his  words,  he  had  strained  her  in  a  parting  em- 
brace. During  the  tedious  five  months  of  his 
absence  from  Dieppe,  often  did  she  ponder  over 
his  saying.  But  she  had  none  to  whom  to  torn 
for  explanation.  She  could  not  call  to  mind 
that  Ango  was  familiar  with  any.  He  was 
rather  gracious  than  friendly  towards  his  young 
feUow-townsmen.  He  vouchsafed  them  his  aid, 
.  but  never  his  confidence.  With  her  mother,  a 
woman  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  oppressed 
with  infirmities,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
commune ;  and  Crenevieve  chose  rather  to  di- 
vert her  thoughts  from  her  brother's  mysterious 
communication,  by  watching  over  the  completion 
of  his  splendid  mansion,  which  was  now  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of  the 
Dieppois,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  aloud 
with  exultation — *'  Ango— Ango !" 

At  length,  one  fine  autumnal  morning,  signal 
was  given  in  the  port  that  the  fine  galley  in 
which  Ango  had  embarked  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  in  sight.  The  next  tide  brought 
her  into  harbour  ;  and  the  next  hour  brought  the 
bridegroom  into  the  arms  of  his  sister,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  porch  of  his  dwelling  to  welcome 
the  Italian  bride.  Ango's  brow  was  for  a  mo- 
ment crimsoned  with  vexation,  to  pwceive  that 
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Genevieyej  evm  on  so  momentous  an  occasion^ 
bad  disdained  to  lay  aside  her  uncouth  Norman 
eofitome.  But  on  glancing  a  second  time  to- 
mrds  her,  he  was  fun  to  admit  that  the  fine  ex- 
pressire  turn  of  her  countenance  was  sufficient 
adornment.  At  this  moment,  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  person  of  her  new  sister-in-law, 
with  such  rapt  and  intense  admiration,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  young  bridegroom  to  do 
lees  than  press  her  a  second  time  in  his  arms,  in 
token  of  gratitude. 

The  Lady  Bianca  was,  in  truth,  the  loyeliest 
creature  that  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  Norman 
shore ;  and  Genevieve  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  repugnance  which  had  prevented  her  brother 
from  taking  to  his  bosom  the  coarse-featured 
heiress  of  8t  Martin  le  Gaillard.  The  only  fault 
vhich  Ango's  sister  could  detect,  and  it  was  a 
fault  that  necessarily  increased  in  importance 
vheo  they  came  to  abide  together,  was  the  im- 
possibility of  reading  the  nature  of  her  senti- 
ments in  her  serene  eyes  and  unvarying  counte- 
nance. Imperturbable  mildness,  or,  it  might  be, 
inunoyable  resolution,  seemed  pictured  in  her 
gentle  face.  She  gazed  with  a  smile  of  uncon- 
eem  upon  the  rich  preparations  completed  for 
her  reception  ;  and  the  sanguine  heart  of  Ango 
was  disappointed  when  he  saw  how  little  that  of 
his  bride  was  interested  in  the  gorgeous  carvings 
and  emblazonments  which  had  taxed  all  the 
choicest  artists  of  Normandy  to  bring  tbem  to 
perfection.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  diminutive 
proportion  of  his  dwelling,  compared  with  the 
stately  pride  of  the  Palazzo  Riario ;  or,  that  the 
walls  of  her  uncle's  house,  instead  of  being 
adorned  by  quaint  carvings  in  wood,  shone  with 
the  luminous  inspirations  of  Raphael  and  Leo- 
nardo. Even  the  exotic  flowers,  the  orange  and 
pomegranate  blossoms,  which  Genevieve  had 
procured  at  immense  cost  from  Paris,  to  impart 
to  her  new  sister's  bower  chamber  the  fragrance 
and  aspect  of  her  native  climate,  were  weeds  in 
the  Sicilian  gardens  of  the  father  of  Bianca. 

There  were  objects,  however,  wholly  new  to 
the  experience  of  the  young  stranger  which  soon 
captivated  her  attention.  The  Gothic  magnifi- 
cence of  the  old  church  of  St  Remy ;  the  tall 
white  elifis  at  whose  base  the  chafing  tides  of 
the  northern  seas  threw  up  their  sno.wy  surf; 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  pastoral  valley  of 
Arques,  green  and  leafy,  beyond  all  experience 
of  the  Neapolitan  maiden ;  all  these  impressed 
her  with  some  degree  of  admiration  for  the 
little  Korman  nook  in  which  her  future  exist- 
ence was  to  wear  away.  But  she  felt  that  it 
vas  to  "  wear  away."  Tenderly  attached  to  the 
enthusiastic  Ango,  she  had  made  the  sacrifice  of 
her  patrician  splendours  cheerfully ;  but  not 
without  the  full  consciousness  of  having  made 
it  But  she  did  not,  for  a  moment,  forget  that 
the,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Riario,  the 
Sicilian  noble,  was  now  the  wife  of  Ango,  cap- 
^  of  a  rude  armament  of  Norman  privateers. 


PABT  II. 

"^ra  years   el^sed.      The   lovely  bride  of 


eighteen  became  the  matron  and  mother  of  eight- 
and-twenty ;  and  the  dark-haired  Genevieve,  her 
elder  only  by  a  year,  was  now  a  nun  among  the 
sisters  of  St  Mary,  in  a  small  convent  on  the 
shore,  beside  the  fortress  of  the  PoUet.  It  was 
not  without  deep  regret  that  Ango  beheld  his 
only  sister  retire  from  the  world  in  which  his 
now  miraculously  advancing  fortunes  were  be- 
come a  wonder  for  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
He  had  wished  to  see  her  nobly  wedded ;  and 
not  a  few  among  the  spendthrift  seigneurs  of 
Normandy  had  pretended  to  the  hand  of  one  so 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  so  lavishly  endowed 
by  her  brother  with  worldly  riches.  But  Gene- 
vieve was  inflexible.  Though  conscious  of  no 
peculiar  vocation  for  the  cloister,  she  felt  that 
she  was  equally  ill  adapted  for  the  struggles  of 
the  great  world. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  said  she,  in  reply  to  the 
remonstrances  of  her  brother,  "  when  I  flattered 
myself  of  being  so  strong  in  mind  as  to  despise 
distinctions  of  rank  or  education.  I  confess  my 
weakness.  To  persist  in  my  resolution  of  wed- 
ding with  one  of  my  own  degree,  some  rude  cap- 
tain of  the  port,  is  an  effort  of  prudence  of  which 
I  am  no  longer  capable.  But  it  is  not  your  in« 
fluence,  dear  brother,  which  hath  wrought  this 
change  in  my  feelings.  Your  ambitions  appear 
to  me  now,  as  heretofore,  monstrous  and  dispro- 
portionate. It  is  rather  the  society  of  my  sweet 
sister,  the  converse,  the  instruction,  the  acquire- 
ments I  have  derived  from  her  affectionate  care, 
that  have  placed  me  in  a  false  position.  My 
soul  is  no  longer  able  to  find  its  happiness  in  the 
society  of  the  rude  and  simple-minded,  who  are 
my  own  people,  while  the  lowness  of  my  birth 
equally  disqualifies  me  for  any  higher  alliance. 
The  nobles,  with  one  of  whom  you  urge  me  to 
wed,  would  one  day  or  other  afflict  me  by  some 
contumelious  expression ;  whUe  I,  in  some  hasty 
moment,  might  be  moved  to  reproach  the  want 
of  breeding  and  information  of  him  who  was  my 
childhood's  playmate,  and  whom  I  long  purposed 
should  become  my  husband.  All  these  harass* 
ments  will  cease  when,  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  I  pass  my  future  days  between  the  charit- 
able duties  undertaken  by  the  sisters  of  St  Mary, 
and  the  studies  to  which  the  rules  of  the  order 
permit  me  to  apply  my  leisure." 

Such  were  the  explanations  given  by  Genevieve 
to  her  family ;  and  Ango  and  his  wife  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  sternness  of  her  resolu- 
tion, to  have  any  hope  of  swaying  her  from  her 
purpose.  It  was  some  comfort  that  she  had 
chosen  the  least  rigorous  of  the  orders  estab- 
lished in  Normandy,  which  sanctioned  their  ad- 
mittance to  her  presence,  on  days  set  apart  for 
the  purpose;  and,  as  the  convent  was  within 
view  of  the  magnificent  habitation  in  which 
Ango  now  abided,  or  rather  reigned  like  a 
prince,  scarcely  a  week  elapsed  but  one  of  her 
kindred,  in  flowing  robes  of  earthly  pride,  sat 
beside  the  poor  nun  in  her  cell  of  humiliation. 

Dear  to  her  heart,  even  in  its  abstractions 
from  the  things  of  this  world,  were  those  con- 
tinued tokens  of  affection;  more  especially,  now 
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that  Angfo's  young  son  was  advancing  in  boy- 
hood ;  and  when,  accompanied  only  by  the  pre- 
eeptoFj  who,  being  alien  to  the  recluse,  was 
forced  to  leave  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  clois- 
ter, young  Theodore  came  to  visit  her,  appar- 
ently intent  upon  seeking  from  her  lips  lessons 
of  wisdom  likely  to  afford  an  antidote  to  the 
evil  influences  with  which  pride  and  ostentation 
had  surrounded  his  infancy.  Sister  Genevieve's 
heart  expanded  with  joy.  The  boy  seemed  to 
flee  to  the  counsels  of  the  mild  and  tranquil 
nun,  as  a  refuge  from  the  vain  tumults  of  his 
father  s  house.  The  happiest  day  of  his  week 
was  that  on  which  he  was  ferried  across  the  har- 
bour, and  conducted  to  the  humble  portal  of  the 
sisters  of  St  Mary.  How  strange  a  contrast  to 
the  marble  vestibule,  thronged  with  menials 
wearing  the  liveries  and  cognizance  of  Ango, 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  return ! 

Soon,  however.  Sister  Genevieve  began  to  fear 
that  her  growing  influence  over  her  nephew  was  dis- 
tasteful to  his  mother;  for,  already,  her  high-born 
sister-in-law  was  relaxing  in  her  attentions  to  the 
recluse.  More  than  a  month  sometimes  elapsed 
between  her  visits ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  ?  The  nun,  in  her  gentle  forbearance, 
reminded  herself  how  hard  it  must  be  to  Bianca 
to  tear  herself  from  her  luxurious  tiringochamber, 
with  its  velvet  hangings,  Venetian  mirrors  set 
in  frames  of  silver  filigree,  carpets  of  rich  tapes- 
try, and  ceilings  of  carved  and  emblazoned  oak, 
to  descend  into  the  damp  and  naked  cell  of  a 
convent !  She  fancied  she  could  behold  Bianca 
seated  by  her  bower- windows,  while  two  girls  of 
Mozambique  (brought  over  by  one  of  Ango's 
captains  as  a  tribute  to  his  lady  and  mistress) 
stood  behind  her  chair,  to  pick  up  the  book  or 
tapestry-needle  she  might  let  fall,  or,  in  the 
summer  heats,  to  raise  a  gentle  air  around  her 
with  their  Indian  funs.  She  fancied  she  saw  her 
at  the  banquet  table,  with  minstrels  and  trouveres 
in  attendance,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
house,  singing  strains  in  homage  to  her* beauty. 
She  fancied  she  saw  her  before  her  stately 
toilet- table,  while  goldsmiths,  summoned  from 
Paris  by  Augo,  tried  upon  her  velvet  boddice  or 
damasked  coif  the  effect  of  certain  sparkling 
clasps  of  diamonds  and  rubies  which  her  husband 
had  bespoken  as  toys  to  amuse  her  leisure. 

**  Pray  Heaven  so  much  prosperity  hardens 
not  her  heart!*'  was  the  secret  ejaculation  of 
sister  Genevieve.  **  Of  all  the  trials  which  beset 
our  mortal  nature,  the  ordeal  of  riches  and 
greatness  is  the  most  perilous  to  salvation.  It 
is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  a  needle's 
eye  than  for  persons  endowed  like  Ango  and  his 
wife  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !" 

With  one  evidence  of  her  brother's  growing 
riches  and  growing  pride,  the  poor  nun  was  at 
present  unacquainted.  Having  purchased  from 
the  ruined  family  of  Longueil  their  beautiful 
tigniory  of  Varengeville,  on  the  shore,  two  leagues 
below  Dieppe,  Ango  had  demolished  the  ruin^ 
ous  «dd  castle,  the  residence,  in  more  troublous 
times,  of  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  was  erecting, 
in  its  stead,  a  fair  manor-house  of  stone  and 


marble,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  villas  he 
had  admired  in  his  travels;  to  execute  the 
frescos  and  sculptures  of  which  he  had  brought 
sculptors  from  Rome,  not  satisfied  with  the  artists 
who  were  executing,  at  Fontainbleau  and  St 
Germain  en  i^aye,  for  his  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  those  fine  works  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  Ango,  the  Dieppois,  chose  that  the 
inspired  country  of  his  lovely  wife  should  furnish 
the  devices  and  adornings  of  a  dwelling  which 
was  to  be  bestowed  upon  her  as  a  dower-houBe 
for  her  especial  use.  The  incongruity  of  these 
refinements  with  a  rude  Norman  village,  over, 
grown  with  huge  timber- trees,  and  overrun  by 
luxuriant  vegetation,  so  that  no  cool  refreshment 
of  marble  or  fountains  was  needed,  ai  in  the 
burning  climate  of  the  Sicilies,  did  not  occur  to 
him.  It  was  the  vain  display  of  magnificence  to 
which  he  aspired,  rather  than  the  comfort  of 
the  future  dwellers  at  Varengeville. 

As  yet,  Ango  had  said  nothing  to  his  sister  of 
his  new  manor-house,  partly  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  because  he  suspected  that,  had  Genevieve 
consented  to  ally  herself  with  the  nobility  of  her 
native  province,  of  all  the  suitors  to  her  hand, 
the  unfortunate  Baron  de  Longueil  would  have 
been  the  object  of  her  preference,  and  partly 
because  he  feared  that  her  simple  taste  would 
reprove  the  newfangled ness  of  his  notions.  But 
the  boy  Theodore  told  all.  Enchanted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient  groves  and  new  gardens  of 
Varengeville,  he  loved  to  describe  to  his  aunt 
the  progress  of  the  foreign  artists,  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  marvels  of  Italy,  of  which  his 
familiarity  with  his  mother's  language  enabled 
him  to  converse  with  the  strangers. 

"  Be  not  deceived !"  was  the  reply  of  the  nun ; 
"  the  things  you  tell  of,  which  Ango  would  fain 
naturalize  in  Normandy,  are  unsuitable  to  our 
boisterous  province.  These  images  of  heathen 
deities,  planted  on  pedestals  among  thickets  of 
flowers,  may  be  appropriate  in  a  climate  where 
scarcely  a  gentle  breeze  disturbs  the  etheriai 
tranquillity  of  the  spot,  and  the  landscape  is  as 
a  temple  consecrated  to  Divine  nature.  But 
here,  amid  our  ocean  tempests,  when,  on  awak- 
ing in  the  morning,  we  find  dwellings  swept 
away  by  the  raging  of  midnight  winds,  which  in 
the  evening  were  left  steadfast  and  secure,  what 
rational  being  would  set  up,  on  slender  pedes- 
tals, vases  and  statues  to  be  overthrown  ?  These 
painted  frescos  of  Varengeville,  which  artists 
have  travelled  thousands  of  leagues  to  create, 
must  soon  be  encrusted  with  mildew,  the  spon^ 
taneous  growth  of  our  humid  climate ;  and  soom- 
ful  men  will  point  the  finger  thereat,  and  deride 
the  shortsightedness  of  Ango.  As  well  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  vines  of  Gascony  upon  our  clifis 
as  naturalize  the  villeggiatura  of  a  Sicilian  atmos- 
phere on  our  coast." 

Young  Theodore  listened  gravely  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  nun.  The  pleasure  he  had  hitherto 
taken,  in  the  decoration  of  his  fathers  noble 
manor,  was  moderated  by  this  exposition  of  the 
unfitness  of  things  apparent  at  Varengeville; 
nor  was  thia  the  only  point  on  which  the  lessons 
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of  Sister  GeDevieve  countervailed  those  of  the 
parents  of  the  hoy.    Bianca,  elevated  by  her  hus- 
band's  eminence  as  chief  citizen  of  Dieppe,  and 
master  of  a  vast  armament  of  privateers,  to  a 
condition  even  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  noble,  having  re- 
lumed her  early  habits  of  arrogance^  failed  not 
to  instil  into  her  son  the  notion  that,  on  his 
mother*8  side,  he  was  come  of  a  princely  house, 
and  that,  by  following  up  the  enterprises  and 
courtiership  of  his  father,  he  might,  in  time, 
achieve,  in  his  own  person,  the  honours  of  nobi- 
lity; while  the  nun,  at  once  humble  and  high- 
minded,  bade  him  hold  himself  above  such  empty 
distinctions,   and  regard   mere   opulence   as  a 
treasure  entrusted  to  his  stewardship  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  the  honour  of 
God. 

It  was  her  delight  to  perceive  that  the  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  instilled  into  her 
nephev,  by  the  professors  enlisted  in  Angos  ser- 
Tice,  served  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the 
mind  of  the  promising  youth,  without  hardening 
his  heart.  All  her  earthly  hope  was  iu  Theo- 
dore. Her  brother  she  looked  upon  as  carried 
avaT  by  the  vastness  of  his  ambitions ;  a  vessel 
freif^ted  beyond  its  strength,  and  in  hourly  peril 
of  shipvreck. 

Such  was  the  frame  of  her  mind  when,  just  as 
Theodore  attained  the  eve  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  Ango,  who  now  rarely  visited  his  sister, 
made  his  appearance  one  evening  in  her  cell. 
Splendid  as  were  now  his  habits  and  his  garb, 
Genevieve  was  startled  when,  on  raising  her  eyes 
from  the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged,  (a 
stole,  embroidered  with  chain  needlework,  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  of  St  Remy,)  she  saw 
the  stately  citizen  standing  beside  her,  wearing, 
in  a  belt  of  gold,  a  dagger,  the  hilt  of  which 
VIS  studded  with  jewels.  A  thought  glanced 
into  Genevieve's  mind  of  their  poor  humble 
father,  who,  in  the  extremity  uf  his  wealth,  had 
aspired  to  nothing  beyond  the  leathern  belt  and 
doublet  of  blue  broad  cloth,  peculiar  to  the 
hufghers  of  Dieppe.  Silk,  velvet,  or  brocade, 
he  would  have  treated  as  effeminate  trivialties, 
unvonhy  the  notice  of  a  man  of  the  sea. 

•'  Whither  comest  thou,  so  bravely  attired  ?" 
laid  the  nun,  her  eyes  having  fallen  again  upon 
her  work,  eo  that  she  had  not  space  to  notice 
that  the  joyous  and  triumphant  expression  of  her 
brother's  countenance  was  more  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  brilliancy  of  his  garments. 

"  Prom  the  Town-Council,"  replied  Ango, 
taking  a  seat  beside  her ;  a  stool  of  simple  deal, 
differing  strangely  from  the  rich  cushions  of 
Genoa  velret,  forming  his  habitual  restingplace. 
"And  how  long  hath  it  been  the  custom  for 
the  Town-Conneii  of  this  poor  port  of  Dieppe  to 
deliberate  in  robes  and  trappings  of  velvet  and 
jewels,  touching  the  price  of  cod-fish  or  the  duty 
BpOQ  herrings?"  demanded  Sister  Genevieve, 
ttosble  to  repress  some  degree  of  vexation  at  the 
unseemly  pomps  and  vanities  displayed  by  her 
brother. 

"  We  met  open  no  taeh  ikipperlike  maUers," 


cried  Ango,  too  much  engrossed  in  his  self-satis- 
faction to  take  note  of  her  unwonted  bitterness ; 
"  but  even  on  a  discussion  that  ought  to  have 
penetrated  with  joy  the  dull  cold  walls  of  the 
very  prison  thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself.  The 
King,  dear  sister,  the  King  is  about  to  visit 
Dieppe !" 

**  Heaven  send  him  a  happy  journey,"  replied 
Genevieve,  devoutly  crossing  herself;  "  and 
incline  his  royal  heart,  when  here,  to  lend  that 
aid  to  the  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  city,  of  which  they  stand  so  greatly  in 
need." 

Ango's  brow  darkened.  It  was  his  pleasure 
to  be  thought  a  munificent  patron  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Dieppe  ;  and,  till  engrossed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  his  manor  and  the  vastness  of  his  spe- 
culations, he  had,  in  truth,  been  held  so  by  the 
world.  4 

''If  the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  St  Mary 
stand  in  need  of  benefactions,"  said  he,  haughtily, 
"  there  are  those  among  the  burghers  of  the 
city  both  able  and  willing  to  relieve  its  neces- 
sities, without  need  of  troubling  our  lord  the 
King  with  its  petty  necessities.  Nevertheless 
it  strikes  me  that,  for  a  provincial  convent,  hav. 
ing,  moreover,  but  a  single  ward  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  and  a  single  day  of  the  week  set 
apart  for  doles  to  the  poor,  the  dowry  .brought 
to  its  treasury  by  the  sister  of  Ango,  might  have 
preserved  it  from  immediate  want !" 

'*  I  speak  not  of  this  poor  house,"  replied 
Genevieve,  mildly;  '^ seeing  that,  thanks  to  thy 
generosity,  it  is  endowed  with  ampler  income 
and  higher  immunities  than  any  other  in  Dieppe. 
Nay,  with  my  brother's  leave,  I  will  speak  of 
none  other,  since  the  subject  is  distasteful.  Say, 
when  comes  King  Francis  to  our  walls ;  and  with 
what  honours  will  the  town  welcome  so  illustri- 
ous a  guest?" 

"  With  none.  The  town  wiU  do  nothing !" 
replied  Ango,  significantly. 

''How  ?"  cried  Genevieve,  reddening  under 
her  wimple  and  veil,  for  shame  to  think  that  her 
native  place  should  be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King. 

"  An  individual  hath  already  taken  upon  him- 
self the  duty  of  welcoming  his  Sovereign,"  re* 
sumed  Ango. 

"  Thyself!"  replied  the  nun,  exultingly,  bnt 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance. 
"  Yet  bethink  thee,  Ango,  what  envyings  and 
heartburnings  thy  pretensions  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tinction will  bring  upon  thee  1" 

"  1  think  of  nought  but  the  glory  of  standing 
host  to  the  King  of  France !"  cried  Ango,  with 
increasing  exultation.  "  1  think  of  nought  but 
to  have  it  said,  from  frontier  to  frontier,  Francis 
I.  was  prisoner  to  the  Emperor,  friend  to  Harry 
of  England-— scholar  to  Bayard,  and  guest  to 
Ango !  Ango  the  Norman  mariner !  Ango  the 
privateer !" 

The  name  of  her  father  and  brother  thus 
proudly  proclaimed,  excited  a  transient  feeling 
of  triumph  in  the  soul  of  the  Hun.  The  next 
moment  she  reproached  herself  with  her  fault ; 
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admitting  that  even  were  Ango's  ambition  ex- 
cusable, HER  vocation  forbade  all  participation 
in  his  pride.  But  while  Grenevieve  was  rebuking 
herself  by  inward  recitation  of  a  penetential 
psalm,  Ango  proceeded  to  unfold  that  his  house 
and  household  were  to  be  placed  forthwith  at  the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty ;  how  a  guard  of  honour, 
formed  of  the  crews  of  his  vessels  then  in  port, 
completely  armed  with  brave  accoutrements,  was 
to  await  the  King's  coming  a  league  from  the 
town,  and  attend  upon  his  Majesty  during  his 
sojourn. 

<' My  patron,  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  is  to  be  in 
attendance  upon  the  King,"  said  he,  "  as  well  as 
the  chief  barons  and  seigneurs  of  the  province, 
betwixt  this  and  Rouen.  All  these  will  have 
bed  and  board  under  my  roof,  such  as  they  have 
rarely  seen,  saving  under  that  of  the  Louvre. 
On  the  first  day  of  their  coming,  they  will  be 
entertained  with  a  gorgeous  banquet,  and  a 
choice  concert  of  music.  On  the  second,  my 
royal  guest  purposeth  to  inspect  the  harbour ; 
and  a  joust  upon  the  water,  performed  by  my 
own  people,  will  diversify  the  scene.  On  the 
third,  being  the  Sabbath,  high  mass  must  be 
performed  in  the  church  of  St  Jacques,  by  my 
lord  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  assisted  by  the 
clergy  of  his  pontificate ;  and  on  the  fourth,  a 
review  of  the  forces  will  take  place  in  the  valley 
of  Arques,  crowned  by  a  festival  of  fireworks, 
and  other  ingenious  devices  of  masquing  and 
music,  in  which  the  King  is  said  to  take  especial 
delight." 

''And  the  cost  of  these  regal  entertainments 
is  to  be  defrayed  by  thy  single  self?"  demanded 
Genevieve. 

*'  How  better  mark  my  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  greatness  of  his  bounties,  than  by 
testifying  my  reverence  towards  the  anointed 
of  his  creatures  ?"  replied  Ango,  proudly. 

"  By  bestowing  the  same  vast  gratuity  upon 
his  creatures  less  prosperous,"  argued  the  nun, 
devoutly  crossing  herself.  ''The  vast  outlay 
thou  dost  contemplate  would  endow  an  hospital 
— a  monastery  ;  nay,  raise  from  its  foundation- 
stone,  a  cathedral  great  as  the  Rouennais  church 
of  St  Ouen,  in  honour  of  thy  blessed  patron, 
St  John." 

"Thou  knowest  that  I  have  already  issued 
instructions  for  a  rich  chapel  to  his  honour  in 
my  parochial  church  of  St  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas, 
besides  ten  thousand  marks  contributed  to  that 
of  St  Remy,"  said  Ango,  drily.  "  With  respect 
to  monasteries  and  hospitals,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  sick,  and  the  men  of  religion,  are  already  as 
well  cared  for  in  Dieppe  as  the  condition  of  our 
city  requireth." 

"  A  proof,  were  proof  wanting,"  replied  Gene- 
vieve, sternly,  "  that  it  is  thine  own  glory,  and 
not  the  glory  of  God,  thou  art  seeking  to  ad- 
vance, in  thine  intended  homage  to  the  King  of 
France." 

"By  propitiating  his  Majesty  with  a  noble 
welcome,"  observed  Ango,  evading  the  question, 
"  I  may  haply  secure  for  the  port  and  harbour 
of  Dieppe  those  royal  favours  which  have  raised 


Havre  du  Grace,  Nantes,  and  La  Rochelle,  to 
their  present  high  prosperity." 

"  Say,  rather,  that  thou  mayest  peradventure 
secure  to  thyself  tokens  of  royal  favour  in  thy 
personal  ennoblement,"  said  the  nun ;  "  for  after 
such  things,  O  my  brother !  doth  thine  heart 
aspire,  far  more  than  after  the  self-contentment 
of  virtue." 

"  I  know  not  why  the  love  of  virtue  ahould 
inspire  contempt  for  the  high  condition  and 
estate  in  which  virtue  is  most  memorably  prac- 
tised," retorted  Ango.  "  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
would  fain  elevate  my  son  to  the  rank  in  life  of 
his  maternal  ancestors.  The  stateliest  tree  hath 
its  root ;  and  proud  were  I  to  plant  an  acorn 
from  which  the  sapling  may  send  forth  branches 
to  flourish  in  after  ages,  and  overshadow  the 
earth.  But  enough  of  my  projects.  When  from 
the  belfry  of  their  temple  the  holy  sisters  of 
St  Mary  look  down  upon  the  pageants  with  which, 
by  sea  and  land,  Ango  rejoiceth  to  recreate  the 
eyes  of  his  Sovereign,  be  it  thy  holy  task,  be- 
loved Genevieve,  to  breathe  an  orison  for  thy 
brother,  that  his  soul  be  not  unworthily  elated 
by  the  honours  of  the  day." 

Sister  Genevieve  waited  not  the  coming  of  the 
King  to  fulfil  the  behest  of  her  brother.  Daily, 
hourly,  did  she  weary  Heaven  with  intercessions 
in  behalf  of  Ango ;  as  a  man  who,  placing  bis 
delight  and  glory  in  the  things  of  the  world,  was 
more  especially  at  the  mercy  of  the  sports  and 
gusts  of  fortune. 


PART  nz. 

The  dwellinghouse  of  Ango,*  on  the  port  of 
Dieppe,  (not  far  from  that  ancient  tower  whose 
venerable  walls,  still  standing,  attest  the  valour 
of  the  English  assailants,  under  their  captain, 
the  renowned  John  Talbot,)  albeit  fashioned, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  coun- 
try, of  wood  alone,  was  of  surpassing  magnifi. 
cence.  The  facades  towards  both  the  sea  and 
the  gardens,  and  courts  of  the  double  quadrangle, 
were  exclusively  of  oak,  carved  with  the  utmost 
skill  in  devices,  representing  the  fables  of  ^sop, 
and  striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  Normandy. 
Around  the  state  floor,  ran  an  overhanging  bal- 
cony, commanding,  on  one  side,  extensive  views 
of  the  ocean ;  on  the  other,  of  the  rich  valley 
of  Arques ;  and  into  the  terrace,  or  balcony, 
opened  the  wide  windows  of  a  fine  saloon  and 
noble  gallery,  hung  with  stained  leather,  with 
ceilings  and  wainscoting  carved  and  gilt,  and 
enchasing  pictures  of  the  Italian  masters.  In 
these  msgnificent  apartments>  of  which  the  floors 
were  inlaid  with  rare  Indian  wood,  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish,  were  displayed  musical  in- 
struments of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
chalices  and  goblets  of  agate  and  crystal,  and 
ebony  cabinets,  containing  cameos  and  medals  of 
immense  value. 

On  dismounting  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  burgher 
of  Dieppe,  on  whom  he  was  to  confer  the  hon- 

*  in  1647»  the  Cardinal  Barberini,  on  vititing  the 
House  of  Ango,  with  the  Peres  de  TOratoire,  obterred*— 
*'  Nunquam  vidi  domum  Ugntom  paAMinoraai*" 
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oar  of  heeomng  bia  giiest^  Francis  I.  recaired^ 
with  ^eeral  courtesy,  the  obsequious  homage  of 
Ango ;  but  vheo,  having  traversed  the  hall,  and 
ascended  the  carved  staircase  on  footcloths  of 
Karlet  velvet  of  Genoa,  his  Majesty  reached  the 
pherj,  where  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
produetioDs  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  was  silent 
with  surprise ;  and  a  sentiment  almost  resembliog 
piqae  sgsinst  so  luxurious  a  subject,  seemed  to 
render  him  insensible  to  the  laborious  efforts  of 
his  host  Nevertheless,  on  entering  the  saloon, 
when  the  Lady  Bianca  rose  from  her  chair  of 
state  at  his  approach,  and,  with  an  air  of  mingled 
di^ty  and  humbleness,  sank  upon  her  knee  to 
nurk  the  cession  of  her  place  to  her  royal  visiter, 
gallantry  suspended  every  other .  feeling,]  and, 
hastening  towards  her  to  raise  her  from  the 
iproand,  he  imprinted,  in  the  movement,  a  re- 
■pectfol  kiss  upon  lier  pale  and  lofty  forehead, 
and  signified  to  Ango  that  of  all  the  jewels  and 
chef.d'(Bavres  contained  in  his  house,  the  fairest 
vu  before  him.  By  his  royal  will,  the  wife  of 
Aogo  took  her  seat  at  hie  right  hand  during  the 
banquet  that  was  now  magnificently  served  up 
before  the  King. 

"  The  name  of  Pavia  hath  ill-inclined  me  to- 
vards  all  that  reminds  me  of  lUly,"  said  Fran- 
0Si  at  the  dose  of  a  feast  grand  with  the  rarest 
Yiands  and  most  delicate  wines,  (addressing  him- 
self to  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  was  honoured 
vith  a  place  at  his  royal  table ;)  **  nevertheless, 
this  day,  my  mind  seems  fated  to  receive  its  most 
pleasurable  impressions  from  objects  imported 
into  my  kingdom  from  my  royal  mother's  native 
eoontry.  First,  a  lady  hostess,  whoso  graces  of 
person  and  deportment  would  shed  lustre  upon 
the  Louvre  ;  secondly,  pictures  of  such  moving 
ocellence  that  I  could  loiter  away  weeks,  in  con- 
templation, before  them ;  and,  lastly,  these  gob- 
lets and  aalvers,  whose  chasing  as  far  exceeds 
the  art  evinced  by  my  clumsy  goldsmiths  of  Paris, 
u  the  rich  pastures  of  the  valley  of  Arques,  yon- 
^r,  exceed  the  sandy  plain  of  Grenelle.  Cellini, 
didst  thou  call  him  ?"  pursued  the  King,  address. 
i^  himself  to  the  delighted  Ango. 

"  Benvenuto  Cellini,  sire,"  replied  the  burgher, 
vho  was  in  humble  attendance  behind  the  royal 
diair. 

"  1  pray  you.  Master  Ango,  have  the  fellow 

^tten  to,"  resumed  the  King ;  "  I  must  have 

bio  forthwith  complete  a  cupboard  of  plate  for 

the  private  apartments  of  my  palace  of  Fontain. 

^vi.     Let  him  hasten  to  France;  I  will  no 

'^o^  allow  BO  choice  an  artist  to  remain  ob- 
icore." 

"  1  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon,  in  presuming 
to  usert  that  the  name  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is 
^«»dy  illustrious,"  replied  Ango,  bending  one 
snee  u  he  tendered  anew  to  the  King  a  richly 
*»bosied  goblet  of  ivory  and  gold,  containing 
f*«  wine  of  Cyprus.  "  The  cunning  goldsmith 
^  of  the  household  of  the  Buke  of  Tuscany  ; 
«d  may  not,  for  his  life,  quit  lUly.  It  was 
^r  by  vast  bribery  and  continual  entreaty,  that 
1  procured  from  Master  Benvenuto  his  accepta- 
tion of  my  commission  for  the  ezecutioDi  at  by- 

»o.  txnT.— vou  m. 


hours,  and  by  stealth,  of  the  buffet  of  which 
your  Majesty  deigns  to  express  .such  high  com- 
mendation." 

A  smile  stole  upon  the  handsome  lip  of  Francis, 
at  the  idea  that  a  subject  of  his  kingdom,  a 
burgher  of  his  poor  town  of  Dieppe,  should  af. 
feet  to  treat,  as  unattainable  to  his  Sovereign, 
the  object  he  had  overmastered  I  He  promised 
himself  in  silence  to  treat  with  Master  Cellini, 
forthwith,  through  the  intervention  of  one  ofhia 
diplomatic  agents  in  Italy,  rather  than  through 
that  of  the  overweening  captain  of  privateers  ; 
little  witting  that  the  eccentric  sculptor,  the 
spoiled  child  of  pontiffs  and  sovereigns,  was  still 
more  difiicult  to  deal  with  than  the  bold  and  am- 
bitious Ango. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival,  Francis  was 
roused,  soon  after  sunrise,  by  strains  of  exqui- 
site music,  from  minstrels  posted  in  the  gardens 
beneath  the  royal  lodging ;  for  Ango,  desirous 
that  his  illustrious  guest  should  behold,  under 
its  fairest  aspect,  the  harbour  of  the  town  that 
courted  his  favour,  would  not,  (even  to  prolong 
the  slumbers  of  Francis  in  the  right  regal  couch 
prepared  for  his  repose,)  forfeit  the  occasion  of 
the  morning-tide,  which  was  now  rippling  at 
high  mark,  in  summer  waves  of  glassy  green, 
against  the  granite  coping  of  the  quays. 

"  The  weather  keeps  faith  with  us,  my  courte- 
ous host,"  cried  his  Majesty,  when,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  royal  toilet,  Ango  kneeled  humbly 
at  his  feet  to  offer  the  morning  draught  of  the 
King,  together  with  a  roanchet  of  fair  white 
bread,  served  in  a  goblet  and  salver  of  gold, 
more  richly  sculptured  than  those  which  had 
attracted  his  admiration  the  preceding  day.  "  A 
fairer  day  could  not  have  prospered  my  design 
of  familiarizing  myself  with  a  new  element.  Let 
us  take  water,  I  beseech  you,  while  the  tide 
holds  to  favour  our  marine  adventures." 

Had  Ango  found  space  to  glance  round  the 
circle  of  courtiers,  who  had  accompanied  the 
King  upon  his  expedition  to  review  the  newly 
raised  legions  of  Normandy,  he  would  have  ad- 
mired to  see  many  a  warlike  cheek  was  pale  at 
the  mere  idea  of  embarkation ;  so  little  are  the 
French  habituated  to  the  maritime  pursuits  to 
which  the  English  are  from  childhood  accus- 
tomed. But  the  Dieppois  was  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  the  honour  of  stepping  at  the  King's 
right  hand,  through  his  own  gorgeous  apart- 
ments, and  down  his  emblazoned  staircase  of 
state,  to  have  heed  of  the  weaknesses  of  his 
companions. 

The  first  circumstance  that  diverted  his  atten- 
tion, was  a  sudden  exclamation  of  delight  from 
the  lips  of  the  King,  on  emerging  from  the 
threshold ;  facing  which,  towards  the  harbour, 
a  triumphal  arch  of  singular  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence (previously  prepared)  had  been  erected 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  bas-reliefs,  commemorating  the  chivalrous 
triumphs  of  the  royal  visiter ! 

"  Mori  de  Dieu,  Sir  Ango !"  cried  Francis 
his  cheek  flushing  with    pride   and  pleasure, 
*'  this  is  truly  a  priacely  token  of  homage ! 
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Many  of  royal  blood  might  take  lesBon  of  my 
trusty  merchant  of  Dieppe  in  the  noble  art  of 
hospitality !" 

Aogo^  who^  cap  in  hand,  was  escorting  the 
royal  cortege  to  the  shore,  had  soon  the  further 
gratification  of  beholding  his  Sovereign's  eye  rest 
with  wonder  and  admiration  upon  a  flotilla  of 
six  elegant  galleys,  nobly  adorned  and  sculptured 
for  the  occasion,  bearing  the  banner  of  France, 
and  on  the  prow  the  initials  of  John  Ango,  built 
at  his  sole  cost,  in  his  private  doek.yard,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  visit  of  his  Sove- 
teigUft  As  the  little  fleet,  with  its  illustrious 
freight,  issued  from  the  harbour  and  put  out  to 
aea,  the  armed  vessels  of  Ango,  lying  at  anchor, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen,  sent  forth  a  thunder, 
ing  salute  to  their  Lord  and  King,  answered  by 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  thousands  lining 
the  shore  towards  the  Point  d'Ailly ;  the  whole 
population  of  the  district  having  poured  forth  to 
gase  upon  their  Prince.  Cries  of  "  Long  live 
the  King !"  "  Five  Fran^ii  I.  /"  "  Five  Ango  r 
Resounded  along  the  cliffs  of  Normandy. 

From  the  humble  belfry  of  the  sisters  of  St 
Mary,  another  prayer  ascended,  at  that  moment 
of  triumph,  to  the  Tribunal  of  Grace.  Sister 
Genevieve,  leaning  against  the  parapet  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  ocean,  and  the  gallant 
convoy,  whose  gay  pennons  streamed  in  the 
breese,  was  unable  to  repress  an  exclamation  of 
"  Fiv€  Ango !"  adding,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  and 
grant  him  strength,  O  Lord !  to  bear,  with  hu. 
mility,  this  fearful  load  of  greatness." 

Ango's  honours,  however,  ripe  as  they  seemed, 
were  even  that  very  day  destined  to  unhoped 
augmentation.  The  Lady  Bianca,  as  from  the 
balcony  of  her  golden  gallery  she  watched  the 
mancenvring  of  the  galleys,  and  after  several 
hours'  excursion  along  the  coast,  their  return  to 
the  harbour,  was  startled  by  the  hurried  gallop 
of  a  horseman,  whom,  on  arriving  at  her  gate, 
she  recognised,  by  the  golden  greyhound  in  his 
cap,  as  a  pursuivant  or  royal  courier,  bringing 
despatches  from  the  capital.  Such  a  messenger 
had  already  made  his  appearance  in  Dieppe,  to 
notify  to  Ango  the  arrival  of  the  King.  What 
was  the  new  courier  to  announce  to  Francis  } 

As  the  galleys  entered  the  harbour,  piloted 
by  the  Royal  Francis,  (the  vessel  fitted  up  ex- 
clusively for  the  King,}  the  wife  of  Ango  observed 
that  the  pursuivant,  though  wayworn  and  tnu 
velled«>stained,  persisted  in  approaching  within 
the  lines  formed  by  the  burgher-guard  of  Dieppe 
on  either  side  the  arch  of  Triumph,  as  if 
intent  upon  obtaining  access  to  Francis  the  mo- 
Buent  of  his  arrival,  and  previous  to  his  re«en* 
tering  the  house  of  Ango.  An  inexplicable 
emotion  took  possession  of  her  bosom.     She 


could  not  but  fancy  that  the  arrival  of  the  con. 
ildential  courier,  on  whom  her  husband  had  be- 
stowed a  princely  gratuity  for  the  good  tidiogs 
of  which  he  was  formerly  the  bearer,  imported 
further  good  to  Ango. 

Again  did  the  acclamation  of  the  gay  niiilti« 
tude  assembled  along  the  quay,  and,  linia^  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  every  house  within 
view,  rend  the  summer  air  with  their  joyoni 
echoes;  so  that  the  music  of  the  minigtreli, 
greeting  the  return  of  the  King,  could  scarcelf 
be  heard  for  the  cries  and  vivas  of  the  throng. 
Still  Bisnca's  eyes  remained  intently  fixed  upon 
the  royal  g^ey.  She  saw  that  Francis  (while 
removing  his  plumed  cap  from  his  noble  brow, 
he  bowed  low  and  gracefully,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  salutations  of  the  fair  Dieppoises)  hid 
caught  sight  of  his  messenger  |  and  that  the 
moment  the  King  set  foot  on  the  quay,  hie  fint 
movement  was  to  extend  his  hand  to  receive  the 
despatches  of  which  he  seemed  to  know  his  pur. 
suivant  to  be  the  bearer.  At  such  a  distsnce  it 
was  impossible  for  the  anxious  lady  to  read  the 
expression  of  the  King's  countenance  as  he 
perused  the  documents  placed  before  him ;  bat  ss, 
in  trembling  silence,  she  stood  viewing  the  scene, 
she  saw  the'  King  (having  completed  the  pemnl 
of  the  scroll)  beckon  towards  him  the  son  of  hie 
host ;  and  was  lost  in  amaiement  to  behold 
yonng  Theodore,  after  kneeling  a  moment  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  repeat,  in  presence  of  the 
thousands  assembled,  the  same  ceremony  tewardi 
his  father.  Again,  shouts  arose  from  the  people, 
of  which  Bianca  was  unable  to  interpret  the 
meaning.  Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  graceful  figure  of  her  Son,  as  he 
rose  from  his  knee  and  stood  beside  his  father, 
face  to  face  with  the  sovereign  prince,  on  whoie 
brilliant  accoutrements  the  evening  san  wti 
shedding  its  refulgent  brightness.  She  lieheld 
only  those  three< — ^the  King**— Theodore-^-Aago ; 
—-her  husband,  her  son,  her  sovereign  I 

Soon,  however,  ofiicious  friends  thronged  in  to 
prepare  her  for  the  intelligence  she  was  about 
to  receive  from  the  lips  of  Frands.  The  scroll 
of  parchment  she  had  seen  d^vered  by  his  Ma. 
jesty  to  the  hands  of  his  munificent  host,  ooo* 
tained  letters-patent  of  nobility,  constituting  the 
burgher  Ango  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ViscounU 
of  ihe  kingdom  of  Franoe  I  But  even  this  wsi 
not  all.  The  recent  death  of  the  Sieur  de 
Manroy  having  left  vacant  the  government  of 
Dieppe,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  populatioa 
Franda  I,  called  upon  the  municipaiitv  •^  ^^^ 
town  to  do  homage  to  his  representat"'*^  Vfsooant 
Aago,  as  Captain  Commandant  of  the  Caetle  end 
Garrison  of  Dieppe  I 

{To  he  conduded  in  our  tmU) 


TO-DAY  AND  TO.MORROW. 


As  'Flme  glides  en  ia  silent  flow, 
To.day  yields  to  to^ontfrrow  % 

3V4netTow*s  expectataoBi  grov 
To«day*o  own  bliss  or  sorrow* 


SMIl,  as  iMttonew^  mm  appesf  i^ 

It  shiaeB  upon  lo^y ; 
8oi  realiced  our  hopes  and  ftars 
For  eyer  melt  away ! 
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Captaw  Marrtat  lias,  after  modern  practice, 
added  three  more  volumes  to  his  survey  and 
stnctnres  on  America.  Allowing  for  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  palpable  book-making,  which 
may  be  fairly  chargeable  upon  the  system  of 
publication  In  this  country,  as  explained  by  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  the  three  additional  volumes  are, 
if  a  little  more  '^wrathy/'  quite  as  entertaining 
and  instmctive  as  the  first  series.  The  Captain — 
bis  spleen  irritated  by  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  captious  criticism  of  TheEdin- 
hurgh  Review — is  n^ore  in  earnest  in  his  pique 
tbao  when  he  commenced  his  Diary.  He  seems 
particalarly  to  resent  the  idea,  senselessly  taken 
ap,  that,  because  he  is  a  clever  writer  of  fiction, 
be  is  not  capable  of  observing  realities  in  a  phi- 
losophical spirit;  and  that,  as  a  politician  or 
political  economist/  he  is  unworthy  of  any  atten- 
tion. He  is  better  entitled  to  resent  the  absurd 
and  onhandsome  imputation  of  a  sailor  and  a 
noreliit  heing  incapal>le  of  reporting  with  fidel- 
ity, or  observing  with  precision. 

The  continuation  of  the  Diary  is  arranged 
in  chapters,  of  which  those  on  Traveliing, 
The  Newepaper  Preee,  Society  and  Women,  and 
fMe  Opinion,  are  the  most  interesting.  One 
Tolsmeie  occupied  with  the  State  of  Canada,  and 
a  Narrative  of  the  Florida  War,  which  gives  a  bet- 
ter riev  of  that  contest  than  any  publication,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  that  has  yet  appeared.  We 
nnet  concede  to  Captoin  Marryat>  that  neither 
tbe  principle  nor  details  of  that  war  exhibit  a 
rono^  democratic  government  in  si  much  fairer 
lij^bt  than  an  old  despotism,  where  the  common 
<>bject  of  both  governments  is  the  extermination 
^  s  brave  race,  too  patriotic  and  independent 
^  to  caase  uneadness  to  their  neighbours. 
Tbe  conduct  of  the  United  States  to  the  In. 
dian  tribes  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
of  tbe  Czar  to  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
Uilogy  between  the  government  of  America 
^riring  the  Indians  westward,  and  an  Anglo. 
^nsk  landlord  clearing  his  Irldi  estates,  is  even 
nore  perfect.  In  the  one  case,  the  Injustice  is 
tttiooal  and  wholesale  ;  in  the  other  it  is  per- 
P*^»ted  piecemeal,  and  by  individuals.  The 
•spatriated  hordes  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
VI  driven  west  to  the  American  shores  of  the 
^tie;  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  central 
Aneriea  are  swept  on  before  them^  to  be  ulti- 
■^7  Win  the  Pacific  Now  for  «  rrflt;e//tn^." 
Although  the  American  stage  coaches  shouki 
^  bs  quite  the  delightful  conveyances  which, 
"^^iog  to  Captain  Marryat,  Miss  Martineau 
«a>ki  them,  as  if  in  the  sexual  spirit  of  contra- 
wctioo,  many  pleasant  circumstances  attend  tra- 
'^^  in  America;  which  is  the  more  fortunate, 
*«w  Attericens  are  a  locomotive  people.  One 
*P«e»ble  condition  is,  that  every  person  bound 
« trtvel  may  beforehand  count  the  cost : — 

J^ftlfawai  stnam  of  tmvaUers  wUch  ponii  through 
^^'^^t  |tf«  flifideat  mpporiy  by  medsrats  pieAti^ 


to  enable  the  innkeeper  to  abstain  from  excessive  charges. 
The  price  of  everything  is  known  by  all,  and  no  more  is 
charged  to  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  than  to 
other  people.  Every  one  knows  his  expenses ;  there  is  no 
surcharge,  and  fees  to  waiters  are  roluntary,  and  never 
asked  for.  At  first,  I  used  to  examine  the  bill  when  pre- 
sented ;  but  latterly  I  looked  only  at  the  sum  total  at  the 
bottom,  and  paid  it  at  once,  reserving  the  examination  of 
it  for  my  leisure ;  and  J  never  in  one  instance  found  that 
I  had  been  imposed  upon.  This  is  very  remarkable,  and 
shews  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  America ;  for  it  can 
produce,  when  required,  a  rery  scarce  article  all  over  the 
world,  and  still  more  scarce  in  the  profession  referred  to 
— honesty.  Of  course  there  will  be  exceptions ;  but  they 
are  v«)ry  fow,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  cities. 

This  statement  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
our  railroad  proprietors,  and  steam«navigation 
companies.  It  is  not  enough  that  their  imme*- 
diate  charges  are  fixed  and  moderate,  unless 
every  detail  and  arrangement  connected  with 
travelling  facilitates  the  operation  of  the  loco* 
motive  propensity*  Many  more  persons  must 
travel  simply  for  pleasure  in  America  than  in 
Britain ;  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of  £e* 
males.  One  cause  of  female  ezcursiveness  may  be 
the  comparatively  low  rate  of  expense ;  but  there 
are  deeper  causes.  Captain  Marryat  not  unfre- 
quently  pays  involuntary  homage  to  the  chival* 
rous  spirit  which  pervades  the  lowest  level  of 
American  democratic  society.  A  young  woman 
may  travel  alone  from  Maine  to  Georgia  as  free 
from  annoyance  or  insult  as  a  virgin  loaded  with 
gems  might  have  perambulated  Ireland  in  the 
golden  age  of  Malachi  of  the  Gold  Collar : — 

Some  conventional  rules  were  necessary,  and   those 
rules  have  been  made  by  public  opinion^a  power  to 
which  all  must  submit  in  America.    The  one  moat  im. 
portant,  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
travel  in  such  a  gregarious  way,  is  an  univei'sal  deference 
and  civility  shewn  to  the  women,  who  may  in  conse- 
quence travel  without  protection  all  over  the  United  States, 
without  the  least  chance  of  anaoyanee  or  insult.    This 
deference  paid  to  the  sex  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  it  exists  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other 
.—indeed,  in  the  southern  and  more  lawless  states,  it  is 
even  more  chivalric  than  in  the  more  settled.     Let  a 
female  be  ever  so  indifferently  cUd,  whatever  her  appear- 
ance may  be^  still  it  is  sufficient  that  she  is  a  female  |  she 
has  the  first  accommodation,  and,  until  she  has  it,  no  man 
will  think  of  himself.    But  this  deference  is  not  only 
shewn  in  trarelllng,  but  in  every  instance.    An  English 
lady  told  me,  that  wishing  to  be  present  at  the  inaugunu 
tion  of  Mr  Van  Buren,  by  aone  mistake,  she  and  her 
two  daughters  alighted  from  the  carriage  at  the  wrong 
entrance,  and  in  attempting  to  force  their  way  through  a 
dense  crowd,  were  nearly  crushed  to  death.    This  waa 
perceived,  and  the  word  was  given—*'  Make  room  for  the 
ladies.**    The  whole  crowd,  as  if  by  one  aimoltaaeovs 
effort,  compfessed  itself  to.  the  right  and  Uh,  loekiog 
themselvea  together  to  meet  the  enormous  pressure^  and 
made  a  wide  lane,  through  which  they  passed  with  ease 
and  comfort    '*  It  reminded  me  of  the  Israelites  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea  with  the  wall  of  waters  on  each  side 
of  them,**  observed  the  lady.    **  In  any  other  oountiy 
we  must  have  been  cmahed  to  death.'* 


Talking  about  omnibnases,  those  of  «New  York,  and 

the  other  cities  in  America,  are  as  good  and  well  regu. 

lated  aa  those  of  Parit-^the  larger  ones  have  fonr  horses. 

Not  only  their  emniboases^  but  their  hackney  coachea  are 

veryiapetiortothoMialirfNideiii  the  latter  are  aa  dan 
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■•  piirate  eanisfes ;  and  with  the  former  there  is  no 
twcarinfp,  no  dislocating  the  arms  of  poor  femaies»  haul. 
in|^  them  fh>m  one  omnibus  to  the  other,  bnt  ciTility 
without  seryility. 

Trarelling  in  America,  especially  by  steamers, 
is  much  more  perilous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world ;  and  Captain  Marryat  has  collected  an 
appalling  number  of  steam- vessel  disasters  and 
moving  accidents. 

If  Captain  Marryat  thinks  less  of  the  stage- 
coaches of  America  than  Miss  Martineau,  he 
thinks  better  of  the  beef.  She,  he  says,  never 
ate  good  beef;  and  we  have  always  understood 
that  the  mutton  is  very  indifferent ;  but  the  Cap- 
tain authoritatively  pronounces  the  "  meat  in 
America  equal  to  the  best  in  England ;"  and  we 
reckon  him  good  authority.  Nay  more,  he  thinks 
well  of  the  cookery,  in  opposition  to  Cooper,  who 
describes  his  countrymen  as  the  grossest  and 
greasiest  feeders  of  any  civilized  nation  known. 
Measuring  the  Americans  by  Captain  Marryat's 
culinary  standard,  they  are  rather  among  the 
most  refined  of  nations  :— 

The  cookery  in  the  United  States  is  exactly  what  it  is 
and  most  be  everywhere  else — in  a  ratio  with  the  degree 
of  refinement  of  the  population.  In  the  principal  cities, 
you  will  meet  with  as  good  cookery  in  prirate  houses  as 
you  will  in  London,  or  erea  Paris ;  indeed,  considering 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  Americans  hare  to  contend 
with,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  obtaining  good 
serrants,  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  it  is  so  go<Nl  as 
it  is.  At  Delmonico*s,  and  the  Globe  Hotel  at  New 
Yorlc,  where  yon  dine  from  the  eartef  yon  have  excellent 
French  cookery ;  so  you  have  at  Astor  House,  particu- 
larly at  private  parties;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
cooking  at  all  the  large  hotels  may  be  said  to  be  good ; 
indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  American  table- 
d*hote  has  to  provide  for  so  many  people^  it  is  quite  sur- 
prising how  well  it  is  done.  The  daily  dinner  at  these 
large  hotels  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  sat 
down  to  at  the  public  entertainments  given  at  the  Free- 
Masons*  Tavern  and  others,  in  London,  and  the  company 
is  usually  more  numerous.  The  bill  of  fare  of  the  table- 
d*hote  of  the  Astor  House  is  printed  every  day. 

The  bill  of  fare,  which  is  inserted,  is  far  from 
despicable,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
solidity  or  elegance.  Captain  Marryat  adds  his 
testimony  to  those  of  professional  brother  tra- 
vellers as  to  the  superlative  merits  of  the  canvas- 
back  duck. 

Drinking,  in  America,  the  Temperance  and 
Tee-total  Societies  notwithstanding,  is  an  affair 
of  much  deeper  concernment  than  eating.  Cap. 
tain  Marryat  considers  the  citizens  more  a  drinks 
ing  than  a  drunken  people ;  and,  moreover,  that 
drinking  is  more  detrimental  to  their  health  and 
morals  than  drunkenness.  The  list  of  wines  at 
Astor  House  surpasses  the  culinary  carte;  but 
it  is  not  by  these  foreign  commodities  that  the 
Americans  are  betrayed.  They  have  a  variety 
of  indigenous  potations,  cordials,  and  mixtures ; 
among  which.  Captain  Marryat's  favourite  bever- 
age is  the  famous  minUjukp.  For  its  proper 
concoction  he  gives  a  formal  receipt.  He  also 
claims  the  honour  of  its  origin  for  Old  England, 
if  it  have  not  indeed  a  higher  antiquity^  and  a 
purely  divine  origin.  Having  stated  that  no. 
thing  forbids]  the  due  concoction  and,  at  least 
in  the  dog>days,  appreciation  of  mint-Julepe  in 
this  country,  we  leave  tbe  reader  to  find  out  the 


process  by  which  they  are  compounded,  and  pass 
on  to  American  drinking  usages : — 

I  have  said  that  in  the  American  hotds  there  is  a  par. 
lour  for  the  ladies  to  retire  to  t  there  is  not  one  for  the 
gentlemen,  who  have  only  the  reading-room,  where  thej 
stand  and  read  the  papers,  which  are  Uid  out  on  deski^or 
the  bar. 

The  bar  of  an  American  hotel  is  generally  a  verylarie 
room  on  the  basement,  fitted  np  very  much  like  oar^ 
palaces  in  London,  not  so  elegant  in  its  decorations,  in- 
deed, bnt  on  the  same  system.  A  long  counter  runs 
across  it,  behind  which  stand  two  "or  three  bar-keepers  to 
wait  upon  the  customers,  and  distribute  the  yarions  pota- 
tions, compounded  from  the  contents  of  several  rowi  of 
bottles  behind  them.  Here  the  eye  reposes  on  manes  of 
pure  crystal  ice,  large  bunches  of  mint,  decanters  of  irtrj 
sort  of  wine,  ersry  variety  of  spirits,  lemons,  ngar, 
bitters,  segars,  and  tobacco;  it  really  makes  one  feel 
thirsty,  even  the  going  into  a  bar.  Here  you  meet  enry 
body  and  every  body  meets  you.  Here  the  senator,  the 
member  of  Congress,  the  merchant,  the  storo-keeper,  tra> 
Tellers  from  the  Far  West,  and  every  other  part  of  tbe 
country,  who  have  come  to  purchase  goods,  all  congregste. 

Most  of  them  have  a  cigar  in  their  months,  some  are 
transacting  business,  others  conirersing,  some  sitting  dowa 
together  whispering  confidentially.  Here  yon  obuin  all 
the  news,  all  the  scandal,  aU  the  politics,  and  all  the  fan; 
it  is  this  dangerous  propinquity  which  occasions  so  mnrJi 
intemperance.  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  consequence  of  the  bar  being  tbe  place  of  general 
resort,  is,  that  there  is  an  unceasing  pouring  out  and  amak 
gamation  of  alcohol  and  other  compounds,  from  morainf 
to  late  at  night.  To  drink  with  a  friend  when  yon  meet 
him  is  good  fellowship ;  to  drink  with  a  stnoger  it 
politeness,  and  a  proof  of  wishing  to  be  better  acqaaintcd. 

Mr  A.  is  stonding  at  the  bar,  enter  R  «  My  dear  E, 
how  are  you  ?'*_««  Quite  well,  and  you  ?**—<<  WeU, 
what  shall  it  be  ?**_«<  Well,  I  donU  care— a  gin  ilinr.* 
— (( Two  gin  slings,  barkeeper.**  Touch  glaaMS  and  drink. 
Mr  A.  has  hardly  swallowed  his  gin  sling,  and  replaced 
his  cigar,  when  in  comes  Mr  D.  *'  A.,  how  ars  yon  ?** 
— •<  Ahl  D.,  how  goes  it  on  with  you?*'— <<  Well,  1 
thankey— what  shall  we  have  ?**^«  Well,  I  donH  csre; 
I  say  a  brandy  cocktail.** — *<  Give  me  another.**  Both 
drink,  and  the  shilling  is  thrown  down  on  the  counter. 

Then  B.  comes  up  again.  ''  A.,  yon  must  allow  me  te 
introduce  my  friend  a**— <<Mr  A.**-«hake  bandi- 
*'  Most  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance.  I  trust  1  ihall 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  something  with  yoa?*"— 
<*  With  great  pleasure,  Mr  A.— I  will  uke  a  julep.  Twa 
juleps,  barkeeper.** — "  Mr  C,  your  good  health — Mr  A^ 
yours ;  if  you  should  come  our  way,  most  happy  to  m 
you**---drink. 

Now,  I  will  appeal  to  the  Americans  themselmi  if 
this  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  a  bar-room. 

They  say  that  the  English  cannot  settle  anything  pro* 
perly  without  a  dinner.  I  am  sure  the  Americans  an 
fix  nothing  without  a  drink. 

Drinking,  it  would  seem,  is  the  common  cement 
of  society ;  and  the  Americans  are  seriously  af- 
fronted if  an  Englishman  decline  pledging  them 
at  any  honr.  Captain  Mnrryat  protests  that  b« 
was  slways  willing  to  accommodate  them  as  fsf 
as  he  conld. 

•*  There,"  he  observes,  «*  they  will  at  least  do 
me  justice" — 

That  at  times  I  drank  much  more  than  I  wished,  is  ctf> 
tain;  yet  still  I  gave  most. serious  ofiienoe^  especisUy  ia 
the  West,  because  I  would  not  drink  early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  or  before  dinner,  which  is  a  general  cnstom  in  tbi 
States,  although  much  mon  prevalent  in  the  sooth  snd 
west,  where  it  is  literally, «  Stranger,  will  yon  drink  or  i 
fight  ?**    This  refusal  on  my  part,  or  rather  excusing  my- 
self fh»m  drinking  with  all  thooe  who  were  introdoced  ts 
me,  was  eventually  the  occasion  of  much  disturbance  and 
of  great  animosity  towards  me— certainly  most  unrettoa-i 
ably,  as  I  was  introduced  to  at  least  twenty  every  fore-i 
noon,  and,  had  I  drunk  with  thtm  all,  I  sheuld  hare  bs» 
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IB  the  nii«  tfate  as  many  of  them  were— that  !«,  not 
mllj  lober  far  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time,    ... 

I  wu  oDoe  looking  for  an  American,  and  asked  a  friend 
of  hii  where  I  thonld  find  him.  "Why,"  replied  he, 
pMotiof  to  an  hotel  opposite,  *^  that  is  his  licking  piace, 
(i  lerm  borrowed  from  deer  resorting  to  lick  the  ealt ;) 
wt  will  Me  if  he  is  therew"  He  was  not ;  the  barkeeper 
mi  be  had  left  abont  ten  minutes  **  Well,  then,  you 
liad  better  remain  here,  he  is  certain  to  be  back  in  ten 
■on— if  not  sooner.'*  The  American  judged  his  friend 
rifhtlf ;  in  five  minutes  he  was  back  again,  and  we  had 
a  drink  tofether,  of  course. 

The  traveller  animadvertB  severely  upon  the 

itrange  and  unseemly  custom  which  prevails  in 

the  cities  of  America,  of  young  married  couples 

taking  up  their  residence,  even  for  years,  in 

boarding-houses,  from  mistakeu  notions  of  eco- 

nemy.    He  could  generally  tell,  hy  the  marked 

difference  of  manners,  whether  a  lady  had  a 

house  of  her  own  or  lived  at  a  hotel.    This  is  a 

degree  of  intelligence  in  a  <'  foreigner" — as  the 

Americans  now  term  the  English— which  ought 

to  alarm  American  husbands,  and  have  some 

effect  in  stopping  a  practice  so  unnatural,  we 

had  almost  said,   in  a   people  still  essentially 

English  in  their  affections  and   habits.     Miss 

Martineau,  who  strongly  reprobates  this  mode  of 

liring  one's  whole  life  without  a  home,  talks  of 

jottsg  ladies  being  taken  to  the  piano  in  a  pro- 

miseaons  company;  but  Captain  Marry  at  eclipses 

this^he  saw  them  volunteer  their  services :-« 

I  have  seen  them  go  to  thcfpiano  without  being  taken 
there^  lit  down  and  sing  with  all  the  energy  of  peacocks, 
^iore  total  strangers,  and  very  often  without  accom- 
puimene.  In  the  hotels,  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Widen  seldom  consist  of  more  t}ian  a  large  bedroom, 
and,  although  company  are  admitted  into  it,  still  it  is 
natnral  that  the  major  portion  of  the  women*8  time  should 
^  pasted  below  in  the  general  receiving  room.  In  the 
'Trninj,  especially  in  the  large  western  cities,  they  have 
btlli  almost  every  night ;  indeed,  it  is  a  life  of  idleness 
and  Tacnitj,  of  outward  pretence,  but  of  no  real  good 
feeling. 

Scandal  rages— every  one  is  hasy  with  watching  her 
B*igbboar*8aflUrs ;  those  who  have  boarded  there  longest 
take  the  lead,  and  every  new  comer  or  stranger  is  can- 
vuKd  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny ;  their  histories  are 
aanrtained,  and  they  are  very  often  sent  to  Coventry  for 
little  better  reason  than  the  will  of  those  who,  as  reai- 
^ti,  lay  down  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  custom — almost  the 
vorst  of  which  we  bear  in  America-^of  young 
couples  living  for  years  in  boarding-houses,  will 
ipeedily  come  to  be  considered  as  "  horridly  un- 
genteel."  It  deserves  a  death-blow  from  what- 
ever quarter. 

Captain  Marryat  has  suffered  from  the  Ame- 
i^n  newspaper  press,  though  not  more  than 
<>ther  travellers ;  and  he  denounces  it  with  hearty 
good  will.  We  have  the  concurring  testimony 
^  ail  travellers,  that  if  not  more  dishonest  than 
^  press  of  other  countries,  the  American  press 
ttthe  most  gross  and  Scandalous  that  is  tolerated 
among  civilized  men. 

I^etraction  Captain  Marryat,  however,  con- 
VMlers  a  marking  vice  of  all  American  society, 
fitit  detraction  was  never  a  solitary  vice ;  and 
^e  allied  family  group  flourishes  and  spreads 
throughout  America  as  at  home. 

The  outward  shews,  the  decent  hypocrisies  of 
external  religion,  are  tbe  enemies  of  sound  nioral 


sentiment  in  America,  as  they  must  be  every- 
where. When  Captain  Marryat  was  at  Detroit, 
he  was  placarded  in  the  newspapers  for  return- 
ing some  calls  on  a  Sunday ;  and  he  relates  :— 

When  I  first  went  to  Boston,  I  did  not  go  to  church  on 
the  following  day.  An  elderly  gentleman  called  upon 
and  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  had  omitted  this  duty; 
**  but,**  continued  he,  <<  I  have  had  it  put  into  one  of  tbe 
newspapers  that  you  attended  divine  service  at  such  a 
church— so  all  is  right.**  All  was  right;  ye«,  all  was 
right,  according  to  the  American's  ideas  of  <'all  was 
right.**  But  I  thought  at  tbe  time  that  my  sin  of  omis- 
sion was  much  more  venial  than  his  of  commission. 

Here  the  English  Sailor  has  the  Boston  Saint 
upon  the  hip.  We  fear  there  really  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  ''all  is  right"  sort  of  religion  in 
America.  It  is  the  natural  offspring  of  fanaticism. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of 
the  American  people,  that  Miss  Martineau's, 
and  not  Captain  Marry at's,  account  of  their 
literary  tastes  and  predilections  were  the  accu- 
rate one.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  lady's 
statement  that  *'  Byron  was  little  known," 
Wordsworth  "  much  read,"  and  Mr  Carlyle  "  the 
most  read  of  any  English  author,"  did  not  stand 
to  reason,  to  usa  a  homely  phrase ;  and  Captain 
Marryat  has  taken  pains  to  verify  the  fact,  by 
appealing  to  the  publishers'  ledgers.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  not  yet,  in  their  appreciation  of 
books,  gone  at  all  a-head  of  ourselves.  The 
fact  is,  so  far,  consoling  to  self-love.  A  people 
burning  their  Byrons  and  multiplying  their 
Wordsworths,  would  have  taken  us  by  surprise. 
We  must,  however,  believe  that  Hannah  More  is 
well  known  in  America.  She  has  had  fifty 
years  to  take  root  and  flourish,  thirty  of  them 
before  Wordsworth  or  Byron  were  much  if  at 
all  heard  of.  As  a  reading  people^  Captain  Mar- 
ryat places  the  Americans  far  below  the  English, 
and  on  what  seems  conclusive  data.  He  excepts 
newspaper  reading. 

Captain  Marryat  appears  to  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  notion  of  the  book  trade. 
That  he  should  have  escaped  an  author's  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  on  the  copyright  and 
international  copyright  questions,  was  not  to  have 
been  expected.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ame- 
rican legislature  will  not  give  English  authors  a 
copyright  in  the  United  States.  Were  Captain 
Marryat  by  any  chance  to  become  an  American 
senator,  would  he  consider  it  right  to  make  this 
concession.^  He  would  better  know  his  public 
duty. 

The  oblivious  influence  of  time  and  distance 
has  not  abated  Captain  Marryat's  admiration  of 
the  general  beauty,  or  rtither  prettineae,  of  every 
class  of  women  in  the  United  States.  In  a  coun- 
try where  neither  luxury  nor  misery  are  known 
in  the  extreme,  and  which  this  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  elevate  in  the  scale  of  social 
happiness,  good  looks  are  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed. The  traveller  considers  the  climate  of 
the  Western  States  more  favourable  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  fragile  flower,  beauty,  than  Ihe 
severe  climate  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  fe- 
male beauty  is  so  transitory.  The  fairer  por- 
tion of  tbe  young  ladies— tbe  beauties— are  not 
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■polled  by  flattery ;  at  all  vomen  in  right  of  sez^ 
and  whether  lorelj  and  rich^  or  ugly  and  poor, 
Are  exalted  by  those  chivalrous  donocrats,  whose 
idea  of  true  gallantry  is  exactly  that  of  £lia's 
Susan  Winstanley-~ret>erenc0  of  womanhood. 
And  yet  Captain  Marryat  complains  that  women 
have  not  their  proper  influence  in  society. — He 
indulges  an  opinion  much  more  extraordinary^ 
considering  the  equality  of  American  society,  uid 
the  universally  early  marrisges. 

HowcTtr  much  the  Ameticsiii  may  wiih  to  deny  it,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  more  maniafea  of 
eonvenanc€  in  the  United  States  than  in  moet  other 
conntriet.  The  men  hef  in  to  calculate  lonf  hefore  they 
are  of  an  age  to  marry,  and  it  ie  not  verj  likelj  that 
they  would  calcnlate  to  well  upon  all  other  pointi,  and 
not  upon  the  value  of  a  dowrj ;  morooTer,  the  old  people 
**  calcnlate  aome,**  and  the  glrli  accept  an  offer,  without 
their  hearta  hein^  aerionsly  compromised.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptiobi  z  hut  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  love  matches  made  in  America,  and  one  raaaon  for 
my  holdinf  this  opinion  is,  my  havinf  disco? eied  how 
quietly  matches  are  hroken  off  and  new  .enpgements 
entered  into ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  from  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  arising  fh>m  the  calculating  spirit  of  the  gentle 
men,  who  are  apt  to  eonsider  90,000  dollars  as  prefer. 
ahle  to  10,000,  that  the  American  glris  are  not  too  haaty 
in  surrendering  their  hearts. 

I  knew  a  young  lady  who  was  engaged  to  an  ac« 
qoaintanee  of  mine ;  on  my  return  to  th  Jr  city  a  short 
time  aflerwards,  I  found  that  the  match  was  broken  off, 
and  that  she  was  engaged  to  another,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of  iu  I  do  not  argue  from  this  simple  instanee^ 
hut  hecause  I  found,  on  talking  about  it,  that  it  was  a 
very  common  drcumstanoe,  and  because,  where  scandal 
is  ao  rift^  no  remarks  were  mad^  If  a  young  lady  he* 
havce  in  a  way  so  as  to  give  offence  to  the  gentlemen  she 
is  engaged  to,  and  sufBcitntly  indeeorons  to  warrant  his 
breaking  off  the  match,  he  is  gallant  to  the  very  laat, 
for  he  writes  to  her,  and  begs  that  she  will  dismiss  Aiai. 
This  I  knew  to  be  done  by  a  party  1  was  acquainted 
with ;  he  told  me  that  it  was  oonsidoed  good  tatte^  and 
I  agreed  with  hiok  On  the  whols,  I  hold  it  very  for- 
tunate that  in  Aoserican  marriages  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  more  prudence  than  love  on  both  sides^  for 
from  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  a 
woman  who  loved  without  prudence  would  not  feel  very 
happy  as  a  wif^ 

With  some  circumlocution^  Captain  Marryat 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  American 
women  have  any  right  to  claim  superiority  over 
those  of  Europe  in  conjugal  fidelity,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  less  exposed  to  temptation. 
His  opinion  on  this  point,  after  solemn  investi- 
gation^  is,  ''  that  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  everywhere ;"  and  that  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell  are  not  more  immaculate  than  those  who 
are  probably  belied  in  British  manufacturing 
towns.  The  women  of  America  are  not  only  phy- 
sically superior  to  the  men,  according  to  our 
gallant  authority,  but  their  minds  are  more 
hi^y  cultivated,  and  their  manners,  habits, and 
tastes  are  more  refined  than  those  of  their  busy, 
dollar-gathering  lords.  Captain  Marryat's  con> 
elusion  is  at  least  characteristic  :— 

The  Americans  have  reason  to  he  proud  of  their  wo. 
men,  for  they  are  really  good  wlvea-«much  leo  good  for 
them ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this,  and  should 
thete  he  any  unfortunate  difKtrence  between  any  married 
couple  in  Aaserica,  all  the  lady  has  to  say  is,  **■  The  foct 
la,  sir,  I*m  much  too  good  for  yon,  and  Captain  Harryat 
says  so.*'  (I  flatter  myself  there's  a  litUe  mischief  in  that 
lastanicncew) 

Our  doubts  turn  upon  the  poeribility  of  the 


women  of  any  society  having  no  inflnenee.    Save 
on  board  a  war-ship,  where  there  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  ne  women,  the  fair  ssx,  all  the  world  overi 
will  have  influence,  be  it  for  evil  or  for  good. 
The  American  women,  according  to  the  eon- 
current  testimony  of  different  travellers,  hsve  a 
passion  for  dress,  and  for  expensive  articles  of 
dress,  not  very  reconcilable  with  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  Republican  manners.    The  ladies,  in- 
stead of  Chantilly  veils  and  Cachmeres,  ipori 
'*  seventy-dollar  pocket-handkerchiefs ;"  which 
costly  pocket  handkerchiefs  are  '*  carried  in  their 
hands ;"  but  these  may  be  in  addition  to  every 
other    expensive   article    of  attire.       Captain 
Marryat  imagines  that  the  passion  for  dress  is 
fostered  by  the  general  equality,  which  incites 
the  wealthy  classes  to  the  one  vulgar  distinction 
in  their  power,  namely,  more  expensive  clothing. 
And  we  need  not  go  to  America  for  exsmples  of 
ladies  being  angrily  jealous  of  their  inferiors  and 
their  maids  oopjring  or  rivalling  them  in  dress. 
The  factory  girls  of  Lowell  are  fond  of  dress, 
and  are  very  smartly  clad  "  in  silks,  with  scarfs, 
veils,  and  parasols."    Captain  Marryat  has  great 
dottbta,  we  have  intimated,  about  the  vaunted 
purity  of  those  girls  who  are  **  too  proud  for 
domestic  service  ;*'  a  pride,  by  the  way,  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  servant  girls  of  England, 
who  fancy  themselves  entitled  to   look  down 
upon  factory  girls,  and  to  whom  good  senriee  is 
the  object  of  a  laudable  ambition.     Their  pride 
takes  the  right  direction.    He  remarks  with  jus- 
tice--      • 

What  diffsrenoe  there  is  between  receiriuf  money  for 
watching  a  apinniuf-jenny,  and  doiuf  houaehold  worl(, 
I  do  not  see;  in  either  case  it  is  servitude,  although  the 
former  may  be  preferred,  as  beinf  less  under  control,  and 
leaving  more  time  at  your  own  disposaL  When 

I  went  to  Lfowell  I  travelled  with  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  corroborate  my  state* 
ment ;  and  I  must  say  that,  howercr  pure  Lowell  may 
have  been  at  the  time  when  the  enoomlnma  were  pasnl 
upon  it,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  Amerion 
authority  as  well  as  my  own  ohaervation,  that  a  great 
alteration  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  manufoctories 
have  retrograded  with  the  whole  man  of  American  to- 
dety.  In  the  fint  plaee,  I  never  heard  a  more  aocom- 
pliJied  swearer,  east  of  the  Alleg h4nies,  than  one  young 
lady  who  addrcsaed  me  and  my  American  friend. 

This  was,  however,  the  only  instance  of  swear« 
ing  that  the  traveller  met  with  in  a  female ;  so 
it  must  be  a  rare  vice.  Men  are  met  with 
so  eloquent  in  execration,  that  they  shocked  even 
an  old  man-of-war's  officer.  Of  one  of  these 
tearing  swearers  on  board  a  steamboat,  a  Yankee 
remarked— <«  Well,  I'm  glad  that  fellow  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  engines:  I  reckon  he'd 
burst  the  MIer/" 

Captain  Marryat  and  Miss  Martineaa  are  at 
one,  for  a  miracle,  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  mar- 
riage  laws  of  England,  4iid  the  neeeeaity  of 
giving  greater  facility  to  divcuree.  Captain 
Marryat  ia  a  Tory— gloriea  in  being  a  Tory- 
yet  he  strongly  reprobates  the  baibariam  of  that 
law  by  which,  in  En^and,  divorce  is  only  obtain- 
able by  the  rich.  Speak  of  all  the  men  of  Eng- 
land being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law !  what 
purblind,  orsrhat  squinting  eyes  Law  must  have! 

Captun  Manyaty  like  other  captains,  and  also 
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pxivttes,  deligbti  In  the  luwkneyed  ridieulea  of  a 
Ltfdj  CJianoellor  being  brougbt  to  bed^  and  a  6e- 
n^nl  not  able  to  take  command  because  the  baby 
matt  be  tackled ;  which  sort  of  original  arguments 
be  brings  against  what  is  called  the  Rights  of 
Women,  as  upheld  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  a  few 
more  ladles,  and,  at  most  one  or  two  men ;  but 
he  corroborates  ail  their  opinions  on  the  freedom 
of  diForce  which  should  be  allowed.  Hence  his 
jadgment  moat  be  unbiassed  by  those  considera- 
tions which  influence  the  advocates  of  the  Rights 
of  Women,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  as  respectful 
sttention  as  the  strong  opinions  on  this  important 
Bobject  held  by  Mr  Owen,  the  Rot.  Mr  Fox, 
Um  Bfartineau,  and  a  few  more  :-^ 

Not  only  in  the  Uaited  Stotet,\bat  in  every  other  Pro- 
taunt  community  that  I  hare  ever  heard  of,  d^Torce 
can  be  obtained  upon  what  are  considered  just  and  legi- 
timate ground!.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  should  the 
miniage  tie  be  loosened,  that  divorces  without  number 
woald  take  place.  It  was  considered  so,  and  so  argued, 
at  the  time  that  Zurich  (the  only  Protestant  canton  in 
Switzerland  that  did  not  permit  divorce,  except  for  adul- 
tery alone]  pasted  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
cantons ;  out  so  far  from  such  being  the  case,  only  one 
diforee  took  place,  within  a  year  after  the  laws  were 
sBMnded.  What  is  the  reason  of  this?  It  can,  in  my 
epioion,  only  be  ascribed  to  the  chain  being  worn  more 
lightlj,  when  you  know  that  if  it  oppresses  you  it  may 
be  removed.  Men  are  naturally  tyrants,  and  they  bear 
down  upon  the  woman  who  cannot  escape  from  their 
thrahtom  ;  but,  with  the  knowledge  that  she  can  appeal 
afaiast  Uiem,  they  soften  their  rigour.  On  the  other 
band,  the  woman,  when  unable  to  escape,  frets  with  the 
feeling  that  she  must  submit,  and  that  there  is  no  help 
or  hope  in  prospect ;  but,  once  aware  that  she  has  her 
rigfati  and  an  appeal,  she  bears  with  more,  and  feels 
leai  than  otherwise  she  would.  You  may  bind,  and 
from  assnetnde  and  time,  (putting  the  better  feelings  out 
of  the  question,)  the  ties  are  worn  without  complaint ; 
bat  if  yon  bind  too  tight,  you  cut  into  the  flesh,  and 
after  a  tine  the  pain  becomes  insupportable.  In  Switzer. 
bud,  Germany,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  Protestant  com- 
Bonities  of  the  old  world,  the  grounds  upon  which  di- 
TMte  is  admissible  are  as  follows : — adultery,  condem- 
nation of  either  party  to  punishment  considered  as  in- 
&moQs,  madness,  contagious  chronic  diseases,  desertion, 
aod  incompatibility  of  temper. 

The  last  will  be  considered  by  most  people  as  no 
Smmd  for  divorce.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  decide ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  most  unhappiness,  and  ultimately  of  the  most 
crime. 

All  the  gfcat  errors,  all  the  various  schisms  in  the 
Cbriittan  church,  have  arisen  from  not  taking  the  holy 
writings  as  a  great  moral  code,  (as  I  should  imagine 
tbej  were  intended  to  be,)  which  legislates  upon  broad 
prindplcs,  but  selecting  particular  passages  from  them 
epen  which  to  pin  your  faith.  And  it  certainly  appears 
to  iM  to  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  laws  by 
vbich  the  imperfection  of  our  natures  were  fairly  met, 
sad  which  tended  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  crime, 
Bost  be  more  acceptable  to  our  Divine  Master  than  any 
vbid),  however  they  might  be  in  spirit  more  rigidly  con- 
fcrmable  to  Us  precepts,  were  found  in  their  woiking 
Bot  to  sncoced.  And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that 
t^  beads  of  the  Church  of  England  appear  not  to  have 
doly  weighed  this  matter,  when  an  attempt  was  lately 
■sdeto  legislate  upon  it  Do  the  English  bishops  mean 
to  aaaeH,  that  they  know  better  than  the  heads  of  all  the 
Mher  Protestant  communities  in  the  world— .that  they 
ve  more  accurate  expounders  of  the  gospel,  and  have  a 
Bore  intimate  knowledge  of  God's  will  ?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  them,  that  when  so  many  good  and  virtuous 
'edenastics  of  the  same  persuasion  in  other  countries 
have  decided  upon  the  propriety  of  divorce,' so  as  to  leave 
them  la  a  very  maU  minority,  that  it  might  be  possible 


that  they  might  be  wrong,  or  do  they  intend  to  set  up 
and  claim  the  infallibility  of  the  Papistical  hierarchy  ? 

Captain   Marryat    becomes  more    and   more 

heterodox.    He  objects  to  the  marriage  service- 

of  the  Church — the  Church  of  England ! — and^ 

by  inference^  to  that  of  Rome,  of  Scotland — of 

all  Christian  countries^  for  in  substance  they  are 

all  alike : — 

Beautiful  as  it  is  as  a  service,  it  is  certainly  liable  to 
this  objection,  that  of  making  people  vow  before  God 
that  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  control.'  The 
wonmn  vows  to  love,  and  to  honour,  and  to  cherish ;  the 
mau  to  love  and  cherish,  until  death  doth  them  part* 

Is  it  right  that  this  vow  should  be  made  ?  A  man 
deserts  his  wife  for  another,  treats  her  cruelly,  separates 
her  from  her  children.  Can  a  woman  love,  or  honour, 
or  chferish  such  a  man  ? — nevertheless,  she  has  vowed 
befors  God  that  she  wilL  Take  the  reverse  of  the  plc« 
ture,  when  the  ftult  is  on  the  woman's  side,  and  the  evil 
is  the  same.  Can  either  party  control  their  affections  ? 
sorely  not,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  that  such 
vows  should  not  be  demanded. 

Captain  Marryat  goes  lengths  which  we  dare 
not  hazard ;  and  yet  he  does  not  notice  the 
gross  fallacy',  grounded  on  the  blind  selfish, 
ness  of  human  nature,  which  assumes  conju. 
gal  infidelity  to  be  comparatively  a  venial 
crime  in  men,  chiefiy  because  a  spurious  offspring 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  family  save  by 
the  wife.  True,  Mr  A.  cannot  give  a  spurious 
heir  to  his  name  and  property;  that  kindness 
must  be  conferred  upon  the  family  by  Mr  B.  ;— 
but  Mr  A.  may  return  the  obligation  to  Mr  B.^ 
which  places  the  families,  as  to  purity  of  lineage^ 
exactly  upon  a  par ;  and  so  far  as  this  great  ar- 
gument goes,  equalizes  the  enormity  of  the  of- 
fence, whether  the  man  or  the  woman  be  the  de- 
faulter. Unless  this  is  admitted,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  follows — that  for  Mrs  A.  to  bring  her 
h  usband  a  supposititious  heir,  is  the  deepest  of 
crimes ;  but  for  Mr  A.  to  be  the  parent  of  Mr 
B's.  alleged  offspring,  is  scarcely  to  be  consider- 
ed a  fault  at  all ;  and,  at  least,  none  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  his  wife,  should  she 
be  the  mother  of  Mr  B's  child.  Has  Bentham 
exposed  this  among  other  fallacies  ? 

Captain  Marryat  strongly  and  indignantly  re- 
pudiates the  change  of  habitual  intemperance^ 
which  Miss  Martineau  asserts  as  ^'not  unfre- 
quent  among  women  of  station  and  education  in 
the  most  enlightened  parts  of  America.''  He  says , 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  lady ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  use  the  language  which  I  would,  if  a  man  had 
made  such  an  assertion.  I  shall  only  state,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  libels  that  ever  was  put  into  print  i 
for  Miss  Martineau  implies,  that  it  is  a  general  habit 
among  the  American  women  ;  so  far  from  it,  the  Ame- 
rican women  are  so  abstemious  that  they  do  not  drink 
sufficient  for  their  health.  They  can  take  very  little 
exerdse,  aod,  did  they  take  a  little  more  wine,  they 
would  not  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  as  they  now  do,  as  wine 
would  assist  their  digestion.  The  origin  of  this  slander 
I  know  well,  and  the  only  ground  for  it  is,  that  there 
are  two  or  three  ladies  of  a  certain  city,  who,  having 
been  worked  upon  by  some  of  the  Evangelical  Revival 
Ministers,  have  had  their  minds  crushed  by  the  continual 
excitement  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The 
mind  affects  the  body,  and  they  have  required,  and  have 
applied  to  stimulus ;  and,  if  yon  will  inquire  into  the 
moral  state  of  any  woman  among  the  higher  classes, 
either  .in  America  or  England,  who  has  fallen  into  the 
vice  alluded  to,  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  iha$ 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  religious  excitement    Fa- 
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Batidtm  Khd  gin  m  remarkablj  good  friends  «11  OTer 
the  world. 

When  stay-at-home  people  be^pn  to  read  and 
compare  the  varying  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  travellers  in  America^  we  are  not  surprised 
that  they   should  fancy  themselves  better  in- 
formed and  more  capable  judges  of  American 
character  and  manners,  than  those  who  have 
gallopped  or  steamed  through  the  States^  and 
lived  a  few  weeks  or  months  here  and  there  in 
boarding  and  private  houses.    It  is  not  in  three 
months  nor  three  years,  nor  three  times  three>  that 
the  character  of  a  nation  is  learned.  We  should 
like  to  see  any  of  those  travellers  dogmatizing 
upon  that  subject^  with  which,  from  infancy,  they 
have  been  familiar — ^their  own  people  and  coun- 
try, and  its  institutions.     Let  us  mention  a  case 
in  point,  which,  though   Mrs  Trollope's  work 
alone  was  the  cause,  is  applicable  more  or  less 
to  the  books  of  all  American  travellers.    When 
that  clever  and  useful,  but  most  uncandid  and 
jaundiced  work  appeared,  there  happened  to  be 
in  a  British  city,  priding  itself,  with  justice,  upon 
its  morals,  intellectual  superiority,  and  refine- 
ment, a  young  American  physician  passing  the 
winter,  who  bore  Mrs  Trollope's  attacks  on  his 
country  with  remarkable  good-humour.    There 
was  also  an  American  lady,  the  wife  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  who,  after  many  years  of  absence 
from  her  native  country,  was  only  the  more  pa- 
triotic, and  who  was  naturally  moved  to  warm  in- 
dignation by  Mrs  Trollope's  calumnies  and  mis- 
representations of  her  beloved  native  land.    It 
was  suggested  to  her  in  sport,  that  an  Anti- 
Troliope  should  be  got  up,  of  which  the  young 
American  should    be  the   editor;   herself  and 
her  friends  furnishing  illustrative  sketches  and 
anecdotes.    Before  the  project  was  many  hours 
old,  the  floods    of  contemporary    scandal,    of 
stories  not  to  be  rebutted  *'  of  women  of  sta- 
tion and  education" — became  quite  appalling. 
The  idea  of  an   Anti-Troilope,  begun  in  fun^ 
was  abandoned  in  earnest,  as  a  scheme  of  vici- 
ous and  unjustifiable  retaliation.     Indeed  it  had 
never  been  seriously  entertained.     Some  of  the 
failings  and  vices  of  home  society  were  not  of  a 
kind  likely  to  occur  among  the  American  ladies, 
who,  with  fewer  uses  for  money  for  purposes  of 
extravagant  luxury,  are  better  supplied.    There 
were  anecdotes  of  ladies,  of  good  station,  apply- 
ing the  money    received  from  their  husbands' 
to  pay  the  baker's  or  the  poulterer's  bills,  to 
discharge  that  of  the  urgent  milliner.     Con- 
tracting   debts    clandestinely,    was  a  common 
offence ;  and  another  was  purchasing  goods  on 
credit,  and  selling  them  at  an  under-value  to  raise 
money,  to  meet  some  pressing  demand,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  conceal.    There  was  no  want 
of  tales  of  intemperance,  and  of  every  kind  of 
vice  and  failing  for  the  pages  of  the  AntUTrol^ 
*iope  ;  and  all  were  selected  from  high  or  respect- 
able quarters.    We  have  never  since  read  the 
sweeping  conclusions  of  English  travellers  in 
America,  especially  about  the  state  of  domestic 
morals  and  manners,  drawn  certainly  from  nar- 
row and  imperfect  premises,  without  remember- 


ing the  absurd  work  suggested  to  divert  a  lady'i 
spleen,  and  which  would  have  given  nearly 
as  fair  a  picture  of  British  manners  and  moralg.  , 
All  the  stories  would  have  been  positive  facts, 
relating  to  well-known  persons,  and  told  by  well- 
informed  and  credible  parties  ;  yet  how  false  a 
picture  would  the  Anti-TroUope  have  exhibited 
of  one  of  the  best  portions  of  British  Society ! 

The  patriotism  of  the  Americans,  but  especi- 
ally of  the  ladies,  is  not  the  less  beautiful,  as  a 
national  trait  of  republicans,  for  being  some- 
what ridiculous  in  its  assumptions  and  displays. 
Captain  Marry at's  word.  Patriotism,  is  not  the 
true  designation  of  the  affection  he  describee, 
and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  America.  We  have 
no  accurate  term  for  this  American  egotism^ 
which,  from  pride  and  rivalry  of  village,  of  city, 
and  of  county,  expands  to  country  ;  but  it  is 
near  akin  to  the  sentiment  which  teaches  Liver- 
pool to  despise  Manchester ;  Edinburgh  to  dis- 
dain Glasgow;  Glasgow  to  be  jealous  of  the 
"  Modem  Athens ;"  aristocratic  Bath  to  turn  up 
the  nose  at  mercantile  Bristol;  as  well  as  Boston 
to  despise  New  York.  The  feeling  is  the  same 
everywhere ;  and  we  only  refer  to  Captain 
Marryat  for  its  peculiar  manifestations  among 
the  American  ladies. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  patriotism  of  one  sort  or  the 
other  in  the  American  women.  I  recollect  once,  when 
converting  with  a  highly  cultivated  and  beantiftd  Ame- 
rican woman,  I  inquired  if  she  knew  a  lady  who  had 
been  some  time  in  England,  and  who  wras  a  great  favoar- 
ite  of  mine^  She  replied,  « Yes."  « Don't  yon  like 
her  ?"  '*  To  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not,**  replied  she ; 
«  she  is  too  English  for  me.**  «  That  is  to  say,  she  lika 
England  and  the  English.**  ''  That  is  what  I  mean.*" 
1  replied  that,  *'  Had  she  heen  in  England,  she  wonld 
probably  have  become  too  English  also;  for,  with  hrr 
cultivated  and  elegant  ideas,  she  mnst  naturally  have 
been  pleased  with  the  refinement,  luxury,  and  established 
grades  in  society,  which  it  had  taken  eight  hundred  yean 
to  produce.**  "  If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  I  hope  I  may 
never  go  to  England.*' 

Now,  this  was  truo  patriotism,  and  there  is  much  true 
patriotism  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  American 
women  ;  with  them  there  is  no  alloy  of  egotism.    •    * 

Among  what  may  be  termed  the  middling  ^classes,  I 
have  been  very  much  amused  with  the  compound  of 
vanity  and  ignorance  which  1  have  met  with.  Amonf 
this  class  they  can  read  and  write ;  but  almost  all  their 
knowledge  is  confined  to  their  own  country,  especially  in 
geography,  which  1  soon  discovered.  It  was  hard  to 
beat  them  on  American  ground  :  but  as  soon  as  yon  got 
them  off  that,  they  were  defeated.  I  wish  the  reader  to 
understand  particularly,  that  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  well-bred  Americans,  but  of  that  portion  which 
would  with  us  be  considered  as  on  a  par  with  the  middle 
class  of  shopkeepers ;  for  I  had  a  very  extensive  aoquaint- 
anceu  My  amusement  was— to  make  some  comparison 
between  the  two  countries,  which  I  knew  would  imme* 
diately  bring  on  the  conflict  I  desired ;  and  not  withoat 
danger,  for  I  sometimes  expected,  in  the  ardour  of  their 
patriotism,  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

I  soon  found  that  the  more  I  granted,  the  more  they 
demanded;  and  that  the  best  way  was  never  to  grant 
anything.  I  was  once  in  a  room  full  of  the  softer  sei, 
chiefly  girls,  of  all  ages ;  when  the  mamma  of  a  portion 
of  them,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  as  we  mentioned 
steam,  said,  "  Well  now,  Captain,  you  will  allow  that 
we  are  a-head  of  you  there."  «  No,"  replied  I,  '*  quite 
the  contrary ;  our  steam-boats  go  all  over  the  woriil — 
your's  are  afraid  to  leave  the  rivers.'*  «  Well  now.  Cap- 
tain, I  suppose  you'll  allow  America  is  a  bit  bigger 
country  than  England  ?'*    <<  It's  rather  broader ;  bat,  if 
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I  tKtliXtct  ri(;1it,  U'l  not  qaiU  M  limg.**  <<  Wby,  Cap- 
tiia !"  "  Well,  onlf  look  at  the  map.**  «  Why,  un*t 
tbc  MuBHippi  a  bicger  riTer  than  yon  hare  in  Eng- 
laod  ?**  "  Bigger  ?  Pooh  !  haren^t  we  got  the  Thames  ?** 
"The  Thames?  why,  that's  no  river  at  all.**  "  Isn*t 
it?  Jast  look  at  the  map,  and  measure  them.**  <'  Well, 
oov.  Captain,  I  tell  yon  what,  you  call  your  Britain  the 
Miitress  of  the  Se«s,  yet  we  whipped  you  well,  and  you 
know  that.*'  **  Oh  !  yes ;  you  refer  to  the  Shannon  and 
Chesapeake,  don't  you  ?*'  **  No,  not  that  time,  because 
I^wrence  was  drunk,  they  say ;  but  did*nt  we  tohip  you 
well  at  New  Orleans?*'  << No,  you  didu't.**  «  No  ?  O 
Ctptain !"  **!  say  you  did  not.  If  your  people  had 
come  out  from  behind  their  cotton  bales  and  sugar  casks, 
ire'd  have  knocked  you  all  into  a  cocked  hat ;  but  they 
wmi!dD*c  come  out,  so  we  walked  away  in  disgust*' 
**  Now,  Captnifl,  that's  romancing — that  won't  do.'* 
Here  the  little  ones  joined  in  the  cry — *<  We  did  beat 
70a,  and  you  know  it ;"  and,  hauling  me  into  the  centre 
of  the  room,  they  joined  hands  in  a  circle,  and  danced 
nrand  me,  singing-— 

"  Yankee  doodle  is  a  tune, 
Which  is* nation  hnndy. 
All  the  Britifth  ran  away 
At  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

Captain  Marfyat  does  confess  that  the  Ameri- 
cans  are  a  remarkably  well-tempered  people ; 
which,  strange  admission !  he  conceives,  arises 
from  democracy;  and  he  has  a  sound  and 
original  theory  to  account  for  that  gruffness  of 
manner  which  he  believes  concomitant  with 
genuine  obligingness  and  civility.  He  also 
agrees  with  Miss  Martineau  that  the  Americans 
are  an  eminently  imaginative  people ;  but  this 
will  depend  upon  what  is  held  to  be  imagination. 
We  should  like  to  hear  other  opinions. 

In  noting  the  first  three  volumes  of  this  work, 
ve  alluded  to  the  many  inconsistencies  of  opinion 
which  they  displayed.  Inconsistency  is  even 
more  palpable  in  the  present  series.  How  is  the 
reader  to  reconcile  the  following  grave  statement 
with  even  the  very  little  which  has  been  seen  of 
the  American  people  in  our  slight  account  of 
Captain  Marryat's  work  ?— > 

I  would  not  libel  an  individual,  much  less  a  whole 
nation ;  but  I  must  spe^  the  truth :  and,  upon  due  eza- 
Bunation,  and  calling  to  my  miod  all  that  I  hnve  col- 
Ifcted  from  obsenration  and  otherwise,  I  consider  that, 
at  this  present  time,  the  standard  of  morality  is  lower  iu 
America  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  civilizetl  globe, 
i  ny  at  this  present  time,  for  it  was  not  so  even  twenty 
y^ars  agO)  and  possibly  may  net  be  so  twenty  years 
bence. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  go  farther.    Cap- 
tain Marryat  lugs  in  Dr  Channing  to  corroborate 
Ms  opinion  that  the  Americans  are  corrupted 
iDd  debased  by  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  gain ; 
and  Cooper,  who  asserts  that,  in  America,  all  the 
local  affections — the   domestic   and    household 
aSfections,  we  presume — are  sacrificed   to   the 
fpirit  of  gain.    But  if  the  authority  of  that  very 
clever  fictionist,  and  very  splenetic  and  acrimoni- 
ous individual,  be  received  as  conclusive  of  the 
degradation  of  the  American  national  character, 
it  must  have  also  some  force  in  the  case  of 
England,  on  which  Cooper's  judgments  are  quite 
as  unjust  and   as  severe ;  yet,  as  a  judge  of 
English  manners.   Captain    Marryat   disclaims 
the  soor  and  envious  Yankee.    Without  receiv- 
ing for  gospel  all  that  Cooper  has  said  of  his 
countrymen,  we  imagine  that  thej  will  not  be  a 


whit  the  worse  for  hearing  it ;  any  more  than 
the  grave  admonitions  of  Channing  and  the 
vituperations  of  British  traveUers.  Captain 
Marryat,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  low  morality  of  Ame- 
rica is  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  aristocracy ; 
but,  then,  his  idea  of  an  aristocracy  is  not  ex- 
actly that  of  "  May  Fair."  They  want  greats 
good,  and  powerful  leading  men  in  America — ex- 
emplars to  be  looked  up  to  and  imitated  ;  and 
these,  it  is  inferred,  never  can  be  found  in  a 
country  where  the  elective  system  is  popular. 
But  is  such  an  aristocracy,  one  of  virtue  and 
intellect,  found  in  England  among  a  noblility 
who  fix  the  standard  of  morality,  and  teach  the 
other  classes  how  to  think  and  to  live?  It 
is  one  of  Captain  Marryat's  maxims  that  "  trade 
demoralizes ;"  and,  therefore  that,  traders  must 
have  patterns  and  standards  of  virtue  in  an  idle 
aristocracy,  whose  principal  trade  is  on  the  turf 
or  at  the  gaming-table,  and  whose  counting- 
house  is  the  club-house  and  the  saloons.  It  is 
not  by  the  educated  and  happily-circumstanced 
middle  class  that  the  hi{;h  tone  of  English 
morality  is  maintained.  This  Captain  Marryat 
considers  a  fallacy  into  which  foreigners  are  be. 
trayed.  No  ;  "  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
the  persons  who  uphold  this  high  tone  in  mo- 
rality," and  the  agricultural  labourers  are  those 
who  follow  the  bright  example  set  by  the  nobility 
and  squirearchy :  in  short,  with  a  few  grains  of 
truth  and  sense.  Captain  Marryat  has,  on  this 
vexed  question,  mingled  a  full  bushel  of  non- 
sense and  gratuitous  assumption.  His  ultimate 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  exist,  and  which 
threaten  American  society,  is  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  aristocracy,  by  means,  we 
should  imagine-— for  the  plan  is  obscure — of  a 
hereditary  chamber  of  senators,  and  a  more 
aristocratic  constitution  of  Congress. 

Great  injury  is  done  in  America,  Captain  Mar- 
ryat conceives,  by  the  facility  with  which  equi- 
vocal characters  or  downright  scamps^  upon  their 
travels,  and  under  the  name  of  attaches^  find  in- 
troductions to  the  higher  circles  of  Enp^land,  and 
to  the  British  Court.  A  New  York  editor  named 
Bennet,  whom  Captain  Marryat  wants  words  to 
paint  black  enough,  was  admitted  into  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  Corona- 
tion, and  was  seated  among  the  proudest  of  the 
''nobility."  The  case  maybe  flagrant,  hut  wo 
venture  to  affirm  that,  black  sheep  as  this  New 
York  journalist  may  be,  ho  met  that  day,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  plenty  of  persons  of  his  own 
caste,  and  of  inferior,  if  not  of  degrading,  callings 
to  keep  him  in  countenance.  We,  however,  sin- 
cerely pity  the  ambassador  of  Republican  Ameri- 
rica  for  the  boring  and  annoyance  with  which  his 
fellow.citizens  assail  him  for  introductions  t(i 
Court.  If  the  Lord  Chamberlain  do  not  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  there  ought — 
since  every  American  must  be  presented — to  be 
a  separate  bureau  for  managing  this  department, 
which  the  intercourse  by  steam  vessels  is  ren- 
dering so  onerous. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  Diary  Is  devoted 
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to  Caaadft.    It  ii,  upon  the  whole^  more  mode- 
rate in  tone  than  might  hare  heen  expected. 

One  chapter  in  the  second  Tolume  ii  headed 
**  Society  and  the  Mississippi ;"  and,  were  Cap. 
tain  Marryat's  strictures  upon  the  morality  of 
the  United  States  limited  to  the  hanks  of  what 
he  calls  the  great  common  sewer  of  Western 
America^  more  respect  would  he  felt  for  his 
judgment.  Our  only  object  in  citing  the  follow- 
ing brief  passage  is  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  ambitious  style  of  the  Diary. 

l9eT«r,  perbapfl,  Id  the  records  of  nations,  was  there  an 
instance  of  a  century  of  such  nnrarying  and  unmitigated 
crime  as  is  to  be  collected  from  the  history  of  the  turbn- 
lent  and  blood-etained  Mississippi.  The  stream  itself  ap- 
pears as  if  appropriated  for  the  deeds  which  haTe  been 
committed.  It  is  not  like  most  rivers,  beantifnl  to  the 
sight,  bestowing  fertility  in  its  coarse;  not  one  that  the 
eye  lores  to  dwell  upon  as  it  sweeps  along;  nor  can  yon 
wander  on  its  banks,  or  trust  yourself  without  danger  to 
its  stream.  It  is  a  furious,  rapid,  desolating  torrent, 
loaded  with  allurial  soil ;  and  few  of  those  who  are  re« 
ceired  into  its  waters  erer  rise  again,  or  can  support 
themselves  long  on  its  surface  without  assistance  from 
some  friendly  log.  It  contains  the  coarsest  and  most  an- 
eatable  of  fish — such  as  the  cat-fish  and  such  genns ;  and, 
as  you  descend  it,  its  banks  are  occupied  by  the  fcetid  alli- 
gator ;  while  the  panther  basks  at  its  edge  in  the  cane- 
brakes,  almost  impenrious  to  man.  Pouring  its  impetu- 
ons  waters  through  wild  tracks,  covered  with  trees  of 
little  value  except  for  fire  wood,  it  sweeps  down  whole 
forests  in  its  eourse,  which  disappear  in  tumultuous  con- 
fusion, whirled  away  by  the  stream,  now  loaded  with  the 
masses  of  soil  which  nourished  their  roots,  often  block- 
ing up  and  changing  for  a  time  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which,  as  if  in  anger  at  its  being  opposed,  inundates  and 
devastates  the  whole  country  round ;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
forces  its  way  through  its  former  channel,  plants  in  every 
direction  the  uprooted  monarchs  of  the  forest,  (upon 
whose  branches  the  bird  will  never  again  perch,  or  the 
racoon,  the  opossum,  or  the  squirrel  climb,)  as  traps  for 
the  adventurous  nsvtgators  of  its  waters  by  steam,  who, 
borne  down  upon  these  concealed  dangers,  which  pierce 
through  the  planks,  very  often  have  not  time  to  steer  for 
and  gain  the  shore  before  they  sink  to  the  bottom.  There 
are  no  pleasing  associations  connected  with  this  great 
common  sewer  of  the  western  America,  which  pours  out 
its  mud  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  polluting  the  clear  blue 
sea  for  many  miles  beyond  its  mouth.  It  is  a  river  of 
desolation,  and,  instead  of  reminding  yon,  like  some 
beautiful  river,  of  an  angel  which  has  descended  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  you  imagine  it  a  devil,  whoso  energies 
have  been  overcome  only  by  the  wonderful  power  of 
steam. 

The  early  history  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  of  piracy 
and  buccaneering ;  its  months  were  frequented  by  these 
marauders,  as  in  the  bayous  and  creeks  they  found  pro- 
tection and  concealment  for  themselves  and  their  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Even  until  after  the  war  of  1814  these  sea-rob- 
bers still  to  a  certain  extent  flourished,  and  the  name  of 
LAfitte,  the  last  of  their  leaders,  is  deservedly  renowned 
for  courage  and  for  crime;  his  vessels  were  usually 
secreted  in  the  land-locked  Bay  of  Barataria,  to  the  west- 
ward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  were,  however, 
soon  afterwards  extirpated  by  the  American  government. 
The  language  of  the  adjacent  States  is  still  adulterated 
with  the  slang  of  those  scoundrels;  proving  how  short  a 
period  it  is  since  they  disappeared,  and  how  they  must 
have  mixed  up  with  the  reckless  population,  whose 
head. quarters  were  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

But  as  the  hunting  grounds  of  Western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  were  gradn- 
ally  wrested  from  the  Shawnee  Indians,  the  population 
became  more  dense,  and  the  Mississippi  iuelf  became  the 
means  of  communications  and  of  barter  with  the  more 
northern  tribes.  Then  another  raoe  of  men  made  their 
appearance,  and  flourished  for  half  a  century,  varying  in- 


deed in  emptoymenty  but  in  other  respeets  littto  better 
than  the  buccaneers  and  pirates,  in  whose  ranks  they  wcro 
probably  flrst  enlisted.  These  were  the  boatmen  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  with  incredible  fotigue  forced  their 
<<  keels"  with  poles  against  the  current,  working  against 
the  stream  with  the  cargoes  introated  to  their  eare  by 
the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  labouring  for  msuay 
months  before  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  re- 
turning with  the  rapid  stream  in  as  many  days  as  it  re. 
quired  weeks  for  them  to  ascend.  This  waa  a  servioo  of 
great  danger  and  difficulty,  requiring  men  of  iroa  frame 
and  undaunted  resolution.  They  had  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  current,  but,  when  they  ascended  the  Ohio, 
with  the  Indians,  who,  taking  up  the  most  fovourmble  po- 
sitions,  either  poured  down  the  contents  of  their  rifles 
into  the  boat  as  she  passed,  or,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dense  fog,  boarded  them  in  their  canoes,  indiscriminate 
slaughter  being  the  invariable  result  of  the  boatmea  hav- 
ing allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised.  In  these  ncn 
was  to  be  found,  as  there  often  is  in  the  most  unprinci- 
pled, one  redeeming  quality  (independent  of  eonrage  and 
perseverance)  which  was  that  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  scrupulously  honest  to  their  employers,  al- 
though they  made  little  ceremony  of  appropriating  to 
their  own  use  the  property,  or,  if  necessary,  of  taking 
the  life  of  any  other  parties.  Wild",  indeed,  are  the 
stories  which  ars  still  remembered  of  the  deeds  of  cour- 
age,  and  also  of  the  fearful  crimes  committed  by  these 
men,  on  a  river  which  never  gives  up  its  dead.  I  aay 
still  remembered,  for  in  a  new  country  they  rapidly  for- 
get the  past,  and  only  look  forward  to  the  future ;  where- 
as ih  an  old  country  the  case  is  nearly  the  reverse-^we 
love  to  recur  to  tradition  and  luxuriate  in  the  dim  reoorda 
of  history. 

Such  is  the  swelling  introduction  to  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Mississippi — a  race 
of  miscreants  now  nearly  extirpated ;  though  the 
state  of  society  is,  in  many  respects,  not  much 
better  than  before  the  rifle  of  the  vulgar  lawless 
ruffian  had  been  exchanged  for  Lynch  law  and  the 
Bowie-knife  of  the  more  respectable  citizen.  The 
Bowie-knife  is  quite  a  modern  weapon.  It  takes 
its  name  from  that  of  the  inventor,  which^  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  is  purely  Scottish,  though  High- 
land Scottish.  The  inventor  asserts  that  the 
weapon — now  carried  in  the  breast,  or  some- 
where about  the  person,  of  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Western  States — was  originally  meant  for  a 
hunting-knife.  Captain  Marry  at  thus  describes 
this  savage  weapon. 

The  Bowie-knife  is,  generally  speaking,  about  a  foot 
long  in  the  blade,  single-edged,  very  heavy,  and  with  a 
sharp  point.  It  is  good  either  for  cutting  or  stabbing  ; 
they  are  generally  worn  in  the  bosom  under  the  waist- 
coat ;  but  latterly  they  have  made  them  so  long  that  they 
cannot  be  carried  there,  and  are  now  very  frequently  worn 
behind  the  back  in  a  sheath  between  the  coat  and  the 
waistcoat,  the  handle  being  on  a  level  with  the  coat-col- 
lar. They  are  made  in  this  country,  I  regret  to  say ; 
the  one  I  have  in  my  possession  is  manufactured  by  W. 
and  S.  Butcher — no  bad  name  for  Bowie-knife  malLers,  if 
it  is  not  an  assumed  one. 

Duels  are  now  fought  with  the  Bowie-knife, 
which  are  arranged  with  the  punctilio  of  an  old 
clan-fight,  by  picked  champions. 

The  occupation  of  Texas  has  tended  to  pa* 
rify*  Western  society  by  drawing  off  the  more 
daring  miscreants ;  and  the  cities,  with  the  neces- 
sary help  of  Lynch  law,  have  set  about  purifying 
themselves.  An  active  police  has  been  esta* 
blished  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  example  of  exe- 
cuting, after  a  fair  trial  and  conviction,  one 
ruffian  in  good  station,  who,  in  a  drunken  fit, 
fell  upon  the  keeper  of  a  hotel  and  literally  cut 
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him  to  pieoM  with  ku  Bowie-knife,  has  had  a 
reiy  salataiy  effect.  Tet  in  New  Orleans  every 
jonng  man  still  wears  his  Bowie-knife  even  at 
balls,  though  this  is  against  the  regulations  of 
tlie  police.  Thef  fight  duels  on  the  instant,  and 
OQ  the  stightest  provocation ;  and  the  use  of  the 
knife,  is  still  too  common  in  all  the  South- 
Western  States.      Captain  Marryat  concludes 


by  pointing  out  to  the  ladies  of  the  Southern 
States  one  noble  object  of  womanly  ambition — 
one  glorious  achievement  for  their  country  and 
their  posterity.  This  is  an  association  of  which 
every  member  should  declare  that  ahe  will 
neither  marry  nor  admit  into  her  society  any 
man  who  carries  a  Bowie-knife  or  any  deadly 
weapon.  We  hope  to  hear  of  such  an  association. 
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At  last,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
our  readers  upon  the  appearance  of  a  truly  ori- 
ginal book.  We  have  this,  in  a  quaint  old- 
/ashioned  little  work,  translated  in  apt  language, 
(so  as  to  preserve  its  race,)  from  the  original 
German.  Thomas  Platter,  from  a  poor  little 
^atherd  of  St  Gall,  became  a  travelling  scholar, 
a  ropemaker,  and  Hebrew  professor  ;  an  armour. 
bearer  and  schoolmaster ;  a  soldier ;  a  professor  ; 
t.0. schoolmaster;  a  printer  in  Basle ;  and  again  a 
professor.  He  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age.  When  very  aged,  the  good  man  wrote  this 
homely  and  natural  memoir,  to  oblige  his  son, 
Dr  Felix  Platter. 

Thomas  Platter,  the  little  orphan  goatherd, 
nffered  much  in  striving  to  obtain  an  education ; 
and  his  life  and  adventures  afford  a  good,  and  a  very 
carious,  picture  of  the  social  state  of  Switzerland 
in  his  time.  Though  born  just  as  the  people  of 
the  village  were  returning  from  mass  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  and,  therefore,  believed  to  be  intended 
for  a  priest,  he  lived  to  put  away  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  to  become  a  zealous  heretic. 

The  travelling  scholars  of  that  age — which  in 
Svitzcrland,  was  still  that  of  the  Reformation — - 
present  a  curious  feature.  They  were  generally 
the  children  of  the  very  poorest  people.  Tommy 
Platter,  while  a  shepherd  with  a  relative,  attended 
school  with  a  priest,  who  beat  him  cruelly,  and 
tanght  him  nothing.  He  had  a  young  cousin 
vho  had  travelled  or  wandered  from  his  native 
canton  to  the  seminaries  of  Ulm  and  Munich,  in 
Barsria ;  and  Tommy  formed  the  desire  of  ac- 
companying his  cousin  Paul.  With  the  priest  he 
had  barely  learned  to  sing  the  Salve,  and  he  and 
the  other  boys,  the  priest's  scholars,  were  obliged 
to  sing  before  the  houses  of  the  villagers  for  eggs 
to  their  master.  We  copy  out  part  of  this  curi- 
008  picture  of  the  wandering  scholars  of  those 
primitiTe  times.     Platter  relates : — 

Wlifn  Paol  wished  to  wander  again,  I  was  to  come  to 
him  to  Stalden.  Behind  Scalden  ia  a  honte  that  it  callwi 
^ZuB  MolUbaeh;*'  there,  my  mother*8  brother,  Simon 
Sunncnnatter,  lired  ;  he  was  to  be  my  guardian,  and 
Cav«  me  a  golden  florin,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand  to 
^Uea,  and  on  the  way  often  looked  at  it  to  see  whether 
1  bad  it,  and  then  gare  it  to  Paul.  Thoa  we  left  the 
(oiwtrj.  Then  I  was;oblig«d^on  the  road  to  beg  for  the 
Mcessary  money,  and  alao  to  share  it  with  Paul  my 
Bacchaot.  At  that  time  schoola  were  not  yet  esUblished 
ia  ail  places ;  and  young  persons  what  wished  to  learn 
aaTthing,  or  to  prepare  themseWes  for  any  religious 
office,  which  at  thHt  time  required  little  knowledge,  went, 
citber  singly  or  in  greater  munberS)  after  renowned 


teachers.  As  they  were  for  the  most  part  poor  people, 
they  lired  on  the  way  on  alms.  And  when  the  thing  de- 
generated, the  great  ones  were  called  Bacchants,  because 
they  lived  well  on  what  was  obtained  by  begging,  and 
led  a  wild  and  dissolute  life  $  the  little  ones  were  called 
a-6^  fags.  They,  when  the  begging  was  not  sufficient, 
did  not  make  any  scruple  about  stealing,  which  was 
called  eharp-shooting.  They  were,  ho%rever,  uaoally 
called  Scholastics,  or  Travelling  Scholars.  So  bad  were 
the  scbool-arrangements,  until  the  Information  made  im- 
provements in  this  department  also.  On  account  of  my 
simplicity  and  provincial  dialect,  people  gave  me  very 
liberally.  When  I  passed  over  the  Grimsel,  and  came  at 
night  into  an  inn,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  stove  made 
of  tiles  of  white  delft,  and  the  moon  shone  on  the  tiles. 
Then  I  thought  it  was  a  large  calf,  for  I  saw  only  two 
tiles  shining,  and  thought  those  were  the  eyeSi  In  the 
mominii:  I  saw  geese,  of  which  I  had  never  seen  any  be- 
fore. When,  therefore,  they  set  on  me  hissing,  as  geese 
are  accustomed  to  do,  1  ran  away  from  them  with  a  loud 
cry,  for  1  thought  it  was  the  devil  who  wanted  to  devour 
me.  In  Lucerne  I  saw  the  first  tiled  roofs,  and  won- 
dered  very  much  at  the  red  colour.  Hereupon  we  came 
to  Zurieh  t  there  Paul  waited  for  several  comrades  who 
wished  to  go  with  us  to  Meissen.  In  the  meantime  I 
went  for  alms,  with  which  I  was  oblifed  almost  entirely 
to  support  Paul ;  for  when  I  came  into  an  inn  the  people 
liked  to  hear  me  speak  the  St  Gall  dialect,  and  gave  me 
liberally.  ....  Afler  we  had  waited  for  company 
about  eight  or  nine  weeks,  we  set  out  for  Meissen — for 
me  a  very  long  journey,  because  I  was  not  accuatomed  to 
travel  so  far,  and  besides  that  I  was  obliged  to  provide 
my  provisions  on  the  way.  We  travelled  eight  or  nine 
together-.three  little  fags,  and  the  rest  great  Bacchants, 
as  they  were  called,  and  I  was  the  smallest  and  youngest 
of  the  fags.  When  I  could  not  get  on  vigorously,  then 
my  relation  Paul  walked  behind  me  with  a  rod  or  stick, 
and  beat  me  on  the  bare  legs ;  for  I  had  no  hose  on,  but 
bad  shoes.  '  I  cannot  now  remember  all  that  befell  us^on 
the  road ;  but  some  adventures  I  have  not  yet  forgotten. 
When  we  were  upon  the  journey,  and  were  speaking  of 
all  sorts  of  things,  the  BacchanU  narrated  to  one  another 
how  it  was  the  custom  in  Meissen  and  Silesia  for  the  fags 
to  be  allowed  to  steal  geese  and  ducks,  and  other  articles 
of  provision,  and  that  nothing  was  done  to  them  on  that 
account  if  they  could  only  escape  from  the  owner.  In 
my  simplicity  I  believed  everything,  for  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  commandmenU  of  God,  and  had  had  no  experience 
of  the  world.  One  day  we  were  not  far  from  a  village ; 
there  was  a  great  flock  of  geese  there,  and  the  herdsman 
was  not  at  hand,  but  pretty  far  off  with  the  cowherds. 
Then  I  asked  my  comrades,  the  fags,  <«  When  shall  we  be 
in  Meissen,  that  I  may  throw  at  the  geese  and  kill  them  ?»' 
They  said,  <*  We  are  there  already.'*  Then  I  took  a  stone^ 
threw  it,  and  hit  one  on  the  foot.  The  others  fled  away, 
but  the  lame  one  could  not  follow.  I  took  another  stone, 
threw  it,  and  hit  it  on  the  head,  so  that  it  fell  down ;  for 
when  with  the  goats,  I  had  learned  to  throw  well,  so 
that  no  shepherd  of  my  age  was  superior  to  me :  could 
also  blow  the  shepherd's  horn,  and  leap  with  the  pole; 
for  in  such  arts  I  exercised  myself  with  my  fellow^hep. 
herds.  Then  I  ran  to  it,  and  caught  the  goose  by  the 
neck,  and  put  it  under  my  little  coat,  and  went  along  the 
road  through  the. village.    Then  the  goose-herd  came  nm- 
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ninflf  After,  and  cried  in  the  Tillage,  ^<The  urchin  has 
robbed  me  of  s  goote."  I  and  my  fellow  fags  ran  off, 
and  the  feet  of  the  goose  hnng  ont  from  under  my  little 
coat.  The  peasants  came  out  of  their  houses  with  hal- 
berds, and  followed  us.  When  I  now  saw  that  I  ceuld 
not  escape  with  the  goose,  I  let  it  fall.  Before  the  Tillage 
I  jumped  aside  into  a  thiclcet ;  but  my  two  comrades  ran 
along  the  road  and  were  overtaken  by  two  peasants. 
Then  they  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy, 
for  that  they  had  done  them  no  harm.  When,  therefore, 
t)ie  peasants  saw  that  he  was  not  there  who  had  let  the 
goose  fall,  they  went  bark  into  the  Tillage  and  took  the 
goose  along  with  them.  When  I  paw  how  they  ran  after 
my  companions,  I  was  in  a  great  fright,  and  said  to  my> 
self,  ''  O  God  !  I  believe  that  I  have  not  blessed  myself 
to.day,'*  as  1  had  been  taught  that  I  should  bless  myself 
every  morning.  When  the  peasants  came  into  the  village 
they  found  our  Bacchants  in  the  public-house ;  for  they 
had  gone  before,  and  we  came  after.  Then  the  peasants 
thought  that  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  goose,  which  would 
have  made  about  two  bats  (fourpeuce),  but  1  do  not  know 
whether  they  paid  for  it  or  not.  When  they  came  to  us 
again  they  laughed,  and  asked  how  it  had  happened.  I 
excused  myself  with  saying,  that  I  thought  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  but  they  said  that  it  was  not  yet 
time.  When,  however,  some  of  the  Bacchants  behaved 
themselves  towards  us  very  rudely,  some  of  us,  with  Paul, 
determined  to  run  away  from  the  Bacchants,  and  go  by 
way  of  Dresden  to  Breslau.  On  the  way  we  had  to  suffer 
much  from  hunger,  so  that  several  days  we  ate  nothing 
but  raw  onions  with  salt ;  some  days  roosted  acorns,  crab- 
apples,  and  wild  pears.  Many  a  night  we  lay  in  the  open 
air,  because  no  one  would  suffer  us  in  the  houses,  no 
matter  how  early  we  might  ask  for  lodging.  Now  and 
then  the  dogs  were  set  at  us.  When,  however,  we  came 
to  Breslau  there  was  an  abundance  of  CTcrything ;  yes, 
everything  was  so  cheap  that  the  poor  fags  used  Co  eat  too 
much,  and  often  made  themselves  sick.  At  first  we  went 
to  school  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  when,  how- 
ever,  we  heard  that  in  the  principal  parish  of  St  Eliza- 
beth there  were  several  Swiss,  we  went  thither.  There 
were  there  two  from  Bremgarten,  two  from  Mellingen,  and 
others,  besides  h  number  of  Suabians.  There  was  no 
difference  made  between  the  Suabians  and  the  Swiss  • 
they  addressed  one  another  as  countrymen,  and  protected 
one  another.  The  city  of  Breslau  has  seven  parishes,  each 
a  separate  school ;  and  no  scholar  was  allowed  to  go 
singing  into  another  parish ;  else  they  immediately  shout- 
cd,  *<  Ad  idem  !  ad  idem  !**  Then  the  fags  ran  together, 
and  beat  one  another  very  sorely.  There  were,  as  was 
said  at  that  time,  at  once  several  thousand  Bacchants  and 
fags  in  the  city,  who  all  lived  upon  alms.  It  was  said 
also  that  there  were  some  that  had  been  there  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  years,  who  had  had  their  fags  who  were 
obliged  to  wait  upon  them.  I  have  often  in  one  evening 
carried  my  Bacchants  five  or  six  loads  of  provisions  home 
to  the  school  where  they  lived.  People  gave  to  me  Tery 
willingly,  because  I  was  little,  and  a  Swiss ;  for  they 
were  uncommonly  found  of  the  Siviss.  They  also  felt 
great  compassion  with  the  Swiss,  because  just  at  that 
time  they  had  suffered  sorely  in  the  great  battle  at  Milan; 
so  that  the  common  people  said,  ^  The  Swiss  haTC  now 
lost  their  Pater-Noster/*  For,  before  that,  they  imagined 
that  the  Swiss  were  quite  iuTincible. 

The  travelling  scholars  had  an  hospital  in  this 

town  for  themselves. 

Through  the  winter,  the  fags  lay  upon  the  floor  in  the 
school ;  but  the  Bacchants  in  small  chambers,  of  which 
there  were  at  St  Eliz.ibeth*s  severa  hundreds.  But  in 
summer,  when  it  was  hot,  we  lay  in  the  church-yard ; 
collected  together  grass,  such  as  is  spread  in  summer  on 
Sunday  in  the  gentlemen *s  streets*  before  the  doors,  and 
lay  in  it,  like  pigs  in  the  straw.  When  however  it 
rained  we  ran  into  the  school;  and  when  there  was 
thunder  we  sang  the  whole  night,  with  the  Subcantor, 
responsoriee  and  other  sacred  music.  Now  and  then  after 


*  It  is  atill  not  unuaal  in  Poland,  on  certain  festival 
days  or  public  occasions,  to  strew  a  sort  of  reed  or  coarse 
grass  in  the  streets. 


supper,  in  summer,  we  went  into  the  bMr-houMs  to  bef 
for  beer.  Then  the  drunken  Polish  peasants  used  to  give 
us  BO  much  beer,  that  1  often  could  not  find  my  way  to 
the  school  again,  though  only  a  stone*s  throw  from  it: 
in  short,  here  there  was  plenty  to  eat,  but  there  was  not 
much  of  study ;  and  of  true  piety  no  one  had  an  idea. 
In  the  school  at  St  Elizabeth,  indeed,  nine  Bachelors  of 
Arts  read  lectures  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same 
room  ;  still  the  Greek  language  had  not  yet  made  its  waj 
anywhere  in  the  country  :  neither  had  any  one  printed 
books,  except  the  Preceptor,  who  had  a  printed  Terence. 
What  was  read  had  first  to  be  dictated,  then  pointed, 
then  construed,  and  at  last  explained ;  so  that  the  Bac- 
chants had  to  carry  away  thick  books  of  notes  when  they 
went  home. 

From  Breslau  eight  of  us  migrated  again  to  Dresden; 
we  had,  however,  on  the  way  to  suffer  much  from  hunger. 
Then  we  determined  to  separate  for  one  day;  some  went 
to  see  after  geese ;  some  after  turnips,  and  carrots,  and 
onions ;  some  about  a  pot :  we  little  ones  however  wen 
to  procure  bread  and  salt  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Neumark.  In  the  evening  we  intended  to  assemble  again 
outside  the  city,  and  there  take  up  our  lodging,  and  cook 
what  we  might  hare. 

In  this  way  the  scholars  lived  exactly  like 
gipsies,  or  the  predatory  trampers  of  our  age, 
be^ginf^  and  stealing.    Our  scholar  relates — 

We  came  to  Munich,  ivhere  Paul  and  I  found  lodging 
with  a  soap-boiler  of  the  name  of  Hans  Schriill,  who  was 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  Vienna,  but  an  enemy  to  the  clerical 
state.  Him  I  helped  to  make  soap,  rather  more  than  I 
went  to  school ;  and  travelled  about  with  him  to  the 
villages  to  buy  in  ashes.  At  last  Paul  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  our  home,  for  we  had  not  been  at  home  daring 
five  years.  Accoixlingly,  we  went  home  to  St  OalL 
Then  my  friends  were  not  able  to  understand  me,  and 
said,  <*  Our  Tommy  speaks  so  profoundly,  that  no  one 
can  understand  him."  For  being  young,  I  had  learned 
something  of  the  language  of  every  place  where  I  had 
been. 

^rhen  they  returned  to   Ulm,  Paul  found  an 

additional/r/j^    The  wretched  fags  had  little  time 

for  study,  their  principal  trade  being  to  beg  for 

the  Bacchants.     Poor  little  Tommy  Platter  often 

suffered  severe  hunger  among  his  other  hardships. 

All  that  I  got,  I  had  to  bring  to  the  Bacchants,  and 
did  not  dare,  for  fear  of  stripes,  to  eat  even  a  morsel. 
Paul  had  taken  another  Bacchant  to  live  with  him,  of 
the  name  of  Achatius,  a  native  of  Mayence ;  and  I,  with 
my  companion  Hildebrand,  had  to  wait  on  them  both. 
But  my  companion  ate  almost  all  humself  that  was  given 
him  in  the  houses.  On  that  accounfthe  Bacchants  went 
after  him  into  the  street,  and  found  him  eating :  there- 
upon they  threw  him  on  a  bed,  covered  his  head  with  s 
pillo%v,  so  that  he  could  not  cry,  and  beat  him  with  all 
their  might.  That  made  me  afraid,  so  that  I  brought 
home  all  that  I  got.  They  had  oAen  so  much  btv;id 
that  it  became  mouldy ;  then  they  cut  out  the  mouldy 
outside,  and  gave  it  to  us  to  eat.  I  was  often  very  hun- 
gry! and  frost-bitten  too,  because  I  had  to  go  about  in  the 
dark  till  midnight,  to  sing  for  bread.  Now  there  was,  at 
that  time  at  Ulm,  a  pious  widow,  who  had  a  son,  Paul 
Reling,  and  two  daughters.  This  widow  oflen  in  winter 
wrapt  my  feet  in  a  warm  fiir,  which  she  laid  behind  the 
oven,  to  warm  my  feet  when  I  came;  gave  me  then  also 
a  basinful!  of  Tegetables,  and  then  allowed  me  to  go  home. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Bacchants  seems  to  have 
been  a  regular  system  recognised  by  everybody ; 
and  humane  people  attempted  to  screen,  but 
they  could  not  protect,  the  fags  from  their  cruelty.  ^ 
Tommy  ran  away  from  his  Bacchant,  who  vainly 
attempted  to  recover  his  slave  or  chattel.  He 
went  with  another  hoy  to  Strasburg,  and  after- 
wards to  Schlestadt,  where  there  was  a  good 
school,  by  which  he  first  profited,  and  he  had 
now  some  hopes  of  yet  being  a  priest. 
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Whm  hd  returned  to  Switzerland,  he  found 

ao  excellent  if  rough  teacher,  who  may  serve  as 

1  specimen  of  a  class^  and  illustrate  a  period  of 

transition. 

Father  Mfconius,    mj  new  teacber,  began   at  once 
to  read  Terence  witb  na,  and  then  we  bad  to  decline 
and  coDJttgate  erery  litUe   word  in  a   whole  comedy. 
He  ued  often  to   deal   with  me    until  my  abirt  waa 
Vft  with   p^npiration    through   fear,    and    my    eyea 
were  dim;  and  yet  ho  nerer  gare  me  a  blow,  except  on 
ane  nofle  oceaaion  with  the  left  hand  on  my  cheek.    He 
alio  read  Icctnrea  upon  the  Holy  Scripturee,  which  were 
Tiiitfd  by  many  of  the  laity ;  for  it  waa  at  that  time  that 
the  lif lit  of  the  Goapel  waa  jnat  beginning  to  riae ;  al- 
thoQgh  maaa  and  the  idolatroua  picturea  in  the  churchea 
were  cootinned  for  a  long  time  after.     Whenever  he  waa 
loof h  towarda  me,  he  afterwarda  took  me  to  bia  honae, 
and  gaTe  me  a  meal ;  for  be  liked  to  bear  me  relate  how 
I  had  traTelled  through  all  the  conntriea  in  Germany, 
isd  what  I  had  everywhere  auffered,  which  I  could  mucli 
Wtter  remember  then  than  now.      Myconiaa  without 
doabt  waa  already  acquainted  with  the  pure  dpctrine ; 
hat  wai  obliged,  notwithatanding,  to  go  to  church  at 
Fnaeiunnnater  with  hia  acbolara  to  aing  the  Teaper, 
BiAtina,  and  maaaca,  and  to  direct  the  ainging.    Once  he 
nid  to  me,  ^  Cuatos,*^*  (for  I  waa  hia  Cuatoa,)  **  I  would 
now  rather  «ead  four  leaaona  than  aing  one  maaa ;  do 
me  a  faroar,  and  oometimea  attend  to  an  eaay  maaa,  a 
nqQiem  and  anch  like,  for  me :  I  will  not  let  it  be  un- 
lewarded.'*    With  that  I  waa  well  content,  for  I  waa 
ucostomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  not  only  at  Zurich,  but 
alio  at  Solothum  and  elaewhere ;  for  eyerytbing  waa  atill 
Popish.    Many  a  one  waa  to  be  found  who  could  aing 
better  than  expound  a  Goapel,  and  it  waa  dally  to  be  aeen 
Ja  the  ichoola  that  wild  Bacchante  went  ofl^  and  were 
erdained,  if  they  could  only  aing  a  little^  and  underatood 
aothing  either  of  grammar  or  the  Goapel.    At  $be  time 
that  I  waa  Cuatoa,  I  often  bad  no  wood  for  the  beating 
of  the  achooL    One  morning  Zningliua  waa  to  preach 
before  day  In  Frauenmunater,  and  aa  they  were  ringing 
the  bell  for  aerTice,  and  there  ¥raa  no  wood  for  heating 
the  ichoo),  I  thought,  in  my  aimplicity,  '*  You  bare  no 
wood,  and  there  are  ao  many  idola  in  the  church  ?*'  Aa 
BO  one  waa  there  I  went  into  the  church  to  the  neareat 
altar,  aeixed  a  wooden  St  John,  hurried  with  him  into 
the  school  into  the  oTen,  and  aaid  to  him,  **  Johnny, 
sow  bend  youraelf,  you  must  go  into  the  oren,  even 
thoagh  yon  represent  a  St  John/*    When  he  began  to 
bvm,  there  were  naaty  great  bliatera  from  the  oil  paint. 
I  thought  '<  Now  bold  atill ;  if  yon  atir,  which  yon  bow- 
erer  will  not  do^  I  will  abut  to  the  door  of  the  oren,  and 
70a  dare  not  come  out,  unleta  the  evil  one  fetchea  you.** 
In  the  meantime  the  wife  of  Myconina  came,  who  wished 
to  go  to  church  to  the  aermon,  and  aaid,  <<  God  give  you 
>  good  day,  my  aon ;  hare  you  heated  the  oven  ?*'  I 
ckeed  the  oven  door,  and  aaid,  <<  Yea,  mother,  I  am  quite 
leady.'*    I  would  not,  however,  tell  it  to  her ;  for  if  it 
had  been  known,  it  would  at  that  time  have  coat  me  my 
life.    In  the  acboola  Myconina  aaid,  "  Cuatoa,  you  have 
had  famoua  wood  to-day."   I  thought,  "  St  John  deaervea 
the  most  praia^**    When  we  were  to  aing  the  maaa  two 
prietti  were  quarrelling  together,  and  one  aaid  to  the 
other,  «  You  Lutheran  knave,  you  have  robbed  me  of  a 
St  John.    Tbia  they  continued  a  good  while.    Myconina 
iTid  aot  know  what  the  matter  waa,  but  St  John  waa  never 
^od  again.    Of  conrae  I  never  told  it  to  any  one,  till 
iercnl  years  after,  when  Myconius  waa    preacher  at 
&^e;  then  I  told  it  to  him,  and  he  wondered  very 
Bach,  and  remembered  well  how  the  prieata  had  qoar- 
Rlied  together.    Although  it  appeared  to  me  then  that 
Popery  waa  mere  mummery,  yet  I  atill  had  it  in  my 
Bind  to  become  a  prieat,  and  to  do  the  dutiea  of  my 
office  faithfully,  and  deck  out  my  altar  amartly.     For  of 
>cal  piety  I  underatood,  at  that  time,  nothing :  all  rested 
nerely  on  outward  ceremonies.    When,  however,  Ul- 
rich  Zoinglius  preached. aeverely  againat  it,  my  acruplea 
iocrcaied  more  and  more  in  courae  of  time.     Otherwiac^ 
1  had  prayed  much,  and  faated  rather  more  than  waa 

*  Scbool-servaiit  in  fact; 


agreeable  to  me ;  had  alao  my  aainta  and  patrona,  to 
whom  I  prayed :  our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  abe 
would  be  my  interceaaor  with  her  aon;  St  Catherine, 
that  I  might  become  learned ;  St  Barbara,  that  I  might 
not  die  without  the  aaaament ;  St  Peter,  that  he  would 
open  heaven  to  me. 

He  was  farther  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
Zuinglius,  and  he  never  became  a  priest ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  zealous  if  cautious  Reformer, 
and  an  ardent  student  of  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
Books  were  still  scarce  and  very  dear,  as  money 
was  then  valued.  Platter  copied  over  a  Hebrew 
grammar  during  the  hours  when  he  should  have 
slept,  and  paid  the  last  crown  in  his  possession 
for  a  Hebrew  Bible,  which,  with  eleven  others, 
was  brought  from  Venice.  In  those  days  scho- 
lars found  no  royal  road,  no  easy  path  to  learn- 
ing ;  and  what  they  acquired  hardly,  they  prized 
the  more. 

One  day,  Conrad  Par,  preacher  at  Mettmenatetten,  in 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  came ;  and  when  he  saw  me  aitting 
at  work  over  the  Hebrew  Bible,  he  aaid,  *<  Are  you  a 
Hebrew  ?  yon  muat  teach  it  to  me  alao.*'    I  aaid,  « I 
know  nothing  ;**  but  he  would  not  let  himaelf  be  put  off 
hia  purpoae,  till  T  promiaed  him  ;  for  I  alao  thought  that 
by  ataying  longer  there  I  might  become  a  burden  to  My- 
conioa.    I  therefore  went  with  him  to  Mettmenatetten, 
inatructed  him  in  Hebrew,  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  remained  aeven  and  twenty  weeka  with  him.    From 
him  I  came  to  Hedingen,  to  paator  Weber,  who  likewise 
deaired  inatruction    in  Hebrew,    and    remained  about 
twenty  weeka  with  him.    After  that  I  came  to  another 
paator  at  Rifferawyl ;  he  waa  eighty  yeara  old,  and  wiahed 
to  begin  to  learn  Hebrew,     From  him  I  came  again  to 
Zurich.     In  the  meantime  there  came  a  very  learned 
young  man  from  Lucem,  of  the  name  of  Rudolph  Collin ; 
he  waa  to  go  to  Conatance  to  receive  prieflt*a  ordcra. 
Zuingliua,  however,  and  Myconina,  peranaded  him  to 
learn  the  rope-making  trade  for  hia  money.    When  he 
had  married,  and  become  a  maater,  I  asked  him  to  teach 
me  the  rope-making  trade  alao.      He  |aaid  he  had  no 
hemp.     Now,  juat  at  that  time  a  amall  inheritance  had 
fallen  to  me  from  my  mother;  for  that  I  bought  the 
maater  a  cwt  of  hemp,  and  learned,  till  itiwaa  need  up 
aa  much'aa  poaaible ;  but.bad,  at  the  aame  time,  alwaya  a 
deaire  for  atudy.     When  the  maater  thought  I  alept,  I 
got  up  quietly,  atmck  a  light,  and  bad  a  Homer,  and 
aecretly  my  maater'a  tranalation,  out  of  which  1  made 
notea  into  my  Homer.  When  I  waa  working  at  my  trade, 
I  took  Homer  with  me.    When  the  maater  discovered 
that,  be  aaid,  ,*<  Platere  !  pluribua  intentua,  minor  eat  ad 
aingula  aenaua;**  <<either  atudy  or  follow  your  trader 
Once,  aa  we  were  eating  our  aupper,  and  drank  water 
thereto,  be  aaid,  *<Platere!   how  doea  Pindar  begin.'* 
I  anawered,   "A<irwf«»«  W^.^**    (Water  ia  the  beat) 
Then  he  laughed  and  aaid,  "  Then  we  will  follow  Pin- 
dar *a  advice,  and  drink  water,  becauae  we  have  no  wine." 
When  I  haduaed  up  the  cwL  of  hemp,  my  apprenticeahlp 
waa  over,  and  I  intended  to  go  to  Baale.    I  therefore  took 
leave  of  my  maater,  aa  if  I  waa  going  early  next  momingf; 
but  I  went  to  my  old  lodging  at  the  houae  of  the  hatter*a 
widow,  and  remained  aix  weeks  privately  there,  and 
wrote  a  gloaa  upon  Eoripidea,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
take  it  as  well  aa  Homer  on  the  way  with  me;  fori  in. 
tended  alao  to  atudy  on  the  way.  Then  I  took  my  bundle, 
and  left  Zurich  at  day-break,  came  in  one  day  aa  ftir  as 
Muttentz,  and  the  next  morning  to  Baale.     Here  I  in- 
quired after  a  maater,  and  came  to  Hana  Staheli  at  the 
Ox-market,  whom  they  called  the  Red-Rope-maker.  They 
aaid  that  be  waa  the  mdeat  maater  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  Rhine,  on  which  account  the  rope^making  journey- 
men, did  not  like  to  be  with  him,  and  I  found  a  place 
open  the  aooner.    When  be  firat  employed  nae,  I  could 
acarcely  hang  up  the  hemp,  and  twiat  it  very  little.  Then 
the  maater  ahewed  me  hia  manncra,  began  to  fight  and 
to  curae,  and  aaid,  <*  Go  atick  out  the  eyes  of  the  master 
that  taught  you ;  whatibaU  1  do  with  you  ?  yen  can  do 
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notliiBf  yet.**  He  did  not,  honntrer,  knoir  that  I  luid  not 
worked  up  more  than  one  cwt*  of  hemp  in  my  whole  life. 
That  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  htm ;  fer  he  hod  a  very  bod 
apprentice  who  oonld  work  better  than  I,  who  treated 
ne  Tery  contemptnonely,  and  ineuUed  me.  After  the 
master  had  tried  me  eight  dayi,  I  ipoke  to  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  eaid^  that  he  ihonld  have  patience 
with  me,  andgi?e  me  wages  or  not ;  that  I  woald  render 
him  fhithftil  lerrice,  and  write  down  everything  punc- 
tually ;  for  no  one  in  the  honse  coald  write.  *<  I  have,*^ 
iftid  I,  <'  learned  little ;  that  I  clearly  perceive,  my  ma*, 
ter  had  for  the  most  part  no  hemp.*'  Thus  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  keep  me,  and  gave  me  two- 
pence a-week  wagesu  With  that  I  bought  myself  can- 
dies,  by  which  I  studied  at  night,  although  1  was  ob- 
liged to  work  in  the  evening  till  the  trumpet  was  sound- 
ed, and  get  up  again  in  the  morning  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  Yet  I  was  willing  to  bear  that,  if  I  could  only 
learn  the  trade.  In  the  course  of  half  a  year  1  was  able 
to  twist  a  dAy*s  work,  and  act  as  foreman.  I  also  worked 
often,  when  we  made  the  large  ropes  or  ca)>Ie8,  in  the 
sweat  of  my  brow.  Then  the  master  use^  to  laugh  at 
me,  and  say,  **  Had  I  studied  so  much  as  you,  and  had 
such  a  love  for  it,  I  would  let  the  rope-making  go  where 
it  liked,**  for  he  saw  well  that  I  had  a  singular  lore  for 
books.  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  pious  printer, 
Andrew  Cratander;  he  presented  me  with  a  Plautus, 
which  he  had  printed  in  octavo.  As  it  was  not  yet 
bound,  I  took  one  sheet  after  the  other,  and  stuck  It  in 
a  little  wooden  fork  that  was  split  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
little  fork  I  stuck  in  the  hemp.  That  I  read  as  I  went 
backwards  and  forwards  when  I  twisted,  and  then  when 
the  master  came  I  threw  the  hemp  over  it.  Once,  how- 
ever, he  caught  me  in  the  fact,  and  behaved  very  wildly. 
''  If  yon  wish  to  study,**  said  he,  <<  follow  it,  or  follow 
the  trade.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  allow  it  you  by  night, 
or  on  a  holiday,  that  you  must  also  read  when  you 
twist  ?**  On  the  holiday,  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  my 
dinneTi  I  took  my  little  book,  went  into  a  summer- 
house,  and  read  the  whole  day,  till  the  watchmen  of  the 
city  gate  called.  By  degrees  1  made  acquaintance  with 
a  few  students,  particularly  with  the  scholars  of  Dr 
Beatus  Rhenanus.  These  and  others  often  passed  my 
■hop,  and  spoke  to  me  that  I  should  give  up  the  rope- 
making  trade,  and  they  would  recommend  me  to  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Basle. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  use,  although  Erasmus  himself  came 
to  me  once,  as  I  was  helping  to  make  a  great  rope  on  the 
Peter*s-p]aoe;  and  although,  by*  dint  of  great  trouble  and 
work,  I  only  got  bad  food,  and  not  enough  of  that,  and 
in  winter  had  to  suffer  sadly  from  cold. 

Dr  Myconius,  witH  whom  he  became  acquaint- 
ed, procured  him  pupils  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
rope-maker,  in  his  little*apron,  taught  students 
in  golden  caps,  attended  by  their  own  servants. 
When  the  citizens  of  the  five  Cantons  were 
summoned  to  arms.  Platter  bore  his  master's 
armour  to  the  field.  As  we  proceed,  we  get 
more  interested  in  the  personal  history  of  Tho- 
mas Platter.  When  he  returned  from  the  wars^ 
he  relates— i 

W  I  zwnained  a  while  in  Zurich  with  Myconini,  and 
studied.  He,  together  with  his  wife,  recommended  me  to 
take  his  houaekeeper  Anne  to  wife^  and  give  up  the  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither,  and  then  they  would  make  us 
their  heirs.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  alter 
some  days  we  went  to  Dubendorf,  to  Myoonins*  brother- 
in-law,  to  chnreh,  and  celebrated  the  wedding  with  such 
pomp,  that  there  wen  people  at  Uble  with  us  who  did 
not  know  that  it  was  a  wedding;  Myconius  also  owed 
my  wlft  fourteen  fiorina  wages,  of  which  he  gave  her  two 
florins.  With  theae  we  went  away  the  first  day  to  Mett- 
■wnatettn  to  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  taught  Hebrew, 
hy  way  of  Lncem,  and  Sanien,  to  Visp  in  8t  GalL  At 
irat  we  vielted  my  slater  Christina  in  Bnrgendorf ;  she 
had  there  a  husband  and  nine  children*  That  man  had 
two  anay^  wh9  wiie  ss  old  that  tbey  did  ast  knmr  how 


old  they  Were,  and  no  one  else  did.  With  Ksr  we  re* 
mained  till  St  Gall*s  day.  I  had  inherited  some  bouie. 
hold  furniture  that  my  sister  had  laid  up  for  me  ;  ihr  also 
lent  me  her  ass,  that  I  might  bring  the  same  to  Viip. 
There  then  was  an  empty  house  with  a  bed  that  wss  not 
wanted,  and  we  got  it  lent  to  us  rent  ftea  It  was  almost 
the  best  house  in  the  village^  with  nice  windows  that  hal 
panes.  There  all  went  on  well  at  first.  I  began  to  pre- 
pare my  rope-making  trade,  and]  to  keep  a  school,  la 
winter  I  had  about  thirty  scholare ;  in  summer  searcelf 
six.  Each  had  to  pay  a  penny  every  quarterly  fast,  and 
besidee  many  preeents.  I  had  many  relations;  one 
brought  me  eggs,  another  cheese,  or  a  ball  of  butter.  Also 
others  whose  children  came  to  me  to  school,  brought  the 
like :  some  a  quarter  of  a  sheep  ;  those  who  were  athome 
in  the  village  gave  milk,  vegetables,  jogs  of  wine;  m 
that  seldom  a  day  passed  in  which  something  was  not 
given  to  us.  At  times  we  have  reckoned  at  night, 
that  in  one  day  eight  or  nine  different  preeents  had  brai 
sent  to  us.  A  few  weeks  before  my  arrival,  sereral 
women  in  Bisterthal,  who  were  in  a  room  together,  bad 
spoken  of  me,  how  magnificent  the  first  raasa  would  be 
that  I  should  celebrate,  and  how  large  the  offerings  whkh 
I  should  receive.  For  of  the  Snmmermatters  alone,  tbe 
family  of  my  mother,  I  had  eeventy-two  consina,  of  whom 
not  one  was  yet  married,  and  who  therefore  would  have 
been  able  to  carry  their  offering  to  the  altar  themselves. 
Through  my  wedding,  however,  all  these  splendid  faopea 
were  disappointed.  When  we  began  our  houaekeepinf, 
I  borrowed  fifteen  Swiss  bate  c^  my  uncle,  Anthony 
Summermatter.  With  that  we  began  to  trade,  boaght 
wine  and  sold  It  again  reuil ;  also  bought  apples  which 
my  wife  sold  again  to  the  boys  who  would  have  them; 
so  that  we  did  very  well,  and  had  no  want.  I  had  never 
been  so  well  off.  The  priestt^  however,  were  not  very 
friendly  to  me,  although  they  also  did  me  a  kindnsss,  and 
often  invited  me  as  a  guest,  that  I  might  not  take  too 
much  to  the  Lutheran  ways.  But  when  I  had  to  go  to 
church,  and  help  to  sing  the  mass,  it  was  a  bnrdeo  to 
me,  and  against  my  conscience,  to  be  obliged  to  help  in 
the  commission  of  idolatry,  to  be  preeent  and  not  to  be 
able  to  speak  my  mind  freely  at  all  times.  I  therefore 
began  to  think  over  the  matter,  what  I  should  do  in  order 
to  get  out  again,  and  went  to  Zurich  to  consult  with 
Father  Myconius.  He  advised  me  to  leave  the  place ;  for 
that  I  had  proepects  of  being  able  to  go  to  Basle  again. 

Platter  had  some  perilous  adventures  in  cross- 
ing the  Grimsel,  from  the  intense  cold,  though 
it  was  only  the  middle  of  August.  He  afterwards 
relates — 

When  I  came  home  to  my  wife,  she  was  gtad  $  for  the 
pastor  of  the  village  had  been  seized  with  the  plar>^ 
and  no  one  would  attend  to  him.  She  was  anxious  ai 
to  how  it  might  fhre  with  herself.  If  she  also  sheaid 
become  sick.  1  had  also  experienced  that  several  yean 
before ;  for  whilst  I  was  still  going  to  school  at  Zurich, 
there  was  a  terrible  plague  also  there ;  so  that  in  the 
great  minster  they  laid  900  persons  in  one  grave,  and  in 
another  700.  At  that  time  I  went  home  with  othen  of 
my  countrymen,  and  had  a  boil  on  my  leg,  which  1 
looked  upon  as  a  plague-boiL  Then  they  woiUd  scarcely 
let  us  in  anywhere.  I  went  to  Grenchen  to  my  aunt 
Frances,  and  between  Galpentran,  a  little  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Grenchen,  in  half  a  day  I  fell 
asleep  eighteen  times.  My  aunt,  however,  put  on  a  ban- 
dage of  herb  leaves,  and  so  no  evil  consequence  ensued  to 
me  or  others ;  yet  neither  I  nor  my  aunt  was  allowed  to 
go  near  any  one  for  six  weeks. 

As  I  was  now  desirous  to  leave  the  country ;  when 
the  Bishop  Baron  Adrian  von  Rietmatt  heard  of  It,  he 
sent  his  cousin  John  von  Rietmatt  to  me  with  a  messsge 
that  I  should  come  to  him  to  Sitten,  and  become  school- 
master of  the  whole  country,  and  that  a  good  salary 
should  be  given  me.  I  thanked  his  Grace,  but  begged 
several  years*  more  leave  of  abeence,  for  that  I  wu  itiU 
young  and  unlearned,  and  should  like  to  study  more. 
Then  he  threatened  me  with  his  finger,  and  said, ''0 
Platter !  you  would  be  old  and  derer  enou^  bat  yon 
have  lomething  alss  ia  jaar  Biindi  Imt  when  we  shall 
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mU  Mpon  joa  tt  toaiA  fatura  timi^  we  hope  yon  will  be 

mm  ntdj  to  Mrre  yoar  natire  coaotry  than  a  foreign 

lao^**   So  I  toolc  my  I>aby,  that  had  been  born  mean^ 

while— the  cradle  nupended  from  a  hook  on  my  back— 

and  left  the  plaee.    The  child'i  godmother  gave  it  at 

yutiBf  e  doable  dacat.    Beaidea  that,  vn  had  alto  been 

fircB  /roin  twelve  to  fifteen  pieces  of  money.    A  little 

iMuehold  fumihire^  which  we  took  with  va,  I  carried, 

and  the  mother  followed  after,  aa  a  calf  the  cow.    The 

booki,  boarerer,  I  had  aent  orer  Berne  to  Baele ;  thither 

«c  aim  went  by  way  of  Zoricb.    I  carried  the  child ; 

•ad  a  Kkolar  went  with  na,  who  helped  the  mother  to 

cuTj  her  bnndl^    After  looking  for  a  dwelling  for  a 

Imf  timci  we  at  laat  got  a  small  honie,  which  was  called 

th«  lifn  of  the  Lion*a  Head.     Dr  Oporinua  was  living  in 

tbe  freat  ooort,  by  the  bishop*s  palace,  (where  afterwards 

tht  fiuDiMSs  Ton  Schonan  liTcd,)  and  was  schoolmaster 

M  (lie  csstl^    Throagh  the  intercession  of  pious  people, 

I  vu  appointed  assistant  to  Dr  Oporinns  ;  and  the  gen. 

tlemen  deputies  fUed   my  salary  at  forty  pounds.     So 

much,  they  aaid,  they  had  never  given  to  any  one  before 

■e.    Of  this  I  had  to  pay  tm  pounds  house>rent;  and 

at  that  time,  too,  ererythiog  waa  dear ;  lor  a  quarter  of 

con  cost  six  ponnde,  and  a  quart  of  wine  eight  rapps. 

The  icardty,  howoTer,  did  not  last  long.    I  went  to  the 

market  and  bought  a  little  cask  of  wine  ;  I  think  it  was 

aa  aalffl,  which  I  carried  home  upon  my  shoulder.  Dur- 

taf  the  drinking  of  this  wine,  my  wife  and  I  had  con* 

lidffaUs  disputes ;  for  we  had  no  drinking  ressel  but  an 

aaker.    As  soon  aa  we  went  into  the  cellar  with  the 

aaker,  immediately  there  was  a  quarrel.     I  said,   ^  Do 

7M  driak ;  yon  hare  to  nurse.*'    My  wife  said,  «<  Drink 

700;  70Q  have  to  study,  and  to  work  yourself  to  death 

ia  the  schooL**    Afterwarda  a  good  friend  bought  us  a 

gian,  in  shape  aomething  like  a  boot ;  with  that  we  went 

hitt  the  cellar  when  we  had  bathed.     This  glass  held 

nthcr  more  than  the  anker.    Tbe  cask  lasted  long ;  and 

vhen  it  was  out  we  bought  another.    I  went  into  the 

Hofpiul,  and  bought  a  little  kettle  and  a  tub,  both  of 

vhich  had  holes.     Just  so  I  bought  a  chair,  and  toler« 

ably  good  bed,  for  Ato  poonds.     We  had  not  much  su« 

peiilneas  furniture;  but,  God  be  praised,  poor  as  we 

vere  from  the  beginning,  yet  1  cannot  remember  that  we 

vvcr  had  a  meal  nrithout  bread  and  wine.    I  studied 

tvery  day,  got  up  early,  and  went  to  bed  late ;  in  conse- 

^■CBce  I  oflen  had  headacb,  and  a  great  dizzineas  $  so 

that  St  times  I  had  to  hold  by  the  benches. 

The  Franklin  of  St  Gall  was,  for  a  time,  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  and  schoolmaster  at  Basle^ 
after  which  he  became  a  master-printer,  andj 
framwantof  capital,  had  at  first  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with.  Yet  he  throve  apace  as  a 
printer,  and  waa  only  induced  to  become  head 
ackoolmaster  of  Basle,  upon  the  earnest  eii- 
tmtks  of  the  authorities. 


The  latter  end  of  this  Swiss  patriarch  and 
sohola  r  was  better  than  the  beginning.  He  tells 
his  son  Felix— > 

However  mean  my  beginning,  and  howerer  fall  of 
danger  my  life  hu  been,  I  have^  notwithstanding,  as 
you  see,  arrived  at  a  tolerably  comfortable  position  ; 
for  although  I  had  as  good  as  nothing  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  my  wife  possessed  nothing,  still  in  time  we 
nave  arrived  at  this  point,  that  I,  by  great  application 
to  buainess,  have  acquired,  in  the  town  of  Baale,  four 
houses^  with  tolerable  furniture :  also,  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  possess  an  estate  with  house  and  farm,  he- 
aides  the  official  residence  at  the  school ;  whilst  at  first  I 
had  not  a  hut  in  Basle  to  atford  me  refhge.  And  not« 
withstanding  my  mean  descent,  yet  God  has  granted  me 
the  honour  of  having  been  now  thirty  and  one  years 
professor  in  the  head-school  next  the  university,  in  the 
Au^>famed  city  of  Basle,  and  of  having  instructed  the 
ehild  of  many  an  honourable  man,  of  whom  many  have 
become  doctors,  or  otherwise  learned  men ;  several,  and 
Indeed  not  a  few,  of  the  nobility,  who  now  poaseae  and 
rule  over  land  and  people^  and  others  who  sit  on  the 
judgment  seat,  and  in  the  counciL  Also,  at  all  times,  I 
have  had  many  boarders,  both  of  noblemen  and  other 
people  of  consequence,  who  speak  well  of  me,  and  shew 
me  all  manner  of  kindness ;  so  that  the  worshipful  town 
of  Zurich,  and  other  places,  have  sent  me  presents  of  their 
wine  of  honour.  Likewise,  in  Strasburg,  eleven  doctors 
have  appeared  to  my  honour  because  I  brought  up  my  dear 
brother  Simon,  who  is  preceptor  of  the  second  class  there. 
At  Sitten,  when  they  sent  me  the  wine  of  the  city,  the 
curate  said,  <*  This  wine  the  city  of  Sitten  sends  to  o^r  dear 
countryman,  Thomas  Platter,  aa  to  a  fkther  of  the  child* 
ren  of  the  province  of  St  Gall.**  What  ahall  I  then  say 
of  thee  also,  Felix,  of  thy  honour  and  prosperity,  that 
God  has  granted  thee  the  honour,  that  thou  hast  already 
lived  long  and  happily  with  thy  wife,  and  haat  been 
known  to  princes  and  loida,  noblemen  and  commons* 
This  all,  dear  Felix,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  and  own^ 
ascribing  nothing  to  thyself,  but  giving  God  alone 
honour  and  glory  all  thy  life  long :  thus  thou  wilt  attain 
to  everlasting  life. 

Written  by  Thomas  Platter,  the  14th  of  February 
1173,  the  seventy-third  year  of  my  age. 

Dr  Felix  Platter  assures  the  courteous  reader 
that  his  dear  father  died  happy.  We  have  read 
his  memoir  with  the  delight  which  its  simplicity, 
and  its  fidelity  to  the  manners  of  the  age  and 
country  described,  are  calculated  to  excite*  We 
have  indeed  rarely  met  with  a  more  curious  pic* 
ture  of  manners  than  is  exhibited  in  the  small 
volume  which  we  now  cordially  recommend  to 
our  readers. 


A  SLOW  COACH ! 

BY  THOMAS  TROTCOSEY,  ESQ. 


Ip  ever  again  I  hasard  a  risit  to  a  country  con- 
<■&'  Here  am  I,  barely  escaped  from  being 
enihed  as  flat  as  a  fadiionable  novel ;  and  all 
fiwn  having  had  the  forty-Hockhead  power  of  a 
pniy  country  gentleman  laid  upon  my  poor 
ilNmlders !  I  shall  never  get  over  it  1  I  fwi-^ 
(to  borrow  a  limile  from  Tom  Moore,  who,  sn- 
pertboimding  aa  he  does,  may  readily  spare  one 
to  friend  or  foe)— 1  feel  as  a  bottle  of  champagne 
vken  released  fron  Its  cork«  I  seem  to  tread  on 
^;  ariathtrj  to  eat  thnnigli  it,  per  force  of 
**Be  v&hnagiinble  stMun  power,  Utberto  an* 
i*tettpled  OB  eitker  Mm  th«  Alfauitki  aad aU 


because,  for  the  last  four  days,  I  have  been 
matched  against  a  slow  coach. 

I  have  been  stayini^— my  kind  readers  must 
be  indulgent  if  I  twaddle  a  little  about  my  coon* 
try  cousinS"!  have  been  staying  with  mj  rela-i 
tions,  the  Slubberlys,  at  a  homely  country  seat 
on  the  borders  of  Hunts.  They  call  it  Beds ;  but 
the  crows,  and  other  county  authorities^  persist 
in  Hunts.  Moreover,  the  estate  consists  of  a 
coU|^e  of  hundred  miry  acres,  of  the  true  Hunt- 
ingdonshire oomplezion.  The  nature  and  cha- 
ractev  of  my  worthy  kinsman,  meanwhile,  are  as 
fair  as  those  of  bit  property  an  foul;  wAW 
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comely  rib  is  almost  as  good  a  creature  ai  the 
squire.  They  have  a  fine  family  of  heavy  ill- 
built  boys^  with  florid  good-humoured  faces,  that 
proclaim  them  disposed  to  be  as  hospitable  here- 
after as  their  parents^  their  mouths  being  always 
open ;  and  though  much  is  seen  to  enter^  nothing 
is  ever  heard  to  come  out.  The  girls  too — there 
are  three  of  them — are  thick  well-intentioned 
creatures^  with  rude  health  and  rude  manners^ 
who  eat  and  race  about  like  horses ;  to  which 
powerful  quadrupeds  they  are  invariably  com- 
pared by  their  father^  in  point  of  strength  and 
activity. 

I  was  invited  to  Slub  Hall  expressly  to  meet 
an  eccentric  kinsman  of  mine  and  the  Slubberlys'; 
a  certain  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon^ 
who  has  been  grilling  in  great  prosperity  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  in  one  of  the  southern  States  of 
America.  The  terror  of  abolition  has,  however, 
lately  seized  upon  his  soul ;  and,  renouncing  the 
land  of  liberty,  where  slavery  is  to  be  abolished, 
he  has  migrated  to  £urope  with  the  intention  of 
naturalizing  himself  in  whatever  country  he  may 
chance  to  find  the  laws  most  propitious  to  the 
exercise  of  domestic  tyranny.  The  whole  Trot- 
cosey  family  are,  of  course,  considerably  interested 
in  hi^ movements;  for  he  is  known  to  have  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  give 
away — by  will— (people  of  his  kind  never  bestow 
a  stiver  otherwise  than  per  last  will  and  testa- 
ment ;)  and  prexious  to  embarking  at  the  Tower 
Stairs  for  Constantinople  via  Antwerp,  Ulm, 
Vienna,  Pesth,  as  per  steam  navigation  charts 
set  down,  L.  J.  B.  W,  was  invited  to  spend  a 
week  with  the  Slubberlys ;  who  considered  it  an 
act  of  justice  towards  their  second  cousin,  to 
afford  me  the  same  advantages  as  themselves,  as 
a  pretendant  to  a  legacy. 

"  The  old  fellow  is  monstrous  particular,  I  can 
tell  you,"  observed  Slubberly,  who  had  walked  a 
mile  and  three-quarters,  through  a  stiff  clay  after 
a  stiff  rain,  to  meet  me  at  the  coach  ;  ''  If  you've 
views  upon  him,  you  must  remember  to  be  upon 
your  p's  and  q's." 

"  Or  else  1  may  never  get  to  the  L.  S.  D.8, 
eh  ?" 

"  I(  you  mean  to  get  into  his  good  graces,  for 
instance,  you  must  never  attempt  to  poke  the 
fire,  or  tilt  your  chair,  or  fold  back  a  pamphlet, 
or  double  the  newspaper,  or  cool  green  tea  in  a 
saucer,  or  do  anything  at  all  pretending  to  be 
comfortable,"  resumed  Slubberly,  evidently  sore 
on  the  subject  of  our  kinsman's  exactions. 

*'  All  these  things  are  foreign  to  my  habits," 
said  I. 

*'  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon  has  been 
with  me  only  two  days,"  resumed  the  squire, 
*'  yet  he  has  managed  to  take  exception  against 
almost  every  member  of  my  family  !  The  girls 
talk  too  loud,  he  says,  while  the  boys  don't  talk 
at  all;  and  he  pretends  to  find  fault  with  Mrs 
Slubberly's  habits  of  crossing  her  legs,  rubbing 
her  keys,  and  pressing  him  to  eat,  when  his 
appetite  seems  squeamish  !  I  wish  you  better  luck 
with  him,  my  dear  coz ;  but  trust  me,  you'll  find 
his  favour  a  dear  pennyworth," 


"  The  only  luck  I  wish  myself  as  regards  so  ex- 
ceptions a  gentleman,  is  to  be  as  little  as  possible 
in  his  company,"  said  I.  "  I  saw  old  Widgeon  once, 
for  half-an-hour,  at  a  family  hotel  in  Great  St 
Helen's,  soon  after  he  landed  in  England,  and 
he  seemed  to  resent  it  as  an  offence  of  mine, 
that  he  was  lodged  where  he  was  so  bitten  by 
indescribables  the  first  night,  as  to  have  varie- 
gated his  face  with  lumps,  like  a  field  overrun 
with  new-turned  molehills.  How  the  creatures 
had  managed  to  perforate  his  skin  I  can't  ima. 
gine ;  for  it  exactly  resembled  the  scaly  armour 
encasing  the  limbs  of  a  tortoise." 

"  Such  as  it  is,  I  wish  I  or  one  of  mine  were 
in  it,"  cried  Slubberly,  laughing  at  his  own  wit. 
"  I'm  told  he  has  a  clean  fifteen  thousand  a-year, 
and  all  amassed  by  slave-driving  !  How  horrible !" 

''  Lucky  his  skin's  so  thick,  Slub.,  for  he  must 
have  had  rubs  now  and  then,  eh?"  said  I,  as  we 
floundered  along  through  the  mud. 

"  Hard  as  they  are,  they  don't  seem  likely  to 
rub  him  out,"  retorted  my  cousin,  in  the  same 
vein.  "  Though  upwards  of  seventy,  the  old  chap 
is  as  brisk  as  bottled  beer  ;  up  at  six,  down  at 
seven,  and  afoot  all  day  afterwards — I  never  saw 
such  a  fidget !  He  is  on  the  full  trot  and  full  worry 
every  instant  of  his  existence" 

"  From  the  habit  of  keeping  a  *look-out  upon 
a  population  in  whom  he  must  always  have  been 
suspecting  sinister  intentions,"  snid  I.  "  The 
judgment  of  Providence  has  decreed,  you  see, 
that  the  slave-owner's  mind  shall  never  be  at 
ease :  he  is  already  a  soul  in  torment.  But  here 
we  are,  thank  Heaven,  at  the  gates  of  Slub  Hall." 

Every  living  soul  belonging  to  the  hospitable 
house,  (with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,)  was  assembled  on  the  door  steps  to 
greet  us ;  hatless,  bonnetless,  shawlless,  yet  with- 
out apprehension  of  the  malady  which  the  French 
call  *'  le  catchcold;*'  albeit  the  chilly  gusts  of  an 
October  evening  were  whirling  round  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  shrubbery  into  their  faces.  They 
were  overjoyed  to  see  the  goodman,  from  whom 
they  had  parted  only  an  hour  before ;  and  equally 
overjoyed  to  see  the  goodman's  cousin,  whom 
they  had  not  beheld  for  six  years,  and  threw 
their  blue-mottled  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
former,  with  a  heartiness  of  tug  which  made  me 
tremble. 

When  we  reached  the  parlour,  I  found  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  ensconced  by  the  fireside  in  a 
hug^  leathern  arm-chair,  (looking  like  a  green 
Cancale  oyster  in  its  shell;)  but  he  barely  noticed 
my  entrance  by  a  blink  of  the  eye.  In  return 
for  my  polite  inquiries  after  his  health,  he  at 
length  deigned  to  exclaim — "  Hope  I'm  very 
well?  You  hope  no  such  thing,  sir;  or  you'd 
have  warned  me  against  running  my  head  into 
this  accursed  ague  trap  !  When  you  saw  me  last, 
sir,  I  was  stewed  to  whit  leather  in  a  city  inn  in 
the  dog-days ;  preyed  upon  like  a  cask  of  mus- 
covado by  the  flies ;  and  now,  sir,  I'm  congealed, 
mummified ;  I  might  have  been  dead  a  month, 
and  I  should  not  be  more  thoroughly  benumbed ; 
and,  instead  of  being  stung  by  vermin,  I  am  wor- 
ried with  the  nauseous  civUitiefl  of  these  Slubber. 
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I71 !"  (InrolttnUrUy  1  looked  round  to  advertise 
kiiDof  thairpreeenee.)  **  Ay«  sy ;  I  know  they're 
heuing  what  I  tay^  hnt  I  can't  help  it.  They 
voold  innte  me  into  their  foggery^  and  they'd 
fun  croak  me  to  deaths  now  they've  caught  me ; 
10  e'en  let  them  take  the  consequence." 

This  was  a  sorry  heginning ;  hut  the  matter 
did  not  mend  as  it  proceeded.  The  Slubberly 
kde  opened  their  mouths  an  inch  or  two  wider 
tlian  nnial,  on  hearing,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lires,  tlieir  parents  rebuked  ;  while  the  poor 
girli  perched  themselves  on  the  edges  of  their 
cfaairs,  with  their  hands  crossed,  boarding-school- 
viie,  in  an  attitude  so  unnatural  to  them,  that, 
instead  of  looking  content,  they  looked  sulky. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  hole  ?"  cried  Lucius 
Jnnius  Brutus,  as  I  approached  the  window,  by 
way  of  concealing  the  expression  of  my  face ; 
"  A  strip  of  lawn  like  a  yard  of  damaged  green 
baise,  and  a  haha  to  divide  it  from  a  turnip-field; 
(I  smell  it  from  here — their  turnip-field  !)  and 
then,  a  damp  gravel  walk,  that  zigzags  in  and 
out  through  a  belt  of  Canada  poplars,  as  if  on  an 
exploring  route  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  I 
should  die  of  the  dumps  if  I  spent  a  week  here ! 
HTiy,  look  at  the  very  crows,  sir,"  said  he, 
(raising  his  grasshopper  chirp  to  a  shriek,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  couple  of  grey  Royston  crows  perched 
upon  the  lawn,)  "  even  the  crows  look  dull  and 
mof  at  Slubberly  Hall !" 

"  1  bring  you  good  news  from  town,  sir,"  said 
I,  hoping  to  dulcify  his  sourness.  **  The  steam- 
en  have  arrived,  and  America  is  prepared  to 
meet  her  engagements  to  the  utmost  dollar." 

"What  the  devil's  that  to  me,  sir;   d 

America,"  quoth  the  amiable  Mr  Widgeon;  "  I've 
turned  my  back  upon  her  for  ever,  and  rejoice 
that  it  sometimes  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
flinging  her  a  kick  in  the  face.  She  may  meet 
her  engagements  this  time;  but  after  the  trouble 
people  have  been  at  with  them,  who'll  care  to 
form  new  ones  ?  No,  sir ;  the  Seven  Stars  have 
>et.  She'll  be  heard  of  now  and  then,  by  way  of 
a  wonder,  like  her  own  sea-sarpent ;  but,  be- 
twixt whiles,  the  civilized  world  will  forget  her 
▼ery  existence !" 

The  old  gentleman  had  almost  ranted  himself 
warm  by  this  apostrophe,  for  a  deeper  streak  of 
fellow  began  to  overspread  his  parchment  cheek, 
pnluckily,  Mrs  Slubberly,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
latent,  saw  fit  to  inform  me  that  my  *'  things" 
*««  taken  to  my  room,  and  that  it  wanted  only 
»  quarter  of  an  hour  of  dinner. 

"  What,  the  deuce  !  you  don't  mean  the  poor 
ttan,  shivering  from  his  journey,  to  figure  in  a 
Ittir  of  damp  nankeens  by  way  of  compliment  to 
7oar  Qgly  misses  in  their  pinafores,"  cried  Lucius 
Jnnins  Brutus,  angrily. 

"Certainly  not;  but  being  aware,  my  dear 
»'»  of  Mr  Trotcosey's  respect  for  yourself,  I 
tiionght  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  muddy 
hoots." 

"  Oh !  you  thought  his  damp  boots  more  dis- 
■P«eable  to  me  than  to  him  ?  Very  creditable  to 
your  understanding  I  very  much  on  a  par  with 
r^'vnal  perspicuity,  ma*am." 

»0.  UXIT...TOXM  TU. 
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'*  Besides,  we  are  expeeting  Mr  Cubick  to  din- 
ner," pleaded  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  admir- 
able forbearance. 

'*  What,  ma'am  I  Am  I  to  be  again  trampled 
down  by  that  huge  bonassus  of  dulness  ?"  shriek- 
ed little  Widgeon.  "  The  fellow  dined  here  yes- 
terday. Do  you  feed  the  whole  parish  every  day 
in  the  week  ?  If  so,  I'm  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Slub  estate  is  mortgaged." 

"  Unluckily,  my  dear  sir,"  pleaded  the  mild 
moiety  of  my  worthy  cousin,  "  I  had  invited  Mr 
Cubick  to  dine  here  every  day  of  your  visit,  by 
way  of  making  up  a  whist  table  for  you,  before 
he  had  incurred  your  displeasure." 

Whist !  hush !  whist !"  interposed  Widgeon. 
And  as  poor  Mr  Cubick  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour," resumed  Mrs  Slubberly,  "  I  really  can- 
not venture  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

"  Oh !  the  only  feelings  then  you  don't  care 
about  hurting,  are  those  of  folks  who  reside  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  Slubberly  Hall  ?  An 
additional  motive  for  settling  at  a  thousand  miles' 
distance,"  cried  Mr  L.  J.  B.  W.  **  Now,  look  ye 
here,  Mr  Trotcosey,  (as  you're  going  to  be  fool 
enough,  I  see,  to  shuffle  and  put  on  your  best 
coat  for  these  people,)  please  to  remember,  sir, 
that  if  you  don  t  relieve  me  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  Mr  Cubick — that  is,  if  you  don  t  stave 
off  the  country  bear  from  me — I'll  never  see  your 
face  again  so  long  as  I  live ;  and,  what's  more  to 
your  purpose,  I  take  it,  you  shall  never  hear  a 
word  more  of  me  after  I'm  dead  I" 

Thus  touched  in  the  tenderest  part,  (for  how- 
ever deaf  or  dull  elsewhere,  one  can  always  hear 
and  understand  through  that  acute  organ  the 
pocket,)  I  resolved,  as  I  arranged  my  white  cravat, 
with  a  scrupulous  neatness,  worthy  the  "  young 
men"  of  Waterloo  House,  to  attack  Mr  Cubick, 
tooth  and  nail ;  or  rather,  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
attacked  by  him,  so  as  to  secure  the  infirmity  of 
my  kinsman,  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon. 
I  had  no  conjecture  what  the  said  Cubick  might 
be.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  Slubberly  Hall, 
and  I  had  therefore  never  been  required  to  love 
its  neighbours  as  myself.  But  I  now  determined, 
whether  as  ally  or  antagonist,  to  monopolize  the 
object  of  my  cousin's  antipathy. 

"  The  Slubberlys,  both  squire  and  squiress,  are 
people  who  never  shine  more  than  when  at  the 
head  of  their  hospitable  table.  Their  round  good- 
humoured  faces  are  a  certificate  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  cheer,  which  is  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed by  the  proprietors  of  French  boarding- 
houses,  and  "  invented  for  the  use  of  schools," 
as  une  nourriture  saine  et  abondante  ;  that  is,  as 
good  as  one  usually  finds  it,  where  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  not  too  fine  a  lady  to  have  an 
eye  to  the  cookery,  or  the  master  too  fine  a 
gentleman  to  inspect  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Now  Slubberly,  according  to  a  filthy 
figure  of  speech  idiomatically  English,  kills  his 
own  meat ;  and,  in  purity  of  fruit  and  vegetable, 
is  an  embodied  ''  Mawes'  Complete  Gardener/' 
just  as  his  lady  is  a  concentrated  ''  Kundell's 
Domestic  Cookery."    I  was  therefore  prepared, 

by  my  anticipations  and  a  cold  drive  of  forty- 
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three  mOee^  to  dine  like  a  beef-eaieir ;  tlwRjn 
with  deference  te  my  duties  ■•  regarded  Mr 
Cttbick,  of  which^  when  we  sat  down  to  table^  1 
had  formed  no  competent  idea. 

Isaac  Cubick,  as  far  as  /  knew  of  him,  was  a 
man  of  the  physical  calibre  of  the  renowned  Sa- 
mael  Johnson ;  square,  hemry,  heath-trained,  co- 
lossal ;  imperfect  of  Tision  and  condition,  with  a 
hesitation  of  speech  almost  amounting  to  a  stam- 
mer, and  a  hesitation  of  mind  amounting  to— one 
hardly  knows  what.  I  was  placed  beside  him  by 
the  providence  of  my  hosts ;  who,  of  the  two  evils 
of  making  him  dose  neighbour  or  opposite  neigh- 
bour to  their  fractious  kinsman,  had  chosen  the 
least ;  and  before  1  got  back  into  the  drawing. 
room,  three  hours  afterwards,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
■wallowed  six  Norfolk  dumplings,  and  as  if  the 
heady  port,  by  which  they  were  washed  down,  and 
which  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  swore  was  corked, 
was^  on  the  contrary,  leaded.  1  never  sank  un- 
der the  society  of  so  dull  a  day  !  We  all  know 
Plutarch's  story  of  the  soldier,  who,  when  he  be- 
eame  proprietor  of  the  head  for  which  a  cowardly 
king  had  offered  in  reward  its  weight  in  gold,  ex- 
tracted the  brains,  and  filled  the  vacant  space 
with  a  heavier  metal.  That  head,  f  suspect,  had 
been,  by  some  anatomical  legerdemain,  trans- 
ferred to  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Isaac  Cubick ! 

Between  myself  and  the  reader,  with  tihom  I 
love  to  feel  on  confidential  terms>  I  have  a  hor- 
ror  of  what  is  called  ''  a  superior  man."  A 
sensible  fellow  is  a  charming  companion  ;  but  a 
sensible  man,  a  man  who  has  outlived  every 
tittle  of  the  boy,  and  with  whom  one  must  take 
things  logically,  is,  to  me,  as  the  caput  mortuum 
of  human  nature.  I  had  not  been  forced  by 
Isaac  Cubick  to  render  a  reason  for  all  my  words, 
and  an  authority  for  all  my  facts,  more  then 
three  hours,  before  1  felt  much  as  at  about  the 
■erenteenth  day  of  a  typhus  fever  I 

And  then  when  I  retired  to  rest,  in  a  state  of 
eomplete  moral  collapse,  I  knew  that  I  had  to 
bear  it  all  over  again  on  the  following  day.  He, 
indeed,  had  whispered  to  me  at  parting,  as  the 
^ost  to  Richard — 

'*  Let  ms  lit  heavy  on  thy  wovl  to-morrow!** 

And  heavy  enough  he  sat  I  Cubick  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  tedious  rascals  who  know  a  little, 
n  very  little,  of  everything ;  just  enough  to 
afford  them  the  power  of  asking  questions,  and 
just  enough  to  render  it  haaardous  to  make  them 
the  victims  of  a  hoax.  Of  all  bores,  a  smatterer 
in  knowledge  of  this  description  is  the  greatest. 
Circumstantial  as  an  attorney's  bill,  he  is  always 
descending  to  first  causes,  in  cases  where  it  suf- 
fices to  pounce  upon  results.  He  is  sure  to  in. 
terrupt  an  agreeable  anecdote  by  a  call  for  names 
and  dates ;  and  detains  one  so  long  in  relating 
a  good  story,  that  the  patience  of  the  party  is 
exhansted  before  one  reaches  the  point*  I 
never  aset  with  so  ruthless  an  o/omt4rer  of  the 
nothings  of  this  world, 

-  It  stands  to  reason,  that,  oonsidering  the  vio- 
leaee  of  party«opinions  concerning  the  abolition 
fptitioD,  it  must  be  the  last  toptoef  coBTersation 


aoeeptable  to  poor  Widgeon,  Yet,  instesd  of 
adhering  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb,  **  11  r« 
fauipoiparierde  earde  ddnt  la  maUond'un  pendu" 
no  sooner  did  Cubick  find  himself  in  company 
with  the  ex-planter  of  Carolina  riee,  than  hs 
began  belabouring  him  with  questions,  like  ths 
History  of  Greece  hammered  at  by  Pinnock'g 
Catechism.  **  He  was  glad,"  he  said,  «  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  ascertain  from  the  fonntais- 
head,  whether  such  and  such  statements  were  to 
be  depended  upon ;"  proceeding  to  enumerate  all 
the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  stories  ever  pro- 
mulgated by  anti-slavery  societies ;  all  the  awful 
tales  of  negro  insurrections  and  barbarous  reio- 
lutions ;  winding  up  with  Lynch  law  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind  in  America  coneem. 
ing  Abolition ! 

All  this  time  Lucius  Junius  Brutna'  fiiry  kept 
him  speechless;  and  Cubick  too  enthusiantieto 
discern  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  sod 
too  deaf  to  detect  the  intonation  of  the  interjec- 
tions which,  ever  and  anon,  burst  in  gasps  from 
his  lips,  prosed  on  with  the  deliberation  of  s 
hackney  coach  engaged  by  the  hour.  He  wotdd 
have  been  at  it,  perhaps,  till  this  moment,  had 
I  not  leapt  into  the  gulf,  and  astonished  him 
with  a  daring  invention  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  some  fib,  Satan  knows  how  enormous, 
the  scene  of  which  lay  in  New  Zealand,  the  pre- 
sent favourite  vantage  ground  of  all  the  inven- 
tive ! 

He  immediately  began  to  surmise,  from  the 
importance  and  novelty  of  my  intelligence,  that 
I  was  fresh  from  town,  and  to  assail  me  with 
queries  which  assuredly  had  not  met  my  ears  for 
some  two  years  past ;  such  as,  *'  Waa  the  Qneen 
tailor  short,  dark  or  fair  ? — the  ministry  fair  or 
foul,  and  likely  to  be  long  or  short?  Was  Mn 
Maclean  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  Miss  Lsndon 
of  London,  and  Miss  Landon  of  London  the 
L.  £.  L.  of  the  booksellers?  Was  Mr  Lock- 
hart  of  the  Quarterly  any  relation  to  Mr  Lock- 
hart  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Wu 
it  true  that  Mr  Babington  Macauley  had  been 
appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  India,  and  thst  Lord 
Brougham  was  likely  to  return  to  the  woolsack  ? 
Was  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  really  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  were  they  eesr  Hkely  to  come  to- 
gether again  ?"  All  the  hoaxes,  in  short,  which  I 
had  supposed  to  have  been  run  down  and  demo- 
lished two  or  three  years  ago,  were  reproduced, 
one  by  one,  from  his  bag,  and  turned  out  anew, 
without  a  spark  of  life  left  in  them  to  take  the 
field ! 

Next  day  matters  were  worse.  A  more  familiar 
acquaintance  caused  him  to  unboeom  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  these  worn-out  topics;  and,  Instead  of 
allowing  me  to  produce  a  new  batch  in  my  turoi 
he  rejected  my  anecdotes  as  too  strange,  my  newi 
as  too  origins!.  The  Princess  de  Gu^meoee  (of 
Anne  of  Austria's  time)  was  renowned,  amoog 
other  oddities,  for  her  passion  for  the  smsll  of 
Paris  mud.  As  she  was  once  aceempsnying  the 
Queen  through  one  of  the  filthiest  streets  of  ths 
city,  her  Migesty  deigned  to  inquire  whether  ths 
mud  through  which  they  were  paesisgy  waa  of  ths 
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light Mtt?  ''Ithu  no  fbrout,  madam:  it  <• 
t0o  sev ;  If  Iff  no!  ripe  enough  /"  replied  the  lady 
in  vtitiof.  And  so  was  it  with  Cubick  and  my 
Lofidofi  goMip  I  Like  Lord  PalmerBton,  he  had 
B070r  heird  of  the  Daguerreotype.  The  name 
•f  the  Bade  light  was  a  fable  to  him  ;  and  "  pho- 
togenic" I  had  to  explain  syllable  by  syllable. 
Be  was  persuaded  that  Charles  Kemble  was  the 
present  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  Fanny 
itill  its  Jaliet.  He  fancied  the  author  of  "  Ion" 
■jmoDjnioas  with  the  author  of  the  great  Welsh 
ft^oedoct.  He  beliered  that  the  Turks  were 
itiil  betnrbaned,  and  the  Greeks  still  be-Turk- 
td.  And,  on  receiving  a  hint  that  fiouff  avione 
eheng  tout  eeia,  he  insisted  on  being  formally  set 
right ;  chose  to  have  dots  placed  orer  all  the  i's, 
lod  crostes  over  all  the  t's ;  for  Isaac  Cubick's, 
*'  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend/'  '<  foretells  the 
nstars  of  a  tragic  volume"  of  interrogatories^  to 
those  better  informed  than  himself. 
"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  this 

d place  ?"   abruptly  demanded  Lucius  Ju- 

siai  Brutus^  hobbling  after  me  into  my  bedroom^ 


the  second  night  of  my  visit,  "  I  have  desired 
my  people  to  secure  post-horses  in  the  momingi 
There  is  a  vacant  comer  in  my  chariot  up  to 
town  ;  you  may  cither  take  it  or  let  it  alone." 

I  chose  to  let  It  alone.  It  did  not  suit  me 
that  the  good  Slubberlys  should  suppose  I  had 
any  hand  in  robbing  them  of  the  company  of  our 
millionary  cousin ;  and  I  consequently  not  only 
took  upon  my  shoulders  the  undisturbed  enjoy, 
ment  of  Mr  Cubick's  society  for  two  days  longer^ 
but  have  lost  all  chance  of  a  nook  in  the  last  will 
of  the  Carolina  planter.  Moreover,  since  I  com* 
meneed  the  foregoing  detail  of  my  woes,  certain 
aguish  shivers  and  shudders  have  come  over  me, 
warning  me  to  be- take  myself,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  my  sulphate  of  quinine.  81ub  Hall  has 
assassinated  me  in  cold  blood  ;  but,  to  the  day  of 
my  death,  I  shall  never  feel  morally  certain, 
whether  the  damps  to  which  I  appear  to  have 
fallen  a  victim,  arose  from  the  wet  hah  a  dividing 
the  lawn  from  the  turnip-field,  or  from  the  so- 
ciety of  that  dense  fog,  Isaac  Cubick,  Esq.,  a/ta#. 
The  Slow  Coach  ! 


POETRY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY  R.  M.  MILNES,  M.P. 
Beg  from  a  beggar^Dsark  d'on  deailu.'*— laiSH  Paovaaa. 


Tnms  if  a  thought  lo  partly  bliet, 
That  to  its  use  I  oft  ra|>air, 
Whoa  evil  breaks  my  ipirit'i  rest, 
And  pleasure  ie  but  Taritd  care ; 
A  tbimght  to  gild  the  etormictt  eliiee, 
To  deck  with  flowen  the  bleakest  moor ;« 
A  thought  whoee  home  is  paradise— 
The  charitica  of  Poor  to  Poor. 

It  were  not  for  the  Rich  to  blame. 
If  they,  whom  fortune  seeme  to'seotn, 
Should  vsnt  their  ill-content  and  shams 
Oa  others  lase  or  more  forlorn  ; 
Hot,  that  tha  veriest  needs  of  life 
Should  be  dispensed  with  freer  hand, 
Than  all  their  stores  and  treasnree  rifl»«* 
Is  not  Iter  ihem  to  understand  t 

To  give  the  etraDger^t  children  bread, 

Of  jour  precarious  board  the  spoil ; 

To  watch  yonr  helpless  neigh  bourns  bed, 
And,  sleeplees,  meet  the  morrow*!  toil ;— . 
The  gifts,  not  proliered  once  alone, 
The  daily  sacrifics  of  years ;— • 
And,  when  all  else  to  gife  is  gone. 
The  picdous  gias  of  lora  and  tears ! 


What  record  of  chivalrous  deed. 
What  Tirtue  pompously  unfurled, 
Can  thuM  refute  the  gloomy  creed 
That  parts  from  God  our  living  world ; 
O  Misanthrope  I  deny  who  would— 
O  Moralists !  deny  who  can — 
Seeds  of  hereditary  good, 
Deep  in  the  deepest  life  of  Man. 

Therefore  lament  not,  honest  soul  I 
That  Providence  holds  back  from  thea 
The  means  thou  might*st  so  well  control.— 
Those  luzuriee  of  charity. 
Manhood  is  nobler,  as  thou  art ; 
And,  should  some  chance  thy  coffers  fill. 
How  art  thou  sure  to  keep  thine  heart, 
To  hold  unchanged  thf  lorlng  will  ? 

Wealth,  like  all  other  power,  is  blind, 
And  bears  a  poison  in  its  core, 
To  taint  the  beet,  if  feeble,  mind, 
And  madden  that  debased  before. 
It  ie  the  battle,  not  the  prise, 
That  fills  the  hero's  breast  with  joyf 
And  industry  tha  bliss  supplies, 
Which  mere  pssssmion  might  destroy. 


HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  QUEENS  OV  ENGLAND. 


MiiB  Lawbanob  has  completed  the  interesting 
work,  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  an 
ueaoBt  about  a  year  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
■Mtoirs  of  former  English  Queens,  she  has 
vtitten  those  of  Margaret  of  France,  the  consort 
•f  £dward  I. ;  Isabel  of  France,  the  consort  of 
idwsrdIL;  of  the  wItos  of  Edward  IIL, 
PUlippaof  Haiaavlt,  and  Anne  of  Bohemia;  and, 
'••mdittg  inorder,  ahestops  short  with  Kliaabeth 
Wydevilie,*  the  consort  of  the  last  Plantagenet. 

*  Commanly  WoodTiliai  but  great  learning  is  oowdis- 
|l»|idhi4PilUafiiaMi 


In  penning  those  memoirs,  the  principal  object 
of  the  author  has  been  to  give  a  familiar  picture 
of  the  birth-time  of  our  political  institutions, 
commerce,  arts,  poetry,  and  language ;  and  in 
this  aim  she  has  best  succeeded.  Some  historical 
mistakes  are  cleared  away,  light  is  thrown  upon 
obscure  points,  and  Justice  done  to  the  true 
character  of  the  English  Queens ;  but  these  mat- 
ters are  of  trivial  interest  compared  with  what 
concerns  the  entire  people,  and  which  hae  do* 
scended  to  our  own  times.  An  introductory 
chapter,  la  which  a  sorvey  is  taken  of  the  social 
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state  of  the  people  of  England  during  the  middle 
agei^  might  give  the  eager,  hard-tasked  citizens 
of  our  refined  times  the  spleen,  or  fill  them  with 
enry,  when  they  look  upon  the  comparative  ease 
and  leisure  of  the  men,  and  the  dignified  station 
held  hy  the  women, — when  wives  were  still  help- 
mates. Without  feeling  the  same  profound 
admiration  for  the  conventual  female  schools  that 
is  entertained  by  Miss  Lawrance,  we  own  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  her  picture.  The  con- 
dition of  the  women — of  the  housewives — corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  Norway,  of  good  station,  in  the  present  day ; 
and  it  would  have  been  strictly  applicable  to  the 
ladies  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  those  of  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides,  as  well  as  to  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  Nor 
are  those  honourable  occupations  and  responsible 
duties  yet*  wholly  gone  in  the  British  dominions. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  WOVEN  OF 
CONDITION  IN  THE  FOUBTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

It  if  difficult  to  ascertain  from  what  sonrce  thoie 
writers,  who  have  represented  the  ladies  of  the  middle 
agei  ai  ignorant  even  of  writing,  could  have  derired  their 
information.  Romance  and  chronicle  alike  describe 
them  ai  being  well  accustomed  to  the  pen ;  and  it  may 
also  be  remarked,  that,  when  Robert  d*Artoia  songht  for  a 
tliilfal  writer  to  forge  several  legal  documents,  it  was  a 
woman  who  executed  the  task,  and  executed  it  to  well 
that  the  frand  was  undiscovered  for  some  time.  Nor 
were  the  ladies  of  this  period  uneducated,  even  according 
to  modem  riews.  After  French  ceased,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  it  was  still  taught ; 
while  Latin  made  a  necessary  part  of  a  convent  education. 
It  was  only  during  the  middle  ages,  that  the  irorld  ever 
saw  a  regular  provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  wo- 
men ;  and  at  a  period  so  unjustly  termed  barbaroua,  there 
were  noble  inatitutions,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rule,  apportioned  part  of  their  wealth  expressly  to 
this  important  purpose.  In  consequence  of  conventi 
being  considered  as  establishments  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  Latin  church,  Protestant  writers,  as  by  common 
consent,  hare  joined  in  censuring  them,  forgetful  of  the 
many  benefits  which,  without  any  reference  to  their  pecu- 
liar  creed,  they  were  calculated  to  confer.  Although 
proTiding  instruction  for  the  young,  the  convent  was  a 
large  cttablithment  for  various  orders  of  women.  There 
were  the  nuns,  the  lay-sisters— always  a  numerous  class — 
and  a  large  body  of  domestics ;  while  in  those  higher  con- 
vents, where  theabbessexercitedmanorial  jurisdiction,  there 
were  seneschals,  esquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  grooms,  in- 
deed the  whole  establishedment  of  a  baronial  castle,  ex- 
cept the  men-at-arms  and  the  archer  band.  Thus,  within 
the  convent  walls,  the  pupil  saw  nearly  the  same  domes- 
tic arrangements  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in 
her  father*s  castle ;  while,  instead  of  being  consUntly 
surrounded  by  childreh,  welUbom  and  intelligent  women 
might  be  her  occasional  companions.  And,  then,  the  most 
important  functions  were  exercised  by  women.  The 
abl>ess  presided  in  her  manorial  court,  the  cellaren  per- 
formed the  extensive  offices  of  steward,  the  praceutrix 
led  the  singing  and  superintended  the  library,  and  the 
infirmaress  watched  over  the  siclc,  affording  them  alike 
spiritual  and  medical  aid.  Thus,  from  her  first  admis- 
sion, the  pupil  was  taught  to  respect,  and  to  emulate,  the 
talents  of  women.  Rut  a  yet  more  important  peculiarity 
did  the  convent  school  present.  It  was  a  noble,  a  well 
endowed,  and  an  independent  institution  ;  and  it  proferred 
education  as  a  boon.  Here  was  no  eager  canvassing  for 
scholars,  no  promises  of  unattainable  advantages ;  for  the 
convent  school  was  not  a  mercantile  establishment,  nor 
was  education  a  trade.  The  female  teachers  of  the  middle 
ages  were  looked  up  to  alike  by  parent  and  child  ;  and 
the  instmctiou  so  willingly  offutd  wu  willingly  sad 


gratefully  received ;  the  character  i^  ths  teadier  was  de. 
vated,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  too,  was  the  cbanc* 
ter  of  the  pupil« 

And  well  fitted  to  perform  the  wide  range  of  datio^ 
which  in  that  early  day  was  required  of  each  mistras  of 
a  household,  were  the  pupils  of  the  convent  school. 
While  to  play  on  the  harp  and  citole,  (a  species  of  Intf,) 
to  execute  various  kinds  of  the  most  costly  and  delicate 
needlework,  and  in  some  instances  to  "  pourtmye,**  were, 
in  addition  to  more  literary  pursuits,  the  accomplishment! 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  fonctiooi 
which  the  mistress  of  an  extensive  hc<us«hold  was  cipected 
to  fulfil  were  never  lost  sight  of.  Few  readers  are  aware 
of  the  various  qualifications  requikite  to  form  the  "good 
housewife,'*  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  present  dar, 
when  household  articles  of  every  kind  are  obtainable  in 
any  country  town,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  througbont 
the  year,  we  can  know  little  of  the  judgment,  the  fore. 
thou]{ht,  and  the  nice  calculation  which  were  reqaired  in 
the  mistress  of  a  household  consisting  probably  of  thne- 
score,  or  even  more  persons,  and  who,  in  the  autumn,  h;.d 
to  provide  almost  a  twelvemonth's  stores.  There  w:ii 
the  firewood,  the  rushes  to  strew  the  rooms,  themalr,  tbc 
oatmeal,  the  honey — at  this  period  thesubstitute  forsngar— 
the  salt,  only  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  if  in  the  coun- 
try, the  wheat  and  the  barley  for  the  bread — all  to  be 
provided  and  stored  away.  The  greater  part  of  the  meat 
used  for  the  winter^s  provision  was  killed  and  salted  down 
at  Martinmas ;  and  the  mistress  had  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary stock  for  the  winter  and  spring  consumption,  to- 
gether with  the  stock -fish  and  **baconed  beriings'*  for 
Lent.  Then,  at  the  annual  fair,  the  only  opportunity  wai 
afforded  for  purchasing  those  more  special  articles  of 
housewifery  which  the  careful  housewife  uever  omitted 
buying.  The  ginger,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon  for  the 
Christmas  posset,  and  She«r  Monday  furmety ;  the  cor- 
rants  and  almonds  for  the  Twelfth  Night  cake,  (an  ob- 
servance  which  dates  almost  as  far  bsck  as  the  Conquest ;) 
the  figs,  with  which  our  forefathers  always  celebrated 
Palm  Sunday  ;  and  the  pepper,  the  saffron,  and  the  cun- 
min,  so  highly  prized  in  ancient  cookery.  All  these  arti- 
cles bore  high  prices,  and,  thf  refore,  it  was  with  great 
conaideration  and  care  that  they  were  bought. 

But  the  task  of  providing  raiment  for  the  family  also 
devolved  on  the  mistress ;  and  there  were  no  dealers,  save 
for  the  richer  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  to  be  found. 
The  wool  that  formed  the  chief  clothing  waa  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  fiock,  or  purchased  in  a  raw  state  ;  and  was 
carded,  spun,  and,  in  some  instances,  woven,  at  home. 
Flax  also  was  often  spun  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen, 
and  occasionally  woven.  Thus  the  mistress  of  a  hooie- 
hold  had  most  important  duties  to  fulfil;  for  on  her 
wise  and  prudent  management  depended,  not  merely  the 
comfort,  but  the  actual  well-being,  of  her  extensive 
household. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  OUR  FOREPATBERS. 

Numerous  and  pressing  as  were  the  occupations  even 
of  the  high-bom,  at  this  period,  the  lives  of  females  did 
not  wear  out  in  a  weary  and  ceaseless  routine  of  domes- 
tic duties.  The  pleasant  calendar  of  our  forefathers  was 
marked  with  many  a  red-letter  day ;  and  the  swiftly  re- 
curring festivals  of  the  Church  furnished  holidays  in 
which  the  whole  people,  with  one  heart  and  mind,  parti- 
cipated. Christmastide,  so  long  before  Its  coming  hailed 
by  the  daily  service  in  the  church,  and  the  holy  carol  by 
night,  when  the  hall  was  dressed  with  holly,  and  the  Yale 
log  brought  in,  and  every  woman  throughout  the  land 
laid  aside  her  distaff,  as  a  religious  duty,  from  Christmas 
eve  to  the  morrow  of  Twelfth  Day,  and  when  the  feasting 
in  the  royal  hail  sometimes  extended  even  to  Caadlemas. 
Then,  after  *'  Black  Lent,"  came  Easter,  and,  after  the 
hearths,  on  holy  Saturdiy,  were  duly  cleaned  and  decked 
with  gi-een  boughs,  and  early  spring  fiowers,  mistress 
and  handmaindens  alike  prepared  for  the  whole  succeed- 
ing week  to  keep  holiday.  And  then  fiillowed  Pentecost; 
at  the  monarch's  court  the  chief  of  the  thrse  great  festi- 
vals, because  the  gentler  season,  and  the  lengthened  days, 
afforded  facilities  to  the  nobles,  from  the  most  remote 
parts,  to  appear  and  proffer  their  annual  **  salt  and  ser- 
vicOi'*    And  hen  the  lady,  dliptoying  hw  richiit  apitard. 
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hn  bmr  irreathed  with  tpringtide  ro^es,  joined  in  the 
iof«t  procMiion  to  the  Minster  on  Whitsunday,  and  sat 
ipectatrHs  of  the  tonmament,  on  the  follovring  days.  At 
tbii  lesson  ti»o  the  etric  companies  went  in  procession 
and,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  performed  their  mini> 
cie  plays;  and  to  these  tlie  poorest  housewife  in  her  an. 
Doal  kersey  gown  eould  go^  /or  the  winh  qf  excluding 
Ike  Imeer'jer4er9  from  anjf  epori  or  amutemeni  formed 
m  pari  of  the  eiuiom  of  those  dayt.  And  after  the 
sfflttesMats  of  the  morning  closed,  while  knights  and 
ladia  psrtook  of  the  royal  banquet  at  Westminster,  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  country 
loKHi,  and  of  the  wealthy  Livery  Companies  of  London, 
feaited  as  merrily  in  their  halls.  Wherever  the  feast  was 
ipicad,  during  the  middle  ages,  there  the  presence  of  the 
iadici  vu  invited,  and  the  grave  '*  marchaunta**  of  the 
city,  BO  lets  than  the  chivalrous  nobles,  seem  to  have 
kdd  tlie  opinion  of  Sir  Amadis  of  GauU  that  **  a  feast 
withent  the  kdiee  is  like  a  holiday  without  the  sun.*' 

ThsTarions  pleasant  meetings  of  neigh bour^  which 
htTc  belbrs  been  refened  to,  filled  up  the  intervals  be- 
twcni  the  great  Church  festivals  ;  the  fairs,  mostly  held 
tforinf  antnmn,  afforded,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
spportnnitics both  for  business  and  amusement;  while, 
vithin  the  domestic  circle,  a  spirit  of  kindliness  prevailed 
tkaturssiencd  daily  labour  by  the  alternation  of  sports 
lad  paitioiss.  A  pleasing  picture  is  represented  by  Fits- 
Steveo,  in  his  description  of  London  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tary,  where  he  represents  the  citizens  as  seated  at  their 
dajn  daring  the  summer  evening,  and  the  household 
Bikleiis  ^  leading  the  dance^**  in  the  streets.  The  will- 
in{iieis  of  the  fathers  of  our  city  too,  that  their  appren- 
ticn  iboQld  enjoy  auitable  recreation  is  proved  by  many 
a  rale  sad  by-law  of  the  Livery  Companies,  which  de« 
tefmiDe  as  spedfically  and  as  authoriutively  the  hours 
ofamosemcnt  as  the  hours  of  labour. 

Have  all  of  us,  unfortuDate  wights  that  we 
are,  lived  too  soon  or  too  late  ?  Certainly  we 
Hire  not  hit  the  true  time.  Perhaps  Miss 
Lswrance,  who  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  past,  has 
thewn  118  only  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture ; 
not  that  we  measure  the  happiness  of  a  people 
by  the  decreased  number  of  their  sources  of  in- 
nocent enjoyment  and  refined  pleasure,  and  the 
augmented  numbers  of  their  household  accom- 
modationB,  spoons,  and  platters. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  why  we  are  dis« 
appomted  to  find  that  Jack  Cade  was,  after  all, 
a  sort  of  gentleman  ;  as  much  a  gentleman,  for 
example, 88  John  Wilkes;  but  such  seems  tobethe 
fact.  <'  The  rascal  commons"  never  have  risen 
alone,  whatever  they  may  do. 

The  period  of  which  Miss  Lawrance  treats  in 
this  volume,  was  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry ; 
aod  many  a  gallant  tournament  is  described,  and 
the  whole  institutions  and  usages  of  chivalry  are 
captivatingly  unfolded.  Within  her  limits,  also, 
there  falls  the  springtime  of  English  poetry;  and 
the  early  poets  are,  accordingly,  pleasantly  and 
comprehensiTely  discussed.  Chivalry  expired 
vith  the  Plantagenets,  though  its  memory  ling- 
ered. The  last  of  the  great  combats  was  that 
between  Lord  Scales,  the  brother  of  the  Queen, 
(Elizabeth  Wydeville,)  and  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
^ody.  As  the  Eglinton  Tournament  is  not  yet 
qoite  forgotten,  we  shall  extract  this  gentle  pas- 
"age  of  anns  from  Miss  Lawrance's  animated 

ThU  celebrated  combat,  which  cast  the  last  gleam  of 
Spiring  chivalry  over  this  dark  and  mournful  period, 
had  its  erigin  in  the  playful  fhncy  of  the  Queen,  who, 
dsrinf  the  Easter  festival  which  preceded  her  coronation, 
caoNd  ssBse  of  the  ladies  of  h«r  court  to  meet  her  brother, 
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Lord  Scales,  as  he  retcrned  from  his  devotions  in  the 
chapel  at  the  palace  of  Sbene,  and  fasten  on  his  leg  a 
gold  collar,  from  which  depended  a  fleur  de  souvenaneCf 
made  of  jewels.  This  gift  the  chivalrous  Lord  Scales 
instantly  recognised  as  a  summons  to  him  to  perform 
some  gallant  feat  of  arms.  He,  therefore,  the  very  next 
day,  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  de  la  Roche,  the  bastard  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  the  age, 
declaring  that,  *<  in  worship  of  our  Lord,  the  glorious 
Virgin,  and  St  George,  veray  tutor  and  patron,  and  cry 
of  Knglish  men  $  also  for  the  gloriose  scole  and  study  of 
armes,  and  for  the  vailUsnca  therof  to  my  power  to  main- 
teyne  and  followe ;  and  for  to  voide  slothtulnesse  of  tyma 
loste,  and  to  obeye  and  plese  my  feire  lady — I  Antony 
Wydeville" — ^have  taken  in  charge  to  accomplish  the  foU 
lowing  feats  of  arms.  He  then  proposes  to  run  a  course 
«  wyth  grouudyn  spere  hedis,*'  then  «  sette  the  handes  to 
the  sharp  swerdes,  thirty-seven  strokes  to  be  smyten 
betwene  us  two;'^  that  the  next  day  they  shall  fight  on 
foot  with  spear,  axe,  and  dagger,  ^'  until  oon  of  us  be 
borne  to  the  erthe,  or  the  weapon  points  be  broken.** 
This  letter  was  sent  some  time  after  by  the  Chester  her- 
aid,  who  went  in  great  pomp  to  Brussels,  and  presented 
it  with  a  fitting  speech,  to  which  the  bastaid  of  Burgundy 

answered  right  courteously Almost  two 

yean  elapsed  ere  the  combat  took  place ;  and  then,  at  the 
close  of  May,  1467,  the  bastard  of  Burgundy,  accompanied 
by  many  knighu  and  esquires,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred  arrived  at  Gravesend,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  garter. king-at-arms,  by  whom  he' was  conducted 
to  London  and  presented  to  the  King.  The  day  of  com- 
bat was  fixed  for  the  11  th  of  June,  and  the  lists,  ninety 
yards  in  length  and  eighty  in  breadth,  were  prepared  at 
the  east  side  of  Smithfield.  Hither,  on  the  appomted 
day,  the  King  and  Queen,  and  a  large  company  of  the 
nobles  came.  The  King  occupied  a  pavilion,  and  sat  there, 
"clothed  in  purple,  with  the  garter,  and  holding  a  thick 
staflf  in  his  hand ;  "  and  truly,"  says  Olivier  de  la  Marchr, 
who  was  present,  "  he  seemed  a  person  well  worthy  to  bo 
King ;  for  he  was  a  fine  prince,  and  tall,  and  well-be- 
haved." An  earl  held  the  sword  a  little  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty  counsellors,  "  all 
with  while  hair ;"  and  at  the  foot  of  this  pavilion  were 
two  seats,  the  one  for  the  constable,  and  the  other  for  the 
marshal.  Then  the  noble  knight,  the  Lord  Scales, 
"  royally  beseen**  on  horseback,  came  to  the  barriers, 
with  two  helmets  borne  before  him  by  two  nobles,  while 
four  followed,  bearing  two  spears  and  two  swords.  Nine 
attendanU  followed,  the  first  leading  his  own  steed, 
trapped  with  while  cloth  of  gold  and  the  red  cross  of  Sc 
George,  and  the  others  most  splendidly  adoi-ned.  The 
bastard  then  advanced,  with  a  similar  train,  his  steed 
trapped  with  crimson,  garnished  with  silver  bells.  Ho 
proceeded  to  the  King,  and  there  announced  that  he  was 
ready  "to  fulfil  the  actes  of  arms;**  proclamation  was 
then  made,  the  constable  commanded  the  herald  to  cry 
LeeeeM  aOery  and  then  the  two  kni«hts  ran  a  course 
courageously.  The  Lord  Scales,  on  thU  occasion  seems 
to  have  gained  a  slight  advantoge,  and  the  sports  closed 
for  the  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  combat  was  on  foot ; 
and  the  King,  having  expressed  his  fear  that  danger  might 
ensue  from  the  sharp  spears,  directed  that  the  fight  should 
be  with  axes  and  daggers.  They  commenced  with  axes ; 
and  smote  many  thick  strokes,  until  Lord  Scales  struck 
his  antagonist  on  the  side  of  his  visor ;  « then. the  King, 
percevying  the  cruel  assail,  cast  hys  sta^  and  with  high 
voice  cried,  *  Whoo.'  '*  They  now  presented  themselves 
before  the  King,  who  commanded  them  to  take  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  so  love  together  as  brethren  in  arms, 
the  which  was  done  of  right  good  will,  and  so  ended  thu 
celebrated  combat. 

Miss  Lawrance  points  out  the  historical  errors 
and  mistakes  of  Shakspeare  ;  and,  no  doubt,  her 
emendations  are  correct;  but  Shakspeare  had 
never  taken  a  vow  of  fidelity  to  the  letter  of 
history.  He  was  its  lord,  not  its  vassal;  a 
Maker,  not  a  chronicler.  Our  author's  tastes 
*  give  her,  though  a  sound  Protestant,  a  leaning 
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to  vrliat  the  tiourteoualy  dcnomioaUs  th«  Latin 

Chureh,    Some  of  its  wont  corruptions  are  of 

tomparativelf  modem  date;  and  the  following 

is  one :— - 

It  is  iaiportmit  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Lntla  tliurch 
offcrtd  no  oppoaition  to  the  rMctlng  of  the  Scriptaret  by 
tho  laity,  until  a  venr  latt  pwriod  i  and  that  ArohUahop 
Amadtl,  In  hii  adiwor  to  Wiohlifh^  cSprcMlf  antrca  that 
Ihare  wero  tiaailatioBS  pvrrioualy  to  hliy  taUiiag  In  the 
Kflf llah  foaynar  Thar*  were  othar  »ram  too  by  which 
laUgloailnatraetioBwaidliraMdaaBoostha  people.  The 
tarmont  of  the  Itinerant  pnachen,  which,  Judfiof  fntoi 
he  only  ftpecimen  hitherto  discoYeredy  prorlded  einplo 
and  elear  inf trnetlon  for  the  wayfiirinf  man  |  the  nrifr 
aele  playe  to  which  onr  Ibrefathera  ao  ta||W'l|  preewd, 
where,  in  the  midtt  of  the  aaott  hoaely  and  often  Indi* 
crone  details,  cloae  and  tpiiited  fsriioat  ot  Scriptaral 
pasaages  will  be  fonnd.  B«t  whatever  mifht  be  the  ta* 
tent  of  the  rellgiooa  knowledge  of  the  people  at  large^ 
one  portion  of  Scripture,  which  was  nuire  than  any  other 
incorporated  with  the  formnlariaa  of  the  Latin  chureh, 
waa  familiar  to  tlieir  mlnds>^the  Goapelib  It  wu  from 
them  they  derited  thoee  leaaoiia  of  kindlloeaa  and  ben^ 
folence  which  they  ao  touchingly  diaplayed>  and  the  mir* 
adca,  but  abore  all»  the  parabica  of  onr  Savionr,  ware 
Wrought  upon  the  arraa,  embroidered  by  the  lady,  painted 
In  the  royal  hall,  chased  upon  the  royal  plate,  and  formed 
the  neYcr*faillng  theme  of  the  homily  of  the  learned  cleri^ 
end  tlie  addreaa  of  the  wayaida  preacher* 

THB  BARBAttlSM  OP  OVA  ikKCBStOttS. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  unrivalled  archer-hand 
that  shared  with  our  chiralry  the  glory  of  Cressy  and 
I'oictteia,  and  the  stout  yeomanry  who  presented  so  stead« 
fast  a  front  at  Aiincourt,  were  not  regular  troops,  but  the 
peasantry  of  old  l£ngland,  summoned  from  their  pleasant 
fields,  and  cherished  homesteads,  to  display  on  the  plains 
of  Prance  that  prowesst  which,  until  then,  had  fbund  no 
•cope  sare  in  the  friendly  contests  of  the  Tillage.    •    •    • 

The  peace  of  the  metropolia  and  the  security  of  its 
inhahiunta  seem  to  have  been  as  well  preserved  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuiies,  aa  in  the  preaent  day.  Tbia 
probably  waa  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigilant  care  which  the 
livery  companica  exerciaed,  not  merely  over  the  membera 
of  eauh  guild,  and  their  apprentice*,  but  over  all  their 
workmen.     And  when  we  remember  that  every  shop 


ahing  Westcheapy  mad  part  of  Ladgate  HUl,  eahibitrd  iu 
artlelee  for  sale  on  a  eloping  board,  without  even  iIm 
partial  socnrlty  of  glass  windows  i  and  that  these  ceositui 
of  the  richest  siik%  the  ooetliest  furs,  the  moel  eaiicasin 
spices,  and  gold  atid  silver  ^laie,  and  jewellery*  sa  tploi* 
did,  that  Weetcbeap  became  eelebratedi  even  in  feniia 
lands,  for  its  display  i  surely  the  principle  of  honesty,  sr 
the  fear  of  punishment,  must  have  been  strong  a*sog 
the  lower  orders,  to  prevent  them  from  sejauag  sesS 
tempting  epolli.  And  pesce  eeeaaa  1W  h»va  bean  well 
preserved  on  occaslone  of  pnUle  taslrltyi  aritbeut  tki 
Intervention  of  a«  aimed  force*  In  the  civic  proctisien^ 
if  tho  Laai  Mayor  were  a  goldamlih,  the  meet  foiResei 
display  of  plate  was  made;  if  a  mereer,  the  rishtst 
gold  baodakin"  decked  the  pegeaoie;  and  yet  the  city 
anaala  do  not  fvmieh  a  aiagle  Inatanee  of  a  praosaim 
lieing  thnim  into  conftiaion  and  robbed.  Many  a  ^ueea, 
with  her  attendant  ladies,  deeked  with  theeoetiiestjcwskt 
the  trappings  of  their  palfreys  adorned  with  the  rkbcn 
sillta  and  goldsmith*a  work,  have  rode  along,  froaa  Uis 
Tower  to  Smithfieldi  unguarded,  mve  by  their  kaiihu 
and  eaqnlrm,  **  in  wecda  of  peaec}*'  nor  waa  the  alighMl 
insult  or  Injury  wrw  oibred  to  tbem« 

The  period  has  been  termed  barbarons  f^to  ceapir 
it  with  the  present  day  would  be  nnjnst ;  but,  eeaipsrtnf 
the  general  state  of  soelety  during  this  period,  with  thit 
In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries^  we  may  fairly  qasitim 
the  corieetnesa  of  the  phraae.  During  the  rale  ef  oar 
iilttstrioui  Ptantagenets,  the  use  of  torture,  to  which  m 
many  fell  victima  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors^  wai  abw 
lately  tmknown ;  and  cfcecntions  for  treaaon,  io  theauslni 
rare,  were  tery  rarely  accooipanlod  by  thoee  horribis 
deUlls,  which,  throughout  the  ICth  century  to  the  ciois 
of  the  17ih,  indeed  even  later,  were  never  oaBitted  T)« 
Star  Chatuber,  and  the  High  Commission  Court,  wm 
alike  unlcnown  to  theee  earlier  daysi  when,  if  iajusties 
were  perpetrated,  it  waa  not  under  the  forms  of  law. 
Nor  were  the  disgraceful  punishioenta  of  the  Stuart  tinit 
inflicted  during  these  ages,  when,  if  the  biaod  aen 
applied,  it  was  on  the  convicted  thief,  not  upon  the  m«a 
of  birth  and  education.  Nor,  in  tiewing  the  cunditioa 
of  the  middle  and  lower  daasoSi  Is  there  any  proof  ibst 
the  I6ih  and  17ih  centuriea  stood  on  high  vaotafi 
ground  compared  with  the  middle  ages. 

Clearly  we  have  lived  either  too  Inte  or  toe 
soon. 


TO  A  ROBIN. 


Tnotf,  sweet  eaei  that  so  lonely 

Poorest  thy  simple  song, 
Thou  lingerest,  and  thou  only, 

Of  all  the  vocal  throng. 
The  merle  hath  hushed  her  wailiogi ' 

The  thrush,  his  mellow  trill ; 
But  thou,  with  love  unfailing. 

In  moaic  greet *st  us  still. 
Tho*  chilling  snows  surround  thee. 

And  all  looks  dread  and  drear. 
Another  year  has  found  thee 

Unchanged,  stiU  warbling 


The  gay  Utk  carols  lightly  i 

But  *neath  a  warm  spring  skyt 
When  the  sun  he  meeto  shines  brightly* 

And  all  breathes  harmony 
From  the  general  joy  he  borrows 

The  brilliance  of  hie  tone  { 
For  each  breaat  leavea  Ita  sorrows, 

And  is  buoyant  aa  hie  own. 
Hia  aong  ia  like  the  gladnem 

Prom  the  untried  heart  that  spiings^ 
Ere  the  flrst  cloud  of  sadness 

It*i  darkening  shedew  bringa« 


Wlien  a  summer  moonlight  glistens. 

And  a  sooth-wind  fans  his  wings. 
And  when  his  own  rose  listens. 

Then  the  sweet  iilgh(«bird  sings. 
Dot,  ah !  when  roses  wither« 

When  south*n'inds  die  away, 
Depart  they  not  together, 

Tliat  heavenly  strain  and  thsy  f 
Like  passion's  witching,  lending 

A  charm,  to  lure  us  thro' 
Youth*s  gilded  houra,  but  ending 

With  iiie*a  ahort  aummer,  too. 

But  thou  f^what  diflbrent  fbeling 

Thy  liquid  notea  Imparts 
la  wintry  weather  atealing 

Thro*  cold  air,  to  the  heart. 
They  tell — tho*  Care  haa  bound  us 

In  his  chain,  of  trials  wrought— 
One  friend  still  hovers  lonnd  us  $ 

We  blcM  t  lem  for  the  thought. 
They  are  like  tke  Jove  are  cherish 

When  youih*a  vain  drsnms  ais  o*eri 
Which  saea  all  boanty  pariah^ 

Yet  eUnga  le  ns  the  SMie* 
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Tbis  is,  in  many  i|itpecU|  a  very  remarkable 
Etiaxi  »nd  une  whichj  by  leading  men  to  think, 
miut  do  good. 

At  present,  it  ia  a  doubt  with  many,  whether 
the  iasacttrity  and  peril  wl^ich,  at  this  dark  crisie, 
threiten  the  stability  of  social  order  in  Kng- 
laod,  arise  from  real  misery,  or  chiefly  from 
speculative  and  imaginary  causes.  Mr  Carlyle 
appears  a  believer  in  the  real  existence  of  those  | 
focial  ills,  whose  origin  and  presence  he  inti- 
Bates  by  signs  and  figures,  fables  and  emblems, 
as  if  proclaiming—*''  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear 
let  lilm  hear." 

it  seems  his  philanthropic  purpose  to  suspend 
a  few  filaments  of  truth  over  the  fermenting 
chaotic  mass,  around  which  its  weltet  ing  elements 
mj  take  form,  order,  and  lucidity  ;  but  although 
the  presence  of  these  slender  filaments  can« 
not  altogether  miss  the  intended  effect,  they  are 
Bot  alvsys  immediately  perceptible  to  ordinary 
optics. 

Lest  the  truths  which  he  displays  be  too  daa- 
sling,  the  expositor  deems  it  necessary  to  inter, 
pose  a  certain  hazy  atmosphere ;  or  to  supply 
the  spectators  with  smoked  glasses,  to  spare  or 
sid  veak  vision  in  the  season  of  eclipse.  Mr 
Carlyle's  dogmas  and  opinions,  when  translated, 
9at  of  his  peculiar  and  often  beautiful  phrase- 
oio^,  into  the  humble  vernacular,  seem  those  of 
a  philosophic  Ultra-Radical  of  a  new  type ;  one, 
moreover,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  marked 
iodividuality,  cultivates  a  few  innticent  crotch- 
tti ;  as  one  man  ties  his  cravat  in  a  certain  way, 
aad  soother 'seta  his  hat  at  a  particular  angle, 
ia  order  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  crowd,  from 
the  herd  of  vulgar  men.  With  these  peculiarities, 
vhich  belong  more  to  manner  than  to  substance, 
there  are,  in  Mr  Carlyle's  doctrines,  much  to 
admirs  and  to  study.  They  have  been  and  are 
those  of  many  good  and  enlightened  men* 
If  he  occasionally  enunciate  them  with  what 
nu7  seem  "  affectations,  look  ye,  and  prlbble 
prabble,"  even  this  may  have  a  use;  as,  to  resume 
oar  figure,  the  very  high  or  low,  or  broad  or 
narrow  brim  of  the  hat,  or  the  odd  cut  of  the 
cMt,  msy  attract  attention  to  the  wearer,  and 
theoce  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher. 

If  the  philosophical-Radical  be  the  general  and 
tolerably  correct  designation  of  Mr  Carlyle's 
My  of  notions  in  this  pamphlet,  he  also  comes 
A>rth  in  thenovel,more  ephemeral,  characterof  a 
7ory>IUdical ;  which  is  the  approved  name,  with 
^oertain  party,  for  every  man  of  large  views 
>nd  liberal  sentiments,  who  does  not  place  im- 
plicit faith  for  social  salvation,  only,  through 
tk«  Bed-Chamber  Whigs.  It  was  formerly 
bovD  that  Mr  Carlyle  was  anti-Malthusian, 
uti-New-Poor-Law,  and  anti.ZrcifMear-/atre  y 
vhich  last  principle  he  seems  to  misappre- 
hend; but  never  before  that  he  was  anti-Whig* 
^wgh  we  have  popularly  described  Mr  Carlyle 
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as  a  philosophical  Radical,  his  actual  faith, 
revealed  through  mists  and  clouds,  approximates 
as  nearly  to  Toryism  of  a  new  type — to  a  kind 
of  Utopian  Toryism ;  nor  yet,  as  he  might  say, 
''  altogether  new."    It  is  a  kind  of  heroic  Tory* 
ism,  or  intellectual  and  philosophic  Feudalism 
established  in  the  social  body,  and  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  gods ;  a  system  ia  which  Hea- 
ven, the  universal  bestow er,  is  the  alone  supa* 
rior ;  and  the  men  of  genius  and  goodness,  the 
philosophers  and  the  gifted,  are  the  chiefs  and 
chieftains,  the  leaders  and  ministers.     All  we 
docile  vasSals  are,  of  course,  under  this  beatific 
regimen,  to    be   well  taught,  well    fed,    well 
clothed,  and  fitly  prepared,  by  a  discipline  of 
virtue,  for  a  happy  eternity.     Although  we  had 
no  doubts  about  this  alleged  hierarchy  of  Nature's 
direct  ordination,  we  are  certain  that  very  many 
centuries   must  elapse  before   the  stamp,    th« 
badge  of  the  captains  and  leaders  of  the  race^ 
can  be  readily  or  safely'  recognised  ;  and    are^ 
therefore,  disposed  to  take  matters,  in  the  mean* 
time,  as,  they  are,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them* 
As  men  of  the  heroic  type,  aa  the  guides  and 
philosophers  of  their  kind,  Mr  Carlyle  appears 
to  consider  our  present  rulers,  administrators, 
and  legislators,  stark  naught.    He  is,  as  we  have 
hinted,  a  Tory- Radical.     After  the  oppression 
and  injustice  of  many  centuries,  they  have,  he 
alleges,  invited  the  starving  and  maleconteni 
people  to  a  Barmecide    Reform-Feast,    which. 
turns  out  an  insulting  mockery  ;  and  to  whichj 
besides,  we  may  add,  there  is  not,  as  in  its  pro- 
totype, any  prospect  of  a  merry  and  substantial 
ending. 

Mr  Carlyle,  among  other  topics  of  censure, 
laughs,  as  every  man  of  common  sense  must,  at 
the  boast  of  Chartism  being  put  down  by  the 
Reform  Ministry,  and  "  in  the  most  effectual 
and  felicitous  manner."  Hisintimations  of  popular 
grievances,  old  as  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
now  existing,  rampant, "  deep-rooted,  far-extend- 
ing," though  wrapt  up  in  fable,  parable,  and  em« 
blem,  are  sufficiently  intelligible;  but  the 
statement  of  these  grievances,  though  sometimes 
hazy,  is  unfortunately  much  clearer  than  the 
character  of  the  remedies;  about  which  we  are 
left  much  in  the  dark.  LaUitM-faif  is  pro- 
scribed as  a  doctrine  of  fools ; — but  what  are 
rulers  to  do?  They  are  to  make  the  people 
happy  and  contented ;— but  how  ? 

We  are  not  quite  correct  in  describing  Mr 
Carlyle  as  a  Radical;  he  Is,  at  best,  on  some 
points,  scarce  a  half  RadicaL  He  seems  to  repu- 
diate self-government ;  and  he  proposes  none 
other,  save  what  is  conyeyed  in  those  dark 
hints  about  the  human  demigods,  who,  in  the 
coming  golden  age,  are  to  direct  all  earthly  af- 
fairs, and  who  even  now  might  educate,  plant  col. 
onies,  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  masses.  PopvM 
lar  election,  representative  government,  he  ap- 
pears to  consider  comparatively  worthless,  as  re- 
medies for  the  social  and  moral  ills  that  afllict  the 
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country  :  in  sKortj  we  do  not  at  .ill  timet;  quite  un- 
derstand Mr  Carlyle,  and  we  are  fnr  from  being 
satisfied  that  he  perfectly  understands  himself. 
So,  when  he  mutters  like  an  oracle,  and  gesticu- 
lates like  a  conjuror,  drawing  his  airy  or  earthy 
circles,  and  waving  his  magical  wand,  we  just 
wink,  and  let  it  pass.  But  there  are  better  things 
in  his  revelations ;  subtle  truths,  and  quaint  de- 
vices to  give  them  poignancy ;  and  by  these  we 
are  attracted. 

Justly,  for  example,  does  he  regard  the  most 
virulent  of  the  varied  forms  which  popular 
discontent  is  assuming,  as  symptoms  merely 
of  the  festering  distemper  gnawing  at  the 
core  of  the  body  politic ;  as  boils  breaking  out 
on  the  surface,  which  indicate  the  vitiated  state 
of  the  humours ;  "  ways  of  announcing  that  the 
disease  continues  there,  and  that  it  would  fain 
not  continue  there."    Ho  remarks — 

Delirious  Chartiim  will  not  have  raged  entirely  to  no 
purpose,  at  indeed  no  earthly  thing  does  go,  if  it  have 
forced  all  thinking  men  of  the  community  to  think  of 
this  vital  matter,  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  otherwiM.  Is 
tne  condition  of  the  English  wotking  people  wrong;  so 
Wrong  that  rational  working  men  cannot,  will  not,  and 
even  should  not  reel  quiet  under  it  9  A  moat  grave  case, 
'oomplez  beyond  all  others  in  the  world  ;  a  case  wherein 
Botany  Bay,  constabulary  rural  police,  and  such  like, 
will  avail  but  little. 

According  to  Mr  Carlyle,  when  he  speaks  the 
plainest, — as  a  thoughtful  wise  man,  and  not  as 
an  utterer  of  dark  sayings, — the  wisdom  of  the 
British  Parliament  directs  itself  to  every  question 
save  that  mighty  one,  more  pressing  than  all  the 
rest  put  together — *'  The  Conditioiuof- England 
gueetian" 

We  have  heard  it  asked,  (he  says,}  why  Parliament 
throws  no  light  on  this  question  of  the  Working  Classes, 
and  the  condition  or  disposition  they  are  in.  Truly,  to  a  re- 
moteobserver  of  Parliamentary'proccdure,  it  seems  surpris- 
iiig,  especially  in  late  Reformed  times,  to  see  what  space  (his 
question  occupies  in  the  debates  of  the  nation.  Can  any 
other  business  whatsoever  be  so  pressing  on  legislators  f 
A  Reformed  Parliament,  one  would  think,  should  inquire 
into  popular  discontents,  b«fore  tliey  get  the  length  of 
pikes  and  torches  !  .  .  The  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  a  country,  is  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try itself :  this  you  would  say  is  a  truism  in  all  times ; 
a  truism  rather  pressing  to  get  recognised  as  a  truth 
now,  and  be  acted  upon  In  these  times.  Yet  read  Han- 
sard^s  DebtUety  or  the  morning  papers — if  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  !  The  old  grand  question,  whether  A  is  to 
be  in  office  or  B ;  with  the  innumerable  subsidiary  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  that,  courting  parngiapbs  and  suf- 
frages for  a  blessed  solution  of  that :  Canada  question, 
Irish  Appropriation  question.  West  India  question, 
Queen's  l^ed-chamber  question ;  Game  Laws,  Usury 
Laws;  Ariican  Blacks,  Hill  Coolies,  Smitlifield  cattle, 
and  Dog-carts — all  manner  of  questions  and  subjects, 
except  simply  this,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  1  Surely 
honourable  members  ought  to  speak  of  the  Condition-uf- 
Biigland  question  too.  Radical  members,  above  all; 
friends  of  the  people ;  chosen  with  effort  by  the  people, 
to  inteipret  and  articulate  the  dumb  deep  want  of  the 
people!  To  a  remote  observer  they  seem  oblivious  of 
their  duty, 

Mr  Carlyle  proceeds — 

Why  ars  the  working  classes  discontented  $  what  is 
their  condition ;  eoonomical,  moral  in  their  hoases  and 
their  hearts,  as  it  is  in  reality,  and  as  they  figure  it 
to  themselves  to  be;  what  do  they  complain  of;  what 
ought  they,  and  ought  they  not  to  complain  of?  These 
aro  measiueable  questions;  on  some  of  these  any  comnum 


mortal,  did  he  but  turn  his  eyes  to  them,  might  tLrov 
some  light. 

We  have  already  regretted  that  Mr  Carlyle 
should  imagine  that  the  truths  which,  as  a  High 
Priest,  he  reveals,  are  so  overpoweringly  dazzling 
that  they  cannot  be  presented  to  vulgar  visual 
organs  without  the  accompaniment  of  his  Ger- 
man smoked  glasses.  These  instruments,  in 
mere  matters  of  taste,  may  give  factitious  gor- 
geousness  of  colouring;  intricacy  and  even  grand- 
eur of  form ;  breadth,  and  the  hazy  vagueness 
which  borders  on  the  sublime :  but,  in  affairs 
of  profound  interest,  as  in  matters  of  bu^ioess 
and  detail,  and  especially  in  the  developement  of 
those  systems  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  regen. 
erated,  they  sadly  impede  that  quick,  clear, 
apprehensive  vision  which  ought  to  distinguish 
philosophers  and  legislators  who  aspire  to  in. 
struct  their  fellow- men.  In  the  meantime,  we 
take  the  essay  Chartiem^  or  the  Bigns  of  the 
Times,  as  they  are  expounded  by  Mr  Carlyle,  as 
we  find  it ;  recondite,  subtle,  and,  in  the  pure 
sense  of  our  ancestors,  witty ,  though  not  alwa^'s 
very  intelligible  or  practical.  There  is  a 
chance  that  a  good  many  hand-loom  weavers 
may  understand  these  dark  utterances,  or  fancy 
they  do  :  but  if  many  members  of  Parliament  pre- 
tend to  do  so,  our  charity  will  not  stretch  so  far  as 
to  cover  their  ignorance  with  its  mantle. 

Mr  Carlyle  has  no  faith  in  statistics.  He  is 
right,  if  ho  only  means  the  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary Commissions ;  yet  statistics  arc  as  sure 
as  figures,  which,  again,  may  be  made  to  pruvs 
anything,  though  never  that  two  and  two  are 
less  or  more  than  four.  Mr  Carlyle  means 
that  he  has  no  faith  in  those  fallacious  statisti- 
cal  reports  of  national  prosperity,  and  of  the 
people's  well-being,  which  are,  from  time  to  time, 
promulgated  by  Whig  or  by  Tory  governments, 
in  order  that  persons  of  substance,  with  bowels, 
may  eat  their  beef  and  drink  their  wiue  in 
security  and  comfort,  untroubled  by  the  fear  or 
grief  of  thinking  that  their  neighbours  have 
neither  bread  nor .  beer ;  or  by  the  fear  that 
working  men,  industrious,  skilful  men,  who  have 
none  of  these  good  things  of  their  own,  may 
think  of  (Chartist- wise)  appropriating  a  portion 
of  those  of  their  neighbours,  and  affirming  that 
they  have  good  right  to  it.  This  has  hitherto 
been  one  great  use  of  statistics.  It  is  failing : 
but  statistics  remain  an  exact  and  potent  science, 
not  to  be  despised  by  the  philosophic  statesman. 

Mr  Carlyle  likes  the  harsh,  ill-considered  New 
Poor-Law  Bill  as  ill  as  he  does  soothing  and  de- 
lusive Parliamentary  statistics.  He  is  right 
again.  Had  it  been  possible  to  give  society 
a  fair  new  start,  wise  men  might  have  repudiated 
a  Poor  Law  in  any  shape.  As  it  was,  a  better 
and  more  gradual  measure  might  have  been  de- 
vised, and  a  fairer  field  chosen,  in  which  to  make 
trial  of  it.  It  was  barely  possible  to  set  in  ope- 
ration a  worse-timed  scheme,  independently  of 
its  inherent  defects. 

We  are  frequently  taunted  with  being  blind 
idolaters  of  Lord  Brougham;  assimilating,  in 
this  particular  instance,  to  Mr  Carlyld'a  hero« 
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Yonhipp«%    VThen  any  one  can  point  oat  to  na 
A  public  character  mere   worthy  of  trust  and 
honour,  we  shall  at  once  transfer  our  highest 
homage  to  his  shrine :  but,  in  the  meantime, 
anioDg  the  blemishes  of  our  heroio  man,  there 
was,  as  we  ventured  to  think,  his  hasty  approval 
of  the  New  Poor  Law ;  warmly  supported,  by 
the  way,  by  those   who  now  the  most   pertin- 
lelou^Iy    misrepresent     and     calumniate    him. 
**  Time  enough  to  hollo  when  you  are  out  of  the 
▼ood/'  was  our  remark  when  Lord  Brougham, 
with  benevolent  exultation,  boasted  of  the  incaL 
ea!ab1e  blessing  which  this  harsh  measure  was 
speedily  to  confer  upon  the  labouring  classes. 
This  was  six  years  since.    Health  and  purifica- 
tion may  yet  come  from  this  harsh  cure  of  an 
acknowledged  distemper ;  but  the  foretaste  has 
been  irritating  and  bitter,  without  being  at  all 
lanstive.    Of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Mr  Carlyle  is 
hopeful ;  and  yet  he  appears  to  think  worse  of 
it  than  we  did  at  its  worst,  and  when  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  displayed  deeper  insight  into  human 
feelings,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  people, 
than  the  most  Liberal  statesmen  who  took  the 
other  Ride.    We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  New 
Poor  Law  was,  to  the  full,  as  much  a  Tory  as  a 
^Fhig  measure ;  as  strenuously  supported  by  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  by 
Lord  Brougham*  and  Earl .  Grey.    Mr  Carlyle 
hopes  that  the  New  Poor  Law  may  be  prelimin- 
ary to  some  great  change  ;  when  the  benevolent 
and  enlightened  rich  will  take  charge  of  the 
igooraot  and    misled  poor.     We  indulge  the 
higher  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  making 
the  industrious  classes  take  charge  of  themselves, 
acd  of  banishing  the  causes  of  extreme  poverty 
altogether.     Until  these  classes  do  so,  they  will 
s^uredly  never  be  properly  cared  for. 

To  shew  that  Mr  Carlyle  is  in  the  black  cata- 
logs of  Tory.Badicals,  we  cite  the  following 
passage :— . 

How  Parliamentary  Radicalism  has  fulfilled  this  mis. 
Ml),  iatrosted  to  its  managoment  the«e  eight  years  now, 
ii  known  to  all  men.  Tht  expectant  millions  hare  sat 
tt  a  feait  of  the  Barmecide ;  b«en  bidden  fill  themselves 
with  the  imagination  of  meat.  What  thing  has  Radical, 
inn  obtained  for  them;  what  other  than  shadows  of 
tjiian  hss  it  ao  much  as  asked  for  them  ?  Cheap  Jus. 
tice,  Justice  to  Ireland,  Irish  Appropriation  Clause,  Rate- 
MiBf  Clause,  Poor  Rate,  Church  Rate,  Household  Suf. 
fn|f,  Ballot  Question  **  open**  or  shut :  not  things  but 
■hadowsorthinira:  Benthamee  formulas ;  barren  as  the 
ost  wiod !  An  Vltra-Radical,  not  seemingly  of  the  Ben. 
'itMBee species,  is  forced  to  exclaim: — ^  The  people  are 
•t  last  wearied.  They  say,  Why  should  we  be  ruined  in 
our  shops,  thrown  out  of  our  farms,  voting  for  these 
?    Ministerial  majorities  decline ;  this  Ministry  has 


*  We  have  beard  one  of  the  idolaters  of  Lord  Brougham 
^nsch  tbesiraugs  hypothesis,  that  in  supporting  the  rash, 
if  not  stringent  and  tyrannical  Poor  Law,  his  Lordship 
^t  hare  liad  an  after-thoui^ht,  a  concealed  purpose,  of 
isstifattng  the  people ;  pricking  them  forward,  by  famine 
iod  torture^  to  right  themselves,  and  settle  society  on  a 
&irhut«. — Would  Brougham  otherwise  hare  supported 
teh  a  measure,  with  the  Corn  Laws  in  existence ;  a  most 
^^^\  pressure  of  taxation ;  and  all  the  restrictions  on. 
in<instry  in  full  force?  Had  Lord  Brougham  seen  the 
^QCitioa  in  this  light,  we  are  sure  he  would  not ;  yet  we 
■^nnfiy  doubt  our  friend's  inference  deduced  from  the 
|vt  which  Lord  Jlrougheoi  aptuaUy  took, 


become  impotent,  had  it  even  the  will  to  do  good«    They 
have  called  long  to  us,  <  We  are  a  Reform  Ministry,  will 
ye  not  support  lu  $*     We  have  supported  them ;  borne 
them  forward  indignantly  on  our  shoulders,  time  after 
time,  fall  after  fall,  when  they  had  been  hurled  out  into 
the  street,  and  lay  prostrate,  helpless,  lilce  dead  luggage. 
It  is  the  fact  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  not  the  name  of  one^ 
that  we  would  support  I    Languor,  sickness  of  hope  de* 
ferred,  pervades  the  public  mind;  the  public  mind  says  at 
last.  Why  all  this  struggle  for  the  name  of  a  Reforift 
Ministry  ?    Let  the  Tories  be  Ministry  if  they  will ;  let, 
at  least,  some  living  reality  be  Ministry  1'*    •    •    .    Men 
who  rebel,  and  urge  the  lower  classes  to  rebel,  ought  to 
have  other  than  formulas  to  go  upon.     Men  who  disoeniy 
in  the  misery  of  the  toiling  complaining  millious,  not 
misery,  but  only  a  raw  material  which  can  be  wrooghfe 
upon,  and  traded  in,  for  one*8  own  poor  hidebound 
theories  and  egoisms ;  to  whom  millions  of  living  fel- 
low, creatures,  with  beating  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  beat« 
ing,  suflfering,  hoping,  are  ^  masses,"  mere  *'  explosive 
masses  for  blowing  down  Bastilles  with,"  for  voting  at 
hustings  for  ut :  such  men  are  of  the  questionable  species  I 
•    •    •    Obedience^  little  as  many  may  consider  that  sids 
of  the  matter,  is  the  primary  duty  of  man.    No  man  but 
is  bound  indefeasibly,  with  all  force  of  obligation,  to 
obey.     Parents,  teachers,  superiors,  leaders,  these  all 
creatures  recognise  as  deserving  obedience.  Recognised  or 
not  recognised,  a  man  has  his  superiors,  a  regular  hierarchy 
above  him ;  extending  up,  degree  above  degree,  to  hea- 
ven itself  and  God  the  Maker,  who  made  his  world  not 
for  anarchy  but  for  rule  and  order !    It  is  not  a  light 
matter  when  the  just  man  can  recognise,  in  the  powers 
set  over  him,  no  longer  anything  that  is  divine ;  when 
resistance  against  such  becomes  a  deeper  law  of  order  than 
obedience  to  them  ;  when  the  just  man  sees  himself  in 
the  tragical  position  of  a  stirrer  up  of  strife!  Rebel, 
without  due  and  most  due  cause,  is  the  ugliest  of  words : 
the  first  rebel  was  Sitan. 

But  how,  in  these  circnmstances,  shall  we  blame  the 
unvoting  disappointed  millions  that  they  turn  away  with 
horror  from  this  name  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  name  of  a 
Parliamentary  Radicalism,  and  demand  a  fact  and  reality 
thereof?  That  they  too,  having  still  faith  in  what  so 
many  had  laithjin,  still  count  **  Extension  of  the  Suffrage** 
the  one  thing  needful ;  and  say,  in  such  manner  as  they 
can,  let  the  suffrage  be  still  extended,  then  all  will  be 
well.  It  is  the  ancient  British  faith ;  promulgated  in 
these  ages  by  prophets  and  evangelists ;  preached  forth 
from  barrel-heads  by  all  manner  of  men.  He  who  is 
free  and  blessed,  has  his  twenty  thousandth  part  of  » 
master  of  tongue>fence  in  national  palaver ;  whosoever  is 
not  blessed  but  unhappy,  the  ailment  of  him  is  that  he 
has  it  not.  Ought  he  not  to  have  it  then  ?  Sy  the  law 
of  God  and  of  men,  yea; — and  wUl  have  it  withal  t 
Chartism,  with  its  ^  five  points,*'  borne  aloft  on  pike* 
heads  and  torchlight  meetings,  is  there.  Chartism  is 
one  of  the  most  natural  phenomena  in  England.  Not 
that  Chartism  now  exists  should  provoke  wonder ;  but 
that  the  invited  hungry  people  should  have  sat  eight  years 
at  such  table  of  the  Barmecide,  patiently  expecting  sume« 
what  from  the  name  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  and  not  till 
alter  eight  years  have  grown  hopeless ;  this  is  the  respect, 
able  side  o(  the  miracle.        •        •         •        •        . 

That  this  Poor.La\\'  Amendment  Act,  meanwhile, 
should  be,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it  named^  the  <*  chief 
glory**  of  a  Reform  Cabinet,  betokens,  one  would  ima« 
gine,  rather  a  scarcity  of  glory  there.  To  say  to  the 
poor.  Ye  shall  eat  the  bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the 
water  of  affliction,  and  be  very  miscrab'e  while  here,  re- 
quired not  so  much  a  stretch  of  heroic  faculty  in  any 
eense,  as  due  toughness  of  bowels.  If  psupers  are  made 
miserable,  paupers  will  needs  decline  in  multitude.  It  is 
a  secret  known  to  all  rat-catchers :  stop  up  the  granary 
crevices,  afflict  with  continual  mewing,  alarm,  and  going, 
off  of  traps,  your  *<  chargeable  labourers**  disappear,  and 
cease  from  the  establishment.  A  still  briefer  method  is 
that  of  arsenic ;  perhaps  even  a  milder,  where  otherwise 
permissible.  Rats  and  paupers  can  be  abolished ;  the 
human  faculty  was  from  of  old  adequate  to  grind  them 
down,  s'oirly  Of  at  once,  and  n^ed  no  ghost  or  Reforq^ 
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Mi«!f try  lo  tMdi  it.  Farthermore,  when  one  beiin  ef 
*<  all  th«  labour  of  the  country  beinf  absorbed  into  enn- 
ploymenl**  by  thli  new  tystein  of  affliction,  when  labour 
compIalnin§r  of  want  can  find  no  audiencp,  one  cannot  but 
paoaei  That  nttery  and  unemployed  labour  should 
^  disappear**  in  that  case  is  natural  enough ;  shoald  go 
ttai  of  iif  ht,~bnt  out  of  existence  ?  What  we  do  know 
is  that  *<  the  rates  are  diminished,**  as  they  cannot  well 
belp  being ;  that  no  statistic  tables,  as  yet,  report  much 
increase  of  deaths  by  starvation  :  this  we  do  know,  and 
HOI  rery  cooclusirely  anything  more  than  this.  If  this 
be  absorption  of  all  the  labour  of  the  country,  then  all 
the  labour  of  the  country  ia  absorbed. 

To  bellere,  practically,  that  the  poor  and  laclcless  are 
liere  only  as  a  n&isance  to  be  abraded  and  abated,  and 
1b  some  permissible  manner  made  away  with,  and  swept 
out  of  sight,  is  not  an  amiable  faith.  That  the  arrange- 
nents  of  good  and  ill  success  in  this  perplexed  scramble 
of  a  world,  which  a  blind  goddess  was  always  thought 
to  preside  over,  are,  in  fact,  the  work  of  a  seeing  goddess 
or  god,  and  require  only  not  to  be  meddled  with :  What 
•treich  of  heroic  faculty  or  inspiration  of  geniu«  was 
aeeded  to  teach  one  that?  To  button  your  pockets  and 
atand  still,  is  no  complex  recipe.  LaisteX'faite,  laisteg' 
passer  !  Whatever  goes  on,  ought  it  not  to  go  on ;  ^  the 
widow  picking  nettles  for  her  children's  dinner,  and  the 
perfumed  seigneur  delicately  lounging  in  the  (Eil-ou- 
Bcsnf,  who  has  an  alchemy  whereby  he  will  extract  from 
her  the  third  nettle,  and  name  It  rent  and  law  ?  What 
is  written  and  enacted,  has  it  not  black-on-white  to 
ohfw  for  itself? 

Mr  Carlyle  passes  a  soand  Judgment  on  the 
JrisTi  Question. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  population  must 
either  be  improved  a  little,  or  else  exterminated.  Plau- 
fible  management,  adapted  to  this  hollow  outcry  or  to 
that,  will  no  longer  do ;  it  must  be  management,  grounded 
<m  sincerity  and  f4ict,  to  which  the  truth  of  things  will 
respond — by  an  actual  beginning  of  improvement  to  these 
wretched  brotherf-men.  In  a  sute  of  perennial  ultra^ 
savage  famine^  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  they  can- 
pot  continue.  For  that  the  Saxon  British  wiU  ever 
submit  to  sink  along  with  them  to  such  a  state^  we  as- 
•uoie  as  impossible. 

Such  passages  as  the  following  are  the  glory 
of  the  Essay  :—. 

CONDITIOK  OF  THE  I«AB0URINO  PEOPLV. 

T^iat  the  condition  of  the  lower  multitude  of  English 
labourers  approximates  more  and  more  to  that  of  the 
Irish  competing  with  them  in  all  markets;  that  what- 
soever labour^  to  which  mere  strength  with  little  skill 
will  suffice,  ia  to  be  done,  will  be  done,  not  at  the  English 
pricey  but  at  an  approximation  to  the  Irish  price :  at  a 
price  superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  is,  superior  to 
scarcity  of  third-rate  potatoes  for  thirty  weeks  yearly ; 
superior,  yet  hourly,  with  the  arrival  of  every  new  steam- 
boat, sinking  nearer  to  an  equality  with  that:  half  a 
million  hand-loom  weavers,  working  fifteen  hours  a-day, 
}n  perpetual  inability  to  procure  thereby  enough  of  the 
coarsest  food ;  English  farm -labourers  at  nine  shillings 
ted  at  seven  shillings  a-week;  Scotch  farm-labourers 
wbo^  *<  in  districts  the  half  of  whose  husbandry  is  that 
pf  cows,  taste  no  milk,  can  procure  no  milk  :**  all  these 
things  are  credible  to  us ;  several  of  them  are  knotvn  to 
us  by  the  best  evidence,  by  eye-sight.  With  all  this  it  is 
consistent  that  the  wages  of  <*  skilled  labour,**  us  it  ia 
called,  should  in  many  cases  be  higher  than  they  ever 
were :  the  giant  steam-engine  in  a  giant  English  nation 
will  here  create  violent  demand  for  labour,  and  will 
there  annihilate  demand.  But,  alas  !  the  great  portion 
of  labour  is  not  skilled :  the  millions  are  and  must  be 
skilless,  where  strength  alone  is  wanted;  ploughers, 
delvere,  borers;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water; 
menials  of  the  steam-engine,  only  the  chief  menials  and 
immediate  6od|y-servants  of  which  require  skill.  English 
commerce  stretches  ila  fibres  over  the  whole  earth ;  sen. 
pltive  literally,  nay,  quivering  in  convulsion,  to  the 
ifarthest  influences  of  the  earth.  The  huge  demon  of 
)kf echanism  fmokes  and  thondsn,  panUng  at  bSs  great 


task,  Ite  all  sections  of  Eaglisfa  land ;  changing  his  tlka^ 
like  a  very  Proteus ;  and  infallibly  at  every  change  of 
shape,  pversetiinff  whole  multitudes  of  workmen,  and  as 
if  with  the  waving  of  his  shadow  from  afar,  horlin; 
them  asunder,  this  way  and  that,  In  their  crowded  march 
and  course  of  work  or  traffic ;  so  that  tha  wisest  no 
longer  knows  his  whereabout.  With  an  Ireland  ponr- 
ing  daily  in  on  us,  in  these  circumstances;  deluging  as 
doivn  to  its  own  waste  confusion,  outward  and  inward ; 
it  seems  a  cmel  mockery  to  tell  poor  drudges  that  their 
condition  is  improving. 

New  Poor  Law  !  Laii$est*fa%r9^  iaisseM'p&sttr  I  11i« 
master  of  horses,  when  the  summer  labour  is  done,  hai 
to  feed  his  horses  through  the  winter.  If  he  said  to 
his  horses — "  Quadnipedf,  I  have  no  longer  work  for 
yon  :  but  work  exists  abundantly  over  the  world :  are 
you  ignorant  (or  must  I  read  you  Politlcal-Eeonnmy  Lec- 
tures) that  thesteam-engine  always,  in  the  Iong*nin,  creates 
additional  work  ?  Railways  are  forming  in  one  quarur 
of  the  earth,  canals  in  another,  much  cartage  is  wanted; 
somewhere  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  doubt  it 
not,  ye  will  find  cartage  :  go  and  seek  cartage,  and  good 
go  with  you  I**  They,  with  protrusive  upper  lip,  snort 
dubious;  signifying  that  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amc 
rica,  lie  somewhat  out  of  their  brat ;  that  what  cartags 
mny  be  wanted  thero  is  not  too  well  known  to  them. 
They  can  find  no  cartage.  They  gallop  distracted  along 
highways,  all  fenced  in  to  the  right  and  to  the  left: 
Anally,  under  pains  of  hunger,  they  take  to  leapieg 
fences ;  eating  foreign  property,  and<^«we  know  the  rest. 
Ah,  it  is  not  a  joyful  mirth,  it  is  sadder  than  tears,  the 
laugh  Humanity  is  forced  to,  at  Lauseg-faire  applied  to 
poor  peasants.  In  a  world  like  our  Europe  of  the  year 
1830! 

It  is  not  possible  to  approve  too  highly  of  ths 
spirit  which  dictates  this ;  yet  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  is  considerable  fallacy  in  Mr  Carlyle's 
interpretation  of  the  principle  of  Laissez-faire, 
It  is  not  one  upon  which  legislators  or  govern- 
ments have  ever  honestly  acted^  else  we  should  have 
had,  for  example,  no  Corn  Laws^  no  food  im- 
posts, for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  class ;  no 
unequal  taxation  ;  no  restrictions  on  commerce. 
The  principle  of  oligarchical  governments,  instead 
of  heing Laissez-/aire,mtLy  be  more  truly  described 
as  the  disposition  to  intermeddle  wherever  mis- 
chief was  to  be  done  and  advantage  obtained  for  the 
ruling  class,  and  Laissez-faire  where  there 
was  a  probability  of  benefit  to  the  people  from  in. 
torposition. 

Mr  Carlyle  is  not  blind  to  the  faulta  of  the 
working  classes.  The  dsrk  facts  exposed  on 
the  trial  of  the  Glasgow  weavers^  last  year,  for 
unlawful  corpbination,  afford  a  text  on  which  the 
Scotch  La  Mennais  thus  commentat-* 

Not  loyal  loving  obedience  to  those  placed  over  them, 
but  a  far  other  temper  must  animate  these  men !  Jt  is 
frightful  enough.  Such  temper  must  be  wide-spread, 
virulent  among  the  many,  when,  even  in  its  worst  acme, 
it  can  take  such  a  form  in  a  few.  But  indeed  decay  of 
loyalty  in  all  senses,  disobedience,  decay  of  religioas 
faith,  has  long  been  noticeable  and  lamentable  In  this 
largest  class,  as  in  other  smaller  ones.  Revolt,  sullen  re* 
vengeful  humour  of  revolt  against  the  upper  classes,  de> 
creasing  respect  for  what  their  temporal  superiors  com- 
mand, decreasing  fikith  for  what  their  spiritual  superiors 
teach,  is  more  and  more  the  universal  spirit  of  the  lower 
classes.  Such  spirit  may  be  blamed,  may  be  vindicated  { 
but  all  men  must  recognise  it  as  extant  there^:  all  may 
know  that  it  is  mournful,  that  unless  altered  it  will  be 
fatal.  Of  lower  classes  so  related  to  upper,  happy  nations 
are  not  made  I  To  whatever  other  gnels  the  lower  classes 
labour  under,  this  bitterest  and  soTCSt  grief  now  superadds 
itself:  the  unendurable  conviction  that  they  are  unfairly 
dealt  with,  thdt  their  lot  in  this  world  is  not  founded  on 
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lif^MlNW  Ml  Me#fil*yiMi4  wl^rt*  if  MltMrwliftt 
k ihioU  ki, iMT  vliat  italuiU  btb 

Or  wkj  rfo  «•  Mk  9i  CtafiUoi,  Oltf  fMr  ttito  imlwn, 
•04 Mck  Uktf  Hm  mm  biaad  Borepe  Iward  Mia  4iiM« 
tlM  pal,  n4  MiMramdy  mi  Um  fimc  teal*  i  hat  nol  a 
FiMib  BafalaHMi  kaan  9  Sioca  (ba  year  17Mt  ^bMa  ia 
■MrkallaaMCary  flBMplHai  a«d  •  Vreneh  BavalvliMi 
atiyrtMMflaial  Whaawftr  will  laalc  at  Ibat  anmr. 
— as  pbtaeinawon  aay  ind  many  naaDiaffi  in  it»  bot 
tkii  Buaaliif  at  tba  uround  of  aU :  that  it  was  a  pavait 
§f  tba  apptam*  lowar  d^atM  againat  tba  opprtwiiif  4r 
Bt|lfcii|i(  appcr  claaata  t  not »  fTranch  rMrolt  only ;  no, 
aKafapcanafiai  full  of  atarn  monition  to  all  eoontriM 
•f  laiape.  ThMa  Cbartiaras,  Radlcaliami,  Reform  Bill, 
ruiw  BiU»  and  Inftnita  otb«r  ditera|Nuicy,  and  acrid  ar- 
fwcat  and  jarfoa  tbat  tbara  it  yet  tm  ba,  are  our 
Fnadi  Eevolntion  i  God  grant  that  wo,  with  our  battar 
MtMib  ■•7  ^  M»  to  tranaact  It  by  ariuawnt  alona ! 

A  little  more  Tory-fUdlcalieni,  and  one  pae- 
ttge  to  shew  tliat  our  oracl?  U  not  a  theoretic 
Tory,  thougli  he  eonietiiiies  looks  y%fy  like  onoi 
and  ve  have  done  with  thie  rtmarkabie  ireatiee; 
tad,  first,  of  Eetabliahed  Churehee. 

For  a  Priettbood,  wbatioefcr  iu  tUlM,  poaeemloDt, 
profrtriona,  there  la  but  one  queation :  Doea  it  teach  and 
ipirituaU J fuide  this  people,  yea  or  nop    If  yea,  then  ia 
til  wrlL    But  if  no,  then  let  it  atrlre  aarncilly  to  alter; 
IbraiTH  there  ia  nothing  well !  Nothing,  we  aay:  and 
iadffd  ia  notthia  that  we  call  apiiitual  guidance  properly 
thfwul  of  the  whole,  the  life  and  eyeaight  of  the  whole? 
Tba  world  aaka  of  ita  Church  in  theae  timea,  more  paa 
lionately  than  of  any  other  Inatitution  any  question, 
"  Ciaat  tboa  teach  us  or  not,**  « A  Prieathood  in  Prance, 
vbfn  the  world  aalcrd,  <«  What  canst  thuu  do  for  ua  ?** 
iBswcred  only,  aloud  and  erer  louder,  **  Art  we  not  of 
G«d?  Inrrtted  with  all  power  ?**_till  at  length  Prance 
rat  short  thia  eontroreray  too,  in  what  frightful  way  wa 
kiwv.    To  all  men  who  believed  in  the  Church,  to  all 
■ca  who  balioTad  in  God  and  the  sonl  of  man,  tbtm  was 
oa  imia  of  the  P ranch  BevoliitioQ  half  ao  serrowfiil  as 
tlui.  Francs  caat  oot  ita  benighted  blind  Prieathood  into 
<k«trBction ;  yet  with  what  a  loaa  to  Prance  also  !     .     . 
D««t  the  Bfitiah  reader,  safe  in  the  aaaora nee  that  *<  Kng- 
M  n  BM  Prancty"  aall  all  thia  unpleaaant  doetrina  of 
•ari  idetlogy,  perfectibility,  and  a  vacant  dream  ?   Does 
tha  British  leader,  resting  on  the  faith  that  what  has 
Wn  theae  two  genemtions  was  from  the  beginning,  and 
vill  be  to  the  end,  aaaert  to  himaelf  that  thinga  are  al- 
Mdy  at  they  oin  be,  aa  they  moat  be ;  that,  on  the  whole, 
aa  Upper  Claaeea  did  ever  «*  govern**  the  Lower,  in  thia 
■nw  of  governing  ?     Believe  it  not,  O  British  reader  | 
Mm  ia  man  everywhere;   dialikes  to  have  *<  senaible 
fpcciai'*  and  <«  ghosta  of  defunct  bodies**  foisted  pn  him, 
ia  Kaglind  even  aa  In  Prance.    Huw  much  the  Upper 
Claim  did  actually.  In  any  the  moat  perfect  Peudal  time, 
ittam  to  the  Under,  by  way  of  recompeoM,  In  govern, 
sient,  fttidanca,  protection,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
■PKiiy  bera    In  Cbarity.Pella,  fonp-Kitcbena,  in  Qoar- 
iffTWiens,  Fiiaoiwniaciplliie  and  Tiead»mil|a,  we  can 
v»ll  belifft  the  old  Peudal  Artsloeraey  net  to  bl^ve  sur- 
HiHd  lbs  new.    Yet  we  4o  say,  thai  the  eld  Arlstocmcy 
^  the  gsfirnoea  of  the  Uower  Clasaea,  ttie  guides  of  the 
I'^^r  ClsaaM  t  and  evpn,  at  betiem,  that  tbay  exiatrd  as 
*B  Ariauicpeaf ,  bceavae  thay  were  Ibnad  adfqnateibr  that 
^ot  by  Cbarity»ia|le  and  B<iup-](iieben8;  not  so;  far 
''^iae  I    But  ii  was  their  bappinen  that,  in  strug- 
tiiBff  for  their  own  objects,   they  had  to  govern  the 
1^*«  Clasass,  even  in  this  sense  of  governing.     For, 
n^Ms  wori,  Cmsh  Pafmeni  had  not  then  grown  to  be 
va  aaivenal  aole  nexus  of  man  to  man. 

In  plain  ter^ia^  Mr  Carlyle  eoosldert  that  the 
'cB^  tlmea  were  better  thao  tboee  in  which  we 
livt,  for  both  tkm  rich  aad  the  fotHT,  This  is  an 
pinion  which,  if  not  agreeable  to  reason,  is  cap- 
brating  to  the  imagination.  In  a  chapter  headed, 
"Ast  Z«air«ejr-/alre/'  Mr  Carlyle  proposes  his 
'^B*^^  or  how  *'  an  Aristocracy,  in  these  pre-  I 


sent  tiwee  nad  eifeanstunees,  should  set  abovt 
geverniog  the  Under  Glasa ;"  and  quaintlp  and 
pointedly  be  describes  that  strife  of  factions  which 
we  heve  hitherto  been  oentented  to  ciill  govern*, 
mente, ''  when  hungry  Greek  meets  hungry  Greek 
en  the  floor  of  fit  Stephen's  j"  and  at  once  settlea 
that  this  fashion  of  government  will  no  longer 
serve. 

The  toiling  millions  of  England  ask  of  thsir  Bngllsh 
f  arliament,  foremost  of  all,  Cenat  thou  govern  ua  or  not  ? 
Parliament  with  its  privileges  is  strong;  but  Neceiaity 
and  the  Laws  of  Nature  ere  stronger  than  it.  If  Parlia- 
ment cannot  do  this  thing,  Parliament,  we  prophesy,  will 
do  some  other  thing  and  thinp  which,  in  the  strangest 
and  not  the  happiest  way,  will  forward  its  being  dona-«- 
npt  mneb  to  the  advaptage  of  Parliament  probably ! 
Done,  one  way  or  other,  the  thing  muat  be.  In  theae 
complicated  times,  with  Cash  Peyment  as  the  sole  nexus 
between  man  and  man,  the  Toiling  Clasaea  of  mankind 
dcelare,  in  their  confuaed  but  most  emphatic  way,  to  the 
Uatoilipg^  that  they  will  he  gtiverned  ;  that  they  must-r- 
under  penalty  of  Chartisms,  Thuggeries,  Rick-buruingg, 
and  even  blacker  things  than  thoae.  Vain  alao  ia  it  to 
think  that  the  mlaery  of  one  claas,  of  the  great  universal 
under  clasa,  can  be  iaolated,  and  kept  epart  and  peculiar, 
down  in  that  elais. 

This  chapter  is  somewhat  wordy  and  inconelu- 
aive ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  though  Mr  Carlyle 
ie  clear  that  a  great  deal  might  be  both  done 
and  nndone,  he  never  commits  himself  to  detaile. 
It  would  have  been  something  to  have  indicated 
one  aafe  preliminary  step,  were  it  bnt  one  ;  and 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  he  doea  not  con. 
eider  even  extension  of  the  suffrage  a  wild  illu- 
sion, from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  an  extract  given  above.  In  education,  about 
which  he  quibbles,  he  appears  to  have  some  faith, 
and,  like  others,  little  present  hope :  but,  on  thia 
head,  as  on  others,  when  thingi  come  to  be 
grappled  with,  Mr  Carlyle  rather  seeks  to  evade 
handgrips  and  a  throw,  and  quaintly  gives  us  to 
perceive  that  much  may  be  said  on  buth  sides. 
We  leave  our  intelligent  readera  to  unriddle  the 
following  passage  for  themselves^  acknowledging 
ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  :-* 

We  cen  conceive,  in  line,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  ima- 
gination, that  there  might  be  found  in  EngUnd,  at  a  dead- 
lift,  atren^th  enough  to  perform  this  psiisclf,  and  pio- 
duce  it  henceforth  aa  a  miracle  done ;  the  teaching  of 
England  to  read  I  HHfder  thinga,  we  do  know,  have 
been  perforiped  by  nations  before  noWy  not  abler  looking 
than  England.  Ah  me  {  if  by  some  beneficent  chance, 
there  should  be  an  official  man  found  in  England  who 
could  and  would,  with  deliberate  courage,  jifter  ripo 
counrel,  with  candid  insight,  with  patience,  piactical 
aeuae.  knowing  realitlea  to  be  real,  knowing  clamoura  to 
be  clamorQoa  and  to  eeem  real,  prepese  this  thing,  and 
the  inanmerable  things  springing  freei  It  i  wo  to  any 
Churchism  or  any  Dissenterism  thet  cast  Iteelf  athwart 
the  path  of  that  man  I  Avaunt,  ye  gaioaayers  I  is  dark- 
neas  and  ignoranee  of  the  alphabet  necessary  far  yon  ? 
Reconcile  youraelvse  to  ibe  alphabet,  er  depart  else- 
whither !  Would  net  ail  that  baa  gennloenees  In  £ng« 
land  gradually  rally  ranad  tn$k  a  aaani  aU  that  has 
strength  in  England  f 

Now,  we  ero  condemned  to  the  sed  belief  that, 
if  an  angel  from  henven  "  propoeed  the  thing," 
he  would  be  oppoeed  fmt  n  longer  period  than  we 
care  to  reckon.  A  practical  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, which,  if  not  the  best,  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  none,  might  be  founded  on  the  aimple 
principle  hj  whidi  si|sb11  communities  co-open^to 
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under  the' aatlioritf  of  en  Act  of  Parlianient,  to 
deafly  ligbt,  and  watch  their  villan^ea  and  towns. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Police  Bill  of  Edinbnrgh, 
and  apply  its  provisions  to  popular  education. 
Every  householder  who  pays  a  £5  rent,  and  up- 
wards, is  rated,  and  pays  in  proportion  to  his 
Tent.  Every  householder,  female  as  well  as 
male,  has  a  vote  in  annually  electing  the  Police 
Commissioners  of  their  Ward,  and,  through  these, 
the  business  of  watching,  lighting,  &e.,  &c.,  is 
smoothly  and  easily  managed,  as  that  of  infant 
and  elementary  instruction  might  be,  could  those 
who  long  lay  by,  content  to  see  the  people  perish, 
ing  in  ignorance,  only  be  persuaded  still  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  Laitscx-faire.  But  this, 
their  selfish  fears  and  the  love  of  domination, 
for  the  sake  of  its  advantages,  will  not  permit. 

Emigration  is  another  and  the  only  other  tan- 
gible remedy  for  existing  evils  that  Mr  Carlyle 
indicates  in  his  own  quaint  manner;  and  he  leaves 
off  with  a  piece  of  characteristic  anti-Malthusian- 
ism,  and  an  account  of  the  atrocious  and  absurd 
book  he  names  Afarcus'  pamphlet,  which  we  had, 
till  now,  fancied  a  joke,  like  Swift's  plan  for 
Jceeping  down  the  population  by  feeding  the  people 
of  England  with  the  children  of  Ireland.  After 
the  severe  castigation  which  Christopher  North, 
Esq.,  bestowed  upon  Mr  Loudon,  the  dictionary- 
maker,  forjiis  delicate  warnings  to  working  men, 
About  the  sin  or  folly  of  marrying  and  having 
children,  or  more  than  two,  after  they  had  gotten 
rich,  we  had  fancied  that  no  sane  man  would 
again  have  ventured  on  this  slippery  ground.  Of 
Marcu9y  who  is  a  real  hard  substance,  not  a 
grinning  phantom,  Mr  Carlyle  reports :— • 

A  thade  more  rational  is  that  [plan]  of  thoie  other  bene^ 
facton  of  the  specie b,  who  counsel  that  in  each  parish,  in 
some  central  locality,  instead  of  the  Parish  Clergyman, 


there  might  be  established  soose  Parish  EztMulBater;  or 
say  a  Reservoir  of  Arsenic,  kept  up  at  the  public cxpnut, 
free  to  all  parishioners ;  for  whiek  Chnrch  the  nxn  pro. 
babl  J  would  not  be  grudged.  Ah,  it  Is  bitter  jntiag  on 
such  a  subject.  One*s  heart  is  sick  to  look  at  the  dreary 
chaos,  and  vallejr  of  Jehonphat,  scattered  with  the  liaibi 
and  souls  of  one's  fellow-men  $  and  no  divine  voice,  only 
croaking  of  hungry  vultarcs«  Inarticulate  bodcfal  nTem, 
hom^eyed  parrots  that  do  articulate,  prodaiminf,  Let 

these  bones  live. This  Mwcui 

pamphlet  was  the  book  alluded  to  by  Stephcni  the 
Preacher  Chartist,  in  one  of  his  harangues:  it  prom  to 
be  no  fable  that  snch  n  book  existed ;  here  it  liei— 
««  Printed  by  John  Hill.  Black-horse  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
and  now  reprinted  for  the  instruction  of  the  labourer,  by 
William  Dugdale,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,**  the  exaspe- 
rated Chartist  editor  who  sells  it  you  for  threepencb 
We  have  read  <<  Marcus;**  but  his  sorrow  is  not  diriiMb 
We  hoped  he  would  turn  out  to  have  been  in  iportj 
ah,  no,  it  is  grim  earnest  with  him  ;  grim  as  very  dex(h. 
Marcus  is  not  a  demon  author  at  all :  he  is  a  benefiictor 
of  the  species  in  his  own  kind ;  has  looked  intensely  on 
the  world*s  woes,  from  a  Benthamee  Malthnsian  wstch- 
tower,  under  a  Heaven  dead  as  iron;  and  does  now, 
with  much  longwindedness,  In  a  drawling,  snuiBing, 
circuitous,  extremely  doll,  yet  at  bottom  handfast  and 
positive  manner,  recommend  that  all  children  of  worl(« 
ing  people,  after  the  third,  be  disposed  of  by  **  psiDleai 
extinction.*'  Charcoal-vapour  and  other  methods  exist. 
The  mothers  would  consent,  might  he  made  to  consent 
Three  children  might  be  left  living;  or,  perhaps,  for 
Marcus*  calculations  are  not  yet  perfect,  two  and  a  half. 
There  might  be  '<  beautiful  cemeteries  with  colonnades 
and  flower-plots,**  in  which  the  patriot  infanticide  ma. 
trons  might  delight  to  take  their  evening  walk  of  con. 
templation,  and  reflect  what  patriotesaes  they  were,  what 
a  cheerful  flowery  world  it  was.  Such  is  the  scheme  of 
Marcus ;  this  is  what  he,  for  his  share,  could  devise  to 
heal  the  world's  woes. 

Is  it  surprising  that  there  should  be  Chartism, 
and  Swinging,  and  every  sort  of  destructive 
agent,  tearing  the  society  in  pieces  in  which 
such  topics  can  be  gravely  discussed,  as  the  only 
remedies  for  those  evils  by  which  it  is  devoured? 


RI(^H  AND  POOR. 
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Whek  God  built  up  the  dome  of  blue, 

And  portioned  earth *8  proliflc  floor. 
The  measnre  of  his  wisdom  drew 

A  line  between  the  Rich  and  Poor ; 
And  till  that  vault  of  glory  fall. 

Or  beauteous  earth  be  scarred  with  flame, 
Or  aaving  love  be  all  in  all, 

That  rule  of  life  will  rest  the  same. 

We  know  not  why,  we  know  not  how, 

Mankind  are  framed  for  weal  or  wo  :— 
But  to  th*  Eternal  Law  we  bow ; 

If  such  things  are,  they  roust  he  so. 
Yet,  let  no  cloudy  dreams  destroy 

One  truth  outshining  bright  and  clear'; 
The  Wealth  is  only  Hope  and  Joy, 

And  Poverty  but  Pain  and  Fear. 

Behold  our  children  as  they  play ! 

Blest  creatnres,  fresh  from  Nature*^  hand ; 
The  peasant  boy  as  great  and  gay 

As  the  yotuig  heir  to  gold  and  land. 


Their  various  toys  of  equal  worth ; 

Their  little  needs  of  equal  care ; 
And  halls  of  marble,  huts  of  earth. 

All  homes  alike  endeared  and  fair. 

They  know  no  better  I  u*ould  that  we 

Could  keep  our  knowledge  safe  from  worse ; 
So  power  should  find  and  leave  ua  free ; 

So  pride  be  but  the  owner*s  cnrse ; 
So,  without  marking  which  was  which, 

Our  hearu  would  tell,  by  instinct  sure, 
What  paupers  are  th*  ambitious  Rich  ! 

How  wealthy  the  contented  Poor ! 

Grant  us,  O  God  !  but  health  and  heart, 

And  atrength  to  keep  deaire  at  bay. 
And  ours  mvst  be  the  better  part,        ^ 

Whatever  else  bfisets  our  way. 
Each  day  may  bring  sufficient  ill ; 

But  we  can  meet  and  flght  it  through^ 
If  Hope  sustains  the  hand  of  Will, 

And  Gonsdenoe  is  our  obtain  too. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"Knowledge  is  poweRj"  said  the  philosoplier; 
ind  that  knoirledge  of  the  world,  of  Life,  and  of 
"  the  Town,"  ia  power  to  gull  the  town  hand, 
lomely,  at  least  fur  a  time,  if  not  finally  to  lead  it 
by  the  nose,  thought  Professor  Cripps.  This  sort 
of  knowledge,  with  its  many  subordinate  requi- 
rites  and  appliances,  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  principal  branch  of  the  talented  Cripps 
family;  and  they  had  fairly  taken  post  in  that  arena 
vbere  those  faculties  are  most  successfully  cul- 
iirated,  and  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Right,  right.  Sir  George  ;  Londoriy  after  all, 
ii  the  gre^t  magnet,  the  grand  mart  for  talent. 
Sir,  I  have  lost  twenty  years  of  my  life  !"  Thus 
spoke  "  Professor  Cryppes,  Mus,  Doc,  No.  —^, 
Rfgent't  Park,"  so  designated  on  his  handsome 
cards  of  address,  as  he  looked  round  the  elegant 
FiJoon  of  his  new  dwelling,  and  almost  fancied 
that  his  life,  for  the  Isst  month,  had  been  a  fairy 
tale.  But  there  are  no  effects  without  adequate 
causes,  save,  perhaps,  in  novels ;  so  we  shall 
glance  back  for  an  instant  upon  those  which  had 
produced  this  sudden  and  brilliant  transforma- 
tion ;  not  that  all  was  yet  gold  that  glittered  in 
the  establishment  of  Professor  Cryppes. 

Let  us  first,  however,  bestow  a  word  upon  talent- 
ed families  in  general.  There  are  persons  so  ill. 
natared  as  sometimes  to  term  them  adventurers, 
»windlerii,  and  what  not.  We  are,  we  trust,  more 
just  and  discriminating.  Though  it  be  not,  at  all 
times,  easy  to  trace  the  exact  line  which  divides 
classei  thatare  so  apt  to  converge  into  each  other, 
from  having  no  original  fixed  position  in  society, 
success,  we  should  say,  is  the  general  distinction 
of  a  talented  family  or  individual,  as  opposed  to 
ihe  adventurers^  who,  without  the  presence  of  that 
essential  element  to  British  respectability,  may 
remain,  though  gifted  with  the  higher  quality  of 
genins,  adventurers  or  swindlers  to  the  last  hour 
of  their  career.  Talented  families  are  found,  in 
every  luxurious  society,  the  instruments  of  its 
UDusements  and  pleasures :  but  the  mixed  go. 
rernment  and  free  institutions  of  this  happy 
coantry,  which  throw  open  the  path  to  wealth 
and  to  the  highest  distinction,  to  every  man  pos. 
tessed  of  ability,  perseverance,  and  honourable 
ambition,  are  alleged  to  be  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  developement  of  talent.  And  it  does 
bappen  that  a  scheming,  supple,  servile  lawyer, 
of  obscure  birth,  may,  once  in  a  half  century  or 
K),  creep  very  high;  or  the  tutor  or  chaplain  of 
an  influential  patrician  housebe  son)ewhat  oftener 
beheld  transformed  into  a  bishop;  though  one 
never  hears  of  a  General  being  found  in  the 
ranks,  or  an  Admiral  before  the  mast.  Talented 
families,  in  their  first  generation  at  least,  are 
rarely  met  in  the  regular  or  learned  profes- 
liens.  The  education  of  their  members  is  usually 
accidental  and  immethodical ;  and  their  highest  line 
of  eaterpriie  is  generally  confined  to  the  arts^  and 


the  lower  walks  of  literature.  They  are  painters, 
players,  sculptors,  adepts  in  new  petty  inven- 
tions of  the  decorative  kind,*  quack-doctors, 
ushers,  itinerant-lecturers  on  elocution,  den* 
tisti;  manufacturers  of  shoe. blacking,  patent 
coffee-powders,  and  soda-water.  They  are,  in 
short,  to  be  foiind  in  all  the  fluctuating  grades  of 
middle-class  society,  though  more  generally  among 
its  loose-fish  and  raffish  members.  It  is  not  less 
true  that,  in  Talented  Families,  are  found  many  of 
those  individuals  who  form  the  grace  and  oroa« 
ment  if  not  the  strength  of  society.  The  Sheri- 
dans,  the  Burneys,  the  Kembles,  and,  in  their 
own  walk,  the  Portert:,  for  example,  belonged  to 
the  better  order  of  talented  families.  From  such 
households  have  arisen  individuals  illustrious 
from  genius  and  worth,  and  not  a  few  charlatans, 
impudent  pretenders,  and  worthless  though  8uc« 
cessful  political  adventurers. 

London,  as  Professor  Cryppes  and  Sir  George 
Lees  have  declared  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers, 
is  the  great  mart  of  such  familirs ;  which,  like  all 
other  families,  succeed  best  when  numerous  and 
united.  As  a  general  rule,  they  may  be  pro- 
nounccd  eminently  successful,  when,  after  strug- 
gling on  through  one  generation,  they  fairly 
emerge  and  take  place  in  the  next,  and  when  all  the 
daugliters  make  good  matches,  and  all  the  sons 
obtain  lucrative  posts.  A  nice  moral  sense,  a 
scrupulous  conscience,  and  a  dignified  self.re« 
spect,  wuuld  be  serious  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  a  Talented  Family  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
regular  conduct,  so  far  as  the  observance  of 
the  decorums  and  appearances,  and  the  most 
punctilious  attention  to  pecuniary  engagementSj^ 
are  as  indispensable  to  success  as.  good  lodgings 
and  handsome  dress.  Such  individuals  as  S'heri* 
dnn  or  Wilkes,  gifted  with  consummate  ability, 
or  insuperable  effrontery  and  ready  wit,  might, 
in  their  own  day,  have  got  off  from  the  tribunal 
of  decorum  by  pleading  the  dispensing  power  of 
genius ;  but  this  plea  would  scarcely  avail  even 
those  great  geniuses  in  our  moral  age,  and 
would  at  once  be  quashed  if  urged  by  inferior 
rogues.  A  woman,  by  surpassing  beauty  and  ac* 
complishments,  or  a  man,  by  fine  address  and  great 
intellectual  power,  mi:y  succeed  for  asl^orttimp^ 
in  spite  of  reckless  extravagance  and  irregularity 
of  life;  but  Professor  Cryppes  was  early  aware, 
however  unsteadily  he  might  at  times  act  upon  his 
convictions,  that,  in  England,  the  foundations  oi 
solid  prosperity  are  not  so  laid.  It  was,  how. 
ever,  equally  his  belief,  that  the  enterprising 
spirit  which  *'  bodes  a  robe  of  gold  and  wears  it,'| 
when  accompanied  by  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  a  modest  assurance,  will  generally  realize  its 
own  ambitious  expectations;  where  reflecting  and 
strait-laced  persona  may  regard  them  as  altc^ 
gether  extravagant  or  preposterous.  They 
look  only  to  the  ends,  and  the  small  means  for 
ac<iomj)lishing  them^  which  they,  burthened  wltt\ 
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conscience^  hftve  power  to  employ^  without  capa- 
city of  taking  into  account  all  the  reaouroea  of 
unrestrained  talent. 

The  nicety  in  such  cases  lies  in  hitting  the  de. 
licate  medium,  and  seizing  Time  by  the  forelock ; 
of  taking  prompt  advantage  of  that  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  ichich  our  Mr  and  Mrs  Cripps  both 
fancied  set  strongly  in  for  them  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  Musical  Soiree,  and  when,  according- 
ly^ they  launched  their  adventurous  bark,  without  a 
moment's  delay.  There  was  no  sleep  for  their 
eyes  on  that  night ;  nor  had  our  poor  heroine, 
their  young  inmate,  enjoyed  four  hours  of  re- 
pose,  when  she  was  abruptly  roused  by  Miss 
Cripps,  attired  In  travelling  costume,  and  in  the 
highest  spirits.  Joyfully  announcing  the  sudden 
Journey,  and  entreating  her  to  dress  herself  in 
all  haste.  Miss  Cripps  could  imngine  only  one 
cause  of  dubiety  or  delay — the  attention  neces- 
sary to  trunks  and  bandboxes. 

"  How  wildly  you  do  stare.  Mademoiselle ! 
quite  an  Ophelia,"  cried  the  excited  young  lady. 
'*  Never  mind  about  your  dresses  and  things ; 
mamma  and  Susan  will  manage  all  that.    Just 

dree«i  in  anything.  Here  is  your  black  silk ; 

and  throw  your  cloak  over  all.  Do  let  me  shake 
you  up,  Gabrielle.  Here  is  Susan  with  a  cup  o. 
coifee  for  you.  My  mother  and  father  have  not 
been  in  bed  at  all.  As  soon  as  papa  learned,  after 
they  went,  that  our  gentlemen  were  booked  for 
London  for  this  morning,  he  got  our  places. 
Fancy  the  delightful  chance  of  having  such  fel- 
low-travellers as  Sir  George  and  Mr  Herbert." 

"  But  why  should  I  go — to  London — ^so  ab- 
ruptly ; — why  with  these  gentlemen  }"  said  the 
bewildered  girl,  folding  back  her  hair  under  her 
pightcap,  as  if  to  clear  her  brains. 

"  Gracious,  Mademoiselle  !  surely  you  are  not 
awake  yet;  surely  prudery  does  not  go  the  length 
ef  not  being  able  to  sit  in  the  same  stage-coach 
with  gentlemen  whom  we  know,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr  Crippin." 

The  heart  of  Miss  Cripps  was  on  this  cast. 
Her  father,  as  the  most  delicate  means  of  carry- 
ing his  own  purpose,  had  said — "  If  you  can  get 
my  pupil  ready  in  time,  you  shall  both  go  to 
town  with  me,  Maria ;  both,  or  neither." 

"  Do,  dear  Mademoiselle,  get  up ;  I  assure  you 
Mrs  Cripps  is  not  in  the  humour  of  listening  to 
whyt  and  wherefitrtM  this  morning ;  and  papa  is  so 
anxious  that  you  should  have  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  Paitta  before  she  leaves 
England.  Fancy,  Gabrielle,  how  delightful ! 
London  !  Pray  do  make  haste ;  that's  the  coach 
born,  I  am  sure ;  and  mamma  scolding  below, 
and  papa  awearing.  The  coach  is  to  take  us  up  ; 
think  how  kind  !  Here,  Susan,  sleepy  Susan,  do 
Ifice  Mademoiselle's  stays;"  and  the  half.mad 
Miss  Cripps  darted  away,  as  Violet  began,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  painful  and  confused 
thoughts,  to  dress  herself.  Her  reason  chided 
her  alarm.  She  was  under  the  protection  of  her 
master ;  sooner  or  later  she  was  aware  the  family 
were  to  remove  to  London ;  Mrs  Somers  Stocks 
had  made  no  sign ;  and,  above  all,  the  sorrows 
•f  another  at  tki»  moment  came  in  contrast  with 


her  own  lighter  grief;    for  here   was  Sosan 
breathing  in  deapairing  accents  :-«- 

*'  O  Violet  1  how  I  wish  that  I  were  yon^ 
going  to  London  !"  And,  after  a  panse,  spent 
in  stay-lacing,  to  recover  breath  and  courage, 
she  went  on : — **  Perhaps,  dear  Violet,  you  will 
hear  something  of  one  of  whom  you  must  have 
heard,  though  I  never  could  find  courage  to 
speak  of — him,  Quintin  knows  him  well,  and 
also  his  haunts.  I  know  how  foolish  I  am :  but 
I  am  indeed  very  wretched  ;  and  not  one  of  my 
own  family,  not  even  one,  to  pity  me.  You 
know  how  hard  my  mother  is  on  some  points  ; 
you  know  the  unhappy  affair  which  drove  him 
away?  For  months  now,  long,  long,  dreary 
months — years  of  misery  they  seem — I  have  not 
e%  en  heard  his  name  whispered.  You  know  all 
that ;  but  not  how  deeply,  how  tenderly,  with 
all  his  faults" 
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Yes,  dear  Susan  ;  if  I  can  give  you  comfort, 
rely  on  me,"  replied  Violet,  turning  round  and 
kissing  the  pale  face  of  her  friend,  now  interest, 
ing,  nay,  almost  beautirul,  from  emotion,  in  spite  of 
its  natural  homeliness  of  feature ;  and  aa  Susan 
fervently  returned  the  embrace,  she  hastily 
placed  a  letter  in  the  bosom  of  .Violet's  dress, 
which  the  latter  had  not  heart  to  forbid.  She 
had  heard  of  the  unfortunate  and  indiiscreet 
attachment  of  Susan  to  a  young  man  who  had 
been  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Mr  Somers 
Stocks,  and  who  had  been  dismissed  for  some  of 
those  improprieties  which  commercial  men  cannot, 
ought  not,  to  overlook  ;  and  thrown,  with  all  his 
weaknesses  about  him,  into  the  wildernesa  of 
London.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  her  own 
feelings,  Violet  could  still  sympathize  with  the 
deeper  unhappiness  of  her  young  friend ;  though 
short  time  was  allowed  for  thought  or  word, 
when  a  new  train  of  ideas  waa  awakened  in  her 
fancy,  as  the  lamps  of  the  coach  flashed,  for  an  in- 
stant, againstthe  stately  columns  of  the  new  bank. 
*' What  must  Ae  think  of  this  sudden  journey — of  my 
change  of  purpose ;  for  sure  he  heard,  last  ni^ht, 
my  application  to  Mrs  Stocks,  when,  like  a  fool, 
I  ran  away?"  was  the  timidly  admitted  and 
rapidly  discarded  idea,  as  Sir  George  Lees  and 
Miss  Cripps  exchanged  salutations ;  and  the  for. 
mer,  in  answer  to  the  young  lady'a  inquiry,  re- 
plied that  ''Mr  Charles  Herbert  was  aloft." 

When  the  travellers  stopped  for  breakfast, 
Violet  declined  to  alight.  She  ''had  bre«.k. 
fasted  ;"  and,  at  mid-day,  the  new  M.P.,  ap- 
parently bored  by  the  taciturnity  of  the  lacki^ 
daisical  Prima  Donna,  and  the  flippancy  of  her 
companion,  requested  Herbert  to  exchange  seats 
with  him  for  a  stage,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  cigar, 
and  a  sight  of  the  country.  To  the  courteous, 
if  somewhat  over  lively  greeting  of  Mr  Herbert, 
which  jarred  upon  her  feelings,  the  Prima  Donna 
replied  by  a  silent  bow,  pressed  herself  yet  doaer  up 
into  her  corner,  and  drew  her  cloak  more  tightly 
around  her.  The  sudden  change  of  purpoae  of 
the  young  lady,  in  whom  he  had  felt  a  rather 
singular  interest,  had  passed  for  a  moment  un- 
pleasantly across  the  memory  of  Herbert ;  but^ 
bowling  along,  at  a  spanking  rate,  through  an* 
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vpea  enniry,  in  a  clear  braeiBg  wintor't  morn- 
inf,  it  it  probabla  that  the  inMew  bad  thooght 
nora  tboat  the  ontsidet  than  the  latter  had  lei. 
rare  to  reeiprocata. 

"I  im. afraid  you  have  had  a  ehiU  drive, 
Mftdemoii''-— <•  Herber  t't  feelingt  cheelc  ed  him. 
He  remembered  Juliana  Stoelc'e  aiFeoting  history 
ef  tbe  oiekBane,  and  would  not,  eould  not,  adopt 
tbe  ttf it  of  the  Crippt  family ;  and  one  glance 
tt  tbe  arerted  oountenance,  turned  to  the  win. 
doVj  as  if  gasing  out  into  the  country,  completely 
nealled  his  feelings  of  the  former  niglit.  Juliana's 
**  Fiir  Lily"  was  drooping,  beat  by  tbe  storm, 
**  furehsrged  with  rain/'  The  few  more  words 
wiiieh  be  addressed  to  Violet,  were  spolcen  in  a 
roiee  whieh  had  softened  involuntarily  with  the 
changed  ebaraeter  of  his  feelings.  There  is,  per. 
baps,  BO  expression  of  sympathy  more  touohing 
to  delicate  sensibility,  than  that  which  cannot  be 
eooDterfeited,  cannot  deceive,  the  tones  of  the 
Toiee,  isvolootarily  attuning  themselves  to  the 
tooe  of  the  heart  that  is  spoken  to,  more  by  their 
nosie  than  by  any  form  of  words.  Violet  half 
looked  up ;  but  she  did  not  yet  reply. 

^' Mademoieelle  Gabrielle  is  scarcely  awalce 
jet,"  said  her  lively  companion,  as  if  to  atone 
for  Violet's  want  oif  courtesy.  '*  Our  Journey 
vu  rather  an  impromptu^  in  which  I  delight. 
Madesioiselle  so  longs  to  hear  Pasta ;  and  1  am 
wild  to  meet  my  brother ;  and,  to  say  truth,  to 
be  in  London." 

To  Violet  tbe  painful  thought  would  ever  re* 
turn  as  they  juttraeyed,  ** What  must  he  think 
of  ne ;  and  what  does  it  signify  what  he  thinks." 
At  tbey  drew  nearer  the  metropolis,  deep,  long- 
kiried  memories  awoke  in  her  heart.  It  so 
ebaocsd  that  the  whole  W.  ■  party  were  now 
iuide,  as  Mr  and  Miss  Crippa  had  insisted  upon 
ueommodating  every  one.  The  afar-off  hum  of 
liOsdoB,  the  low  growling  thunder  of  its  mighty 
Toiee,  and  the  sight  of  the  lamps,  together,  pro- 
bal»ly,  with  the  rapidity  with  which  wine,  which 
nsit  be  paid  for,  had  been  swallowed  by  Mr 
Cripps,  after  dinner,  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
W'exiled  man  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  He 
ttlked  iaeeseantly,  became  boastful  and  hyper. 
bollcal,  and  pointed  out,  at  intervals,  the  rapid 
•MceisioB  of  obf  ects,  with  the  authority  of  a  man 
to  tbe  manner  of  town-life  bora. 

"  \Vhst  a  philosopher  you  are.  Miss  Hamilton !" 
vbiapsred  Charles  Herbert,  leaning  over,  towards 
tbe  vrapped.up  silent  Prima  Donna,  who  had 
dedtoedto  dine,  as  she  had  to  break  fast,  from  very 
ibame  of  shewing  her  tear-stained,  wan  face,  and 
vbo,  for  many  miles  back,  had  not  spoken  one 
vord.  **  I  had  imagined  it  impossible  for  one  so 
yoQag  to  enter  mighty  London  for  the  first  time 
vitboat  some  token  of  excitement." 

"  Bat  this  is  not  the  first  time — ob  no ! — ^not 
fbe  first !- 

Tbe  rest  of  the  reply  was  lost  in  tbe  inaudible 
or  inarticulate  vo|ce,  which  silenced  Mr  Herbert's 
•bisrvation.  Violet  well  remembered  that,  when 
Wtvsea  six  and  seven-  years  of  age,  she  had 
coeie  from  h^r  convent  in  France  to  London 
^ith  her  firther,  on  tiieir  way  to  ficotland.    She 


remembered  something  of  the  river  and  theahips, 
and,  especially,  of  a  dismal  chamber  in  the  Tower« 
in  which  the  two  boy  princes,  the  sons  of  £d. 
ward  the  Fourth,  were  said  to  have  been  rour. 
dered.  But  her  most  vivid  memory  was,  sleeping 
in  a  crib  in  her  father's  chamber  at  the  hotel,  lest, 
as  he  said,  she  should  be  stolen  ;  and  of  a  kind 
Scottish  woman,  hired  to  be  her  attendant  to 
Scotland.  These  were  a  few,  among  the  multi- 
plicity of  broken  images,  which  floated  back 
upon  the  mind  of  the  orphan  girl,  and  shut  out 
present  scenes.  That  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
and  desolation  ;  that  sinking  and  inanition  of  the 
aifeotions  of  the  heart,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  low  spirits  ;  was  stealing  over  her.  In  all  that 
**  Mighty  Heart,"  throbbing  tumultuously  around, 
there  was  no  memory  or  thought  for  her — no  place 
for  her  image.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  could 
she,  at  that  moment,  have  recalled  one  human 
being,  as  existing  in  London,  whom  she  had  ever 
before  beheld  or  spoken  to.  When  Mr  Charles 
Herbert  placed  her  in  the  hackney  coach,  which 
was  to  convey  the  Crippses  to  the  hotel  selected, 
Violet  felt  as  if  she  parted  with  a  friend ;  al. 
most  ber  last  friend;  yet  they  were  not 
even  acquainted.  This  day  their  intercourse 
had  been  merely  in  dumb  show ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  coach  door,  saying,  ^'  You  have 
dropped  this  letter,  ma'am," — as  he  held  out  the 
epistle  of  Susan  Cripps,  which  had  fallen  from 
Violet's  dress,  in  getting  from  the  m^il-coaeh  into 
the  ether  vehicle — from  fear  that  Susan's  secret 
might  be  detected,  and  a  nameless  feeling  of 
sh%me  and  vexation,  she  blushed  and  faltered, 
and,  eagerly  grasping  at  tbe  letter,  forgot  to  re« 
turn  thanks  to  its  preserver.  "  A  billet. doux, 
ready  prepared,"  said  Maria  Cripps,  with  a  laugh. 

Prompt,  active,  and  indefatigable  person  as 
was  Mr  Cripps,  and  much  as  Uy  before  him  to 
do,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  that  night, 
though  much  might  be  planned  and  discussed. 
He  was  still  in  unusual  good  humour  and  good 
spirits.  Tea  was  ordered,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  slight  supper  and  mulled  wine,  as 
"  Mademoiselle  had  fasted  all  day."  A  hundred 
plans  for  pleasure  and  amusement  were  chalked 
out;  visits  to  the  theatres  and  concert^rooms 
holding  the  first  place.  The  -season  was  just 
opening;  and  London  promised  to  be  unusually 
full  and  gay.  It  was  the  first  year  of  a  new  Par. 
liament,  and  of  a  new  and  popular  reign.  Mr 
Cripps  enjoined  his  pupil  to  sleep  long,  and  re. 
cover  her  spirits  and  good  looks  before  she  faced 
London ;  though  they  were  to  be  quite  incognito, 
save  to  a  few  particular  friends,  until  Mr  Cripps 
had  got  a  house.  A  house,  a  good  house,  was 
his  first  object.  •*  Much,  young  ladies,  very 
much  depends  on  the  sort  of  house  and  estar 
blishment  one  launches  with  in  London,"  was 
his  text  Violet  strove  to  be  edified  by  the 
sermon ;  strove  to  be  grateful  and  cheerful,  and 
to  school  her  reason  to  her  fortunes. 

Fatigue  and  exhaustion  seconded  the  kind 
injunctions  of  Mr  Cripps ;  and  his  pupil  slept 
profoundly,  long  after  the  complicated  machinery 
ef  the  Modern  Sabei  was  moriine  <M)d  roaring 
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around  her.  When  she  descended  late  to  the 
drawiDg-room^  which  Mr  Cripps  had  engaged^ 
that  gentleman  had  gone  ahroad.  Breakfast 
stood  untouched  ;  Miss  Cripps  had  not  appeared ; 
and  Mike  Twig,  with  an  extra  polish  on  his  shoes, 
and  an  extra  brush  on  his  blue  livery,  (both  in 
honour  of  London,)  stood  at  the  door,  in  waiting. 
Violet  thought  of  Susan  s  letter :  Would  Mike 
prove  either  an  intelligent  or  a  faithful  emissary  ? 
for,  beyond  the  simple  name,  ''  Mr  Robert  Mor- 
timer," Susan's  letter  bore  no  address  ;  the  want 
of  that  was  no  small  part  of  Susan's  affliction. 

Violet's  pride  and  delicacy  revolted  from  tam- 
pering n  ith  the  awkward  booby,  who  amused  her 
by  his  more  awkward  imitation  of  the  airs  of  the 
alert  and  smartly-dressed  waiters,  whisking 
about  the  passages,  or  lounging  in  the  outer 
lobbies.  Mike  placed  a  chair  for  her;  poked 
the  fire,  in  their  style ;  and  pushed  over  the  morn- 
ing papers,  in  which  his  master  had  been  house- 
hunting. The  imitation  was  hopeful :  Mike  was 
an  improvable  subject. 


CnAPTER  IV. 

A  house  is,  as  Professor  Cryppes  had  remarked, 
a  most  important  affair  to  every  man  settling  in 
London.     In  country  towns,  a  family  may  give 
the  respectability  to  a  dwelling  which,  in  London, 
they  must  borrow  from  it.      There  the  man 
belongs  rather  to  the  house  than  the  house  to  the 
man.  fiut  to  an  unknown  professional  man,  or  an 
artist,  a  dwelling  is  more  than  to  any  one  else. 
A  house  is  much,  but  a  locality,  be  it  street  or 
square,  row  or  terrace,  is  often  more.    The  long 
estrangement  of  Mr  Cripps  from  the  metropolis, 
though  he  had'  made  a  run  up  occasionally,  to 
refresh  his  musical  tastes,  had  thrown  him  far 
behind  the  age  in  knowledge  of  eligible  locali- 
ties.   It  was  an  anxious  subject ;  and,  like  the 
Irishman's  pig,  Mr  Cripps,  on  his  mind's  loco- 
motives, *'  ran  up  all  manner  of  streets."    In  his 
heyday  of   youth,  some  of  the  Picadilly  streets 
were   ''tiptop;"  such  a  place  as  Upper  Baker 
Street,  most  respectable  ;  and  Harley  Street,  If 
somewhat  pastS,  still  almost  an  aristocratic  quar. 
ter;   Grosvenor   Street   and  Albemarle  Street, 
were  then  more  than  unexceptionable ;  and  New 
Bond  Street,  for  a  professional  man,  had  its  eli- 
gibilities.    A  fashionable   quarter   was,   at   all 
events,  indispensable;   and,  that    gained,    not 
to  be  too  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  Clubs,  the 
State  offices,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  came 
next :  but  the  great  desideratum  was,  to  unite  a 
good  style  of  house  with  some  regard  to  economy. 
Even  frugal  Mrs  Cripps  herself  had  said — '*  Now 
Cripps,  don't  be  penny  wise."    >^or  the  Professor 
was,  in  theory,  a  rigid  economist ;  as  he  well 
knew  that  no  man  could  long  get  on  agreeably 
who  did  not  manage,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make 
both  ends  meet  on  the  31  st  of  December ;  and  bis 
only  mistake  was  the  capital  one,  of  imagining  that 
impossible  results  were  to  be  brought  about  by 
that  knowledge  of  the  Town  on  which  he  piqued 
himself,  together  with  Mrs  Cripps'  management. 
Now,  that  a  guinea  (and,  still  more  easily,  a  thou- 
sand of  them)  •  will,  in  London    or  anywhere 


« 

else,  go  farther  under  one  system  of  economy 
than  another^  is  undeniable ;  but  we  defy  it  to 
do  the  fair  business  of  two,  or  even  of  one  and 
a  half: — Mr  Cripps'  details  were  faultless,  it  was 
the  magnitude  of  his  scale  that  was  wrong. 

He  had  taken  a  cabriolet  on  this  morning, 
and  driven  to  several  places,  which,  by  the  ante. 
diluvian  notions  of  1814,  were  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  was  still  absent,  thus  engaged, 
when  Mike  Twig  announced  to  Violet,  at  ho 
nearly  swung  the  door  off  its  hinges, 

"  Maister  Squintin  Cripps,  Marmosell  ;**  and 
a  phenomenon  of  the  Yellow  Glove  School  en- 
tered.  Violet  had  previously  seen  some  rather 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  genuine  provincial 
dandy,  and  caricature  engravings  of  rampant 
metropolitan  samples:  but  the  real  and  tangi- 
ble Jack  Quintin  Cripps  out-Heroded  all  her 
imaginary  Herods.  Every  point  about  him— 
person,  features,  and  equipments — appeared 
the  very  caricature  of  exaggerated  low  dandy* 
ism  :  his  mother's  large  nose— not  lloroan, 
but  approaching  the  order — ^was  enlarged  tu 
absurdity ;  an  eyeglass,  fixed  permanently  in  hii 
left  eye,  could  not  conceal  a  C4)mica],  rather  than 
disagreeable,  obliquity  of  vision  ;  and  from  the 
bristly  jungle  covering  the  most  of  his  face,  (hoM 
features  looked  fiercely  forth,  the  whole  crowned 
by  the  admired  and  studied  disorder  of  a  redun- 
dant fell  of  coarse  black  hair.  Violet  could 
scarce  take  note  of  the  accoutrements  of  thii 
extraordinary  personage,  of  the  embroidered 
satin  cravat,  the  ditto  waistcoat,  the  snip- tailed 
amber- coloured  coat,  the  French  bootikiM,  into 
which  midland-county  feet  were  most  mercilessly 
squeezed — and  the  badge  of  the  order,  the 
yellow  (soiled)  gloves — from  very  wonderment 
at  the  wearer,  and  the  air  with  which,  by  s 
swinging  bow,  he   threw  himself  forward,  hat 

in  hand,  d  la ^    But  we  must  not  mention 

the  ultra- exquisite,  whom  Jack  Cripps  had  the 
audacity  to  copy,  as  happily  as  a  man-monkey 
may  a  monke^'-man.  "  I  have  produced  a  sen- 
sation,"  was  Jack's  thought.  ''  Such  a  figure  for 
Maria  to  rave  so  much  about,"  was  the  thought 
of  Violet.  ''Oh,  enviable  eyes  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion, what  glamour  lurks  in  ye !" 

In  the  meantime,  Mike  Twig,  totally  forget, 
ting  his  manners,  with  the  door-handle  in  hit 
paw,  gased  upon  the  transfiguration  of  Jack— • 
like  Tarn  O'Shanter  upon  the  madly  hilarious 

dance  of  the  witches — 

Glowered  like  ane  bewitched^ 
And  thought  his  very  een  enriched, 

and  at  a  loss  where  to  fix  his  chief  admiration. 

It  must  probably  have  been  on  the  muatachios, 

which,,  from  that  day,  Mike  began  to  cultivato 

on  his  own  upper  lip, 

*'  1  presume  I  have  the  honour  to  see  Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle,  the  talented  pupil  of  Profeo- 
sor  Crypp-es,"  said  the  figurant,  with  another 
swinging  bow. 

*'  If  you  address  me,  sir,  I  am  called  Mist 
Hamilton,"  said  Violet,  with  sudden  dignity. 
She  had  risen  without  advancing. 

''And  I  am^at^our  service,  MA'n'aelle,  Mc 
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JoIinQaintin  Crypp-es.  I  must  introduce  myflelf, 
1  hod.  The  Governor  in  abroad.  It  seems ;  and  I 
soppote  mj  sister,  whose  note  I  found  at  my 
cbambers,  vbea  I  returned  from  the — the  opera, 
dui  fflorniof,  has  not  appeared  yet.  Will  you, 
Milter — what  is  your  name  ?  My  father's  man, 
I  suppose  you  are?  Will  you  inform  Mi<is 
Crjpp-M  that  Mr  Quintin  Crypp-es  is  beloir  ?" 

"  DttDna  ye  know  mae,  then,  Meister  Squin- 
tin  r  grinned  Twi^,  *'  Mtkie  Twig  ;  but  I 
has  ^oved  some,  I  reckon."  And  Mike  drew 
Hp  his  head  like  a  plou;(h>boy  at  his  first  drill, 
as  if  pleasantly  conspious  of  the  change  fpr  the 
betUr  Id  person  and  demeanour,  which  had  ren. 
dered  Mr  Squtotin  obliTious  of  im  old  friend. 

'*  Sir  r  enunciated  the  dandy,  in  a  voice  meant 
to  change  Mike  Twig  into  stone,  and  which  for 
the  moment  did  freeze  his  smiling  cheeks  into 
the  eooaistence  of  ill- ret,  muddy  jellies,  "  carry 
my  message  to  Miss  Crypp-es,  fellow." 

"  A  wuil  tell  Miss  Polly,"  said  lilike,  doggedly, 
aad  rather  slamming  the  door, — ^that  favourite 
or^ao,  upon  which  an  angry  domestic  plays  off  his 
wrathful  fancies. 

**  When  can  Professor  Crypp-es  have  picked 
up  that  animal  ?  His  good<-nature  is  ever  lead- 
iojT  him  into  such  scrapes."    No  reply. 

"  Chawmiog  mawning  this,  Ma'm'selle  !"  And 
Bov  Mr  Quintin  exhibited'  his  paces  and  dress, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  young  lady,  by  lounging 
about  the  room.  *'  I  understand  that  my  friend, 
Mr  Charles  Herbert,  and  Sir  George  Lees,  tra- 
Telled  up  with  my  father  yesterday  ?" 

Violet  bowed  slightly;  scornfully  thinking, 
^  Ills  friend  !  Mr  Herbert  never  even  spoke  to 
kim,  I  am  sure." 

''Hot  work  at  the  election,  I  understand.    No 

doQbt,  the  W.     ■  .  Dons  fancy  they  carried  it ; 

not  aware  of  the  great  guns  bearing  on  them 

from  the  centre,  the  London  Press,  Mademoi* 

ttUe — thunder  directed  by — ^to  speak  more  plain- 
ly  " 

"Quintin!  dear  Quintin!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Cripps,  jumping  into  her  brother's  arms  with 

real  joy. 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kio.*'  The  lovely  face  of  Violet  kindled  into 
i^eet  smiles,  as  she  beheld  the  affectionate  greet* 
ng;  and  she  turned  next  to  the  placable  domes. 
tie,  whose  mouth,  that  potato  and  bacon- trap  so 
^horrent  to  Mrs.  Cripps,  widened  from  ear  to 
^  in  sympathy. 

"  Dear  Quintin,  I  am  so  overjoyed  to  meet 
70a  in  London!  How  charmingly  you  are 
drnsed,  and  looking  so  handsome;  don't  you 
thifik  so,  Gabrielle?  But  you  never  saw  my  bro« 
tker before.  Let  me  introduce  you;  Mademoi- 
^f  papa's  pnpilj  of  whom  you  have  heard  so 
Bvdu  My  eldest  brother,  Mr  John  Quintin, 
Mademoiselle: — ^there  now,  do  be  friends  !"  and 
^  iotrodnetion  ended  in  a  giggling  whisper, 
vhieh  made  Mr  Quintin  fix  his  eyes,  as  directly 
*■  apparently  they  could  be  fixed  on  any  object, 
vpon  Violet. 

*[  We  will  be  quite  one  family,  by  and  by, 
Quat.;  and  you  tueh  aa  ncquiaitian  to  ut  •<  » 


beau  ;  for,  at  first,  we  shall  have  so  much  to  sec, 
you  know.    But  you  don't  inquire  for  the  poor 

souls  in  dull,  stupid  W .    Thank  my  star^*, 

we  have  cut  it  at  last  I" 

**  How  are  Sulce,  and  Neddy,  and  the  old  lady, 
nnd  little  Emmy  ?— -^loes  she  grow  up  a  beauty^ 
the  little  creature  ?" 

•'  Quite  lovely,  I  assure  you.  Is  not  my  sister 
Emily  quite  a  beauty.  Mademoiselle  ?" 

*'  She  is  a  very  sweet,  pretty  girl,  indeed,"  re- 
plied Violet,  glad  to  be  able  to  say  this  much 
with  a  safe  conscience;  for  the  youngest  MUs 
Cripps  was  certainly  a  pretty  girl.  Mr  Quintin 
was  protesting  the  delight  it  would  give  him  to 
run  about  everywhere,  to  fashionable  sights  and 
places,  with  his  two  beautiful  sisters,  and  their 
"  chawming"  friend,  when  "  the  Governor,"  as 
he  affected  to  call  his  father,  returned  from  his 
early  househunt,  and,  after  a  cordial  greeting, 
breakfast  was  begun.  As  it  proceeded,  Mr  Cripps 
made  a  furtive  examination  of  his  elder  hope ; 
who  was  now  in  full  career  of  second-hand  metro, 
politan  smalUtalk.  Whatever  personal  improve- 
ment was  apparent  the  paternal  heart  of  Mr  Cripps 
acknowledged  to  the  utmost :  but,  to  his  critical 
and  experienced  eye,  many  faults  were  visible  in 
those  very  points  on  which  Mr  Quintin  prided 
himself  most, — dress,  air^  and  language  ;  faults 
which  might  have  been  overlooked  in  a  high. 
born,  superlative  coxcomb,  but  which  would 
never  pass  in  a  Jack  Cripps,  who  had  his  way  to 
push  by  talents  and  address,  and  neither  fortune 
nor  connexion  to  bear  him  out.  MrQsintin  was 
loud  in  speech;  so  loud  in  laughter  as  to  hor. 
rify  the  nerves  of  the  old  Court-bred  singing.boy 
of  Windsor ;  dictatorial,  and  affected.  But  his 
father  was  aware  that  Jack  did  not  wholly  wuut 
for  the  instinct  or  the  tact  necessary  to  the  sue 
cess  of  talent ;  and  his  own  experience  was  fully 
equal  to  giving  both  paternal  hints  and  checks. 
Both  were  required. 

.  In  the  meantime^  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  search  for  houses,  which,  after  break- 
fast, Mr  Cripps  proposed  to  resume  with  the 
ladies. 

"  Hang  it.  Governor,"  said  Jack,  with  a  touch 
of  swagger  which  delighted  his  sister,  "  you 
surely  do  not  intend  to  plant  yourself,  and  grow 
intohouse-leeksand  cabbages  in  those  dingy  holes  ^ 
Whereabouts  t#  Harley  Street  }  Depend  upon  it, 
I  know  something  of  the  town.  There  is  an 
order  of  persons  who  may  live  anywhere — ^your 
old-fashioned,  high  nobility — Duchesses  of  three 
tails,  as  my  friend  Barker  calls  them:  but,  for 
persons  of  our  style,  the  Regent's  Pawk,  sir,  or 
that  vicinage,  is  the  thing." 

Mr  Jack  Quintin  squeezed  an  egg-shell  in 
confirmation  of  this  decision ;  and  Miss  Cripps 
exclaimed — **  O  yes,  the  Regent's  Park  ;  I  vote 
for  it;  Mrs  Herbert  lives  there,  and  Sir  George." 
The  elder  Cripps  was  rather  nettled  by  the  dis. 
paragement  cast  by  implication  on  his  knowledge 
of  <<  the  town"  by  his  gifted  son — and  before  his 
daughter  and  his  papil  too.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  what  Quintin  alleged ;  and  it  la  certain 
that  thecharacteror  fair  fame  of  ftftreet,  like  thai 
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of  a  woman^  9mm  whiipared  awaf  ^  oan  never  be 
restored^  though  tkeee  having  an  iaftereat  in  the 
buildings  and  gronnd.renta  eannot  .sue  for  da- 
mages. But  with  all  this  momentarj  superiorilj 
of  knowledge  aeto  the  localities  caluni»iato4»  Mr 
Cripps  felt  that  the  young  gentleman  knew  the 
towB  eaiy  on  its  surface ;  and  feared,  moreover^ 
that  he  had  faUe«  among  a  horridly  bad  set  of 
under.bred  fashiooahlca  aiid  literati. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  t»  speak  English 
since  you  came  to  London,  Jack,**  eald  the 
father.  "  Say  Park,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  leave 
under-bred  persons  to  establish  their  claims  to 
fine  breeding  by  slang  and  superfine  pronuncia- 
tion." Mr  Cripps  himself  spoke  English  with 
such  perfect  purity  and  nicety,  and  freedom  from 
all  peculiarity  of  accent,  that,  when  he  had  first 

settled  in  W ,  it  became  a  doubt,  with  the 

higher  classes  of  that  town,  whether  be  was  a 
native  Englishman  or  not ;  so  much  had  early 
association  with  the  "  best  society"  simplified  his 
speech. 

Mr  Jsck  was,  in  his  turn,  offended  at  the  open 
rebuke  on  a  point  where  he  was  keenly  susoep. 
tible ;  but  he  affected  to  laugh  while  he  repeated- 
Parrr^k  with  a  running  fire  of  r'e  like  a  Norman 
or  Northumbrian ;  and  his  father  prudently  re« 
served  his  opinion  on  Jack's  slang  and  strange 
"  set-out'  for  a  mornings  for  a  private  oppor- 
tunity. The  only  caution,  or  rather  command, 
which  he  directly  and  decidedly  gave  wae,  that 
Mr  Jack  should  not  venture  to  introduce  any  one 
of  those  five  hundred  learned  friends  of  his  who 
had  each  a  play  coming  out  at  Drury  Lane  or 
Co  vent  Garden,  an  article  on  the  Turf  to  appear 
in  the  next  Quarterly,  or  a  hisjtorical  psinting  in 
progress,  by  private  oommand  of  his  Majesty, 
until  his  father  or  mother  gave  permission. 
Jack  was  sulky  for  a  minute,  not  more,  for  the 
ladies  were  now  equipped  to  go  out. 

Though  the  senior  Cripps  was  satisfied  that  he 
knew  <<  the  town,"  from  its  core  to  its  cuticle, 
much  better  than  his  son,  the  Industrious  Jack^ 
might,  he  thought,  in  his  few  welUemployed 
months,  have  learned  something  of  its  evec« 
changing  garbs  and  ussges,  which  had  escaped  his 
sire.  He  had  daily  perambulated  every  fashionable 
quarter,  and  freely  rangedfrom  the  Opera.  House, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lowest  haunts  where  plea- 
sure is  sought  and  life  seen,  on  the  other.  New 
shops,  fashionable  tailors,  popular  eating-houses, 
clubs,  and  hells,  &c.,  &c,  were,  at  least  exter- 
nally, quite  familiar  to  him  ;  and  this  <'  Regent's 
Pawk"  sounded  well.  Jack  knew  of  one  very 
elegant  though  small  house,  exquisitely  furnished, 
and  to  be  let  on  very  moderate  terms. 

''  'Tis  only  a  bachelor  esUblUhment,"  said 
Jack  ;  **  you  would  require  to  huddle ;  but^  it  is 
exquisitely  appointed,  and  the  reception  roome 
are  splendid  ;  the  ooach-house  and  stables,  first- 
rate.  No  more  knowing  fellow  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  than  wae  the  Honourable  Frede- 
rick Shufileton." 

.  "  And  where  haa  he  ehufiled  U }"  inqvired 
Miss  Cripps. 

.  <'  Levantedj  my  deari  to  Brniseb^  I  beliore^ 


or  somewhere  at  these  German  watering.plseei, 
where  black-legs  most  do  congregate,  to  see  if 
he  can't  find  a  Hungarian,  a  Russian,  or,  hspl^, 
an  American  pigeon*  Plucked  himself,  he  pladci 
again. 

''  And  his  creditors  let  his  house  for  biai. 
Well,  Jack)  what  is  )rottr  wonderfully  cheap-— 
suppoeiBg  the  place  should  suit  my  views  ?" 

'*  Oh,  not  above  some  fifty  or  eighty  guineas  s- 
month  I  The  house  is  small;  but  a  conservatory^ 
capital  place  for  a  sly  flirt8ti«i»— capital  coach- 
house, and  airy  stables  foe  faur  horses.  I  haveieen 
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Far  whiek  papa  has  no  manner  of  use,  yoa 
know,"  said  Mise  Cripps,  looking  at  psps,  sag* 
geetingly;  as  if  prompting,  if  not  a  new  chariot,  yet 
some  sort  of  showy  vehicle  of  the  genus  pbaetoo. 

"  You  don't  suppose,  Pol,  that  the  Professor  ii 
to  pad  the  hoof  among  his  fashionable  pupils,  er, 
on  rainy  days,  job  a  cab  ?  That  would  be  no  fSk 
What  lady,  as  Barker  said  to  me  when  we 
talked  the  thing  over,  would  give  five  eovereigni 
for  a  half-hour's  lesson  for  her  daughter,  if  the 
Mautro  walked  up  to  her  door  on  bis  own  legt, 
and  left  his  clogs  and  Mackintosh  with  the  porter? 
— ^No,  no,  pretty  Pol,  that  won't  do." 

Mr  Cripps'  opinion  of  his  eon's  wisdom  roes 
with  every  word. 

**  The  Barker  you  mean  is  the  clever  jour* 
nelist.  Jack  ?  We  must  know  kim.  Hs  hu 
some  place  in  society  ;  and  the  pen  t#  an  instru- 
ment i" 

''You  need  not  call  me  P0II7,  however, 
Quintin,"  said  Polly,  in  a  tone  of  pique.  ''  It  is 
vulgar,  and  I  hate  it  s— that  wae  an  old  qusrrel 
of  ours.  But  1  fancy  you  are  quite  right  about 
the  difference,  to  a  professional  man  in  London, 
of  walking  and  riding  in  his  own  carriage.  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  sayj  that,  till  psps 
got  a  pupil  among  the  County  people  at  W— ^^ 
he  had  scarce  one  pupil."  But,  Jack  Quiolin 
could  not  tarry  for  his  mother  s  words  of  wis- 
dom. <'  Not  call  you  Poll,  my  dear ;  for  sure 
I  did  not  call  you  Polly  ?  I  shall  though.  Yoa 
like  to  be  called  Maria,  perhaps  ?" 

*^  'Tis  my  baptismal  name.  Jack." 

**  And  you  may  use  it  again  in  your  marrlsgi 
settlements,  and  in  your  will ;  but,  till  then,  I 
shall  call  you  PolL  The  Mariaa  are  all  goos 
down  in  fashionable  life,  down  to  the  beeemeat 
floors  and  the  provinces,  with  the  Lauras  sad 
Louisas,  and  Carolina  M'ilhelmina  Amelis 
Skeggs.  in  drawing-rooms  and  green-reomf, 
it  is  now  Jack  and  Kate,  Meg  and  Ned«  Pat  sad 
Poll." 

Mr  Cripps  feared  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  the  vulgarity  hinted  at  by  hie  eon.  The  ele- 
gant manners  of  his  youth  were  evidently  st  s 
discount  in  fashionable  life.  Nobody  seemed  to 
mind  anybody  or  anything,  eave  their  own  esis 
and  oonvenienee ;  and  the  only  reoegniaableruls 
of  good  breeding,  was  the  greatest  amount  of 
selfish  eigoyment  and  egotlatical  indulgence,  with 
the  least  possible  interference  with  the  ssUih* 
nese  or  egotism  of  one's  neighbours. 
^  Suppose^  Jacki  we  take  a  look  of  thk  toy« 
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ikop,  0^  bird'fl  CMge,  at  nghij  pounds  a^^noiltli.  It 
may  anoM  th#  ladiM." 

Jkfr  Cripft  rutkg  to  order  Mike  Twig  to  call  a 
smcb. 

"  VdmHtny  flmtflierefotttwnififi'/  cried  the 
ehitie  Jaek,  springing  to  hia  feat. 

<'  Hotravcr  you  manage  about  Poll  and  Suke^ 
I  don't  cbooae  to  be  *  the  governor/  air." 

"  Million  pardona,  aimuhle  papa ;  the  Profea. 
wr,  onlj." 

Jack  boired,  and  hia  father  amiled.  The  com* 
pict  vac  eatabliahedj  the  honorary  dignity 
ratified.  The  idea,  though  Jack's,  waa  good. 
Simethiog  of  the  kind  had  before  eroaaed  the 
niad  of  the  Profeetor.  He  waa  not  like  Juliet. 
To  lorars,  there  may  be  nothing  in  a  name^ 
tboof  b  tsry  much  to  a  talented  gentleman,  hunt- 
ing for  patronage,  among  the  vulgar  great,  in 
the  jostling  herda  of  London. 

"  Mike,  call  a  coach,  and  look  it  be  a  decent 
one,  witb  brutea  not  quite  fit  for  the  knacker'a 
fud,"   Jack  interfered 

''With  deference,  Profeasor,  I  say  no;  from 
nmriie  to  gaa-blase,  there  ia  no  longer  any 
hnArny  medium  between  one'a  own  bit  of  blood 
or  ooe's  own  carriage,  and  one'a  proper  legs ; 
unless  a  man  ia  on  a  lark,  or  bound  for  hia  soli- 
citor's or  his  banker'a,  or  a  visit,  on  the  aly,  to 
seme  of  the  by.  8treeta«" 

''  What  perciae  apeciea  of  wehicle  would  yon 
vaot,  sur,"  inquired  Mike  Twig,  deairous  of 
displaying  the  knowledge  he  had  already  at* 
taioed  of  the  naiaea  of' queer  conveyances  never 
leeo  in  W . 

"  The  Professor  don't  require  a  coach,  Mister 

Michael ;  you  may  withdraw Never, 

PuU,  my  love,  throw  away  a  Mike  upon  a  lout 
lilce  that,  or  any  menial.  Mike,  like  Jack,  ia  for 
oor  faroiliara ;  that  eaay  familiarity  among  our- 
nlrcs,  in  our  ordinary  intereoursOf  which  is  now 
the  order  of  the  day,  renders  it  indispensably 
riq«isite  to  be  strictly  punctilious  with  our  domes- 
tics. Were  the  creature  your  brother,  you  could 
only  call  him  Mike.  I  can't  imagine,  by  the  way^ 
vhat  tempted  you  to  lumber  youraelvea  with  the 
Asimal :  he  ie  far  too  overgrown  for  a  tiger,  too 
einiBsjr  for  a  page;  and  he  knowa  nothing  of  town, 
«r  or  hia  dutiea." 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  giving  my  arm  to 
k  Bells  Hamilton,  aa  De  Grammont  aaya*— ah, 
tbe  vitty  rogue  ;"  and  Jack  auited  the  action  to 
the  word.  Violet  ahrunk  back  among  the  at* 
tNidant  and  obaervant  waiters.  The  elder  Mr 
Cripps  waa  more  than  auapioioua  that  the  flaahy 
osvat  and  waistGoat,  aAd  swallow-tailed  amber 
cost*  sad  dirtyiah  yellow  glovee,  were  nut  quite 
*^pos  to  morning  pedestrian  exercise.  He  came 
tothsiastant  rescue  of  Violet,  with,  '*  Jack,  Uke 
c^  of  your  aiater ;"  and  the  aomewhat  diacom^ 
^  Jack  walkedoff ;  but  aoon  rallied.    The  girla 

aught  not  be  quite  the  thing ;  their  W bon- 

■tts  were  of  a  paat  mode ;  but  it  was  aomething  to 
havs  the  amber  swallow.taili  with  iu  gilt  buttons, 
M«n  in  Regent  Street,  near  a  petticoat  of  nnana* 
FmM  skafaetec*  Jaik'a  eeqaaintenoe  in  London 


did  not  yet  lie  among  young  ladies  to  whom  very 
particular  introductions  were  required.  He  had 
got  much  better  on  among  the  men  than  the  woi* 
men.  The  Eagtjah  are  a  aadiy  enesewil  sel>  li* 
might  have  said,  with  Lord  Dudley— '*  There  ia 
not  a  respectable  house  in  London  int<>  which  I 
can  walk  and  get  a  cup  of  tea."  Now,  he  had,  ia  hie 
own  town,  mother,  alsters,  aweethearts ;  and  it  did 
him  good  this  morning  to  be  in  female  society  onee 
again.  Besides,  the  girls  were  worth  eaating  a 
second  look  after,  at  least  at  ao  early  and  empty 
an  hour,  in  any  atreet  of  Weatminster.  Polly 
Crippa  waa  what  ia  termed  a  ahowy  girl.  Without 
peculiar  grace  or  elegance,  ahe  had  a  good  figure  | 
carried  her  head  well ;  beat  time  wonderfully 
well  to  Jack'a  pace,  for  a  ruatie  then  first  on  the 
stones  ;  and  had  enough,  and  to  spare,  of  fresh 
complexion,  with  large  black  eyee  which  might 
be  defined,  mathematically,  aa  a  auperficies,  ''hav« 
iog  length  and  breadth,  but  no  depth."  They  deep*- 
ened  in  time.  Polly  already  made  more  violent 
U!«e  of  theae  orba  than  her  father  fancied  in  good 
taate,  or  altogether  to  the  purpoae,  though  they 
were  eyes  which  the  mass  admire  in  prescriptive 
right  of  colour. 

As  they  advanced,  Mr  Jack  looked  back  at 
proper  juncturea,  to  eatablish  publicly  his  claim 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  respectable,  compact,  and 
neatly.dressed  little  gentleman  in  blaeki  and 
the  sylph-like  croHture  that  hung  on  hia  arm. 

The  apirita  of  Violet  Improved  with  the  air  end 
the  animated  acene  around  her.  She  was  par* 
ticularly  attracted  by  the  print*ahopa;  and  Mr 
Crippa  waa  deairoua  of  gratifying  her  enrioaity, 
especially  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  hia  offspring,  and  eatimating 
their  real  atanding  in  street  society.  In  the 
course  of  the  walk,  two  or  three  young  meni 
also  of  the  order  of  hi  gantsjaunei,  nodded  fami-* 
liarly  to  Jack  as  they  paaaed,  and  honoured 
hia  companion  with  a  broad  atare ;  and  two  other 
young  men^  reaembling  rakiah  medical  atudents, 
in  pea-jacketa,  with  knowing  caps  set  to  the  side 
of  their  heads,  and  cigara  on  full  puff,  who  were 
much  oftener  to  be  found  walking  the  streets  than 
the  hospitals,  honoured  their  friend  Jack  Cry  ppea 
and  hia  companion  with  a  deliberate  survey* 
While  Violet  stood  absorbed  in  the  plateof  a  Holy 
Family,  from  a  painting  by  Raphael,  Mr  Crippa 
could  hear  the  one  say-* 

'*  What  bouncer  ia  that  Cryppea  has  picked 
up  ?    She  goea  well  on  her  pasterns." 

"  Don't  you  know  her  ?  Sir  George  Lees' 
mistress;  an  extravagant  little  deviL  She 
has  about  cleared  out  Lees.  And  now  that  he 
haa  got  into  the  House,  and  must  do  the  moral, 
I  fancy,  he  has  no  objection  that  Cryppea,  or 
any  one  else,  get  the  reversion  of  her." 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  Trojan ;  that  girl  ia  not 
Leea'  miatress.    I  have  seen  the  real  nymph  in 
his  phaeton  fifty  times ;  and  I  believe  I  ahould 
know  every  kept  woman  in  May  Fair,  or  belongs* 
ing  to  it." 

*'  To  be  aure  yon  mnst  be  deeply  learned.  Tern ; 
this  is  your  neand  winter." 

'<  That  is  the  gici  who  eadie  oat  at  the  Adel* 
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plii  last  Wednesilny.  Slio  is  paying  o/F  Cryppe<} 
for  getting  Barker  to  puff  her,  by  taking  hiss  arm, 
the  puppy,  juat  up  two  streets,  before,  as  she 
thinks,  any  one  is  abroad." 

"  Mercenary  jades  all  of  them,  Dick.  It  is 
not  what  a  man  is,  but  what  he  has  to  pamper 
their  vanity,  that  one  of  the  harpies  thinks  of.'| 
'' Why,  Tom,  thou  art  an  absolute  philosopher 
this  morning;  a  sage,  a  Hippocrates,  a  Galen. 
I  fear  me  the  expected  remittance  has  not  come 
to  hand.     Have  you  quarrelled  with ?" 

The  loitering  pair  of  -friends  got  beyond  ear. 
shot  of  Professor  Cryppes,  whose  attention  was 
by  this  time  otherwise  engaged.  A  middle-aged, 
handsome-looking  man,  well  putup,  and  admirably 
welt-appointed,  from  the  trouser-strap,  under  the 
sole  of  the  boot,  to  the  bridle-rein,  so  jauntily  held 
in  doe-skin  gauntlet;  a  man  that,  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's younger  days,  wont  to  be  described  as 
"  a  Parkish"  j>r  "  Hyde- Park-looking"  cavalier, 
faced  his  West  End  charger  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  and  graciously  extended  a  fore- 
finger to  salute  Jack  Cryppes,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  bold  scrutinizing  stare  at 
the  lady  in  company.  £ven  the  easy  self-pos- 
sessed Miss  Cripps  seemed  somewhat  abashed 
and  indignant,  until  Jack  stopped  short  to  an- 
nounce to  the  rest  of  the  party  his  friend  Colo- 
nel lUvers,  one  of  the  most  stylish  fellows  of  his 
years  in  London,  who  would  be. their  neighbour 
if  they  took  Shuffleton  s  house.  "  He  has  con- 
trived to  fix  himself,"  said  Jack — "  as  one  of  his 
most  ostensible  ways  and  means— 'Upon  a  widowed 
aister,  with  a  single  heiress  and  a  fat  jointure.  I 
wish  mother  or  daughter  would  take  me.  Don't 
you  think  they  might  do  worse,  Poll  ?" 

''How  you  do  rattle,  Quintin;  you  will 
make  Mademoiselle  stare  as  if  you  were  in 
earnest." 

'' Earnest!  and  am  I  not?  .  •  There,  next 
house,  acapital  one,  d  wells  another  wealthy  widow, 
Charles  Herbert's  stepmother  ;  a  devilish  fine 
woman  she  is,  and  in  such  excellent  preserva- 
tion, that  I  dare  say  Herbert  sometimes  wishes 
there  were  no  such  canonical  prohibition  as  '  a 
man  may  not  marry  his  stepmother,  his  father's 
wife.'  I  would  not  make  bones  about  accepting 
her  ;«»that'8  her  house— -the  third  off,  with  the 
what-d'ye-call-'ems  in  the  balcony." 

"  Camellias,"  said  Violet,  looking  with  admi- 
ration  upon  some  beautiful  and  tree-like  speci- 
mens of  the  camellia,  set  out  for  air  on  this  soft 
and  sunny  winters  morning.  A  lady  of  very 
youthful  appearance,  in  a  handsome  morning, 
dress,  was  giving  orders  to  a  footman  about  pla- 
cing the  jars;  and  Violet  fancied,  though  it  might 
be  only  fancy,  that  she  had  disappeared  abruptly 
before  her  business  was  completed,  as  if  dissatis- 
fied l^  the  staring  of  the  undaunted  Jack  and 
the  very  curious  Miss  Cripps. 

"  Marry  you,  indeed  i"  was  Violet's  thought. 
''That  lovely,  graceful  woman,  a  Mrs  Jack 
Cripps!"  The  idea  diverted  her,  and  so  did 
the  odd. person  from  whom  it  sprung ;  so  uncon- 
sciously impudent,  and  yet  occasionally  so  clever 
«nd  amaiing  in  his  impudence. 


I  "  Did  you  see  Mrs  Herbert,  Gabriclle  ?  Such 
a  love  of  a  cashmere  over  her  dress ;  a  clear, 
muslin  morning  robe,  lined  with  pale  lilac,  and 
a  Mary  Stuart  cap ;  I  have  seen  nothing  so  truly 
elegant.  Blowzy  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  wont 
to  wear  a  Mary  Stuart'  — 
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Apropos,  Poll,  how  is  my  little  sweetheart, 
Juliana,"  interrupted  Jack.  *'  She  will  be 
worth  a  Jews  eye  by-and-by,  that  girl;  .  . 
but  there  is  your  home,  ladies ;  that  is,  if  the 
Professor  does  not  play  stingy." 

Mr  Jack  Cripps  rung  at  the  gate  of  a  very 
pretty  house,  somewhere  between  the  style  of  the 
cottage  ornee  and  the  ornamented  suburban  villa. 
There  were,  at  least,  abundant  white-plaster  ar. 
chitectural  enrichments  of  allsorts,  French  plate- 
glass  windows,  a  veranda,  shrubs,  winter  flowers, 
verdure  and  all  in  the  highest  order. 

"  So  finished,  and  in  such  exquisite  taste," 
said  Jack.     '^  It  is  a  nonesuch." 

So  enchanting  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Cripps. 
So  fresh  and  airy, — and  so  sweetly  clean," 
said  Violet. 

"  Atweel  an*  it  is  clean,  if  it  be  nae  mair," 
said  the  respectable-looking  matron  who  admit- 
ted them,  and  who  lived  in  the  house  to  shew 
it. 

^'  Do  you  like  it.  Mademoiselle  ?"  inquired  the 
gratified  Mr  Cripps,  pleased  to  see  hia  pupil  take 
interest  in  anything.  *'  Then,  I  hope,  we  shall 
find  a  pretty  apartment  for  you,  and  your  music, 
and  books." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  replied  Violet ;  "  all 
houses  are  much  the  same  to  me." 

The  custodier  of  this  fairy  palace,  whose 
homely  or  uncouth  appearance  formed  a  gro- 
tesque  contrast  with  the  flimsy  elegancies  around 
her,  stood  ready  with  her  keys.  The  furniture, 
if  not  the  richest  that  could  be  procured,  was 
of  a  description  which  surpassed  all  the  previous 
ideas  of  Mr  Cripps  and  his  daughter,  notwith- 
standing their  experience  at  the  Grove,  where 
the  purse  of  the  doting  old  banker  had  been  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  to  his  gay  young  bride,  realizing^ 
honeymoon  dreams  of  enchantment.  In  this  small 
establishment  there  was  an  exquisite  adaptation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole  ;  a  selection  of  whatever 
Taste,  as  the  Minister  of  luxurious  refinement, 
could  procure  from  France,  England,  or  the 
East ;  of  whatever  Italian  Art  could  contribute 
to  embellish  and  enrich,  or  the  most  refined 
English  notions  of  comfort  and  domestic  privacy 
suggest  for  personal  accommodation.  Every 
one  was  delighted,  but  Miss  Cripps  was  enrap- 
tured. The  music-room,  one  of  the  suite  of  draw- 
ing-rooms, was  declared  exquisite ;  and  the  pale 
yellow  silken-damask  furniture,  and  rich  golden, 
or  golden-like  fringe  of  the  suite,  left  her,  she 
declared,  ''nothing  to  wish  for."  As  the  gentlemen 
went  off  to  examine  the  stables,  she  protested 
that  Mrs  Cripps  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  kitchen  range  a|id  the  closets.  Violet  ad- 
mired the  implied  condescension. 

"  Is  it  not  a  perfection  of  a  house.  Made- 
moiselle ?" 

<'  It  is  very  pretty.«» -for  LondoDi  very.     One 
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can  iMtbe  blue  iiky — to-day,  al  least ;  and  there 
ig  a  promise  of  verdure  and  flowers."  And 
thottgph  there  was  neither  sea  nor  river,  hill  nor 
meadov,  village  church  nor  farm  houso,  cot  nor 
mill— essential  attributes  of  a  home  view  to  the 
imagination  of  Violet — she  again  said,  ''It  is 
verf  pretty,  indeed^  for  London." 

"For  London!  really^  Gabrielle^  one  might  fancy 
sometimes  you  had  dropt  out  of  the  moon.  What 
place  is  there,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be 
compared  to  London.*' 

Violet  sighed  deeply. 

''  The  young  Miss  may  think,  that  brave  and 
boDnfas  the  muckle  Toun  is,  it's  no  just  hame^' 
said  the  old  housekeeper.  Violet  looked  up  with 
eager  emotion  ;  while  Miss  Cripps  stared  at  the 
odd-looking  creature,  Dutchwoman  or  Scotch- 
wumaa,  most  probably  the  former;  fur  Miss  Cripps 
had  seen  both  Jeanie  Deans  and  Mog^y  Mac- 
gilpin  on  the  stage  at  W ,  and  the  old  wo- 
man a  dress^  though  peculiar,  was  not  like  theirs 
in  the  least.  But  this  idea,  with  Miss  Cripps, 
was  short  lived.  The  mirrors,  the  stoves,  the 
conches,  the  ottomans,  the  pier-tables,  the  large 
China  vases,  in  one  room,  and  the  endless  nick- 
nackeries  in  all,  were  to  be  examined ;  and  were 
each,  down  to  footstools,  and  bell-ropes,  and  gilt- 
bellows,  and  feather-dusters,  themes  of  admira- 
tion. Polly  finally  tested  the  truth  of  every 
looking-glass  ;  proved  the  softness  and  elastici- 
ty of  every /ati/eui7. 

"0  do,  Violet,  coax  Papa  to  take  this  darling 
pet  of  a  house,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  now 
sqaatted,  d  la  Turque,  on  an  ottoman,  in  the 
attitude  which  she  had  heard  was  become  fashion- 
able among  English  fine  ladies,  though  the  more 
prudish  still  scrambled  to  their  perpendicular 
1^  when  gentlemen  were  approaching. 

'*  I  wish  he  may  better  bruik  it  than  him 
that's  left  it,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  in  an 
accent  much  more  broadly  Doric  than  the  Doric 
of  these  refined  days ;  for  she  had  left  her  na- 
tive country  nearly  forty  years  before,  and  still 
retained  in  original  perfection,  the  sweet  speech 
on  which  sad  innovation  has  been  made. 

"  Vou  are  from  Scotland  ?"  said  Violet. 

"  Indeed  am  I ;  and,  what's  mair,  I'm  neither 
ashamed  of  my  kintra  nor  my  tongue.  What  for 
should  I  r 

"  I  know  not,  I  am  sure,"  said  Voilet^  smiling. 
"  Proud  rather,  I  should  say." 

'*  Ay,  that  is  as  it  may  be;  though  pride  is  no  for 
^^9  let  a  be  woman.  But  there's  ^ory  fules 
^  my  kintra  that's  ashamed  of  baith  the  ta'en 
>nd  the  tither;  the  mair  misleared  are  they 
for  their  pains.  Scotland  may  hae  gude  reason 
to  he  ashamed  o'  them  : — they  hae  nae  reason,  I 
(row,  to  be  ashamed  o'  Scotland.    Na,  na." 

Violet  was  amused  and  pleased  with  this  na- 
(val  ebullition  of  nationality,  and  paid  some 
esmplimeats  to  the  old  lady's  country ;  while  the 
latter  peered  closer  into  her  face,  as  they  stood 
alone. 

''The  other  Miss  named  ye  Violet.  She'll  Miss 
ttuirthan  she'll  Catch  that  ane,  or  I'm  mista'en;" 
^d  the  old  woman  grinned  scornfully  at  the 
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grimaces  which  Polly  Cripps  was  making  to  her 
own  image  reflected  in  tlie  mirror,  ere  she  con. 
tinned — *^  I  wont  hame,  about  a  dozen  years 
syne,  wi'  a  widow  gentleman,  who  had  a  doch- 
ter,  a  bairn  namsd  Viulet,  to  take  care  o'  her ; 
and  a  bonny,  wecl-conditioned  bit  lassie  she  was, 
poor  motherless  thing."  Violet  was  now  gazing 
intently  into  the  old  woman's  face,  as  if  trying 
to  remember  its  features.  '^  Ye  canna  be — such 
a  lang  slender  miss  as  ye  are,  just  like  a  willow 
wand — the  Major's  wee  Miss  Violet,  that  wassae 
fond  o'  our  auld-warld  tales  o'  the  Riding  times, 
and  our  ballants,  sic  as  'Gil  Morice ;'  and  wha. 
grat  sae  sjiir  for  the  'Bawbes  in  the  Wude.'  " 

*'  I  do  hope  I  am,  though,"  said  Violet,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  while  a  glow  of  pleasure  kindled 
at  her  heart,  which  had  not  visited  her  bosom 
for  many  months.  "  And  you — you  are — I  am 
almost  suro — my  most  kind  nurse  Marion  Swin- 
ton.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Gude  be  about  us  !— and  its  yoursel !  But 
I'm  no  a  gentle  Swinton;  only  Linton,  hinny—« 
though  the  Lintons  had  their  day.  And  the 
Major.?  Oh,  I  see — I  see — poor  dear  young 
leddy  !  I'm  a  rash  woman  o'  my  tongue,  and  wae 
to  vex  ye;  but  I  meant  nae  ill. 

'f  I  am  sure  not,"  said'  Violet,  trying  to  re- 
strain her  tears. 

"  Ay,  hinny,  ye  maun  e'en  try  to  be  resigned 
to  His  will,  wha  orders  a'  things  richt.  A'  fiesh 
is  grass,  and  the  glory  o'  man  like  the  fiower  o' 
the  field.  First  the  mother  ta'en  away;  and 
sair,  sair  the  Major  took  that  to  heart :  he  never 
could  name  her  name.  Then  the  father ;  the 
parent  stem,  cut  down,  or  e'er  the  blossom  could 
weel  susteen  its  ain  wecht.     But  ye  maun  strive 

to  be  resigned  to  His  will And  it 

will  be  like,  an  uncle,  or  some  ane  near  o'  kin,  ye 
are  bideing  wi'  now?"  continued  the  Scotswoman, 
in  whom  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  curio- 
sity, inborn,  and  cherished  by  early  habits,  was  as 
sharp  as  on  the  day  when  she,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  **  up  the  Water,  and  down  the 
Water,"  knew  exactly  what  every  other  man 
woman,  and  child  was  saying,  doing,  or  project 
ing.  The  teeming  wilderness  of  London  had 
not,  in  thirty  years,  been  able  to  extinguish  this 
hereditary  disposition  ;  the  natural  growth  of  a 
thinly  peopled  country;  and  it  now  mingled 
strongly  with  more  kindly  and  delicate  feelings. 

The  tears  of  Violet  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained as  she  tried  to  whisper,  '*  No  friends  !— 
no  kin  I"     And  she  retreated  to  a  window. 

With  n  natural,  if  not  very  amiable,  mixture 
of  kindly  interest  and  eager  curiosity,  Mrs  Marion 
Linton,  leaving  Violet  to  recover  her  composure 
as  she  might,  applied  for  information  to  Miss 
Cripps,  who  was  again  upon  the  ottoman,  acting 
the  languishing  sultana. 

'^'So  Miss  Violet  has  lost  her  father,  poor 
dear.  And  she  wadna  be  that  ower  weel 
left,  I'm  jalousing.  Short  outcoir.e  frae  the 
half-pay.  Miss  ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  same  fore- 
nailed.  The  Major,  though  nae  sma  drink,  as 
we  say  at  hame,  in  the  way  of  blude  and  con- 
nexion^ waana  ower  walthy  in  warld's  gear- 
Id 
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which  to  some  is  a  snare.  It's  no  ay  the  warld 
to  the  worthy,  I  trow,  in  this  dispensation  o' 
Time." 

"  I  don't  understand  Scotch,"  replied  Miss 
Cripps,  disdainfully :  and  the  Scotch  Wood  flew 
up. 

''  Scotch  !  Ca  ye  that  Scotch  ?  My  truly,  I  hae 
knappit  English  ower  lang  wi  the  hest  o'  ye  no 
to  he  ahle  to  speak  your  tongue  now,  to  my 
sorrow,  when  it  suits  my  turn.  Scotch,  quo 
she !" 

Miss  Cripps  rose  with  dignity,  and  walked  to 
A  window;  hut  instantly  started,  exclaiming, 
"  Heavens,  Gahrielle !  there  is  Charles  Herbert 
below,  with  Papa  and  Jack.  He  is  entering  the 
house,  I  declare !" 

"  And  a  good  right  Mainter  Charles  Herbert 
has  to  do  that  same,  Miss,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
laying  strong  emphasis  on  the  Maister,  so  un- 
ceremoniously dispensed  with  by  Miss  Cripps. 
"  A  gude  right  to  come  into  his  ain  cou$:in 
Maister  Shuflleton's  house,  although  I  hadna 
sent  for  him  on  particular  business — Come 
away,  Maister  Charles/'  continued  the  old  lady, 
smiling  very  graciously,  her  opinion  of  the  *spon. 
sibility  of  the  candidates  for  the  lodging,  rising 
considerably  from  their  apparent  intimacy  with 
Herbert. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs  Linton.  I  have  been 
out  of  my  duty  to  you :  but  I  only  found  Mr 
Shuffleton's  letter  when  I  returned  from  the 
country  last  night,  enjoining  me  to  write  him 
how  you  and  the  turtle-doves  were  flourishing." 

"  Bravely  baith,  Mr  Charles,"  replied  the  com- 
panion and  contrast  to  turtle-doves,  with  those 
radiant  smiles  which  shewed  how  prime  a  fa- 
vourite Herbert  was.  They  were  evidently  upon 
the  most  cordial  terms.  The  old  lady  took  the 
liberty  of  offering  him  refreshments  for  his  friends, 
probably  with  a  hospitable  eye  to  her  newly- 
discovered  friend,  "  Miss  Violet." 

Mistress  Linton  was  a  person  of  trust ;  she  was 
honoured  to  carry  keys,  both  of  cellars  and  cel- 
larets, which  she  did  with  sobriety  and  fidelity 
that  did  credit  to  her  country.  She  might  also 
have  an  eye,  in  her  civilities,  to  the  letting  of  the 
premises;  for,  although  she  neither  admired 
''  the  young  fule,  wi'  the  hassock  o'  hair  on  his 
mouth,"  nor  "  the  upsettin'  Miss,"  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  his  blacks  looked  like  a  respectable 
person,  who  could  pay  his  way ;  and  he,  more- 
over, '^  wore  linens  like  a  drap  o'  May  dew." 
Mistress  Linton  had  her  own  way  of  judging  of 
character  and  circumstances — and  she  was  sel- 
dom far  wrong. 

When  the  young  girl,  who  acted  as  her  adju- 
tant, or  orderly,  returned  after  her,  carrying  a 
tray,  Herbert  was  paying  his  respects  to  Violet 
in  the  window. 

"  His  presence  be  about  us  ! — an'  do  ye  ken 
Miss  Violet  too !  This  has  been  a  mornin  for 
the  forgathering  o'  auld  freends.  Ane  might 
think  the  fairies  and  warlocks  had  been  among 
us;  for  Miss  Violet  is  just  a  bairn  o'  my  ain,  if 
I  may  be  sae  bald ;  and  a  bonny  bairn  she  was — 
and  will  be  again;  wan  and  shilpy  as  she  now  looks 


in  this  reeky  unhalesome  toun.  .  •  .  But  d'ye 
think  the  gentleman,  your  friend,  is  like  to  come 
to  terms  for  the  house  ? — ^for  I  have  ither  twa 
or  three  jobs  i'  my  offer." 

The  confidential  business  of  Mistress  Linton 
for  some  years  back,  had  been  that  of  taking 
charge  of  the  houses  of  absent  families  of  dis- 
tinction which  were  to  be  let ;  and  she  had  found 
it  both  profitable  and  creditable.  Business  of 
this  sort  now  quite  flowed  upon  her.  If  houses 
were  to  be  let  furnished,  she  could  guess,  at  a 
glance,  who  would  take  proper  care  of  the  furni- 
ture  ;  and  who  would  promptly  pay  the  rent ;  or 
the  reverse.  And  her  fidelity  and  shrewdness 
had  so  generally  recommended  her,  that  if  Mrs 
Linton  had  been  able  to  divide  herself  into 
quarters,  she  would  have  found  two  houses  to 
take  care  of  for  each.  Her  first  impression  of 
the  Cripps  party  had  not  been  favourable :  but 
she  was  a  Scotswoman ;  Miss  Violet  Hamilton 
appeared  domesticated  among  them,  and  Mr 
Charles  Herbert  was  their  friend. 

Whether  this  young  gentleman  shirked  ap- 
pearing en  famille  in  very  public  and  fashionable 
streets  with  so  gay  and  striking  a  division  of  the 
Talented  Family,  or  whether  he  really  had  the 
document  to  seek  out  and  despatch  by  that  day's 
post  to  his  cousin  at  Brussels,  of  which  he  spuke, 
he  remained  to  search  for  it,  with  the  help  of 
Mrs  Linton ;  and  perhaps  with  another  thou^^ht. 
He  had  been  much  struck  with  the  manner 
of  Violet  on  the  former  day.  He  had  followed 
the  party  for  some  time,  when  she  was  walking 
with  little  Cripps.  It  was  the  first  time,  save 
for  a  few  hurried  moments,  on  the  morning  of 
the  hustings,  that  be  had  seen  her  in  day-light. 
She  was  beautiful — yes,  very  beautiful ;  and 
there  was  around  her  the  '-something  than 
beauty  dearer" — sympathy,  aflSnity,  fascination. 
Charles  Herbert  did  not  then  attempt  to  trace 
the  source  of  the  emotion  or  interest  with  which 
this  fair  girl  was  suddenly  inspiring  him.  He 
pitied  her ;  that  he  distinctly  knew.  And  she 
seemed  so  ingenuous,  so  sweetly  modest,  so  un- 
like  all  around  her,  so  ill-placed;  so  truly 
the  ''fair  lily"  of  Juliana  Stocks.  Mr  Her- 
bert escaped  out  of  the  maze  of  reverie  by 
thinking,  '<  She  is  a  fine-spirited  girl  that  Juli- 
ana  Stocks,  and  will  turn  out  a  fine  woman,  in 
spite  of  her  mother's  nonsense." 

"  This  looks  like — this  is,  the  paper  which  Mr 
Shuffleton  wants — '  MS.  Hints  for  the  Game  of 
Short  Whist,  by  the  late  Colonel  S- 


this  is  it.  And  so  you  knew  Miss  Violet  Hamil- 
ton in  Guernsey  ?  You  have  been  a  great  tra- 
veller,  Mrs  Linton." 

"  'Deed,  sir,  I  did  nae  sic  thing.  It  was  at 
hame  (her  constant  term  for  Scotland)  that  I 
kenn'd  Miss  Violet,  and  her  father,  the  Major, 
afore  her ;  though  as  to  what  Ilamiltons  they 
properly  belong  I  never  could  get  satisfaction. 
The  Hamiltons  lie  mostly  west  awa,  the  way  of 
Lenerickshire  and  Renfrewshire.  And  I'm  no 
just  sure — that  is,  a'thegether  sure — whether  the 
Major  was  hame-born,  or  in  America.  I  defy  ye^ 
now^  to  ken  a  Scot  by  his  mother  tongue ;  were 
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it  but  the  skipper  o'  a  Berwick  smack,  they  maun  , 
a'  knap  and  yaff  English.  When  I  gaed  hame 
with  the  Major  and  Miss  Violet^  I  met  a  sair 
rbant^e,  let  me  tell  ye«  on  the  kintra,  Mr 
Charles :  but  as  for  speakin'  English^  ye  ken  we 
beat  je  clean  at  that,  like  a'  thing  else,  ance  we 
begfin."  And  Mistress  Linton  gave  a  patriotic 
chuckle. 

'-  YoQ  went  with  them  to  Scotland,  then  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  did,  wi'  the  Major  and  his 
little  daughter ;  I  was  head  cham'ermaid—t hat's, 
I  bad  charge  o'  the  n apery,  in  thae  days,  at  the 
Iiotel  where  they  put  up — M  'a,  that  now 
is :  but  a  thought  o'  hame  often  cam  owre  my 
heart ;  there  was  a  chield — but,  touts,  what  need 
I  tell  yon  o'  that !  I  had  eneuch  o'  warld's  gear 
rathered  amang  ye  ;  and  I  thought  if  I  could  get 
a  bit  cot-house,  like,  and  a  kail-yard,  about  the 
Borthvick  water-side,  and  sit  under  a  gospel 
ministry ;  though  Lon'on  is  no  scant  o'  savoury 
preachers,  nor  yet  o*  kirk  ordinances,  I  maun  say 
that  for't ;  and  if  I  might,  after  my  experience, 
»t  a  pattern  to  the  wives  o'  the  parish,  and 
marbe  mortify  a  trifle  for  the  poor  in  the  hands 
o'  the  Kirk  Session,  and  set  up  a  bit  grave-stane 
to  my  honoured  and  godly  parents,  under  which 
1  might  at  last  lay  me  down  in  peace  mysel', 
as  the  Psalmist  says" 

"  But  you  came  back  to  London,"  interrupted 
Herbert,  anxious  to  come  to  the  main  point ; 
tboQgh  in  so  fair  a  train  of  obtaining  the  whole 
personal  history  of  Mistress  Marion  Linton. 

"  Ye  may  say  that ; — cam  back !  and  am  mair 
than  ashamed  o't.  But  I  found  some  alteration 
Tonder;  and  though  in  spirituals,  and  the  wechtier 
matters  o'  the  law,  we  may  hae  the  heels  o'  the 
English — which  they  darna  deny! — yet  there 
are  a  hantle  slaistry,  clarty  ways  o'  doin'  about 
3  house,  and  a  table,  that  I  had  fallen  out  o'  the 
'!«  o',  to  say  nae  worse,  while  in  Lon'on." 

''But  Major  Hamilton?  he  was  a  gentleman; 
—a  man  of  good  family,  I  mean.  His  profession 
■nuie  him  a  gentleman." 

"A  gentleman,  Maister  Charles  !  Gude  save 
'i<r'  cried  Mistress  Linton,  making  wide  her 
eler,  erey.green  eyes,  in  very  wonderment ; 
"  wasna  he  a  Major  o'  Licht  Horse,  a  Hamil- 
t'^n,  and  a  Scotsman  ?  I'll  uphaud  him  gentle 
*>  the  day  o'  Judgment,  if  I  should  hand  him  by 
the  lug  till    then — ay,    every  inch    o'  him ; 


though  the  gentry  at  hame  have  a  confoonded 
trick  o'  pride,  in  stapping  a'  into  the  auldest  son 
and  trooping  aff  the  lave  wi'  deiLbe-licket,  an 
it  be  na  a  bit  post,  or  a  commission  at  an  orra 
time ;  and  that  foul-mouthed  tinkler  ye  ca' 
Cobbett,  casting  it  in  our  teeth,  till  I'm  sure,  if 
I  had  the  means,  I  would  rather  pay  it  out  o' 
my  ain  pouch  than  disgrace  the  kintra.  .  .  . 
You  English  have  more  sense  than  divide  your 
gear  amang  your  bairns  that  gait." 

"  It  is  an  abominable  trick,  indeed,  Mrs  Lin- 
ton :  then,  I  fear,  the  Major  was  not  very  rich  ?'* 

"  Ye  may  say  that.  Rich !  And  the  puir 
young  leddy.  Do  ye  ken  onything,  Maister 
Charles,  of  how  she  gets  her  bread  ?  She  says 
she  has  neither  kith  nor  kin  alive ;  and  she  does 
na  look  very  fit  for  hard  wark  neither ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  there's  the  manty-making  line  was 
ance  very  respectable  for  born  gentlewomen  at 
hame,  as  weel  as  the  millendrey  and  the  gum- 
flowers.  Your  ain  mother,  Maister  Charles, 
could  put  mony  a  bit  job  in  Miss  Violet's  way  for 
a  word  o'  your  mouth.  She  is  bound  up  in  you, 
that  leddy  ;  and  the  hest  of  leddies  she  is.  It 
was  her  wished  me  to  this  hoose." 

Charles  Herbert  could  stand  this  maundering 
no  longer ;  so  he  left  his  garrulous  informant 
abruptly  ;  and,  without  answering  one  of  hev 
official  queries  relating  to  the  probable  solvency 

of  the  house  of  Cripps. 

»  •  *  »  • 

A  month  had  passed ;  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments  of  Professor  Cryppes  were  completed, 
though  his  family  had  not  yet  joined  him  ;  his 
house  was  open  to  company  ;  and,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Violet,  he  had  peremptorily  settled  that 
Mr  Jack  should  remain  in  the  Temple,  and  cul-* 
tivate  the  muses,  politics,  and  knowledge  of  the 
town;  merely  graced  by  the  knowledge  diligently 
spread  among  his  cronies,  that  he  had  a  hand^ 
some  sister,  and  a  father,  the  celebrated  Profes- 
sor Cryppes,  who  had  a  fine  house,  and  kept  an 
equipage,  somewhere  about  the  Regent's  Park. 

During  this  eventful  month,  the  Professor  had 
been  most  diligent  in  the  use  of  every  possible 
means  available  to  Talent ;  but  his  patient  la« 
hours  and  admirable  tact,  while  his  fortunes 
were  thus  between  winning  and  losingj  must 
be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

(^To  he  continued.) 
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7^'  Poetical  Worhe  of  Eheneser  Elliott,  the  Com^ 

Law  Rhymer. 
The  lint  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  most 
f^hfjA  of  the  Poets  of  the  People  has  appeared,  in  a  form 
4  bich  rendent  it  umrenally  accessible.  The  contents  of 
^^•r  ordinary  volumes  of  poetry  are  given  in  one,  at  the 
("St  of  four  shillings  ;  and  in  a  handsome  form,  and  clear 
'?i^  Since  the  works  of  Boms  were  presented  to  the 
^orld,  DO  inch  popular  gift  as  this  has  been  bestowed 
^fn  working,  thinking,  feeling,  immortal  men.    For  xu 


to  speak  at  this  time  of  the  day  of  Elliott  and  hit  poetry, 
would  be  more  than  superflnous ;  though  we  wish  we  conld 
here  ref^r  to  the  high,  bat  not  more  high  than  jnst,  opi- 
nions of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Blaekwo0d*8  Magazins^ 
and  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  while  Bulwer  was  its 
editor;  all  pronounced  when  Elliott  was  much  less  truly 
appreciated  as  a  poet  than  he  is  now ;  and  since  whicli 
period  nearly  all  his  admirable  lyrics,  those  compositions 
in  which  are  combined  the  strength  with  the  beauty  of 
his  genius,  have  appeared. 
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Maxu>M*i  Life  of  Wellington,    Vol.  I.,  octavo, 

pp.  512. 
Tbii  ii  what  publishers  call  a  crack  book  in  all  the 
exterior  appliances.  It  is  well  printed  ;  handsomely  em- 
bellished with  orifrinal  portraits,  Tigncttes,  and  scenic 
plates;  and  furnished  with  useful  roilitarj^mapa  and 
plans  of  the  principal  battles  in  wh!ch  the  Duko  has  been 
engagc().  Tiie  more  important  portion  of  the  work,  the 
Life,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Maxwell,  aut!ior  of  "  Stories 
of  Waterloo,"  who,  we  believe,  sorvel  in  thcr  Peninsular 
war.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  Despatches,  his 
written  his  own  public  life.  These  only  require  to  be  con- 
densed, arranged,  and  interwoven  with  the  leading  his- 
torical incidents  of  the  last  forty  years,  to  present  the 
world  with  a  biography  of  Wellington  in  the  best  poss- 
ible form,  as  it  is  in  substance  a  personal  narrative-— 
almost  an  autobiography.  Mr  I\f  axwell  appears  to  have 
accomplished  his  task  with  judgment  and  care,  as  if  sti- 
mulated by  a  high  sense  of  the  delicate  and  honourable 
office  he  assumed,  in  being  the  biographer  of  the  most 
tagacions  and  fortunate  soldier  and  statesman  of  our  age. 
The  half  of  the  first  Tolume  is  occupied  with  the  Dnke^s 
Indian  campaigns  ;  and  it  closes  with  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Arthur  Welleiley  in  the  Tagns,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  What  the  reader  misses  in  this  Life,  and  in 
every  other,  of  Wellington,  is  personal  history  $  traits  of 
character :  bnt  for  these  we  fear  that  few  or  no  materials 
exist.  How  much  interest  does  the  intermixture  of  per. 
aonal  history  give  to  the  Life  of  Nelson. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher* s  Play 9, 
The  First  Part  of  an  edition  of  the  works  of  these 
twin  writers,  has  been  ptiblifhed  by  Moxon.  An  Intro- 
dnction,  by  Souther,  is  announced.  Moxon  has  also 
added  to  his  Uniqne  Cheap  Library,  the .  '*  Essays  of 
Elis,**  and  published  «SbeIley*s  Prose  Works,'*  on  which 
we  may  have  something  to  say  hereafter.  Another  of 
these  pablications  is  Pringle*8  charming  book,  **A  Resi- 
dence In  South  Africa,**  of  which  we  liave  ao  oAen 
ipoken  with  praise  and  affection  that  we  fear  to  say  more 
on  the  subject. 

Be  Foe»  Worh$. 
An  edition  of  this  popular  favourite  is  appearing  in 
the  cheap  form.  It  commences  with  '*  Colonel  Jack.*' 
In  a  popular  select  library,  a  good  deal  of  Dc  Foe  might 
be  spared ;  bnt  this  is  meant  to  be  a  complete  work ;  and 
the  author  is  well  worthy  of  entire  piescrvation.  Bssides 
being  sound  in  his  opinions,  he  is  genuinely  and  racily 
English. 

Works  of  the  Rev,  Sydney  Smith, 
A  fourth  volume  has  been  added  to  those  published 
some  months  back  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  fiflh  may  yet  make 
its  appearance,  which  will  be  so  much  the  better.  The 
contents,  save  a  few  speeches  delivered  at  the  period  when 
all  the  British  world  was  mad,  and  when  wits  kindled 
into  orators  and  poets,  consist  of  well -remembered 
papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  It  is  a  real  misfortune 
to  an  author,  (or  his  publisherb  ?)  when  no  sweet  obli- 
vious lyrup  has  made  him  be  forgotten  in  the  periodical 
works,  before  he  re-appears  in  the  collected  volume; 
and  to  this,  we  apprehend,  our  author  must  submit,  so 
far  as  reading  persons  of  mature  age  ara  ooncemed. 
Under  such  misfortune,  an  author  ought  to  be,  nowadays, 
easily  consolable.  In  the  notes  to  these  papers,  and 
they  are  far  too  few,  we  find  that  Mr  Sydney  Smith 
does  not  consider  the  New  Poor  Law  *<  admirable,**  as 
he  describes  it,  an  ill-considered  measure ;  and  he  raises 
pur  opinion  of  the  mgarit^,  be  it  for  evil  or  good^  of  the 


Ddke  of  Wellington,  when  he  states  that  the  wiry  Doki 
wished  that  i^.  should  be  first  tried  in  a  few  coumif> 
round  London ;  counties  where  a  tight  hand  could  b« 
held  over  insurgents  and  charti«ts.  In  another  notr, 
which  Mr  Smith  fancies  it  needful  to  preface  with— '*! 
was  a  fiinrere  frif'nd  to  Reform;  I  am  so  stiir'—he  ex- 
presses une:isincss  at  the  reform  we  have  wltnested  hsvin^ 
been  so  violent  in  its  progress.  He  is  alarmed  at  the  yro- 
manry — which  should  never,  according  to  the  Whig  faith, 
have  been  up — being  put  down,  as  he  imagines,  to  plntsc. 
the  Radicals ;  but,  as  we  believe,  to  lessen  local  Tory 
power.  Again,  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  Cheap  Postarr, 
forced  on  the  Whigs  by  the  People,  Radical,  Whig,  and 
Tory — ^♦'The  nonsensical  Penny-Post  Scheme;** whicii in. 
dicates  a  state  of  opinion  so  very  far  behind  1840,  that 
we  shall  say  nothing  about  it. 

*f  Sincere  friend  of  Reform**  as  Mr  Smith  it,  he  b«. 
lieves  that  both  Whigs  and  Tories  have  been  far  too 
yielding,  or  too  mnch  afraid  of  the  People;  aud,  at 
regards  the  former,  for  a  reaaon  of  all  imagioable  res. 
sons  the  most  singular,  *<  because  they  have  become  Mio- 
isters  upon  principles  of  chivalry  and  gallantry.**  Doft 
be  mean,  since  the  affair  of  tlie  Bcd-Cbamber  women  ? 
With  his  «ooe  principle**  of  public  conduct,  we  an  en. 
tirely  agree  ;  though,  we  ara  sorry  to  say,  that  mioiitry 
has  never  yet  been  seen  in  England  that  acted  upon  it 
— "  Do  what  you  tliink  right,  and  take  place  and  poirer 
as  an  accident !  Upon  any  other  plan,  office  is  labour, 
shibbiness,  and  sorrow.'*  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  salary,  patronage,  and  power.  We  fear 
Mr  Suiith  is  neither  an  admirer  of  female  heads  of  the 
Church  nor  of  the  State.  In  a  brief  note,  referriof  to 
Nf  ckar*8  proposal  for  modelling  the  government  of  Fraare 
on  that  of  Britain,  but  correcting  the  abuses  which  hare 
crept  into  the  English  Constitution,  and  among  other  cor- 
rections,  re-establishing  the  salique  law;  our  author  ^^ 
marks,  slily — **  A  most  sensible  and  valuable  law,  banishing 
gallantry  and  chivalry  from  cabinets,  and  preventing  the 
amiable  antics  of  great  statesmen.**  In  a  note  npoo  a 
passage  more  than  insinuating  the  fallibility,  the  mtn 
human  nature  of  bishops,  this  clergyman  remarks— ''I 
have  seen,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  as  the  mind  of  the 
prelate  decayed,  wife-bishops,  daughter^bishops,  butler* 
bishops,  and  even  cook  and  housekeeper-bishops.** 

Arago'i  Life  of  Watt. 
Meun  \dam  and  Charles  Black  have  republished  tbs 
translation  of  Aragn*s  Memoir,  which  lately  appearrd 
in  the  Elinbufgh  New  PhiloMophieal  JournaL  Lord 
Brougham*8  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  water,  and  Lord  Jeffrey*s  eulogy  on  Watt,  togrther 
with  a  paper  on  the  advantages  of  machinery,  form,  with 
the  Memoir,  a  homogenous  small  volume,  full  of  intereit 
to  patriotic  men  and  men  of  science. 

Pictures  of  the  French  by  Themselves, 
Are  still  coming  out.  They  ara  searching  and  graphic;  but 
we  could  wish  the  French  had  something  better,  now 
and  then,  to  tell  of  themselves.  These  pictures  convey  s 
dark,  disagreeable,  and  certainly  a  one-sided  view  of 
French  Society.  There  are,  however,  troth,  beauty,  and 
thoughtfttlnesa  in  such  sketches  as  the  Char-vouui^ 
(  Femms  de  Menagt)  and  the  CantUy  the  nickname  for 
the  silk-weaver  of  Lyons.  The  full  length  of  the  CanuCs 
figure  in  his  holiday  dress  is  inimitable.  It  must  hsn 
taken  many  generations  of  weaving  to  have  reduced  the 
Canul  to  his  present  dtvindled  and  distorted  phgsique ; 
and  there  is  no  caricature  about  him.  The  condition  of 
the  Canut  teems,  howeyer,  better  than  that  of  the  opera. 
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tira  in  our  largo  town%  and  greatly  raperlor  to  that  of 
our  lund-Ioom  ireATeri.    He  works  in  his  own  house ; 
which  is  not  a  palace,  nor  rwj  vnXl  famished,  though  it 
jMMsenes  comfortj.     Ho  hat  no  glan  in  his  windows  ; 
oiUpaper  being  the   bad  snbstttute :  but  he  has  bow. 
pdtfl  with  jillyflowert  and  wallflowers^  somewhat  lilce  his 
bmbren  in  Spitalfields;  and  ajar  of  plnms  and  cherries 
prNfrred  in  brandy,  which  he  offers  to  his  friends  and 
risitfrs.     lie  gets  three  meals  a-day.      For  breakfast, 
indifferent  cheese  flavoured  with  garlic  ;    butter    and 
bread,  of  coane.  In  France,  bread  is,  indeed,  the  staff  of 
life.   For  dinner  he  has  pickled  pork,  potatoes,   and 
cfaeeie;  cheete  again  at  supper,  and  stock-fish,   which 
to  him  cqoals  tarbot  or  salmon.     His  ordinary  berera^e 
ii  wise  at  threepence  a  bottle,  which  in  France,  ahonld  he 
at  detpicsble  tipple  ;  but  the  Canic/,  in  bad  times,  is  fre* 
^vratly  obliged  to  content  himself  with  water.    He  rises 
orir  to  his  loom,  and  goes  late  to  bed ;  but  he  enjoys  a 
na?  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  Sunday  and  Monday  are 
entire  holidays.  On  Sunday  morning  he  goes  to  the  barber 
ud  fcts  rid  of  the  filth  of  the  week ;  goes  to  the  market- 
pUce ;  ditcaises  the  prospects  of  trade ;  and,  after  dinner, 
walks,  plays  at  bowls,  or  goes  a.fishlng.    In  the  eyenings 
b«  p(tto  the  theatre,  or  sings  drinking  songs  in  a  public 
hoQW  with  his  friends,  and  gets  a  little  tipsy.     When  he 
mirnes,  all  this  is  reformed.   He  now  shares  himself;  no 
more  frequents  public  houses ;  and  goes  only  once  a  quar- 
ter to  the  theatre,  with  his  wife;  regularly  attends  mass, 
iodsmuses  bimaelf,  with  his  family.    The  Cannft  con- 
itaac  Inzury  is  anuff;  lie  does  not  smoke.     He  enjoys 
thne  great  holidays  a-year— Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Suu- 
daj,  and  Chriatnass  Day.  <*  They  generally  <  go  off^  with 
grot  eclat.     For  these  occasions,  are  particular! y  reserved 
sirg  of  mutton,  a  turkey,  and  a  faTOurlte  dish  of  sausages. 
The  Canttt  knows  no  greater  luaurics;  and  the  discur 
lion  of  these  delicacies  is  seasoned  by  cheerful  conrersa- 
tion,  hearty  laughter,  and  comic  sonp.** — Happy  Canui! 
^  CooceiTe  a  Turkey  in  the  cellars  of  Manchester !     Such 
fizttret  of  the  French  we  do  like  as  this  of  the  Canuiy 
and  a  few  more;  but  of  some  of  them,  the  less  we  hear 
the  better. 

Percy's  Heliquet  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

The  cheap  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  parts,  is 
new  completed.  The  book  should  hare  had  an  editor, 
and  a  few  explanatory  and  illustratiTe  notes.  Yet,  take 
it  all  in  all,  few  more  desirable  popular  collections  of 
poftry  could  hare  appeared  than  this,  which,  sixty  years 
lince,  rerired  the  spirit  of  Gothic  and  National  poetry  in 
Eajrland  and  Germany,  and  helped  to  giro  us  a  Words, 
worth  and  a  Scott. 

Love  ;  a  Play  in  Five  Actt,    By  James  Sheridan 

Knowles. 

We  only  notice  this  new  drama,  (which,  before  the  1st 
of  February,  1840,  many  must  have  seen  performed,  and 
ntny  more  perused,)  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
p«Mle  taate  shewing  one  healthy  and  nnturnl  symptom, 
in  the  unfailing  admiration  felt  for  Knowles*  genial  and 
betrty  prodvctiona.  He  doea  not  belong  to  the  classical 
school,  nor  yet  to  the  romantic,  nor  the  sentimental,  nor 
thf  Sataaici,nor  to  any  other  Mct  or  school  whatever,  sare 
nature's  elementary  one  ;  and  he  is  felt,  understood,  and 
pmcd,  sometimeo,  perhaps,  for  the  mere  truth  of  his  aims 
sad  the  simplicity  of  his  menns ;  and  this  is  not  the  least 
sstisfactoiy  ground  of  gratuLition,  if  not  to  the  author, 
yet  to  the  critic,  desponding  over  the  symptoms  of  decay- 
ing or  cempted  Qterary  and  dramatic  taste. 


EncyclopcBdia  of  Field  Sports,  Parts  II.  &  III. 
Once  for  all,  we  must  notice  this  as  a  genuine  work  ; 
at  once  popular  and  learned,  and  oyer-brimming  with 
knowledge,  presented  in  the  most  captivating  form.  The 
•uperabundant  tiny  vignettes  are  truly  illustrative,  and 
most  creditable  to  the  designer.  Part  II.  contains, 
among  other  attractive  sections,  cricket,  golfing,  bowl- 
ing, archery,  &c.  &c.;  and  then  the  author  plies  the 
reader  with  a  little  of  the  solid  matter  off  natural  his- 
tory and  J^iimal  physiology — the  history  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  field  spoits  being  intended  to  proceed  amicibly, 
and  hand  in  hand ;  blending  the  useful  With  the  agree- 
able. 

Remarks  on  Arago's  Statements  Regarding  the 
Invention  of  the  Stcam-Engine,  By  Hugo 
Reid. 

Mr  Reid  and  other  men  of  science  imagine  that  the 
French  saltan  has  done  but  scanty  justice  to  Watt,  and 
the  other  eminent  Eoglishmen  who  preceded  him  in  the 
discovery  of  the  application  of  the  powers  of  steam.  Mr 
Reid  resd  his  *'  Remarks,"  before  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Glasgow,  without  any  idea,  apparently,  of  their 
going  farther  :  but  the  other  members  of  the  Institution, 
participating  in  his  patriotic  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
Old  England  and  its  men  of  science,  it  was  suggested  by 
them  that  the  Essay  should  be  published.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  M.  Arago  may  partake,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  patriotic  vanity  which  is  said  to  distinguish  all 
Frenchmen.  But  we  can  give  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
sare  that,  as  Mr  Hugo  Reid  hns  dcroted  very  great  atten- 
tion to  the  steam-engine,  he  must  be  eminently  qualified 
to  decide  whether  Arago  has  been  more  true  to  the  glory 
of  France  than  to  the  glory  of  science. 

Lithograph  of  the  Ornamental   Designs  of 

Watteau, 
A  selection  of  these  designs  has  been  finely  and  accu- 
rately lithographed  by  Mr  William  Nichol,  of  this  city. 
The  plates  are  of  the  exact  size  of  the  originnls,  and  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  fae  tmilet.    They  will,  at  least, 
give  students  in  the  art  of  design,  as  it  is  subservient  to 
the  decoration  of  apartments,  furniture,  and  furniture  fab- 
rics, a  perfect  idea  of  the  luxuriant  and  florid,  though,  to 
our  feeling,  somewhat  meretricious  style  of  Watteau. 
Short  Whist.     By  Major  A. 
This  seems  a  competent  plain  guide  to  the  favourite 
English  game  at  cards.     Where  the  anthor  is  at  a  loss,  in 
a  disputed  nile,  he  consults  that  great  authority,  Charles 
Lamb's  friend,  Mrs  Battle.     But  we  doubt  if  sh.*  could 
have  countenanced  short  whist.     Indeed,  Major  A.  ad- 
mits as  much.     Mrs  Battle  liked  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
full  ten  poinU.     Major  A.  repudiates  gaming;  but  short 
whist  is  a  considerable  approximation  to  gaming,  or  at 
least  towards  gaming  teoiputions,  when  compared  with 
Mrs  Battle's  stubborn  game.     Major  A.*s  work  appean  to 
be  an  authority  with  the  modern  London  clubs,  in  which 
the  rules  of  the  game  have  undergone  considerable  refor- 
mation since  they  were  fixed  by  Hoyle  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors. 

Extracts  from  Holy  Writ  and  Religious  Authors  ; 
intended  as  Helps  to  Meditation  and  Prayer. 
By  Captain  Sir  Ncsbit  J.  Willoughby. 
This  work  is  intended  principally  for  soldiers  and  sen- 
men;  and  iu  brief  texts  and  apt  sentences  are  probably 
better  adapted  to  promote  their  knowledge  of  Scripture 
than  more  elaborate  treatises.  The  compilation  is  printed 
for  gratultoqa  circulation. 
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Essays  on  Poetry  and  Romance,  By  George 
Moir,  Professer  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Reprinted  from  the  '^  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica." 

A  uieful  and  perfectly  safe  guide  this  to  the  young 
student  in  polite  literature.  There  is  nothing  bold,  para- 
doxical,  or  innovating  in  Mr  Moir*i  theories  or  canons. 
He  walks  by  the  light,  and  almost  in  the  footsteps,  of 
The  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and  illustrates  his  critical  opi- 
nions by  drawing,  aptly  and  copiously,  upon  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt,  and  other  critics.  This,  is  indeed,  the  great 
merit  of  the  treatises. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  *'  A 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric,**  by  W.  Spalding,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
lestf  superficial,  and  displaying  more  originality  and  self- 
reliance,  than  the  essays  on  the  more  popular  subjects : 
but,  unfortunately,  from  its  very  nature,  much  less  at- 
tractive to  the  readers  of  Encyclopedias.  Mr  Moir 
is  of  opinion  that  Scott — the  author  of  <<The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,"  «»  Kenilworth,*'  «  Waverley,"  and  "  Old 
Mortality,"  who  is  found  inferior  to  other  flctlonistsin 
several  points,  ''  yields  to  the  author  of  <  Anastasius*  in 
depth  of  feeling  ;**  and  that  Mrs  Inchbald*s  second  novel, 
*<  Nature  and  Art,"  is  justly  reckoned  much  inferior  to 
her  <^  Simple  Story.**     There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  ! 

Voyage  of  the  Dutch  Brig  of  War  Dourga,  in  the 

Moluccan  Archipelago,  and  the  Southern  Coaet 

of  Xew  Guinea, 

These  voyages  ivere  made  during  the  years  1825-26. 
The  narrative  of  them  is  translated  from  the  Dutch  of 
the  navigator  KlofT,  by  George  Earle,  author  of  the 
<<  Eastern  Seas,**  who  may  be  supposed  at  home  on  this 
ground.  Our  rapidly  increasing  Australian  settlements, 
and  our  Indian  dominions,  give  great  importance  to 
those  intermediate  regions,  which  were  the  scene  of  Kloff  *s 
investigation.  But  the  work  in  question  is,  in  the  mean- 
while, mainly  interesting,  from  the  description  of  the 
natives  of  the  various  islands  at  which  the  Dourga 
touched.  Captain  Kloff  visited  people  in  every  stage  of 
civilisation  under  the  highest. 

Wrtghfe    Life  and   Campnigne    of   Wellington. 

Vol.  I.     Pp.  476. 

How  many  volumes  there  may  be  of  this  Life  we  can- 
not tell :  but  the  first  brings  the  Memoirs  down  to  the 
Battle  of  Vimeira.  Contemporary  Chronicles  and  Regis- 
lei's,  and  the  recent  publications  connected  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  hive  afforded  the  compiler  a  store 
of  valuable  material?,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  made 
good  use.  The  work  will,  with  many,  have  value  from 
the  portraits  alone.  They  are  numerous,  and  well 
executed  ;  already  including  many  of  the  eminent  com- 
mandfrs  and  statesmen  of  the  era.  Among  these  are 
Cornwallit  ;  the  Marquises  of  Wellesleg,  Anglesey ^ 
and  Hastinffs  ;  Lord  Lynedoch  ;  Sir  David  Baird  ;  Sir 
George  Murray ;  Lord  Castlereagh ;  Isord  Grenville, 
^c.  j*r.    The  Life  is,  in  fact,  a  picture-^llery. 

The  Maiden  Monarch;    or,  the  Island  Queen, 

A  Romance  in  two  volumes. 

This  is  the  dream  of  some  philanthropic  enthusiast, 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  ridicule,  were  the  attempt 
either  just  or  wise.  So  far  is  such  a  design  from  us,  that 
we  earnestly  wish  our  gracious  Lady  may  read  and  profit 
by  the  example  of  the  Maiden  Majesty  of  Utopia.  The 
purpose  of  the  romance  would  sanctify  greater  absurdity 
than  is  found  in  it 


Part  I,  Make  Brun  and  Balhxe  Systems  of 
Geography,  ^bridged.  A.  &;  C.  Black,  Edin- 
burgh. . 

This  is  an  important  work,  for  which  the  publisher!, 
as  we  learn  from  their  prospectus,  have  organized  an  eifi. 
cient  and  powerful  staff.  The  preparation  of  the  sddi. 
tional  materials — those  connected  with  Statistics,  Political 
Geography,  and  Topography — have  been  going  forward  for 
several  years.  The  First  Part  has  reached  us  too  late  to 
permit  of  any  detail  being  at  present  given  of  the  plan  or 
contents. 

Mudies  Moral  Man,    Mudie's  Social  Man, 
These  are  distinct  and  separate  treatises,  with  oonnexioa      | 
in  their  purposep     The  first  work  treats  of  the  moral 
nature,  training,  and  duties  of  man,  in  a  free,  discarsirt^      | 
and  practical  manner,  but  with  a  mttbodical  anaD^e* 
ment.     The  second  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  cooi- 
pletioB  of   the  System  of  Mndle*s  popular  Moral  Phi-      ' 
losophy,  and  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Grecian  Stories,  By  Maria  Hack. 
These  historical  narratives,  for  juvenile  readers,  are 
composed  on  the  popular  plan  of  the  entertaining  and  in« 
structive  stories  of  the  authoress,  relating  to  England  in 
the  olden  time.  They  will  be  valuable,  especially  to  the 
non-classical,  as  an  accurate  picture  of  Greece,  its  annals, 
and  its  great  men. 

Gilbert's  Modern  Atlas,  Part  /. 
Of  this  Atlas,  we  are  hardly  yet  qualified  to  speak. 
It  is  not  a  very  cheap  work  ;  bat  it  is  a  handsome,  and 
may  turn  out  a  good  one.  The  first  part  contains  a  neat 
coloured  map  of  the  globe.  The  descriptive  letterpress 
is  by  H.  Ince,  M.  A.  It  is  clearly  arranged,  in  short 
sections.  The  sice  of  the  Atlas  is  unexceptionable ;  it  is 
a  super^royal  quarto ;  not  so  large  as  to  be  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  on  a  table,  nor  yet  so  small  nt  to  tease  the 
student  with  the  minutenei's  of  the  parts  traced. 

The  New   Year's  Party,    By  the  Rev.  Thomas^ 

Aveling. 

A  story  of  a  domestic  and  religious  character,  very 
neatly  printed,  and  done  up  in  a  small  tome,  and  orna- 
mented with  engravings. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Traveller,    By  Thomas 

Brown,  Esq. 
A  third  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  of  a  vo- 
lume of  agreeable  gossip,  gathered  during  tours,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interesting  parts 
of  the  Continent 

The  Life  and  Services  of  Nelson, 
This  is  Vol.  I.  of  a  handsome  reprint  of  Clarke  and 
Macarthur's  Life ;  issued  by  Fisher  and  Son ;  and  embel- 
lished by  numerous  portraits  of  distinguished'naval  officers. 

The  Poultry-  Yard,  By  Peter  Boswell  Greenlaw. 
A  useful  treatise  this,  we  presume,  as  the  writer  has 
shewn  the  utmost  deference  and  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  the  great  authorities  of  the  poultry-yard — Mowbray, 
Dickson,  Cobbett,  Remaur,  &c.  &c.  It  is  also  very 
amusing  reading. 

The  Ball  we  Live  on.     By  the  Author  of  a 

Teacher's  Tales. 

A  delightful  little  book  this  for  young  persons,  com- 
bining geography  and  the  knowledge  derived  fromi  books 
of  travels,  with  the  interest  and  amusement  which  is  sure 
to  fix  such  information  in  the  memory. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Pabliamemt  wuopened,  on  the  1 6th  of  January,  by  the 
Qattn  in  person.  The  speech  from  the  Throne  announced 
hee  Majeity's  intended  marriage,  and  expressed  confi- 
dflice  that  a  proriaton  would  be   made    for    the  sup- 
port of  an  establishment  suitable  to  the   rank  of  the 
Priace  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.     It  then  referred, 
in  Tafue  terms,     to   the  affairs  of  Spain;  the  Levant; 
Peraa;  the  quarrel  with  China ;  the  success  of  the  Mili- 
tary Expedition  in  India,  to  the  West  of  the  Indus  ;  the 
affainof  Canada ;  the  State  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
in  Ireland:  and  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Eccle- 
ilutical  Commissioners  in  England,  in  relation  to  the 
Church.    The  reduction  of  the  Postage,  and  the  existing 
commercial  embarrassments,  were  then  shortly  noticed  ; 
ud  the  speech  closed  with  an  allusion  to  the  spirit  of 
inrabordinstion  in   the   manufacturing   districts.     The 
omiKJoa  of  the  declaration  that  the  intended  husband  of 
the  Qaeen  was  a  Protestant,  led,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, to  complaints  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
in  the  Due  House,  and  of  Lord  Wiiichclsea,  in  the  other, 
ia  which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  Duke    of  Wellington 
joined.    Lord  Winchelsea  indulged  in  his  annual  tirade 
a^aiDst  OTonnell,  with  more  than  his  usual  violence. 
Lord  BroQgham  went  at  great  length  into  the  alarming 
state  of  the  country,   and    recommended    the    Repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws    and   Extension   of    the   Franchise, 
to  pat  down  Chartism  in   Britain,   and  the  payment 
of  the  Catholic  priests  for  tranquillizing  Ireland.     Lord 
Staohope  proposed  his  cure  for  all  evils,  to  be  the  Repeal 
01  the  Xew  Poor  Law,  and  *' An  Action  on  the  Currency,** 
t!iatis,a  flood  of  paper  money.  The  case  of  Stockdale  occu- 
pied the  whole  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  se- 
caod  night  of  its  sitting.    Stockdale  was  called  in  and  ex- 
amined ;  and,  after  a  long  debate.  Lord  John  K'usseirs 
motion,  <  that  he  had  been'guil'ty  of  a  high  contempt  and 
breach  of  the  privilegea  of  the  Hou8e»*  was  carried  by  249 
i9 100;  and  it  ivas  subsequently  resolved,  that  he  be  com. 
mittrd  to  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  by  a  ma- 
>>rit?of  239  to  135.    The  general  opinion  appears  to  be, 
that,  ia  this  dispute,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  House 
will  be  worsted  by  the  couru  of  law. 

ENGLAND. 

Cork-Laws  and  Chartism. — We  regret  to  find 
that  the  Chartists  are,  in  many  places,  both  in  Scotland 
aad  fiagland,  still  opposing  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Uwi;  and,  as  the  lauded  interest  is  too  powerful  for 
tU  middle  class,  the  provision-monopoly  may  beconsider- 
(dieauie  for  the  present.  Whether  the  Chartists  are  ad- 
nn6nf  their  chance  of  obtaining  the  Extension  of  the 
Sutfrage  by  their  conduct  on  the  Corn-Law  question,  may 
Veil  be  duukted.  To  pretend,  as  is  still  done,  that  the 
ACpeslof  the  Com- Laws  would  reduce  wages,  can  impose 
MiDoonewho  has  either  reflected  on  the  subject,  or  at- 
tended to  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  during 
vbich,  wages,  so  far  from  rising  with  the  price  of  corn, 
b«T«,  in  most  places^  been  steadily  declining.  That  the 
T^nes  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  opposition  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Chartists,  we  do  not  believe  ;  but  certainly  it  is,  far 
^prtienty  a  yery  effectual  means  of  embarrassing  the 
Cwrs-Uw  Repealers. 

^A»  WITH  China The  Dake  of  Wellington  said 

tkal  this  cotmtry  ought  not  to  engage  in  a  little  war : 
^t  we  are  about  to  engage  in  a  war  which  is  not  only 
txceedingly  little,  but  which  is,  moreover,  exceedingly 
irjust,  and  its  littleness  is  aggravated  by  the  peculiar 
Period  St  which  it  arises.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the 
^ia  of  this  quarrel.  Opium  has  been,  for  centuries,  a 
^itmband  article  for  importation  into  China ;  and, 
^tiiuugh  it  may  have  been,  for  a  long  period,  smuggled 
iMo  (he  country  in  sni»ll  qnantltles,  the  trade  in  this 
ttticle  wss  rery  iacoDsidenblo  UU  of  lat€  y«ars.    About 


thirty  yean  ago,  however,  the  trade  began  to  increase. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  the  im- 
port of  opium  into  China  did  not  exceed  2,600  chests,  of 
about  150  pounds  each  ;  in  1822,  the  import  was  4,628 
chests;  in  1831,  20,000  chests;  in  1836,26,018  chests. 
The  Government  of  China  has  issued  edict  upon  edict 
against  the  importation  of  this  drug,  bnt  without  effect. 
In  deference  to  this  prohibition,  the  East  India  Company 
never  embarked  in  the  trade,  which  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  in 
those  of  British  merchants.  Neither  have  the  Hong 
or  security  merchants  engaged  in  it.  The  opium  is 
kept  on  board  receivin^r  ships,  lying  at  a  short  distance 
ftom  the  coast ;  and  the  price  being*  paid,  generally  in 
silver,  and  always  before  hand,  an  order  is  given  for  the 
delivery  of  the  opium.  The  smugglers  come  alongside 
of  the  vessels  during  the  night  to  receive  it,  and  they  con- 
trive to  land  it,  «  putting,*'  as  Mr  M*Culloch  says,  ''the 
naval  force,  the  custom-house  establishment,  and  police 
of  the  empire,  at  defiance.*'  The  Chinese  Government, 
at  length  resoWed  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  this  smuggling  trade ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
increasing  consumption  of  opium  was  producing  the 
most  injurious  effects  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  they  did  precisely 
what  we  ourselves,  and  every  other  nation  in  Europe, 
does  every  day,  in  the  same  circumstances  :  they  seized 
and  confiscated  the  contraband  article;  and,  of  course, 
refused  to  make  any  compensation  for  an  act  they  had 
the  roost  undoubted  right  to  make.  Indt'cd,  the  smug, 
glers  never  thought  of  asking  compensation  from  the 
Chinese  Government  till  the  British  Government  refused 
to  honour  their  drafts  for  the  price  of  the  opium  seized. 
This  perfectly  justifiable  act  of  the  Chinese  we  have 
laid  hold  of  as  a  causi  of  quarrel ;  and  it  was  aggravated 
by  a  circumstance  which  shortly  afterwards  occurred. 
A  party  of  sailors,  landed  from  an  English  vessel,  had  a 
squabble  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  killed  one  of 
them  outright,  and  maltreated  many  others.  The  Chinese 
authorities  demanded  that  the  sailor  should  be  deliveivd 
up.  Mr  Elliot,  the  British  superintendent,  refused  the 
demand,  on  the  ground  that  the  Chinese  would  punish 
him,  not  more  severely  than  they  would  have  punished 
a  Chinese  under  such  circumstances,  but  more  severely 
than  we  would  have  punished  a  British  subject  for  a  Kke 
offence.  Now,  we  must  demur  to  this  doctrine  of  inter, 
national  law.  Were  a  Chinese  subject  to  commit  a 
crime  in  this  country,  would  our  judges  ever  think  of 
setting  about  an  inquiry  as  to  what  would  have  been  the 
punishment  in  China,  and  award  that  to  the  culprit, 
instead  of  punishing  him  according  to  our  own  law  ? 
Assuredly  not ;  and  how  does  the  case  of  the  English 
sailor  committing  a  crime  in  China  differ  from  the  case 
we  have  put  ?  People  who  go  to  foreign  countries,  at 
peace  with  us,  are  protected  by  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  they  may  commit  in  the  foreign  country  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  country,  on  the  oilier.  He  who 
objects  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  should  keep  him. 
self  out  of  their  reach,  by  staying  at  home. 

The  real  cause  of  the  quarrel,  however,  is,  that  the 
Chinese  insist  upon  putting  down  a  contraband  trade, 
which  every  British  subject  in  China  knew  was  contra- 
band, as  much  as  a  French  merchant,  resident  in  this 
country,  knows,  that  if  he  import  brandy  from  Prance, 
without  paying  the  duty,  it  is  contraband,  and  that  it 
will  be  seized,  to  a  certainty,  by  our  Government,  if  they 
can  find  it  out.  What  would  be  thought  if  the  French- 
man  insisted  on  compensation  for  the  seizure  from  our 
Government,  and  if  the  Fiench  nation,  on  our  refusal, 
sent  a  fleet  into  the  Thames  and  declared  war  in  con- 
sequence? There  have  been  many  frivolous  pretexts  got 
up  for  war  by  the  people  who  stay  at  home  and  profit  by 
the  expenditure  it  occasions,  and  who  take  good  care  to 
keep  oat  of  the  way  of  all  possible  risk  of  incimiBf  any 
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of  the  kardahipi  or  dangen  of  war ;  but  not  one  lo  un- 
.  jaati&able  as  the  present. 

What  increasrs  the  contemptible  nature  of  this  war  isy 
that  we  have,  at  this  moment,  the  means  of  getting  into  a 
**  great*'  war,  according  to  tlie  great  Dulce^s  advice,  on 
preciftlj  the  same  grounds.  The  Yorlcshire  manu- 
fncturrrs,  or  their  consignees,  have  been^  cheating  the 
Uuited  States  of  their  customs,  by  putting  coarser  woollen 
clothe  on  the  outside  of  the  bales  of  woollens  intended 
for  the  American  marlcet,  than  the  cloths  contained 
within  them  ;  whereby  they  are  passed  at  the  American 
custom-houses  for  a  lower  duty  than  they  ought  to  pay. 
Now  thrre  is  no  doubt  this  fraud  has  been  carried  on 
a  long  time,  aud  latterly,  at  least,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  On  finding  it  out,  however,  the  American 
Government  did  precisely  what  the  Chinese  "have  done. 
The  whole  woollens  were  seized  and  confiscated  ;  and  no 
one  has  «ver  once  imagined  that  the  smugglers  ought  to 
get  compensation,  either  from  the  American  Government 
or  the  British.  We  deprecate  wur  in  all  its  shapes ;  and 
we  suspect  that,  if  those  who,  upon  every  trivial  occasion, 
call  out  for  it,  were  to  be  put  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
fewer  wars  would  tnke  place  nmong  mankind.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  a  little  war  with  the  Chinese  ;  if  we  are 
to  compel  them,  by  fire,  murder,  and  devastation,  to  buy 
our  opium,  and  thereby  demoralize  aud  poison  their  own 
people  :  we  ought  also  to  have  a  great  war  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  try  to  compel  them  to  take  our 
woollen  goods  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  they  have 
hitherto  chosen  to  exact.  Nothing  can,  in  troth,  be  more 
ridiealouj  thau  to  engage  in  a  war, — and  it  is  alway  sim- 
poMible  to  see,  in  the  present  state  of  politics,  what  may  be 
the  end,  or  who  may  be  the  parties  who  may  soon  be  impli- 
cated,-~merel]rthateightortenBritish  merchants  may  been, 
abled  to  make  money  by  poisoning  the  Chinese.  Indeed, 
we  have  some  doubt  if  the  suppression  of  the  trade  would 
not  bo  more  advantageous  to  us  than  the  Chinese.  It  is 
surely  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  pay  four  or  five  millions  a- 
year  for  dried  leaves,  when  it  is  not  improbable  an  equally 
agreeable  decoction  as  that  made  from  them  might  be 
mantilactured  from  our  native  plants. 

Local  LKoi8LATuaE8.~-We  are  mistaken,  it  seems, 
in  supposing  we  were  the  first  to  propose  this  remedy  for 
the  evils  attending  the  present  management  of  Parliament- 
ary business.  We  are  told  that  Mr  David  Prentice,  of  the 
GlMtgow  Chronicle^  agitated  the  subject  in  that  paper  for 
twenty  years.  However  that  may  be,  we  never  saw  the 
proposal  there  or  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence 
who  first  made  it,  and  we  hope  the  periodical  press  will 
give  us  their  assistance  in  enforcing  it  on  public  attention. 
Self-government  is  the  foundation  of  political  liberty ; 
whereas  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  one  hand,  or 
in  one  place,  is  the  fir^t  step  to  despotism.  As  we  former- 
ly explained,  the  rapid  growth  of  despotism  in  this 
country  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  on  this  ground,  as 
well  as  on  those  we  have  repeatedly  enumerated.  Local 
Legislatures  are  highly  desirable. 

Since  the  above  was  in  types,  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  attention  of  the  periodical  press,  both  Whig  and 
Tory,  has  been  awakened  to  the  inconvenience  of  legist 
lation  for  local  matters  being  carried  on  in  London. 
We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made,  of  a  commission  to  sit  in  Edinburgh  to 
take  the  evidence  of  witncssei  to  be  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment'* The  same  persons  who  hear  and  see  the  witnesses 
examined  should  also  decide  on  the  evidence.  Proofs  by 
commission  were  found  intolerable  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  led  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment,  of  substitution  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Of  the  general  appreciation 
of  this  mode  of  trial  by  the  practitioners  and  public,  we 
have  had  additional  proof  since  our  last  number.  Of 
thirteen  caMi^  eet  down  for  trial  at  the  Christmas  recess, 
only  three  have  been  tried :  all  the  rest  have  been  com- 
promised or  delayed.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  proof  by  commission  is,  should  attend  one  of  those 
taken  in  the  Sheriff  Courts.  If  the  establishment  of 
Local  Legislatures  be  considered  too  bold  a  step  to  be 
taken  all  at  once,  what  is  there  to  prevent  committees  of 
Farliaofni  tittinf  in  Ediuboigh,  Glasgowi  or  Aberdeen, 


aa  well  as  in  London  ?  If  thay  sat  during  the  vaeatioB, 
their  sittings  would  not  interfere  with  their  more  im. 
portant  public  duties ;  and,  if  they  were  paid  for  their 
attendance,  probably  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
could  be  found  for  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

The  Penny  Postage  has  at  last  been  obtained,  and 
much  sooner,  we  confess,  than  we  expected.  But,  for 
what  reason  we  have  never  seen  explained,  the  prepay. 
ment  has  not  been  made  compulsory.  We  hope  it  will 
yet  be  done,  and  that  it  is  only  delayed  till  the  stsnpiara 
ready.  If  not  enforced  by  law,  it  may  at  least  practically 
be  enforced,  by  the  public  refusing  to  receive  all  unpaid 
letters  ;  and  were  twu  or  three  of  the  leading  public  bodi«i 
to  meet  and  pass  resolutions,  not,  on  any  acceant,  to 
receive  an  unpaid  letter,  prepayment  would  become  uui. 
versaV;  whereas,  at  present,  nearly  one  thiid  of  them  are 
unpaid.  As  most  people  write  as  many  letters  as  the]r 
receive,  the  prepayment  would  be  a  saving  to  the  public, 
as  prepaid  letters  cost  only  one  half  of  those  posted  un. 
psid  ;  while  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  made  up  by  saving  on  the  keeping  of  money 
acconnrs  in  the  Post  Office.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  anticipations  of  the  advocates  of  the  Penny  Post  are 
likely  to  be  realized ;  for,  while  correspondence  has 
already  been  increased  fourfold,  the  Post  Offices  hau 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  their  busincsn 
Were  prepayment  made  compulsory,  and  the  stamps  in 
opeiatioo,  still  greater  facilities  would  be  afforded  to  the 
officials.  The  reduction  of  the  weight  allowed  to  be 
carried  by  the  Local  Penny  Post,  from  four  ounces  to  half 
an  ounce,  has  been  complained  of.  An  ordinary  proof 
sheet  weighs  more  than  half  an  ounce,  without  an  en- 
velope,  aud  an  account  of  any  length  cannot  be  despatched 
for  a  single  rate.  Could  the  weight  earned  by  the  I^cal 
Penny  Posts  be  increased  to  one  ounce,  it  would  be  found 
a  great  convenience  by  the  public.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  stamps  will  toon  be  ready,  as  the  prepaymeot 
is  at  present,  in  all  cases,  troublesome,  and,  in  some  i&- 
stances^  not  practicable. 

TRADE  AND'  MANUFACTURES. 

The  gazettes,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  bankruptcies ;  and  the  numbers, 
instead  of  decreasing,  continue  to  augment.  In  the 
week  ending  l4th  January,  fourteen  sequestrations  vrrre 
announced  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette ;  a  number  unpre- 
cedented, in  an  equal  period,  since  1825-26.  Of  late,  at 
Manchester  the  market  has  been  firmer ;  and  as  money 
seems,  of  late,  to  have  become  more  plentiful  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  rate  of  discount  has  been  much 
diminished,  it  is  hoped  that  the  distresses  in  the  manu- 
facturing  districts  have  reached  the  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression. The  distress,  however,  of  the  operatives  is  most 
severe.  At  Tewkesbury,  for  example,  a  great  propoition 
of  the  stocking-weavers  aie  unemployeid.  Those  who 
are  employed,  only  earn  5s.  a-week  :  out  of  which  2s.  3d. 
must  be  deducted  for  frame-rent,  and  other  unavoidable 
expenses ;  leaving  under  6d.  a-day  for  the  support  of  a 
man,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  wife  and  family.  In 
many  others  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  operatives 
are  not  better  off. 

AGRICULTURE. 
From  all  -that  we  can  learn  of  the  late  crop  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  England,  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  deficient ;  and 
prices  of  grain  are  steadily,  though  slowly,  rising.  The 
wet  weather,  which  has  continued,  with  only  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  day  or  two,  for  some  weeks  past,  has  almost 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  sowing  of  wheat ;  and  the  only 
fleld^labour  that  is  going  on  steadily  is  draining.  If 
starvation,  therefore,  be  essential  to  obtaining  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Franchise,  and  the  other  points  of  the  charter, 
we  are  likely  to  be  enfranchised  in  the  course  of  another 
year.  If,  however,  the  working-classes  obtain  no  more 
advantage  from  obtaining  the  right  of  voting,  than  the 
middle  class  has  done  from  the  Reform  Bill,  we  sus- 
pect that  it  will  be  found  a  Tery  inadequate  remedy  for 
their  grierancei. 
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EPITHALAMIUM  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA- 


BY  THE  CORN.LAW  RHYMER. 


QuBBir  of  our  hearts  I  trae  marriage 

li  made  of  solid  bread. 
Waat'fl  many-childed  pestilence 

That  cvreeth  board  and  bed— i 
That  ghostly  league  of  Wo  with  Crime, 

To  which  starved  men  are  driven— 
Thoagb  marriage  called,  by  law-made  saints, 

Hath  other  names  in  heaven. 

Lady !  may  all  the  blessings 

Wbich  thou  wouldst  give  to  all 
Who  call  thee  Qaeen,  or  God  their  Lord^ 

On  thee,  thrice  blessed,  fall ! 
If  thou  wottldst  wiU  that  every  pair 

Should  live  in  love  for  ever. 
May  He  return  thee  good  for  good. 

And  Love  desert  thee  never ! 

Bat  Want  and  Crime,  Victoria, 

Law.wedded  in  this  land, 
Are  cunes,  million-multiplied, 

Tlwt  frown  on  every  band : 
Aod  thou  wilt  wake,  with  him  thou  lov'st. 

Prom  short  and  troubled  slumbers, 
I/law  of  thine  deal  lessening  loaves 

To  Famine's  doubling  numbers. 

Where'er  they  are,  thy  kinglings 

Sow  baaeness,  cant,  and  pride  ; 
The  name  of  their  feudality. 

By  wretched  men  is  sighed. 
At  hone,  abroad,  the  millions  groan. 

The  hopeless  thousands  perish ; 
Aad  hatred  of  their  race  accursed. 

Gaunt  orphan  victims  cherish. 

Then  be  a  Man,  Victoria, 

If  thou  wouldst  reign  a  Queen ! 
Wise  must  thou  be,  and  brave,  and  all 

That  Honour's  best  nave  been. 
If  thoa  wouldst  tome  the  Feudal  Beast, 

Whose  Hydra-headed  howling 
•^PftUs  the  demons  whom  he  serves, 

And  Rain,  o'er  him  soowllng. 

»0. 11XV--.V0L.  TII. 


Remember  Austria's  daughter ! 

And,  lest  tby  true  heart  fail. 
Ask — What  were  they  for  whom  she  died, 

M'^hen  banded  Kings  turned  pale  ? 
Around  her,  throne  and  altar  fell. 

In  thousand  fragments  shivered ; 
Because  she  hearkened  unto  men 

Who  ufould  not  be  delivered  ! 

Beautiful  as  the  cistus, 

That  o'er  the  ouzle's  nest 
Stoops,  when  the  moorland  clouds  lie  down 

On  Evening's  lap  to  rest. 
Art  thou,  my  Queen ! — the  morning  dews. 

Upon  the  orchard  blossom. 
Are  not  more  pure  than  is  the  heart 

Within  thy  royal  bosum. 

But  can  the  Queen  be  happy. 

If  millions  round  her  weep  ? 
While  Albion's  men  heave  hopeless  sighs. 

Can  *'  Hope's  Victoria"  sleep 
In  Love's  elysium  ?    No  !  for  thou. 

On  bliss-bathed  roses  sleeping, 
Wouldst  wake  to  grieve  with  starving  Toil, 

And  Worth  in  dungeons  weeping. 

The  woodbine's  clustered  beauty. 

That  hides  the  youngling  thrush. 
And  weds  the  wild  hedge-rose,  when  mom 

Shakes  dews  from  tree  and  bush. 
All  trembling,  like  the  skylark's  wing. 

Would  dread  his  voice  of  gladness, 
And  hate  the  marrisges  of  springs 

If  they  were  dowered  with  sadness. 

Behold  that  silent  captive. 

Apprenticed  to  the  tomb ! 
His  heart-wom  featutes !  glimmering  through 

The  dull,  damp,  prison  gloom ! 
Rodeo  ?  or  Bradshaw,  is  he  called  ? 

Shaw?  Oastler?  Greg?  O'Connor? 
No!    What  his  crime ?    Say,  hath  he  sold 

His  memory  to  dishonour  ? 
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Hath  he  traduced  a  nation. 

Because  three  hundred  years 
Have  seen  her  trampled  People  drink 

Subjection's  bitter  tears  ? 
All  other  shame  hath  he  eclipsed— 

Barbarian,  Greek,  and  Romatl ; 
Blaspheming  all  blest  names  in  onfi. 

The  sacred  name  of  Woman  ? 

Hath  he  betrayed  the  People 

U^o  fhe  Feopirs  fdes  ? 
Hean  triunlphs  giveft  to  paUriett  meii, 

whose  gods  are  bonds  and  blows  ? 
Deceived  the  poor,  the  ever-wrong'd  ? 

And,  factious,  noisy,  froward. 
Urged  them  to  unpartaken  death — 

A  cruel,  skulking  coward  ? 

» 

No  !     He  whose  spirit  dieth 
Beneath  that  dungeon's  pall, 
Prficlalm^d  **  That  all  men  brethren  ar^, 
For  God  is  sire  of  all  V 


Oh,  Lady,  if  thy  heart  were  stone. 
This  tale  of  tears  would  move  it ! 
The  man  thou  see'st  is — guileless,  brare. 
Kind,  child-Hke  WiUiam  Lovett ! 

And  names  of  crimeless  sorrow 

Arb  whispered ;  yea,  and  heard, 
IVlieti  wide-wing'd  trouble  hovers  o'er 

Doom'd  empires,  like  a  bird  ; 
Till,  wildly,  old  subverted  states. 

While  teartf  of  Blood  are  gushi6jf, 
Crrtilt  the  force  that  erusheth  jfower. 

Like  litituf ned  oceans  rushing ! 

At  voluntary  tumult 

Misrule  may  smile  or  frown ; 
Not  mobs  that  wiU,  but  mobs  that  imctf. 

Bring  throned  Oppression  down ! 
And  wise  are  they,  who  timely  hear 

The  gentle  voice  which  pleadetfa. 
That  self-endangered  (ride  woilld  gran^ 

The  safeguards  it  most  needeth  ! 
BhkufUtd,  9lA  Peb.  1840. 
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ThU  eonflict  which  has,  for  some  tltne  past, 
been  raging  within  the  arena  of  the  Churtih  of 
Scotland,  is  one  which,  arising  out  of  discus- 
sions  purely  conventional,  does  not  attract  the 
attention  off  strangers  until  the  accumulated 
fervour  of  the  combatants  has  forced  it  upon 
general  notice,  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  original  elements  of  the  strife. 
At  the  present  moment,  our  neighbours  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  with,  perhaps^  a  few  of  the 
less  interested  or  less  observant  among  ourselves, 
can  distinguish  little  in  the  general  hubbub  but 
a  confused  discharge  of  outlandish  missiles, 
going  by  the  hard  names  of  Vetoes,  Calls,  Dis- 
sents, Declarators,  Suspensions,  Interdicts,  Tak- 
ings on  Trial,  &e. ;  while  the  combatants  appear 
under  the  disguises  of  Probationers,  Presentees, 
Lords  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  First  and  Seoond 
Divisions,  Outer  and  Inner  Houses,  Commis- 
sions, Presbyteries,  Moderators,  and  Messengers- 
at-Arms.  Intending,— --as  a  party  not  interested 
in  the  discussion,  farther  than  as  it  is  a  paesage 
in  history, — ^to  state  our  opinion,  of  the  merits 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  actuating  motives 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  think  it  right  to 
give,  in  ihe  first  place,  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
whole  transaction^  fur  the  benefit  of  the  unini- 
tiated. 

Patronage,  or  the  right  to  present  a  qualified 
person  to  a  benefice  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
has  existed  as  an  article  of  property,  generally, 
hut  AOt  necessarily  as  a  feudal  right.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions,  chiefiy  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  it  has  been  at  the  unlimited  disposal 
of  the  proprietor*    In  general^  it  may  be  said 


that  the  exietiog  patfons  are  the  re^esent«tivea 
of  the  founders  of  tfa^  respective  benefieei.    The 
Crown  holds  many  patronages,  which,  before 
the  Reformation,  were  iii  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
the  prelates,  and  the  mimastie  establishments. 
In  the  oscillations  between  Presbytery  and  Epis- 
copacy, whieh  foUoired  the  Refbrmaiion,  the 
right  of  patronage  underwent  some  temporary 
vicisrftudes:  but  iio  measure  of  importance  in 
relation  to  the  {^resent  Subject  took  place  until 
the  year  1049.    An  act  was  then  passed,  which, 
describing  patronage  ae  ''  an  evil  and  a  bondage, 
under  which  the  Lord's  people  and  ministers  of 
this  land  hAve  long  groaned,"  abolished  the  sys- 
tem thenceforth,  and  enacted  that  Presbyteries 
should  proceed  to  ordain  aiid  oollatei  *'  oh  the  suit 
and  calling,  or  #ith  the  consent  of  the  congregs- 
tion,  on  whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded  againet  their 
will ;"  leaving  it  to  the  General  Assembly  to  give 
their  own  directions  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provision.  At  the  Restoration,  this  Act  was  **  re- 
scinded," along  with  all  the  others  that  had  been 
passed  since  tbeeommenoement  of  the  dispute  with 
Charles  I.   Patronage  was  again  abolished  by  the 
Scottish  aet  of  1690^  c  fiS ;  and  as  the  nature  of 
this  enactment  has  been  much  founded  dn  in  the 
course  of  the  present*  dispute^  its  proviaioiia  de- 
mand some  attedtiOn.  It  vested  tiie  presentation 
to  the  benefice  in  the  heritors  or  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  parish,  being  Protestants,  acting 
along  with  the  elders.    The  congregation  bad 
the  right  of  dissent,  stating  their  reasons ;  on  the 
validity  of  which  the  Presbytery  had  the  privi- 
lege of  deciding.  On  fhe  ether  haild,  Ae  patrons 
were  to  receive  cempensataoli  from  the  heritors  ; 


*  Th^  psptr  on  tbll  subject,  in  oUr  last  number,  wai,  as  we  lUted  iii  a  note,  by  a  Liberal  Churchman  ;  who,  in 
pretiing  hii  approval  of  tbs  Churtb  of  8eotIant*a  preaent  naoTement,  aa  a  gUp  towards  the  concsision  of  tbs  *'  Rtghta 
of  tba  Chriatlan  Pr ople,'*  spoke  hia  own  lenlhaaista,  and  not  oai^  PoaiiUy  the  punUlt  of  the  ahadoir  aaay  wld* 
matel^  awaken  a  deaira  for  tba  poiaaaaloti  of  the  aubatance ;  but  it  ia  aaauredly  aot  (heolgaet  of  tba  prtaeat  dcricat 
sf  itatora,  tbat  tba  people  ihould,  in  reality,  obtain  tbo  choice  of  their  own  pa^on*  Were  this  ihe  real  olifect  ef  tba 
aglutioni  Voluntaries  ia  we  are,  we  ihould  wish  it  heartily  Qod  apced.— £n.  T.  M. 
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aaioQutiflf,  in  each  ev,  to  600  marks-^alMiut 

£SS:  6f.  sterling.  This  was,  in  short,  a  eompul. 
»tf  sale,  and  so  it  was  viewed  by  the  act  of  the 
lOtii  of  Qoeen  Anne,  which  restored  patronage : 
tbe  right  of  presentation  was  reserred  to  thoBe 
lisriton  and  elders  who  had  paid  for  it ;  and  in 
the  cases  in  wldeh  this  was  done,  the  patronage 
\i  itill  administered  in  terms  of  the  much-talked- 
of  act  of  King  William.  Singularly  enough^  the 
privilege  waa  so  little  coveted  by  the  heritors  and 
elders,  or  the  money  was  of  so  little  moment  to 
the  patrons,  that  the  bargain  was  only  fulfilled 
in  tliree  instances ;  in  moat  casesj  we  presume, 
the  parties  by  a  eompromisa  allowed  matters  to 
reniain  as  they  were. 

There  is  little  doabt  that  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anoe  was  dealt  out,  by  her  half  Jacobite  Ministry, 
u  a  blow  to  Preabyterianiam;  and  it  probably  had 
the  effect  of  reviving  the  slumbering  enthusiasm 
for  Bomsthing  like  popular  election.  The  fire  so 
rekiadlsd,  smouldered  on  till  the  year  173S, 
vhea  Erskine  and  hia  followers  attested  their 
disinterested  seal  for  the  cauae  they  had  adopt- 
ed, bf  seceding  from  a  Church  which  demanded, 
in  retara  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
State,  an  homage  in  which  they  oould  not  concur. 
AAer  the  Seceaaion  was  completed,  the  Church  of 
SeoUand,  freed  of  its  hotter  spirits,  was  n  respect- 
able body  for»  an  establishment,  and  innocent  in 
proportion  to  ita  want  of  fervour.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  by-strokea  agMust  Episeopalians, 
Catholics,  and  philosophical  innovators,  it  was  as 
peaceful  as  it  ia  possible  for  a  church,  invested 
vith  exdosive  privileges,  to  be.  The  enthusiasm 
ef  those  who  possessed  any,  waa  directed  to  the 
atilitarian  object  of  augmentations  of  stipend. 
With  a  comprehensive  foresight  directed  towards 
var  prices  and  the  preasure  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it 
Warns  the  leading  object  of  their  ambition  to  get 
their  salarlea  commuted  into  "  victual*'  or  grain. 
"  That  struggle  for  victual  on  the  part  of  mini« 
Iters/'  as  Sir  John  Connell  calls  it,  in  his  emi- 
nentljT  dry  Treatise  on  Tithes,  was,  at  the  com- 
meocement  of  the  present  century,  crowned  with 
well.eamed  aucceaa* 

The  country  clergy  of  the  day  troubled  thenu 
•elves  not  with  State  affairs,  or  vexing  questions 
iboQt  the  pedigrees  of  churches.  Enough  that 
they  had  the  atipend,  the  manae,  and  the  glebe, 
^ext  to  theae  thinga,  their  dutiea  to  their  pa- 
n<hioners  occupied  their  thoughts ;  t^/ter  which, 
^  Day  charitably  be  supposed  that  a  discreet 
ceariTiaUty,auoha8  country  air  and  good  exercise 
veold  seaaon  them  to  accomplish  with  credit, 
cune  in  for  ito  share  of  attention.  The  public 
Wioess  of  the  Church  waa  generally  left  in  the 
IttBds  of  the  more  eminent  and  gifted  men  of  the 
prefsssiott;  of  whom  several  were  the  ornaments 
of  the  age.  These  men  had  studied  history  and 
philosophy,  and  knew  that  Church  establish- 
*«Bts  ere  thinga  which,  if  stretched  too  far, 
*««ld  crack ;  and,  acting  on  their  knowledge, 
^f  obtained  for  themselves  and  their  followers 
fts  eharaeteriatic  name  of  Moderates.  Before 
V  ttU  how  a  different  rule  came  to  be  adopted 
i&  tbs  Chuf  eh,  let  es  first  explain  briefly  the  na- 


ture of  the  Church  judieatures,  in  which  the 
contest  has  been  proceeding. 

The  lowest  judicature  of  the  Kirk  is  the  ses« 
aion,  consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman  and  two 
or  more  elders.  These  latter  are  elected  by  the 
session  collectively,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  or 
it  is  considered  expedient  to  increase  the  num- 
ber. The  candidate  is  announced  to  the  con- 
gregation, that  they  may  dissent :  but,  as  the 
merits  of  their  objections  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  session,  the  election  is,  of  course, 
simply  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  or  rather  of  the 
clergyman.  The  next  grade  is  tho  Presbytery; 
including  all  the  parochial  clergy  of  a  certain 
district,  any  Professor  of  Divinity  there  may  be 
within  it,  and  a  lay  elder  from  each  pariph. 
Collegiate  charges  have  the  effect  of  generally 
giving  the  clerical  members  a  majority  in  this 
court.  The  reader  will  keep  in  view  that  it  ia 
with  Presbyteries  that  the  ordination  and  admis- 
sion of  Presentees  lie;  and  that  they  have  thus  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Veto  war.  Next  come  we 
to  Synods,  which  are  simply  conglomerates  of  Pros- 
byteries,  from  which  they  are  also  courts  of  appeal. 
The  mighty  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
court.  It  consists  of  clergymen  and  elders  from 
the  various  Presbyteries ;  the  respective  numbers 
being  from  time  to  time  adjusted  by  Acts  of  As- 
sembly, There  are  likewise  elders  chosen  by 
the  royal  burghs,  and  representatives  from  uni-* 
versities,  and  from  churches  in  India.  The  num- 
ber of  members  ia  about  400,  of  whom  about  170 
may  be  laymen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  General  Assembly  is  at. 
tended  by  a  Commissioner  aa  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereign,  who  trails  the  clergy  in  proeessioa 
through  Edinburgh,  gives  them  dinners,  and  sits 
over  them,  "  like  a  star  apart,"  while  they  are 
wrangling  and  atorming  belowi  The  relation  of 
this  dignitary  to  the  Assembly  is  one  of  the  most 
nicely  poised  balances  which  the  art  of  compro. 
mise  haa  hitherto  accomplished;  and,  like  all  auch 
exquisitely  adjusted  instruments,  it  is  for  orna- 
ment, not  use,  being  likely  to  topple  down  on  the 
first  jerk  of  prat;tical  application.  The  Commia* 
sioner  opens  the  Assembly  by  reading  his  commia- 
si  on.  The  Moderator  politely  expresses  how  re- 
joiced all  the  members  are  to  receive  so  distin- 
guished a  guest  j  and  then  adda  a  protest  that 
the  Assembly  meets,  net  as  convened  by  any 
earthly  head,  but  under  the  sanction  of  "  its  only 
head  and  ruler,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Thia 
latter  statoment  is  a  stage  "  aside,"  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  Commissioner  hearing, 
and  which  it  would  be  quito  imprudent  in  him  to 
listen  to.  When  the  session  is  at  an  end,  the 
Commissioner  adjourns  the  Assembly  to  a  cer- 
tain day,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign ;  where- 
upon the  Moderator,  not  having  heard  one 
word  of  what  he  haa  aaid,  adjourna  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  a  wonderful 
train  of  coincidences,  invariably  hitting  on  the 
very  same  day.  There  waa  one  assembly — that 
of  1638,  lately  commemoratod  at  public  meet* 
ings  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — which  remained 
sitting  after  a  dissolution  under  pain  of  treasoQ. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  the  Preibyterians,  having  gained  the 
victory^  chafed  at  any  attempt  to  check  them  in 
the  career  of  repriial,  a  similar  scene  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  attempted^  but  was  checked  by  a 
timely  concessioni  as  to  the  oaths  to  government. 
Both  parties  were  naturally  a  little  afraid  of 
each  other :  but  if  the  wild  Churchmen  had  not 
accepted  the  compromise,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  firm  hand  of  the  Dutchman  would  have 
put  them  down,  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
done  forty  years  earlier.  The  question  of  the 
Assembly's  Independence  of  the  State,  has  been 
latterly  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  prudent  arms  of 
those  who  led  the  Councils  of  the  Church :  but 
it  is  a  sort  of  babe  easily  wakened  ;  and  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  wild  work  now 
going  on  will  rouse  it  into  fractious  activity. 
We  cannot  well  see,  indeed,  how  the  hot  spirits 
who  have  headed  the  career  of  the  independence 
party,  can,  consistently  with  the  principles  they 
avow,  continue  to  assent  to  so  eminently  childish 
a  compromise  ;  and  we  are  not  unlikely  to  see 
another  Church  assemblage  put  down  by  the 
law  as  easily  as  the  convocation  of  England  was 
by  George  I. ;  but  whether  as  noiselessly,  may  be 
a  matter  of  doubt. 

And  now  to  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act. 
This  was  a  law  of  the  Assembly,  by  way  of  in- 
struction to  Presbyteries,  that  when  a  licentiate 
is  presented  to  a  vacancy  by  a  patron,  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  male  heads  of  families,  communieant9 
in  the  parish,  object  to  him  as  their  pastor,  he 
shall  not  be  taken  on  trial  for  ordination  and 
induction.  The  act  declaring  this  principle  was 
passed  in  1834 ;  its  practical  operation  has  been  re- 
gulated by  an  annual  act.  Before  this  alteration. 
Presbyteries,  having  the  power  of  admission  to  the 
benefice,  might  reject  the  presentee  if  they  found 
him  disqualified  ;  and  it  was  competent  for  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  to  plead  grounds  of  dis- 
qualification for  their  consideration.  The  plea 
of  the  Church  has  therefore  been,  that  as  they 
had  the  right  of  dictating  the  suitable  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ministry,  it  was  quite  within  their 
province  to  decide  that  acceptability  to  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  heads  of  families  in  communion 
with  the  Church  should  be  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite. To  let  strangers  understand  the  full 
merits  of  the  dispute,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
in  Scotland,  ordination  as  a  clerk,  and  collation 
to  the  benefice,  are  acts  performed  on  the  same 
occasion — the  reception  of  the  licentiate's  pre- 
sentation. In  England,  the  priest  is  ordained  to 
the  holy  office,  independently  of  any  connexion 
with  a  particular  charge.  The  Church  Govern- 
ment stamp  is  impressed  on  him,  and  he  is  then 
freely  set  up  for  sale  to  any  one  who  wants  the 
commodity.  The  inquisitorial  spirit  of  Presby- 
terianism  has  managed  this  matter  better  for  its 
own  interest:  the  authorities  will  not  fully  certify 
the  man  till  they  know  where  he  is  going,  and 
what  he  is  to  do.  Nay,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Church, 
that  a  clergyman  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
benefice  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the 
Presbytery  he  is  about  to  leave,  who  must  dis- 


cover that  his  change  of  residence  is  ''for  the 
glory  of  God."  The  permission  is  seldom  re- 
quested, unless  there  be  an  increase  of  stipend ; 
and  that  is  always  sure  to  be  found  "  for  the 
glory  of  God."  The  regulation  is,  like  many  others 
connected  with  the  Church,  likely  to  continue 
the  longer  in  theory  that  it  is  not  attempted  to 
be  enforced  in  practice. 

The  Veto  Act  worked  to  perfection  so  long  as 
no  one  disputed  its  operation.  In  the  renowned 
case  of  the  presentation  to  Auchterarder,  how- 
ever, the  presentee  having  been  vetoed,  and  reject. 
ed  by  the  Presbytery,  brought  an  action  of  dedar. 
ator  in  the  Court  of  Session,  on  the  ground  that, 
as  his  presentation  was  valid  and  legal,  the  Pref> 
bytery  were  bound  to  take  him  on  trials  in  the 
usual  manner,  and,  if  they  found  him  properly  qua- 
lified, to  admit  him  to  the  charge.  The  Court 
took  the  simple  view  which  our  Courts  of  Law, 
as  guardians  of  civil  rights,  roust  take  in  all 
questions  regarding  the  proceedings  of  privileged 
bodies,  be  they  military,  clerical,  or  corporate : 
They  asked  whether  the  Church,  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  privileges,  as  g^ven  and  limited  by  law,  had 
attempted  to  interfere  with  private  rights ;  and 
finding  that  it  had  interfered  with  the  right  of 
patronage,  (which,  whether  a  good  right  or  a 
bad  one,  was  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament,) 
they  decided  that  the  proceeding  of  the  Presby* 
tery  was  illegal.  Then  came  ian  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  where  Lord  Brougham,  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion,  gave  forth  his  reasons 
with  all  that  distinct  and  cloudless  logical  accur- 
acy which  in  him  is  so  singularly  blended  with 
a  copious  and  rapid  eloquence.  "  It  does  so 
happen,"  he  remarked,  "  that  in  a  case  which 
has  undergone  so  much  discussion  below — which 
has  given  rise  to  so  great  divisions  among  the 
Judges  below — which  has  been  argued  on  each 
side  at  such  length,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench,  both  in  Scotland  and  here— it  does  so 
happen  that  I  have  been,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence,  seeking  for  difficulties,  and  found  them 
not."  The  Assembly  met  about  two  months 
after  this  decision,  in  1839,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  they  should  submit,  steer  a  middle 
course,  or  resist.  The  last  proposition  was  car- 
ried. It  was  argued,  that  the  Church,  having 
taken  the  litigation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  vir- 
tually  acknowledged  its  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  was  sneered  at  most  emphatically. 
The  clergy  maintained  that  they  only  wanted  a 
decision  in  their  own  favour :  they  did  not  by 
any  means  promise  to  submit  to  an  adverse  judg- 
ment ;  and  very  consistently  was  it  so  maintain- 
ed on  Church  principles,  which  are  to  take  all 
that  is  given  or  can  be  got,  but  to  concede  nothing. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  discharging  her 
blank  blunderbusses',  the  Court  of  Session  com. 
menced  a  scattered  fire  of  *'  interdicts,"  not  so 
sonorous,  but  much  more  deadly  in  their  effect. 
An  interdict  is  somewhat  like  an  injunction  in 
England — an  order  by  a  Civil  Court,  prohibiting 
individuals  from  doing  some  particular  act,  under 
pain  of  punishment  for  contempt  if  they  disobey. 
In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Lethendy,  the  Prcs* 
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bjtery  of  Dunkeld  were  ''  interdicted/'  at  tbe 
iostsnea  of  a  vetoed  presentee,  from  taking  a 
MooQd  preientee  on  trials.  They  disobeyed  the 
interdict,  and  were  brought  before  the  bar  of 
ike  Court  aeoordingly.  There  was  much  discus- 
non  M  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  reverend 
gentlemen;  for  the  Court  felt  some  compunction 
about  committing  them  forthwith  to  prison — the 
Qfual  practice  on  such  occasions.  It  was  settled 
that,  u  this  was  the  first  offence  of  the  kind, 
the  Lord  President  should  dismiss  them  with  a 
lolemn  reprimand,  and  a  warning  that  whoever 
committed  a  similar  act  should  be  punished. 

The  next  interdict,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Dtriot,  in  Invemesa-shire,  was  of  a  very  sweep- 
iof  nature.  A  majority  of  the  heads  of  families 
in  communion  (amounting  to  seven)  were  pro- 
hibited from  vetoing.  Here  the  question  natu- 
rally occurs.  Would  the  Court  have  prohibited 
the  members  of  a  Voluntary  congregation  from 
merely  meeting  to  express  their  dissent  in  simi. 
hr  circumstances  ?  No,  indeed.  The  reason  of 
the  prohibition,  in  the  instance  in  question,  was, 
that  the  dissent^  if  of  a  particular  kind — that 
iii  if  accompanied  with  a  valid  reason—had  a 
certain  legal  effect,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  as 
ratified  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  therefore  the 
Court  prohibited  the  dissent  from  being  vitiated 
bj  being  tendered  in  any  other  than  the  valid 
and  legil  manner.  Thus  is  an  Established 
Church  bound  over,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  rules 
which  the  State  shall  lay  down  for  it. 

The  esse  of  the  Presbjrtery  of  Strathbogie 
comes  next.  A.  presentation  had  been  given  to 
the  pariah  of  Marnoch,  and  the  presentee  was 
vetoed.  This  was  just  before  the  decision  in 
the  Auehterarder  Case.  The  Presbytery  had 
already,  as  will  be  seen,  given  a  negative  effect 
to  the  veto :  but,  after  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Scttion,  a  majority  of  their  number  wished  to 
obey  the  Liw,  as  interpreted  by  it.  On  this  point, 
the  question  came  before  the  Assembly  of  1838 ; 
by  which  the  Presbytery  was  imperatively  c6m- 
nanded  to  put  the  Veto  Act  in  force.  The  patron, 
iu  the  meantime,  on  the  understanding  that  his 
first  presentee  was  virtually  rejected,  presented 
mother  licentiate.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  former  to  look  after  his  interest;  and  he  did 
<0)  h?  getting  the  Court  of  Session  to  interdict 
the  Presbytery  from  inducting  any  other  person. 
Having  thus  stopped  the  mouth  of  his  adver- 
^y  ho  proceeded  to  state  his  own  case,  by  rais- 
ing an  action  of  declarator  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
son;  and  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  suspend 
proceedings  till  the  question  should  be  decided, 
^ii  resolution  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the 
^d  and  the  Assembly.  The  case^was  left  over 
^r  the  Assembly  to  its  "  Commission,"  of  which 
^n ;  and  the  first  deliverance  of  that  body  is 
before  us,  but,  as  we  do  not  understand  it,  we 
can&ot  give  ito  substance. 

In  Jane,  18S9,  the  vetoed  presentee  obtained 
» decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  finding  the 
I^fetbytery  bound  to  take  him  on  trials,  and,  if 
ho  vere  found  qualified,  to  admit  him  as  minis- 
^'  After  some  little  finessing — for  the  Mode- 


rator, being  a  vetoist,  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  proceedings — the  Presbytery  at  last 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  they  resolved,  by  a  ma. 
jority,  that  they  should  take  the  presentee  on 
trials.  This  resolution  was  brought  before  the 
Commission,  in  terms  of  a  direction  by  the  As^ 
sembl}'  to  report  any  change  of  circumstances  to 
that  body. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  act  which,  if  it  can- 
not be  in  one  way  or  other  backed  out  of  by  the 
Church,  must  inevitably  lead  to  its  breaking  up. 
The  Commission  met  immediately  after  this  act 
of  contumacy.  The  Independency  clergy  flocked 
in  hot  and  fierce :  those  on  the  opposite  side,  not 
having  the  interest  of  vengeance  to  urge  them, 
were  not  so  eager.  There  was  one  of  those  over- 
whelming majorities  which  drive  such  bodies  out 
of  their  senses.  The  temper  of  the  meeting  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  it  is  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  to 
it  by  Dr  Bryce,  who  moved  that  the  Commis. 
sion  should  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strathbogie,  in  giving  effect  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  proposal  was 
met  with  ^'  loud  laughter."  A  recommendation 
to  obey  the  law  appeared  in  so  overwhelmingly 
ludicrous  a  point  of  view  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
men, that  they  could  not  restrain  their  mirth. 
Of  course,  the  most  violent  resolutions  that  could 
be  proposed  were  adopted.  'The  proceedings  of 
the  Presbytery  were  declared  "  deliberate  contu- 
macy of  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  this  Commission,  and  a  gross  malversation 
in  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions;"  and  were 
finally  annulled.  The  members  of  Presbytery 
who  had  agreed  to  them  were  suspended  from 
their  ministerial  functions^  and  other  clergymen 
were  appointed  to  perform  their  duties.  The 
effect  of  all  this  was,  to  turn  the  popular  feeling 
in  a  very  different  direction  to  what  was  wished. 
The  congregations  of  the  seven  suspended  cler- 
gymen held  meetings,  and  passed  resolutions  to 
stand  by  their  pastors.  The  Church  demanded 
'<  Clerical  subordination."  The  inhabitants  of 
Strathbogie  called  for  relief  from  clerical  despot- 
ism. This  incident  was  truly  much  against  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  appearances  went. 
She  wished  to  assume  the  sackcloth  of  the  op- 
pressed,— she  marched  forth  in  the  harness  of  the 
persecutor.  But  there  were  more  effectual  means 
at  hand  than  public  meetings.  The  sentence  of 
the  Commission  had  to  be  executed  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  suspended  clergymen,  by  certmn 
ministers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  seven 
applied  for  and  obtained,  from  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion,  an  interdict,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  in- 
truding on  their  churches  for  any  such  purpose. 
The  High  Churchmen  appointed  to  perform  the 
message  of  wrath,  had  thus  to  act  a  scene  on  the 
voluntary  system,  by  preaching  in  dissenting 
chapels,  in  taverns,  or  on  the  wayside. 

On  the  29th  of  January  last,  occurred  another 
scene,  bringing  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  plot.  The 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  met  to 
transact  business  ,*  suspended  and  unsuspended  : 
the  former  constituting  a  majority  of  seven  to 
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four.  The  first  policy  of  tbe  Utter  wu^  not  to 
acknowledge  tbe  existence  of  the  fbriner ;  they 
were  suspended  clergymen,  and,  therefore,  not 
dergymen  at  all.  A  majority  can  generally  carry 
on  the  farce  of  overlooking  a  minority :  but  it  is 
Tcry  difficult  for  a  minority  to  do  so  by  a  majo- 
rity, and  so  it  was  found  in  this  Instance.  The 
four  had  some  advantage  at  the  first  onset,  by 
having  the  Moderator  on  their  side,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  seven  were  anything. 
The  majority,  however,  soon  settled  that  point, 
by  deposing  the  Moderator  and  choosing  a  new 
one.  The  two  bodies  then  separated,  each  con. 
tent  to  be  "the  Presbytery"  on  its  own  principles. 
The  Presbytery  of  seven,  proceeded  to  take  the 
presentee  on  liis  trials.  The  four  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  a  coup  d€  main  by  electing  their 
representatives  fur  the  next  General  Assembly. 
They  might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble; 
ibr,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  they 
were  not  entitled  to  do  so  for  more  than  a  month 
later.  Before  separating,  they  issued  handbills, 
warning  the  parishioners  of  the  seven  not  to  re- 
ceive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
rites  of  marriage,  nor  baptism  for  their  children, 
from  their  pastors,  as  the  ceremonies  would  be 
void  and  null ;  "  a  proceeding,"  says  the  Tory 
paper  {The  Aberdeen  Conetitutionaf)  in  which 
wo  find  the  report  of  the  affair,  ''unparalleled, 
we  believe,  in  any  Christian  country,  unless,  in- 
detd,  it  find  a  precedent  in  the  papal  interdicts 
of  the  middle  ages." 

To  soalous  and  conscientious  supporters  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  not  too  much  in- 
fatuated by  partisanship,  to  see  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  these  incidents,  the  prospects  of  their 
favourite  establishment  must  assume  the  most 
gloomy  and  disastrous  hue.  To  the  friends  of 
Voluntary  Church  principles,  the  whole  tissue  of 
events  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  natural  workings 
of  an  Esthblished  Church,  leading  to  this  satis- 
factory conclusion,  that  such  institutions,  nrhen 
their  powers  are  unscrupulously  stretched,  are 
found  to  contain  the  elements  of  self-destruction 
in  their  bosoms.  These  are  not  times  when  vi- 
gorous experiments  can  be  tried  upon  such  aged 
subjects;  and  we  think  we  can  perceive  signs, 
that  the  more  majestic  establishment  of  our 
neighbours  is  beginning  to  exhibit  internal  symp- 
toms prognosticating  a  similar  result. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  see  how 
anything  but  some  accident,  beyond  the  range  of 
our  anticipation,  can  prevent  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  being  broken  up.  The  seven 
ministers  of  Strathbogie  have  stuck  close  by  the 
directions  of  the  lawful  courts ;  and  if  all  who  are 
of  their  side,  follow  the  eame  sure  guidance,  they 
must  be  brought  victoriously  through.  The 
Court  have  taken  up  the  view,  that  the  Veto 
Act  is  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  civil  right, 
and  they  have  practically  intimated  that  they 
will  protect  from  injury  any  body  of  men  who 
are  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  so  declared. 
The  General  Assembly  may  depose  and  excom- 
municate. The  Commission  attempted  to  suspend, 
bnt  the  Cour^  interfered.    What  ie  to  prevent  it 


from  likewiie  layhug  its  prohibitory  hand  eo  the 
Assembly  ?  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Com. 
mission  exceeded  its  authority ;  and  in  tbe  sd. 
mission  by  the  Church  of  such  a  supposition,  ws 
see  the  only  outlet  she  has.  The  act  was  indetd 
beyond  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  tbeCommisuon, 
which,  being  but  a  committee!  of  the  Aesenbly, 
(though  of  the  whole  house,)  is  not  entitled,  and 
could  not  consistently  be  empowered,  to  aot  ia  a 
new  emergency ;  but  is  merely  authorised  to  try 
the  points  especially  and  individually  committed 
to  it  by  tbe  Assembly,  and  report  ite  deeisioBS  for 
approbation.* 

Do  we  then  view  a  passive  resistanee  to  the 
law  (if  we  can  call  it  in  thie  instance  passive) 
with  great  abhorrence  ?    No,  indeed ;  but  it  is 
a  sort  of  proceeding,  the  merit  of  which  must  be 
specially  measured  by  its  objects.    We  approved 
of  the  resistance  of  John  Thorogood,  because  it 
was,  in  its  nature,  a  public  demonstration  of  the 
pressure  of  an  iniquitous  impost.    We  condemn 
the  resistance  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  because 
we     see     distinctly    that    they   are    fighting 
the  old  battle  of  prieetcraft,  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment  of  their  own   establishment.     Believing 
their  objects  to  be  thus  dangerous,  however,  and 
such  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  at  large 
to  resist,  let  not  our  appreciation  of*  them  be 
misunderstood,  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  attack.    A 
struggle  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  peculiar 
order  and  creed,  we  admit,  may  not  only  hare 
for  its  companion,  but  frequently  calle  into  ac- 
tion, much  personal  disinterestedness  and  purity 
of  feeling.     Deeply  are  theee  virtues  impressed 
on  the  history  of  the  most  illustrious  campaign, 
for  the  spread  of  priestly  influence,  that  aver  was 
laid  before  the  world — the  progreseof  the  Jesuits. 
Whether  it  was  to  brave  a  tyrant  monarch,  or 
to  infuse,  through  the  medium  of  abject  submis- 
sion,  their  subtle  reasoning  into  the  rough  boeome 
of  a   savage  populace— orhether  it  was  to  bask 
in  the  noxious  sunshine  of  a  court,  or  to  pursue 
the  more  congenial  task  of  patient  study,  through 
endless  mazes  of  thought  and  research  in  dingy 
libraries ;  wherever,  in  any  form,  by  the  ezereise 
of  courage  or  humility,  energy  or  patienoe,  tbe 
interests  of  the  order  were  to  be  served— the 
eelf-devoted  boeom  was  prepared  for  the  eacrifice. 
It  was  not  to  invest  their  order,  far  lees  them, 
selves,  with  the  vulgar  power  of  physical  de- 
minion,  or  the  tinsel  of  rank,  that  all  this  wan 
done ;  but  to  found  an  empire  in  the  faearU  an^ 
consciences  of  a  diversified  multitude  of  humaa 
beinge,  that,  etriking  tbe  rooU  of  their  influencg 
with  individual  mankind  far  and  deep,  they  should 
cast  a  corresponding  shadow  over   the   masc 
Modified  by  the  ege  in  which  he  livee,  Dr  Chal^ 
mere  is  a  Jesuit  of  the  lese  gross  material.    Td 
the  charge  of  pursuing  either  profit  or  the  ag^ 
grandizement  of  his  personal  dignity,  he  is  noi 
amenable.    Hie  whole  energies  are  put  forth  ij 

: :: 1 

*  As  the  Commisiion  sits  in  absptios  ef  ths  Commie 
rioner,  this  may  be  contidered  an  approach  to  the  ruptur] 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Kirk,  which  we  have  abofi 
contemplated.  ' 
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tl«  M^p^  of  his^ordor ;  A&d  Ikat  otdw  it  •  nix. 
tirt  fff  Torfim  aad  tbo  Obttnh  •£  Seotkad.  At 
0M  tine  be  is  /birnil  ttraf  gling  to  inureato  the 
CkoNh  ialaraftt  ia  tka  uiiitrtnitiM,  in  tlM  elM- 
tiooofftMet«rortbe«hol6*iif  ftyrefMior.  AaOB 
hi  is  luMoff  a  pMrliaaiMitMry  Tory  oaadidato  to 
take  the  field  ooder  tbo  baanoro  of  tho  Gharoh.  A 
lieliee  wtfd  oooeitting  okiofly  of  Tovloo,  vbo  do 
not  wish  to  be  tronbled  about  small  mattete, 
afree  te  giro  no  oppodtion  taa  Liberal  eaadidate 
for  tiie  eemmiatlonerBbip :  bat  the  doctor  oanoot 
pat  up  with  eaeh  baefcalidiBg^  and  he  ie  np  early ^ 
srgiiig  ill  the  piooa  women  to  do  their  duty. 
Suddenly  be  etarts  in  a  more  majeetie  field,  and 
nkerte  "  Ingland'e  eonservattvesi  through  Bng- 
Iind'e  Chorolimen/'  to  onpport  the  Veto.  All 
this  Biy  be  quite  dieintereeted,  but  it  le  not  the 
less  raisehievouB. 

Some  of  the  friends  oi  the  Veto  assnme  for  it 
the  quality  of  liberality,  and,  ve  believe,  a  few 
of  them  are  under  a  hallucination  that  such  ie 
ita  characteristic.  Were  we  addressing  ourselves 
Barely  to  home  readers,  it  would  be  unneoessary  to 
expooe  this  fallacy :  the  next  to  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Liberal  press  on  the  subject^  ie  a  sufficient 
iodeztothe  public  feeling  and  knowledge  on 
the  point.  For  the  benefit  of  more  distant 
reiden,  however,  who  may  be  unable  to  reoon* 
eile  eeme  peculiarities  in  this  question  with  the 
position  ire  have  taken  up,  it  may  be  ifell  to  give 
9  few  explanations.  Jn  the  first  place,  then,  ipany 
ofthe  Tories  are  opposed  to  the  Veto*  They 
hare  pretty  substantial  reaaons.  Borne  of  them 
■re  proprietors  of  patronages,  the  value  of  which 
they  do  not  feel  any  inclination  to  assist  in  re- 
daeisg.  Others  do  not  like  to  see  a  church  no| 
rich  saaagh  ia  general  to  open  up  a  field  of  am* 
Utioa  te  membere  of  the  aristecraey,  strength-. 
e&in^  and  enlarging  itself  into  a  rival  power  to 
their  own.  In  this  they  are  simply  nctiqg  the 
Henry  to  ThomM-a-Becket ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  sound  Liberals  to  endeavour  to  break  down 
the  power  of  both*  But  there  is  a  circumstance 
vhich  has  prpved  itself  far  more  anom^ous  t^ 
strangers,  m  the  existence  of  a  body,  not  numer- 
oos,  but  certainly  pretty  infiuentiol,  who  unite 
the  politks  of  the  Whigs  with  the  principles  of 
xealoug  Churchmen.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
aboTc,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  constituent 
mombers  of  the  Church  courts  are  Laymen.  This 
not  only  gives  an  internal  strength  to  the  Presby- 
terian system,  which  no  other  caa  well  compete 
vith,  but  bestows  on  it  an  aspect  of  fearless 
liberality.  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  hastily 
(QBclnde  that  these  Laymen  are  independent 
pvtiei,  tafcaa  from  the  ceaunuiiity  et  large; 
they  all,  by  virtue  of  a  strict  system  of  quali* 
^tcttion,  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  Ghnrch. 
In  polemical  assemblies  there  is,  necessarily, 
anch  speaking,  of  a  very  captivating  and  el(^ 
f  ited  cast ;  and  so,  ambitious  young  gentlemen, 
Aembers  of  the  bar  especially,  are  taught  te 
^k  forward  to  the  Church  Courts  as  arenas  for 


tiieir  oloqnMice^  It  happeas  thus,  that,  at  their 
first  entranee  on  life,  they  become  deepljr  em* 
bued  with  a  clerical  esprit  de  e&rpi  ;  and  ia  thi^ 
manner  are  the  Church  Whigs  of  the  Bdiobargh 
Parliament  House  to  be  accounted  for. 

So  mi;c{i  for  an  explanation  of  the  reasoas 
why  there  are  Toriea  against  the  Veto,  aiMl 
Whiga  for  it,  aaoag  Laymen.  Among  the 
Clergy,  idiatever  the  opponents  of  the  Veto  may 
be^  its  supporters  seem  to  be  (if  we  may  Judge 
by  t)ieir  other  proceedings)  Tories  to  a  |ni^a« 
They  say  they  are  stniggUag  for  the  People  1 
How  is  it  that,  in  theii  multifarioua  agitatimi« 
they  have  found  but  one  form  ia  which  to  do  so^ 
Do  they  support  the  Ballot  ?  the  Repeal  of  tb$ 
Corn  Lawsr  The  Extension  of  the  Suffrage?— 
Not  they,  indeed.  We  might  ^ave  had  to  fiir- 
nish  a  list  of  measures,  of  a  very  different  tend- 
ency to  which  they  have  given  assis^ancOi  l^fid 
not,  Dr  Chalmers  relieved  us  of  the  labour^  iii 
his  ad4ress  to  the  Clergy  of  Engl^nd^  ^here  h<t 

says — 

«The  attempt  is  inskins  to  prejudice  the  ^Inde  pf 
Boglithmen  with  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
partlflipsting  in  the  wayward  iplrit  of  the  age^  has  em* 
bark^  in  a  reckleao  career  of  ioDOTatioo*  Mt  me  aeiaii 
yon,  my  frientfi,  of  the  gnMoneeeof  thitmimopresentstloa* 
At  that  very  meeting  of  t)ie  Auembly^a  Commission, 
where,  by  an  pTerwhelming  majority  of  at  least  fimr  to 
one,  we  instnieted  the  Presbytery  of  Anchterarder  to 
abide  by  our  Heoleeisstisal  prooedare,  end  that,  eetwiAfv 
standing  any  suusdatee  or  interdicts  which  might  be  laid 
upon  them  by  the  ciril  courts,  we  sent  ^  nnaniiiio^ 
petition  to  Gorernment  against  their  scheme  of  edacstion. 
In  all  the  great  questions  which  afiteted  the  yital  interests 
of  Proteetaatism,  we  hare  made  common  cause  wltk 
yourselves.  On  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish  Estahlishe 
ment  I  on  the  topic  of  on  entire  and  unmntilated  Biblf 
iq  erery  national  ichool ;  en  the  control  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  Church  orer  onr  seminaries  of  leamipg ;  on 
the  Tast  importance  to  the  beet  intereete  of  eociety  of 
maintaining,  or  rather  estending,  the  eocleeiastieal  sa^ 
dowments  of  other  days;  on  IhsUy  and  nli  oihsr  kind^ 
90d  ol^tsy  we  hQpe  fought  tide  by  aide  piilh  the  ChureJ^ 
men  af%d  Coneervaiive*  qf  JSngland.** 

Dr  Chaimera  might  have  particularised  their 
services  at  the  last  general  election ;  how  clergy, 
men,  disabled  from  the  performance  of  their 
pastoral  duties,  crawled  along  to  the  polling 
places,  to  see  how  their  flocks  conducted  them- 
selves; how  Kilmarnock  was  taken  by  atorm. 
He  should  not  have  forgotten  the  national  fust 
"  for  the  sins  of  the  land,"  held,  by  order  of  the 
Assembly,  in  1835,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  wae 
driven  from  office. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  struggle,  the 
cry  of  the  independence  party  was  for  ''the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  people,"  reminding^ 
one  of  Robespierre's  favourite  appeal  to  the 
pauvre  peupkHriieuph  virtueux.  (latterlyj  this 
haa  been  superseded  by  more  ebaraoteristie  ap^ 
peals  to  "  Prerogatives,"  **  Independent  oth>ojM 
dinate  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,"  «'  subordina-* 
tion  to  Church  judicatories,"  &c.  The  term  '<  in- 
solence/' especially  in  the  mpath  of  one  meek 
eiergyman,  is  often  used  to  characteriae  those  who 
^re  opposed  to  the  domination  of  the  Ohuroh.^ 


*  We  with  we  could  And  room  for  a  few  extracts  from  i}>e  «*  Letter  to  John  Hope,  K»q.,  Dean  of  Fiiculty,^*  by 
the  BcT.  WiUUm  Cunningham,  commencing  thn«  <--<'  Sir,  I  h^ve  read  the  whole  of  your  bulky  letter  to  the  Lor^ 
^^hancdkir.    It  wae  a  very  tedious  and  irksome  task  5  one  which  t  beliere  few  have  y«t  completed,  and  which 
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•  In  tlie  following  quotation  from  the  speech  of 
Dr  Chalmers,  to  the  Assembly  of  1839,  may  be 
found  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Church  party  in 
its  mildest  form. 

"  It  it  an  entire  mliconceptioD,  that  the  Church  hat 
f  iren  up  her  power  to  the  people,  by  the  Veto  Law.  By 
that  few,  the  presentation  may  be  aaid  to  be  shared  be- 
tween two  parties,  the  patron  and  the  people ;  sif  ned  by 
the  one,  and  virtually  oonntertigned  by  the  other.  The 
Presbytery  still  retains  the  same  power  of  check  and  eon. 
trol  OTer  the  presentation  in  this  form,  which  we  contend 
that  it  eTer  had  oyer  the  simple  nomination  of  the  patron. 
We  are  not  the  registrars  either  of  the  patron  or  of  the 
people.  We  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  of  the 
special  Jiinesi  as  much  still  as  ever ;  and,  moderating  In 
the  call  between  the  two  parties  as  heretofore,  we  can 
lay  our  interdict  both  on  the  unworthy  client  of  the 
patron,  and  on  the  unworthy  farourite  of  the  multitude.** 

But  a  sentence  in  the  manifesto  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  urge  their 
cause,  is  perhaps  still  more  clearly  emphatic. 
"  It  is  an  utter  mistake/'  they  say,  ''  to  imagine 
that  the  present  struggle  of  the  Church  is  only 
for  the  Veto  Law,  or  for  any  single  statute  in 
our  ecclesiastical  code  :  it  is  for  the  integrity 
of  our  legislative  and  judicial  power  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  as  heretofore  exercised  for  more 
tiian  one  hundred  and  fifty  years."  In  short,  the 
Church,  setting  up  a  rivalry  with  the  courts  of 
law,  says — '*  There  are  two  co-ordinate  jurisdic- 
tions.  We  have  our  province,  you  have  yours : 
we  do  not  wish  to  invade  your  prerogatives ;  but 
you  must  not  invade  ours,— and  thisis  oneof  ours." 
Now  we  may  'conclude  this  subject  with  the 
simple  remark,  that  for  a  body  enjoying  exclusive 
privileges,  and  who  consider  it  their  interest  and 
duty  to  support  and  enlarge  those  privileges,  to  be 
entitled  to  decide  on  their  extent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large 
at  their  disposal,  is  a  proposition  too  preposter- 
ous to  be  entertained  in  any  country  which  is 
not  prepared  to  subject  itself  to  the  despotism  of 
a  priesthood. 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  Veto,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  converted  into  law  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Church  Courts.  A  few  words 
now  as  to  the  question,  whether  those  who  are 
seeking  this  privilege  from  the  Legislature  ought 
to  be  supported.  And  here  let  us  observe  that 
this  is  comparatively  a  trifling  question ;  and  the 
objections,  if  our  readers  will  admit  them  to  be 
objections,  which  we  may  have  to  the  project, 
are  merely  shades  of  difference,  when  compared 
with  our  abhorrence  of  the  privileges  claimed  by 
the  Church  Courts,    It  is  proposed  that  certain 


persons  should  have  the  power  of  objeoting  te 
the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  at  a  eertata 
stage.  This  stage  is,  however,  their  first  ac 
quaintance  with  htm ;  knowing  that,  if  he  get 
over  the  first  difficulty,  he  is  secure  for  life,  he 
may  assume  a  false  character,  to  gratify  the 
arbiters  of  his  fate.  If  the  Vetoisto  are  sincere 
in  their  wish  that  a  clergyman  ahould  not  be 
at  the  head  of  a  congregation  to  which  he  is 
not  acceptable,  why  not  give  them  the  power  of 
removal?  Again,  why  limit  the  right  of  distent 
to  the  male  heads  of  families  in  communion  with 
the  Church  ?  These  are  generally  but  few  in 
number :  in  the  case  of  Daviot,  they  amounted  to 
only  ten.  Why  should  not  the  whole  oongrega. 
tion — nay,  why  should  not  the  whole  parish  join 
in  the  choice  ?  The  Churchman  will  smile  st 
this  ;  for  he  has  his  reasons,  and  they  are  very 
cogent.  Church  ordinances  are  not  with  us  as 
they  are  in  England,  privileges  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled  :  they  are  boons  which  the 
Church  confers,  and  which  she  may  refuse  when 
she  thinks  fit.  Curiously  applicable  to  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  this  power  is  the  following 
extract  from  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  29  th  January  : — 

^^MrRunciman  called  the  attention  of  the  Presbytery  te 
a  subject  of  great  importance.  Great  irregularity  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  churches  in  Edinburf  h,  by  persou 
being  allowed  to  pass  from  one  church  to  another,  with- 
out being  called  upon  to  shew  a  certificate  of  character 
signed  by  their  last  minister.  This  was  an  evil  which 
had  increased  to  an  extent  which  their  country  brethrea 
could  scarcely  credit.  He  feared  that,  fhim  this  state  of 
things,  it  frequently  happened  that  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  Christian  communion,  both  for  theot- 
selves  and  their  children,  who,  If  a  certificate  of  character 
had  been  required,  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
one.  In  the  present  righteous  straggle  in  which  the 
Church  was  engaged,  to  give  the  people  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  their  ministers,  it  became  them  to  be 
more  careful  than  ever  to  exclude  all  improper  and  no- 
worthy  characters  from  her  communion.  He  hoped  the 
Presbytery  would  give  this  subject  their  serious  consider* 
ation." 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  elements  may  be 
requisite  to  constitute  **  good  character,"  in  the 
eyes  of  a  church  which  punished  one  of  its  mints- 
ters  for  dining  with  Mr  O'Connell.  A  patron 
is  a  man  taken  from  Protestants  at  large ;  he 
may  be  an  Episcopalian  or  a  Dissenter.  From 
such  hands  the  Church  wishes  the  power  to  be 
taken,  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
body  who,  having  the  appearance  of  popularity, 
owe  their  existence  to  Uie  Church,  and  may  be 
expanded  or  contracted  at  her  will.    Over  their 


not  very  many  will  accomplish.^  The  whole  of  this  production  is  so  Aresh  and  vivid  a  revival  of  old  polemicai 
fury,  so  grand  a  specimen  of  Hlldebrandism,  that  nothing  ever  penned  by  Lamb  or  Landor  can  be  compared  with  it 
as  a  restoration  of  olden  literature.  The  reason  is  simple :  these  literary  men  did  but  imitate;  but  Mr  Cunningham  is 
the  actual  Mucklewrath  revived.  There  is  one  short  passage  of  moot  amusing  simplicity.  The  author  expresses  aa 
anxiety  that  the  side  opposite  to  his  own  *<  should  be  fairly  attempted  by  some  person  of  competent  talent  and  learn- 
ing*'—fondly  imagining  for  the  moment  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  could  admit  any  man, 
diflMng  in  opinion  with  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  any  one  praiseworthy  quality.  Suddenly  he  is  aroused  litmi  his 
hallucination  by  a  practical  appeal ;  and  he  shews  his  restoration  to  himself  in  a  note,  commeodng  thus  i— '*  While 
this  letter  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  read  Part  I.  of  *  Remarks  on  the  Tracts  on  the  Intrusion  of 
Ministers,  by  the  Rev.  James  Maclarlane,  of  St  Bernard's.*  Mr  Macfhrlane  is  certainly  not  (he  kind  ofperton  whom 
I  had  in  view  when  I  wrote  the  sentence  in  the  text.  He  seems  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  a  train  of 
argument,  and,  still  less,  of  producing  anything  lilce  consecutive  reasoning  of  his  own.  Part  I.  is  directed  chiefly 
against  the  tracts  of  Mr  Candlish,  whom  Mr  Macthrlane  treats  with  great  insolence.  The  idea  of  such  a  nun  ai 
)fr  Afacfarlane  tr^ilng  with  insolence  such  ^  m^m  ss  Mr  CandUsfi  is  absurd  and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme*' 
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the  clergy  hold  detpotio  sway;  they  I  the  qualifioatioo^  by  enlarging  the  privileges 
nataially  wish  to  increase  the  ralue  attached  to  |  which  it  confers  on  the  recipient.* 


*Sbo8  this  paptr  warn  written,  the  DiMentera  haTe  mored;  and  the  imagination  that,  for  the  fint  time  in 

fte  annals  of  Chnzch  hlitory,  a  oorporation  of  endowed  ecdeiiasticB,  really  and  for  direct  and  honest  pnrpoeei, 

aitbed  ta  place  more  power  in  the  hands  of  **  the  Christian  people^**  must  ranith  with  a  breath.    The  back- 

Hardness  of  the  leaden  of  the  Scottish  Dissenters,  or  of  the  Secession  Church,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  a  deln. 

sion  which  may  well  be  preralent  in  England  and  Ireland,  since  it  has  misled  many  intellifcnt  persons  among 

oarsdves.    This  delneion  is,  that  the  Veto,  or  Non^Intmsion  question,  which  threatens  to  turn  the  Kiric  foirly 

on  her  beam-ends^  really  embodies  some  Testige  of  Liberal  principle,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enlarge  the  free. 

dem  of  **  the  Christian  people.**    The  leaders  of  the  Dissenters,  who  hare  come  farwaid  at  last  to  nnreil  the  decep. 

tiflOy  may  either  hare  been  qtfietly  lying  by  to  give  the  '<  wild  men**  scope  to  play  their  fiintastic  tricks;  or  they  may 

have  participated  in  the  general  delusion ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  how  conld  they  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  gene- 

revs  ellbrt  mads  by  even  Tory  clergy,  for  the  relief  of  <<  the  Christian  people  ?**  This  term,  be  it  remarked,  the  Veto 

dergy  irstiict  excInslTely  to  the  comparatirely  few  indiriduals,  the  male  heads  of  families,  in  the  different  parishes, 

hemff  eommmniemUt  of  the  Church ;  the  ministers  and  self-elected  elders  of  which  church,  be  it  further  obserred, 

hold  as  decidedly  the  power  of  saying  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  oommunieaniSf  (and  thence  entitled  to  use  the  Veto,) 

as  do  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

To  our  Sonthem  and  Irish  readers,  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  bore  farther  with  our  Kirk  squabbles,  we  may  aptly  illus- 
trate the  Veto  question  and  the  mystification  attending  it,  by  comparing  it  to  the  famous  Chandos,  or  fifty-pound- 
tcaaiit«t-wiU  clause,  introduced  into  the  Reform  Bill.    The  Veto,  or  Non-Intrusion  principle,  is  precisely  analogous, 

in  eharaetcr  and  tendency ;  the  landlords  being,  in  the  one  case,  what  the  Scottish  clergy  are  in  the  other, and  both 

arrant  self-seekers^  under  pretence  of  giving  greater  fireedom  to  the  People.    Lord  Althorpe  and  other  Whigs  at  once 

saw  the  saake  in  the  grass  when  this  clause  was  introduced ;  while  Mr  Hume  and  many  Radical  Members  were 

dceeiTed,— as  Liberal  Churchmen  and  Dusenters  have  been  by  the  Veto  measure^    Tory  and  Whig  Churchmen  were 

cettainly  the  first  to  detect,  or,  at  least,  the  first  to  denounce  the  latent  objects  of  the  Veto  clergy.    To  extend  the 

deetire  franchise  to  small  tenants^  was,  in  effect,  to  enable  the  landlords  to  create  tools  for  their  purposes ;  to 

gire  the  Veto^  and  to  eommunieanU  only,  created  by  the  clergy  themseWes,  is,  in  Ifke  manner,  to  give  the  clergy 

an  iastrooMnt  of  their  own  forming,  to  be  employed  by  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  for  their  own  enda    Under 

this  fiagrant  delusion,  studiously  propagated,  Liberal  men  and  Dissenters  have  attended  Non- Intrusion  meetings,  signed 

Non-Intmsion  petitions,  and  shared  in  the  Non.  Intrusion  agitation;  misled  exactly  as  were  Mr  Hume  and  his  Liberal  coL 

kagnea  about  the  artful  Chandos* clause forenlarging  the  constituency.  Liberal  men  hare  done  so  in  the  entire  belief  that 

the  measore  in  question  was,  at  least,  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  if  not  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  Patronage,  and 

the  Tfcsgttitlon  of  the  right  of  the  People  to  chooee  their  own  pastors ;  the  grand  principle,  be  it  noticed,  of  Dissent 

m  Scotland,  and  that  which,  a  century  before,  gave  birth  to  the  Secession  Church.     The  temporary  delusion  that  a 

MeresMnt  of  this  sort  should  have  been  headed  by  the  great  apostle  of  State  Endowment  and  Establishment,  Dr 

Chalmers,  has,  we  believe,  served  its  day ;  and  the  Non-Intrusionists  must  now  either  widen  the  basis  of  the  present 

raaoorens  and  most  unchristian  agiution,  and  give  the  whole  "  Christian  people,'*-.not  the  mere  handful  of  Kirk. 

TassBl%  ^  mah  heads  of  families^  eomrnuTucantif**  whom  they  can  create  or  annihilate, — some  substantial  principle  to 

straggle  ilw,  or  bo  wofuliy  disappointed  of  popular  support.    It  is  now  manifest  that  the  true  object  of  the  struggle 

is  to  exCeiid  the  cnapire  of  the  clergy,  and  to  set  them,  as  a  body,  above  the  law  which  secures  to  their  Church  its 

daily  bread,  and  gmrantees  its  existenoe  as  an  Establishment.    Dr  Chalmers  has  declared  the  Veto  a  "  bagatelle,** 

when  compared  with  the  audacity  intolved  in  the  Strathbogie  Ministers  and  parishioners  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land 

iosCead  of  sabmittiiiff  to  the  arbitrary  decree  of  eren  a  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk.^Eo.  T.  M. 


THE  MARTYR'S  CAIRN. 


Garr  cairn  of  the  ralley,  lone  rest  of  the  dead  ! 
Lsag  years  their  dark  mosses  around  thee  have  spread  !* 
And  the  brook  that  they  cover  runs  lowly  beside, 
Whsn  the  deer  oometh  down  from  the  pines  of  his  pride. 

Ths  brIeAy-tald  legend  that  hallows  each  stone, 
Ke  aame  hath  to  give,  but  this  record  alone :] 
Thsrs  deeps,  amidst  strangers,  one  faithful  and  good, 
Far  irath  aiid  for  freedom — a  witness  in  blood. 

Csscsa,  through  the  valley  the  brook  glideth  by, 

Yh  leils  to  the  weary  its  waters  are  nigh  ; 

80  hid  though  the  Martyr  may  lie  where  he  bled, 

Thsre  are  worda  in  the  silence,  and  speech  from  the  dead. 

PsBsmsd  by  the  shepherd,  are  wild  blossoms  there^ 
Yst  kaows  be  the  odour  they  breathe  to  the  air; 
80  aaiseiees  the  sleeper,  though  his  memory  still, 
And  hit  witpsssy  are  iwi^t  to  the  90W  of  (be  bUL 


How  beauteous  and  balmy  the  place  of  his  rest. 
With  fiowers  that  the  sunbeams  of  summer  have  dreil! 
While  o*er  it  is  chanting  the  bird  on  the  bough, 
And  the  wild  bee  is  glad  on  the  heather  below. 

Returned,  on  the  Sabbath,  from  worshipping  God, 
Here  the  tread  of  the  shepherd  falls  light  on  the  sod ; 
When  points  the  grey  sire  that  his  children  may  learn. 
And  the  maiden,  half-chid,  plucks  a  flower  from  the  cairn. 

The  twilight  of  evening  scarce  deepens  the  peace 
That  there  is  abiding,  though  shadows  increase ; 
Though  the  stream  all  alone  on  its  journey  may  keep, 
And,  sleepless,  is  lulling  the  valley  to  sleep. 

And  there,  when  the  midnight  hath  gathered  in  gloom, 
No  fears  for  the  timid  have  place  by  that  tomb ; 
Nor  troubled  by  mornings,  or  visions  of  diead. 
Is  the  calm  that  is  round  thei^  lone  reit  of  the  dead  * 
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Tas  Aulhor  of  this  poem  hat  not  tspirad  to  be 
either  wittf  or  imaginative,  pBsaionate  or  ro- 
nantio*  Her  aimi  are  neither  "  to  elevate  nor 
aurpriao;"  and  ahe  has  not  verf  improbably 
adopted  the  medium  of  verse  merely  to  give  her 
earnest  lessons,  by  greater  condensation,  more 
terseness  and  force.  Her  rhymed  couplets  are 
at  all  times  eniyt  and  often  graceful,  in  their 
flow,  although  the  external  garb  of  lier  thoughta 
and  sentiments  should  have  been  a  aecondary 
cpnsideration.  The  *^  mere  aocomplishment  of 
verse"  is  never  wanting,  as  a  few  beautiful 
passages,  in  the  subjoined  extracts,  will  shew, 
Mrs  £1118*  poem  may  be  described  as  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  didactic.  The  distinguishing 
attribute  of  her  muse  is  kind  good  sense,  and 
thuughtful  consideration  of  the  true  aims  and 
ends  of  life,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  for. 
mation  of  character,  and  with  the  individual  and 
social  happiness  of  rational  and  immortal  beings. 
If  she  has  any  model,  it  must  be  Crabbe,  with- 
out  his  depressing  gloom,  and  also  without  his 
rich  peculiar  humour.  The  great  blemish  of 
the  poem,  will,  we  imagine,  be  found  in  its 
length,  as  contrasted  with  the  paucity  and  home- 
liness of  the  incidents  and  characters.  Like  all 
the  poets,  without  any  exception,  Mrs  Ellis  loves 
rural  manners,  haunts,  and  pursuits,  and  can 
barely  tolerate  large  towns  and  manufactories. 
Her  Sons  of  the  Soil  are  the  farmers  and  pea- 
aantry  of  England  ;  agricultural  labourers ;  meUf 
which  she  shrewdly  remarks,  they  are  still  hon- 
ourably called,  in  contrast  to  hands,  the  less 
flattering  and  common  appellation  for  mechanica 
and  manufacturers ;  yet  artisan  ia  an  honourable 
denomination.  A  farmer  engages  men  and 
boys ;  a  mill-master,  or  machinist,  takes  in  so 
many  new  hantU ;  yet  we  suspect  the  name  is 
not  always  the  measure  of  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  different  classes.  Wages  might  be 
a  fairer  criterion.  The  change  of  habits  among 
the  yeomanry,  from  simplicity  to  luxury,  and  the 
faulty  or  vicious  system  of  education  adopted  for 
their  children,  since  the  long  war,  with  its  high 
prices,  converted  farmers  into  sporting  gentle- 
men, and  their  wives  and  daughters  into  fine 
ladies,  with  the  natural  reaction  of  the  system 
which  has  produced  so  much  diatress,  form  the 
aubject-matter  of  the  poem.  Its  opening  sees 
William  Hbrbkiit  the  English  farmer,  and  his 
wife,  among  the  happiest  of  God's  rational  crea- 
tion,  lavishly  blessed  with  life's  choicest  blessinj^s. 
Our  readers  may  conclude,  with  some  Justice, 
after  reading  the  opening  scene,  that  in  what  is 
said  above,  we  have  not  given  half  praise  enough 
the  mere  poetry  of  a  work,  which  has  higher 
aiofs  than  those  of  "  him  who  playeth  sweetly 
upon  the  instrument."  We  take  the  home-land- 
acape,  that  in  which  the  farmer's  sweet  dwelling 
is  embosomed. 


*  •'  Th«  Sons  of  the  Soil,**  a  Poem  |a  Twelrs  fiooki. 
bjMnEUif.  ' 


BOMS  LAVDSCSPl* 

'Tti  fprlog's  sviet  mom ;  and  let  obf  paptss%y 

Whatever  they  list,  of  that  serulean  day 
That  risea  o*er  Itafia*i  clatsic  shore— 
My  natire  land  for  me  !  I  ask  no  mors. 
My  natire  land,  clad  in  bar  roba  of  flowefs,    . 
Her  daiaiad  maadowa,  and  har  woodliina  bovffs; 
Her  lilacba  gay,  ber  bright  labarnuiBS,  aseiit    . 
Like  fringe  of  gold,  benei^th  a  mantle  green  i 
Her  Btreama  that  wander  through  the  ahady  grofS^ 
With  cadence  gentle  aa  ths  voice  of  lovs  | 
Her  patient  herds  that  alambsr  on  the  leaf 
Her  galea  that  waft  ths  bonej-laden  bse^ 
Her  blooming  orcharda  girt  around  with  may, 
That  falls  like  snow,  when  from  the  scented  Sj^iSf 
The  song-bird  flatters  on  his  joyous  wing, 
To  soar  away  to  the  blue  skies  and  sing  ( 
Her  fMStures  witl^  the  yellow  cowslip  rife, 
And  sportire  lambs,  in  wantonness  of  life, 
Wildly  careering  o*er  the  grassy  downs. 
Where  fane,  or  broom,  ths  goal  of  triumph  erssrMi 
Her  rerdant  hills  beyond  the  village  spire, 
And  many  a  heath-clad  mountain  rising  higher, 
Around  whose  base  the  circling  river  winda, 
Or  through  the  vale  its  path  of  beauty  ilnda. 
Such  are  thy  pietares,  and  I  love  to  dwell 
On  scenes  so  long  remembered,  and  sp  well  i 
ttcenes  that  I  gaaed  on  fondly  from  my  birth, 
That  made  thee  then  the  loveliest  spot  of  earth  ; 
And  each  thou  art,  beloved  land,  to  me, 
And  ever  wilt  be,  oome  what  may  to  thea^ 
•  ••••• 

Laden  with  perfome  woke  the  early  breezsi 

Gorgeous  in  sunshine  stood  the  ancient  trees. 

The  stately  elm  and  feathery  ash,  that  ((revr 

Aroand  a  dwelling  almost  hid  from  vicir : 

A  long,  and  low-roofed  dwelling,  where  the  deer 

I..ooked  as  if  all  might  enter — rich  and  poor. 

There  was  no  sipping  lawn  before  that  spQt| 

But  gravel-walk,  and  jiitt  one  little  plot 

Of  new-mown  graia,  so  freshly  green  and  smoeci, 

It  seemed  the  traveller's  weary  eye  to  soothe. 

No  massive  gate  of  entrance  marked  the  road. 

Nor  graceful  sweep  its  doubtful  welcome  shewed  { 

But,  hid  beneath  a  honeysuckle  screen, 

A  garden  wicket  opened  on  the  green. 

While  on  one  side  a  blooming  border  lay« 

Enriched  with  fngnnt  herbs  B^4  flowerets  gay  x 

The  fairy  leaf  of  classic  thyme  was  there^ 

The  purple  pansy,  and  the  primrose  fbir, 

And  ancient  southernwood,  and  box,  and  me. 

And  wall-flower  sweet,  within  that  garden  grew; 

While  of  er-head,  dispensing  rich  perfume^ 

There  hung  a  canopy  of  roseate  bloom, 

Or,  shaken  by  the  gently  waving  treea, 

A  shower  of  blossoms  flattered  in  the  breese  ; 

The  blushingjpromise  of  expectant  spring, 

Sweet  pledge  of  all  the  waning  year  might  bring. 

The^e  strewed  the  ground,  a  carpet  far  more  fialr 

Than  nian*8  ingenious  labour  could  prepare. 

With  toil  of  weary  hand,  and  curious  care. 

High  above  all,  in  outline  broad  and  bold, 

Stood  the  tall  ash,  the  elm,  and  cheatnnt  old, 

Stretching  athwart  that  lowly  roof  their  ara»% 

Faithful  through  every  change,  thioogh  wlade  and 

atoms, 
Breaking  the  tempest,  shslteriog  from  the  i^in* 
Shadowing  from  noontide  heat  that  fcorched  the  plaiaf 
Tempering  the  air  with  freshness  and  delight, 
Pftrting  the  moonbeams  into  gems  of  |igl)t. 
True  to  the  promise  of  their  early  prime. 
Verdant  again  with  every  sweet  spring-time. 
Such  friends  were  they,  those  venerable  trees  ^ 
Boast  ye  who  may  of  friends  more  true  than  these. 

The  inmates  were  worthy  of  their  charming  abode. 
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A  of  soul 

'^  M  Bualf  and  m  cieKr^ 
So  fim  of  pQfjKMty  upright,  ami  tincerfr 
Untaaght  of  fchooli,  ytt  filled  with  noble  aimtt 
And  that  high  Tirtae  which  all  praise  disclaiiDf| 
With  patriot  Are  to  emulate  a  Tell, 
And  hat  ooe  WfakBeie--4hat  he  le^ed  too  w«U. 
Yet  ibe  he  loved  waa  worthy  of  hie  oan^ 
So  gtntle  and  »  true,  ao  fond  and  f^ir, 
So  Mlf-de?oted,  looking  to  the  end 
For  the  remoter  good,  and  thof  hie  friend. 
Ne*fr  leekiag  eunehlne  from  hie  weary  hrotr, 
Nor  urging  aerrioe  when  hie  atep  wae  alow ; 
Not  tiring  hia  rued  ear  with  puny  grief, 
Nor  asking,  when  she  ought  t'  have  given,  relief. 
Ai  some  will  tax  the  patience  with  a  train 
Of  twice-told  wronga,  and  undeserved  pain, 
Till  very  kiadnese  deema  Ite  duty  ia 
To  wish  the  aufferer  in  a  world  of  blias. 
If  inch  thtnga  could  he,  Mary  knew  them  not. 
She  felt  no  wronga,  was  cheerful  in  her  lot ; 
To  her  the  sweet  return  of  morning  light 
Brought  a  new  life,  still  fraught  with  new  delight  { 
For  she  had  one  to  love,  and  serve,  and  cheer, 
Who  paid  her  l^ack  in  kindness  aa  sincere  $ 
And  both  felt  hound  their  earthly  course  to  make 
Ai  smooth  as  might  he,  for  the  other's  sake 
Mary  is,  in  short,  a  perfect "  wife."  The  daily 
habits,  pursuits,  and  enjoyments  of  this  blest  pair, 
are  finely  described,  from  the  coming  of  the  dawn 
till  evening  prayer ;  and  tender,  cheerful,  and  al- 
together charming  domestic  pictures  they  are  of 
the  happiest  households  th^tour  land  ever  boasted. 
And 
It  wu  no  vulgar  bliss  that  croxraed  their  lot. 
thtj  were  industrious,  hut  they  ne'er  forgot 
The  trtasnree  of  the  mind,  the  heart's  warm  store, 
Thaa  all  their  household  comforts  vi|lued  more. 
Thej  were  untaught,  in  modem  schools  at  least, 
Yet  much  they  loved  an  intellectual  feast 

■  ■  .  ■  •  . 

There  was  a  nicha  beside  their  eheerfnl  hearth, 
That  held  an  ancient  book-oase,  with  the  worth 
Of  aany  minds  eoncantrated  and  clear, 
And  tbonghte  that  to  the  reader's  eyS  appear 
His  own,  to  natural  and  fiimiliar. 
*Tvasnot  the  wealth  of  circulating  lore 
That  reached  the  ftirmer*e  hospitable  door. 
Their  choaen  library  oonsiatedof  Burns,  Thorn- 
mo,  Gray,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison ; 
good  books  certainly,  though  a  few  additional 
tomes  of  the  '*  eircalating  lore,",  vhich  Mrs  £llis 
dislikes,  might  have  varied  them  oocasionally, 
vithout  any  great  harm  being  done.    The  birth 
sad  growth  of  a  son  first  slightly  taints  the 
heart  of  the  manly  farmer  with  something  not 
coodemaable,  but  yet  partaking  of  ainbittoa  and 
vorldliness.    His  three  lovely  daughters. 
Might  tl^ey  not  Uvs  a  fUfkr^nt  race  to  be  ? 
Less  worn  with  toil,  less  ignorant,  and  rude, 
And,  if  more  polished,  why  not  then  more  good  ? 

The  family  are  at  the  submit  of  earthly  feli- 

dty,  the  farmer's  fields  yielding  double  crops, 

sod  the  grain-markets  giving    double  prioes, 

when,  on  a  harvest-home  night,  his  wife,  after 

her  household  duties  were  fulfilled,  strays  out 

below  the  treee,  to  enjoy  the  Ipvelf  evening,  and 

ber  own  heavenlf  musings,  until  the  return  of 

tbe  festive  reapers,  her  beloved  husband,  and  her 

joyous  childran.    She  is  suddenl/  stricken  with 

disesss,  and  by  mid'-winter  it  was  all  over>  and 

WillUm  Herbert 
Koie  the  earliest,  for  be  could  not  sleep, 
And  walked  iato  kts  fields,  and  tried  to  weep ; 


But  Aough  he  put  away  his  manly  pride, 

Tears  were  a  luxury  to  him  denied. 

So  he  returned,  ^ith  restless  wandering  MHf 

Where  was  the  welcome  hia  return  to  grsef  ? 

His  home  was  silent,  his  domestics  sad. 

His  children.  In  their  first  deep  mourning  elad. 

Looked  half  abashed,  the  younger  ones  half  pleasid; 

Their  girlish  airs  his  goaded  spirit  teased, 

To  think  the  sable  trappings  of  the  tomb 

Should  yield  them  other  thoughts  than  grief  and  gloony. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  strong-hearted 
man  burying  the  grief,  in  which  none  could  sym- 
pathize, deep  in  his  own  bosom,  mingled  again 
with  his  fellows ;  to  them  looking  in  all  things 
unchanged,  and  daily  increasing  in  wealth  and 
respect. 

However  his  beautiful  and  motherless  children 
had  learned  such  lessons,  they  gradually  became, 
if  not  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  yet  unfitted  to 
make  the  b^st  and  irUest  of  it.  Henry,  ^he  only 
son,  became  the  classic  pupil  of  the  curate ;  and 
though  early  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
once  fond  of  them,  he  became  discontented,  ^nd 
preferred  reading  Virgil  and  Homer  to  rustic  tQil. 

Whence  came  such  thoughts  ?  Tbera  was  a  secret  sterei, 

A  precious  pile  of  circulating  lore 

Brought  by  his  aunt  from  the  next  market  tpwn, 

And  tvwf  week  a  fresh  supply  came  down. 

These  had  he  found,  and  greedily  devoured. 

While  the  sweet  poison  o*er  his  bosom  poured. 

Here  had  he  learned  what  time  could  ne^r  uotsf  ch| 

By  all  that  sage  might  say  or  pastor  preach  ; 

And,  absent  moody  dreamer  as  he  was, 

Uis  aunt  looked  on,  nor  knew  to  check  the  eattse. 

Matilda  Herbert  was  more  fair  than  wise-^ 
She  had  not  dim,  hut  undiscerning  eyes. 
Books  were  to  her  amusement,  nothing  more-* 
To  kill  the  weary  time  she  read  them  o*er. 
So  that  a  maiden  loved,  a  hero  bled, 
Bnough  for  her^  the  volume  soon  was  read. 
She  hi|d  been  trained  in  city  ^hool%  and  thought 
Good  manners  should  at  any  price  be  bought. 
Good  clothing  and  good  looka  beyond  even  these. 
Nor  failed  good  furniture  her  eye  to  pleaee. 
Thus  she  looked  down  upon  the  farmer's  home, 
And  deemed  it  much  to  quit  the  town,  and  come 
To  scenes  so  humble,  rustic,  and  obscure. 
Which,  but  for  novels,  she  could  ne^r  .endure. 
Still  she  was  kind,  and  had  the  heart  to  love 
Sweet  children,  if  they  would  hut  leam  to  mova 
Softly  and  gracefully,  and  curtsy  low. 
And  go  about  as  well-bred  children  go. 

The  three  daughters  are  well  diserimiBated. 
Each  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  possessed  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  heart  and  mind ;  but  none 
are  faultless  save  Martha,  the  cheerful,  active* 
minded,  useful,  and  helpful  Martha,  whp  alone  of 
the  sister-band  reaps  the  full  reward  of  her  good 
principles  and  goqd  sense,  in  a  union  with  n 
wealthy  and  respectable  tradesman  in  a  neigh" 
bouring  town,  contracted  half  in  d^fifuiee  of  the 
sneers  of  her  refined  aunt,  and  the  disrisioa  qf 
her  brother  and  sisters,  ^hich  only  eoded  nhoA 
the  engagement  was  fairly  concluded. 

But  this  anticipates  the  course  of  the  nerva^ 
tivei  which  first  presents  us  wi^h  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  delightful  old-fashioned 
farm-house  into  a  villa,  with  a  Grecian  pprtioo^  II 
lawn,  and  sigeep,  and  grounds ;  and  the  departure 
of  the  daughtera  to  be  accomplished  at  a  fiishion- 
able  boarding-school.  This  revolution  Is  worsted 
by  the  pertinacious  teasing  of  the  silly,  romanU 
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and  super-refined  aunt.  In  the  meantime,  the 
love^of  gain^etealg  more  and  more  into  the  heart 
of  the  farmer^  who  even  begins  to  love  the  war 
and  hate  the  French;  for 

''  How  can  ha,  Iramiof  with  this  patriot  ire, 
A  lower  prioe  for  Engliih  grain  detire.*' 

Father  and  aunt  alike  desired  to  find  a  good 
school  for  the  girls;  but,  unfortunately,  the  aunt's 
ideas  of  that  desideratum,  were  those  that  deter- 
mined the  selection,  and  she 

. ■*  believed  those  ichoolt  were  good 

Where  vulgar  penona  never  might  intrude. 
Where  terms  were  high,  and  ladiea  all  were  taught 
To  sit,  and  stand,  and  curtsy  as  they  ought ; 
To  sing  with  skill,  to  touch  the  harp  with  grace. 
To  paint  a  landscape  or  a  human  face ; 
To  speak  lulian,  French,  and  sometimes  Greek, 
To  write  in  angles  sharp,  and  lines  oblique. 
These  were  the  schools  Matilda  Herbert  meant 
By  good,  and  here  the  wondering  girls  were  seut. 
For  she  was  one  who  brought  her  ends  about 
By  talking  long,  and  wearing  patience  out ; 
And  little  knew  her  brother  of  the  skill 
To  win  or  wind  a  woman  to  his  will. 
Thus  inly  wishing  that  her  words  would  cease, 
He  oft  resigned,  for  very  love  of  peace. 

Left  alone  with  his  son,  the  farmer  now  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  man  of  the  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent youth,  who,  between  the  idle  love  of  books, 
and  the  desire  of  being  a  gentleman,  was,  with  a 
hundred  natural  good  qualities,  in  the  fair  way 
to  ruin. 

Martha  was  one  of  those  happy  creatures, 
whom  H  romantic  aunt's  ''  good  schoor'  cannot 
spoil.  The  gentle  and  tender  Lucy  was  less  for- 
tunate ;  and  to  the  haughty  and  splendidly 
beautiful  and  high-souled  Helen  was  left  the 
completion  of  the  revolution  which  her  foolish 
aunt'had  beg^n.  When  Helen  returned  from 
school. 

All  was  so  rustic,  some  things  were  so  mean. 
She  never  thought  her  father*s  home  had  been 
So  little  like  a  gentleman's  abode, 
*<  And  then,  again,  that  stupid  line  of  road  I 
Why  not  a  sweep  ?** 

The  fanner  looked,  and  saw 
*Twas  easy  there  a  gentler  line  to  draw. 

^  Why  not  an  avenue  ?    Those  trees  cut  down 
Would  leave  a  road  for  every  passing  clown ; 
'  Here  we  might  come,  between  these  elms  so  dark, 
That  stand  so  well,  and  make  the  field  a  park." 

The  career  of  mischief  is  now  fairly  entered 
on  :  the  farmer  is  living  in  a  splendid  mansion, 
furnished  with  expensive  elegance,  one  want 
drawing  on  another;  and  his  children,  in  manner, 
appearance,  accomplishments,  and  uselessness, 
may,  save  Martha,  vie  with  those  of  any  coun- 
try gentleman.  And  his  poetess  inquires,  why, 
if  the  tradesman  has  his  suburban  box,  and  his 
carriage,  and  livery  servants,  and  the  man  of 
looms  buys  estates,  dines  with  the  magnates  of 
the  land,  and  obtains  a  title  for  his  son, — why 
the  ambition  of  the  farmer  alone  should  be 
curbed  and  scouted — why  of  him  alone  it  should 
be  eried^- 

'<  Put  down,  put  down ; 
Bind  to  his  native  earth  the  adventurous  clown, 
Wring  from  hia  hold  tilif  Inxnry  and  excels, 
Pouble  his  rent,  or  «ak«  has  profit  less,'* 


Mrs  Ellis  indulges  in  some  rather  inconclusive 
reasoning  on  the  relative  merits  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  ;  for  how  ''  the  land  is  sacri. 
ficed  to  serve  the  State,"  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Indeed,  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  State, 
if  by  that  we  under atand  the  commonwealth,  is 
sacrificed  to  serve,  if  not  the  land,  not  the  far. 
mer,  yet  certainly  the  landowners.  She  does 
not  like  railroads  and  '^  moving  Hecla's,"  or, 
as  we  presume,  locomotive  machines  ;  and  the 
picture  she  presents,  is  far  from  one  that  can  gra- 
tify poetical  taste,  as  they  smoke,  and  snort,  and 
tear  along,  through  the  sweet  rural  retreat?,  the 
hamlets,  and  villages,  and  farmy  fields  of  Eng- 
land, the  very  embodiment  of  blind  brute 
force. 

Scorching  the  bloom  of  paradise  beneath. 
Sending  afar  their  sulphur-tainted  breath, 
Uprooting  all  her  rural  green  abodes. 
To  make  the  landscape  one  vast  map  of  roads- 
One  universal  workshop,  roaring  wide. 
Between  the  realms  of  waves  on  either  side- 
One  mighty  engine,  labouring,  forcing,  heating. 
With  ittf  ten  thousand  human  pulses  beating. 

Heaven  forefend  !  The  poetess  returns  to  the 
children  of  the  deserted  soil,  the  farmer's  child- 
ren. The  gentle  and  rather  melancholy  and  help- 
less Lucy ;  the  energetic,  cheerful,  and  decided 
Martha ;  and  the  beauty  and  genius  of  the  fa- 
mily, the  accomplished,  aspiring,  and  haughty 
Helen— ever  more  ardent  in  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful than  the  true — too  high  flown  for  sober  bap. 
pinesB — and  finding  her  punishment  in  her  am- 
bition. We  shall  present  the  sisters  in  contrast 
in  a  single  but  comprehensive  point  :— 

Martha  was  musical,  and  had  the  skill 

To  sing  and  warble  like  a  woodland  rill ; 

But  Helen  loved  the  science,  and  her  ear 

Was  pained  by  sounds  to  untaught  minstrels  dear. 

Thus  many  a  joy  her  happier  sister  knew. 

Was  unrevealed  to  her  exalted  view ; 

And  while  on  Martha's  brow  contentment  sat, 

Helen  aspired  to  share  some  loftier  fate. 

Yet  there  is,  with  all  this,  the  fondest  affection, 
and  much  of  the  irrepressible  true  enjoyment  of 
fresh,  buoyant  youth,  among  the  farmer's  child, 
ren,  when  the  heads  of  the  whole  family,  aara 
those  of  Martha  and  her  father,  are  turned,  by  a 
casual  visit  from  their  landlord  and  his  fashion- 
able guests — carriages,  outriders,  ladies  on  ambl- 
ing palfreys,  and  their  gay  attendant  cavaliers. 
The  scene  is  clever,  and  from  the  life.  A  groom 
announced,  in  passing,  that  the  party  were  to  call 
at  the  villa-farm-house,  on  their  return.  ''Lord 
William  Douglas,  and  all." 

«  Now,  mercy  on  us  !**  cried  the  maiden  aunt, 
Lost  to  her  dignity,  "  How  much  I  want 
Even  yet  to  finish  off  the  drawing-room. 
Brother !  young  ladies !  Henry  !  Martha  I  oome^ 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.** 

The  news  was  told  ; 
The  farmer  heard  it  with  expression  cold  ; 
His  sister  wondered  how  such  men  wrre  made. 
So  little  natural  feeling  they  betrayed. 

...  .  •  * 

Henry  declared  he  never  would  appear- 
Not  he  indeed !  Why  should  such  guests  come  there? 
Yet  was  he  missing  ere  the  appointed  hour, 
In  secret  yielding  to  the  magic  power 
That  ruled  his  toilet,  where  a  ^harrn  was  thrown 
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Armod  Ui  Ibnn,  not  strictly  Natnre't  own. 

Twit  Lacy'i  part  to  father  flowierata  (ay, 

Coatratt  their  tints,  and  form  the  rich  houquet; 

But,  while  her  fingers  trimmed  the  roses  fair, 

Sht  quite  foffot  her  oirn  soft  waving  hair. 

Not  Helen  thus  nnmindfnl.     0*er  her  hrow 

The  ssble  hands  were  smoothly  tanght  to  flow, 

LeariDf  the  outline  of  her  Grecian  head 

la  all  its  classic  parity  displayed. 

Nor  stooped  that  head  to  loolc  on  trifles  low ; 

Heramit,  her  sisters  might  their  care  hestow 

On  needfiil  Tiands,  or  weU-dutted  chairs,— 

The  boolu^  the  pictures,  she  alone  prepares, 

Spreads  out  the  annnals,  brings  the  engravingt  down, 

With  the  last  noTel  lately  come  from  town, 

Uyi  her  portfolio  jost  to  catch  the  riew, 

Opeai  the  mnsic  most  approved  and  new. 

Brings  oat  the  sofas  farther  from  the  wall, 

Diiplacss  chairs  and  ottomans,  that  all 

May  wear  an  aspect  more  familiar. 

At  if  the  &mUy  lived  always  there. 

And  now  at  last,  the  eventfnl  moment  come, 
Matilda  Herbert  hastens  from  her  room. 
With  loolcs  that  seemed  to  Bay_*<  Well,  thU  U  lift.** 
Yet  how  unlike  to  WillUm  Herbert's  wife. 

The  vain  conductress  aunt  ardently  hoped  the 
great  folks  would  tee  something  in  her  doings  to 
admire ;  bat,  no  ! 

Vain  hope  dtlosive !    What  to  them  were  all 
The  varions  colours  blending  on  the  wall  ? 
More  nire^  and  more  attractive  to  their  tight, 
Wst  the  cool  dairy,  and  the  milk  so  white, 
The  kitchen,  graced  with  pewter  and  with  tin. 
And  the  backdoor,  where  fowls  would  fain  come  in-* 
Those  pretty  fowls  the  ladies  loved  to  feed, 
CtsUng  thend  down  sweet  calces  instead  of  bread. 
Pleaied  with  the  pastime,  all  things  else  forgot. 
Perversely  still  they  gathered  round  that  spot ; 
WhiU)  farming  men  passed  out,  and  still  they  stood, 
Charmed  with  the  novelty  of  scenes  so  rude. 

Amsaed,  indignant,  looked  Matilda  then. 
To  tee  the  rolling  gait  of  those  coarse  men  ; 
And,  worse  than  all,  the  bucket's  rattling  sound 
Atsaikd  her  ear  with  horror  most  profound. 
•  •••■• 

Soon  passed  that  hour.    The  lordly  train  were  gone^ 
The  farmer's  finmily  were  left  alone ; 
And  even  those  who  wiihed  them  gone  before, 
Pelt  a  strange  void  when  that  bright  scene  was  o'er. 

Shortly  after  this  elevating  scene,  the  sensible 
Martha  learned,  from  her  brother,  that  their  fa- 
ther had  been  outliving  his  means ;  and,  like  a 
too,  loo  prudent  young  woman,  she  at  once  de- 
cided to  accept  her  vulgar  tradesman  suitor. 
The  following  speech  rather  disenchants  the  sen- 
lible  Martha  to  one's  imagination.  No  well  prin- 
cipled woman  ever  married  more  simply  for  a 
respectable  and  comfortahle  home,  and  for  the 
isHef  of  her  father's  sinking  fortunes. 

« Is  this  the  case  ?'*  said  Martha ;  «  Then  I  know 
At  once^  dear  Henry,  what  I  ought  to  do. 
Smile  not— yes,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  smile, 
And  my  fixed  purpose  will  declare  the  while. 
I  love  the  man — at  least,  I  think  I  could. 
Who  oft  provokes  your  mirth  in  jesting  mood ; 
Jnd  I  will  Iao0  him  beiier,for  I  »ee 
Than  %$  morg  need  than  once  there  eeemed  to  be 
For  OS  to  seek,  beyond  our  native  hearth. 
Seme  lasting  shelter,  and  some  home  on  earth. 

At  true  a  specimen  of  female  vanity  and  help- 
Isii  selfishness  as  the  aunt  herself,  and  much 
less  amiable  than  the  farmer's  daughters,  is  £m- 
Bft>  the  titter  of  Martha'e  husband;  to  whom 


Henry  becomes  attached.     Bmma  is  "  a  town- 
bred  maid," 

Whose  fairy  foot,  small  waist,  and  pallid  cheek, 
The  tenderest  mould  of  human  form  bespeak. 
She  was  an  orphan,  left  in  childhood  lone. 
No  mother's  love  around  her  cradle  thrown— 
Her  helpless  infancy  her  only  dower. 
And  thus  her  brother,  from  its  earliest  hour, 
In  all  things  else  a  prudent  man  and  sage, 
Had  watched  too  fondly  o'er  her  tender  age  | 
Had  spared  her  youth  with  discipline  to  train. 
And  thus  consigned  her  to  a  world  of  pain. 
True,  she  appeared  most  gentle,  kind,  and  fair. 
As  untried  characters  so  often  are ; 
But  a  ipoiled  child  to  feeble  woman  growh^ 
Let  no  man  tove-^Uhe  cott  will  be  hit  own» 

The  delicate^  helpless,  mincing  Emma,  is  alto* 
gather  a  portrait  worthy  of  Crabbe.  In  their 
nutting  rambles,  while  the  young  farmer,  at 
whose  rustic  garb  his  merry  sisters  gaily  laughed, 
was  leaving  the  harvest-field  to  help  them  to 
pull  down  high  boughs,  and  lay  stepping  stones 
across  the  brooks  for  them,  the  town- bred  maid 
required  more  attention. 

'*  The  feebler  Emma,  hanging  on  his  arm. 
Asked,  without  words,  protection  from  all  harm. 
For  she,  unused  to  scenes  so  strange  and  wild. 
Shrunk  back  Anom  danger,  like  a  timid  child  ; 
Declared  she  never  could  the  streamlet  pass. 
And  looked  for  poisonous  adders  in  the  grass. 
While  trembling,  laughing,  she  would  step  within 
The  brook's  clear  margin,  with  her  slipper  thin, 
Then  say  she  needs  must  die«  for  never  yet 
Had  she  escaped  from  cold,  with  feet  so  wot. 
Oh,  pretty  aire  of  female  helplessness  1 
Weak  in  yourselves,  what  influence  ye  possess, 
What  power  to  win  the  lordly  heart  of  man. 
When  neither  common  sense  nor  wisdom  can. 
Grant  wk,  the  charm  of  weaknees  is  not  all. 
The  foot  that  steps  aside  must  needs  be  small. 
Vain  childish  fear  must  tinge  a  lovely  brow, 
And  foir  must  be  the  lip  whence  folly's  accent!  flow. 
Paying  the  due  meed  to  female  beauty  and 
grace,  Mrs  Ellis  unveils  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  and  thus  reasons  of  the  lover  transformed 
into  the  unhappy  husband  of  one  of  those  fair, 
fragile,  and  helpless^  beauties  :^- 

But  when  he  brings  his  beautiful  ideal 

To  share  a  world  like  ours — so  stem  and  reaL* 

To  foce  the  tempest  and  endure  the  storm,  ' 

With  tears  and  terrors  that  have  ceased  to  charm; 

When  sordid  cares,  a  restless  host  arise ; 

When  beauty  faded,  and  youth's  warm  vigour  diet ; 

When  dormant  temper  wakens,  wild  and  fierce^ 

And  childhood's  ceaseless  cries,  that  wound  and  pierce; 

When  sickness  comes,  and  penury,  and  pain. 

With  all  the  ills  that  follow  in  their  train ; 

Oh,  who  would  dare  to  meet  the  woes  of  life, 

And  share  its  sorrows  with  a  pining  wife  P 

Who  would  commit  his  children  to  her  caret 

Or  seek  her  sympathy  his  grief  to  share  ? 

Who  would  expect,  whon  trials  pressed  him  sors. 

The  timid  trembler  could  his  peace  restore  ? 

Or  who  would  wish,  beside  his  feverish  bed. 

The  feeble  thing  that  could  not  raise  his  bead  ? 

With  nerves  too  delicate  to  feel  at  home 

Where  sickness  saddened,  or  where  death  might  come  ? 

No  !  let  not  sterling  virtues  lose  their  worth 
Before  these  graces  of  unnatural  birth. 
Forced  into  life  by  artificial  means. 
To  make  all  women  goddesses  or  queens. 

We  advise  young  ladies  to  commit  this  extract 
to  memory, — to  get  it  by  heart.  Love  called  the 
active  virtuea  of  Henrj  into  exerdaoi  oven  1ot# 
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for  Iha  belplets  damiel  whose  vorjr  oharmiog 
kolplesflness  (at  least  as  men  in  lore  say)  en- 
deared  her  the  more ;  and  he  attends  to  his  farm- 
husinessy  though  still  liking  too  well  to  eourse  or 
shoot  for  a  day  with  Lord  William. 

The  gentle  Lnejr  also  finds  a  lover^  to  whom 
she  devotes  the  whole  treasure  of  her  deep  affec- 
tions. He  is  a  young  collegian,  who  obtains  the 
parish  lirlng  on  the  death  of  the  old  paster. 

Thisi  in  thii  eonelasion,  is  another  Crabbe-like 
episode;  and  ire  are  unwilling  to  tnutilnte  its 
beauty.  Lucy  had  become  the  teacher  of  the 
village  children,  the  visiter  of  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  and  the  siek  i  and  she  watdied  by  the 
desthbed  of  her  beloved  instructor  and  friend, 
the  old  pastor,  until— 

At  length  the  iceoe  was  dosed,  and  Eustace  prayed, 
In  seeming  fervency,  beside  the  maid, 
That  he  might  catch  that  mantle  aS  it  fdl. 
And  in  that  parting  spirit*s  glory  dweU. 
Jt  was  a  solemn  scene,  and  Locy  felt 
The  sordid  world  before  her  vision  melt, 
With  all  its  wearinees,  and  all  its  strife. 
Lost  in  the  balance  with  eternal  life. 
Oh,  could  we  linger  by  the  bed  of  death, 
How  might  we  trample  earthly  scenes  beneath ! 
Bat  soon  there  comes  a  morrow  less  iubUme, 
And  we  rstam  to  grovelling  thinp  of  tifise. 
Twas  thus  with  Lucy,  though  her  faithfol  heart 
Asked  only  with  one  treasure  not  to  part 
Yet  that  she  hoarded  with  a  miser*s  care  | 
Pore  though  it  seemed,  perehanee  it  was  her  saars. 
Bnstaoe  was  paster  of  that  village  now. 
And  o(i  with  Lucy  in  her  walks  would  ge 
To  hear  the  blessings  of  the  needy  poor 
Welcoiue  her  step  at  every  cottage  door. 
Why  should  they  dwell  apart  P  Tliey  loug  had  known 
And  oft  acknowledged  that  their  hearts  were  onOi 
So  Eustace  won  at  last  her  free  consent. 
And  on  the  embassy  of  hope  he  went. 
.  It  was  one  bright  and  smiling  summer's  day, 
When  all  around,  In  heaven  and  eartl^  lacked  gay. 
^ud  Lucy  sate  within  a  cool  alcove, 
Sweet  flowers  beside  her,  and  blue  skies  above, 
fair  child  of  peace,  with  sunlight  oh  her  brow, 
If  there  be  real  happiness  below, 
'Twas  hers  in  that  bright  g oldeu  hour  to  know* 
Yes,  she  was  happy — happy  even  here ; 
For  she  bad  much  to  hope,  and  nought  to  Iter. 

At  length  she  heard  a  footstep  on  the  grass, 

And  saw  a  shadow  o*er  the  threshold  pass. 

She  raised  her  eyes.    What  could  there  be  to  chase 

The  spaile  of  gladness  from  her  loTer*s  face  f 

Yet  fto  it  seemed  $  but  he  began  to  speak. 

And  she  looksd  down,  to  hide  her  bliuhln|  chSek. 

<*  Lacy,  I  know  uot  how  to  act  a  part 
Grieved,  disappointed,  yon  shall  know  my  heart 
I  told  your  father  of  our  plighted  love. 
And  much  he  seemed  our  union  to  approve  I 
Called  youj  as  oft  he  does,  his  fiivourite  chiid« 
And,  whils  hS  sighed  to  part  with  you,  still  smiled 
To  think  a  kome..^  surer  homoi  he  said. 
Than  he  eoUM  oftrs-^eooa  would  shield  your  head. 
I  know  not  why,  but  something  struck  my  mind 
Strange  in  his  aunner,  though  it  seemed  eo  kind  i 
At  length  the  troth  was  told— would  you  believe^ 
Your  lathsr  can  no  marriage  portion  give  1** 

«  And  is  thit  Ml  ?*'  said  Vncf.    «  Heed  It  not 
We  can  be  happy  in  the  pooreet  cdl  t** 

**  Poetic  visions,  Lucy,  charm  not  me, 
HafS  I  not  lived  such  happlneei  to  see  ^* 

«*  thdn  Whdt  lemalns  ?**  ehe  siked,  with  UmM  veiee. 
«  OSft  #e  iMt  traU  ?  or  has  ywir  heart  a  ckoiss  r 


^  Yei,  we  could  wait,  if  there  was  ought  tai 
Or  brighter  promise  for  the  coming  year.*' 

«  Then,  whst  remalne  ?**  seked  Luey,  oaee  sgalii, 
Her  pale  lip  quivering  wl^h  a  thrill  of  pain. 

**  I  scarcely  know,'*  said  Eustace ;  '<  but  I  think 
'Twere  madness  thus  to  venture  on  the  brink 
Of  hdpelfss  poverty,  with  no  pretence, 
But  creature-love,  for  tempting  Providence. 
You  know  my  yearly  stipend  Is  but  small  :'* 

He  should  have  aeen  her  tuning  to  the  wsU 
As  if  the  stonee  could  pity  t  and  the  blush 
That  grew  upon  her  fhcct  the  burning  gush 
Of  woman's  feeling,  o'er  her  brow  and  ehesk| 
And  flashing  eye  that  used  to  be  so  meek  »^ 
It  passed — and  never  marble  looked  more  pale 
Than  Lucy,  while  she  listened  to  his  tale. 

He  marked  her  not,  his  eye  Was  cold  and  dear, 
Fixed  on  a  bed  of  withering  roses  there ; 
He  marked  her  not,  for  different  thoughts  possessed 
His  anxious  mind,  and  laboured  in  his  breast 
At  length  he  spoke^ 

**  The  ml»rs  I  view  the  csie, 
The  more  I  see  that  misery  and  disgrace 
Await  our  union  i  yet  it  seems  not  well 
That  our  decision  I  alone  should  tell." 

Lucy  looked  up ;  she  did  not  quite  pereelve 
His  real  meaning,  or  coold  not  believe. 
At  length,  however,  it  was  made  more  clear  t 
She  hcard«.^ad  undett tood-^ad  shed  no  tear. 
He  took  her  hand,  she  drew  it  not  away, 
'Twaa  cold  as  marble,  and  she  let  it  ttay. 

'<  You  comprehend  aiy  meaning  V* 

«Tei,ldo." 

**  I  thought  you  niust,  for  all  t  say  Is  true. 
And  I  am  pleased  we  can  so  well  agree. 
It  makes  the  trial  easier  far  to  me. 
And  you  will  say  it  Was  your  own  desire. 
Not  mine,  that  our  engagement  should  expire  ?" 

"I  will." 

«  Farewell  then,  Lucy,  ever  dear  ; 
I'm  glad  your  Judgment  is  so  cool  and  clear. 
True,  I  can  ne'er  be  happy  as  with  you. 
But  something  to  my  station  still  is  dtie ; 
And  I,  to  give  that  oiBce  more  r^ect, 
A  portion  with  my  partner  must  expect." 

«*  Btiough,"  said  Lucy ;  «« I  can  uudersund.** 
And  coldly  she  withdrew  her  captlVe  hand. 

'<  Farewell !"  he  said,  and  left  her  standing  there. 
Like  some  mute  sculptured  image  of  despair. 

This  is  surely  poetrj^  of  no  Of'dinarjr  kind ;  it 
aptly  introduces  an  eloquent  komily  against  a 
worldly  spirit,  and  *<  the  root  of  all  OTil,"  and 
the  pursiiit  of  temporal  enjoyments,  which  priest, 
phllosophe^,  and  poet  disclaim,  all  agreeing  thst 

^  llils  WoHd  is  worthlese— we  but  pilgrims  hcr^" 

l*ke  moral  poetess  is  well  entitled  to  ask—''  Are 
ihej  all  sincere  ?" 

And  not  the  preacher  only,  but  the  sage^ 
And  the  stem  satirist  who  condeoms  the  age, 
The  eeutlmentallet,  and  poet  too, 
Have  they  not  all  one  secret  end  In  view  f 
To  pleaee  the  grotelUng  world  they  so  desfilsa^ 
To  hide  their  ffhulte  and  f^iitiee  from  her  eyes  ? 
Whate'er  betide  their  happiness  the  while. 
To  court  her  favobr,  and  secure  her  smile  ? 

Yee;  and  this  lovely  Isle,  fh>m  shore  to  Ihdre, 
Beats  with  the  tumult-~ethoes  with  the  roa^— 
The  strife  of  hand — the  mastery  of  mind— . 
Conflicting  interests  in  one  combat  joined. 
To  gain  the  eminence  of  worldly  fiime^ 
And  from  the  dust  of  earth  create  a  name* 

The  heartbroken  Lucy  in  time  gave  up  her 
idoli  iokdned  her  repinings,  and  retamed  to 
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to  if«lhiiif  minislralioiis  in  the  hoTelf  of  the 
mk  ad  tkfl  poor^  She  h»d  found  a  strength 
tbal  vee  not  her  own ;  but  not  for  the  gentle 
and  piosg  maiden,  silentlf  ripening  for  heaven, 
cea  we  longer  tarn  aside,  beautifully  at  her 
ylaeid  resignation  and  fervent  sustaining  faith 
ire  depicted.  Her  eold hearted  selfish  lover  de- 
■s&ds  more  attention;  he  who  eould 


ipsak  la  tilTsry  tonci^  and  sofi, 


With  bland  ezprssiion,  mors  ia?itiof  oft 
Than  real  kindueaa  clothed  in  hosely  dreai, 
Thoafb  for  the  hour  of  triaf,  how  much  leas  I 

It  was  Lney'e  fortune  still  to  encounter  Eus- 
tace bf  the  sick-bed  of  the  old  villagers,  to  whom 
aba  was  as  a  ministering  angel. 

,  'Twas  atraufe  that  Iauj  now  could  calmly  hear 

The  Toiee  that  ooce  had  been  too  kind  and  dear ; 

And  raise  her  ejee  unblnthin;  to  that  face, 


Nor 


lines  of  beauty  there  to  trace. 


Yet  nch  things  have  been  :  and  ths  waa  not  one 
To  shrink  from  taaki  of  dnty  when  begun. 
•  ■.••. 

Twai  In  auth  ccfhfldfcnce,  that  Lucy  heatd 
That  wili^known  voice— i-yef,  every  tone  and  word ; 
Bst  joiosd  not  fa  familiar  converas  there ; 
apart  ahe  sate  ;  ahe  did  not  choose  to  share 
Social  communion^  or  exchange  of  thought, 
With  one  whose  hand  by  money  might  be  bought 
Tet,  had  she  said  ^o6d.nlght,  and  left  that  scene, 
Pcichanoe  fata  patronising  care  had  been 
Kiisnded  to  her  solitary  walk; 
So  she  remained,  to  hear  the  poor  man  talk 
Of  all  his  sorivnrs ;  while  the  pastor  told 
Of  eonsoUtion ;  bnt  with  look  so  cold, 
And  tone  so  regulated,  smooth,  and  mild, 
As  aevar  yet  Iha  aorroi^iBf  heart  beguiled. 

At  length  lie  rose  ;  and  Lucy  breathed  again 
When  b<  was  gone.  With  less  oppressive  pain; 
And  hastened  forth  to  meet  the  ehilly  blast. 
While  deepening  shadows  o*<!r  her  path  were  cast 

It  was  d  cold  March  erening ,  and  there  blew 
A  pierdng  gAle ;  and  Lucy,  shivering,  drew 
Her  doak  around  her  frail  and  slender  form, 
That  bent  beneath  the  anger  of  the  storm. 

The  gentle  sufferer  died,  speaking  wofds  of 
lolemn  and  effectual  warnihg   to   her  beloved 

pmat. 

In  the  meantime.  Lord  M^illiaih  l)ougIa8,  hav- 
hig  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  brilliant  Helen's 
nnsic,  and  partaken  of  the  farmer's  hospitality, 
on  many  •  winter's  night,  after  the  chase  was 
vnr^-sfSMiTing  hit  hearts  by  his  grace  and  con- 
descension, and,  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
Isrelf  bnt  dspiring  girl — *'  mounts  and  rides 
swsy,"  leaving  her  most  unlike  her  saintly  sister 
Lucy-^the  unresisting  prey  to  disappointment 
sad  niaerir^  yet  not  quite  deprived  of  all  hope. 
Meanwhile,  Heftiy  marries,  and  too  soon,  in 
■pite  of  the  warning^  of  his  sage  sister  Martha^ 
vho  would  have  had  him  wait  until  his  bride 
W  gained  naere  sense  and  experience;  and, 
^ve  nil,  the  Talttable  lessOn,  especially  to 
women, 

"  That  earthly  happiness  must  ever  flow 
Back  Us  onrselv^  ^m  bliaa  that  we  bestow.*' 
We  eann^t  foraake  the  gentle  Emma;  the 
iMiden^  the  Mde,  and  the  wife  are  Worthy  of 
<ach  ether;  aiid  what  an  impressive  lesson  to 
^9mtm  ie  cenveyed  In  sortie  of  these  lines  :^> 

Tbas  taaie  the  OrphKn  to  her  fotat-e  home, 

IIM^  il  letdy  bride  aheuM  cems^ 


Nor  spared  her  brother  aught,  nor  Martha's  hand 
Withheld  whatever  its  bounty  could  command. 
And  Emma  took  their  gifts  with  smiling  brow. 
As  if  it  was  their  duty  to  bestow, 
Hera  to  receive*    Oh  l  ignorance  of  right  1 
How  oft  this  poor  daptndsnce  meats  the  sight, 
And  pains  the  heart,  even  In  our  favoured  laudy 
Where  women  cannot,  will  not,  understand 
How  they  may  lean  on  others,  and  depend. 
Yet  nerer  know  what  eonstitutes  a  friend  i 
How  ibey  may  be  both  gentle  and  reAnadi 
Yet  want  the  noblcat  attributea  of  mind  | 
How  they  may  charm  the  ear,  and  please  the  eya^ 
Yet  liye  uahonoured,  and  unmoumed-for  die* 

The  honeymoon  passed,  and  Henry,  pressed 

by  the  serious  cares  of  lifoi  and  distressed  for 

his  fatherj  has  no  patience  with  the  pretty  trifler. 

,  Henry  waa  changed  even  now,  and  Emma  felt 
Her  tears  had  aomewhat  lost  their  power  to  melt 
One  only  purpose  seemed  to  fill  his  mind, 
It  might  be  noble,  but  It  scarce  was  kind 
To  leave  her  gentle  charms,  once  loved  so  well. 
For  coaraa  rode  men  who  came  to  buy  and  selL 

Poverty  or,  if  not  yet  actual  poverty,  pressure 
was  by  this  time  creating  secret  discontent,  and 
even  fomenting  quarrels  in  the  once  happy  and 
united  household  of  the  farmer.  Matilda,  the 
elegant  aunt,  and  her1>rother,  blamed  each  other, 
and  openly  recriminated.  The  quarrels  of  the 
two  mistresses  of  the  family  are  very  delicately 
touched.  Every  one  was  willing  to  make  great, 
but  not  solitary  sacrifices  of  luxuries  for  the  ge- 
neral good. 

Say  not  that  straitened  means  bring  nought  to  dread 
SaTe  In  the  actual  want  of  daily  bread. 
They  bring  the  very  worst  of  human  ills, 
The  bitterest  draught  our  earthly  cup  that  fills : 
They  bring  domestic  strife — contention — spleen— i 
And  envy,  mother  of  the  deadliest  sin— . 
Injurious  thoughts — imbittered  worda,  that  bum 
And  goad  the  writhing  spirit  to  return 
The  pain  it  suffers  on  the  o0ender*s  head. 
Then  say  not  poverty  brings  nought  to  dread. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  bad  and  late  harvest, 
the  landlord  invited  his  tenantry  to  a  feast,  with 
all  that  ostentatious  insolence  of  manner  with 
which  such  vassal  festivals  are  sometimes  con^ 
ducted.  Servants  and  satellites,  wives  and 
daughters,  the  farmer  and  hia  ploughman,  were 
indiscriminately  summoned  ;  for  the  ancient  hos- 
pitalities of  the  Baron's  Hall,  the  roast  beef  and 
plum*pudding  times,  were  to  be  gloriously  re- 
vived. 

The  compulsory  banqueting,  and  promiscuoua 
rejoicing,  were  anything  but  pleasant  to  many 
of  the  guests  invited.  Our  farmer's  family 
wished  that  they  had  been 

Passed  by— forgotten-— snythihg  but  asked. 
How  should  their  hatred  of  the  thing  be  masked  ? 
To  go,  a  vassal  rather  than  a  guest, 
And  sit  with  hungry  boors  at  that  great  feast ! 
It  was  to6  humbling  to  their  secret  pride ; 
And  yet  their  landlord*a  bidding  they  must  bida« 

The  farmed  hoped  that  the  invitation  boded 
that  great  deduction  of  rent,  rendered  so  need- 
ful by  the  bad  seasons,  and  the  fall  of  the  ntar- 
kets ;  Emma  fancied  her  husband  wquld  like  to 
shew  off  his  lovely  bride ;  and  the  enamoured 
Helen,  whose  secret  pride  revolted  against  the 
degrading  exhibition,  imagined  that  she  had  seen 
Lord  Wliliara'a  servant  peasing,  and  that  his 
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master  mttBt  oonseqnently  hare  returned.  The 
farmer's  family  went  rather  as  spectators  than 
actors  in  the  motley  scene,  where 

Still  twelitd  the  morinf  pagvant  on  the  light  s 
Damet  from  the  dairy,  iiiilkmaid«  nd  and  white, 
Theee  clad  in  ruaaet,  thoie  in  silken  sheen, 
Jockeys  in  hootf,  and  downs  in  coats  of  green ; 
While  gliding  here  and  there,  amongst  the  rest, 
Were  statelier  matrons  fashionably  dressed, 
With  silent  danghters  just  returned  from  school, 
Beating  the  air  with  fans,  to  keep  it  cool. 

Thero  too  was  seen  that  noblest  form  of  man, 
Boilt  upon  Nature's  most  msjestic  plan  : 
Firm,  tall,  and  free,  his  shoulders  broad,  and  bold, 
His  sturdy  hand  well  used  to  grasp  and  bold  ; 
His  mien  erect,  his  foot  placed  on  the  ground 
With  purpose  fixed,  and  dignity  profound ; 
His  temples  wreathed  with  natural  waves  of  hair, 
His  manly  forehead  smooth,  and  calm,  and  fair, 
Contrasting  well  with  the  deep  bronae  below, 
And  sunny  tints  upon  his  cheek  that  glow. 
Such  were  the  men  that  Britain  once  could  boast, 
Whose  homes  adorned  her  land,  from  coast  to  coast; 
Untaught  in  Attic  lore,  unskilled,  perchance, 
To  tread  the  mazes  of  the  graceful  dance; 
Yet  firm  to  sanction,  and  defend  her  laws ; 
Shepherds  at  home,  but  soldiers  in  her  cause ; 
And  proud  at  heart  to  bear  her  honoured  name. 
Yet  still  more  proud  of  her  unsullied  fame. 
Where  are  they  now  ?    Go  ask  the  western  waves— 
The  southern  billows,  where  they  find  their  graves? 
Search  the  wild  prairie,  trace  them  o*er  the  plain, 
Where  the  log-cabin  shields  them  from  the  rain; 
Or  track  the  wide  Australian  wastes,  and  say. 
How  fare  the  sons  thai  England  sends  away  ? 

Like  the  (ideal  ?)  £ngliih  yeoman  of  the  ge- 
nuine old  breed  looked  our  farmer,  who,  with  his 
graceful  daughter  on  his  arm,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully viewed  the  revel.  The  Tory  landlords,  we 
presume,  are  not  finding  these  feasts  of  the  vas- 
salage to  answer.  One  occasionally  hears  of  them, 
here  and  there,  but  never  of  their  repetition. 
One  populsrity  ball  suffices  them  for  twenty 
years.  Lord  Willinm  entered  among  the  noble 
throng,  who  rushed  in  by  a  side  door  in  a  sparkling 
galaxy,  to  grace,  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  assembled 
boors  by  their  presence.  A  radiant  foreign 
beauty  was  hanging  upon  his  arm,  on  whom  all 
his  attentions  were  bestowed ;  and  he  cut  the 
farmer  and  his  daughter — nor  was  this  "  the 
unkindest  cut."  Helen — ^the  despairing  and  mor- 
tified Helen — would  have  left  the  place,-  but  her 
father,  who  silently  sympathized  in  her  wounded 
feelings,  could  not  be  the  first  of  the  honoured 
guests  to  take  his  departure.  The  ladies  of  the 
Hall  at  length  retired ;  the  menials  entered ;  and 
the  mirth  grew  louder  and  more  enlivened ;  and 
then,  in  the  words  of  the  wretched  Helen,  after- 
wards poured    forth  upon  her  gentle  sister's 

breast, 
Douglas  returned,  and  now  he  came  alone, 
All  the  proud  revellers  but  him  were  gone. 
He  came  with  smiles  upon  his  altered  brow. 
And  the  poor  farmer*s  daughter  he  could  know  t 
Could  touch  her  hand  familiarly,  and  say 
How  well  she  looked,  how  happy  was  that  day. 
I  fear  there  was  a  blush  upon  my  cheek 
As  he  drew  near ;  and  when  1  tried  to  speak, 
I  could  not  quite  my  trembling  voice  control; 
For  something  came  lilce  gladness  to  my  soul, 
After  long  grief.     But,  oh  1  it  passed  away, 
And  left  such  blackueu  1 

The  next  summona  of  the  jovial  tenantry  into 


the  presence  of  their  generous  landlord  is  to 
hear  that  their  rents,  which  they  had  confidently 
expected  were  to  be  lowered,  were  to  be  in- 
creased. Their  landlord  was  going  abroad,  and 
must  have  money,  come  what  would.  Some 
pleaded,  some  raved,  some  rode  oiF  in  sullen  de- 
spair, and  some  desperately  drank  on. 

Our  farmer  was  now  compelled  to  discharge 
those  supernumerary  helps — the  aged  and  the 
orphan — so  long  retained  about  the  farm,  be- 
cause they  had  always  been  there  and  knew  no 
other  home.  Discontent  with  their  hard-hearted 
employer  spread  among  the  starving  labonren 
and  villagers,  even  while  his  heart  was  bleediog 
at  turning  them  away. 

The  farmer  and  his  son  still  struggled  man- 
fully on,  until  another  bad  harvest  completed 
their  ruin.  A  year  of  scarcity  followed,  and  the 
extremity  of  distress  led  many  to  emigrate. 
The  Farmer  also  was  bound  for  a  far  and  un- 
known land.     This  was  his  laat  resouroe. 

The  three  day's  auction,  the  farewell  taken  of 

the  household  gods,  and  of  the  graives  of  hii 

wife  and  daughter,  are,  if  rather  long-drawn  out, 

very  touchingly  described.    The  feeble-minded 

and  feeble-framed   £mma  remains  true  to  her 

original  character.    The  bustle,  the  agitation, 

the  confusion,  and  the  misery,  mingling  with  the 

hopefulness  of  a  general  embarkation,  pass  be- 

fore  us.    And  now  the  emigrant  ship  is  afloat^ 

and  now 

Ck»ld  dreary  twilight  ctothed  the  earth  and  seai 
But  not  the  nearer  forms  of  misery. 
For  their  were  shrieking  babes,  un tended  all, 
And  wretched  men,  who  answered  not  the  call 
Of  helplcsi  wives.    Most  desolate  of  these 
Was  Emma,  bending  on  her  feeble  knee% 
Pleading,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears, 
That  Henry  yet  would  spare  her  tender  yean^ 
Her  gentle  frame^  and  send  her  to  the  shore^ 
With  her  poor  child,  safe  firom  the  billows*  roar. 
Then  did  she  pray  for  shelter  from  the  storm, 
And  threw  her  arms  aiound  his  manly  form. 

*'  Spare  me  !'*  she  cried ;  **  my  aching  brow  is  ban^ 
And  the  rude  gale  plays  wildly  with  my  hair-* 
'  That  flaxen  hair,  of  which  each  separate  tress 
Thou  oft  hast  counted  in  thy  tenderness. 
Deeming  no  beauty  like  the  cheek  that  now 
Leans  on  thy  bosom  pale  as  winter*s  snow. 
O  shield  me  from  the  storm !  Thou  once  wert  kind- 
Can  fear  or  danger  warp  thy  constant  mind  ?** 


Why  turns  he  not  f  That  voice  could  once  hare 
His  ear  from  music     Has  Its  sweetness  goneP 
Vo ;  but  he  sees  that  distant  line  of  shore, 
And  knows,  and  feels,  he  neVr  shall  aee  it  mors— 
That  gentle  slope— that  range  of  wood-crowned  hilli— 
He  sees  them  all — his  eye  with  anguish  Alls. 
He  had  a  Briton*s  heart,  and  loved  the  land— 
The  very  soil  on  which  he  used  to  stand. 
Proud  of  his  country *s  noble  name  was  he, 
Proud  of  her  laws,  and  boasted  liberty ; 
And  while  he  gases  through  the  gathering  gloom, 
Injustice  seems  to  mingle  with  his  doom* 

And  thus,  with  the  silent  meditations  of  the 
expatriated  father,  who  sat  apart,  his  chastened 
and  pious  mind  dwelling  on  the  scenes  of  hii 
once  happy  life,  closes  "  The  Sooe  of  the  Soir" 
a  poem,  engaging  from  the  truth  and  tenderness 
of  sentiment,  and  beauty  of  description,  and  far 
more  valuable  for  the  moral  leasooa  itiaettlcalss. 
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THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE  OF  PIEPPE. 
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FABT  IV.  I 

The  lowliness  of  gratitude  with  which  these 
rojal  fsTours  were  acknowledged,  served  to  ce- 
ment the  good-will  subsisting  between  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  subject.    Scarcely  had  winter  re- 
iticrobled  the   courtiers    of   Paris,   under  the 
groined  roofs  of  the  Luuvre^  than  the  Viscount 
and   his    lovely  lady    were    among   the   most 
favoured  guests  of  the  King  ;  and  Bianca,  of 
flrhum  such  scenes  were  the  natural  atmosphere^ 
Bad  the  gratification  of  displaying  the  rich  jewels 
and  Oriental  stuffs,  lavished  upon  her  by  her 
husband,  in    rivalship  with  the  splendours    of 
the  royal  favourite,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  at  that 
moment  in  the  zenith  of  her  charms. 

it  was  whispered,  however,  among  the  court- 
iers, that  it  was  neither  to  execute  the  regis- 
tries of  bis  patent  of  nobility,  nor  even  to  figure 
in  the  pageants  of  the  Court,  that  Ango  visited 
the  capital.  The  rich  burgher  had  long  acted  as 
auditor  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and,  by  prudent  management,  doubled  the  reven. 
nes  of  his  See ;  and  it  was  now  surmised  that 
Frands  himself,  whose  wars  had  exhausted  his 
treasury  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  was 
fain  to  mortgage  to  the  Governor  of  Dieppe,  in 
exchange  for  a  loan  of  considerable  amount,  his 
crown  lands  in  Normandy  and  the  adjacent  pr.o<- 
vince. 

Certain  it  was,  thai  though  Ango  was  known 
to  have  claimed  a  military  escort  for  the  trans- 
port of  a  considerable  treasure  to  the  capital, 
the  troop  was  at  once  dismissed  in  Paris :  the 
Lady  Bianca's  litter  being  escorted,  on  their  re- 
tarn  to  Dieppe,  by  his  own  people  only.    Yet  so 
far  from  his  revenues  being  diminished  by  this 
transfer  of  property,  never  had  Ango's  specula- 
tions been  bolder,  or  his  habits  more  magnificent, 
than  during  the  ensuing  year.  Under  his  govern- 
ment, the  castle  and  fortifications  underwent 
complete  reparation;   the    harbour   and  jetty 
vers  improved ;  and  the  city  gates  restored  and 
crowned  with  towers.    The  beautifully  sculp- 
tured treasury  and  winding  staircase,  still  extant 
io  the  Church  of  St  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  were 
a  tribute  from  the  munificence  of  Ango  ;  and  the 
Chapel  of  St  Joho,  in  that  of  St  Remy,  was  de- 
dicated to  his  patron  Saint,  by  the  new  Viscount. 
On  every  side  were  to  be  seen  proofs  of  bis  libe- 
ral zeal  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  city.     It 
nficed  for  Ango  to  address  a  petition  to  the 
King,  for  his  desires  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
tovssmen  to  be  granted ;  the  importsQce  of 
neb  a  subject  being  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
Francis,  who  had  been  right  glad  to  seek  asslst- 
uee  fnm  Ango,   In  arming  the  Channel  fieet 
equipped  at  Havre,  Honfieur,  and  Dieppe,  to  pre- 
rent  the  English  from  fortifying  the  town  of  Bou- 
lofue.  For  the  Governor  of  Dieppe  was  no  longer 
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the  petty  trader,  the  owner  of  a  poor  squadron  of 
m*erohant  vessels,  but  the  haughty  master  of 
twenty  sloops  of  war  !  More  than  once,  the  crews 
of  his  merchantmen,  trading  with  the  Moluccas 
and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  had  come  to  serious 
disputes  with  the  Spanish,  Flemish,  and,  above 
all,  the  Portuguese  settlers,  jealous  of  his  pre* 
tensions;  and  in  several  severe  engagements 
with  foreign  frigate?,  the  star  of  Ango  had  pre^ 
vailed,  and  his  people  come  off  victorious. 

On  one  disastrous  occasion,  however,  a  vessel 
belonging  to  one  of  his  fieets,  having  been  sepa- 
rated, by  stress  of  weather,  from  her  convoy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  already  in- 
censed against  the  noble  mariner  of  Dieppe  by  for- 
mer successes ;  when  the  crew  was  inhumanly 
massacred,  and  the  vessel,  with  its  rich  cargo^ 
steered  in  triumph  into  the  Tagus. 

Furious  at  his  loss,  and  still  more  irritated  by 
the  insult  which  he  had  the  arrogance  to  con- 
ceive was  offered  to  his  flag,  Ango  swore  to  be 
revenged  ;  and,  having  issued  orders  for  the 
arming  of  his  ten  finest  vessels,  with  eight  others 
of  inferior  size,  and,  in  addition  to  their  screws, 
abouta  thousand  men,  mercenaries  attached  to 
his  service,  he  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  retaliate  the  injury 
he  had  sustained. 

The  expedition  sailed;  and  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  its  safe  arrival  in  the  Tagus  brought 
also  to  the  delighted  Ango  news  of  perfect  suco 
cess.  Several  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  had  been  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  his 
men;  and  the  conflagration  of  one  of  these, 
within  a  league  of  Lisbon,  struck  terror  into  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  comprehend  such  an  at- 
tack on  the  part  of  Frenchmen,  the  allies  of 
their  King, 

A  still  greater  panic,  however,  was  excited 
when  several  valuable  Indiamen,  falling  in  with 
Ango's  vessels  which  were  cruising  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  were  instantly  captured  I  Unable 
to  believe  such  an  exploit  the  work  of  privateers, 
the  Portugueie  government,  regarding  it  as  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Francis 
I.,  despatched  a  deputation  to  the  palace  of 
Chambord,  where  the  King  was  residing,  to  de- 
mand the  cause  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law. 

For  some  time  the  King  of  France  attached 
little  faith  to  the  representations  of  these  dele- 
gates* Satisfied  that  no  hostile  instructions  had 
been  issued  by  his  admiralty,  and  that,  without 
such  orders,  the  boldest  captain  of  his  fleet  would 
not,  on  any  provocation,  proceed  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, he  attempted  to  persuade  the  Count 
d'Olivares,  and  the  noble  gentlemen  by  whom  be 
was  accompanied,  that  the  whole  statement 
originated    in  misconception.       On    learning. 
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however^  from  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary^ 
that  the  flag,  under  which  these  outrages  were 
committed,  bore  for  ensign  and  device  a  sphere 
or  terrestrial  globe,  surmounted  by  a  crucifix, 
with  the  legend — "  Spe$  mea  Deus,  d  juventute 
med,"  Francis  recognised  at  once  the  blazon  of 
the  Governor  of  Dieppe. 

"  'Tis  Ango  who  hath  taken  this  quarrel  on 
his  hand  !"  cried  the  King,  turning  towards  his 
astonished  courtiers.  '*  'Tis  Ango  who  hath 
declared  war  against  the  King  of  Portugal  !*' 

Count  d'Olivares,  with  an  obsequious  obeisance, 
ventured  to  demand  of  his  Mnjesty  in  what 
quarter  of  the  world  the  dominions  of  the  said 
King  Ango  might  be  situated ;  and,  had  not  a 
violent  burst  of  laughter  from  the  King  testified 
to  the  assembled  courtiers,  that  his  Majesty  was 
disposed  to  make  the  arrogance  of  the  Dieppois 
captain  a  matter  of  merriment,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  treat  the  presumption  of  their  coun- 
tryman as  a  treasonous  offence  against  the 
crown. 

''Be  pleased  to  inform  my  good  brother  of 
Portugal,"  said  the  King,  perceiving  the  Am- 
bassadors to  be  both  astonished  and  mortified 
by  his  mirth,  ''that  I  trust  nothing  will  in  future 
occur  to  disturb  the  pacific  relations  now  hap- 
pily established  between  Portugal  and  France. 
Assure  him  that  it  is  not  /  who  have  insulted 
his  flag  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  a  captain 
of  one  of  my  ports ;  a  man  who,  being  rich  and 
independent  as  a  prince,  seems  disposed  to  usurp 
royal  authority.  Or  rather,  if  my  advice  have 
any  weight,  ere  ye  return  to  Lisbon,  proceed  at 
once  to  Dieppe,  whereof  this  bold  man  is  Com- 
mandant, and  make  such  terms  with  him  as  ye 
may.  Trust  me,  gentlemen^  Ango  is  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with." 

On  this  hint,  Count  d'Olivares  and  his  suite 
withdrew  from  CHambord;  while  Ango,  pre- 
monished  of  their  arrival  and  errand  by  a  private 
message  from  the  King,  prepared  in  haste  to 
receive  them  with  regal  magnificence,  at  Varen- 
geville ;  and  the  Portuguese  nobles  are  said  to 
have  asserted,  on  their  return  to  Lisbon,  that 
the  mode  of  Francis'  Court  at  Chambord  was 
rude  and  insignificant,  compared  with  that  of 
Ango  the  Dieppois,  in  his  manor;  more  especially 
when,  after  having  entertained  them  rightroyally, 
he  acceded  to  their  entreaty  that  his  fleet  should 
be  instantly  recalled,  conditioning  only  that,  for 
the  future^  the  captains  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
would  evince  more  respect  towards  the  flag  of 
France. 

But  though  the  Portuguese,  trembling  for 
their  possessions  on  the  coasts  and  Francis, 
labouring  under  heavy  obligations  towards  his 
overweening  subject,  saw  fit  to  submit  to  his 
insolent]  aggressions,  the  fellow-townsmen  of 
Ango,  the  companions  of  his  youth^  the  witnesses 
of  his  growing  prosperity,  began  to  lose  all 
patience  with  his  assumption.  The  Command- 
ant of  Dieppe  had  now  taken  to  himself  a 
guard  of  honour,  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
whenever  he  went  abroad,  so  as  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  the  burghers  anj  captains,  hia  kindred 


and  friends,  and  established  himself  as  Governor 
in  the  castle.  His  beautiful  dwelling  on  the 
harbour,  was  shut  up  and  abandoned ;  while, 
from  the  towers  of  the  lofty  fortress,  he  exer- 
cised his  almost  regal  authority  over  the  town. 
Ango's  indignant  fellow  burghers  had  scarcely 
patience  to  be  treated  as  subjects,  by  one  whom 
they  had  never  ceased  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
prosperous  equal. 

On  one  occasion,  the  town-council  having 
presumed  to  resist  a  command  issued  by  the 
Viscount  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  rate  of 
harbour  duty,  Ango  appeared  in  person  (for  the 
first  time  since  his  accession  of  rank)  among  the 
notables ;  and,  upon  their  venturing  to  persist 
in  their  resistance,  he,  who  had  made  war  with 
impunity  upon  kings,  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
inflict  a  blow  upon  Jacques  Morel,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  his  opponents.  Ere  his  choler 
had  subsided,  a  missive  was  brought  to  the  for- 
tress, addressed  to  the  Governor,  by  the  simple 
name  of  "  John  Ango,"  requiring  him  to  visit 
his  sister,  who  was  lying  sick  and  infirm  in  the 
convent  of  St  Mary. 

"  What  hast  thou  done  P "  demanded  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  nun,  when  Ango,  obeying 
the  summons,  took  his  seat  beside  her  humble 
pallet.  "Hadst  thou  not  enemies  enough  al. 
ready,  that  thou  must  fain  spit  upon  the  beard 
of  the  son  of  our  father's  friend  ?  Jacques 
Morel  hath  vowed  that  thou  shalt  atone  in  dust 
and^ashes  the  wrong  thou  hast  this  day  dealt  him 
in  the  fulness  of  thy  pride !" 

"  I  have  chastised  the  insolence  of  greater 
men  than  an  Admiral  of  fishing  smacks^"  aaid 
Ango,  disdainfully. 

"  The  fishing  smacks  of  Jacques  Morel  have 
searched  the  depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormua,  and 
bandied  buffets  with  the  Atlantic  waves^"  replied 
Sister  Genevieve.  "  Such  as  he  is  to-day>  snch 
yesterday  was  our  father.  He  was  our  playmate 
too,  Ango,  and  more  than  our  playmate  ;  for 
well  knowst  thou,  that  but  for  thy  sisters 
weaknesses^  he  had  been  at  this  hour  thy 
brother." 

"  It  was  thyself  who  chose  to  break  the  bond 
of  betrothment,"  replied  her  brother;  '*^but, 
trust  me,  hadst  thou  not  retreated  from  the 
contract,  never  would  I  have  bestowed  ny  aia- 
ter's  hand,  at  the  altar^  on  a  petty  trader  of 
Dieppe!" 

"  Thou  mightst,  at  least,  abstain  from  loading 
him  with  insult,"  persisted  sister  Genevieve  ; 
"  less  for  hU  sake  than  thine  own ;  for,  thick  aa 
are  these  convent  walls,  a  whisper  hath  already 
reached  mine  ear  that  Jacques  Morel  vowa 
deadly  ^vengeance  against  thee  and  thine.*' 

"  His  vengeance  be  on  my  head,  then/'  quoth 
Ango,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  The  good 
castle  of  Dieppe  containeth  dungeons  for  the 
correction  of  evil  minds  ;  and,  ere  the  soldiers  of 
my  garrison  would  permit  this  Dieppois  ehapman 
to  smite  a  blow  against  their  Governor"--^-* 

"  Thy  thoughts  are  too  much  bent  upon  deeds 
of  violence,"  remonstrated  the  nun.  "  Mischief 
shall  hunt  the  violent  man ;  and  he  who  tmiteth 
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vitib  t1i€  svord  shall  periih  hy  tbe  sword.  Bat 
there  are  other  Mows,  my  good  brother^  which 
vaj  attaint  eren  the  CommaDdant  of  Pieppe. 
Before  the  tribunals  of  the  law  all  men  are 
equal ;  and,  lo !  it  ia  in  a  court  of  justice  that 
ihon,  even  thou,  the  Goyemor^  shalt  be  called 
apon  to  render  thine  account ! " 

"The  Chancellor  is  my  good  and  noble 
friend/'  obseired  Ango,  sternly ;  ''  the  fiscals 
are  my  creatures  ;  the  President  of  the  Tribu- 
oal  of  Commerce  holds  his  appointment  from 
my  reoommendation.  I  have  no  fear  but  that 
D7  case,  whatever  it  be,  will  meet  with  gentle 
dealiog." 

"  If  thy  cause  be  a  strong  one,  thou  art  wise 
to  invoke  justice,"  said  Sister  Genevieve,  almost 
re-assared  by  his  coldness.  "  Nevertheless, 
ihould  the  sire  Morel's  accusation  prove  a  just 
one,  that,  being,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1594,  thy 
partner  in  divers  expeditions  and  undertakings, 
thoD  hast  frustrated  him  of  his  lawful  share  of 
oertam  prizes  and  captures,  effected  by  vessels 
anned  under  your  joint  authority  and  at  your 
united  cost." 

"'Tig  false  as  hell !"  cried  Ango,  furiously. 

''Heaven  send  that  the  Admiralty  of  Paris 
(before  whom  he  is  about  to  sue  out  his  process) 
be  of  the  same  opinion ! "  replied  his  sifter,  un- 
moyed  by  his  violence. 

"  The  Admiralty  of  Paris  ?"  cried  Ango,  in  a 
tone  of  consternation. 

"  Of  Paris ! — For  how^  at  Dieppe,  could  Mo- 
rel  have  obtained  justice  against  the  command- 
ant ?  The  fiscals  are,  as  thou  didst  now  assert, 
thycreatufea;  and " 

''  Howknowest  thou  of  Jaoquea  Morel's  inten- 
tion ?"  cried  Ango,  impatiently.  "  Despite  the 
leeoiing  seclusion  of  this  holy  house  have  the 
siiten  of  St  Mary  liberty  to  play  the  gossip  with 
members  of  the  town-council,  more  especially 
vitb  each  as  have  been  of  old  their  suitors  and 
lervants?" 

**  Thou  hast  forgotten,  then,  amid  the  pomps 
^  thy  new  seigneury,"  observed  his  sister, 
"  that  our  holy  mother,  the  Superior,  is  sister 
of  Jacques  Bf  orel,  as  I  of  his  adversary  ^  Even 
the  interests  of  her  flock  have  not  rendered  the 
food  Abbesa  insensible  to  the  wrongs  of  her  bro- 
ther's house  ;  and,  lo  !  on  learning  the  grievous 
Bewi,  that  he  had  been  smitten  on  the  cheek  in 
foil  eonneil^  by  Ango  the  governor,  the  vener- 
able woman  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  com- 
munity, that  God  might  incline  the  heart  of 
Juquea  Morel  to  mercy,  lest  he  should  deal 
rain  and  disgrace  to  one  who  hath  been  in  his 
time  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  convent." 

*'  My  humble  thanks  to  the  pious  lady  mo- 
ther," cried  Ango,  bitterly.    *'  But  let  her  re- 

■srre  her  prayers  for  the  plight  of  her  brother, 

vbo  may  find  my  armed  hand  upon  his  neck 

noser  than  he  conjectures !" 
"Say not  so,  U  my  brother!"  was  the  ear. 

^^  reply  of  sister  Genevieve.     **  The  King, 

tby  master,  by  whom  thine  acts,  whether  for 

Sood  or  evil,  hare  been  hitherto  upheld,  lieth 

^  his  death-bed.  Nor  Francis^  nor  the  poor  nun 


thy  sister,  shall  ever  again  stand  in  the  flesh 
before  the  face  of  God.  Take  it,  therefore,  on 
the  word  of  a  dying  woman,  that,  when  the 
breath  of  the  King  goeth  forth,  thy  prosperity 
will  also  wax  to  an  end.  The  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom  will  exult  in  dealing  harshly  with  one 
who  hath  so  long  defied  their  authority;  and 
when  Francis  is  in  his  grave,  the  upstart  Vis- 
count will  find  bitter  enemies  among  the  nobles 
of  France ;  and  the  mariner,  John  Ango,  bitter 
accusers  among  the  burghers,  his  sometime 
equals !" 

"  Enough,  enough !"  cried  the  governor,  rising 
hastily  from  his  stool.  ^'  Sufiice  it  that  thou 
hast  already  bred  disquiet  in  my  household,  by 
inciting  my  only  son  to  rebellion.  But  for  the 
abetting  of  thine  evil  counsel,  Theodore  Ango 
had  been  even  now  the  husband  of  the  high  and 
puissant  'Demoiselle  d'Amboise,  kinswoman  of 
my  Lord  the  Cardinal,  by  whose  interest  I  were 
enabled  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  tribunals  of  the 
Admiralty.  VVhereas,  behold!  the  youth  is  a 
wanderer  in  foreign  lands ;  and  there  shall  abide 
till  I  have  in  writing  his  promise  to  resign  his 
idle  passion  for  a  girl  of  the  People,  the  plebeian 
niece  of  Jacques  Morel." 

'^  That  writing  thou  wilt  never  have !"  an- 
swered the  nun,  with  firmness.  "  I  know  my 
nephew's  heart,  and  sooner  than  break  the  so. 
lemn  covenant  of  troth-plight  into  which  he  hath 
entered  with  Isabeau  Morel,  Theodore  will  live 
and  die  an  exile.  Mine  eyes  shall  behold  him 
no  more,  my  lips  counsel  him  no  further^  biit 
I  die  in  the  solemn  persuasion,  that  my  father's 
grandson  and  representative  on  earth,  would 
renounce  all  chance  of  worldly  happiness  rather 
than  be  forsworn." 

A  few  more  weeks,  and  the  passing  bell  of 
the  convent  of  St  Mary  announced  that  sister 
Genevieve  had  entered  into  her  rest.  Yet  al- 
ready her  predictions  had  been  partly  accom- 
plished. The  commandant  of  Dieppe  was  unable 
even  to  cast  his  love-offering  upon  the  g^ave  of 
the  poor  nun,  having  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  tribunals  of  his  native  country  for 
malpractices  and  felonious  dealing !  The  town 
and  garrison  were  now  agitated  by  the  most  vio- 
lent commotions.  Ango  had  been  removed  to 
Paris  under  an  armed  escort,  that  seemed  to 
announce  the  harshest  intentions  towards  the 
accused;  and,  notwithstanding  the  favour  which 
his  bitter  opposition  to  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Normandy  might  have  been  expected  to  secure 
from  the  bigoted  counsellors  of  the  young  King 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Francis  I., 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  cause  of  Ango  was 
prejudged.  In  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  the  men 
of  the  law  engaged  in  his  behalf,  the  accused  was 
accordingly  condemned,  by  a  unanimity  of  voices, 
to  pay,  not  only  to  Jacques  Morel  the  amount  of 
his  demand,  but  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  marks  to 
the  King  for  breach  of  commercial  law ;  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  to  be  incarcerated  in  the 
royal  prison  of  the  Petit  Chatelet. 

These  exactions,  however,  heavy  as  they  were, 
constituted  the  least  painful   part  of  Ango's 
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punisbnlent*  Preriods  to  tlie  promulgation  of 
his  sentence,  a  successor  had  been  appointed  to 
his  government  of  the  Castle  of  Dieppe;  and 
the  new  commandant,  a  kinsman  and  partisan  of 
the  family  of  Morel,  having  ejected  the  goods 
and  household  chattels  of  his  predecessor,  the 
rich  hangings  and  sculptured  cupboards  of  Ango 
had  been  seized  upon  hj  the  populace,  and  con- 
yerted  into  a  bonfire,  the  flames  of  which,  rising 
from  the  high  cliffs  beyond  the  citadel^  were  ap- 
parent as  far  as  the  manor  of  VarengeviUa,  and 
many  leagues  out  at  sea. 

Rdeased  from  prison,  after  payment  of  the 
exorbitant  charges  of  his  process  at  law,  Ango, 
broken  in  health,  and  impaired  in  fortune  by  his 
recent  calamities,  would  gladly  have  refrained 
from  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  humiliation. 
He  saw  that  the  loss  of  the  King,  his  master, 
was  the  signal  of  his  ruin.  He  began  to  place 
implicit  faith  in  the  predictions  of  the  sister,  now 
lost  to  him  for  ever ;  and,  shorn  of  his  beams, 
xeduced  to  the  insignificance  of  a  private  station, 
could  scarcely  support  the  idea  of  confronting 
the  scornful  looks  of  his  fellow.citizens.  Stilly 
the  sanguine  nature  of  his  spirit  forbade  him  to 
despair.  To  return  to  his  native  place  was  in'> 
evitable:  since  in  speculations  connected  with 
the  harbour,  and  in  Isnd  adjoining  the  town, 
were  invested  the  remains  of  a  fortune  shattered 
by  ostentation,  and  reduced  by  the  award  of 
justice ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  flattering  him- 
self that,  even  yet,  judicious  ventures  might 
repair  the  Injuries  he  had  sustained.  The  star 
which  had  so  long  prospered  his  undertakings, 
could  not  have  set  for  ever. 

On  arriving  in  Normandy,  however,  the  morti- 
fied man  had  not  courage  to  reappear  in  his  place 
in  the  town-council  of  Dieppe.  Secluded  in 
his  manor  house,  it  was  thence  he  issued  instruc- 
tions to  his  captains  and  dockmasters :  and,  pro- 
fiting by  his  absence,  new  accusations  were  soon 
brought  forward  against  him  in  the -Assembly  of 
Notables.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Jacques 
Morel,  many  who  had  hitherto  lacked  cour- 
age to  denounce  the  malefactions  of  the  royal 
favourite,  loudly  accused  him  of  peculation  in 
his  office,  as  comptroller  of  the  salt  and  grain 
duties  of  the  harbour.  The  accounts  of  the  last 
twenty  years  were  called  for  and  re-examined ; 
when  peculations  of  so  gross  a  nature  became 
Apparent,  then  it  was  dear  the  whole  remaining 
fortune  of  Ango  would  be  imtuflicient  to  replace 
the  deficit.  His  houses,  his  landt,  his  noble 
pictures,  his  rich  plate,  became  the  spoil  of  his 
enemies ;  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  fiscal  court,  and  hastily  and  cruelly 
bought  up  hy  the  readiest  bidders.  Confined  in 
the  miserable  prison  adjoining  the  fortress  of  the 
Pollet,  to  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
he  had  consigned  so  many  a  fellow-citiaen^  Ango 
waited  in  anguish  of  spirit  to  learn  that  the  last 
penny  of  his  property  had  been  divided,  and  the 
period  of  his  punishment  expired.  To  die  would 
have  been  a  blessed  escape  from  the  bitterness 
of  his  fate ;  but,  fallen  aa  he  was,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  as  a  man  to  moet  the  fulness  of  hie  desti- 


nies. For,  lo  I  Bianeaytt  lired  and  looked  te 
him  for  support.  Sick  and  infirm,  unable  to 
share  his  captivity,  or  even  to  visit  him  in  prison, 
supported  by  the  charity  of  a  former  tenant 
of  one  of  his  numerous  farms*  the  lady  Biaaca 
despatched  daily  messages  to  the  Pollet,  bidding 
the  captive  rise  superior  to  misfortune,  and  re- 
minding him  that  the  proofs  of  tenderness  he 
had  once  lavished  on  his  wife,  were  poor  in 
account  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  living  for 
her  sake,  amid  the  cares  and  privations  of  po- 
verty. And  thus,  the  fond  affection,  the  origin 
of  his  ambition,  now  served  as  a  talisman  to  pre- 
serve him  from  despair. 

Amid  the  general  wreek  of  hia  property,  the 
manor  of  Varengeville  had  been  purchased,  at  an 
inconsiderable  price,  by  the  rich  burgher  Jac 
ques  Morel;  and  his  enemy  now  ruled  in  his 
place !  Nevertheless,  the  chastening  hand  of 
God  had  so  subdued  the  haughtiness  of  Ango, 
that  he  resolved,  on  his  deliverance  from  prison, 
to  take  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  seek  the  humble 
farm  in  which  his  afflicted  partner  abided,  albeit 
from  its  poor  casement  the  stately  bowers  of 
Varengeville  were  painfully  visible. 

Had  the  sentence  of  Ango  included  only  the 
forfeiture  of  his  fortune,  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence had  been  unfulfilled,  and  the.  proud  man 
perished  in  his  impenitence.  But  solitude  had 
effected  wonders;  had  bound  that  stubborn  heart, 
and  broken  that  ambitious  spirit ;  till,  through 
the  fractures,  religion  poured  her  healing  balm, 
and  enabled  him  to  work  out  his  salvation. 
While  communing  with  himself  in  the  silence  of 
his  imprisonment,  Ango  learned  to  revile  his 
former  hardness  of  heart ;  his  unparental  seve- 
rity towards  the  son  whose  presence  would  hare 
been  his  sustainment  in  sorrow,  his  unbrotherly 
rejection  of  the  counsels  of  his  sainted  sister. 
That  he  had  not  altogether  neglected,  in  his  day 
of  prosperity,  the  oauae  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
was  owing  to  the  gentle  instigations  of  Genevieve; 
and  now,  all  the  alleviation  of  his  wretchedness 
consisted  in  the  remembrance  of  his  faithful  ser» 
vice  to  the  Church,  by  sending  messengera  of 
peace  to  the  savage  countries,  with  whose  un- 
enlightened children  his  vessels  held  traffic;  and 
by  endowing,  to  perpetuity,  religioue  and  charit- 
able foundations  for  the  benefit  of  hia  native  town. 

The  happy  influence  of  his  sainted  eiater  still 
served  to  soften  and  eacourajge  his  afllicted*souL 
In  his  dreams,  he  oftentimes  beheld  her  csrowned 
with  the  palms  of  beatitude,  and  surrounded 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  bidding 
him  submit  himself  humbly  to  the  rod  of  affliction, 
and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  his  chastiser*  '<  Thou 
hast  a  loving  and  duteous  son  who  will  still  yield 
comfort  to  thine  old  age,"  seemed  evermore  to 
issue  from  the  lips  of  the  spirit  in  bliss ;  and 
Ango,  who,  for  montha  past,  had  not  dared  to 
turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  banished  Theodore^ 
upon  whom,  at  parting,  he  had  pronounced  a 
fearful  malediction,  began  to  call  to  mind  the 
sweetness  of  filial  love,  and  to  believe  that  Hea« 
ven,  in  its  merey,  might  yet  restore  the  lost  one 
to  hia  arms  I 
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"FfMi  thoM  for  wlioM  advancenieiit  I  la- 
Wnrtd,  I  met  vith  sought  but  ingratitude  1" 
filtered  Ango,  on  wakings  to  fiod  his  pallet  of 
rushei  wet  with  teare ;  ''  bnt»  lo  !  my  heart 
wbitpen  that  the  youth  with  whom  I  have  dealt 
io  harshly,  will  render  me  a  blessing  for  ^very 
curse  r* 

It  was  at  noonday  that  the  period  of  Ango  a 
impriiooment  expired ;  but  eo  great  was  the 
interest  excited  in  his  favour  by  the  patience 
vith  which  he  had  supported  his  humiliation, 
that  be  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to 
ihelter  himself,  till  nightfall,  within  the  prison 
vall9»  so  as  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  populace. 
He  had  signified  to  his  wife,  to  have  a  horse  and 
piide  in  attendnnce  before  the  church  of  St 
Marie  des  Graves,  at  sunset ;  and  from  thence, 
after  performing  his  devotion  at  the  shrine  of 
Kstre  Dame  de  bon  Secours,  which,  in  happier 
timesy  he  had  erected  in  gratitude  for  the  deli« 
Teraoee  of  one  of  his  argosies  from  shipwreck, 
he  toek  his  silent  way,  in  company  with  the  pea- 
sant despatched  by  the  lady  Bianea,  to  bring 
him  to  her  preaence. 

It  was  a  chilly  autumn  evening.  Shrill  gnste 
ttose  at  intervals  from  the  sea,  and  drove 
athwart  the  heights  crowned  by  the  lonely  chapel 
•f  Caadecote.  The  fields  were  at  rest,  save 
vhea  a  solitary  bittern  rose  from  the  marshy 
netdewB  of  tho  valley  of  Arques.  The  boor  by 
whom  the  unhappy  man  wee  eondneted,  plodded 
onvtrds  in  auUen  taciturnity ;  and  Ango,  dis- 
pirited by  the  anticipation  of  beholding  upon  the 
eoanteoance  of  hie  beloved  wife  the  ravages 
thcud  by  misery  and  privation,  could  scarcely 
support  the  aadness  of  his  soul.  So  often  as  he 
had  traversed  that  road,  in  all  the  elation  of 
triasiph  I  80  often  ae  ho  had  escorted  from  the 
Csatle  of  Dieppe  to  Varengeville  the  litter  con., 
taifiiag  bis  lovely  lady,  preceded  by  a  guard  of 
hosaar,  and  accompanied  by  the  promising 
y<nitli,  his  son  !  And  now  a  sullen  peasant  was 
•U  his  ssoert  ;  his  hapless  wife  was  pining  away 
mto  death,  the  pensioner  of  the  poor ;  and  as  to 
Theodore,  even  his  parenta  knew  not  whether 
ke  still  survived,  or  to  what  savage  shore  and 
end  atraita  he  might  have  been  driven  by  the 
penecatione  of  his  father. 

The  night  drew  on  to  utter  darkness;  and 
Aags'a  eyea,  blinded  with  tears,  marked  not 
*bat  read  they  wore  taking.  His  soul  was  back 
is  the  mystery  of  years,  hie  heart  was  heavy  with 
Mi^rcviling;  and  it  started  him  from  a  reverie 
M  of  deep  sleep,  when  the  gnide,  suddenly  cheek* 
iog  his  horse,  bad  him  al%ht,  for  that  his  jour- 
^  vss  aeoeoapliehed. 

"How  ia  this?"  cried  Ango«  on  diaoerning 
^  instead  of  the  rude  gates  of  a  farm  houae, 
^  naa  held  ofon  the  postern  of  a  long  stone 
*^  Sttspectaag  an  ambueh,  he  betgan  to  repeat 
kviag  ventured  forth  unarmed  with  a  atraager ; 
^^  lo  I  the  iighta  from  within  the  edifice  that ! 
ctsCrsoted  hinv  <wi  closing  the  poetern^  aeemed 
to  revive  half  obliterated  reooUectionB ;  and  a  ! 
deatluUke  sickness  came  over  him  when  he  found 
^^t  he  was  standing  on  the  well-known  lawn  of 


Varengefille.     He  had  been  betrayed,  then, 
into  the  presence  of  his  enemy* 

Already  faint  with  exhaustion,  and  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  preceding  hours,  Ango  fell  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  On  his  restoration  to  conscious* 
ness,  centuries  aeemed  to  have  passed  over  his 
head.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  Ango,  the 
same  humiliated  outcast.  He  was  at  VarengO" 
viile.  He  was  reclining  on  a  bed  in  his  own 
favourite  chamber;  and  beside  him,  with  her 
hsnd  fast  locked  in  his,  stood  Bianoa,  his  own 
beloved  Bianea,  pale  indeed,  (and  with  her  pale 
ness  rendered  still  more  dazzling  by  the  mourn- 
ing weeds  in  which  she  was  attired,)  but  gentle 
and  afiectionate ;  more  a£Peetionate,  far  more 
gentle  than  in  their  days  of  prosperity. 

In  a  moment,  her  thin  wasted  hand  was  pressed 
to  his  lips,  while  his  finger,  pointing  to  the  sable 
dress  she  wore,  seemed  to  indicate  the  question 
he  had  not  strength  to  utter — "  Hath  the  worst 
befallen  us  ?    Are  we  childless  ?" 

Bianea  waa  spared  the  necessity  of  reply. 
Ango  now  perceived  that  they  were  not  alone  ; 
and  the  deep  sobs  of  the  person  who  was  kneel, 
ing  at  the  extremity  of  the  couch,  indicated  that 
it  waa  one  who  took  part  in  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows. 

"  Where  am  I,  and  who  is  thia  compassionate 
stranger?"  faltered  Ango,  drawing  his  wife 
gently  towards  him. 

"  You  are  in  your  own  house,  and  in  presence 
of  your  exemplary  son,"  replied  Bianea,  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  youth,  whom, 
with  a  burst  of  relieving  tears,  Ango  strained  in 
ecstasy  to  his  bosom. 

"  Varengeville  is  yours  again,  my  beloved 
father,"  exclaimed  Theodore,  when  the  first 
burst  of  emotion  between  them  had  subsided. 
"  The  tidings  of  your  disasters  reached  me  not 
till  a  year  after  the  transmission  of  the  sad 
intelligence  by  the  father  of  my  afiSianced  wife. 
Deeply  grieved  that  the  aocusalion  brought 
against  you  in  a  moment  of  exasperation  should 
have  proved  the  origin  of  such  extensive  and 
unforeseen  misfortunes,  our  friend  armed  and 
despatched  a  veeael  to  Goa,  whence  I  had 
already  sent  tidings  to  his  daughter  of  my  safety 
and  faithful  affection ;  and  six  months  ago,  I 
sailed  from  India  on  my  return,  to  tender  to  jny 
parents  the  first  fruits  of  my  industry  and  en* 
terpriae.  To  me  hath  our  repentant  enemy 
surrendered  thia  house  and  Us  dependencies; 
and  henceforth,  as  heretofore^  you  are  master 
at  VaceageviUe.  I  shall  but  crave  harbourage 
under  your  roof  for  myself  and  one  gentle 
being,  from  whom  I  beseech  you,  my  father,  no 
longer  to  wij^hold  the  benediction,  without 
which  our  union  were  accursed  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven  1" 

To  resist  the  entreaty  of  the  son  thua  h^fpHf 
reatored  to  him,  waa  impossible.  It  waa  not 
without  a  struggle  that  Ango  consented  to  clasp 
hands  im  amity  vith  the  man  who,  provoked  by 
repeated  insulta  and  aggressions,  had  undesign. 
edly  wrought  the  double  work  of  vengeance; 
nevertheless,  when  he  saw  with  what  sineerity 
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of  flympaihf  Morel  lent  his  aid  to  redeem  the 
wreck  of  his  fortaQcm,  and  conciliate  in  hit 
behalf  the  good-will  of  his  fellow  citizens^  he 
opened  his  arms  to  his  repentant  friend,  and 
consented  to  efface  the  recollection  of  all  former 
fends,  by  the  union  of  their  offspring. 

Relieved  from  its  cumbrous  load  of  ostenta- 
tion, the  Manor  of  Varengeville,  as  the  abode  of 
a  family  affecting  only  the  condition  of  thriving 
burghers,  and  faithful  subjects  of  the  King, 
became  a  far  happier  spot  than  at  the  epoch  of 
its  more  ambitions  destinies.  Ango  rejoiced  to 
resign  to  his  son  the  care  of  his  commercial  en- 
terprises; limiting  his  own  efforts  to  the  arrange- 
ments and  cultivation  of  the  delicious  gardens 
of  the  Manor,  and  to  the  task  of  retiring,  hand 
in  hand,  with  his  altered  and  subdued  partner, 
into  the  vale  of  years. 

A  new  generation  had  arisen  around  his  knees 
ere  he  was  summoned  to  his  great  account ;  a 
generation  bearing  the  united  names  of  Ango 
and  Morel,  to  whom  their  grandsire's  last  admo- 
nition was  couched  in  nearly  the  words  of  the 
dying  Wolsey  !— 

I  charge  ye,  fling  away  ambition. 
By  that  tin  fell  the  angels.    How  then  shall  man, 
The  image  of  hii  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it. 

The  Manor-house,  now  converted  into  a  farm, 
still  retains  striking  traces  of  the  remarkable 
man  by  whom  it  was  called  into  existence.  Carved 
medallions  of  stone,  containing  heraldic  devices, 
heads  of  negroes  and  Indians,  (the  people  of  the 
countries  with  whom  the  rich  burgher  of  Dieppe 
held  traffic,)  still  adorn  the  external  walls,  as 
well  as  portraits  of  Francis  I.  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers ;  some  vestiges  also  remain  of  the  far- 
famed  frescos  which  adorned  the  chimney  pieces ; 
and  an  open  gallery  of  carved  stone,  adorned 
with  Saxon  arches  and  columns,  might  afford  a 
model  to  modem  architects.  But  the  full-length 
portraits  of  Ango  and  his  wife,  which,  till  within 
a  few  years,  were  to  be  seen  enchased  in  the 
wall  above  a  stone  mantelpiece  of  rich  de- 
sign, have  wholly  disappeared ;  as  well  as  the 
marble  slab  which,  after  his  inhumation  in  1550,  in 
the  Church  of  St  Jacques,  in  the  chapel  bearing 
his  name,  was  placed,  by  the  pious  care  of  his 
son  over  the  remains  of  John  Ango. 

A  far  more  permanent  testimony  to  the  career 
of  Ango,  is  borne  in  the  decline  of  the  town  of 
Dieppe,  accounted,  before  his  time,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  France.  From  the  moment 
of  his  elevation,  not  a  petty  capitalist  of  the 
place  but  aspired  to  the  honour  of  nobility.  The 
high-sounding  title  of  "  Viscount"  Ango,  divert- 
ed all  their  thoughts  from  their  herring  and  cod 
fisheries,  and  oriental  commerce.  The  passion 
for  ennoblement  became  universal ;  and  being 
judiciously  played  upon  by  the  King's  ministers, 
ever  ready  to  bestow  tinsel  in  exchange  for  gold, 
scarcely  an  independent  merchant  of  the  burgh 
but  was  enabled  to  sport  his  hour  in  the  glit- 
tering courts  of  royalty.  The  sole  object  of  the 
industry  and  enrichment  of  the  Dieppots,  ap- 
peared the  acquirement  of  empty  honours ;  and 


the  burghers  thus  ennobled,  soon  followed  up 
their  madness  by  consecrating  their  sons  to  the 
army  and  the  church,  with  a  view  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  further  honorary  distinctions.  Commerce 
was  gradually  neglected,  and  civic  duties  were 
disregarded. 

By  degrees,  the  dockyards  of  Dieppe  fell  into 
decay.  The  port  no  longer  sent  forth  adven. 
turous  fleets  to  the  great  Indies,  or  hasarded 
establishments  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Its 
efficient  men  were  fighting  in  the  civil  wars,  or 
making  congees  at  the  Louvre,  St  Germains,  or 
Versailles.  The  whole  navy  of  a  town  which 
had  once  exulted  in  the  princely  privateers  of 
Ango,  capable  of  striking  terror  into  Kings,  be- 
came finally  reduced  to  a  few  fishing  boats,  with 
some  score  or  so  of  ill-built  brigs,  trading  with 
Norway  for  her  deals,  and  Gascony  for  her  wines. 
Even  the  magnificent  churches  of  St  Jacques  and 
St  Remy,  lacking  the  wealthy  patrons  who  had 
loaded  them  with  benefactions,  fell  into  decay; 
but  ihi9  defacement  is  not  wholly  attributable  to 
the  neglect  of  the  notables  of  the  city. 

When  in  the  senith  of  Ango's  pride  and  pro- 
sperity, the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  about  to 
embark  from  Dieppe  for  Scotland,  condescended 
to  become  his  guest;  the  host  of  the  young 
Queen  took  delight  in  pointing  out  to  her  royal 
notice,  that  not  a  man  among  the  two  thousand 
wearing  his  colours,  who  were  ranged  along  the 
harbour  to  do  her  honour,  was  infected  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  schism  of  Protestantism. 

*'  Have  a  care.  Master  Ango !"  was  the  reply 
of  the  royal  daughter  of  the  house  of  Guise ; 
"  You  have  unsafe  neighbours  here ;  and  spiritual 
infection,  God  wot,  is  easily  extended." 

The  words  of  Mary  of  Scotland  were  more 
speedily  verified  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Within  a  year,  the  worship  of  the  Huguenots  wss 
established  in  the  town  of  Dieppe ;  and  within 
two,  John  Knox,  the  Reformer,  was  preaching  the 
new  doctrines,  unmolested,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Remy !  Some  years  later,  one  of  the  severest 
actions  of  the  Leaguers  was  fought  in  the  ad- 
joining valley  of  Arques,  in  whose  castle  Henry 
IV.  had  taken  up  his  position. 

True  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  schooled 
by  the  wise  lessons  of  Sister  Genevieve  and  the 
afflicting  example  of  his  parents,  Ango  the 
younger  held  with  moderation  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  By  the  intermarriage  of  his  only 
daughter  with  the  great  nephew  of  Jacques 
Morel,  the  manor  of  Varengeville  was  preserved 
for  nearly  a  century  in  the  family  ;  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  became  extinct. 
From  that  period,  the  lands  were  divided  ;  and 
the  house,  degraded  by  neglect,  was  converted 
into  a  farm.  Yet  even  now,  when  visited  by 
travellers  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and 
the  interest  of  remains  so  valuable  as  authentically 
characteristic  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  manor  of  Varengeville  is 
pointed  out  by  the  peasants  of  the  enviraas  as 
''  Im  maUtm  cTAnoo  i" 
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IxHKDUTKLT  below  the  little  village  of  Clap- 
pengAte,  in  which  the  Scottish  ladies  resided 
—Mrs  Millar  and  Mrs  Cullen — runs  the  wild 
moontaia  river  called  the  Brathay,  which^  de- 
•eending  from  Langdale  head^  and  soon  after 
becoming  conBuent  with  the  Rothay^  (a  brook- 
like stream  that  comes  originally  from  Ease- 
dale,  and  takes  its  course  through  the  two  lakes 
of  Grasmere  and  Rydal,)  finally  composes  a 
eoDsiderable  body  of  water^  that  flows  along^ 
deep;  calm^  and  steady — ^no  longer  brawling, 
hobbling,  tumultuous — into  the  splendid  lake  of 
Windermere,  the  largest  of  our  English  waters  ; 
or,  if  not,  at  least  the  longest,  and  of  the  most 
exteoiive  circuit.  Close  to  this  little  river, 
Brathay,  on  the  farther  side,  as  regards  Clap- 
pengate,  (and  what,  though  actually  part  and 
parcel  of  a  district  that  is  severed  by  the  sea, 
or  by  Westmoreland,  from  Lancashire  proper,  is 
yet,  from  some  old  legal  usage,  denominated  the 
lAocashire  side  of  the  Brathay,)  stands  a  modest 
family  mansion,  called  Low  Brathay,  by  way  of 
distinction  from  another  and  a  larger  mansion, 
aboota  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  which, 
itandijDg  upon  a  little  eminence,  is  called  High 
Brathay. 

In  this  house  of  Low  Brathay  lived,  and  con- 
tinoed  to  liwe,  for  many  years,  (in  fact,  until 
niiery,  in  ite  sharpest  form,  drove  him  from  his 
beanh  and  his  household  happiness,)  Charles 
L*^,  the  younger; — on  hisown  account,  and  for 
bii  personal  qualities,  worthy  of  a  separate  notice 
ia  any  biography,  howsoever  sparing  in  its  digres- 
iioDs ;  but,  viewed  in  reference  to  his  fortunes, 
imoQgit  the  most  interesting  men  I  have  known. 
Ntrer  do  I  reflect  upon  his  hard  fate,  and  the 
bitter  though  mysterious  persecution  of  body 
which  pursued  him,  dogged  him,  and  thickened 
tt  life  advanced,  but  I  feel  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  my  own  exemption  from  suffering  in  that 
partieular  form ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  afflictions, 
of  wbich  two  or  three  have  been  most  hard  to 
bear,  because  not  unmingled  with  pangs  of  re- 
>M)ne  for  the  share  which  I  myself  may  have 
bod  in  causing  them— still,  by  comparison  with 

ibe  lot  of  Charles  L ,  I  acknowledge  my  own 

to  have  been  happy  and  serene.  Already, 
on  my  first  hasty  visit  to  Grasmere  in  1807,  I 

found  Charles  L-- settled  with  his  family  at 

Brathay,  and  a  resident  there,  I  believe,  of  some 
itaoding.  It  was  on  a  wet  gloomy  evening ;  and 
Min  Wordsworth  and  I  were  returning  from  an 
izcartion  to  Esthwaite  Water,  when,  suddenly, 
ui  the  midst  of  blinding  rain,  without  previous 
it<ytice,  she  said — Pray,  let  us  call  for  a 
few  minutes  at  this  house.  A  garden  gate  led 
vs  into  a  little  shrubbery,  chiefly  composed  of 
^wni  beautifolly  kept,  through  which  ran  a 
P*Til  road,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  tingle 


carriage*  A  minute  or  so  saw  us  housed  in  a 
small  comfortable  drawing-room,  but  with  no 
signs  of  living  creaturea  near  it ;  and,  from  the 
accident  of  double  doors,  all  covered  with  baiie, 
being  scattered  about  the  house,  the  whole  man* 
sion  seemed  the  palace  of  silence,  though  popu- 
lous, I  understood,  with  children.  In  no  long 
time  appeared  Mr  L  ;  soon  followed  by  his 

youthful  wife,  both  radiant  with  kindness;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  we  were  not  suffered  tode- 
part  for  some  hours.  I  call  Mrs  L  youthful ; 

and  so  I  might  call  her  husband ;  for  both  were 
youthful  considered  as  the  parents  of  a  numerous 
family,  six  or  seven  children  then  living — Charles 

L himself  not  being   certainly  more  than 

twenty-seven,  and  his  ''  Sophia"  perhaps  not 
twenty-five.  On  that  short  visit  I  saw  enough 
to  interest  me  in  both ;  and  two  years  after, 
when  I  became  myself  a  permanent  resident  in 
Grasmere,  the  connexion  between  us  became 
close  and  intimate.  My  cottage  stood  just  five 
miles  from  Brathay ;  and  there  were  two  moun- 
tain roads  which  shortened  the  space  between  us, 
though  not  the  time  nor  the  toil.  But,  notwith* 
ing  this  distance,  often  and  often,  upon  the  dark, 
est  nights,  for  many  years,  I  used  to  go  over 
about    nine  o'clock,  or  an  honr  later,  and  sit 

with  him  till  one.    Mrs  L was  simply  an 

amiable  young  woman,  of  pleasing  person,  per. 
fectly  well  principled,  and,  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
not  surpassed  by  anybody  I  have  known  in  either 
of  those  characters.  In  figure  she  somewhat 
resembled  the  ever  memorable  and  most  excel* 
lent  Mrs  Jordan ;  she  was  exactly  of  the  middle 
height,  and  having  that  slight  degree  of  embon* 
point,  even  in  youth,  which  never  through  life 
diminishes  or  increases.  Her  complexion  may  be 
imagined,  from  the  circumstances  of  her  hair 
being  tinged  with  a  slight  and  not  unpleasing 
shade  of  red.  Finally »  in  manners,  she  was  re- 
markably self-possessed,  free  from  all  awkward 
embarrassment,  and  (to  an  extent  which  some 
people  would  wonder  at  in  one  who  had  been 
brought  up,  I  believe,  wholly  in  a  great  commer. 
cial  town)  perfectly  lady-like*  So  much  descrip- 
tion is  due  to  one,  who,  though  no  authoress, 
and  never  making  the  slightest  pretension  to 
talents,  was  too  much  connected  subsequently 
with  the  lakers  to  be  passed  over  in  a  review 
of  their  community.  Ah  !  gentle  lady !  your 
head,  after  struggling  through  many  a  year  with 
strange  calamities,  has  found  rest  at  length; 
but  not  in  English  ground,  or  amongst  the  moun. 
tains  which  you  loved :  at  Versailles  it  is,  and 
perhaps  within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  Mrs 
Jordan  whom  in  so  many  things  you  resembled, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  misery  which  settled  upon 
your  latter  years.  There  you  lie,  and  for  ever, 
whose  blooming  matronly  figure  rises  up  to  ne 
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at  this  moment  from  a  depth  of  thirty  years !  and 
your  children  scattered  inte  all  lands. 

But  for  Charles  L ,  he,   by  his  literary 

works,  is  so  far  known  to  the  public,  that,  on 
his  own  account,  he  merits  some  separate  notice. 
His  poems  do  not  place  him  in  the  class  of 
powerful  poets  ;  they  are  loosely  conceived — 
fiiultily  even  at  times— ^ and  not  finished  in  the 
execution.  But  they  have  a  real  and  a  moarn-> 
All  merit  under  one  aspect,  which  might  be  so 
presented  to  the  general  reader  as  to  win  a 
peculiar  interest  for  many  of  them,  and  for  some 
a  permanent  place  in  any  judicious  thesaurus 
•—such  as  we  may  some  day  hope  to  see  drawn 
off)  and  carefully  filtered,  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  poetry  produced  since  the  awakening 
era  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  aspect  is 
founded  on  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the 
real  events  and  the  unexaggerated  afflictions  of 
his  own  life.  The  feelings  which  he  attempts  to 
express  were  not  assumed  for  efi^ect,  nor  drawn 
^7  suggestion  from  others,  and  then  transplanted 
into  some  ideal  experience  of  his  own.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  mimetic  poetry  so  .extensively 
cultivated,  but  they  were  true  solitary  sighs, 
wrung  from  his  own  meditative  heart  by  excess 
of  suffering,  and  by  the  yearning  after  old  scenes 
and  household  faces  of  an  impassioned  memory, 
brooding  over  vanished  happiness,  and  cleaving 
to  those  early  tiroes  when  life  wore  even  for  his 
eyes  the  golden  light  of  Paradise.  But  he  had 
other  and  higher  accomplishments  of  intellect 
than  he  shewed  in  his  verses,  as  I  shall  presently 
explain ;  and  of  a  nature  which  make  it  difficult 
to  bring  them  adequately  within  the  reader's  ap. 
prehension.  Meantime,  I  will  sketch  an  outline 
of  poor  L-  ■  's  history,  so  far  as  I  can  pretend 
to  know  it.  He  was  the  son,  and  probably  his 
calamitous  life  originally  dated  from  his  being 
the  son,  of  Quaker  parente.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
ky  himself  as  well  as  others,  that  the  mysterious 
malady  whish  haunted  him,  had  been  derived 
from  an  ancestress  in  the  maternal  line;  and 
this  may  have,  been  true;  and,  for  all  that,  it 
may  also  be  true  that  Quaker  habits  were  ori- 
ginally answerable  for  this  legacy  of  wo.  Itissuf. 
Mently  well  known  thst,  in  the  training  of  their 
Jrouag  people^  the  Society  of  Friends  make  it  a 
point  of  eonseienco  to  apply  severe  cheeks  to  all 
open  manifestations  of  natural  feelings  or  of  exu- 
lierant  spirits.  Not  the  passions^^they  aro  be- 
yond their  eontrol-f.-but  the  expression  of  those 
paesioas  by  any  natural  language ;  this  they  lay 
«nder  the  hoavieet  restraint ;  and,  in  many  caSiM, 
It  is  poesiUe  that  such  a  system  of  thwarting 
■ature  may  do  no  great  mischief;  just  as  we  see 
tiie  American  Indians,  in  moulding  the  plastic 
■kulls  of  their  infants  into  capricious  shapes,  do 
not^  after  all*  mueh  disturb  the  ordinary  course 
of  natum»  nor  produce  the  idiots  we  might  have 
oxpected*  Bnt,  then,  the  reason  why  such  tam- 
pering may  oftea  terminate  in  slight  resuUs  is, 
heoattoe  oftea  thoro  is  not  much  to  tamper  with ; 
IIm  machinery  is  so  slight,  and  the  total  range 
wiUAn  whioh  it  plays  is  perhaps  so  narrow,  that 
Um  iiiteoMo  bolvoon  ilo  nonnal  oetioa  aMdiitf 


widest  deviation  may,  after  all,  be  practically 
unimportant.  For  there  are  many  men  and 
women  of  whom  I  have  already  said,  borrowing 
the  model  of  the  word  from  Hartley,  that  they 
have  not  so  much  passions  as  passiuncles.  These, 
howjever,  are  in  one  extreme ;  and  others  there 
ar^fand  will  be,  in  every  class,  and  under  every 
disadvantage,  who  are  destined  to  illustrate  the 
irery  opposite  extreme.  Great  passions — pas- 
sions pointing  to  the  paths  of  love,  of  ambi« 
tion,  of  glory,  martial  or  literary — ^these  in 
men — and  in  woman,  again,  these,  either  in  some 
direct  shape,  or  taking  the  form  of  intense 
sympathy  with  the  same  passions  as  moving 
amongst  contemporary  men — wiil  gleam  out  fit- 
fully amongst  the  placid  children  of  Fox  and 
Penn>  not  less  than  amongst  us  who  profess  no 
war  with  the  nobler  impulses  of  our  nature. 
And,  perhaps,  according  to  the  Grecian  doctrioe 
of  antiperistasis,  strong  un tameable  passions  are 
more  likely  to  arise,  even  in  consequenee  of  the 
counteraction.  Deep  passions  undoubtedly  Le 
in  the  blood  and  constitution  of  Englishmen ; 
and  Quakers,*  after  all,  do  not|  by  being  such, 
cease,  therefore^  to  be  Englishmen. 

It  is,  I  have  said,  sufficiently  well  known  that 
the. Quakers  make  it  a  point  of  their  moral 
economy  to  lay  the  severest  restraints  upon  all 
ebullitions  of  feeling.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  feeling,  whatever  its  strength, 
utter  itself  by  word  or  by  gesture  it  must  not; 
smoulder  it  may,  but  it  must  not  break  into  a 
flame.  This  is  known;  but  it  is  not  equally 
known  that  this  unnatural  restraint,  falling  iato 
collision  with  two  forces  at  once,  the  force  of 
passion  and  of  youth,  not  uncommonly  records 
its  own  injurious  tendencies,  and  publishes  the 
rebellious  movemente  of  nature,  by  distinct  and 
anomalous  diseases.  And,  further,  I  have  been 
assured,  upon  meet  excellent  authority,  that  theie 
diseaees,  strange  and  elaborate  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  found  sxdusivehf  amongst 
the  young  man  and  women  of  the  Quaker  society; 
that  they  are  known  and  underetood  exclusively 
amongst  physicians  who  have  practised  in  great 
towns  having  a  large  Quaker  population,  such  sa 
Birmingham ;  that  they  assume  a  new  type,  and 
a  more  inveterate  character,  in  the  second  or 
third  generation,  to  whom  this  fatal  inheritanoe  is 
often  transmitted ;  and,  finally,  that,  if  thia  daas  of 
nervous  derangements  does  not  increase  so  much 
as  to  attract  public  attention,  it  is  simply  because 
the  community  itself — the  Quaker  iiody— 4oes 
not  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  ea 
the  wane. 

From  a  progenitrix,  then,  no  matter  in  what 
generation,  G.  L         inherited  that  awful  malady 

*  In  using  the  tsrm  Qua/rer «,  I  hoped  it  would  have  been 
understood,  even  without  any  explanation  from  mysrlf, 
that  1  did  not  mean  to  use  it  scoinfuUy  or  insaltinfly  ts 
tkat  reapecuMe  body.  But  it  was  the  great  ovensgtit  af 
their  Idunders,  not  to  have  saved  them  from  a  nickaam^ 
by  Hasttming  soma  fgrmal  designation  azpressive  of  aome 
oipUal  characteristic  At  present  one  is  in  this  dilemma ; 
either  one  must  «sa  a  tedious  periphrasis,  (#.^.,  the  jfoung 
Women  qf  the  Soeietp «/  Friends^)  or  the  amUguous 
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iriiiflh  withered  bis  own  bappimMs,  root  and 
branch,  gathering  strength  from  year  to  year. 
Hit  father  was  a  banker,  and,  I  presume,,  wealthy, 
from  the  ample  allowance  which  he  always  made 
to  his  son  Charles.  Charles,  it  is  true,  had  the 
rights  of  primoffenitnre — which,  however,  in  a 
oemmercial  family,  are  not  considerable — bui^^at 
tfao  same  time,  though  eldest,  he  was  eldest  of 
ierenteen  or  eighteen  brothers  and  sisters ;  and 
of  these,  I  believe,  that  some  round  dozen  or  so 
were  living  at  the  time  when  I  first  came  to 
know  him.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  bosom 
of  Qoaker  society ;  his  own  parents,  with  most 
of  their  friends,  were  Quakers ;  and,  even  of  his 
own  generation,  all  the  young  women  continued 
Quakers.  Naturally,  therefore,  as  a  boy,  he 
also  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Quaker  ritual. 
Bat  this  ritual  presses  with  great  inequality  upon 
the  two  sezee ;  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards 
dress.  The  distinctions  of  dress  which  announce 
the  female  Quaker,  are  all  in  her  favour.  In  a 
oatioo  eminent  for  personal  purity,  and  where  it 
should  seem  beforehand  impossible  for  any  woman 
to  create  a  pre-eminence  for  herself  in  that  re- 
■pect ;  so  it  is,  however,  that  the  female  Quaker, 
by  her  dreta,  seeme  even  purer  than  other  women, 
and  consecrated  to  a  service  of  purity ;  earthly 
soil  or  taint,  even  the  sullying  breath  of  mor- 
tality,  seems  as  if  kept  aloof  from  her  person — 
forcibly  held  In  .  repulsion  by  some  protecting 
sanctity.  This  transcendent  purity,  and  a  nun- 
like gentleness,  self-respect,  and  sequestration 
from  the  world — these  are  all  that  ker  peculiarity 
of  dress  expresses ;  and  surely  this  "  all"  is  quite 
cnouch  to  win  every  man's  favourable  feelings 
tovarda  her,  and  something  even  like  homage. 
But,  with  the  male  Quaker,  how  different  is  the 
case]  His  dress — originally  not  remarkable  by 
its  shape,  but  solely  by  its  colour  and  want  of 
ornament,  ao  peculiar  has  it  become  in  a  lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries — seems  expressly  devised  to 
point  him  out  to  ridicule.  In  some  towns,  it  is 
true,  saeh  as  Birmingham  and  Kendal,  the  public 
eye  is  ao  familiar  with  this  costume,  that  in  them 
it  excites  no  feeling  whatever  more  than  the  pro- 
fessional costume  of  butchers,  bakers,  grooms^ 
^c  But  in  towns  not  commercial — towns  of 
lunry  and  parade— a  Quaker  is  exposed  to  most 
mortifying  trials  of  his  self-esteem.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  J  have  followed  a  young  man  of  this 
order  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  Bath,  or  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  streets  of  I«ondon,  on  a  summer 
eroiing,  when  numerous  servants  were  lounging 
.00  the  ateps  of  the  front  door,  or  at  the  area 
fites ;  and  I  have  seen  him  run  the  gauntlet  of 
fxm  smiles  from  the  men,  and  heard  him  run 
the  gauntlet  of  that  sound — the  worst  which 
heaven  has  in  its  artillery  of  scorn  against  the 
peaee  of  poor  Man — ^tbe  half-suppressed  titter  of 
the  women.  Laughing  outright  is  bad,  but  still 
thet  may  be  construed  into  a  determinate  insult 
that  studiously  avows  more  contempt  than  is 
really  felt;  but  tittering  is  hell  itself;  for  it 
seems  mere  nature,  and  absolute  truth,  that  ex- 
tort this  expression  of  contempt  in  spite  of  every 
oiort  to  suppress  it. 


Some  such  expression  it  was  that  droTe  Charles 
L^— into  an  early  apostacy  from  bis  seot :  early 
it  must  have  been,  for  he  went  at  the  usual  age 
of  eighteen  to  Cambridge,  and  there,  as  a  Quakerj 
he  could  not  have  been  received.  He>  indeed* 
of  all  men,  was  the  least  fitted  to  contend  with 
the  world's  scorn,  for  he  had  no  great  fortitude 
of  mind,  his  vocation  was  not  to  martyrdom,  and 
he  was  cursed  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility» 
This  sensibility,  indeed,  it  was,  and  not  so  pro* 
perly  any  determinate  passion,  which  had  been 
the  scourge  of  his  ancestress.  There  was  some* 
thing  that  appeared  effeminate  about  it;  and 
which,  accordingly,  used  to  provoke  the  ridicule 
of  Wordsworth,  whose  character,  in  all  its  fea* 
tures,  wore  a  masculine  and  Roman  harsh neast 
But,  in  fact,  when  you  came  to  know  Charles 

L ,  there  was,  even  in  this  slight  tinge  of 

effeminacy,  something  which  conciliated  your  pity 
by  the  feeling  that  it  impressed  you  with,  of 
being  part  of  his  disease.  His  sensibility  wae 
eminently  RougneauUh^^ihtX  is,  it  was  physico* 
moral ;  now  pointing  to  appetites  that  would 
have  mastered  him  had  he  been  less  intellectual, 
and  governed  by  a  less  exalted  standard  of  moral 
perceptions  ;  now  pointing  to  fine  aerial  specu- 
lations,  subtle  as  a  gossamer,  and  apparently 
calculated  to  lead  him  off  into  abstractions  even 
too  remote  from  flesh  and  blood. 

During  the  Cambridge  vacation,  or,  it  might 
be,  even  before  he  went  to  Cambridge— ^and  mj 
reason  for  thinking  so  is,  because  both,  I  tielieve, 
belonged  to  the  same  town,  if  it  could  not 
be  said  of  them  as  of  Py ramus  and  Thisbe,  that 
"eontigttas  habuere  domoe" — he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  Miss  Sophia  P  ■  n.  Who  she  was  ( 
never  heard — that  is,  what  were  her  connexions ; 
but,  I  presume,  that  she  must  have  been  of  an 
opulent  family,  because  Mrs  P  n,the  mother 
of  Mrs  L  ,  occasionally  paid  a  visit  to  her 
daughter  at  the  lakes;  and  that  she  brought 
with  her  a  handsomely-appointed  equipage,  as  to 
horses  and  servants.  This  I  have  reason  to  re«> 
member,  from  the  fact  of  herself  and  her  daughter 
frequently  coming  over  on  summer  evenings  to 
drink  tea  with  me,  and  the  affront  (as  X  then 
thought  it)  which  Wordsworth  fastened  upon  me 
in  connexion  with  one  of  those  visits.  One  evenings 


Apangof  wrath  gathered  at  my  heart.  Yet  why? 
One  moment,  I  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  gen*' 
tlemanly  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  any 
man  standing  in  the  situation  which  1  then  occu- 
pied, of  host ;  but  still  I  should  not  have  regarded 
it,  except  from  its  connexion  with  a  case  I  re^ 
collected  in  the  previous  year.  One  fine  summer 
day,  we  were  walking  together — Wordsworth* 
myself,  and  Southey.  Southey  had  been  making 
earnest  inquiries  about  poor  Lloyd,  just  then  in 
the  crisis  of  some  severe  illness,  and  Wordsworth's 
answer  had  been  partly  lost  to  me.  X  put  a 
question  upon  it,  when,  to  .  my  surprise,  (my 
wrath  internally,  but  also  to  my  special  amuse- 
ment,) he  replied  that,  in  fact,  what  he  had  said 
wi|8  a  inatter  of  spme  delicacji  and  not  ^uit^ 
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proper  to  be  eommunicated  except  to  near/riendi 
of  the  family.  This  to  me ! — O  ye  Gods  ! — to 
tne^  who  knew,  by  many  a  hundred  conrersations, 
how  disagreeable  Wordsworth  was,  both  to  Charles 

L' and  to  his  wife ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand 

—not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds,  and  by  the 
most  delicate  acts  of  confidential  favour — I 
knew  that  Mr  Wilson  (Professor  Wilson)  and 
myself  had  been  selected  as  friends  in  cases  which 
were  not  so  much  as  named  to  Wordsworth.  The 
arrogance  of  Wordsworth  was  well  illustrated  in 
this  case  of  the  L s. 

But   to  resume  L 's  history.     Being  so 

desperately  in  lore  with  Miss  P n,  and  his 

parents  being  rich,  why  should  he  not  have 
married  her  ?  Why  I  know  not.  But  some  great 
obstacles  arose ;  and,  I  presume,  on  the  side  of 
Miss  P n's  friends ;  for,  actually,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  steal  her  away ;  and  the  per- 
son  in  whom  L confided  for  this  delicate 

eervice,  was  no  other  than  Southev.  A  better 
choice  he  could  not  have  made.  Had  the  lady 
been  Helen  of  Greece,  Southey  would  not  have 
had  a  thought  but  for  the  honour  and  interests 
of  his  confiding  friend. 

Having  thus,  by  proxy,  run  away  with  his 

young  wife,  and  married  her,  L brought  her 

to  Cambridge.  It  is  a  novel  thing  in  Cambridge, 
though  not  altogether  unprecedented,  for  a 
student  to  live  there  with  a  wife.  This  novelty 
L— ^-exhibited  to  the  University  for  some  time ; 
but  then,  finding  the  situation  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  delicate  sensibilities   of    his 

young  wife,  L removed,  first,  I  think,  to 

Penrith ;  and,  after  some  changes,  he  settled 
down  at  Brathay,  from  which,  so  long  as  he 
stayed  on  English  ground — that  is,  for  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years— he  never  moved. 
When  I  first  croFsed  his  path  at  the  lakes,  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  the  brief  happiness  that  was 
granted  to  him  on  earth.  He  stood  in  the  very 
centre  of  earthly  pleasures ;  and,  that  his  ad- 
Tantages  may  be  duly  estimated,  I  will  describe 
both  himself  and  his  situation. 

First,  then,  as  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and 
eomewhat  clumsy«-not  intellectual  so  much  as 
benign  and  conciliatory  in  his  expression  of  face. 
His  features  were  not  striking,  but  they  ex. 
pressed  great  goodness  of  heart;  «nd  latterly 
wore  a  deprecatory  expression  that  was  peculiar, 
ly  touching  to  those  who  knew  its  cause.  His 
manners  were  free  from  all  modes  of  vulgarity ; 
and,  where  he  acquired  his  knowledge  I  know 
not,  (for  I  never  heard  him  claim  any  connexion 
with  people  of  rank,)  but  a  knowledge  he  cer- 
tainly had  of  all  the  conventional  usages  amongst 
the  higher  circles,  and  of  those  purely  arbitrary 
customs  which  mere  good  sense  and  native  ele- 
gance of  manner  are  not,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  teach.  Some  of  these  he  might  have  learned 
from  the  family  of  the  Bishop  of  LlandaiF ;  for 
with  the  ladies  of  that  family  he  was  intimate, 
especially  with  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  an 
accomplished  student  in  that  very  department  of 

literature  which  L himself  meet  cultivated, 

viz.,  all  that  class  of  works  which  deal  in  the 


analysis  of  human  passions,  or  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit the  developement  of  human  ohatracter,  in 
relation  to  sexual  attachments,  when  placed  in 

trying  circumstances.    L corresponded  with 

Miss  Watson  in  French ;  the  letters,  on  both 
sides,  being  full  of  spirit  and  originality ;  the  sub. 
jects  generally  drawn  from  Rousseau's  "  Heloise" 
or  his  <' Confessions,"  from  <<Corinne,"  from 
"  Delphi ne,"  or  some  other  work  of  Madame  de 

Stael.     For  such  disquisitions  L had  a  real 

and  a  powerful  genius.  It  was  really  a  delight- 
ful luxury  to  hear  him  giving  free  scope  to  his 
powers  for  investigating  subtle  combinations  of 
character ;  for  distinguishing  all  the  shades  and 
affinities  of  some  presiding  qualities,  disentang- 
ling  their  intricacies,  and  balancing,  antithetically, 
one  combination  of  qualities  against  aaother. 
Take,  for  instance,  any  well-known  character 
from  the  drama,  and  pique  L-^ 's  delicate  per- 
ception of  differences  by  affecting  to  think  it 
identical  with  some  other  character  of  the  same 
class — instantly,  in  his  anxiety  to  mark  out  the 
features  of  dissimilitude,  he  would  hurry  into  an 
impromptu  analysis  of  each  character  separately, 
with  an  eloquence,  with  a  keenness  of  distinction, 
and  a  felicity  of  phrase,  which  were  perfectly 
admirable.  This  display  of  familiarity  with  life 
and  human  nature,  in  all  its  masqueradingt,  was 
sometimes  truly  splendid.  But  two  things  were 
remarkable  in  these  displays.  One  was,  that 
the  splendour  was  quite  hidden  from  himself, 
and  unperceived  amidst  the  effort  of  mind,  and 
oftentimes  severe  struggles,  in  attempting  to  do 
himself  justice,  both  as  respected  the  thoughts 
and  the  difficult  task  of  clothing  them  in  ade^aate 
words ;  he  was  as  free  from  vanity,  or  even  from 
complacency  in  reviewing  what  he  had  effected, 
as  it  is  poseiUe  for  a  human  creature  to  be. 
He  thought,  indeed,  slightly  of  his  own  powers ; 
and,  which  was  even  a  stronger  barrier  against 
vanity,  his  displays  of  this  kind  were  alwajrs 
effective  in  proportion  to  his  unhappinesa ;  for 
unhappiness  it  was,  and  the  restlessness  of  in. 
temal  irritation,  that  chiefly  drove  him  to  exer. 
tions  of  his  intellect ;  else,  and  when  free  from 
this  sort  of  excitement,  he  tended  to  the  quies- 
cent state  of  a  listener ;  for  he  thought  every- 
body better  than  himself.  The  other  point  re- 
markable in  these  displays  was,  (and  moat  un- 
favourable, of  course,  it  proved  to  his  obtaining 
the  reputation  they  merited,)  that  he  cuuld  suc- 
ceed in  them  only  before  confidential  friends, 
those  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  harbouring  no 
shade  of  ridicule  towards  himself  or  his  theme. 
Let  but  one  person  enter  the  room  of  whose 
sympathy  he  did  not  feel  secure,  and  his  powers 
forsoook  him  as  suddenly  as  the  buoyancy  of  a 
bird  that  has  received  a  mortal  shot  in  its  wing. 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  Wordsworth 
nor  Coleridge  ever  suspected   the  amount  of 

power  which  was  latent  in  L ;  for  he  firmly 

believed  that  both  of  them  despised  him.  Mrs 
L — —  thought  the  same  thing.  Often  and  often 
she  has  said  to  me,  smiling  in  a  mournful  way — 
"  I  know  too  well  that  both  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge entertain  a  profound  contempt  for  my  poor 
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Chiirlea.**  And,  wlian  1  eombated  this  notion,  de- 
dariog  that,  altbobgh  they  might  (and  probably 
did)  bold  very  cheap  such  writers  as  Rousseau  and 
Madame  de  Stael^  and,  consequently,  could  not 
approve  of  studies  directed  so  exclusively  to 
their  works,  or  to  works  of  the  same  class,  still 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  under- 

Talainiir  the  powers  which  Mr  L applied  to 

nieh  studies.  To  this,  or  similar  arguments, 
she  would  reply  by  simply  shaking  her  head, 
sod  then  sink  into  silence. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  all 
pains  of  this  kind,  from  supercilious  or  well- 
foQoded  disparagement,  were  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  more  awful  considerations  and  fears.  The 
transition  was  not  a  long  one,  from  the  state  of 
prosperity  in  which  I  found  L— — about  1807-10, 
to  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  happiness,  and,  for 
his  friends,  the  overthrow  of  all  hopes  on  his 
hehalf.  In  the  three  years  I  have  assigned,  his 
situation  seemed  luxuriously  happy,  as  regarded 
the  external  elements  of  happiness.  He  had, 
▼ithout  effort  of  his  own,  an  income,  most  punc- 
toally  remitted  from  his  father,  of  from  £1500 
to  £1800  per  annum.  This  income  was  entirely 
resided  to  the  management  of  his  prudent  and 
excellent  wife ;  and,  as  his  own  personal  ex- 
penses, separate  from  those  of  his  family,  were 
absolutely  none  at  all,  except  for  books,  she  ap- 
plied the  whole  either  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  all  such 
elegandes  of  life  about  their  easy  unpretending 
mansion,  as  might  soothe  her  husband's  nervous 
irritations,  or  might  cheer  his  drooping  spirits, 
with  as  much  variety  of  pleasure  as  a  mountain- 
ous seclusion  allowed.  The  establishment  of  ser- 
vants was  usually  limited  to  six — one  only  being 
s  man  servant — but  these  were  well  chosen  ;  and 
one  or  two  were  confidential  servants,  tried  by 
long  experience.  Rents  are  always  low  in  the 
country  for  unfurnished  houses  ;  and  even  for 
the  country.  Low  Brathay  was  a  cheap  house  ; 
bat  it  contained  everything  for  comfort,  nothing 
at  all  for  splendour.  Consequently,  a  very  large 
part  of  their  income  was  disposable  for  purposes 
of  hospitality ;  and,  when  I  first  knew  them, 
Low  firathay  was  distinguished  above  every 
other  house  at  the  head  of  Windermere,  or 
within  ten  mOes  of  that  neighbourhood,  by  the 
jndicious  assortment  of  its  dinner  parties,  and 
the  gaiety  of    its  9airSes    dansantes.      These 

parties  were  never  crowded  ;  poor  L rarely 

danced  himself  ;  but  it  gladdened  his  benevolent 
heart  to  see  the  young  and  blooming  floating 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dances  then  fashion- 
able, whilst  he  sat  by  looking  on,  at  times,  with 
pleasure  from  his  sympathy  with  the  pleasure 
of  others;  at  times  pursuing  some  animated 
discussion  with  a  literary  friend ;  at  times  laps- 
ing into  profound  reverie.  At  some  of  these 
dances  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Wilson  of  Elle- 
nj,  (Professor  Wilson,)  in  circumstances  of 
taimation,  and  buoyant  with  youthful  spirits, 
under  the  excitement  of  lights,  wine,  and,  above 
All,  of  female  company.  He,  by  the  way,  was 
the  best  male  dancer  (not  professional)  I  have 


ever  seen ;  and  this  advantage  he  owed  entirely* 
to  the  extraordinary  strength  of  his  foot  in  all 
its  parts,  to  its  peculiarly  happy  conformation^ 
and  to  the  accuracy  of  his  ear ;  for,  as  to  in- 
struction, I  have  often  understood,  from  his 
family,  that  he  never  had  any.  Here  also  danced 
the  future  wife  of  Professor  Wilson,  Miss  Jane 

P ,  at  that  time  the  leading  belle  of  the 

Lake  country.  But^  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing person  in  those  parties,  from  the  peculiarity 

of  her  situation,  was  Mrs  L herself,  still 

young,  and,  indeed,  not  apparently  exceeding  in 
years  most  of  her  unmarried  visiters :  still  dancing, 
and  moving  through  cotillons,  or  country  dances, 
as  elegantly  and  as  lightly  as  the  youngest  of 
the  company ;  still  framing  her  countenance  to 
that  expression  of  cheerfulness  which  hospitality 
required ;  but  stealing  for  ever  troubled  glances 
to  the  sofa,  or  the  recess,  where  her  husband 
had  reclined  himself — dark  foreboding  looks, 
that  saw  but  too  truly  the  coming  darkness 
which  was  soon  to  swallow  up  every  vestige  of 
this  festal  pleasure.  She  looked  upon  herself 
and  her  children  too  clearly  as  a  doomed  house- 
hold ;  and  such,  in  some  sense,  they  were.   And, 

doubtless,  to  poor  L himself,  it  must   a 

thousandfold  have  aggravated  his  sufferings-^ 
that  he  could  trace,  with  a  steady  eye,  the  con. 
tinual  growth  of  that  hideous  malady  which  was 
stealing  over  the  else  untroubled  azure  of  his 
life,  and  with  inaudible  foot  was  hastening  on. 
wards  for  ever  to  that  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  and  in  which  no  man  can  hope. 

It  was  so  painful  to  Charles  L ,  naturally, 

to  talk  much  about  his  bodily  sufferings,  and  it 
would  evidently  have  been  so  unfeeling  in  one 
who  had  no  medical  counsels  to  offer,  if,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  he  had  asked 
for  any  circumstantial  account  of  its  nature  or 
symptoms,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  almost  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was  the  mode 
of  suffering  which  it  produced,  how  it  operated, 
and  through  what  organs,  as  any  of  my  readers  can 
be.  All  that  I  know  is  this : — For  several  years 
— six  or  seven,  suppose — the  disease  expressed 
itself  by  intense  anguish  of  irritation;  not  an 
irritation  that  gnawed  at  any  one  local  spot,  but 
diffused  itself ;  sometimes  causing  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  then  shaping  itself 
into  a  general  sense  of  plethoric  congestion  in 
the  bloodvessels,  then  again  remoulding  itself 
into  a  restlessness  that  became  insupportable ; 
preying  upon  the  spirits  and  the  fortitude,  and 
finding  no  permanent  relief  or  periodic  interval 

of  rest,  night  or  day.     Sometimes  L used 

robust  exercise,  riding  on  horseback  as  fast  as 
he  could  urge  the  horse  forward;  sometimes, 
for  many  weeks  together,  he  walked  for  twenty 
miles,  or  even  more,  at  a  time:  sometimes 
(this  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case)  he 
took  large  doses  of  ether :  sometimes  he  used 
opium,  and,  I  believe,  in  very  large  quantities ; 
and  I  understood  him  to  say  that,  for  a  time,  it 
subdued  the  excess  of  irritability,  and  the  ago- 
nizing accumulation  of  spasmodic  strength  which 
he  felt  for  ever  growing  upon  him,  and,  as  it 
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were«  vpoii  the  very  tttifaoe  of  hit  whole  body. 
But  bU  remediee  availed  him  nothing ;  and  once 
he  Baid  to  me,  when  we  were  out  upon  the  hilU 
r— '^  Ay,  that  landscape  below,  with  iti  quiet  cot* 
tage,  looks  lovely,  I  dare  say,  to  you ;  as  for 
me,  I  see  it,  but  I  feel  it  not  at  all ;  for,  if  I 
begin  to  think  of  the  happiness,  and  its  various 
modes  which,  no  doubt,  belong  to  the  various 
occupants,  according  to  their  ages  and  hopes, 
then  I  couM  begin  to  feel  it ;  but  it  would  be  a 
painful  effort  to  me  ;  and  the  worst  of  all  would 
be,  when  /  had  felt  it ;  for  that  would  so  sharpen 
the  prospect  before  me,  that  just  such  happi- 
ness, which  naturally  ought  to  be  mine,  is  soon 
on  the  point  of  slipping  away  from  me  for  ever." 
Afterwards  he  told  me  that  his  situation  inter. 
Daily  was  always  this — it  seemed  to  him  as  if  on 
some  distant  road  he  heard  a  dull  trampling 
sound,  and  that  he  knew  it,  by  a  misgiving,  to 
be  the  sound  of  some  man,  or  party  of  men,  con- 
tinually advancing  slowly,  continually  threaten- 
ing, or  continually  accusing  him :  that  all  the 
▼arious  artifices  which  he  practised  for  cheating 
himself  into  comfort^  or  beguiling  his  sad  fore- 
bodings, were,  in  fact,  but  like  so  many  furious 
attempts,  by  drum  and  trumpets,  or  even  by  ar- 
tillery, to  drown  the  distant  noise  of  his  enemies ; 
that,  every  now  and  then,  mere  curiosity,  or 
rather  breathless  anxiety,  caused  him  to  hush 
the  artificial  din,  and  to  put  himself  into  the 
Attitude  of  listening  again  ;  when,  again  and 
pgain,  and  so  he  was  sure  it  would  still  be,  he 
caught  the  sullen  and  accursed  sound,  trampling 
imd  voices  of  men,  or  whatever  it  were,  still 
steadily  advancing,  though  still,  perhaps,  at  a 
great  distance.  It  was  too  evident  that  derange- 
ment of  the  intellect,  in  some  shape,  was  com- 
ing on;  because  slight  and  transient  fits  of 
aberration  from  his  perfect  mind,  had  already, 
at  intervals,  overtaken  him;  flying  showers, 
from  the  skirts  of  the  clouds,  that  precede  and 
announce  the  main  storm.  This  was  the  anguish 
of  his  situation,  that,  for  years,  he  saw  before 
him  what  was  on  the  road  to  overwhelm  his 
faculties  and  his  happiness.  Still  his  forti- 
tttde  did  not  wholly  forsake  him,  and,  in  fact, 
proved  to  be  far  greater  than  I  or  others  had 
given  him  credit  for  possessing.  Once  only  he 
burst  suddenly  into  tears  on  hearing  the  inno- 
eent  voices  of  his  own  children  laughing,  and  of 
one  especially  who  was  a  favourite ;  and  he  told 
me  that  sometimes,  when  this  little  child  took 
his  hand  and  led  him  passively  about  the  garden, 
be  had  a  feeling  that  prompted  him  (however 
weak  and  foolish  it  seemed)  to  call  upon  this 
child  for  protection ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  might  stilLescape,  could  he  but  surround 
himself  only  with  children.  No  doubt,  this  feel- 
ing arose  out  of  his  sense  that  a  confusion  was 
stealing  over  his  thoughts,  and  that  men  would 
soon  find  this  out  to  be  madness,  and  would  deal 
with  him  accordingly ;  whereas  children,  as  long 
as  he  did  them  no  harm  would  see  no  reason  for 
shutting  him  up  from  his  own  fireside,  and  from 
the  human  face  divine. 
It  would  be  too  painful  to  pursue  the  unhappy 


case  through  all  its  stages.  For  a  long  time,  the 
derangement  of  poor  L  --'s  mind  was  but  par- 
tial and  fluctuating ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Wilson,  from  what  he  had  observed, 
that  it  was  possible  to  recall  him  to  himself  by 
firmly  opposing  his  delusions.  He  certainly,  on 
his  own  part,  did  whatever  he  could  to  wean  his 
thoughts  from  gloomy  contemplation,  by  preoc- 
cupying them  with  cheerful  studies,  and  sudi  as 
might  call  out  his  faculties.  He  translated  the 
whole  of  Alfieri's  dramas,  and  published  his 
translation.  He  wrote  and  printed  (but  did  not 
publish)  a  novel  in  two  volumes;  my  copy  of 
which  he  soon  after  begged  back  again  so  be- 
seechingly, that  I  yielded ;  and  so,  I  believe, 
did  all  his  other  friends :  in  which  case  no  copy 
may  now  exist.  All,  however,  availed  him  not ; 
the  crisis  so  long  dreaded  arrived.  He  was 
taken  away  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and,  for  some 
long  time,  he  was  lost  to  me  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  first  memorial  I  had  of  him  was  a 
gentleman,  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  rushing 
into  my  cottage  at  Grasmere,  throwing  his  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  bursting  into  stormy 
weeping — it  was  poor  L  1 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  poor  L — — -,  a  fugitive  from 
a  madhouse,  and  throwing  himself  for  security 
upon  the  honour  and  affection  of  one  whom 
with  good  reason,  he  supposed  confidentially  at- 
tached to  him.  Could  there  be  a  situation  so 
full  of  interest  or  perplexity  ?  Should  any  ill 
happen  to  himself,  or  to  another,  through  his 
present  enlargement — should  he  take  any  fit  of 
vindictive  malice  against  any  person  whom  he 
might  view  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plans  against 
his  own  freedom,  and  probably  many  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood,  medical  and  non-medical, 
stood  liable  to  such,  a  suepiciun — upon  me,  I 
felt,  as  the  abettor  of  his  evasion,  would  all  the 
blame  settle.  And  unfortunately  we  had,  in  the 
recent  records  of  this  very  vale,  a  most  awful 
lesson,  and  still  fresh  in  every  body's  remem- 
brance, of  the  danger  connected  with  this  sort 
of  criminal  connivance,  or  passive  participation 
in  the  purposes  of  maniacal  malignity.  A  man, 
named  Watson,  had  often  and  fur  years  threat- 
ened to  kill  his  aged  and  inoffensive  mother. 
His  threats,  partly  from  their  own  monstrosity, 
and  from  the  habit  of  hearing  him  fur  years 
repeating  them  without  any  serious  attempt  to 
give  them  effect*— partly  also  from  an  unwilling^ 
ness  to  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  by  translating  him  out  of  a  mountaineers 
liberty,  into  the  gloomy  confinement  of  an 
hospital — were  treated  with  neglect:  and  at 
length,  after  years  of  disregarded  menace,  and 
direct  forewarning  to  the  parish  authorities*  he 
took  an  opportunity  (which  indeed  was  rarely 
wanting  to  him)  of  killing  the  poor  gray-headed 
woman,  by  her  own  fireside.  This  case  I  had 
before  my  mind ;  and  it  was  the  more  entitled 
to  have  weight  with  me  when  connected  with 

the  altered  temper  of  L ,  who  now,  for  the 

first  time  in  his  life,  had  dropped  his  gentle 

and  remarkably  quiet  demeanour,  for  a  tone, 

I  savage  and  ferocious,  towards  more  than  one 
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indiTidnal.    This  tonej  however^  larked  under  a 
muk,  and  did  not  come  forwnd,  except  by  fits 
and  iUttB,  for  the  present.    Indeed  his  whole 
mumer  wore  the  appearance  of  studied  dissimu- 
lation^ from  the  moment  when  he  perceived  that 
I  WM  not  alone*    In  the  interval  of  years  since 
*I  bad  last  seen  him^  (which  might  have  been 
in  181 89)  my  own  marrisge  had  taken  place ; 
aeeordiiij(ly^  on  turning  round,  and  seeing   a 
young  woman  seated   at  the  tea-table,  where 
heratofore  he  had  been  so  sure  of  finding  me 
alone,  he  seemed  shocked  at  the  depth  of  emo* 
tion  which  he  had  betrayed  before  a  stranger, 
and  anxious  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  own  self- 
reipect,  by  assuming  a  tone  of  carelessness  and 
indifference.    No  person  in  the  world  could  feel 
more  profoundly  on  his  account  than  the  young 
ttranger  before  him,   who  in   fact  was  not  a 
ttranger  to  his  situation  and  the  excess  of  his 
misery.    But  this  he  could  not  know ;  and  it 
was  not,  therefore,  until  we   found  ourselves 
ilone,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak 
of  himself,  or  of  the  awful  circumstances  snr- 
ronnding  him,  unless  in  terms  of  most  unsuitable 
levity.    One  thing  I  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  the  rule  of  my  conduct  towards  this  un- 
k^y  friend,  viz.,  to  deal  frankly  with  him,  and 
in  no  case  to  make  myself  a  party  to  any  plot 
vpon  Ins  personal  freedom.     Retaken  I  knew  he 
would  be,  but  not  through  me ;  even  a  murderer 
b  inch  a  case,  (t.  e.,  the  case  of  having  thrown 
kbuMlf  upon  my  good  faith,)  I  would  not  betray. 
I  drew  from  him  an  account  of  the  immediate 
facts  in  his  late  escape,  and  his  own  acknowledg. 
ment  that  even  now  the  pursuit  must  be  close  at 
kaod ;  probably,  that  his  receptors  were  within 
a  few  hours'   distance   of  Grasmere ;  that  he 
would  be  easily  traced.     That  my  cottage  fur- 
nished no  means  of  concealment,  he  knew  too 
veil ;  still  in   these  respects  he  was  not  worse 
off  in  Grasmere  than  elsewhere ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
it  might  save  him  from  immediate  renewal  of 
kts  agitation,  and  might  procure  for  him  one 
ni^t  of  luxnrious  rest  and  relaxation,  by  means 
of  eonversation  with  a  friend,  if  he  would  make 
up  hia  mind  to  stay  with  us  until  his  pursuers 
ihould  appear  ;  and  them  I  could  easily  contrive 
to  delay,  for  at  least  one  day  and  night,  by 
tkrowing  false  information  in  their  way,  such  as 
voald  send  them  00  to  Keswick  at  least,  if  not 
to  Whitehaven,  through  the  collusion  of  the  very 
few  persons  who  could  have  seen  him  enter  my 
door.    My  plan  was  simple  and  feasible:   but 
somehow  or  other,  and,  I  believe,  chiefly  because 
be  did  not  find  me  alone,  nothing  I  could  say 
bad  any  weight  with  him ;  nor  would  he  be  per- 
nsded  to  stay  longer  than  for  a  little  tea.    Stay- 
ng  80  short  a  time,  he  found  it   difficult  to 
^oconnt  for  having  ever  come.    But  it  was  too 
evidently  useless  to  argue  the  point  with  him ; 
for  he  was  altered,  and  had  become  obstinate 
nid  utraetable.     I  prepared,  therefore,  to  gra- 
tify him  according  to  his  own  plan,  by  bearing 
lum  company  on  the  road  to  Ambleside,  and  (as 
^  nid)  to  Brathay.    We  set  off  on  foot :  the 
^iitioee  to  Ambleeide  ii  about  three  and  a  half 


miles ;  and  one-third  of  this  distance  brought  ui 
to  an  open  plain  on  the  margin  of  Ryddbnere, 
where  the  road  lies  entirely  open  to  the  water. 
This  lake  is  unusually  shallow,  by  comparison 
with  all  its  neighbours ;  but,  at  the  point  I  speak 
of,   it  takes  (especially  when  seen  under  any 
mode  of  imperfect  light)  the  appearance  of  being 
gloomily  deep :  two  islands  of  exquisite  beauty, 
but  strongly  discriminated  in  character,  and  a 
sort  of  recess  or  bay  in  the  opposite  shore,  across 
which  the  shadows  of  the  hUly  margin  stretch 
with  great  breadth  and  solemnity  of  effect  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  lake,  together  with  the  very 
solitary  character  of  the  entire  valley,  on  which 
(excluding  the  little  hamlet  in  its  very  gorge  or 
entrance)  there  is  not  more  than  one  single 
house,  combine  to  make  the  scene  as  impressive 
by  night  as  any  in  the  lake  country.  At  this  point 
it  was  that  my  poor  friend  paused  to  converse, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  his  leave,  with  an  air 
of  peculiar  sadness,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  (what 
in  fact  proved  to  be  the  truth)  that  we  now  saw 
each  other  for  the  final  time.    The  spot  seemed 
favourable  to  confidential  talk  ;  and  here,  there- 
fore, he  proceeded  to  make  his  last  heart-rend- 
ing communication :  here  he  told  me  rapidly  the 
tale  of  his  sufferings,  and,  what  oppressed  his 
mind  far  more  than  those  at  this  present  moment, 
of  the  cruel  indignities  to  which  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting.     In  parti- 
cular, he  said  that  a  man  of  great  muscular 
power    had  instructions   to  knock   him  down 
whenever  he  made  any  allusion  to  certain  spe- 
culative subjects,  which  the  presiding  author- 
ities of  the  asylum  chose  to  think  connected 
with  his  unhappy  disease.    Many  other  brutal- 
ities,  damnable   and    dishonouring   to   human 
nature,  were  practised  in  this  asylum,  not  al- 
ways by  abuse  of  the  powers  lodged  in  the 
servants,  but  by  direct  authority  from  the  gover- 
nors ;  and  yet  it  had  been  selected  as  the  one 
most  favourable  to  a  liberal  treatment  of  the 
patients ;  and,  in  reality,  it  continued  to  hold  a 
very  high  reputation.    Great  and  monstrous  are 
the  abuses  which  have  been  detected  in  such 
institutions,  and  exposed  by  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference, as  well  as  by  the  energy  of  individual 
philanthropists :  but  it  occurs  to  one  most  forci- 
bly, that,  after  all,  the  light  of  this  Parliamentary 
torch  must  have  been  but  feeble  and  partial,  when 
it  was  possible  for  cases  such  as  these  to  escapo 
all  general  notice,  and  for  the  establishment 
which  fostered  them  to  retain  a  character  as 
high  as  any  in  the  land  for  enlightened  human- 
ity.   Perhaps  the  paramount  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  lunatics  should  be  directed  toward  those 
appliances,  and  that  mode  of  discipline  which  is 
best  fitted  for  restoring  the  patient  finally  to  a 
sane  condition  ;  but  the  second  place  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  proper  management,  should  be  re- 
served for  that  system  of  attentions,  medical  or 
non-medical,  which  have  the  best  ^chance   of 
making  him  happy  for  the  present ;  and  especi- 
ally because  his  present  happiness  must  always 
be  one  of  the  directest  avenues  to  his  restoration. 

In  the  present  case,  could  it  be  imagined  that  the 
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Bhame^  agitation^  and  fury,  which  convulsed  pooi 

L y  as  he  went  over  the  circumstances  of  his 

degradation,  were  calculated  for  any  other  than 
the  worst  effects  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of 
his  inalady?  By  sustaining  the  tumult  of  his 
brain,  they  must,  almost  of  themselves,  have  pre- 
cluded his  restoration.  At  the  side  of  that  quiet 
lake  he  stood  for  nearly  an  hour,  repeating  his 
wrongs,  his  eyes  glaring  continually,  as  the  light 
thrown  off  from  those  parts  of  the  lake  which 
reflecte4  fright  tracts  of  sky  amongst  the  cloudl 
fitfully  illuminated  them,  and  again  and  again 
threatening,  with  gestures  the  wildest,  vengeance 
the  most  savage  upon  those  vile  keepers  who 
had  so  abused  any  just  purposes  of  authority. 
He  would  ^Ik  of  little  else ;  apparently  he  could 
not.  A  hollow  effort  he  would  make,  now  and 
then,  when  his  story  had  apparently  reached  its 
close,  to  sustain  the  topics  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion ;  but  in  a  minute  he  had  relapsed  into  the  one 
subject  which  possessed  him.  In  vain  I  pressed 
him  to  return  with  me  to  Grasmere-  He  was 
now,  for  a  few  hours  to  come,  to  be  befriended 
by  the  darkness ;  and  he  resolved  to  improve  the 
opportunity  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  which, 
as  he  shewed  no  disposition  to  communicate  any 
part  of  his  future  plans,  I  did  not  directly  inquire 
in^o.  In  fact,  part  of  his  purpose,  in  stopping 
where  he  did,  had  been  to  let  me  know  irhat  he  did 
not  wish  for  company  any  further.  We  parted  ; 
and  \  saw  him  no  more.  He  was  soon  recaptured ; 
then  transferred  to  some  more  eligible  asylum ; 
then  liberated  from  all  restraint ;  after  which, 
with  his  family,  he  went  to  France ;  where  again 
\\,  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  liberty. 
And,  finally,  in  France  it  was  that  fiis  feverish 
existence  found  at  length  a  natural  rest,  and  an 
everlasting  liberty;  for  there  it  was,  in  a maison 
deganU,  at  or  near  Versailles,  th<it  he  died,  (and 
I  believe  tranquilly,)  a  few  years  after  he  had  left 
England.  Death  was  indeed  to  him,  in  the  words 
of  that  fine  mystic,  Blake  the  artist,  "  a  golden 
jgfate" — the  gate  of  liberation  from  the  captivity 
of  half  a  life ;  or,  as  I  once  found  the  case  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  a  volume  of  poems,  a  century 
old,  and  otherwise  poor  enough,  for  they  offered 
nothing  Vorth  recollecting  beyond  this  single 
line,  in  speaking  of  the  particular  morning  in 
^hich  some  young  man  had  died— 

"  That  morning  brought  him  peace  and  liberty." 

Charles  L never  returned  to  Brathay  after 

lie  had  once  been  removed  from  it ;  and  the  re- 
moval of  his  family  soon  followed.    Mrs  L , 

indeed,  returned  at  intervals  from  France  to 
England,  upon  business  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  her  family ;  and,  during  one  of  those 
fugitive  visits,  she  came  to  the  Lakes,  where  she 
selected  Grasmere  for  her  residence,  so  that  I 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  her  every  day,  for  a 
space  of  several  weeks.  Otherwise,  1  never 
again  saw  any  of  the  family,  except  one  son,  an 
interesting  young  man,  who  sought  most  merit* 
oriously,  by  bursting  asunder  the  heavy  yoke  of 
constitutional  inactivity,  to  extract  a  balm  for 
bis  own  besetting*  melancholy,  from  a  constant 
series  of  exertions  in  which  he  had  forced  him- 


self to  engage,  for  promoting  education  or  reli- 
gious knowledge  amongst  his  poorer  neighbours. 
But  often  and  often,  in  years  after  all  was  gone, 
I  have  passed  old  Brathay,  or  have  gone  over 
purposely  after  dark,  about  the  time  when«  for 
many  a  year,  I  used  to  go  over  to  spend  the 
evening ;  and,  seating  myself  on  a  stone,  by  the* 
side  of  the  mountain  river  Brathay,  have  stayed 
for  hours  listening  to  the  same  sound  $o  which  so 
often  C L and  I  used  to  hearken  to- 
gether with  profound  emotion  and  awe — the 
sound  of  pealing  anthems,  as  if  streaming  from 
the  open  portals  of  some  iUimitable  cathedral ; 
for  such  a  sound  does  actually  arise,  in  many 
states  of  the  weather,  from  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  river  Brathay  upon  its  rocky  bed ;  and 
many  times  I  have  heard  it,  of  a  quiet  night, 
when  no  stranger  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
believe  it  other  than  the  sound  of  choral  chant- 
ing-— distant,  solemn,  saintly.  Its  meaning  and 
expression  were,  in  those  earlier  years,  uncertain 
and  general ;  not  more  pointed  or  determinate 
in  the  direction  which  it  impressed  upon  one's 
feelings  than  the  light  of  setting  suns;  and  sweep- 
ing, in  fact,  the  whole  harp  of  pensive  sensi- 
bilities, rather  than  striking  the  chord  of  any 
one  specific  sentiment.  But  since  the  ruin  or 
dispersion  of  that  household ,  after  the  smoke 
had  ceased  to  ascend  from  their  hearth,  or  the 
garden  walks  to  re-echo  their  voices,  oftentimes, 
when  lying  by  the  river  side,  I  have  listened  to 
the  same  aerial  saintly  sound,  whilst  looking 
back  to  that  night,  long  hidden  in  the  forest  of 

receding  years,  when  Charges  and  Sophia  |* , 

now  lying  in  foreign  graves,  first  dawned  upon 
me,  coming  suddenly  out  of  rain  and  darkness ; 
then — young,  rich,  happy,  full  of  hope,  belted 
with  young  children,  (of  whom  also  most  are 
long  dead,)  and  standing  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  a  labyrinth  of  golden  hours.  Musing  on  that 
night  in  November)  1B07,  and  then  upon  the 
wreck  that  had  been  wrought  by  a  space  of  fif- 
teen years,  I  would  say  to  myself  sometimes,  and 
seem  to  hear  it  in  the  songs  of  this  watery  cathe- 
dral— Put  not  your  trust  in  any  fabric  of  happi- 
ness that  has  its  root  in  man,  or  the  children  of 
men.  Sometimes  evpn  I  was  tempted  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  same  music,  a  sound  such  as  this«- 
Love  nothing,  love  nobody,  for  thereby  comes  a 
killing  curse  in  the  rear.  But  sometimes  also, 
very  early  on  a  summer  morning,  when  the 
dawn  was  barely  beginning  to  break,  all  things 
locked  in  sleep,  and  only  some  uneasy  mur- 
mur, or  cock-crow^  a^  a  faint  distance,  giving  a 
hint  of  resurrection  for  earth  and  her  genera- 
tions, I  have  heard,  in  that  same  chanting  of  the 
little  mountain  river,  a  more  solemn  if  a  less 
agitated  admonition— a  requiem  over  departed 
happiness,  and  a  protestation  sgainst  the  thought 
that  so  many  excellent  creatures,  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  whom  I  have  seen  only  to 
love  in  this  life — so  many  of  the  good,  the  brave, 
the  beautiful,  the  wise — can  have  appeared  for 
no  higher  purpose  or  prospect  than  simply  to 
point  a  moral,  to  cause  a  little  joy  and  many 
tears,  a  few  perishing  pBoons  of  happineM  and 
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jean  of  Tain  rej^ret«->No !  tliat  the  destiny  of 
nao  18  more  in  correspondence  with  the  grandeur 
of  his  endowments ;  and  that  our  own  mysteri. 
OQS  tendencies  are  written  hieroglyphicaliy  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  nighty  of  winter  and 
yammer^  an4  throughout  the  great  alphahet  of 


Nature.  But  on  that  theme — Beware,  reader! 
Listen  to  no  intellectual  argument.  One  argii* 
ment  there  is,  one  only  there  is^  of  philisophic 
value :  an  argument  drawn  from  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man  ;  an  argument  of  Immanuel  Kant's. 
The  rest  are  dust  and  ashes. 


PARVENUS. 


Irmajbe  ohaerred  that  whenever  people  wish  to 
ny  an  eminently  uncivil  thing  in  the  civilest  man- 
ner, they  have  recourse  to  that  oleaginous  language 
which  smooths  down  so  many  difficulties — the 
language  of  lovers  and  diplomats — the  language 
of  universal  humhug.  Of  late  years,  accordingly, 
the  designation  Upstart  has  been  pretty  gene- 
raUy  paraphrased  by  the  coteries  into  "  Par~ 
tenu  y"  inasmuch  ae,  in  these  days  of  pr ogres, 
lion,  the  class  in  question  is  getting  up  a  majority, 
and  begins  to  command  the  bows  and  congees  of 
mankind.  Almost  every  great  measure  of  recent 
accomplishment  has  been  effected  by  the  up- 
starts ;  and  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  conceive 
why  some  courteous  noun-substantive  of  English 
derivation,  cannot  be  found  or  imagined  to 
specify  a  class  so  valuable  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety. Strictly  speaking,  the  word  parvenu  im. 
plies  only  a  person  who^  from  a  low  state,  has 
attained  distinctions  of  wealth  and  station.     In- 

« 

trinsically,  it  has  no  ignominious  meaning  ;  but 
the  usage  of  society  has  endowed  it,  like  that  of 
upstart,  with  a  tincture  of  baseness. 

In  point  of  fact,.a  sovereign  on  his  throne  may 
be  a  parvenu,  Leopold  and  Otho  are  parvenu 
kings,  as  much  as  •  *  *  *  the  member  is  a  par~ 
rrau  esquire.  Napoleon  )^as  a  parvenu — Can- 
ning a  parvenu;  several  of  our  highest  legal 
fanctionaries,  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen, 
can  be  no  otherwise  interpreted.  Yet,  the  same 
scornful  thrones  and  dominions  of  the  fashionable 
world,  who  cast  the  name  of  parvenu  in  the  teeth 
of  men  whose  department  of  distinction  does  not 
happen  to  lie  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility, 
vould  never  dream  of  .thus  opprobriating  the 
great  names  stamped  current  by  the  universal 
voice,  as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  immortal 
fame.  Even  yesterday,  even  to-day,  we  have 
popes,  cardinals,  archbishops,  chancellors,  cabinet 
ministers,  academicians,  senators,  painters,  poets, 
Bcolptors,  constituting  the  highest  illustration  of 
this  and  other  realms,  who  rose  from  the  lowest 
order  of  society  to  do  honour  to  the  highest ; 
honour  equal  in  degree  to  the  very  odour  of 
gentility,  emanating  from  the  order  ennobled 
by  centuries  of  do-nothingness.  "H^hy,  therefore, 
apply  the  term  parvenu,  by  which  such  persons 
are  commonly  designated,  in  the  same  vilifying 
sense  in  which  it  specifies  the  opulent  tallow- 
chandler  who,  having  achieved  his  hundreds  of 
thousands,  retires  to  his  villa  at  Hornsey,  to 
mount  sham  cannon  on  a  miniature  rampart  be- 
fore  his  door  ?  his  only  notion  of^  the  value  of 
wealth  being  the  power  it  confers  of  eating  a 
better  dinner^  drinking   stronger    liquor,  and 


sleeping  fourteen  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty, 
instead  of  half-a-dozen  ? 

To  people  of  this  egoistical  disposition  alone, 
would  we  apply  the  word  parvenu ;  if,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  included  in  future  codifications  of  the 
land's  language.  We  would  have  a  parvenu 
understood  to  mean  any  person  who,  having 
attained  rank  or  riches,  renders  them  subservient 
only  to  his  personal  gratification.  One  of  the 
most  opulent  individu:)ls  in  Europe  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Las  Marismas,  whom  the  euphony  of  his 
newly  acquired  title  does  not  prevent  tiie  Pari- 
sian sauce-boxes  from  pointing  out  as  Agnado, 
the  parvenu.  In  the  French  metropolis,  he 
lodges  in  a  magnificent  hotel;  his  country-seat 
is  a  splendid  chateau,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  mother  of  the  present  king  of  the  French  ; 
and  the  Parisians  who  remember  him  a  few  years 
ago  carrying  about  samples  of  Havannah  cigars 
and  Malaga  wine,  can  never  resist  their  inclina- 
tion to  beard  him  with  the  name  of  parvenu  ! 

Never  was  designation  less  appropriately  ap- 
plied. Agnado  is  a  man  of  birth  and  education, 
who  having,  like  Rothschild,  attained  enormous 
wealth  by  the  ability  of  his  financial  combinations, 
applies  his  princely  fortune  to  the  most  princely 
purposes — to  the  protection  of  the  arts,  the 
encouragement  of  science,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  new  Marquis' 
noble  gallery  of  pictures  is  open  to  the  public 
with  as  much  liberality  as  that  of  the  Louvre  ; 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country  seat,  he  has 
created  roads  and  bridges,  of  which  the  former 
royal  proprietors  never  dreamed  ;  nay,  better 
still,  he  has  endowed  school-houses,  and  insti- 
tuted prizes  for  rural  merit.,  which  will  cause 
his  name  to  be  remembered  with  blessings  in  the 
land,  when  those  of  his  aristocratic  neighbours, 
de  pure  sang,  have  mouldered  in  the  dust.  This 
man  should  be  no  more  called  a  parvenu  than 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

tn  such  a  country  as  ourSj  on  the  other  hand, 
(a  country  regarded  by  certain  continental  king- 
doms, as  in  itself  a  parvenu — as  having  been 
habited  in  skins  of  beasts,  or  wearing  its  own 
tattooed,  when  they  were  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen ;  or  having  dieted  on  hips,  haws,  and 
acorns^  when  they  were  inventing  souffiies,  and 
spicing  their  broths,)  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  affectation  of  false  pride  with  which  we 
disgrace  our  honest  nature.  A  few  months  ago^ 
precisely  when  our  popular  prints  were  record- 
ing, extracted  from  the  journals  of  a  recent 
traveller,  the  vulgarisms  of  Brother  Jonathan,  ^s 

those  of  a  mere  parvenu,  an  untutored  rustic  not 
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yet  instructed  how  to  betiaVe  himself,  a  leading 
French  journal  put  forth  a  letter  from  its  Lon- 
don correspondent,  containing  a  criticism  on  the 
Italian  Opera  of  London,  couched  as  follows  :— 
"  The  company  which  last  winter  enchanted  the 
refined  taste  of  the  elegant  audiences  of  Paris, 
is  at  this  moment  performing  in  what  is  called 
the  Queen's  Theatre.  Our  orchestras,  milliners, 
coiffeurs,  all  the  adjuncts  of  fashionable  life, 
are,  in  fact,  now  in  London.  As  the  master  sends 
out  after  dinner  to  his  valet  the  fragments  of  his 
meal,  we  despatch  the  scraps  of  our  gay  season  to 
the  English  capital  i"  Gracious  Powers!  the  beau 
monde  of  London — the  world  which  calls  itself 
exclusively  *'  the  fine" — the  modern,  *'  three 
thousand" — the  circle  of  circles — the  coterie  of 
coteries — the  world  that  ''gilds  its  gold,  paints 
its  lilies,  and  throws  fresh  perfume  on  the  violet" 
-—the  world  that  finds  not  the  common  earth 
good  enough  to  tread  on,  branded  by  a  French 
feuilletoniste  as  a  parvenu  ! 

But  it  is  not  because  open  to  the  insults  of 
courtiers,  earlier  enlisted  than  herself  in  the 
great  feudal  conspiracy  of  Europe  against  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  that  England  ought  to 
blush  for  the  vulgarity  of  her  false  pride.  Her 
own  perceptions  ought  to  have  instructed  her 
that  the  greatness  of  her  power  consists  in  the 
very  class  which  she  presumes  to  vilify  by  the 
malice  of  a  name.  While  she  lies  slumbering  in 
the  lap  of  the  Dalilah,  Fashion,  whose  sharp- 
witted  implements  are  rending  away  the  acces- 
sories which  constitute  her  strength,  the  wise 
portion  of  mankind  look  on  and  smile  at  her 
fatal  delusion.  Some  day  or  other,  perhaps, 
after  suffering  persecution  and  learning  mercy, 
she  will  begin  to  understand  that,  instead  of 
stigmatizing  as  parvenus  persons  who  live  in 
the  exercise  of  faculties  and  virtues  becoming 
the  man  of  birth  and  education,  it  behoves  her 
to  salute  them  In  the  words  of  Cymbeline,  as 
''  The  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain !" 

The  only  species  of  upstarts  whom  she  will 
then  dishonour  with  an  epithet  of  scorn,  will  be  « 
those  who  have  achieved  distinction  by  intrigue 
or  infamy ;  whether  arrayed  in  mitres  or  full, 
bottomed  wigs ;  whether  bearing  gold  sticks  or 
silver,  white  wands  or  black  rods;  whetheradorned 
with  ribands,  blue,  red,  or  green ;  or  displaying 
stars  as  multiplied  as  those  of  the  mUky  way. 

We  have  admired  at  drawing-rooms  or  levees 
more  than  one  consequential  gentleman  in  scar, 
let,  padded  like  a  generalissimo,  and  criss-crossed 
from  stock  to  waistbelt  with  orders  of  every 
shape,  till  their  expanded  chests  resembled  the 
nursery  game  of  fox  and  goose;  men  who,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  army,  never  smelt 
powder  in  the  prosperous  course  of  their  mili. 
tary  lives,  saving  on  the  1st  of  September,  or  at 
a  review  on  Wormwood  Scrubbs — these  orders 
and  badges,  chiefly  foreign,  being  the  reward  of 
sneakery  of  the  most  contemptible  description. 
Such  fellows  as  these,  in  spite  of  their  having 
basked  in  all  the  royal  smiles  of  Europe  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  we  call  decided  |Nirvenu9. 


We  have  seen  another  individual  aaeend— - 
thanks  to  a  petty  accident  of  inheritance— with, 
out  education,  without  merit,  from  abject  poverty 
to  Croesus-like  affluence ;  the  first  act  of  whose 
prosperity  was  to  spit  upon  the  people  from 
whose  ranks  he  had  been  promoted.  After 
buying  a  seat  in  Parliament,  with  the  express 
view  to  make  manifest  the  virulency  of  his 
Toryism,  this  especial  upstart  purchased  a  noble- 
man's daughter  to  become  his  wife ;  and  it  was 
some  satisfaction  to  the  world  that,  while  he 
obeyed  the  promptings  of  his  nature  by  assisting 
to  trample  on  the  poor,  his  noble  consort  avenged 
their  cause  by  publicly  trampling  on  himself 
This  man,  again,  we  call  a  decided  parvenue. 

We  have  seen  a  woman  elevated  by  a  pretty 
face,  adroit  cunning,  and  matchless  audacity, 
from  the  streets  of  an  Irish  country-town,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  who  disowns  her  relations, 
withholds  her  charity  from  an  indigent  father, 
her  countenance  from  an  obscure  sister,  and 
vents  upon  those,  over  whose  heads  she  presumes 
herself  to  have  arisen  (her  superiors  in  sense, 
conduct,  and  refinement  of  mind)  all  the  vulgar 
sarcasms  of  her  hedge  and  ditch  education.  This 
woman,  again,  we  call  a  decided  parvenue. 

Your  parvenue  peeress,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  of  the  class  of  upstarts.  We 
could  pick  out  one  of  these  dainty  dames  from 
the  most  motley  throng,  whether  in  ball-room, 
bargain-shop,  or  any  other  public  place  where 
the  little  great  of  the  female  world  of  London 
most  do  congregate.  They  are  to  be  known  by 
their  ostentatious  affability  of  manner,  by  their 
elaborate  fashionability  of  dress;  their  locks 
always  betray  the  hand  of  the  coiffeur ;  the  at- 
mosphere around  them  is  scented  with  essences ; 
they  seem  to  be  written  in  italics  on  the  master, 
roll  of  society ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
those  who  bestow  so  much  notice  on  themselves. 
A  noble  woman  in  mind,  as  well  as  birth,  is  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  precedence  so  cared  for 
by  the  parvenu,  to  give  it  a  thought.  Her  robes 
of  estate  hang  loosely  upon  her,  like  the  chaste 
drapery  of  an  antique  statue,  not  like  the  frip- 
pery of  a  French  milliner ;  she  condescends  to 
no  one  and  assumes  over  no  one ;  she  has  no  fear 
of  being  thought  proud.  What  has  she  to  be 
prouder  of  than  other  people  ?  Custom  induces 
her  to  fancy  that  the  world  is  made  of  lords  and 
ladies,  like  those  among  whom  her  childhood 
imbibed  its  earliest  impressions. 

In  the  same  way,  the  new  peer  is  generally  an 
uneasy  personage ;  but  his  awkwardness  never 
resembles  that  of  the  parvenue  peeress*  He 
owes  his  title  to  personal  distinction  of  some 
kind  or  other,  or  to  a  fortune  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  secured  him  a  liberal  education 
and  access  to  society ;  he  cannot  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  by  one  of 
those  caprices  of  the  blind  god  which  sometimes 
convert  a  cinder-wench  into  an  empress.  It 
depends  upon  himself  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  parvbnub. 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 
(^Continued  from  our  January  Number.) 


I  UBZfTiONEO  before^  that  the  spot  of  Jeremy 
Bentham's  birth  was  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Hounds- 
ditcbj  London*  The  street  is  a  cuh-d^-Mac  close 
to  the  church,  and  his  father  s  house  was  the  last 
OD  the  left  hand  side,  and  is  still  existing,  pretty 
much  in  the  same  outward  condition  as  it  ex« 
hibited  a  hundred  years  ago ;  though,  in  these 
modem  days,  a  substantial  city  attorney  would 
rarely  dream  of  dwelling  in  such  a  street,  or 
Bucb  a  neighbourhood ;  both  having  become  occu- 
pied by  people  less  and  less  opulent,  as  the  more 
wealthy  and  higher.stationed  gradually  with, 
drew.  He  had  the  name  of  Jeremy  given  to  him, 
because  Jeremiah^  as  his  father  said,  was  a  family 
name ;  and  there  was  an  advantage  in  curtailing 
a  syllable^  and  in  shewing  a  preference  towards 
the  names  of  the  New  Testament  over  those  of 
the  old.  Accident  brought  his  father  and  his 
mother  together  at  a  place  of  entertainment  on 
or  near  Epping  Forest,  called  Buckholt  Acres. 
Hit  father  fell  desperately  in  love,  returned 
home,  and  vowed  that,  if  any,  the  woman  he 
had  teen  should  be  his  wife.  It  was  a  terrible 
ihock  to  the  ambitious  purposes  of  his  family^ 
which  had  already  decided  that  a  certain  young 
lady,  with  a  jointure  of  X10,000,  should  be  united 
to  him.  Bentham  used  to  relate,  with  great 
glee,  how  bia  grandmother  made  him  her  confi- 
dant, and  poured  out  into  bis  young  bosom  the 
expression  of  her  vexation  that  his  father  had 
made  so  great  a  mistake.  But  if  ever  an  ami. 
able  woman  existed,  the  mother  of  Bentham  was 
one. 

Bentham's  father  kept  a  journal  of  expenses, 
written  in  a  strange  jargon  of  bad  French,  Latin, 
and  English.  Under  the  date  of  1744,  Septem- 
ber 30,  is  the  following  entry : — "  Pro  licentia 
nuptials,  198.  6d.  Dat  Clerico,  8s.  6d. — £1 :  2s. ; 
and,  in  the  year  1747-8,  February  4,  appears— 
*'  Fils  ne,  apres  nomm^  Jeremy ;  a  quatre  heures 
et  demi,  mon  fils  se  vait." 

On  the  I5th  June,  I  find— '<  J.  B.  jun.— Paid 
Mr  J.  Mnlford,  for  a  coral,  148." 

Several  letters  are  before  me  from  Mrs  Ben- 
tham to  her  husband,  which  exhibit  many  of 
those  gentle  and  beautiful  traits  of  feminine 
character  which  I  have  often  heard  Bentham  attri- 
bate  to  his  mother.  In  one,  dated  Ando  ver,  August 
6|  1749,  addressed  to  her  husband,  she  says  she 
had  left  the  stage-coach  on  her  journey,  and,  on 
coming  back,  she  found  her  place,  which  was  with 
the  face  towards  the  horses,  occupied  by  a  lady, 
and  says — *'  I  was  chagrined  by  this  unlucky 
accident,  knowing  I  could  not  sit  backwards 
without  faiconvenience  ;  therefore,  addressing 
Ajseif  to  the  lady,  I  hoped  it  would  suit  her  to 
tit  on  the  other  side ;  but  she  assured  me  it 
would  not.  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  middle 
place :  bat  this  did  not  put  me  out  of  temper. 


She  was  afterwards  extremely  obliging,  and 
offered  me  a  bed  at  her  brother's  house."  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  incident  was  recollected 
by  Bentham,  but  I  remember  to  have  heard  him 
say  that  a  stage-coach  was  a  place  where  the 
virtues  of  prudence  and  benevolence  have  often 
occasion  eminently  to  exhibit  themselves,  and 
where  lessons  of  wisdom  are  sometimea  admir. 
ably  taught.  In  the  same  letter,  she  speaks  of 
her  anxiety  about  **  her  sweet  boy,"  (Bentham,) 
and  of  '*  an  uneasy  dream"  she  had  had  respect- 
ing him.  In  another  letter,  of  the  following 
week,  she  writes  of  the  "  longing  expectation" 
with  which  she  had  waited  for  her  husband's 
letter,  of  <'  the  joy  of  hearing  from  a  beloved 
absent  one ;"  and  implores  a  frequent  repetition 
of  such  "  absent  interviews."  She  says,  "  I  try 
to  divest  myself  of  all  uneasy  cares,  and  think 
of  nothing  at  home  but  the  joys  I  left  behind — ^my 
sweet  little  boy, and  his  still  dearer  papa ;  though 
there  are  little  anxious  fears  about  death  and 
fever,  and  too  great  a  hurry  and  perhaps  vexa- 
tions in  business,  which  may  perhaps  overpower 
the  spirits,  and  I  not  present  to  bear  my  part, 
and  soothe  those  cares ;  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
would  be  in  my  power,  were  it  only  from  my 
desire  of  doing  it.  Shall  you  see  the  dear  little 
creature  again  ?  I  dreamed  he  had  been  like  to 
have  been  choked  with  a  plum  stone.  Surely 
nurse  will  not  trust  him  with  damsons.  God, 
preserve  him  from  all  evil  accidents !"  It  would 
appear  from  this  letter  that  Mr  Bentham  had  some 
aspirations  after  a  knighthood  ;  for  she  says— < 
*'  I  am  vastly  angry  with  the  title  of  ladyship* 
I  have  taken  so  great  a  disgust  to  it  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  get  yourself  knighted  in  haste,  for 
I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  be  reconciled  to  it* 
It  has*  robbed  me,  I  fear,  of  some  sweet  epithets, 
and  exchanged  what  I  value  above  all  the  world 
for  an  "  humble  servant/'  However,  it  shall  not 
deprive  me  of  a  title  I  value  above  all  others 
that  could  ever  be  conferred  on  me :  even  that  of 
your  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 

<*  A.  B." 
At  the  time  of  Bentham's  birth,  his  father's 
mother  was  an  inmate  of  the  family;  living, 
however,  principally  at  Barking,  where  they  oc- 
cupied a  house,  which  was  her  jointure,  and  in 
which  the  whole  family  ordinarily  passed,  as  a 
weekly  holiday,  a  portion  of  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day, and  the  whole  of  Sunday.  Bentham's  fa- 
ther said  to  him,  when  he  was  very  young,  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  exertions  in 
making  a  combination  between  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  a  country  house 
and  a  carriage.  The  paternal  grandmother  was 
proud  and  scornful;  the  maternal  one  humble 
and  gentle.  The  pride  of  grandmother  Ben- 
tham was  built  on  an  independence  of  one  hun-^ 
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dred  pounds  a-year ;  and  the  humility  of  Grand- 
mother Grove  was  outpoured  into  the  hosom  of 
young  Jeremy ;  to  whom^  without  any  asperity, 
hut  with  a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  she  some- 
times expressed  her  wonderment  that  the  rival 
for  the  boy's  affections  should  "  hold  her  haughty 
head  so  high."  But  from  the  country-house 
and  the  carriage,  that  rival  could  well  look 
down  on  those  who  had  neither ;  and,  besides, 
in  early  life  she  had  passed  some  time  in  the 
company  of  ladies  of  quality,  with  the  daughters 
of  the  Earl  of  Fermanagh,  in  Ireland,  whose 
dwelling  was  not  far  from  that  of  her  reverend 
father.  That  Earl,  or  a  preceding  one,  figures 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont ;  and  Ben- 
tham's  grandmother  had  partaken  of  the  accom- 
plishments, such  as  they  were,  which  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  high-born  dames ;  and 
had  learned  to  play  successfully  (so  she  told  her 
grandson)  on  the  bass  viol.  Whatever  she  had 
learned,  however,  was  all  forgotten  before  Ben- 
tham  could  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  as  he 
found  she  could  not  even  teach  him  the  musical 
notes.  Plain  in  her  youth,  she  had  grown  grace- 
ful and  dignified  in  age  ;  and  Bentham,  who  was 
early  sensible  of  her  weaknesses,  found  her  far 
from  unpleasing  to  him.  When  the  leaves  fell, 
she  migrated  from  Barking  to  London;  and 
when  the  leaves  appeared  again,  she  appeared  in 
the  country  with  them.  I  have  heard  Bentham 
mention,  more  than  once,  his  remembrance  of  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  before  he  was  able  to 
walk  alone,  and  which  made,  he  has  often  told 
me,  tlie  strongest  impression  on  his  memory. 
He  had  been  remarking  how  much  suffering  the 
acuteness  of  his  sensibilities  had  on  many  oc- 
casions caused  him,  and  that  his  eatliest  recol- 
lection was  the  pain  of  sympathy.  'Mt  was  at 
my  father's  country-house  at  Barking,"  he  said : 
"  the  place  and  persons  present  are  even  now 
vividly  impressed  on  my  memory.  My  grand- 
father was  then  the  constant  occupant  of  the 
house;  and  my  father  and  mother,  with  occa- 
sional company,  came  down  every  Saturdav,  and 
returned  to  town  the  following  Monday.  There 
had  been  some  unusual  feasting  in  the  house, 
and  I  had  been  supplied  by  my  nurse,  no  doubt, 
to  satiety.  Soon  after,  my  grandfather  came,  and 
I  ate  something  that  he  offered  me.  Thereupon 
came  my  mother,  smiling — she  came  with  her 
natural  claims  upon  my  affections — ^but  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  accept  her  intended  kind- 
ness, and  I  burst  into  tears,  seeing  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  which  it  cost  her.  I  was 
then  not  two  years  old."  And  the  fact  of  his 
age  he  established  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  per- 
sons, and  places,  sufficient  to  authenticate  his 
statement.  Of  the  precocity  of  his  powers,  I 
have  gathered  up  many  remarkable  examples. 
He  knew  his  letters  before  he  was  able  to  speak. 
His  father  was  accustomed  to  mention,  and,  as 
he  said,  ''  to  brag,"  of  his  early  feats ;  and  he 
reminded  him  a  thousand  times  of  his  infantine 
literary  powers.  His  father  was  ambitious — 
"  boundlessly  ambitious,"  to  use  Bentham's  ex- 
pression ;  Und  he  wished  to  inspire  his  son  with 


a  similar  passion.  *'  He  was  always  talking  to 
me  and  to  others  of  my  powers,"  said  Bentham ; 
but  the  estimate  which  Bentham  formed  of  his 
father's  aptitude  for  judging  rightly  was  not  a 
high  one,  and  the  stimulants  applied  did  not 
act  in  the  direction  which  parental  pride  was 
constantly  pointing  out.  The  old  Mr  Bentham 
was  a  prostrate  worshipper  of  rank  and  power. 
He  was  given  to  adulation  and  to  servility  ;  and 
was  not  very  nice  about  the  means  he  employed 
to  promote  his  purpose,  and  advance  his  supposed 
interest. 

Another  instance  of  precocious  mental  activity 
I  will  give  in  Bentham's  words: — '^IVhat  I  am 
about  to  tell  you,  I  have  often  heard  from  my 
grandfather :  it  occurred  before  1  was  breeched, 
and  I  was  breeched  at  three  years  and  a  quarter 
old : — One  day,  after  dinner,  I  was  taken  to  walk 
with  my  father  and  mother,  and  some  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. They  were  talking,  as  usual,  about 
matters — I  cannot  say  above  my  comprehension 
— but  rather  distant  from,  or  on  one  side  of  my 
comprehension — matters  of  complete  indifference 
to  me — about  Mr  Thompson,  Mr  Jackson,  Miss 
Smith,  and  old  Mr  Clark.  Not  being  interested, 
I  soon  got  wearied  and  annoyed,  so  that,  un- 
perceived,  I  escaped  from  the  company,  took  to 
my  heels,  and  scampered  home.  The  house  was 
tolerably  far  off,  though  in  view  ;  aiid  I  reached 
it  a  considerable  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
pedestrians.  When  the^  came  in,  they  found 
me  seated  at  table — a  readirg  desk  upon  the 
table,  and  a  huge  folio  on  that  reading  desk — a 
lighted  candle  on  each  side,  (for  it  had  become 
dark^)  and  myself  absorbed  in  my  studies.  The 
book  was  Uapin's  History  of  England.  I  have  it 
still.  The  tale  was  often  told  in  my  presence,  of 
the  boy  in  petticoats,  who  had  come  in  and  rung 
the  bell,  and  given  orders  to  the  footman  to 
mount  the  desk  upon  the  table,  and  place  the 
folio  upon  the  desk,  and  to  provide  candles 
without  delay.  All  this  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  I  received  the  impressions  from 
others.  But  what  I  did  not  receive  from  others^ 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
I  read  the  folio  historian.  The  day  remembered 
by  others,  was  not  the  first  in  which  I  had  been 
delighted.  There  is  nothing  sentimental  in  Ra- 
j)in,  but  the  facts  simply  narrated  were  most  in- 
teresting to  me;  those  facts  I  reiid  over  and 
over  again;  and  they  excited  my  sympathies 
strongly,  particularly  those  which  occurred  in 
the  Saxon  period — Redwald  and  Edwy,  and  Ro- 
samond's story  above  all."  In  the  year  1751, 
Bentham  being  then  in  his  fourth  year,  there  is 
in  his  father's  book  of  accounts,  an  entry  for 
"  Ward's  Grammar,  Is.  6d. ;  Fani  CoUoquendi 
Formula,  6d. ;  and  Nomenclator  Classicus  Tri- 
linguis,  8d.,  being  2s.  8d.  for  Jeremy,  junior," 
shewing  at  what  an  early  age  his  classical  studies 
began ;  and  in  the  year  1753,  a  nicely  written 
scrap  of  Latin  is  preserved  among  his  father's 
memoranda,  with  this  notice: — "  Mem.  The  line 
pasted  hereon  was  written  by  my  son,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  the  4th  of  December,  175:},  at  the  age 
of  five  years  nine'  mouths  and  nineteen  days ;" 
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and  a  few  days  after^  is  tlie  following  entry : — 
"  Paid  Mr  Robert  Hartley  for  doable 
allepine  for  Jerry's  coat  anil  breeches^ 
to  his  t>ink  waistcoat^  -  £0  13    3" 

Long  before  Bentham  wsis  five  years  old,  his 
father  had  i'esumed  his  own  studies  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  order  to  officiate  as  instructor  to  bis 
boy.  I  fihd  different  fragments  written  by  young 
Jeremy  at  tbe  age  of  four ;  and  I  remember  he 
Bientioned  to  me  that  ha  learned  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  the  Greek  alphabet  on  his  father's  knee. 
Mr  fiehtham  confessed  that^  in  teaching  his  son^ 
he  had  taught  himself  more  than  he  had  been 
ever  taught  before.  Lilly's  Grammar  and  the 
Greek  Testament  were  the  two  principal  instru- 
ments of  instruction. 

Beniham's  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  was  hiost  accurate;  and  never  did  he 
appear  more  delighted  than  when  speaking  of 
the  two  ipots^  Browning  Hill  and  Barking,  both 
country  abodes,  in  which  his  two  grandmothers 
dvelt.  He  had,  through  life^  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature;  and,  whenever  he 
could  be  induced  to  quit  his  studies,  his  enjoy, 
meat  of  fields  and  flowers  was  as  acute  and  vivid 
as  that  of  a  happy  child.  To  Browning  Hill^ 
especially,  he  was  exceedingly  attached.  "  It 
was  my  heaven/'  he  used  to  say ;  "  TTestminster 
School  my  hell  i  Aldgate  was  earth,  and  Barking 
was  paradise  to  me."  When  Browning  Hill  was 
Boldj  Bentham  wrote  the  advertisement,  in  which 
he  has  often  told  me  his  affections  led  him  to 
paint  it  in  a  romantic  way.  It  had  always  to 
him  the  interest  of  a  hovel,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal  characters  were  women,  and  those  women 
pre-eminently  excellent  ones.  "  How  well  do  I 
recollect,"  he  said  to  me,  not  long  before  his 
death,  ''the  happy  community  at  Browding  Hill! 
My  uncle,  to  whom  it  belonged,  visited  it  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  to  inspect  his  little  con- 
cerns, which  were  superintended  by  a  bailiff 
named  Maberly,  who  did  all  domestic  services 
except  waiting  at  table,  and  who  directed  mat- 
ters so  priidently  and  economically,  that  the  three 
ladies — my  grandmother,  my  great-auntj  Mul- 
ford,  and  my  little  aunt,  Deborah — lived  com- 
fortably upon  the  estate  ;  and  the  bailiff  himself, 
without  any  imputation  on  his  character,  was 
able  to  occupy  a  good  house,  with  a  considerable 
shop  belonging  to  it,  and,  by  gradually  extend- 
ing his  trade,  ho  became  a  timber-tnerchant. 
He  married  another  servailt  of  the  family,  and 
amassed  many  thousknd  pounds.  Prosperous 
and  fortunate,  though  in  a  less  degree,  was  his 
iQccessor  Thomas  IVest,  who  also  married  a 
female  servant  of  my  grandthother's  j  anil  1 
heard  that  they  liad  made  themselves  a  little 
fortune  of  £800  by  economy  and  industi-y.  No 
shadow  of  reproach  was  ever  cast  on  the  charac- 
ters of  those  good  people.  The  history  of  their 
ftianagement,  in  all  its  details,  would  have  been, 
if  recorded;  a  most  liistructive  one.  We  had,  at 
Browning  Hill,  a  garden  and  an  orchard,  bbuhti. 
xully  productive ;  a  large  extent  of  stabling  and 
outhouses;  venerable  elms,  scattered  here  and 
^ere,  offered  ornament  and  shade ;  the  access  to 


the  estate  was  over  a  pleasant  green,  studded 
with  cottages,  in  one  of  which  lived  a  little  far- 
mer, of  whom  I  recollect  the  boast,  that  he  had 
made  his  children  roll  in  gold.  His  successful 
industry  had  but  accumulated  petty  gains.  We 
were  within  hearing  of  the  bells  of  Boghurst 
Church,  though  it  was  not  in  the  parish  in  which 
the  house  is  situated.  Dear  to  me  beyond  ex. 
pression,  when  first  it  greeted  niy  ears,  was  the 
sound  of  those  three  bells ;  one  a  little  bracked, 
another  much  cracked,  and  the  third  so  cracked 
as  to  be  almost  mute. 

"  At  Browning  Hill  everybody  and  everything 
had  a  charm ;  even  the  bid  riisty  sword  in  the 
granary,  which  we  used  to  brahalsh  agaihst  ih^ 
rats,  was  an  historical,  a  sacred  sword ;  for 
one  of  my  ancestors  had  used  it  fur  the  defence 
of  Oxford  against  the  Parliamentary  forces;" 

Bentham  thus  gives  the  particulars  of  His 
earliest  education : — *'  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
how  soon  I  began  to  write ;  but  I  began  to  scrawl 
when  1  began  to  read,  and,  among  my  father's 
boastings,  one  used  to  be,  that  I  learned  writ- 
ing without  ever  having  been  taught  to  write. 
What  the  boasting  had  of  truth  in  it  was  ihis, 
that  he  had  never  paid  anybody  for  teaching  me. 
He  had  always  a  clerk  ;  never  more  than  one, 
for  his  practice  wAs  small ;  and  among  that  clerk's 
amusements  or  duties  was  niy  instruction.  He 
taught  me  the  rudiments  of  writing^ and  miisic. 
His  name  was  Thomas  Mendham.  Painful  was 
it,  both  to  hearer  and  preceptor,  to  study  the  ap. 
plication  of  the  art  to  the  violin ;  for  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  had  not  then  been  simplified 
as  it  has  been  since.  I  was  bewildered  in  a  laby- 
rinth, entangled  in  a  maze  in  which  the  unin- 
telligible words,  a,  la,  mi,  re,  be,  fa,  be,  ma,  ef, 
fa,  ut,  et,  qu,  sol,  re,  ut — assailed  my  ears  and 
eyes.  1  at  last  got  through,  and  found  myself 
in  possession  of  a  fiddle  in  miniature,  and  able 
to  scrape  Foote's  minuet.  At  about  six  years 
old,  I  had  a  regular  music-master,  whose  name 
was  Jones ;  he  was  to  improve  my  practice  on 
the  fiddle,  and  my  father  gave  him  a  guinea  for 
eight  lessons.  I  continued  to  receive  lesson^ 
from  him  until  I  went  id  Westminster  School. 
Then  I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether  for  many 
years.  About  fifty  years  since,  1  saw  him  again 
— a  venerable  man,  above  eighty,  with  the  look 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  he  still 
managed,  although  almost  blind,  to  get  a  sub- 
sistence by  accompanying  ladles  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. I  visited  him  in  a  house  where  he  had 
handsome  apartments,  in  Scotland  Tard.  It  wa^ 
a  house  built  by  Sir  John,  and  belonging  to  Lady 
Vanburgh.  Jones  had  expressed  a  wish  to  sea 
me.  He  was  sliding  fast  into  the  grave.  There 
was  a  servant  above  the  ordinary  condition  of 
domestics,  who  was  serving  him  with  the  great- 
est, reverence  and  affection,  tie  took  a  fiddle, 
dnd  made  roe  take  a  fiddle  also ;  but  his  musical 
faculties  were  almost  gone.  This  was  in  1775. 
It  was  my  last  visit." 

Now  and  then  the  musical  acquaintances  of 
his  father  were  invited  to  tea,  and  Bentham 
gathered  miich  instruction  from  practice  at  these 
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little  family  concerts*  But  he  could  not  get 
books :  he  was  *'  starved/'  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressions, for  want  of  books. 

Bentbam  was,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  so 
weakly,  that  he  could  not  mount  the  stairs  with- 
out bringing  up  one  leg  to  the  other  at  every  step. 
In  size  he  was  almost  a  dwarf.  He  was  the 
smallest  boy  of  his  age  while  at  school.  At  the 
age  of  six,  Bentbam  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
visit  one  of  the  King's  valets,  who  lived  in  Stable 
Yard.  The  conversation  was  about  nothing, 
and  wearied  the  poor  boy  ;  so  he  escaped,  and 
hid  himself  in  a  closet,  where  he  found  a  copy 
of  Pope's  Homer,  which  he  read  with  extreme 
satisfaction  and  avidity,  while  they  were  gos- 
siping. Bentbam  remembered  the  dinner  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  said  "  the  minced  veal  was 
thockingly  salt,"  and  he  wondered  that  king's 
valets  did  not  fare  more  sumptuously  than  less 
distinguished  persons.  Bentbam  called  himself 
a  gourmand,  which  he  never  was ;  though  no 
man  enjoyed  his  meals  more,  and  few  men  were 
so  attentive  to  others  when  at  table.  About  the 
same  period  of  his  life  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
for  the  first  time — "  I  thought  myself  in  heaven," 
he  said,  ''  I  was  in  such  an  ecstasy.  In  the  play 
were  little  cherubims  coming  down  from  the  sky. 
Miracles  were  wrought  in  my  sight.  1  could 
not  form  any  idea  of  heaven  beyond  what  my 
eyes  there  saw,  and  my  ears  heard." 

''  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  when  a 
Frenchman  was  introduced  into  the  family,  to 
teach  me  the  language  of  his  country.  His  name 
was  La  Combe — a  common  name  ;  so  having  a 
desire  to  distinguish  himself,  and  being  some- 
what of  a  literary  man,  he  called  himself  La 
Combe  d' Avignon.  His  errand  to  England, 
then,  was  what  is  a  frequent  errand  of  his 
countrymen  now,  to  learn  English,  and  to  teach 
French,  and  to  make  one  labour  afford  payment 
for  tbe  other.  The  terms  of  payment  became^ 
however,  a  matter  of  after  dispute.  My  father 
found  him  his  board,  for  some  time  less  than 
twelve  and  more  than  six  months :  but,  a  sister 
of  my  mother's  being,  during  part  of  the  time, 
an  inmate  of  the  house.  La  Combe  considered 
that  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  his  instructions 
was  no  part  of  the  bargain,  though  he  had  bene- 
fited by  hers.  With  me  tbere  was  no  quarrel. 
I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him — drowned  in  tears 
of  sorrow  when  he  left,  in  tears  of  joy  when  he 
afterwards  became  an  incidental  visiter.  One  sad 
misunderstanding  once  took  place  between  ns. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  writing  an  English 
grammar  for  the  use  of  Frenchmen.  One  day, 
he  produced  a  sheet  of  it,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  eye  of  a  person  of  the  female  sex.  According 
to  the  usage  of  his  own  language,  the  word  ceii 
being  masculine,  he  had  rendered  son  cbU  hu 
eye.  *  This  will  not  do,  as  you  are  speaking  of 
a  woman,'  said  I ;  <  I  beg  your  pardon,  isir  '  but 
son  oeil  must  be  translated  her  eye.'  He  was 
grievously  offended.  In  vain  I  assured  him  it 
was  the  English  idiom.  He  was  a  man  and  a 
scholar  ;  I  was  not  only  a  child,  but  an  ignorant 
and  impertinent  child.  His  ill-humour  increased. 


and  I  left  him  in  a  state  of  ezaspe ration-*ez- 
asperated  against  me,  and  against  himself,  on 
account  of  the  ill  success  of  those  learned 
labours,  of  which  I  had  been  the  object.  This, 
however,  was  some  time  after  he  had  quitted 
my  father's  house.  His  residence  in  it  had  been 
useful  and  pleasing  to  me.  All  the  recollections 
of  the  toils  of  learning  the  grammar  were  ob- 
literated or  absorbed  in  the  delight  experienced 
among  the  stores  of  amusement  which  the  lan^ 
guage  opened  to  me.  My  mother— -it  was  a 
point  of  principle  with  her — refused  me  access 
to  every  book  by  which  amusement  in  any  shape 
might  be  administered :  but  the  first  book  that 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  La  Combe  was  a  small 
collection  of  fairy  tales.  It  opened  with  the 
history  of  Petite  Pouce,  and  the  Ogre  Family : 
then  there  was  Raquette  la  Houpe,  Cinderella, 
and  the  Belle  de  Bois  Dormante ;  and  the  one 
of  which  Fenette  was  the  heroine— -Fenette  and 
her  naughty  sisters,  Nonchalante  and  the  other ; 
and  the  Chat  en  Bottes.  How  did  I  joy  over 
the  administration  of  poetic  justice  in  its  most 
admirable  shape,  when  Nonchalant,  the  wicked 
would-be  seducer,  having  popped  himself  into 
the  barrel  full  of  razors  and  serpents,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  his  intended  victim,  was  him- 
self  rolled  down  the  mountain  in  her  place  !" 

Bentbam  narrated  this  to  me,  as  if  he  were 
still  the  impassioned  boy.  <^  Don't  you  re- 
member this  ?"  he  said.  "  Don't  you  know  the 
story  ? — you  ought  to  know  it.  A  man,"  added 
he,  with  the  most  amusing  gravity — ''a  man 
must  be  extremely  ignorant,  not  to  know  that 
such  was  the  fact."  After  a  hearty  laugh  from 
me,  which  was  responded  to  by  his  benevolent 
smile,  he  resumed— 

"  Here  was  great  delight ;  but  there  awaited 
me  delight  much  greater ;  and  something  more 
than  delight.  The  fairy  tales  had  not  affected 
the  moral  part  of  my  mind.  Another  book  of 
far  higher  character  was  put  into  my  hands.  It 
was  Telemachus.  In  my  own  imagination,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  I  identified  my  own 
personality  with  that  of  the  hero,  who  seemed  to 
me  a  model  of  perfect  virtue  ;  and,  in  my  walk 
of  life,  whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  why,  said 
I  to  myself,  every  now  and  then,  why  should  I 
not  be  a  Telemachus  ?  In  my  sleep  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  scenes  between  him,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Calypso  and  Eucharis,  on  the  other.  To  £u- 
charis  I  was  more  particularly  attached.  I  awoke, 
and  found  by  my  side,  not  Eucharis,  but  my 
grandmother  !  What  was  the  special  source  of 
attraction  in  that  bewitching  island  had  not,  at 
that  time,  been  unveiled  to  me  :  but  what  I  saw 
was  the  exhibition  of  strong  affection ;  and  strong 
affection,  whatever  might  have  been  its  cause, 
(which  then,  indeed,  was  beyond  my  ken,)  was  ai 
rapidly  imbibed  by  me  as  water  by  a  sponge. 
That  romance  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
stone  of  my  whole  character ;  the  starting-post 
from  whence  my  career  of  life  commenced.  The 
first  dawning  in  my  mind  of  the  principles  of 
utility,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  it.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  adventures,  Telemachus 
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finds  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Crete^  at  the  time 
whefi>  the  fonner  gOTernment  being  a  monarchy, 
and  the  throne  vacantj  election  was  to  be  em- 
plored  for  filling  it.  A  course  of  trial  was  to  be 
^one  through  by  the  candidates,  and  various  were 
the  rabjects  of  contention ;  one  of  them  being  to 
gire  answers  to  questions  on  constitutional  law  ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  inquiry  is  mooted  as  to 
the  best  form  of  government^  and  tfi^j^mip^-^^l^ 
jects  of  government.  Different  candidates  pre- 
scribe different  answers  to  the  same  questions, 
vhich,  accordingly,  are  entered  on  the  protocol. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  me  at  the  time — though 
not  altogether  so  precise  as  it  might  have  been 
at  this  time  of  day-— it  seemed,  I  say,  to  border, 
at  least,  on  the  principles  of  utility ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  greatest  happiness  principle.  This, 
hoverer,  was  not  sentimental  enough,  and  the 
candidate  came  off  at  last  no  better  than  second 
best  The  prize  was  adjudged,  of  course,  to 
Telemachns,  whose  notions  seemed  to  me  a  short 
bat  still  too  long  a  tissue  of  vague  generalities, 
by  which  no  clear  impression  was  presented  to 
my  mind.  It  waa  too  much  of  a  piece  with  Lord 
Bacon's  notion  of  a  good  government,  and  his 
principles  of  legislation,  ending  with,  "  to  gene- 
rate virtue  in  subjects" — Generare  virtutem  in 
(uhditii,  *I  was  disappointed,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  disappointment  still  dwells  in  mj 
mind.  On  every  other  occasion  he  was  all  per- 
fection in  my  eyes :  but,  on  this  occasion,  I 
hew  not  well  what  to  make  of  him.  Great  was 
oiydistress  when  Mentor  takes Telemachus  to  the 
rock,  and  plunges  him  into  the  sea.  I  thought 
there  was  an  end  of  my  hero.  Great  was  my  joy 
when  Telemachus  gets  on  board  the  ship ;  but  I 
could  not  forgive  Mentor  for  the  unprovoked 
outrage.  If,  in  after  life,  I  have  felt  a  certain 
portion  of  contempt  for  classical  antiquity,  the 
impressions  I  received  from  reading  Telemachus 
were  not  without  their  influence.  The  descrip- 
tion of  classical  hell  has  been  considered  authori- 
tative. Had  I  doubted,  my  doubts  would  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  ample  and  particular  assur- 
ance which  I  received  in  after  studies,  and  from 
the  highest  authorities.  Sisyphus  with  his  stone, 
Ixion  on  his  wheel,  the  Danaides  with  their  sieves. 
1  waa  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old  when 
Homer's  description  of  hell  (a  miserable  succe- 
iaoeom !)  fell  into  my  hands.  My  heart  sank 
vith  disgust  and  disappointment.  Virgil's  was 
Dot  so  bad  at  Homer's,  but  still  at  an  immense 
Stance  from  Telemachus'.  How  little  did  it 
nter  into  my  thoughts  that  this  history,  or  this 
nRBsoce,  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  well-grounded 
Rtire;  and  that,  amongst  other  things,  Idomenes 
*is  Louis  XIV."  The  impression  made  on 
Bcatkam's  mind,  hy  reading  Telemachus,  was  a 
permanent  one.  I  have  heard  him,  again  and 
^sifli  speak  of  the  interest  with  which  he  fol- 
ded the  Cretan  political  controversy,  and  his 
Tczation  and  disappointment  at  the  poor  display 
^'^  by  his  favourite,  who  might,  he  thought, 
10  BBQch  more  honourably  have  won  the  palm. 
^€  goddess  of  Wisdom,  wrapt  up,  as  she  was,  in 
^^natcoaiof  an  old  man^  was  much  lowered. 


in  his  estimation,  for  not  distinguishing  andrecom. 
pausing  the  wisest  of  the  competitors ;  but  Ben. 
tham  dared  not  openly  to  express  his  preference. 
He  fancied  he  could  have  mended  the  best  of 
the  answers.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
Bentham  said  to  me — "  I  should  like  to  contrast 
the  impressions  which  Telemachus  would  make 
upon  me  now,  with  those  it  made  nearly  four- 
score years  ago.  I  should  like  to  compare  my 
recollections  of  the  book  with  the  book  itself,  to 
see  whether  they  approached  the  truth.  I  still 
remember  the  flowery  tirade,  manufactured  as  a 
sort  of  pattern  for  the  competitors  for  the  prize ; 
the  vagueness  of  Telemachus'  speechification, 
and  the  sound  but  incomplete  doctrine  of  one  of 
the  candidates. 

"  La  Combe  induced  my  father  to  give  me  the 
'  Lettres  Juives,'  which  filled  my  mind  with 
vain  terrors.  He  recommended  some  other 
works,  of  the  propriety  of  reading  which  my 
father  doubted.  La  Combe  was,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  a  freethinker.  Voltaire's  '  Life  of 
Charles  XII.,'  his  'General  History,'  and  his 
'  Candide,'  were,  in  process  of  time,  read  by  mo, 
on  his  recommendation.  My  father  and  family 
differed  now  and  then  with  La  Combe,  on  religious 
questions  probably :  but  the  good-will  and  har- 
mony of  our  home  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
debates.  My  mother  and  her  sister,  though 
pious  themselves,  had  been  inured  to  toleration 
by  family  sympathy ;  for,  while  the  females  of 
my  mother's  race  were  believers,  and  devoutly 
believers,  the  males  were,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
believers. That  was  the  case  with  my  great 
uncle  Woodward,  my  uncle  Grove,  and  my  cousin 
Mulford." 

Bentham's  father,  as  [  have  mentioned,  kept 
out  of  his  way,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  all  amusing 
books.  He  fancied  that  there  was  a  concealed 
contagion  in  them,  and  therefore  he  established  a 
prohibition  upon  them.  And,  knowing  Bentham's 
love,  or  rather  passion  for  reading,  he  imagined 
that  it  would  naturally  lead  him  to  get  hold  of 
whatever  books  might  be  most  accessible ;  and 
the  list  is  rather  curious,  particularly  connected 
with  the  impressions  they  made  on  Bentham's 
young  mind.  "jThere  was  first,"  said  he,  "  '  Ben 
nett's  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  in  folio,  by  which  I 
was  informed  of  the  prospect  I  had  of  being 
burned  alive ;  '  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles,'  in  a 
thin  quarto,  with  cuts,  in  which  the  said  Apostles 
were  represented  playing,  each  of  them,  (as  a 
child  with  a  doll,)  with  that  particular  instru- 
ment of  torture  by  which  he  was  predestined  to 
be  consigned  to  martyrdom.  Another  quarto 
was  an  old  edition  of  Stowe's,  [^Chronicle,]  in 
black  letter.  This  Chronicle  had  stories  in  it 
which  acted  upon  me  with  a  fascination  similar 
to  that  which  certain  animals  are  said  to  be  sub. 
jected  to  by  the  serpent,  to  which  they  become, 
in  consequence,  a  prey.  Several  pages  there 
were,  by  every  one  of  which  J  was  filled  with 
horror  as  soon  as  ever  I  ventured  to  risk  a  glance 
at  them.  Yet  never  could  I  venture  into  the  little 
closet,  in  which  almost  the  only  sources  of  my 
amusement  were  contained,  without  opening  the 
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book  at  one^  or  two,  or  more^  of  the  terrific  pages, 
and  receiving  the  accustomed  shock.  The  book 
concluded  with  a  description  of  a  variety  of  mon- 
strous births.  I  thought  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end.  My  sensibility  to  all  sources  of  sen. 
timent  was  extreme,  and  to  sources  of  terror 
more  particularly  so ;  and  these  volumes  teemed 
with  them.  There  was  also  a  '  History  of  £ng. 
land,'  in  question  and  answer,  by  a  Mr  Lockman, 
with  a  qu!tntity  of  cuts :  but  my  father  s  caution 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  divest  the  book  of  its 
embellishments^  though  better  it  would  have  been 
for  my  peace  of  mind  if  it  had ;  for  there  it  was 
that  I  saw  .the  blessed  martyr,  Charles,  with  his 
head  on  the  accursed  block — there  it  was  I  saw 
the  holy  Bishops  burning  as  fuel  at  Smithfield —  • 
there  it  was  I  saw  the  Danish  Cold-brand,  with 
a  Saxon's  sword,  in  the  act  of  finding  its  way  into 
his  body.  Not  long  after,  to  this  '  History  of 
England'  was  added  a  '  History  of  Home,'  in  like 
form  and  demeanour,  by  the  same  author.  Lock- 
man  was  secretary  to  some  associated  compnny, 
into  which  my  father  had  contrived  io  introduce 
himself;  which  incident  was  perhaps  the  cause 
of  the  instruction  I  was  destined  to  derive  from 
these  two  sources.  Lockman  Wais  of  the  number 
of  my  father's  proteges.  He  may  have  given 
these  books  to  my  father.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
got  (few  were  those  who  did  ^et)  even  a  dinner 
from  his  patron.  My  father  had  some  books :  I 
knew  it  well ;  for  they  sometimes  escaped  from 
the  receptacle  in  which  he  destined  them  to  be 
buried ;  the  allowed  access  to  which  would  have 
been  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  me. 
Such  was  '  Churchill's  Voyages/  in  several  vo. 
lumes  folio,  in  these  I  should  have  found  in- 
struction,  and  most  useful  instruction :  but  then 
the  instruction  would  have  had  amusement  to 
sweeten  it ;  and  that  idea  was  not  to  be  endured. 
My  father  gave  me  once  '  Phsedrus'  Fables  ;'  but 
fables,  inasmuch  as  they  are  stories  in  which  in. 
ferior  animals  are  represented  as  talking  together, 
like  men  and  women,  nevet  had  any  charm  for 
me.* 

"  '  Rapin's  History  of  England,'  which  I  often 
read,  whatever  benefit  it  might  have  been  in  other 
respects,  was  of  little  advantage  in  a  moral  poidt  of 
view.  Rapin  was  a  soldier  by  trade,  and  his  history 
is  a  history  of  throat-cutting,  on  the  largest  scale, 
for  the  sake  of  plundei* ;  and  siich  throat-cuttings 
and  plunderings  he  places  at  the  summit  of  virtue. 
Edward  the  Third's  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 
was,  in  my  view,  an  indisputable  one.  I  folio vFcd 
his  conquests  in  their  progress  with  eager  sym- 
pathy. My  delight  grew  with  the  number  of 
provinces  given  up  to  Kim  against  the  will  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  with  the  number  of  Frenchmen 
left  dead  in  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  do  I  remem- 
ber how  great  was  my  mortification  when,  after 
so  many  victories  gained,  he  had,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
which  I  thereupon  expected  to  find  given  up  to 

*  One  of  my  tribulations  at  this  time  wai  the  learning 
Church  CoUtcts  :  they  uied  to  ^iveme  the  cbolic;  but 
my  father  inii8te4  on  my  gettlnj^  theiu  by  heart. 


him  without  a  struggle,  and  all  France  following 
its  example ;  instead  of  that,  the  termination  of 
his  career — of  this  part  of  it,  at  any  rate — was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  certain  king  of  France  of 
whom  it  is  narrated,  that  he, 

*  With  forty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then 
Marched  down  again.* 

On  Calais  too  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
had  bestowed  more  time  than  it  wai  worth. 
Our  conquerors,  I  observed,  had,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  them  by  the  historian,  two 
main  instruments  by  which  their  conquests  were 
effected.  One  of  these  instruments  was  the 
sword — a  brilliant  instrument,  never  beheld  by 
me  without  delight,  as  it  glittered  in  my  e^es. 
The}  other  instrument  was  negotiation — a  word 
which  met  my  eyes  too  ofteii,  and  never  without 
annoyance.  Having  consigned  the  sword  for  a 
time  to  the  scabbard,  £dward  betook  himself  to 
negotiation ;  and  how  it  was  that  so  much  was 
to  be  got  by  negotiation,  and  so  little,  in  com- 
parison, by  the  sword,  I  could  by  no  means  ex- 
plain to  myself,  nor  find  it  explained.  At  the 
sight  of  the  word  negotiation,  my  spirits  began 
to  droop  ;  at  the  sight  of  the  sword,  when  once 
more  drawn  from  the  sheath,  they  revived  a^aio. 
In  a  victorious  king,  merit  was  in  the  oirect  ratio 
of  the  number  of  armed  men  slaughtered  b^  him, 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  employed  in 
slaughtering  them.  With  this  Impure  alloy, 
during  a  great  part  of  my  boyhood,  was  mixed 
up  the  pure  virtue  which  the  moral  pirt  of  my 
frame  had  imbibed  from  reading  '  'teleihachus.' 
Such  were  the  contents  of  my  library;  a  library 
that  was  no  otherwise  liiy  owli  than  by  the  door 
being  left  unlocked  of  the  small  room  in  which 
the  books  were  deposited ;  a  room  on  the  first 
floor  at  the  head  of  the  principal  staircase, 
situated  over  the  ptincipal  door  into  the  house. 
At  this  house,  in  which  my  father  scarcely  ever 
made  a  longer  stay  than  from  Slaturday  evening 
to  Monday  morning,  he  had  no  library  of  his  own. 
My  mother  was  too  much  occupied  by  her  chil- 
dren; and  other  family  concerns,  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's time  for  books.  As  to  my  grandmother, 
she  had  her  own  library.  It  was  comprised,  be- 
sides the  Bible,  of  two  or  three  books  of  devo- 
tion. So  much  in  use  as  nearly  to  have  fallen  in 
pieces.  These  books,  not  containing  any  of  them 
the  poison  of  amusement,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  niy  studying  them  as  much  as  I  pleased. 
One  of  them  was  the  book  of  sacred  poetry,  by 
Bishop  Ken.     It  began — 

Awake  my  soul !  and  with  the  sun, 
'Thy  daily  course  of  duty  run. 

The  first  lines  of  the  first  hymn  ;  and  to  render 
them  the  more  intelligible,  the  sun  was  repre- 
sented in  a  vignette  as  beginning  his  daily  course, 
and  making  hitnself  a  pattern  for  me.  I  feel 
even  now  the  sort  of  melancholy  which  the  sight 
of  it  used  to  infuse  into  me.  Another  book  which 
was  imported  for  my  use,  did  nbt  contribute  to 
lessen  my  melancholy :  it  was  "  Dodsley'a  Pre- 
ceptor," with  the  vision  of  Phedora,  the  Hermit 
of  Teneriffe,  fou&d  in  hit  cell ;  thb  production  of 
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tBe  gloomy  moralist^  Samuel  Johnson,  of  one  of 
the  last  of  whose  clubs  I  became,  in  process  of 
time,  a  member.     Like  Godwin,  this  man  Infused 
a  ting^t  of  melancholy,  though  of  a  different  hue, 
into  every  book  he  touched.    There  was  the  ]>oor 
ideal  traveller,  toiling  up  the  hill,  with  Reason 
and  Religion  for  his  guides,  and  an  unfathomable 
abjrss  at  each  side,  ready,  at  the  ^nt/aujepas,  to 
receive  his  lacerated  corpse ;  as  it  actually  did 
those  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  travelling  popu- 
lation whom  I  saw  toiling  towards  that  suhimii 
which  80  few  of  them  were  dedtined  to  reach. 
Every  now  and  then,  after  reading  a  page  in  this 
history,  or  another  page  in  that  system  of  cos- 
raogooy  which  taught  me  to  look  out  for  that  too 
probable  day  in  which  I  should  be  burnt  alive, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  better  not  have  been 
bora :  but,  as  the  misfortune  had  actually  hap. 
peoed  tome,  all  I  could  do  was,  of  a  bad  bargain, 
to  make  the  best,  and  leave  the  rest  to  chance 
Of  Providence.  Had  I  had  children  of  my  own  age 
to  associate  with,  these  gloomy  ideas  would  not 
have  filled  ao  large  a  portion  as  they  did  of  my 
time.   Except  once  oi:  twice,  no  such  solace  was 
1  destined  to  experience.     I  could,  even  now,  if 
it  were  worth  while,  number  up,  to  a  certainty, 
ail  the  visiters  of  ah  age  approaching  to  my  own, 
vhom,  down  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  was  ever 
allowed  to  receive  at  my  father's  house.    There 
vas  Thomas  Skinner,  one  of  three  or  four  sons 
of  a  clergyman  who  was  a  member  of  my  father's 
clerical  dub:    he   was   of    Merchant    Taylors 
School ;  he  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  I, 
and  twice  or  thrice  he  came  to  Barking.      An- 
other was  Thomas  Lyser,  of  the  same  age,  the  son 
of  a  neighbouring  bricklayer,  with    whom    my 
father  bad  occasional  dealings ;  he  came  to  play 
with  me  at  minnit,  or  cricket,  once  or  twice  every 
summer.    Toulon  FJood  once  spent  two  or  three 
d'ji  with  me ;  and  Edward  Reeve,  one  day : 
these  two  were  my  schoolfellows  at  Westminster, 
and  Flood,  for  a  considerable  time,  my  bedfellow. 
Reeve's  day  was  a  heavenly  one ;  how  I  longed 
for  another  such  1     A  boy  called  Shuttleworth 
came  once— -but  he  came  in  chains — his  visit  was 
of  no  avail:  he  brought  with  him  his  morose 
tbtor— that   tutor    was    our   every   day   usher. 
These  were  the  only  intruders  on  the  solitude 
and  insipidity  of  my  existence.    The  list  of  adult 
visiters  to  my  father  is  scarcely  more  diversified  : 
Two  old  ladies,    contemporaries  of  my   grand- 
mother, used  to  pay  one  visit  a.year.     A  Mrs 
^hite,  with  two  nieces,  one  in  the  state  of 
singleness,  the  other  a  Mrs  VValde,  a  widow  be- 
'itched,  called  once  every  summer.     A  small 
Wse  in  the  neighbourhood,  built  in  antique 
ttjle,  was  occupied  b^  Mrs  Hutchinson,  whose 
^&>  s  little  older  than  I,  used  to  accompany  the 
family  to  Barking  church,  and  td  perch  himself 
m  a  pew  near  to  ours :  his  name  was  Julius,  and 
M  edited,  not  many  years  ago,  Mrs  [Jutchinson's 
mtere!$ting  autobiography.     1  was  taught,  how- 
•w,  to  regard  him  with  contempt :  1  was  told 
he  was  more  my  inferior  in  learning  than  my  su- 
P«nor  in  age.  "  There  was  a  Mrs  Geddes,  the 
*idow  of  a  divine  of  that  name,  who  had  been  re- 


moved, year4  before,  to  ailother,  and  lei  lift  hope, 
a  better  world  :  I  believe  he  had  been  the  author 
of  a  ponderous  yblunie  of  divinity,  which  I  never 
read.  Of  Mrs  White,  I  only  remember  that  she 
was  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  her  jaws ; 
and,  when  considerably  above  seventy  j^ears  old, 
no  stone  of  peach,  apricot,  or  nectarine,  could  re- 
sist them.  Mrs  White  excited  my  astonishment, 
while  she  removed  a  smaller  mote  from  my  eye 
by  the  introduction  of  a  larger  one;  it  was  a 
round  black  seed,  which  she  called  Oculus  Chrigti ; 
and  whether  its  operation  was  natural  or  miracu- 
lous, the  reader  must  judge.  I  can  aver  that, 
after  its  application,  thd  atinbyance  ceased  to 
trouble  me.  There  was  one  visiter-— rather  an 
\inwelcome  one — a  great-aunt,  of  the  name  of 
Powell,  who  was  received  on  the  footing  of  a  poor 
relation ;  she  was  ft  sister  of  thy  grandmother 
Bentham,  and  came  across  the  water  from  Wool, 
wich.  She  had  made  a  disparaging  match  with 
an  operative  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dock- 
yard, and  was  therefore  in  disgrace.  Of  her  ex- 
istence, no  traces  remain  In  my  memory. 

Scarcely*as  often  as  once  In  a  season,  my  grand- 
mother, accoutred  in  sable  muff  and  tippet,  used 
to  make  a  visit  of  ceremony,  in  her  carriage* 
About  as  often  was  a  visit  paid  by  a  relation  and 
cotemporary  of  the  same  sex,  who  came  from 
Woodford,  and  to  whom  a  dinner  of  ceremony 
was  given.  This  was  a  Mrs  4>'cher,  to  whom  I 
was  taught  to  pay  homage,  under  the  appellation 
of  Aunt  Archer ;  the  auntship  consisting  in  that 
her  husband  had  had  for  a  first  wife  a  sister  of 
my  grandmother.  She  was,  in  some  way  or  other^ 
my  grandmother's  cousin.  She  had  a  maiden 
sister  who  sometimes  dwelt  with  her,  sometimes 
in  a  small  tenement  adjoining ;  at  whose  death  I 
received  an  old  gold  watch  and  a  trifling  legacy. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  year  I  used  to  accompany 
my  father  to  Woodford,  and  saw  Mr  Archer,  who 
had  retired  upon  a  fortune  of  £15,000,  made  by 
the  sale  of  ivory.  They  spent  little,  kept  no 
carriage,  no  town-house,  exhibited  no  marks  of 
hospitality,  had  not  even  to  offer  us  a  spare  bed, 
to  my  no  small  mortification.  Yet  the  visits  in- 
terested me :  their  garden  was  larger  than  ours, 
and  had  two  ponds  «t  different  levels.  The 
change  broke  the  permanent  monotony  of  my 
father's  house,  and  diversity  was  to  me  a  treasure 
of  the  greatest  rarity.  I  recollect  one  visiter, 
whose  presence  was  singularly  agreeable  :  it  was 
a  Mr  John  Bonnet,  of  a  French  refugee  family, 
a  working  jeweller  by  tr^de,  and  of  my  father's 
age.  There  were  two  Bonnets  among  our  ac- 
quaintances— the  other's  name  was  Benjamin  ; 
but  I  know  not  if  they  were  allied.  Benjamin, 
in  comparison  with  John,  was  a  magnificent  per- 
sonage :  he  was  no  less  than  a  notary  public.  He 
wore  a  wig  of  fashion — at  any  rate  of  city  fashion, 
— while  poor  John  wore  nothing  better  than  a 
wig  of  business.  In  those  days,  whatever  was  his 
profession  or  rank  in  life,  a  man  might  be  dis- 
tinguished by  his  wig  with  little  less  certainty 
than  a  peer  by  his  coronet,  or  a  monarch  by  his 
crown.  We  had  Mr  John  Bonnet's  company  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  took  aH  excursion  ia  far  as  the 
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Thames^  Barkiog  being  at  the  head  of  a  creek 
which  runs  up  a  couple  of  miles.  At  the  outset 
of  our  walkj  and  as  evidence  of  what  I  had  learnt 
in  French^  my  father  proposed  that,  during  the 
whole  excursion,  a  halfpenny  should  be  paid,  as 
a  fine,  for  every  word  of  English  spoken.    The 


joke  was,  that  Mr  Bonnet,  though  a  Frenchmu 
born,  or,  at  any  rate,  educated  by  a  Frenehmao 
born,  made  the  most  numerous  mistakes ;  at  all 
events,  my  pockets  were  replenished  with  half- 
pence." 

(To  be  continued.) 


WOMAN. 

From  the  German  of  Schiller. 


BY  SWYNFEN 

Hovoua  to  Woman !    She  it  la  who  wreathes 

Eternal  rosea  ia  the  web  of  life ; 

Faahiona  the  rapture-givinf  bond  of  love ; 

And,  in  the  Graces*  modest  Tail  attired. 

Feeds,  vnth  a  holy  and  a  constant  hand, 

The  undying  flame  of  high  and  virtuona  thoaght 

Natare*a  bounda  for  erer  spuming, 
RoYeth  Man*s  impetuous  soul ; 
Tempest.tost  on  Passion's  ocean, 
His  wild  thoughts  disdain  control. 

Still  intent  upon  the  future^ 
Scorning  joys  that  near  him  lie ; 
And,  in  far-off  regions,  chasing 
Phantoou  that  for  erer  fly. 

But  Woman  leads  the  wanderer,  with  a  glance, 
Baclc  to  the  atem  realities  ot  life  $ 
And  from  the  trackless  Future  turns  his  thoughts. 
A  gentle  monitress  I     She  still  remains 
Nature's  true  daughter,  with  retiring  grace, 
Confiding  in  her  mother's  fostering  care. 

Fierce  are  Man*s  ungoverned  paaaiona 
Aa  the  torrent  in  its  course, 
0*er  the  feeble  mounds  of  duty 
Rushing^  with  destructive  force. 

Ever  building,  atiU  destroying, 
Wishes  countless  as  they're  vain, 
JLike  the  fabled  heads  of  Hydra 
Falling  but  to  rise  again. 

But  Woman,  aatisfled  with  quiet  fiime. 
Gathers  the  transient  blossom  of  to^ay. 
And  tends  and  watches  it  with  pious  care ; 
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More  powerful  in  her  narrow  sphere  than  Alan 
Amid  the  maze  of  science  ranging  free, 
Or  wandering  in  the  poefs  wide  domain. 

Harsh  is  Man*s  unbending  spirit ; 
Not  like  Woman's  gentler  soul, 
Yielding  up  her  thoughts  and  Aelinga 
To  Affection's  soft  control. 

Haughty,  reckless,  self-sufBcing, 
Cold,  and  pitiless  at  best ; 
Struggles,  wrongs,  and  disappointments, 
Only  steel  hi$  stubborn  breasL 

But  aa  the  EoUan  harp  melodious  thrills 
Responsive  to  the  zephyr's  lightest  breath, 
Thus  Woman,  ever  sensitive  and  kind. 
The  faintest  image  of  distress  alarma ; 
Her  loving  bosom  throbs,  and  from  her  eye 
The  gath'riug  tears  of  tendemeaa  fall  faau 

Stem  is  Man,  unjust,  and  cruel. 
Prone  to  combat  and  rebel ; 
In  his  breast,  as  in  a  dungeon, 
All  the  unruly  passions  dwell. 

Weakness  sinks  beneath  hia  fury ; 
While  to  realms  beyond  his  sway. 
Startled  by  the  voice  of  Discord, 
Mercy  shrinks  appall*d  away. 

But  Woman,  armed  with  gentleness  and  grace, 
Pleads  with  her  eloquent  imploring  looks 
For  him  whom  stern  Oppression  tramples  down. 
She  soothes  and  mitigates  the  wrath  of  those 
Whom  deadly  hate  inapirea ;  uniting  hearta 
Which,  but  for  her,  had  been  estranged  for  ever. 


THE  ASTRONOMER  MALGRE  LUI. 
BY  ROBERT  DILLON  BROWNE,  M.P. 


Oft,  in  the  playfulness  of  youth, 

I  smiled  at  Wisdom's*  lore ; 
The  solemn  brow  of  sombre  Truth 

I  thought  was  wrinkled  o*er  ; 
Prudish  philosophy,  I  said, 

Might  chasten  every  feature ; 
But  Pleasure-^carelesSf  artless  maid- 
Is  twice  as  true  to  Nature. 
When  Science  tum*d,  with  dreary  look, 
The  leaves  of  her  ungainly  book, 
I  said,  the  dotard  fool  must  dream 

Who'd  turn  the  leaves  with  thee ; 
The  bard  that  sang  by  Avon*s  stream 

Has  brighter  charms  for  me. 
And,  musing  over  Livy's  page, 
I  thoaght  the  Syracusan  sage 

Deserved  not  half  the  glory 
or  that  heroic*  faithful  band. 
Who  struggled  for  their  native  land. 
While  he  was  trncing  on  the  sand 

What  never  lived  in  story. 
And  when  I  mark*d  the  hectic  streak 
On  Study*s  pale  and  fevered  cheek, 
And  saw  my  comrades  trace  afar 


The  twinklings  of  some  silent  star, 
I  said  to  each,  in  playful  mirth. 

Why  gax9  on  lights  above  you  ? 
Oh,  rather  seek  some  maid  of  earth. 

And  make  her  warmly  love  you. 
But  now  I  follow  in  its  flight 

One  star,  though  tempests  lower, 
And  clouds  may  hide  it  from  my  aifht ; 

For  Ellen,  in  her  lonely  bower. 
Has  sworn  to  watch  its  golden  light 

At  the  same  dreary  hour. 
And  when  we  see  that  orb  arise, 

And  tinge  the  mountain-heather, 
Our  souls  they  mix  their  waimeat  siglu,  ' 

And  fondly  beat  together. 
Oh,  if  that  little  star  could  hear 

My  vows,  and  share  each  feeling. 
And  whisper  to  my  lady's  ear, 

Each  thought  of  mine  revealiag..- 
Fd  say,  though  far  thy  boy  may  be. 

His  spirit  ne'er  shall  rove; 
And  she  would  whisper  back  to  me. 

How  changeless  was  her  love  1  ' 
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Oir  tbe  96tli  of  the  Tth  montli — that  is,  in 
eonunon  parlance,  on  the  S6th  of  July — 1835, 
I  went  on  board  the  Lord  Liverpool  steamer, 
boimd  for  Ostend.  We  had  a  long  and  disagree- 
ible  passage,  and  were  glad  when  we  reached 
the  shore  early  the  next  morning.  After  a  hasty 
breakfast  and  a  walk  round  the  town,  I  was 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  the  passage-boat,  set- 
ting off  for  Bruges. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  pleasure  of  gliding 
along  this  canal,  but  it  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions ;  this  was  owing,  probably,  to  the  delight- 
fol  contrast  which  it  afforded  to  the  rough  sea, 
and  the  painful  scene  of  the  preceding  day  and 
night  Smooth,  wide,  sparkling  waters  were 
beneath  and  around  us,  and  a  bright  blue  sky 
was  orer  our  heads.  We  had  an  agreeable  and 
instrnctive  conwersation  where  I  wad  seated ;  for 
I  had  found  some  pleasing  acquaintances  of  mine 
on  board  the  steamboat,  who  were  on  their  way 
toBmges;  and  our  party  was  joined  by  two  other 
fellow-passengers,  brothers,  whose  connexions 
vere  known  to  me,  and  who  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  voyage  down  the  canal. 

No  scene  could  be  more  opposite  to  my  love 
of  the  sublime  and  picturesque  than  that  afforded 
by  the  well-cultivated  banks  on  which  we  gazed : 
but  there  was  in  everything  around  us  a  calm, 
cbeerful,  comfortable  appearance,  which  struck  a 
pleasurable  chord  in  my  heart ;  and  1  should  not 
bare  been  sorry  to  enjoy  for  many  hours  the  mo- 
notonous but  soothing  gliding  of  the  trechscuyt. 
Sooner,  therefore,  than  I  desired,  did  the  pale 
grej  towers  of  Bruges,  rising  in  the  distance, 
break  on  the  monotony  of  the  view,  while  the 
cheerful  sound  of  the  bells  seemed  to  chime  out 
our  weleome. 

We  reached  Bruges  by  half-past  nine  in  the 
Doming,  having  left  Ostend  at  half.past  six. 

The  consciousness  that  we  were  in  a  Catholic 
country  was  immediately  forced  upon  us  ;  for  it 
vas  not  only  the  Sabbath  day,  but  it  was  the 
l^ete  de  St  Jacques,  and  preparations  for  it  were 
making  in  every  street.  From  the  windows  and 
balconies,  as  we  passed  along,  we  saw  tapestry, 
PJ  silken  draperies,  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
lunging  down ;  and,  before  some  of  the  doors,  the 
street  appeared  carpeted  :  but  probably  this  seem- 
ing carpet  was  made  of  the  leaves  and  petals  of 
lloven,  nixed  with  coloured  sands  or  earths;  such 
c^ta  being,  as  I  was  informed,  frequently  com- 
posed on  such  occasions.  This  information  explai  n. 
cd  to  me  a  passage  in  one  of  Madame  de  Se  vigne's 
fetters  which  I  had  not  been  able  previously  to 
nodentand.  She  says,  that  when  the  Prince  de 
^We  gave  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a  most  magnl- 
^t  entertainment  atChantilly,theKing  supped 
|A  a  room  tapUiS  de  jonquil  tea,  (carpeted  with 
jonquils,)  which  cost  a  thousand  crovsna !  and 
P^nzled  indeed  was  I  to  conceive  hew  these  frag- 
rant and  lovely  flowers  could  have  been  disposed 
of  to  lay  adtantage^  if  strewed  like  roshei  on  the 


floor :  but  now  I  feel  sure  that  they  were  plucked 
off  their  stalks,  and  pressed  so  closely  together, 
that  they  formed  one  brilliant,  compact,  thick- 
woven  carpet,  to  the  eye,  while  every  foot  that 
trod  on  it  forced  from  the  bruised  materials  the 
most  delicious  odour.  The  less  costly  carpet  to 
do  honour  to  St  James,  was  certainly  not  frag- 
rant, but  it  was  calculated  to  attract  the  eye  of 
a  stranger  unused  to  such  sights ;  and  some  of  us 
were  ilot  sorry  that  we  arrived  to  witness  a  scene 
we  could  not  have  beheld  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  chimes /rom  the  tall 
tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville*  were  sweetly  and  al- 
most incessantly  playing,  and  seemed  to  suit  the 
brilliancy  of  the  streets,  and  the  evident  excite, 
ment  of  the  people.  These  chimes  are  reckoned 
the  finest  in  Europe ;  and  they  play  four  times 
in  an  hour,  by  means  of  machinery .t 

There  is  a  Protestant  church  at  Bruges,  in 
which  service  is  performed  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  my  companions  went  to  it  soon  after  we 
reached  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  that  truly  excel- 
lent hotel,  in  which  we  took  up  our  abode.  They 
returned  time  enough  to  dine  at  the  table  d'hote 
at  an  early  hour,  and  at  five  we  set  off  to  follow 
the  procession  of  St  Jacques. 

It  was  begun  by  the  priest  carrying  the  host 
under  a  splendid  canopy,  but  preceded,  on  this 
occasion,  by  a  white  bust  of  the  saint,  on  a  sort 
of  sarcophagus  of  blackand  gold,  which  was  raised 
high  enough  to  be  seen  by  every  one  as  i1^  passed 
along.  Where  what  is  called  a  reposoiri^  was 
erected  the  procession  stopped,  and  the  priest 
deposited  the  host  on  the  altar,  on  each  side  of 
which  stood  high  and  beautiful  orange  trees  and 
oleanden  (the  Persian  rose)  in  full  bloom.  Then 
mass  was  performed,  and  offerings  made  by  many 
of  the  bye-standers. 

But  the  procession  owed  much  of  its  charms, 
in  my  eyes,  to  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Bruges ; 
for  finer  forms  and  lovelier  faces  I  never  saw. 
I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  lower  classes 
have  now  generally  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
Parisian  population,  and  that  they  have  laid  aside 
the  black  "  faille,"  or  long  scarf,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  cloak  as  well  as  veil,  and  is  still 
worn  both  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels. 

That  evening,  much  to  our  regret,  the  M-  s 
left  us  to  pursue  their  journey  to  Neufch&tel ; 
and  the  next  morning  I,  with  equal  regret,  bade 
farewell  to  my  other  companions,  who  proceeded 
by  the  canal  to  Ghent. 

I  stayed  to  see  something  more  of  the  town,  to 
observe  those  curiously  ornamented  gables  which 


*  Commonly  ao  called ;  but  ita  real  name  is  said  to  be 
«« Lea  Ualles." 

f  Thia  machinery  coniiats  of  an  enormout  brasa  cflia- 
der,  acting  lilce  the  barrel  of  an  organ,  and  aeCtiDg  in  mo- 
tion  the  kty  of  the  inatnunent :  but  on  Sabbath  daye^ 
from  half-past  eleven  to  twelve,  the  chimee  are  played  by 
a  muBiclan. 

X  Htrei  reposoir  means  tn  altar. 
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it  has  in  common  with  other  Flemish  towns,  and 
to  visit  some  of  its  public  buildings.  But  my 
principal  reason  for  prolonging  my  stay  was  to 
Tisit  the  convent  of  the  Austin  nuns,  or>  as  it 
is  usually  called,  the  Convent  des  Dames  Ang- 
laises* — (the  ISnglish  ladies.)  One  of  these  nuns 
I  had  known  from  my  childhood  ;  she  was  a  na- 
tive of  my  own  city,  and  she  came  thither  from 
Bruges  to  visit  her  parents,  before  she  took  the 
final  vows,  and  bade,  as  she  believed^  a  last  fare- 
well to  England. 

During  her  stay  at  N.,  I  was  introduced  to  her, 
and  I  thought  it  a  feather  in  my  cap  (to  use  a 
common  phrase)  to  be  able  to  say,  when  I  heard 
she  was  professed,  that  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
real  nun — that  something  so  unlike  any  other 
being  of  my  acquaintance :  but  I  wished  much 
that  I  could  have  seen  her  in  her  dress !  Little 
did  I  think  this  wish  was  so  near  being  accom- 
plished ;  for  sister  R.  was  too  soon  convinced 
that  she  had  not  yet  bidden  England  farewell 
for  ever.  ^The  Austin  nuns  were  forced  to  fly 
to  England,  to  escape  from  revolutionary  horrors, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gage  kindly  allowed  them  to 
take  refuge  in  his  ancient  seat  near  Bury  St 
Edmunds.   And  there  I  visited  them  in  the  year 

^_ ;  there  I  attended  vespers,  and  was  made 

known  to  the  A])bess — a  noble-looking  woman, 
and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Such  visits  were  then  quite  new  to  me ;  and 
fhis  left  so  pleasant  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
tiiat  1  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  my  friend  at 
her  own  home ;  and  having  sent  word  to  the 
ponvent,  by  one  of  the  boarders  there,  who  dined 
at  our  table  d'hote,  that  I  should  call  the  next 
day,  I  trusted  \  should  not  be  disappointed. 
But,  alas !  I  was.  The  dear  old  nun  said  that  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  see  me ;  and,  no  doubt, 
she  was  glad  of  so  sufficient  an  excuse;  for, 
though  the  sight  of  her  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  my  feelings,  by  recalling  some  plea- 
sant recollections  of  days  for  ever  gone,  and 
ever  dear,  the  sight  of  me  could  only  have 
recalled  persons,  scenes,'  and  places,  which  she 
probably  wished  to  forget ;  and  even  with  Hen- 
grave,  her  place  of  refuge,  she  could  have  no 
very  pleasant  association.  Besides,  1  have  since 
recolfected  that  I  sent  her  my  married  name, 
and  no  other,  and  I  was  not  married  when  \ 
calle4  on  her  at  llengraye ;  therefore  she  could 
have  considered  me  only'  as  an  intrusive  stran- 
ger, though  I  came  from  her  native  place.  At 
the  time,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  exceeding- 
ly disappointed;  thoi;^h  I  was  made  some  amends 
by  pleasant  conversation  with  the  Superior  and 
others  of  the  sisters,  especially  with  a  very 
agreeable  Englishwoman,  the  sister  of  a  friend 
of  mine ;  and  t  saw  the  beautiful  chapel,  having 
regretted,  with  the  obliging  nuns,  that  I  had 
not  come  when  the  King  and  Queen  did ;  for 
then  I  might  have  been  permitted  to  see  the 
whole  convent,  which  is  a  very  la^e  and  hand- 
some building. 

*  This  convent  was  Tounded  more  than  a  century  ago, 
for  forty  mms,  natives  of  Eniland  and  Ireland. 


Having  heard  that  a  grand  archery  meeting, 
at  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  been 
expected  to  shoot,  out  to  which  he  had  sent  a 
deputy,  had  been  held  the  preceding  day,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  convent,  and  was  then 
still  going  on,  I  resolved  to  drive  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  having  first  been  assured  by  mj 
commissionnaire,  or  guide,  that  I  should  be  ad- 
mitted. The  Society  of  Archers  here  is  a  very 
ancient  institution.  It  was  originally  established 
for  the  defence  of  the  city :  but,  happy  change ! 
it  is  now  kept  up  for  amusement  only. 

Five  prizes  annually  are  given  by  the  gpTem- 
ment,  consisting  of  silver  cups  and  candlesticks. 
For  these  the  archers  shoot  at  five  small  birds. 
not  larger  than  a  sparrow,  made  of  wood,  and 
silvered  over :  these  are  hung  on  the  edge  of 
a  very  lofty  pole,  which  stands  on  an  exceed- 
ingly high  mount  of  green  smooth-shaven  turf. 
On  the  same  pole  are  hung  gilt  ba^ls,  which  are 
aimed  at  by  the  archers  when  the  birds  are  shot 
off.    At  the  very  top  of  the  pole  hung  one  of  the 
five  birds,  and  he  who  shot  it  off  was,  1  believe, 
to  have  the  first  prize.  I  could  not  discover  hov 
the  birds  were  fastened  to  the  pole,  but  probahly 
by  means  of  wires  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
they  must  be  excellent  marksmen  who  hit  either 
the  birds  or  the  balls.  I  entered  the  enclosure^ 
a  spacious  green  field,  or  close,  in  the  midst  of 
the  pasture  i  and  it  was  a  striking  scene.    The 
mount,  vith  the  curious  erection  on  its  top,  first 
attracted  my  attention ;  then  the  tents,  full  of 
people   and  refreshments,  whence  occasionally 
were  heard  the  tones  of  the  harp  and  of  a  mili- 
tary band.    But  I  was  most  attracted  by  the 
shooters  in  their  grass-green  jackets  ani  panta- 
loons, and  their  picturesque  green  caps,  in  which 
were  placed,  and  also  in  their  button-boles,  arti- 
ficial rosebuds ;  and  I  found  that  every  archer 
put  a  rosebud  in  his  cap  or  jacket  for  every  time 
he  hit  his  mark  on  the  two  days  of  the  archery. 
Nor  could  I  be  blind  to  the  superior  hilarity  in 
the  countenances  of  those  who  most  abounded 
in  these  blooming  proofs  of  skill.     The  field  was 
so  large,  that  there  was  no  crowd  whatever,  and 
the  spectators  stood  in  groups  or  sat  on  benches. 
Amongst  some  of  these  gatherings,  I  saw  as  many 
fine  forms  and  faces  as  I  had  observed  on  the 
preceding  day :  but  thesd  were  certainly  not  of 
the  same  class^  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
to  what  grades  in  society  the  persons  assembled 
generally  belonged.    I  at  last  came  to  the  con- 
clusionHhat  the  shooters,  their   families,  and 
their  friends,  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the 
citizens  of  Bruges :  but  that  persons  of  lower 
grades  were  admitted  to  witness  the  sports ;  and 
a  great  number  of  the  spectators  were  of  the 
same  class  as  my  commissionnaire,  whom  I  saw 
enjoying  himself  amongst  them.    I  sat  for  some 
minutes  near  some  beautiful  children,  to  whom 
I  was  an  object  of  evident  wonder :  but  they  were 
too  well-bred  to  laugh,  as  they  gazed  on  my  sio- 
gular  costume ;  and  their  parents  were  evident- 
ly persons  oi  some  importance. 

But  not  one  word  of  iF'rench  could  I  hear,  and 
I  never  felt  so  ill  at  ease  before.    At  length. 
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howertT,  wlien  I  saw  the  las^  bird  totter  to  its 
fall,  and  when  many  were  instantly  hurrying  to 
t  bnUding,  supported  by  pillars^  and  open  in 
fronts  a  gentleman  politely  addressed  me  in 
Freoch,  and  begged  to  conduct  me  to  the  build- 
ing before  us.    There  he  gave  me  a  seat,  and 
left  me  without  explaining  what  I  came  to  see  : 
but  that  icon  explained  itself  in  some  measure ; 
for,  looking  behind  me,  I  saw  the   glittering 
prizes  arranged  in  order ;  and  then  I  saw  two 
large  rases  at  the  top  of  a  long  table,  before 
vhich  stood  a  gentleman,  without  his  coat,  and 
vith  his  shirt-sleeve  turned  up  to  the  elbow  of 
the  right  arm,  prepared  to  plunge  that  arm  into 
the  rases.    Again  did  I  lament  my  ignorance  of 
tLe  Flemiflh  language,  for  I  wanted  to  ask  so 
maof  questions  :  but  1  had  pow  no  opportunity, 
could  1  have  done  it  with  any  hope  of  obtain- 
lag  an  answer ;  for  every  one  was  engrossed 
vith  what  was  going  forward.    Tjie  gentleman 
It  the  table  plunged  his  naked  arm  into  one  of 
the  vases,  and  drew  out  a  folded  paper,  which 
]>e  haoded  to  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed 
ne,  and  he  read  it  aloud  ;  on  which  there  was  a 
iort  of  shouting ;  while  the  arm  again  disap- 
peared in  the  second  vase,  and  thence  came 
uother  paper,  w|iich  was  read    aloud  by  the 
same  gentleman,  and  then  there  was  another 
ifaout.    This  process  continued  some  minutes, 
and  the  only  variety  in    it    was    the    varying 
loudness  and  length  of  the  different  shouts.    I 
therefore  concluded  that  the  papers  contained 
the  names  of  the  successful  archers,  and  of  the 
prize  or  prizes  each  had  gained ;  and  that  the 
difference  of  the  shouts,  in  their  length  and  loud- 
ness, depended  either  on  the  degree  of  favour 
with  which  the  shooter  was  regarded  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, or  on  the  number  of  successful  shots 
vhich  the  paper  read  recorded.    But  I  at  last 
grew  weary  of  conjecturing,  and  weary  of  llsten- 
uig  to  sounds  of  joy  in  which  I  could  not  parti- 
cipate, and  of  witnessing  t^ie  evidences  of  success 
in  which  I  could  take  no  interest ;  therefore, 
thinking  that  my  situation  was  rather  a  ridicu- 
lous one,  and  feeling  that  truly  unpleasant  con- 
BcioQsoess  of  being  alone  and  joyless  in  a  joyous 
nt)wd,  I  left  my  seat;  and  went  in  search  of  my 
guide,  who  asked  me  if  Madame  would  not  stay 
and  see  the  prizes  given :  but  I  told  him  I  was 
quite  satisfied,  and,  hastenipg  to  my  carriage^ 
hade  him  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  me  to  the 
hospital  of  St  Jean.    There  I  was  shewn  some 
very  curious  pictures  by  Hemling :  but  they  have 
been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  1  shall 
not  enter  into   any  details  concerning  them. 
This  hospital  is  under  the  care  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  tend  the  sick  and  wounded  \n  spa- 
cious and  clean  wards  ;  and  the  garden  is  exten- 
^Te.   The  large  open  hall  is  a  very  ancient 
Cothic   apartment,    with    lofty  pillars.      The 
listers  were*  civil,  but  not  at  all  inclined  to 
conrerse;  which  I  imputed  to  their  probably 
flight  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

My  next  drive  was  to  the  school  of  the  Abb^ 
lie  Tour ;  j  school  for  poor  girls,  who  are  taught 
uere  to  weave  tliat  handsoine  la<;9  Icnoif  n  by 


the  name  of  Valenciennes.  I  was  advised  to  go 
to  this  establishment  by  one  of  the  Austin  nuns, 
or  I  should  have  missed  seeing  one  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Bruges.  I  was  most 
courteously  received  by  the'Saperior,  the  head  of 
eleven  sisters,  who  attend  on  170  girls;  and 
everything  wore  the  appearance  of  cleanliness, 
convenience,  and  industry.  I  found  all  the  girls 
at  work,  and  the  Superior  reading  beside  them ; 
and  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  latter,  that  1  felt 
unwilling  to  depart.  Her  fine  eyes  retained 
some  of  the  brilliancy  of  youth,  and  her  counte- 
nance was  beaming  with  benevolence. 

"  You  must  see  our  chapel,'*  she  said,  "  before 
you  go,  and  I  will  conduct  you  thither." 

pleased  was  I  when,  on  entering,  I  found  f 
could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  praise  its  excel- 
lence in  such  glowing  terms  as  repaid  piy  amiable 
guide  for  her  trouble.  'That  chapel  is,  indeed, 
the  perfection  of  simple  yet  costly  beauty  I  It 
is  entirely  of  white  marble  and  gold;  and  the 
friezes  and  bas-relievos  have  no  colour  in  them, 
save  shades  of  grey  and  black.  ]t  was  unlike 
any  chapel  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  did  not  at  all 
exaggerate  in^the  praises  which  I  uttered.  "  Do 
come  and  see  me'  agahi,"  said  the  kind  little 
nun  :  but  I  could  not ;  and  reluctantly  I  bade  her 
farewell. 

My  last  visit  was  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notrq 
Dame,  whose  various  beauties  have  been  so  fre- 
quently and  powerfully  narrated,  that  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  my  mention  of  them.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  elaborately  carved  in  wood,  is  eminently 
beautiful  as  a  work  of  art  of  that  kind ;  and  the 
confessionals  also  were  well  deserving  of  notice. 
In  a  side  chapel,  is  a  very  striking  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo. 
In  another  chapel,  in  the  same  aisle,  are  the 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy^ 
and  of  Mary  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  £mpe. 
ror  Maximilian.  The  effigies  of  both  father  and 
daughter,  made  of  copper,  richly  gilt,  repose,  at 
full  length,  on  slabs  of  black  marble.  This  Duke, 
and  this  his  only  child,  were  the  fast  scions  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  the  last  native  sove- 
reigns of  the  Netherlands-^an  historical  record 
of  little  interest  to  me  :  but  I  was  interested  in 
seeing  that  this  father  and  daughter,  who  loved 
each  other  tenderly  in  life,  were  not  in  death 
divided.  Nor  could  I  help  feeling  a  sort  of 
affectionate  pity  for  Mary  of  Burgundy,  that 
tender  but  ill-judging  wife,  who,  in  order  to 
spare  her  imperial  husband  pain,  concealed  from 
every  one  that  she  had  received  an  injury  by  a 
fall  from  her  horse  when  hawking  by  his  side. 
The  truth  was  discovered  too  late  to  save  her 
life  and  that  of  her  unborn  infant.  Thus,  from 
the  kind  but  weak  desire, to  spare  her  affection- 
ate husband  a  slight  uneasiness,  she  was  the 
means  of  inflicting  on  him  pangs  the  most 
severe.  Another  proof,  among  many  others,  of 
the  folly  and  danger  even  of  the  bett  intentioned 
concealment- 

Having  now  seen  most  of  the  prominent  ob- 
jects to  be  visited  in  Surges^  I  resolved  to  delay 
no  longer  my  departure  for  Ghent:  but  I  wak 
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Borry  to  leave  tliat  interesting^  city^  with  which 
1  Beemed  to  have  heen  so  well  and  bo  long  ac- 
quainted^ from  peruBing  the  pages  of  history  and 
romance,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  even  to 
walk  through  its  comparatively  lonely  streets, 
and  gaze  on  its  painted  and  turreted  gables,  and 
the  ornamented  fronts  of  its  houses,  telling  of 
past  magnificence.  Some  travellers  say  that  it 
has  an  air  of  desolation ;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  metropolis  should  be 
thus  impressed,  as,  except  on  holidays,  there  are 
few  persons  to  be  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
But  those  who  dwell  in  provincial  townB  are 
not,  I  think,  likely  to  unite  in  this  opinion.  For 
my  part,  I  saw  it  in  such  delightful  weather, 
that  everything  around  looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful ;  and  I  suspect  that  our  impressions  of  towns, 
and  even  of  faces  and  persons,  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely relied  upon,  when  seen  under  a  cloudless 
sky  and  in  glowing  sunshine. 

DEPABTURE  FOR  GHENT,  AND  VISIT  TO 
THE  GRAND  BEGUINAGE. 

Though  I  had  scarcely  been  able  to  sleep,  from 
the  noise  of  children  playing  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  court  under  my  window,  and  from  the  almost 
Ceaseless  sound  of  the  carriUon,  I  rose  full  of 
cheerful  expectation  to  prepare  for  my  voyage 
to  Ghent  by  the  treckscuyt,  which  was  to  set  off 
early.  Though  sorry  on  some  accounts  to  quit 
Bruges,  I  was  not  reluctant  to  go  where  I  hoped 
to  find  French  generally  spoken  ;  and,  by  half- 
past  seven  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself  com- 
fortably seated  on  the  deck  of  a  very  handsome 
barge,  elegantly  fitted  up,  in  the  cabin  of  which 
was  every  accommodation  for  breakfasting  or 
Bleeping.  But  I  preferred  remaining  where  I 
could  see  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  banks,  and 
gaze  upon  the  smooth  and  sparkling  water ;  en- 
joying what  the  poet  laureat  thus  describes — 

'<  Europe  can  boaiit  no  lorelier,  goodlier  icene 
Than  that  through  which  oar  pleasant  paiiage  lay, 
By  fertile  fieldi,  and  frititfal  gardeni  green  i 
The  jonniey  of  a  bright  antomnal  day." 

A  Flemish  gentleman  sat  beside  me,  and  a  young 
Englishman  behind  me,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
I  had  a  pleasant  conversation.  He  told  me  he 
lived  at  Bruges,  was  going  to  Ghent  purposely 
to  see  a  picture  exhibiting  there ;  a  proof  of  his 
fondpess  for  art ;  and  he  was  probably  something 
of  an  artist  himself,  as  he  drew  for  me,  on  his 
card,  an  exact  representation  of  the  birds  and  gilt 
balls,  and  the  machine  on  which  they,  trembling, 
hung  at  the  archery  meeting ;  from  him  I  learned 
what  I  have  communicated  respecting  the  So- 
ciety of  Archers.  I  was  sorry  when  he  left  the 
deck  for  the  cabin.  The  Flamand  was  very  talka- 
tive and  polite ;  the  other  passenger,  an  English- 
man, who  had  come  with  me  from  the  hotel, 
where  he  had  arrived  the  day  before,  was  re* 
markably  silent,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  "  dolce 
far  niente"  of  his  situation.  But,  much  to  my 
amusement,  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain 
inactive;  for,  as  soon  as  the  noble  towers  of 
Ghent  appeared  in  sight,  the  Flamand  urged 
bim  to  exert  hiatelf  in  my  af  rvice«  and  super- 


intend the  landing  of  my  baggage  with  proper 
celerity.  He  readily  obeyed  orders ;  and,  with 
our  packages  united  on  one  brouette,  we  direct- 
ed the  porter  to  she  w  us  the  way  to  the  Leon  d'or ; 
but  it  was  too  full  to  admit  us,  and  we  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  where  we  immediately 
obtained  excellent  accommodation.* 

As  the  dinner  at  the  table  d'hote  was  over,  we 
agreed  to  dine  together.  My  companion  soon 
told  me  the  short  story  of  his  life.  I  found  he 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  known  to 
some  friends  of  mine  in  the  place  where  he  re- 
sided ;  that  he  had  been  bred  to  medicine,  but 
on  having  an  independence  left  him,  he  had 
given  up  the  profession,  resolving  to  devote  hti 
time  to  travelling;  and  when  I  last  heard  of  him 
from  a  mutual  acquaintance,  he  was  travelling 
still.  That  evening  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
Beguinage,  which  I  was  impatient  to  see,  having 
heard  and  read  much  of  the  Begruines,  thoie 
devoted  "  Sisters  of  Charity." 

It  was  as  the  time  of  vespers  drew  near  that 
we  repaired  to  their  spacious  and  very  hand- 
some church ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  clock  stmck 
six,  we  saw,  first  one  sister,  and  then  another, 
enter  the  aisle  where  we  stood.      They  wore 
the  usual  dress  of  the  Soenrs  de  la  Charity ;  bot, 
in  addition,  they  had  a  piece  of  white  linen, 
about  a  yard-and-half  square,  folded  up,  and 
lying  on  the  top  of  their  very  particular  cap. 
Immediately  on  entering,  each  youthful  sister 
knelt  down  on  the  pavement,  and  each  elder- 
ly  one  on  a  chair:    she  then  took  the  folded 
linen  off  her  head,  shook  it  out  of  the  folds  in  t 
moment,  with  a  dexterity  which  practice  alone 
could  give,  and  throwing  it  over  her  face  and  shoul- 
ders, she  advanced  farther  into  the  aisle,  knelt 
down  there,  probably  on  her  own  accustomed 
place,  and  became  instantly  a  sort  of  statue  of 
devotion.     I  am  quite  sure  that  we  saw  above 
three  hundred  thus  enter,  and  thus  act.    But 
there  were  about  a  dozen  nuns  who  came  in, 
veiled  already  by  a  long  black  mantle,  which  not 
only  fell  over  their  faces,  but  wrapt  their  whole 
persons  round.    These  had  been,  as  I  was  told, 
walking  into  the  town  on  errands  of  business  or 
Christian  kindness,  and  therefore  were  habited 
thus. 

These  black-robed  sisters,  some  of  whom  were 
very  fine  taU  women,  after  the  usual  proatrationi, 
on  entering,  took  their  places  amidst  the  other 
sisters,  and  by  their  sable  garments  relieved  tbe 
monotony  of  the  scene ;  for,  so  many  hundred 
women  kneeling  in  rows,  their  heads  and  shonl- 
ders  covered  with  such  thick  white  veils,  looked 
like  80  many  marble  efiigiea ;  and  though  the 
sight  was  curious  and  impressive,  there  was  a 
great  want  in  it  of  the  picturesque. 

*  Ohent  or  Gaud,  once  the  capital  of  Flandera,  it  said 
to  have  now  about  85,000  inhabitants.  In  the  time  of 
Charlet  V.,  it  was  eo  large  that  the  Baperor  aaid,  lanch- 
inglf,  that  he  could  put  all  Paris  into  hit  Gaad  (^ 
glove ,-)  but  it  wai  then  deemed  the  largest  city  in  KnropCi 
and  contained  85,000  hoosn— 175,000  inhabitiinta.  U  is 
aaid  to  stand  on  twenty^aeven  itlandi,  which  islands  tn 
conasctsd  by  900  bridgea 
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At  leogtli  the  organ  sounded ;  some  of  the 
ibten  ascended  to  the  gallery^  and  vespers  be- 
gaii.  The  singing,  which  was  entirely  performed 
hj  the  sisters,  appeared  to  me  rather  good  than 
otbervise,  some  of  the  voices  being  very  fine ; 
lod  I  was  much  interested  in  watching  the  coun- 
tenances and  gestures  of  the  supplicants  near  me. 

Before  a  crucifix  knelt  an  old  man,  with  long 
white  hair,  stretching  out  his  arms^  and  throwing 
hack  his  head  in  a  manner  so  forced  and  unna- 
tunl,  while  his  expression  was  devotional,  that 
I  was  Munetimes  afraid  he  was  acting  a  part,  in 
erder  to  attract  attention,  and  perhaps  to  obtain 
sLds  :  but  I  soon  after  saw  one  of  the  sisters  in 
the  same  extraordinary  position ;  and,  being  con- 
Tioced  she  was  in  earnest  in  her  devotions,  1  felt 
uxious  to  know  what  such  contortions  meant. 
However,  I  did  not  gain  the  desired  informa- 
tion till  I  reached  Aix  la  Chapelle:  there  I  learnt 
tliat  the  painful  position  in  question  was  in- 
tended ss  an  imitation  of  that  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  cross. 

DariDg  the  service,  I  saw  a  sister  come  out  of 
t  door  near  the  altar,  and  go  round  with  a  sort 
of  open  box  in  her  hand,  to  collect  alms,«as  I 
npposed.  Much  did  I  dread  her  coming  up  to 
me,  as  I  had  no  money  in  my  pockets  save  Eng. 
liah  halfpence.  However,  I  gave  them,  and  she 
teemed  not  to  notice  what  my  gift  was.  As  soon 
li  Tespers  were  over,  we  saw  each  white-coifed 
lister  take  off  her  veil,  fold  it  up  carefully,  place 
it  on  her  head  as  beforehand  quit  the  church; 
end  I  returned  home  soon  after,  pleased  with 
having  beheld  a  eight  so  new  and  striking  as  this 
IsTf^a  aaicmbly  of  Beguines  at  vespers. 

These  sisters,  who,  some  say,  derive  their  name 
from  the  foundress  of  their  order,  named  Begoe, 
live,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  in  separate  houses. 
The  Beguinage  is  almost  a  little  town  of  itself; 
ind  on  the  door  of  each  house  is  the  name  of  its 
iihabitant  or  of  her  patron  saint.  1  ventured  to 
^tak  to  some  of  the  sisters  whom  I  met  in  one 
of  the  squares  into  which  the  buildings  are  di. 
Tided:  but  they  smiled,  shook  their  heads,  and 
answered  me  in  Flemish ;  and  I  went  to  rest, 
*jRin  deploring  my  ignorance. 


VISIT  TO  THE  MAISON  DE  DETENTION  LE 
GRAND,  OR  PRISON  OF  GHENT. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  this  prison,  that  I  had 
I  strong  desire  to  visit  it.  Therefore,  before  I 
kft  London,  I  requested  the  Belgian  Minister^ 
Monsieur  de  Vandeveyer,  would  be  so  good  as  give 
■ea  letter  to  the  governor  or  commandant  of  the 
crtabtishment,  and  he  kindly  granted  my  request, 
^eeordingly,  1  drove  to  the  prison  the  morn- 
ifif  after  my  arrival,  accompanied  by  my  country- 
^ui  and  fellow  lodger,  with  my  letter  in  my 
^d ;  and  it  was  immediately  carried  to  the  { 
eoamandant,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  go  over 
tte  establishment  with  us  himself. 

This  prison  was  celebrated,  even  before  it  had 
attained  its  present  advantages.  It  is  on  record, 
that  Howard  the  philanthropist  proposed  it  as  a 
aodel  to  other  countries ;  and  the  plans  of 
this  baildiDg  have  been  imitated  in  the  United 
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States,  in  London,  and  in  Prussia  ;  but  I  believe 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  American  prisons 
have  reached  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence, 
that  they  now  deserve  to  be  held  up  as  models 
themselves.  The  form  is  that  of  an  immense 
octagon  ;  and  it  is  agreeably  situated  on  that 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Bruges  canal,  whidi 
serves  as  a  public  walk  :  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
water  is  advantageous  ;  because  it  facilitates  the 
transportation  of  different  sorts  of  merchandise. 

It  might  be  tedious,  were  I  to  detail  the  pro- 
gress by  which  this  prison  reached  its  present 
degree  of  excellence.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
speak  of  it  as  it  now  is. 

It  is  large  enough  to  hold  2^600  prisoners, 
and  its  vastness  and  airiness  strikes  one  on  every 
side;  but  hitherto  the  number  of  inmates  has 
never  exceed  1300. 

As  capital  punishment  has  been  mercifully 
abolished  in  Ghent,  and  also,  I  believe,  through- 
out Belgium,  the  doom  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  die  is  always  changed  to  that  of  per- 
petual imprisonment;  and  they  are  confided, 
not  only  to  the  care  of  the  garrison,  which  is 
changed  every  day,  but  to  the  vigilance  of  a 
commander,  of  a  sub-commander,  of  four  guards 
of  the  first  class,  or  sergeants,  of  a  porter,  and 
of  twenty-seven  guards  of  the  second  class,  or 
turnkeys ;  which  arrangements  must  involve  a 
degree  of  trouble  and  expense  that  a  continu- 
ance of  capital  punishment  would  have  prevented 
— >an  honourable  proof  of  the  disinterested  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  of  the  Government.  It 
has  been  observed,  that,  on  entering  that  part  of 
the  building  which  contains  the  dwellings  and 
workshops  of  some  of  the  male  prisoners,  one 
might  suppose  one's  self  in  a  manufactory  rather 
than  in  a  jail,  from  the  sound  of  the  looms  and 
hammers.  There  are  350  weavers'  frames  in  full 
use,  which  employ  700  individuals  ;  converting 
what  in  former  days  was  a  scene  painful  to  view 
into  one  of  cheerful  industry. 

There  were  1300  prisoners  when  we  went  round 
the  prison,  300  of  whom  were  women. 

We  were  shewn  into  a  room  in  which  were 
many  murderers ;  and  as  I  stood  opposite  to  one 
of  them,  trying  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his  face  unob- 
served, I  fancied  his  were  fixed  on  me  with  such 
a  ferocious  expression,  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  he  wished  to  add  one  more  to  the  number'of  mur- 
ders which  he  had  committed — namely, ^ve  in  all! 
But  he  was  excusable  in  resenting  my  intru. 
sion  into  his  presence  from  mere  curiosity,  and 
without  any  intention  of  even  attempting  to  do 
him  good  ;  therefore,  with  rather  an  upbraiding 
conscience,  as  well  as  agitated  nerves,  I  hurried 
from  the  apartment. 

These  criminals,  eight  I  think  in  number,  were 
hard  at  work,  watched  over  by  one  of  the  gen- 
d'armes,  who  keeps  them  from  uttering  a  word. 
I  understood  that  meals  are  eaten  and  work 
done  throughout  the  prison  in  absolute  silence* 
I  also  understood  that  the  prisoners  sleep  in 
separate  cells,  so  contrived,  that  their  nights  as 
well  as  days  are  passed  in  silence.  But,  in  an 
account  of  this  prison,  published  so  lately  as 
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]834>  I  find  that  the  men  sleep  usoally  two  in  a 
cell  "  in  the  premier  quartier" — that  ia,  where 
the  workmen  and  manufacturers  are*-who  doubt- 
less  make  themselves  amends  in  the  night  for 
the  painful  restraint  put  on  their  tongues  in  the 
dAy.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging^  the 
prison  food — into  details  of  which  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  I  should  enter — is  good^  natritlous^ 
and  sufficient. 

We  went  from  the  murderers'  room  into  an 
apartment  of  immense  length  and  size,  quite  full 
of  looms  ;  between  two  rows  of  which  we  passed 
along  ;  and  erery  loom  had  its  occupants. 

The  men  at  work  were  confined,  1  believe,  for 
▼arious  offences,  and  of  different  degrees,  but 
none  of  them  were  there  for  lifb;  but  I  won- 
dered how  they  could  live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
as  they  were  breathing  then,  and  did  breathe 
every  day.  It  was  close,  foetid,  and  suffocating, 
from  the  crowd  assembled  there ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  every  window  was  closed  ! 

They  were  weaving  trowsers  of  a  very  coarse 
teaterial  for  the  army :  but  I  hurried  over  my 
examination  of  the  manufactures  ;  because  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  breathe,  and  dared  not  shew  that 
I  suffered,  lest  I  should  remind  the  poor  men  of 
their  own  trials ;  and  I  hastened  to  the  open  air 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  could.  When  there,  I 
eagerly  asked  the  commandant  why  the  windows 
were  not  open ;  and  he  told  me,  it  was  because 
the  admission  of  air  instantly  broke  the  thread 
in  the  looms ;  but,  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours, 
they  were  marched  out,  and  all  the  doors  and 
windows  thrown  open  to  ventilate  the  apart- 
ment thoroughly. 

I  asked  him  if  the  thread  could  not  be  har- 
dened by  some  chemical  process ;  but  he  assured 
me  that  every  possible  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain  ;  and  he  believed  that,  after  they  had  been 
at  work  half  an  hour,  they  were  not  conscious  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  pro- 
bably  he  was  right.  I  was  gratified  to  see  the 
pleased  expression  of  the  prisoners'  faces  when 
they  saw  the  commandant.  They  seemed  to 
receivb  him  as  a  welcome  friend ;  and  if  he  was 
the  governor  of  this  jail  in  the  year  1834  as 
well  as  in  1835,  he  was  fully  deserving  of  their 
grateful  regard ;  for  he  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
fliction of  strokes  and  blows  by  the  whip  and  the 
stick,  and  no  inconvenience  has  ever  resulted  from 
it.  The  only  existing  punishments  at  present  are 
the  privation  of  liberty  during  holidays,  Impri- 
aonment  in  a  dungeon  for  three  months  at  most, 
bread  and  water  from  one  day  to  another  ;  and, 
if  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  the  shirt  of  iron 
is  put  on,  which  prevents  the  slightest  motion. 
There  are  three  floors,  along  each  of  which  run 
three  loog  open  galleries,  that  lead  into  the 
cells ;  and  behind  these  are  the  workshops.  The 
cells  are  airy,  and,  as  well  as  the  mattresses, 
sheets,  and  pillows,  look  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  door  of  each  cell  opens  on  the  gallery,  and 
is  numbered.  It  is  also  furnished  with  a  sort  of 
interior  "  trappe,*'  or  wooden  window,  whieh 
opens  and  shuts  at  the  will  of  the  prisoner,  and 
makea  a  sort  of  table  when  half  raised. 


We  next  visited  the  female  prisoners,  who  were 
also  hard  at  work  ;  some  weaving,  some  sewiofif, 
some  knitting.  Their  head-dress,  though  clean,  is 
so  ugly  and  unbecoming,  that  it  must  mortify 
and  pull  down  their  woman's  pride,  however  great 
it  might  have  been ;  but,  perhaps,  they  think  it 
becoming,  and  might  have  been  equally  astonished 
at  the  ugliness  of  mine.  Among  these  300  wo. 
men,  there  was  not  one  murderess ;  an  exemp- 
tion  honourable  to  the  sex :  but,  though  my  sex'i 
pride  might  be  gratified,  my  pride,  as  a  British 
woman,  was  brought  very  low ;  for  1  could  not 
but  own  to  myself,  that,  in  my  country,  it  would 
be  rare  indeed,  among  300  female  prisbn^rs,  not 
to  find  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder. 

To  what  is  this  owing?     Doubtless,  to  the 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits  that  is  drunk  by  women 
in  Britain ;  for  the  newspapers  are  daily  filled 
with  details  of  the  drunkenness  of  women,  nnd 
of  its  murderous  results;  and  when,  in  their 
feurful  inebriety,  they  do  not  commit  murder 
themselves,  they  often  lose  their  lives  in  drunken 
squabbles    with    their    intoxicated    husbands.* 
And  this  goes  on,  in  spite  of  Temperance  and 
Tee-total    societies  '        However,    this    is  no 
proof   that   they    are   not,    every   day,  doing 
more  and  more  good:   but,  while  murders  are 
constantly  held   up   to   public  view,   the  sue 
cesses   of  private   philanthropists  are  allowed 
to    remain    in    comparative    obscurity ;     and, 
as  destructive  storms,  are  recorded  in  the  jonr. 
nals,  with  all  their  fearful  details,  while  no  one 
thinks  of  descHblng  the  course  of  the  quiet  bnt 
useful  river,  which,  as  it  glides  along,  fertilises 
the  soil  around,  and  eonftirsthe  blessing  of  plenty ; 
— so,  while  ihurders  are,  by  means  of  the  press, 
bruited  about  England,  thousands  of  tee-totalleri 
may  assemble  and  drink  their  tea  together,  in- 
creasing  in  numbers  e  ver  y  d  ay,  d  iffusing  their  bene- 
ficial influence  around,  unnotited  and  unknown. 
To  these  useful  societies,  I  can  bid  God  speed ! 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  owing  to  their  exertions 
the  number  of  murders  which  disgrace  our  calen- 
dar will  rapidly  decrease,  and  that  the  women  of 
Britain  will  one  day  as  rarely  deserve  the  name 
of  murderess  as  the  women  of  Belgium.        « 

What  a  digression  !  I  must  hasten  back  to 
the  prison. 

Having  trespasslsd  tin  unreasonable  time  on  the 
commaiidant'e  patience  and  politeness,  we  pre- 
pared to  bid  him  farewell ;  but  we  had  one  thinf 
more  to  see,  namely^  the  etcellent  contrivance 
by  which,  in  case  of  revolt,  all  egress  was  imme- 
diately prevented.  This  is  by  means  of  a  thick 
screen  ot  wall  of  cast  iron,  which  would  let  down 
before  the  gates,  on  a  signal  given,  and  would 
immediately  make  escape  impossible. 

We  then  took  our  leave  of  our  pleasing,  kind, 
and  intelligent  conductor ;  who,  when  he  bade 
ns  farewell,  advised  us  to  visit  certain  other  in. 
stitutions,  and  to  use  his  name  for  our  introduc- 
tion. These  institutions  were :  The  Sourdo 
Muets,  (the  deaf  and  dumb ;)  La  Maiaon  des 

*  Mow  awfully  was  this  result  shewn  very  latelyj  la 
Che  cai^  of  John  Lees. 
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AL'^oes  Homme8>  (tBe  madhouse  for  men ;)  and 
La  Maison  d^a  All^oeea  Femmev^  (the  madhouse 
for  women.) 

But  before  I  quit  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
I  most  Venture  a  few  obsetvatloni  on  the  prison 
of  Ghent;  and  wtty  am  I  io  saf  that  thef  can. 
not  all  be  fa?ourable  ones ;  for  there  is  a  for- 
midable want  of  classiflcAtion  In  the  establish* 
aent ;  a  fault  ^hich  is  well  poiilted  out  In  the 
Fnnch  Guide  des  Vofn^tun  d  Id  Fiite  d$  Gaud, 
and  thieh  I  have  heatd  membeH  of  thU  Prison 
Diieipllfle  Sdciety  in  England  eenture  in  terms 
CDoriiicihgly  eloquatit.  But  #hen  I  eoiisidfer  the 
progressive  improvement  that  Has  taken  place  in 
the  amii^ftilient  df  tbid  lloble  and  kffleietit  build- 
iag;  whta  I  rettiembeir  that  id  this  Catholic 


establishment,  where  the  majority  are  Catholics, 
an  hundred  Protestants  are  allowed  to  have  a 
minister  of  their  d#n  persuasion ;  and  that  a  short 
primary  instruction  is  given  regularly  to  the  men 
by  a  preceptor,  and  to  the  women  by  a  precept- 
rbftsj  I  cannot  but  believe  that)  ere  long,  still 
greater  improvemisnts  will  be  made  in  this  cele- 
brated prison,  and  that  all  ages  afad  all  crimes 
will  be  no  longer  jumbled  together,  but  that  the 
wise;  humAne,  add  toleraiit  Govelrnment,  which 
has  already  done  so  much  for  this  splendid  esta- 
blishment, will  enable  the  commandant  and  hie 
officers,  assisted,  perhnpsi  by  Howards  And  Fl*ys 
of  their  owh,  to  establish  throughout  the  insti- 
tiitiod  a  complete  system  of  classification. 
{To  be  concluded  in  our  next) 


THE  DISSENTERS'  RALLYING  CRY. 


Te  gallant  hearts  of  England, 

Ye  faithful  men  and  true  I 
Who  crush,  with  the  might  of  indignant  right, 

Oppression's  vampire  crew ; 
To  Freedom's  valiant  brotherhood 

Be  now  your  succour  given. 
Who  stand  in  the  dignity  of  men. 

To  fight  for  man  and  Heaven. 

7e  Godly  men  of  England  ! 

Who  scorn  the  wily  race. 
That  make  tke  crook  ahd  the  Sacred  6dok 

But  stepping-slones  to  pldce  ; 
0  sinite,  with  a  holy  vengeance  smite. 

The  priestly  hydra'd  head. 
Which  robs  the  pfoor,  in  the  name  bf  God, 

Of  his  Bible,  loaf,  and  bed  ! 

Te  generous  liearts  of  England ! 

Who  cannot  bbldly  eye 
The  writhing^  of  the  helplesi  wretch. 

In  the  grasp  of  Tyranny, 
Rib  to  the  rescuei  ctrush  the  strong. 

And  m^e  th'  Oppressor  feel. 
That  nought  itiajr  'bidb  your  arih  of  pith. 

And  your  heart  of  prdten  steel. 

Is  this  a  time  for  dalliance. 

In  wantonness  and  ease. 
When  the  trumpet-call  of  Liberty 

Is  borne  on  every  breese  f 
Is  this  a  time  fox  Pleasure's  sound> 

When  muster'd  in  the  field 
Are  Freedom's  fearless  champions,  pledg'd 

To  die  before  they  yield  ? 

Arm — for  the  strife  is  common ; 

'Tis  not  our  cause  alone, 
Tis  the  cause  of  England's  liberties. 

And  the  cause  of  England's  throne ! 
Arm  for  your  hearths  and  altars. 

For  your  country's  soil  and  sod ; 
The  neutral  here  is  the  foe  of  man-* 

He's  the  foe  of  the  living  God  i 

Aad  yon,  my  brother  rtocnsants, 

Wbe  tow  nndying  hate 
"Te  the  greit  Goliath  of  the  Church, 

Ami  wiih  Urj,  tithe,  and  rate 


Go  forth  to  battle  dauntlessly, 

Nor  fear  the  monster  grim ; 
Youif  God  will  make  the  stone  and  sling 

Mighty  to  vanquish  him. 

His  minions  jeer  our  numbers ; 

They'll  soon  unletirn  that  laugh : 
For  the  men  they  face  will  never  strike 

While  a  rag  is  on  their  staff. 
We'll  'bide  by  its  tatter'd  shredlets, 

While  life  or  breath  remains ; 
And  we'll  dye  it  with  out  dear  heart's  blood. 

Ere  we  see  it  wrsath'd  with  chains, 

Ndw  peace  be  with  the  craven 

Whd  ihririks  from  the  martyr's  crown ; 
The  scroll  of  Faine  will  not  blazon  his  hame. 

Nor  send  it  to  ages  down. 
Woman  will  never  smile  on  him— 

Her  iimiles  are  A>ir  thb  brave  ; 
Frbm  the  ybung  child's  mock,  and  the  good 
iliitn'S  icom. 

He  must  hide  in  a  coward's  gtave. 

Then  heavenward  raise  our  banners. 

Where  soon  we  hope  to  be ; 
For  heaven  's  the  home  of  martyr'd  souls 

Of  the  pious,  brave,  and  free. 
But,  no— we  cannot  perish. 

For  the  Just  One  reigiis  on  high  ; 
On  the  bad  he  frowns,  but  his  mercy  hears 

The  righti9ouS,  when  they  cry. 

Then  cheer  ye ! — the  many  will  gladden 

As  the  routed  foe  departs ; 
While  the  few  who  faU  will  live  enshrin'd 

In  the  nation's  heart  of  hearts. 
Their  fame,  like  Hampden's^  Hutchinson's, 

A  beacon-light  for  aye ; 
Their  name  a  spell  the  freeman's  pulse 

Awaking  to  quicker  play. 

Up,  up,  to  the  righteous  strtiggle  ! 

We  must  battle  ere  we  see 
Our  altars,  homes,  and  our  little  ones 

Hallow'd  to  Liberty. 
Then  hurrah  fot  the  Rose  and  Thistle, 

And  hurrah  for  the  Shamrock  green  ; 
And  hurrah  for  our  wives  and  sweethearts. 

And  hnrrah  for  Old  England's  Queen ! 

A.  B.  T.  C.  D. 
Q2 
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OHAPTEB  v. 

The  information  which  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
received  from  our  heroine's  Scottish  nurse^  now 
a  house-letter  in  London  in  high  trusty  gave 
food  for  meditation  during  a  long  and  soli- 
tary ride,  on  which  the  young  man  did  not  per- 
mit even  his  servant  to  follow  him.  On  the 
whole,  it  had  been  much  more  satisfactory  to 
him  than  was  the  intelligence  which  Mistress 
Linton  had  been  able  to  extract  from  him^  either 
relating  to  business  or  friendship.  The  old  lady 
liked  a  reasonable  quid  pro  quo  in  all  things,  and 
fancied  herself  rather  unhandsomely  treated 
when  Charles,  her  great  favourite,  neither  pro- 
mised her  his  interest  with  his  mother  for  her 
former  nursling,  "  poor  Miss  Vilet,"  nor  came 
to  the  point  about  the  finances  of  Professor 
Cryppes.  "  Professor"  sounded  with  dignity  in 
her  Scottish  ears ;  but  paying  eighty  guineas 
a  month  for  a  house,  and  six  more  for  the  stables, 
was  astounding,  whether  for  St  Andrew's  or  Old 
Aberdeen. 

With  Mr  Michael  Twig,  who  was  shortly  after- 
wards sent  by  his  master  for  a  copy  of  the  in- 
ventory, the  Socratic,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
Scottish  mode  of  questioning,  or  pumping,  proved 
sovereign  ;  though  the  result  of  the  process  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  Mistress  Linton.    . 

"  A  music  schulemaster ! — a  fiddler  that  plays 
on  the  organ,  the  kist  of  whistles,  in  their  Pre- 
latic  kirks,  to  set  up  to  pay  for  a  hoose  like 
this !"  was  her  indignant  meditation  over  her  tea. 
"  And  Miss  Vilet  breeding  up  for  a  play-actor ; 
I  think  black-burning  shame  o't;  were  it  bat 
for  the  name  she  bears: — e'en  the  Cawmells, 
that  were  sic  deacons  at  the  trade,  didna  openly 
disgrace  the  country ;  they  had  the  decency  to  ca' 

themsels  Kembtes — set  them  up  ! And 

Majnr  Hamilton's  daughter  to  turn  play-actor ! 
Surely  the  misguided  lassie  might  find  a  better 
calling:  Til  speak  to  her  myself;  it's  my  duty,  an 
a  countrywoman,  to  a  fatherless  and  motherless 

young  thing And  the  clanjamphry  she's 

among  to  run  riot  in  a  hoooe  like  this!  Mr 
Charles  would  need  to  look  for  sikker  caution  for 
the  rent,  I  can  tell  him ;  .  .  .  .  and  the 
waste  o'  the  carpets,  and  clouring  o'  the  knives, 
and  smabhingo*  the  chmee,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

On  this  subject,  the  judgment  of  Sir  George 
Lees  coincided  remarkably  with  that  of  Mrs 
Linton,  the  shrewd  Scotch  house-agent.  The 
agreement  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he 
assailed  Herbert,  when  they  met  at  their  club, 
with — •'  What  scrape  is  this  you  have  got  into, 
Charles,  with  littleCripps  and  Shuffleton's  house? 
What  the  deuce  has  put  it  into  his  scheming 
head  to  take  a  thing  of  that  sort! — he'll  be 
borrowing  of  us  next ;  and  Shuffleton's  attorney 
will  never  get  one  penny  from  him." 

"He  has  me  for  surety,"  replied  Herbert,  in 
m  tone  of  quiet  irony.  «  To  be  sura  that  is  not 
much," 


**  I  cannot  admire  your  prudence  so  moeh  ss 
his  impudence,  Charles.    How  could  you  be  m 


raw  r" 


'*  What  the  deuce  could  I  do  ?  When  Shuffle- 
ton's solicitor  asked  for  references,  and — ^tho 
scrupulous  knave — ^for  security  too,  Mr  Crippi 
did  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  me.  It  had  been 
wiser  had  ha  done  you  the  honour.  Sir  George." 

'^  Thank  yon  !"  was  the  thought  of  the  bar- 
onet, who  said  aloud ;  **  And  to  plant  himselfi 
with  all  his  tribe,  just  under  our  noses : — it  ii 
enough,  by  Jove!  to  desecrate  the  entire  quarter. 
Could  you  not  have  given  Shuflleton's  <fber  a  hint 
to  say  that  another  negotiation  for  the  houae 
was  all  but  concluded — that  the  rant  was  a  bund- 
red  and  fifty  pounds  a-month — that" 

''I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  Ue 
about  it,  Sir  George,"  said  the  young  man, 
coldly. 

"  Ah,  weU,  Mrs  Herbert,  dear  kind  soul,  must 
just  pay  when  the  time  comes — though  I  hope 
she  may  not  need" 

^'  As  do  I — for  she  sha'n't  ;^that  I  am  deter- 
mined on,  whatever  ba  the  consequence.  My 
step-mother  has  been  far  too  generous — too 
indulgent  to  me  already.  You  know  well,  Sir 
George,  the  sacrifices  which  my  generous  mother 
has  made  to  clear  o£F  my  foolish  Oxford  and 
Turf  encumbrances,  and  save  me  the  exposure 
which  1  richly  deserved.  By  heavens  !  I  adore 
the  spirit  of  my  father's  wifa^I  were  the  most 
ungrateful,  insensible  cub  alive  else." 

And  yet  there  ware  times  when  Charles  Her- 
bert was  tempted  to  ba  thus  ungrateful,  and  to 
wish  that  his  step-mother,  with  much  leas  indul- 
gence, allowed  him  a  little  mora  personal  inde- 
pendence.    Lightly  and  gently  as  aha   carried 
the  rein,  he  knew  that  the  bit  was  that  a  ;  though 
it  was  only  felt  from  the  restive  motions  of  the 
proud  and  but  half-broken  colt.    The  extraordi- 
nary settlement  of  his  father,  which  left  him, 
even  In  pecuniary  matters,  so  dependent  on  a 
lady  on  whose   affections  ha  had  no   natural 
claim,  was  mora  galling  to  his  spirit  than  bis 
reason  justified,  when    he  reflected    upon   the 
entire  devotedness  to  him  which,  from  early  boy- 
hood, Mrs  Herbert  had  shewn.     A  mother  could 
not  have  been  more  tenderly  indulgent.     He  was 
aware  that,stiU  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  those  personal  charms  which  Time 
had  mellowed  into  richer  beuuty,  she  had  refused 
several  flattering  offers  of  marriage  ;  though  so 
far  from   being  unambitious,  that  her  greatest 
weakness  lay  in  the  other  direction  ;  and  though 
she  valued  rank  and  distinction  in  society  so  highly, 
as  to  be  jealously  susceptible  about  that  mere  suf- 
ferance or  notoriety  after  which  ladies,  mora  vain 
and  less  proud,  panted,  and  bent  their  Uvea  and 
fortunes  to  attain.  Charles  H  erbert  could  acarcely 
believe  that  so  young  and  beautiful  a  woman  had 
entertained  any  deep  attachment  to  hia  father, 
whom,  ha  understood  rather  than  knaw^  she  had 
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narri^d  frmn  piqae  and  disappointment.    Hii 
friend,  hit  advocate,  almost  his  My  against  his 
ftther'i  severity»  and  more  like  an  affectionate 
elder  lister  than  a  harsh  step-dame,  Mrs  Her- 
bert had  earlf  gained  the  heart  of  her  son.    He 
koew  her  latent  ambition ;  but  its  alms  were 
generoos,  and  they  were  for  himself.    The  object 
desrestto  her  heart  was,  that  Charles  should 
marry  well ;  and  her  ideas  of  "  marrying  well" 
were  neither  sordid  nor  vulgar.  About  a  yesr  pre- 
riousto  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  mother 
and  SOB  had  been  at  Baden,  where,  among  the 
English  visiters,  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  a  widower^  and  his  only 
daughter.  Lady  Laura  Temple,  in  whom  Mrs 
Herbert  saw  her  beau  ideal  of  a  wife  for  Charles, 
with  probably  a  title  in  reversion.     The  Earl 
bad  been  long  in  public  life,  as  ambassador  at 
a  great  Gorman  Court;  and  Lady  Laura,  after 
her  education  was  finished^  had  lived  with  him 
abroad.    She  waa  three  or  four  years  older  than 
Charles  Herbert,  though  this  circumstance  did 
sot  in  the  least,  in  the  estimation  of  his  step- 
mother, detract  from  the  many  advantages  of 
the  noble,  intelligent,  and  charming  Lady  Laura. 
**  She  is  too  good,  too  grand,  too  euperior,  as 
jtm  ladies  say,  for  me,"  would  Charles  laughingly 
reply,  in  parrying  his  mother's  indirect  attacks  or 
attempts  to  direct  his  affections  in  the  right 
channel ;  to  elevate  his  sentiments  and  character, 
aa  ahe  thought,  by  the  influences  of  the  noblest 
and  the  most  generous  affections ;  by  the  admira. 
tien  and  passionate  love  of  womanhood's  sur. 
paaaing  excellences,  all  combined  in  the  digni- 
hd  Lady  Laura. 

"  It  would  be  the  dearest  happiness  which  life 
now  promises,  to  see  you,  my  dearest  Charles, 
the  hnaband  of  Laura  Temple ;  such  a  union 
would  leave  me  nothing  to  desire,  securing,  not 
merely  the  happiness,  but  the  dignity  of  your 
eiittenee.  I  should  feel  that,  at  length,  I  had 
diaeharged  my  duty  to  your  father  : — you  know 
not,  Charles,  its  extent." 

Charles  began  to  think  that  his  mother's  ex- 
treme anxiety  for  this  alliance,  though  at  first 
moat  disinterested,  now  involved  a  little  struggle 
for  power.  This  was  not  the  way  to  succeed. 
He  discovered,  too,  or  at  least  told  his  mother, 
that  he  wished  to  travel  for  two  or  three  years ; 
tbat  he  waa  too  young  for  marriage ;  and  that  the 
l<ady  Laura,  by  some  few  years  his  senior,  was 
*gea  beyond  him  in  maturity  of  judgment  and 
experience  of  life.  His  constant  gay  plea  was, 
tbat  he  waa  quite  unworthy  of  so  high  a  destiny. 
"  She  is  a  fine,  intelligent,  dignified  creature, 
uid  I  hope  will  marry  some  prince  and  share  his 
principality ;  and  if  you,  Maman,  will  repent^ 
and  accept  the  Earl — and  what  brows  more 
beautiful  could  grace  his  strawberry  leaves  ?— 
I  ihonld  be  proud  to  claim  Lady  Laura  as  my 

^^^  illustrious  connexion Besides^ 

die  never  shews  me  the  smallest  particle  of 
hftmrr 

Mrs  Herbert  coloured  and  frowned.  ''This 
» not  a  theme  of  light  talk,  Charles.  I  have 
gDoe  far,  and  perhaps  too  far,  i9  permitting  you 


to  see  my  own  impression.  Laura  Temple  is  not 
the  woman,  whatever  were  her  rank,  to  be  won 
unsought." 

By  degrees,  Charles  learned  that,  in  declining 
the  offer  of  the  Earl,  Mrs  Herbert  had  declared 
her  fixed  intention  of  never  marrying,  and  of 
settling  her  whole  fortune  upon  her  husband's 
son,  if  he  were  happy  enough  to  gain  the  favour 
of  Lady  Laura,  to  which,  she  insinuated,  he  as- 
pired. In  stating  this  to  the  Earl,  Mrs  Herbert 
did  not  mean  to  deceive.  Her  ardent  wishes 
half  deceived  herself. 

The  £arl  was  wonderfully  indifferent.  His 
views  for  his  daughter  might,  ten  years  before, 
have  been  more  ambitious ;  but  now,  so  cool,  in- 
dependent, and  impracticable  a  young  lady  might 
safely  be  left  to  her  own  judgment;  and  the  Earl 
was  desirous  that  she  should  marry  some  one.  In 
her  rank,  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  is  very  near 
being  confounded  with  the  old  maids ;  and  be- 
sides, his  daughter's  marriage  would  remove 
every  obstacle  to  his  own. 

The  families  separated  in  the  previous  autumn, 
the  Earl  and  his  daughter  both  well-disposed  to 
young  Herbert;  and  Lady  Laura,  with  the  ar- 
dour of  a  generous  nature,  making  up  to  Mrs 
Herbert  by  increased  esteem  and  affection  for  her 
previous  suspicion  of  the  arts  employed  by  the 
quiet,  composed,  but  ambitious  widow  to  capti- 
vate her  uxorious  father.  Again,  before  leaving 
Germany,  and  when  Laura  herself  had  become 
favourable  to  the  union,  Mrs  Herbert  decidedly 
refused  the  Earl ;  while,  so  far  as  delicacy  allow- 
ed, she  expressed  renewed  anxiety  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  younger  pair.  She  was  certain  that 
Charles  had  no  other  attachment,  or  none,  save 
of  the  transient  nature,  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  splendid  connexion  on  which  she  had  set 
her  heart  and  hopes. 

The  Earl  and  Lady  Laura  were  now  expected  in 
London  for  the  first  time  for  four  years;  and  Mrs 
Herbert  could  not  help  flattering  herself  that  her 
darling  project  had  some  influence  in  their  deter- 
mination, as  they  had  become  almost  naturalized 
in  the  circles  of  Vienna.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
ward  off  the  worse  mischief  of  a  serious  attach- 
ment, she  had  been  rather  pleased  with  the 
"  harmless  flirtation"  struck  up  between  her 
friend,  pretty  little  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  of  the 
Grove,  and  her  volatile  step- son  ;  and  still  more 
satisfied,  when,  in  a  mood  between  the  love  of  fun 
and  the  first  stirrings  of  ambition,  the  young  man 
had  thrown  himself  into  public  life  at  the  W 
election ;  where  he  had  relished  the  sport  so 
much,  that  he  declared  the  taste  had  whetted  his 
appetite,  and  that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  be- 
come in  earnest  "  The  saviour  of  his  country." 

Mrs  Herbert  did  not  fail  to  expatiate  upon 
these  hopeful  symptoms,  in  her  epistolary  com- 
munications with  Lady  Laura  Temple,  who,  she 
justly  said,  was  intended  for  something  better 
than  being  the  wife  of  a  mere  self-indulging,  idle, 
and  fashionable  man  of  fortune.  That  Charles 
did  not  think  of  getting  into  Parliament,  she  im- 
puted to  his  youth.  That  like  too  many  clever 
young  ipen  of  the  day,  he  W9s  incllued  to  Liber^ 
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aii$mt  8)ie  4id  not  think  it  needful  to  repeat ; 
rightly  concluding^  that  in  a  man  of  very  large 
property^  married  to  the  only  child  of  a  peer,  this 
error  was  either  likely  to  be  speedily  abjured,  or 
never  carried  to  an  imprudent  length. 

Since  the-  return  pf  Mrs  Herbert  and  her  son 
from  Badeui  the  latter  l)ftd  lived  in  Chambers, 
ostensibly  for  the  advantage  of  greater  seclusion 
in  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  his  new  vocation 
of  statesmanship.  It  was  an  arrangement  which 
suited  both  parties;  and  it  was  with  renewed 
zest  that  Charles  daily  left  his  confined  lodgings 
to  fly  to  the  splendid  dwelling  and  choice  society 
of  his  refined  and  affectionate  step-dame.  With 
her  he  dined  almost  every  day ;  or  if  at  his  olub, 
or  with  a  friend,  his  evenings  were  either  spent 
with  her,  at  home,  or  in  attending  her  to  public 
places  and  parties.  They  were  indeed  inseparable. 
It  was  in  gaily  relating  to  her  his  varied  adven* 

tures  at  W ,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 

he  had  met  the  Cripps  party,  and  become  the 
surety  of  '•'  the  Professor,"  that  Charles  became 
punsciotts  of  something  unusual  in  the  reserve, 
or  awkwardness,  or  complication  of  emotions, 
which  led  him,  in  his  provincial  sketches,  to  omit 
all  allusion,  even  to  the  existence  of  Violet  Ha- 
milton. Misfortune  had  either  hallowed  the 
beautiful  orphan  to  his  imagination,  or  that  mys« 
tery,  in  which  young  love  ever  enshrouds  itself) 
was  iilready  stealing  over  him  ;  not  that  he  had 
furgptten  the  friendly  suggestions  of  Mrs  Marion 
Linton,  nor  how  much  Violet  required  a  powerful 
and  benevolent  protectress  of  her  own  9ez ;  but 
thati  really  wanting  confidence,  he  tried  |o  Re- 
lieve he  had  not  yet  sufilciently  pondered  on  the 
method  of  introducing  the  subject  so  as  to  en. 
sure  sitccess.  Xlrs  Herbert  h^d  been  amused 
and  interested  by  his  adventures  and  sketches, 
and  gay  repetitions  of  his  oratorical  efforts*  "And 
now,  Charles,"  she  said,  *'  in  return  for  yqur  news, 
I  have  charming  intelligence  for  yop.  Lord  T»r- 
)}ert  and  Laura  are  to  be  here  immediately.  I  have 
heen  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  first.rate  house 
for  them>  such  ^  would  alpoost  please  me  for 
yourself,  had  you  already  the  felicity  to  call 
Lady  Laura  your  own." 

*'  Pr^y,  my  dear  mother,  don't  make  ine  tpo 
vain,"  replied  Herbert>  more,  however,  annoyed 
by  the  renewal  of  the  old  subject,  now  become 
more  diesgrpeable  than  ever^  "  AIL  conscious  pf 
my  own  demerits  and  her  bright  perfection,  I  am 
afraid  lest  any  hint  of  my  ambitious  audacity 
get  abroad ;  besides,  I  havp  serious  thoughts  of 
espousing  the  Commonwealth — dedicating  my- 
royself,  like  so  many  more  patriots,  to — My  coun- 
try r 

**  And  Laura  Temple  is  the  very  being  to  give 
|brm  and  steadinese  to  such  noble  anibitjons," 
replied  Mrs  Herbert,  who  would  no^  ho  joked  out 
of  her  attack.  *'  How,  dharles,  you  will  yet  bless 
my  memory  for  raising  your  thoMghts  to  this 
noble  crea^re !" 

**  Far  too  good  fpr  me,  I  am  sure  ;  I  wo^ld  as 
soon  think  pf  proposing  to  the  Majesty  of  Bri- 
tannia ruling  the  iraves,  upon  the  reverse  of  one 
pf  our  old  ppinS)  §s  pf  i^sjcing  Lady  Laura  to  lie 


my  bride.  Remember,  mother,  th#t  thongh  I 
msy  turn  out  a  very  great  prator,  I  am  still  but 
a  mere  mortal." 

'*  I  thought  better  of  ypur  good  taster  fir,  than 
this  style  of  conversi^tipn  WJM^ciints.^' 

Charley  Herbert  ppuld  npt  bear  to  p^nd  h|| 
mother,  nor  to  live  under  her  leefniny  displea- 
sure. She  had  learned^  perhaps,  in  the  couret  of 
her  married  life,  to  cherish  a  little  sullen  ^ratb, 
gilded  over  by  a  ci|lm  exterior,  whiph  would 
have  corroded  the  warm  and  ci|ndid  boeeqii  pf  her 
son*  He  now  hastened  %o  implore  forgiveness 
and  vow  amendment  j  and,  while  he  kissed 
hands  qn  his  pardon,  ventured^  like  a  true  nian, 
|o  offend  again^  by  saying— r 

*'I  shall  learn  to  hate  Lady  Laura  if  shp 
become,  however  innocently,  the  cimae  of  dis- 
agreement between  us,  who,  untif  we  met  her, 
had  not  alone  the  most  cordial  affectipn,  but  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensivoi  agc^inst  aU  man- 
kind ;  hating  and  liking  exc^ctly  the  eame  per- 
sons." 

Mrs  Herbert  wae  about  to  retort,  hut  visely 
recollected  that  she  might  injure  her  qvn  cause ; 
ai|d,  when  Charles  requestedi  as  a  eign  pf  com- 
plete forgiveness,  th^t  she  §Hquld  grant  him 
^*  one  favour,"  ehe  graoious)y  acpeded*  sayipg-* 

('  But  I  beseech  you  do  not  )et  it  tie  that  I 
ehould  take  up  Professor  Cripps  and  his  musical 
daughter :  you  know  how  sensitive  I  iuxi  on  the 
lipf^d  of  lions  and  geniuM^*  of  pvf^ry  deecription 
— but  particularly  of  the  female  sort.  •  •  •  • 
What,  Charles,  is  the  mighty  favour  2" 

Herbert  did  not  reply  propnptly.  (ip  looked 
embarrassed,  uneasy. 

"  Merely,  merely,"  he  said  a^  last,  'f  that  you 
^ive  up  the  Qpera,  ^nd  go  with  ipfi  tP  Covpnt 
Cfarden  tp  see  IVIacready  to-mprroir.  Sinco  I  he- 
pamp  an  prator  and  a  public  pliaracter,  I  am  be- 
coming curious  about  the  graces  pf  declamation." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  mj  dear 
Charles,"  replied  the  lady,  with  the  proud  alac- 
rity and  warm  devotion  of  a  real  n^o^hpr  ;  '^  with 
the  greatest  plpasurp  ;  fine  Operatic  l^y  aa  you 
pometimes  call  me,  I  irill  acpoif^pany  you  to  the 
theatre  as  often  as  yqu  please." 

''  What  a  kind,  pharnung  wqpnan  shp  i^,  pould 
she  he  but  persuaded  that  a  man  is  gpnefally  the 
fittest  pprson  possible  to  ki^pw  the  eprt  of  wife 
that  best  puits  himself*  .  .  .  .  |f  tb^9  sweet, 
modest  Violet  were  bqt  Laurie  Templ^*" 

While  Charles  Herbert  was  studying  dpclaipa- 
tion,  or  meditating  in  liis  solitary  chan^hpr?  upon 
the  meana  of  prpa^ing  fpr  Violet  that  interest  in 
his  mother's  hearty  which  she  was  jfapt  gaining 
in  hi§  own,  Professpr  and  Mr  J^ck  Cryppes  werp 
npt  dallying  in  their  arrangements. 

tfack  suggested  that  his  father  should  instant- 
ly trci^t  for  the  purchf^se  of  ^t  Shuffle^n'f 
pmall  cellar  of  *'  choicp  wipe,"  whicl^,  howpver, 
was  not  for  sale.  The  attorney  fought  shy. 
Jack,  hiiqeelf,  bought  the  phaeton,  though,  pro* 
bably,  owing  to  his  being  the  negotiator,  the 
person  from  whopi  the  carriage-^"  quite  ae  good 
as  new,  the  property  pf  ^  ppreon  pf  quality  if  ho 
liad  no  farther  use  for  it"-— was  purchasedi  in^iat- 
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tionh»T\ng£SO,  hard  down,  to  account — a  pro- 
ceeding vhich  the  Professor  thought  shabby. 
Sir  George  Lees,  with  aa  order  on  Mr  Gryppes' 
buker,  in  his  pocket,  undertook,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  look  put  for  horses^— the  family  council 
held  on  one  splendid  horse  or  two  handsoqi^e 
ponies,  having  been  conclusive  for  the  ponies. 

Sir  George  was  a  thorough  judge  of  horse- 
flesh, and  an  adept  ^t  bargaining  for  it*  Sir 
George  had  even  been  flattered  by  the  coipmis- 
lion,  humbly  solicited  as  the  greatest  kindness 

hj  bis  quondam  W canvasser. 

"  Will  Lees  really  jockey  little  Cripps  ?"  was 
Cbsrles  Herbert's  secret  and  uncharitable 
thoagbt.  )ie  rebuked  it, — but  it  would  return. 
He  had  begun  of  late  to  think  that  Sir  George  was 
Dtither  overburt|ieoed  with  heart  nor  intellect ; 
that  be  was  more  hard  in  his  worldliness  than  most 
other  men;  all  men  being,  he  began  to  fear,  more 
or  less  worldly.  And  though  a  knowing,  pleasant, 
gentleman-like  person.  Sir  Georgehad  ways  pf  talk- 
ing, and  of  thinking  too,  on  many  subjects,  and 
particularly  ^out  women,  which  werp  disgust- 
ing, and  at  times  abhorrent  to  the  young  man  who 
bad  been  the  spoiled  child,  or  indulged  younger  bro- 
ther, of  the  refined  and  delicate  Mrs  Herbert,  him 
*bo  liad  admired  the  lofty  and  noble-natured  Laura 
Temple ;  and  who,  with  deep  reverence  for  wo- 
manhood, was  beginning  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
freshness  and  sensibility  of  heart,  the  ingenuous 
candour  and  delicious  softness  of  the  lovely  and 
friendless  girl,  whosp  image  was  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  fancy,  the  more  irresistibly,  as  it 
seemed,  from  his  efforts  to  banish  it.  Her,  abovp 
ererf  other  woman,  he  could  not  now  endure  to 
hear  named  by  the  profape  lips  of  his  friend  Sir 
George,  without  a  thrill  of  indignation,  not  the 
lea  vehement  that  prudence  demanded  the  con- 
cealment of  his  emotion ;  for  how  was  he  to  con- 
stitute himself  the  cavalier  of  *'  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle  ?" 
But  here  wa  outrun  our  story. 
On  leaving  the  house  in  the  Regent's  Pi^rk, 
(now  his  own,)  the  Professor — his  case  stuffed,  in 
passing,  with  the  cards  of  address,  which  he  had 
proridently  ordered  that  same  qiorning — engaged 
the  best  looking  equipage  that  could  be  obtained 
for  hire ;  and,  though  it  was  already  getting 
dusky,  resolved  to  drive  round  to  spatter  them 
among  a  few  of  his  particular  friends. 

''  Any  objection,  till  dinner  time,  tp  a  peep  of 
London  by  gas-light,  ladies  ?"  said  the  Professor. 
"  I  can  take  you  all."  Jack,  always  alert,  wa^, 
meanwhile  scribbling  the  number  of  Shuffleton's 
honse  in  the  corners  of  the  tickets  his  father 
vas  going  to  distribute,  in  a  very  small  and  neat 
hack-hand. 

''  1  vote  for  lunch,  the  fire  side,  and  t^  song 
from  La  Belle  Hamilton,"  cried  he,  squinting  up 
into  Violet's  face  with  a  look  which  instantly 
made  her  reply — 

"  I  will  be  very  glad  to  accompany  you  and 
Miss  Cripps  on  your  drive,  sir." 

"  Then  hey  for  the  city !  I  must  settle  about 
the  heaae."  This  was  accordingly  done,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  veil  done,  by  giving  a  reference 


to  Mr  Charles  Herbert ;  and  then  the  Profe*-- 
sor  went  on  his  rounds. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  enviable  persons  who, 
on  entering  London,  have  merely  to  sow  cards 
and  reap  invitations ;  but  he  had  power  of  its 
own  kind,  and,  what  was  far  better,  knew  well 
how  to  turn  it  to  good  account*  In  the  course 
of  this  zig-zag  and  round-about  most  eccentric 
drive,  the  Professor  dropped  his  card  at  at  least 
twenty  doors  of  different  orders  of  respectability ; 
his  industrious  daughter  diligently  hunting  up 
the  Court  Pirectory  for  him,  and  Mike  Twig 
being  kept  in  hot  exercise.  In  London  he  had 
several  old  professional  friends,  who  had  thriven, 
and  now  held  a  respectable  place  in  good  musi^- 
cal,  theatrical,  and  convivial  society.  He  also 
claimed  acquaintance  with  itinerating  concert- 
givers,  managers,  and  semi-managers,  and  wand- 
ering stars  from  the  metropolis,  who  had  en* 

joyed  his  hospitalities  on  the  Mall  at  W ,  and 

obtained  bis  friendly  offices  with  both  the  Whig 
and  Tory  newspapers  of  that  opulent  and  tasteless 
town.  In  London,  several  of  his  old  pupils  were 
now  settled  in  the  world ;  and,  among  others, 
an  enthusiastic  scraper  on  the  violin,  who  had, 
however,  prudently  given  over  crossing  the  soul 
of  his  city  uncle,  and  taken  seriously  *'  o'  morn- 
ings" to  the  serious  business  of  the  banking-house. 
His  evenings  were  still  devoted  to  the  fine  arte 
and  pleasure.  With  a  call  at  one  or  two  music- 
shops,  when  the  ladies  alighted,  the  drive  ter* 
minated,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Some 
new  music  was  carried  away,  and  a  grand  piano- 
forte chosen  and  ordered  to  be  sent  positively 
next  morning  to  the  new  house.  The  Professor 
gave  his  orders,  not  in  the  undecided  and  sneak- 
ing way,  which  defeats  itself,  but  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  able  to  enforce  them  as  tradesmen  best 
love. 

'<  I  have  provided  for  your  pleasure.  Made- 
moiselle, to-morrow  evening.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  appear  at  the  Opera  till  your 
dress  is  a  little  Londonized;  but  to-morrow 
evening,  after  the  play,  we  shall  try,  with  a  few 
friends,  what  echo  Shuffleton's  walls  give  to  good 
music." 

The  Professor  had  one  more  call  to  make — 
the  last — in  which  his  son  was  to  accompany 
him.  The  ladies  were,  therefore,  set  down  at 
their  hotel ;  and  tfack  jumped  up  as  they  enter- 
ed, his  hands  filled  with  beautiful  exotics. 

''  For  La  Belle  HamUton  1  ^  Sweets  to  the 
sweet  r  Is  not  this  a  winter  bouquet  worth  look- 
ing at,  Polly  ?" 

"  From  whom  ?"  inquired  Polly* 

'<0h,  ho!  All  my  eye.  Miss  Polly.  •  .  •  Never 
tell  tales  out  of  school.  Mademoiselle,"  said  Jack, 
with  an  impudent^  but  good-humoured  wink, 
meant  to  be  sly. 

'*  Charles  Herbert,  I  dare  say.  Gabrielle  was 
raving  about  flowers  to  him  this  morning.  Go, 
Quintin;  you  keep  my  father  waiting,"  said 
Polly,  sharply. 

Violet,  with  a  beating  heart,  made  one  step 
forward  to  rescue  her  welcome  property,  if  it 
were  hers — and  then  hesitated. 
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*'  They  cannot  be  for  me ;"  and  her  eye  rested 
fondly  on  some  beautiful  white  csmellias  which 
she  was  sure  were  at  least  twin,  flowers  of  those 
she  had  admired  that  morning  in  Mrs  Herbert's 
balcony. 

**  Not  for  you,  Ma'mselle.  Oh,  no !  this  is  not 
your  «ddre8S,  I  presume ;"  and  Jack  handed  her 
a  card  which  established  the  fact. 

Violet  was  unable  just  then  to  feel  oiFence  at 
anjTthing. 

*'  Flowers  are  too  precious  to  be  refused  on 
slight  grounds^"  she  retumedi  blushing  slightly. 
''  I  welcome  the  lovely  strays ;"  and  she  put  out 
her  hands  to  receive  them.  "Will  you  have 
some.  Miss  Cripps;  here  are  plenty  for  both  of  us." 

"  No,  I  thank  you/'  said  the  pouting  Polly. 

"  Don't  quarrel  about  your  lovers,  young  la. 
dies^"  cried  the  undaunted  Jack ;  "  London  hss 
abundant  adorers  for  you  both.  I'll  bespeak  Burke 
Barker  for  you.  Poll." 

**  What  a  tiresome  fool  you  are.  Jack." 

"If  Barker  is  engaged/'  said  Jack,  taking  his 
place  by  his  father,  "  with  any  important  affair^ 
cutting  up  Grey,  or  smashing  the  Whigs  for  to- 
morrow's Cerberus — ^you  mustn't  get  crisp  or 
snuffy,  Professor,  should  he  refuse  to  see  us.  1 
have  known  him  slam  his  door  in  the  face  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  before  now ;  or,  at  least,  a 
Minister  s  Sec. :  '  I  turn  you  out,  my  Lord,  the 
more  effectually  to  keep  you  tn/  was  his  neat 
pointed  turn,  on  one  such  occasion." 

'*  All  vastly  fine,  Jack I  hope  Barker 

will  see  me  though  ;  for  I  want  him.     If  these 

fellows  who   came   down   to   W were    so 

anxious  about  small  puffs  in  its  paltry  prints, 
what  must  be  the  power  of  the  metropolitan 
press.     ...    I  fancied  your  friend  a  Liberal/' 

**  So  he  was ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  Cerberue 
changed  last  Wednesday.  We  are  now  decided- 
ly Conservative  ;  Church  and  State — to  the 
backbone." 

''Jack;  I  think  you  ^on*t  altogether  want 
sense,"  said  the  Professor,  who  had  given  but 
alight  attention  to  the  revolution  in  politics  of 
the  Cerberu9, 

"  Thank  you,  sir !"  returned  Jack. 

*'  You  know  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  me, 
and  my  family — yourself  included,  puppy — that 
I  start  well." 

"  Ways  and  means,  papa  ?"  said  Jack^  peer- 
ingly.  ''Mademoiselle  ia  to  be  our  philoso- 
pher's stone,  I  presume ;  the  Cripps'  Eldorada ; 
stony  enough  she  has  proved^  to  poor  Jack,  who, 
entre  nou9.  Professor,  was  never  more  in  want 
of  a  few  pieces  than  at  this  blessed  moment." 

The  Professor  drew  out  his  purse. 

"If  you,   Jack,    with   your  abilities,   could 
behave  with  but  common  discretion  and  tact" 
The  Professor  counted  out  five  sovereigns. 

"  Do  make  it  the  ten,  father  >  You  know  I 
am  about  to  make  your  fortune.  For  myself, 
hang  law  and  letters,  I  will  never  make  salt  to 
my  broth  by  them.  I  speculate  on  a  dash  in  the 
line  matrimonial : — Have  at  a  city  fortune  ! 
You  wont  come  down  the  ten— make  it  even 
money^theiif" 


And  six  sovereigns  were  slipped  into  Jack'i 
left  hand,  as,  with  the  right,  he  rung  at  the 
door  of  Barker  s  chambers. 

In  the  absence  of  his  servant  who,  he  said, 
had  gone  to  fetch  his  horse,  that  gentleman 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  a  dark,  tall,  and 
thin,  saturnine  person,  met  the  respectful  scrutiny 
of  the  Professor.  Mr  Burke  Barker  was,  probably, 
not  above  thirty  years  of  age,  if  so  much,  though 
in  the  tear  and  wear  of  life,  he  was  already  quite 
bald;  and,  indeed,  derived  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  in  physiognomy  from  the  polish  of 
what  is  called  a  highly  intellectual  head. 

Whether  it  was  that  Professor  Cripps  was 
neither  a  Minister  nor  a  Minister's  Secretary, 
and  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cerberus  saw  no  use 
in  playing  grand,  he  received  his  courteous  and 
gentleman-like  little  visiter  with  frank  affiability. 

Mr  Barker  had  too  deep  a  knowledge  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life,  to  err  by  over-estimating 
the  talents  of  any  new  provincial  aspirant  what- 
ever ;  though  he  was  disposed  to  judge  favour- 
ably  of  the  person  soliciting  his  friendly  offices 
as  a  journalist.  He  knew  that  Cripps  was  a  good 
organist  and  pleasing  composer;  and  that,  though 
his  manners  savoured  of  the  pomposity  and 
elaborate  courtesy  of  the  past  generation,  and 
his  musical  principles  might  be  equally  ancient, 
he  was  not  a  quack.  The  Professor  had  had  a 
thoroughly  good  and  systematic  musical  edu- 
cation. Even  Jack,  with  all  the  mountebankery 
for  which  Mr  Burke  Barker  sometimes  rsted 
him  in  a  friendly  way,  was  a  young  fellow  of 
quicker  pnrts,  and  more  universal  acquirements, 
than  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  those  raw 
youths  that  yearly  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
with  a  collection  of  manuscript  poems  in  their 
carpet  bag — and  a  determination  to  become 
famous,  and  make  their  fortunes. 

In  Barker^  on  the  other  hand^  the  Professor 
saw,  in  the  first  five  minutes,  a  man  whom  it 
was  folly  to  attempt  to  humbug  in  the  ordinary 
way  ;  and  he,  at  once,  took  the  line  of  sense  and 
propriety.  It  was,  therefore,  neither  on  his  bril- 
liant talents  as  a  powerful  journalist,  nor  his  in. 
estimable  service  to  his  patron,  that  the  Profes- 
sor plied  Mr  Burke  Barker  with  delicate  and 
well-turned  compliments,  implied  rather  than 
expressed,  but  upon  the  uncompromising  inde* 
pendence,  the  stern  integrity  of  his  inflexible 
public  principles. 

Jack  could  not  forbear  squinting  tremendous- 
ly and  comically  up  into  his  father's  grave  face 
of  hypocrisy ;  but,  fortunately,  the  obliquity  was 
not  perceived  by  either  the  speaker  or  the  flat- 
tered person  addressed,  with  whom  the  bait,  or 
the  balm,  it  is  not^  we  fear,  strange  to  say,  had 
taken. 

"  Well,  I  fancied  Barker  a  cleverer  chap  than 
that  comes  to,  to  be  humbugged  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  but  then  he  sometimes  fancies  he  has  a  con- 
science, and  it  may  require  a  sop :  what  a  clever 
old  shaver  is  Papa,  too  ! — Turn  Burke  Barker's 
flank  ;  but  vanity,  vanity^  all  is  vanity." 

Mr  Barker,  in  the  course  of  a  general  lively 
ohatj  politely  offered  his  visiter  a  boy  order  for 
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fonrfor  Covent  Garden,  next  eyening.  Mae- 
ready  was  to  appear  in  Vtrginins. 

"  No  thanks,  my  dear  sir;  it  will  afford  me  in- 
finite pleasure  if  1  can  be  of  any  use  to  yon. 
8adi  trifles,  yon  know.  Professor  Cryp-pes,  cir- 
eulate  freely  in  our  corporation." 

Jack  had  dezteroosly  inoculated  Barker  with 
the  dissyllable,  and  the  Editor  also  believed  that 
Cripps  had  obtained  a  degree. 

The  Professor  would  accept  the  order  only 
vpoQ  one  condition — that  Mr  Barker  would  wave 
eeremony,  and  join  his  family  petti  ioupw  after 
the  play,  to  meet  merely  '■  hir  friends" — what 
a  host  of  friends  the  Professor  had — **  Sir  George 
Lees  and  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  the  yonn^  man 
who  had  eat  so  promising  a  figure  at  the  W — r- 
electinn." 

Mr  Barker,  although  the  proprietary  of  the  Cer^ 
hinig  had  changed  politics  since  Wednesday, 
eoQfteottsly  accepted  the  polite  invitation,  and 
the  nearer  subject  was  modestly  introduced.  The 
Professor  implored,  not  patronage,  but  advice. 
Mr  Barker,  with  his  tact,  must  know  perfectly 
how  the  land  lay— he  asked  for  no  undue  favour, 
though  friendly  counsel  was  above  all  price." 

"  A  fair  start  in  Lond4in,  Mr  Barker,  is  all 
that  I  want— all  that  I  am  entitled  to  expect  for 
my  gifted  pupil  and  myself.  Of  Aer  talent,  her^e- 
niuM,  I  ought  to  say,  there  can  be  no  question. 
1  have  listened  to  Mara,  sir,  in  her  best  days. 
I  am  getting  an  old  fellow,  Mr  Barker,  as  that 
tall  rascal  proves,  and  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
BilUngton  and  Storace,  sir.  I  have  heard  Sal- 
mon, and  Mountain,  and  Dickens,  and  so  forth, 
need  I  say  how  often  ?  as  for  Sontag  and  Kitty 
Stephens,  they  are  but  chits." 

The  little  Professor  began  to  swell  and  blow 
out,  when  the  eloquent  squint  of  Jack  gave  need, 
ful  check  to  his  vanity,  and  recalled  his  better 


''  My  pnpU  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  creature, 
Mr  Barker,"  he  continued,  in  a  quieter  tone. 
"No  doubt,  I  may  be  partial,  but  I  could  ven- 
ture my  reputation  that  the  girl  will  make  a 
noise.  She  is  very  young,  and  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive and  shy,  nor  am  I  fond  of  familiarizing  her 
to  the  public  eye ;  but  with  real  friends,  such  as 
1  am  proud  to  call  Mr  Burke  Barker,  and  real 
judges  too,  the  case  is  different.  I  do  not  bid 
you  praise  Gabrielle — no,  sir ! — I  am  proud  for 
my  pupil.  I  only  entreat  you  will  hear  her  and 
judge  of  her  yourself,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
result." 

The  Professor  dropt  a  few  mysterious  hints 
about  the  private  history  of  his  pupil,  while  Mr 
Barker  nodded  gravely,  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
taking  mental  notes,  and  the  visiters  rose,  with 
ipdogies  from  the  Professor  for  intruding  on  mo- 
nests  so  precious. 

**  We  may  depend  on  you.  Barker,  to  assist 
at  giving  Mademosielle  and  my  sister  welcome 
to  their  new  home  to-morrow  night — Regent's 
Pa-ak,  you  know — Shuffleton's  China  Closet." 

"Nay,  nay,  Jack,  I  did  not  promise  for  the 
young  ladies,"  rejoined  the  Professor,  laughingly. 

They  nay  be  over.fatigued  and  out  of  looks. 
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poor  dears,  and  have  not  got  dressea  yet^  and 
all  that." 

^'  Pho,  pho,  governor — so  much  more  needful, 
if  they  are  fatigued,  of  a  spoonful  of  white  soup, 
or  a  lobster  patty  and  a  glass,  or,  by 're  lady  !  a 
couple,  of  champagne,  with  a  little  music  to  re- 
cruit and  set  them  to  rights." 

The  Professor  frowned  and  smiled  at  his  incor- 
rigible heir-apparent,  and  Mr  Barker,  by  some 
sudden  freak  or  other,  or  perhaps  the  natural 
reaction  of  Jack's  high  airs,  relapsed  into  edi- 
torial dignity. 

''If  1  possibly  can ;  but  pray  don't  expect 
me.  My  cab  will  be  ordered  for  ten,  at  all 
events ;  for  I  must  look  in  at  the  theatre — a 
few  words  will  be  looked  for  in  the  Cerberu9  in 
the  morning  ;  .and  Macready  is  a  devilish  good 
fellow." 

'^You  don't  hear  him,  governor— we  don't 
hear  you.  Barker,  I  mean,"  cried  Jack,  oif)ering 
as  if  to  put  his  fingers  in  his  father's  ears,  as  he 

hurried  him  off.    "He  says  he  will  come 

All  my  eye,"  continued  Jack,  as  the  carriage 
drove  off.  "  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  this  six 
sovereigns  were  sixteen,  as  of  Barker  appearing 

at  the  hour  of  eleven Heiirh,  ho,  what 

a  whirl-^ig  world  it  is,  father.  You  ish  hum- 
bug—1  tsh  humbug — all  ish  humbug  !" 

The  Professor  was  resentful ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  drive  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  upon  pro. 
priety  of  manners  and  dress,  and  about  idle 
frivolity  that  would  never  come  to  anything. 
Jack  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  set  his  lips 
to  whistle  the  air  to  which  he  durst  not  give 
breath. 

"  When  did  Charles  Herbert  fall  in  love  with 
your  pupil,  father  mine  ?"  said  Jack,  at  last.  "  I 
had  an  eye  to  her  myself,  if  she  make  a  hit  •  .  . 
a  delicious  little  creature  she  is." 

'•  Hold  your  tongue,  sir." 

Jack  rarely  cherished  anger,  or  even  spite. 
His  affections  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  sieve. 
With  a  certain  degree  of  art  and  conning,  he 
was  so  perfectly  what  the  world  terms  good- 
humoured,  that  he  had  never  even  known  what 
malice  or  rancour  meant,  and  had  often  been 
utterly  astonished  to  learn  that  hi^  satirical 
verses,  and  lively  sallies  in  the  Cerberus,  which 
were  termed  falsehoods,  malicious  slanders,  and 
scurrilous  libels,  could  be  deemed  other  than  as 
exceedingly  amusing  and  pleasant  by  their  unfor- 
tunate subjects,  as  they  were  by  himself.  The  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death  which  Jack  scattered, 
were  really  thrown  about  him  in  sport— -and  for 
some  small  pay.  Malice,  Jack  utterly  disclaimed. 
He  hated  no  one,  and  rather  liked  his  mother,  and 
Polly,  and  Susan,  and  Ned,  and  several  "  good 
fellows"  and  pretty  girls-^one,  two,  or  three  at 
a  time,  as  it  happened,  for  it  was  much  the  same 
to  Jack.  At  the  moment  he  was  somewhat  out 
of  sorts  with  the  governor :  "  Yet  the  old  boy  in 
this  dash  upon  the  town  is  shewing  blood," 
thought  Jack,  whose  high  animal  spirits  and  san- 
guine temper  were  a  fortune  in  themselves. 
With  six  gold  pieces  in  his  pocket — generally 
eleanedoutv-^and  a  good  dinner,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
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»nd  good  masic  iq  prospect^  Jack  booq  ?eG0vere4 

his  best  humour. 

Violdt  dif)  slog  that  night ;  she  sang  with  her 
master ;  to  his  aceompaniment  >  by  heraelf ;  aqd 
she  sung  enchaotingljr ;  seeming  no  more  aware 
of  the  presence  of  Jack,  or  of  his  krava'9,  than 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  muyic-stools.  The 
Professor  was  charmed.  His  fortune  was  made, 
and  in  the  way  most  gratifying  to  his  pride ;  for  he 
would  rather,  in  his  grand  moodp,  have  been  the 
instructor  of  an  acknowledged  Prima  JDonna 
than  the  father  of  a  duchess,  who  might  aattle  a 
handsome  annuity  upon  him. 

In  his  dash  I  en  Co99aque^  upon  the  metro- 
polis, Professor  Cripps,  like  other  soaring  and 
ambitious  spirits,  depended  much  upon  rapidity 
of  movement :  on  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise, 
carrying  the  war  into  his  country,  and  there  mak- 
ing war  support  war.  Were  we  to  state  the  real 
amount  of  his  funds  for  this  great  enterprise,  our 
V9racity  as  historians  might  be  questioned  ;  and, 
it  may  be  enough  to  hint  that,  of  money  placed 
in  his  hands  for  the  premium,  board,  and  cloth- 
ing of  his  pupil,  and  the  handsome  results  of  his 
Farewell  Concert,  much  less  remained  than 
Mrs  Somers  Stocks  calculated  upon.  That  little 
was  threatened  to  be  made  less.  A  letter  by  the 
next  morning's  post,  from  Mrs  Cripps,  announced 
the  irritating  fact,  that  the  shopkeeping  churls 

of  W ,  that  wretched,  insignificant  den,  to 

which  the  Professor  had  sacrificed  his  prospects 
for  so  many  years,  were  resolved,  with  every 
good  wish  for  his  prosperity  in  the  metropolis,  to 
have  their  little  bills  settled  before  the  family 
and  furniture  were  removed.  They  did  not 
scruple — the  more  barbarous  among  them — to 
insinuate  that  the  professor  had  stolen  a  march 
upon  them ;  besides,  the  accounts  were  too  long 
past  due  already,  and  must  be  discharged  in  full. 

^*  Dem'd  nonsense  to  expect  any  such  stuff," 
cried  the  insulted  gentleman,  throwing  down  his 
lady's  epistle.  "  Let  them  wait«  and  be  cursed 
to  them  ;  serve  them  right ;  write  instantly  to 
your  mother,  Polly.  Had  she  had  the  gumption 
to  send  forward  thf)  light  luggage,  they  might 
have  kept  the  trash."  Violet  i^as  just  entering 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand  ;  her  presence  was  ever 
a  restraint  on  the  Professor's  vivacious  sallies, 
recalling  him  to  propriety  of  demeanour,  when 
irritatioq  hanished  his  custpmary  puavity.  ''  Ah, 
Mademoiselle  1  musical  genii,  I  see  by  your  eyes, 
have  been  all  night  hovering  round  your  pillow!" 

Violet  liked  the  Professor  less  in  hi9  high- 
flown  fits  than  even  in  his  irascible  humours; 
1)ut  the  euddeq  and  forced  changes  from  the 
angry  to  the  treacly  n^ood  was  worse  than 
either. 

"  I  have  thpqght  it  right  to  apprise  my  friends 
in  Guernsey  of  my  sudden  change  of  residence," 
•aid  Violet,  composedly.  "  Qur  rector  i^  to  be 
in  London  in  June ;  andf  with  your  permission, 
sir,  would  take  me  home  during  the  summer 
vacation,  which  I  could  then  pass  agreeably, 
without  eipharrassing  the  plans  of  Mrs  Cripps 
and  the  family." 

<^  Totally  impofsiblpi  ^(idemoiselle*    This  is 


the  very  ctiais  of  yeur  fortune.  To*tal-ly  in- 
possible !  My  own  aummer  plana  are  not  ytt 
fixed — time  enough.  Perhaps  I  may  take  you 
a  run  over  to  Paris,  or  rather  Vienna,  if  we  can't 
manage  both,  or  only  Brighton  perhaps.  Of 
course,  when  the  aeason  closes,  we  must  go  some- 
where." 

The  Professor*  though  at  present  denied  with 
bright  flitting  visions,  would  have  been  a  poor 
violinist  indeed  if,  in  this  great  emergency,  he 
had  not  had  in  reserve  two  or  more  strings  to 
his  bow.  A  eoncert  at  Brighton  to  stamp 
fashion,  a  stroll  to  wealthy  Manahester  and 
ostentatious  Liverpool,  afler  a  cotc^  de  eteta 
upon  Dublin,  were  all  included  in  the  possible ; 
not,  however,  until  London  had  heen  fairly  tried. 
Violet's  face  betrayed  her  disappointment.  la 
intimating  to  her  affectionate  and  bumble  friends 
that  morning,  the  vague  doubts  and  fears  that 
were  thickening  in  her  path,  they  had  taken  a 
more  marked  form  to  her  own  mind ;  «nd>  though 
she  could  not  tell  all  she  felt,  she  strongly  ex- 
pressed her  apprehensions  of  being  as  unfit  si 
she  was  disinclined  for  the  arduous,  if  brillisat 
and  conspicuous,  part  to  which  her  master 
directed  her  ambition. 

Professor  Cripps  was  not  altogether  selfish  in 
his  designs.  The  developement  of  the  musical 
talent  of  his  pupil— of  that  "  divine  gift"  which 
she  probably  possessed  in  the  abundant  measure 
whiph  he  sanguinely  believed — while  it  re. 
dounded  to  his  large  profit  and  immortal  honour, 
must  also  crown  the  enviable  poeaeesor  with 
glory  in  the  eyes  of  all  JSurope,  and  ultimately 
secure  her  a  handsome  fortune,  with«  perhaps, 
rank  and  title,  in  a  matrimonial  alliance.  What 
more  c<>mmon,  if  she  played  her  cards  well? 
which  he  hoped  she  would;  his  own  character 
and  interest  being  deeply  involved  in  the  game. 
Besides,  however  insensible  his  wife  or  daughter 
might  be  to  the  charms  of  the  gentle  and  lovely 
orphan  girl,  the  Professors  was  no  jealously  femi- 
nine, nor  yet  "  savage  breast."  Musical  geniuses 
may  be  as  intensely  selfish  aa  any  other  cla« 
of  bipeds,  and,  by  training  and  positioui  fully  as 
profligate  and  depraved,  but  there  is  always 
some  lurking  enthusiasm,  some  latent  aympathy 
with  the  beautiful,  in  their  original  nature ;  and 
the  hopes  which  the  Professor  had  placed  in  the 
success  of  his  pupil,  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
her  education,  her  rapid  impn>vement,  and  the 
upconsciouB,  undesigned  faecination  of  her  man- 
ners,  had  obtained  great  influence  over  his  mind* 
Where  he  might  have  bribed  and  flattered  an 
inferior  girl  placed  in  the  same  eircumstances, 
relative  to  his  own  aspirations,  he  really  liked, 
and  warmly  praised,  Violet*  She  had  npt  yet 
thwarted  hU  views.  *^  Cripps  is  a  fool  about  that 
girl,"  waa  a  not  unfrequent  remark  of  Mrs 
Cripps. 

«  Before  your  summer  plans  are  fixed,"  said 
Violet,  "  I  hope  something  may  occur  to  change 
your  views  respecting  me.  In  Guernsey  I  shall 
not  be  idle,  I  assure  you.  I  waa  born  a  bird  of 
the  wild  wood,  and  don't  aing  best  in  a  cage. 
Yqu  are  too  good  indeed,  to  think  of  Ger- 
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may  or  INjf  foe  me.    Your  kin^nets  would 
be  vone  than   thrown  away;    for  I  never— 

9€9rr' 

**  Ball  I  my  dear  Mademoiaelle.  •  •  .  I  beg  a 
ftbousaod  pardona — but  |  am  busy  thia  mornipg/' 
inlerrttpted  the  Profesaor.  "  Aa  for  my  kindneMi, 
u  70U  politely  call  it,  you  more  than  repay  it  by 
your  attention  and  improvement  in  our  divine 
art.  'TU  not  common  care«  nor  yet  common  atten- 
tion, that  can  give  Europe  a  new  Prima  Vonnap 
my  dear.  Apropos,  Polly,  you  know  my  plana 
for  the  day.  ....  Stay>  your  wardrobe  needa  a 
little  repair^  probably.  While  you  pursue  your 
studies,  and  keep  up  your  spirits  and  good 
looks,  you  must  not  neglect  your  toilet,  M^de. 
moiselle."  The  Pru feasor  topk  out  a  rather  well, 
replenished  note-case.  It  was  said  of  him,  and 
the  case  is,  we  fear>  too  pommon  among  great  pro- 
feuionsl  geniuses,  that,  evpn  when  at  the  rich- 
est, be  nevpr  sought  either  desk  or  banker  save 
his  breechea'  pockpt.  '*  This,  in  the  meanwhile, 
for  trifles  to.  day ;  to-morrow,  when  we  obtain 
s  local  habitation,  you  m^iy  order  what  you  re- 
quire from  our  neighbour  Mrs  Herbert's  milliner, 
who  supplies  ipy  friend  Mrs  8oniers  Stocks." 

"  Madame  Ramsden,"  said  Polly  ;  "  Charles 
Herbert  was  telling  us  a  funny  story  about  her, 
one  day  that  he  ipet  Mrs  Somors  there." 

"Good I  The  directory  will  instruct  you 
There  to  find  lier ;  and  she  must  be  a  proper 
person.  .  .  .  It  is  scarce  ftfr  fne  to  give  ad- 
rice  in  affair^  so  far  beyond  a  gentleman's  pro- 
Tince.  The  atage  is  a  law  to  itself ;  but,  for 
private  life,  I  should  cite  our  Shakspeare's  great 
rule,  Mademoiselle — '  Rich,  but  not  gaudy.'  .  • 
Safely  may  all  this  be  left  to  my  charming  pupil'a 
native  good  taste." 

"  Really,  papa,  I  am  glad  that  mamma  is  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off,"  said  Miss  Polly, 
pertly ;  and  the  proud  heart  of  Violet  swelled 
vith  the  sense  of  insult,  and  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  filled  with  tears  whiph  pride  kept  in  their 
lucid  fountains. 

"  Bad  taste.  Miss  Cripps,"  said  the  Profesaor, 
itroqgly^  while  his  angry  thought  was,  *'  there  is 
a  f^in  of  coarseness  in  that  woman's  children, 
vhich,  with  all  my  pains,  is  enough  of  itself  to 
mar  their  fortunes  in  respectable  life." 

''Whatever  Mademoiselle  may  want,  I  am 
sure  I  wan^  everything,"  said  Polly  ;  "  ribands, 
floverSjPshoes,  gloves,  a  fan,  and  ^  bonnet  moq- 
strously  I" 

Violet  was  conscious  of  her  own  more  pressing 
vants;  and  al^o  of  a  circumstance  which  the 
Professor,  in  the  exigencies  of  his  mpre  import- 
ant affairs,  had  perhaps  forgotten,  namely,  that 
the  funds  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  which 
vere  to  supply  them.  Her  mourning  waa  be- 
coning  very  shabby,  she  waa  afraid  ;  and  on  her 
good  original  supply  of  linen,  the  Misses  Cripps 
had  made  unconscionable  inroadp.  Petticoats  wpre 
required  fpr  £mma,  who  was  growing  so  fast, 
and  night-things  for  Susan ;  and  Miss  Polly  par- 
ticularly admired  Violet's  French  handkerchiefs 
and  silk  stockings ;  while  her  notable  mamma 
declared   ^^t    finytbing  abpve    two  or    three 


changes  iras  utter  nonsense  for  a  girli  ftnd 
Maderooiaelle  could  have  new  things,  faehion* 
ably  made,  as  she  needed  them  ;  yot*  hpw  cquld 
Violet  now  hint  to  her  maater,  thM  ahe  rpguired 
some  of  her  own  money  to  make  up  for  |he 
plunder  she  had  undergone  ? 

There  is  certainly  some  national  instin«t  which 
renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  Bnglish  pepple  to 
speak  about  money,  with  that  franknees  and  direct- 
ness with  which  they  can  discuss  any  other  simpl* 
matter  of  business.  Though  all  the  world  knpwp 
that  obtaining  the  payment  of  debts,  ''getting  in 
one'a  own,"  is  often  the  fubject  nearest  the  heart, 
it  is  not  to  be  approached,  save  with  Chineie  eti»> 
quette,  vast  circumlocution,  and  positive  insin- 
cerity— "  Oh,  no  matter  about  that ;  why  mind 
such  a  triflp  ?  it  will  t^l  bp  in  very  goqd  time ; 
pray,  don't  mention  it,"  &c.  &p.  Violet  ¥^d 
nothing  of  this  sort ;  but  she  was  so  far  under 
the  common  English  tnflu6i|ce,  that  when  ahe 
wished  to  ask  for  a  few  soverpigns  of  hpr  own 
mqney,  she  blushed  and  hssitatpd,  and  bpgan  to 
stammer  out  what  ahe  copld  not  express,  whei| 
the  quick  tact  of  the  Professor  divined  the  exact 
nature  of  the  case.  The  note-case  was  pgain  in  ip- 
Stan  t  requisition,  and  the  face  of  Violet  wascpvec- 
ed  with  deeper  blushes,  while  she  half  feared  that 
she  might  be  taking  her  generous  matter  at  dis- 
advantage, in  robbing  him  all  at  once  of  so  very 
much  money,  although,  no  doubt,  it  was  her  owp, 
and  she  required  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  give  me  f^r  mprp  Ihaif 
enough.  Twenty-five  ppunda  a  year  wa8>  I  think, 
my  allowance  for  clothes ;  a  very  great  deal  tpo  | 
more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  ever  ought  to  spend  upon 
myself,  alone ;  pray" 

The  Professor  politely  doubled  up  the  small 
lily  hand  upon  the  magio  bit  of  paper — bpwed 
on  the  hand,  aa  if  he  meant  to  kise  it,  with  a 
manner  between  paternal  tenderness,  and  old- 
fashioned  gallantry,  whispering-* 

"Be  prudent,  but  not  shabby.  Shew  me 
young  ladies  who  will  not  disgrace  the  Oper» 
circle  one  of  those  nights.  Takp  good  care  of 
Mademoiselle,  Miss  Cripps,  and  see  that  she  ia 
handsomely  dressed.  My  idea  is  black  satin— 
we'll  see  whether  a  few  appropriate  prnamenta 
may  not  be  found  to  relieve  it." 

The  Professor,  kiesing  his  hand,  hurried  away 
on  a  thousand  engagments,  while  his  daughtec 
burst  into  a  fit  of  ironical  laughter  at  the  dip. 
mal  looks  with  which  Violet  regarded  tlie  npte. 

*'  You  don't  sfippose  it  is  forged,  Mademoisellp, 
or  that  it  will  turn  into  slates  or  ashes,  like  the 
devil's  wages  ?  If  ever  I  heard  of  a  youpg  li|dy 
distressed  by  having  too  much  money  to  buy 
clothes  before  I  But  do  get  your  boqnet,  if  ypu 
mean  to  carry  the  Professor's  generous  designa 

into  effect Perhaps  you  mean  to  atay  in 

rather,  lest  any  friend  call*  Charlea  If  erbert  did 
seem  curious  yesterday  about  our  plans." 

"  You  ought  not — it  is  unkind,  Mies  Cripps— 
to  put  such  interpretations  on  trifles;  of  what  con- 
sequence can  Mr  Herbert's  calling  or  not  calling 
be  to  me  ?  .  • .  I  meant  to  go  out  whether  you 
wpnt  pr  not^  ^  m^l^e  a  few  trifliog  purohayes/' 
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Violet  having  firat  deposited  the  Professor'e 
noney  in  her  little  desk^  to  be  all,  or  nearly 
aUy  restored  to  him,  took  her  way  with  Miss 
Crippe,  attended  by  Mike  Twig*. 

The  kindness  with  which  Violet  sometimes  looked 
at,  and,  at  others,  interposed  tosavethis  provincial 
importation  from  a  round  rating,  for  his  provok- 
ing and  incorrigible  stupidity,  had  touched  Mike's 
heart;  and  rendered  him,  to  her  at  least,  a  most  de- 
voted squire ;  but  London  sights  had,  at  the  same 
time,  turned  his  head  ;  and,  long  before  they  had 
reached  their  destination,  Mike  and  the  young 
ladies  had  parted  company.  Early  as  it  was,  the 
streets  were  somewhat  full  of  loungers,  who  gave 
themselves  full  liberty  of  staring  at  the  pedes, 
trian  damsels. 

'*  If  you  wished  to  avoid  Charles  Herbert, 
you  had  better  have  stayed  at  home,  Mademoi- 
selle,'* cried  Miss  Polly,  as  they  defiled  into  St 
James'  Street.  '*  There  he  is.  A  handsome  man 
enough,  certainly,  at  a  distance  ; — there,  with 
an  officer-^a  guardsman,  I  dare  say — no ;  the 
colonel,  though,  who  honoured  me  with  such  a 
broad  stare  yesterday.  I  fancy  he  will  know  me 
again^  that  gentleman.  How  yon  drag  one,  Violet 
^-that's  not  the  shop  we  want." 

Mr  Herbert  bowed  as  he  advanced  ;'*  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  hesitate ;  and  then  moved,  as  if 
to  pass  on  with  his  military  friend,  whom  Violet 
fancied  the  most  bold,  disagreeable-looking  Ogre 
she  had  ever  seen.  Miss  Cripps  was  disposed 
for  farther  parley. 

''  Sure  you  were  created  for  the  express  bene- 
fit of  forlorn  damsels,  Mr  Herbert ! . . . .  Here 
we  are  again  completely  astray.  That  gaping 
booby,  our  country  servant,  whom  we  were  silly 
enough  to  bring  out  instead  of  Eustache,"  (the 
last-named  gentleman  a  mystery  to  Violet,) 
*'has  contrived  to  lose  sight  of  us  in  staring 
about  him." 

''  Can  I  be  of  any  use,"  said  Herbert,  looking 
earnestly  at  Violet,  to  whose  side  he  unconsci. 
ously  passed  ;  while  his  friend,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  accost  of  the  other  lady  particularly  to 
alarm  him  with  ideas  oF  intrusion,  wheeled  round 
also,  and  mounted  guard  on  the  left  flank.  What- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  Violet  was  seriously 
distressed.    She  stopt  short. 

'*  There  is  not  the  smallest  need  for  your  tump- 
ing back,  Mr  Herbert,"  she  said,  for  once  speak- 
ing for  her  party.  *^  I  noted  every  turning.  Pray, 
do  resume  your  walk.  We  can  get  a  coach  at 
the  next  stand  ;  we  are  merely  about  some  small 
shopping." 

Mr  Herl>ert  was  too  well-bred  to  press  his 
services  where  they  were  so  evidently  distressing. 
He  lifted  his  hat  respectfully,  almost  deferen- 
tially, and  took  his  friend's  arm,  as  if  to  turn 
him  also ;  when,  all  at  once,  with  a  little  girlish 
atart  of  alarm,  Violet  shrunk  back  at  the  ap- 
parition of  Jack  Cryppes !  Jack,  fortunately,  did 
not  notice  even  his  sister,  so  deeply  was  he  en- 
gaged in  watching  a  lady  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  ere  he  dived  into  a  cross  lane. 
Miss  Cripps  looked  back,  and  nodded  gaily  to 
Violet  at  Jack's  absenpe  of  mind  and  gallant  oc 


cupation  ;  and  the  gentlemen  taeitly  resnmei 
their  former  positions — the  Colonel  and  his  com- 
panion stepping  out  to  give  way  to  the  passen 
by.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  Miss  Cripps  in 
play  in  a  scene  like  this.  Charles  Herbert  wu 
less  fortunate  with  his  lady.  He  tried  several 
topics  before  he  fait  upon  Mistress  Marion  Lin. 
ton. 

"  The  old  lady  is  a  warm  admirer  of  youn^ 
Miss  Hamilton.  She  is,  in  her  own  way — and  a 
very  good  way  it  is — a  noble-spirited  and  highly- 
estimable  person.  With  all  her  worldly  sagacity 
and^shrewdness,  there  is  a  spice  of  romance  about 
her  too." 

<^  Indeed !"  said  Violet,  smiling, '' '  like  is  an 
ill  mark,'  as  she  was  wont  to  say  to  me  long 
since." 

*'  I  don't  know  how  my  mother,  with  whom 
she  is  a  favourite,  obtained  the  delicate  con- 
fidence, but  that  hard-featured,  cross,  old  woman 
was  a  lover  once,  and  beloved ;  and  'he  she  loved 
proved  false,'  and  sought  a  richer  bride  than 
poor  Marion  ;  though  I  have  heard  her  boast, 
with  not  the  mildest  Christian  charity — *  I  eoald 
now  buy  out  their  beggarly  generation — ay, 
twice  owre !'  Between  the  affront  and  the  dis- 
appointment, the  spirited  young  woman  left  her 
native  place,  and  travelled  on  foot  to  London, 
without  a  single  friend  before  her.  It  was  long 
beliAved  that  she  had  taken  the  lover's  leap,  over 
some  of  the  /tnnt  of  her  valley,  till  she  finally 
emerged  a  woman  of  property,  and  still  a  spin- 
ster, who  has  had  offers,  as  I  have  occasion  to 
know." 

Violet  made  no  reply. 

"  Is  it  not  strange.  Miss  Hamilton,  to  fancy 
that  the  same  emotions  which  have  thrilled  the 
heart  of  the  noble,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  refined,  should  linger  in  the  memory  of  that 
poor  old  body  ?" 

*'  And  you  laugh  at  her  ?" 

**  On  my  soul,  no !"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  earnestness.  "  There  are  true  loves  which 
appear  abundantly  ludicrous  :  but  Mrs  Marion'9 
smouldering  flame  is  not  one  of  them. — But  all 
this,  remember,  is  a  dead  secret,  which,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  not  betray." 

Violet  smiled — ^'  You  may  rely  upon  my  dis- 
cretion." 

They  walked  on  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence, 
ere  Herbert,  with  same  hesitation,  remarked — 

*'  The  public  business  of  your  profession  seemed 
distasteful  to  you,  madam.  You  must  pardon 
me  for  having  played  the  eaves-dropper,  on 
the  night  of  Cripps'  concert ;  indeed,  I  could 
not  well  avoid  hearing  what  you  said  to  Mrs 
Somers  Stocks,  although  it  had  not  been  so 
peculiarly  interesting  to  me.  May  I  now  in- 
quire if  your  opinions  have  undergone  any 
change  ?" 

Violet  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  same  ap- 
parition of  Jack  Cripps,  who  again  auddenly 
emerged  before  them,  made  her  once  more  recoil. 
Jack  was,  this  morning,  more  the  exaggeration 
of  low,  and  even  dirty  dandyism  than  ever.  A 
pink  check  i)iirt»  which  was  decorated  with  tome 
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guttering  fizturesy  alihoagh,  apparently,  it  had 

aot  called  on  the  washervroman  for  some  days^ 
wu  a  new  feature  in  his  morning  toilet ;  and  he 
looked,  altogether,  like  a  rake  who  had  not  been 
in  bed.  The  involuntary  backward  movement 
of  ^olet,  and  her  almost  ludicrous  horror  of  the 
ncognition,  were  not  lost  upon  Herbert,  who 
now  first  respectfully  offered  his  arm,  which  was 
nlentlyand  gratefully  accepted ;  while  the  Colo. 
Bel,  also  apparently  afraid  of  Jack,  at  once  re- 
coUcte'l  an  engagement.  Miss  Cripps  lost  not  a 
BWinent  in  introducing  to  Herbert— 

"Mr  Quintin  Cripps^-my  brother  the  bar- 
riiter/* 

And  Jack  salaamed  his  *' friend,  Charles 
Herbert,"  whom,  to  say  truth,  he  had  known  by 
tif  fat  for  some  months ;  since  Burke  Barker  had 
pointed  him  out  one  day  entering  Brookes'. 

"  You.  were  asking  about  a  cake  shop.  Miss 
Cripps,"  said  Herbert,  anxious  to  lead  Violet  in- 
to the  retirement  she  seemed  to  desire,  and  also 
to  escape  himself.  ''This  is  one  Mrs  Herbert 
ntet.  The  good,  civil  lady  who  keeps  it  was  the 
faoniekeeper  of  a  friend  of  ours." 

"  Most  happy  to  patronise  any  proteges  of 
Mrs  Herbert.  Pray,  Mademoiselle,  remind  me 
of  this — we  are  just  looking  out  for  all  sorts  of 
tradespeople." 

Herbert  led  the  way,  and  the  party  entered, 
the  confecti<»ner'8,  and  chatted,  and  ate ;  Jack,  in 
particular,  playing,  in  both  sorts,  a  swingeing  jaw. 

"  Ta  rnation  clever  chaps  those  Yankees,  with 
their  mint  juleps  and  cock- tails,"  said  Jack. 
''Here,  in  London,  it  is  ever  munch,  munch. 
The  French  themselves  like  a  taste  of  summat, 
ehiM^.  A  sip  of  cherry- bounce,  now,  ladies,  let 
Be  recommend;  or" 

"  Fie  for  shame,  Quintin,"  interrupted  Miss 
Cripps,  laughing.  "Quintin  is  the  oddest 
haram-scarum  creature,  Mr  Herbert ;  but,  in- 
deed, you  must  not  mind  him." 

"1  shaVt,  ma'am,"  said  Herbert,  drily. 

"  Papa  says  it  is  excess,  an  absolute  overflow, 
of  imagination  which  makes  Jack  so  droll  and 
playful.  .  •  .  Oh  !  here  is  the  Highland  woman 
^ain,  Gabrielle.  I  am  surprised  you  don't  wear 
tpiad  petticoat,  or  a  boddice.  Missis  What-is- 
jour-oame  ?  I  hope  you  have  got  the  house  in 
high  order  for  our  reception  to-night.  Mamma 
n  Tery  particular  about  domestic  matters,  I  as- 
■we  you — very.' 

It  was,  indeed,  Mrs  Marion ;  who  first  stared 
vith  some  surprise  and  sternness,  graduaUy  re- 
laxing as  Violet  came  eagerly  forward. 

'*  i  am  so  happy  to  have  met  you  again,"  she 
nid.  '*  Yesterday,  1  had  not  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  arrange  about  another  meeting,  and 
1  feared  it  might  be  long  ere  1  should  see  you." 

"  It  can  matter  little  meeting  an  auld  stoure 
carlin  like  me.  Miss  Vilet,  while  sae  mony  braw 
yoang  gallants  are  fluttering  aboot  ye."  And  the 
tpeaker  scowled  on  the  preposterous  dandy,  her 
ttrongly-marked  features  varying  in  their  ez- 
pfeasion  from  contemptuous  scorn  to  ludicrous 
Mntempt.  Violet  reddened,  and  appeared  dis- 
^^iwcrted  by  theae  free  remarks;  and  Marion 


added  in  a  kindlier  tone : — ''But  I  am  happy,  at 
any  rate,  to  see  your  father's  bairn ;  and,  I  dare 
say,  you  may  be  pleased  to  see  me  too — ye  may 
hae  newer,  fairer-fashioned  friends,  but  ye 
are  no  likely  to  hae  mony  truer  to  ye  than  his 
were." 

"  Alas !  I  have  none  other,  and  none  that  I 
can  so  dearly  prize." 

I'hey  talked  apart,  in  a  low  voice,  and  in 
Gaelic,  as  Miss  Cripps  opined ;  she  being  one 
of  many  aware  of  no  distinction  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  Erse  languages.  While  the 
brother  and  sister  were  again  ardently  engaged 
in  the  business  of  eating,  with  interludes  of 
laughter  and  talk,  Jack,  dragging  hither  and 
thither  his  elf-locks,  and  curling  his  mustachios 
with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  and  Wily  setting 
her  bonnet  to  a  smarter  or  more  degagee  curve, 
Herbert  saw  a  letter  which  he  believed  was  the 
aame  which  he  had,  two  days  before,  picked  up 
and  restored  to  Miss  Hamilton,  slided,  after 
some  earnest  whispering  and  demur  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver,  into  the  hand  of  the  old  woman, 
who  said,— 

''  If  it  must  be  so,  far  better  that  I  seek  out 
the  young  ne'er-do-weel  in  these  sort  of  waff 

houffs,  than  you,  hinny But  when  am  I 

to  see  ye  ?  Ye  wouldna  like  me  to  come  to 
you,  ye  say,  as  we  couldna  have  a  free  crack 
before  strangers.  Now,  then,  can  ye  come  to 
me?  There's  the  Sabbath.  Surely,  ye  dinna 
play  your  music  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Miss  Vilet  ? 
and,  O,  my  dear  young  leddy,  ye  are  surely  no 
sae  far  left  as  to  bring  shame  on  your  country 
and  your  name  by  turning  a  singing  play-actor  ?" 

Violet,  a  pang  at  her  heart,  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  smile,  and  replied, 

"  I  hope  I  will  never  do  anything  that  yon 
shaU  disapprove." 

''  in  proof  of  the  young  lad/s  docility,  try  if 
she  wiU  obey  you  by  taking  my  mother's  carriage 
home.  I  see  it  returning  from  setting  her  down 
at  the  Earl  of  Tarbert's  new  place.  Here  it 
comes ;"  and  Herbert  telegraphed  the  footman. 
''It  threatens  rain  too." 

"  I  see  no  sign  of  wet,  Mr  Charles;  but  if 
Miss  Vilet  and  you  'gree  about  it,  her  bit 
weight  can  do  little  scathe  to  the  coach." 

Violet  would  have  declined  the  courteous 
offer;  but  the  earnest  whisper  of  Herbert  made 
her  little  heart  throb. 

"  1  cannot  endure,"  he  said,  "  to  see  you  in 
company  with  that  hirsute  monster : — it  is  intoL 
erable — it  is  degrading ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Do,  pray,  oblige  me  by  accept- 
ing, with  Miss  Cripps.  of  the  carriage." 

The  soft  moist  eyes  were  gratefully  raised  in 
thanks  and  sweet  consent. 

"  1  wish  1  had  that  head  between  my  knees^ 
and  a  pair  of  gude  bet  tings,"  said  Mrs  Marion, 
grfnning  disdainfully  at  Jack,  who  was  still  play- 
ing antics  before  the  looking-glass  with  bis  hair 
and  mustachios. 

"  What  does  the  old  lady  say.  Mademoiselle, 
about  hot  tongs?"  asked  Jack,  looking  rather 
fierce. 
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''Tellings  how  cleverly  thef  singe  «  sheep's  head 
in  our  country/'  grinned  Marion,  answering  fbr 
herself,  "  when  there  is  more  hair  than  hams 
»bottt  it." 

Jack's  response  was  lost,  A>r  the  carriage  drew 
up ;  and  the  delighted  Miss  Cripps,  with  a  bag- 
ful of  cakes  in  her  hand,  scarce  needed  Invitation 
or  help  to  jump  in. 

'^What  an  enchanting  carriage,"  cried  she, 
throwing  herself  languishingly  and  luxuriously 
bAck  in  the  place  of  honour.  *'  Claret-bodied ; 
and  the  hammercloth  so  magniiicent !  Thes^ 
fellows  drove  off,  though,  before  I  could  say 
good  bye  to  mf  brother.  Charles  Herbert  had 
employed  him  to  pay  the  cakes ;  but  I  fueled 
Charles  coming  with  us  ?" 
^  *'How  delicious  an  odour  of  flowers,"  said 
Violet,  taking  up  a  small  volume  lying  open 
upon  a  cushion,  which  turned  Out  to  be  "  Roche. 
Ibucanlt's  Maxims"  in  the  original,  which  Violet 
nad  always  thought  a  very  disagreeable  wise  book. 

"  Our  elegant  future  neighbour  has  been  carry- 
ing flowers,  I  da'  say,  to  the  house  she  is  getting 
ready  for  her  friends  the  Tarberts." 

^*  They  are  expected  to  dinner^  Mistress 
Confectioner  mentioned,"  said  Polly  ;  "  but  Mr 
Charles  Herbert  is  not  to  know.  There  is  to 
be  a  surprise." 

Violet  was  thinking  what  silly  things  surprises 
lire,  while  Polly  began  vehemently  kissing  her 
hand,  smiling^  and  boWing  repeatedly  to  Mr 
Benjamin,  her  W-  admirer,  who,  just  dropp- 
ed AroQi  a  north  country  coach,  was  hurrying 
along^  followed  by  a  porter,  as  if  looking  out  fbr  an 
omnibus  to  transport  him  to  the  city.  He  seem- 
ed turned  to  stobe  by  the  sight  of  his  beautiful 
flame  in  a  splendid  private  carriage,  with  at  least 
one  tall  foottftilin  behind  it. 

"  So  much  for  the  native,*'  said  Polly,  laugh- 
ing aloud,  consoious  that,  save  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  manufacturer  to  the  equipage, 
she  Would  not  have  noticed  him  in  London  in  any 
shape.  ''  Fancy,  Gabrielle,  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing such  a  carriage  of  our  own  after  our  debut: — 
you,  at  least,  who,  papa  swears,  must  subceed 
triumphantly  in  your  peculiar  line;  though 
talents  suited  to  a  more  general  line  of  business 
may  prove  as  useful  in  the  long  run.  The  voice 
is  li^ble  to  BO  many  accidents  and  chanbes." 

"  For  which  teason,  it  cannot  be  Very  wise  to 
trust  much  to  it.  Don't,  prey.  Miss  Cripps, 
telk  any  more  about  my  coming  out  on  the  stage, 
ot  being  a  public  singer ;  it  never  can  be,-— and  it 
10  vexes  me/' 

"  NonseniOi  Mademoiselle ;  no  use,  you  know, 
for  airs  Wbei;i  nobody  is  bye — mind,  I  don't  say 
Charles  Herbert ;  I  say  nobody*  fiut,  of  course, 
you  would  not  wish  to  make  your  fortune,  and 
keep  your  oarriage — not  you !  nor  to  marry 
nighly^-perhaps  a  lord — either  ?" 

"  I  do  not  care  at  all  about  it,"  said  Violet, 
ensWering  to  the  last  pouHt  only.  Miss  Cripps 
laughed  jeeringly,  and  drew  the  check-string ; 
aiid,  to  the  horror  of  Violet,  in  a  decided  manner, 
ordered  the  carriage  "  to  Mrs  Herbert's  mlUi. 
ner's." 


The  servant  Appeared  disconcerted.  By  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to  Violet  to  be 
consulting  the  looks  of  the  coachman,  an  older 
man,  and  one  of  more  trust  with  their  lady. 
The  telegraph  had  probably  given  ad  ambiguous 
response. 

''Mrs  Herbert  employs  different  persons  in 
that  capacity,  ma'am,"  said  the  fbotndan,  me- 
chanically touching  his  hat,  though  his  manner 
wAs  not  very  deferential. 

*'  Madame  Ramsden,  I  mean;"  persisted  Polly; 
and  it  happened  that  this  did  not  take  the  car- 
riage an  inch  out  of  the  direct  way  home. 

"  How  you  vex  me,  Maria,"  said  Violet;  re- 
penting having  accepted  Herbert's  courtesy. 
"  We  are  taking  a  very  great  liberty,  indeed, 
with  a  lady  who  is,  and  probably  desires  to  re- 
main, a  total  stranger  to  us ;  for  any  aakb,  since 
we  are  here,  let  us  go  home  as  fast  as  we  can ; 
or  dismiss  the  carrlsge  and  walk  home— that 
would  be  better." 

**  You  are  so  tiresome,  Mademoiselle,"  returned 
Polly.  ^'A  mighty  obligation  truly,  to  be  set 
down  by  a  returning  empty  carriage.  Mrs  Her- 
bert and  her  people  have  more  sense,  although 
her  son  had  noi  pressed  the  thing  upon  ua." 

Violet  refused  to  enter  the  house,  (not  shop  of 
the  milliner,)  and  her  absence  lefl  a  freer  field, 
in  which  Miss  Cripps,  who,  if  a  rustic,  was  scarce 
a  novice,  might  display  the  manners  and  the 
Arts  which  melt  a  milliner's  soul.  If  Polly  was 
not  altogether  a  novice,  neither  was  Madame ; 
who,  herself,  gave  ahdienee ;  the  hour  being  still 
too  early  for  the  press  of  aristocratic  or  noble 
"  clients,"  as  she  termed  her  customers.  At  one 
glance,  the  practised  eye  of  Madame  detected 
something  wrong ;  and  seeming,  all  the  while,  to 
obey  the  heats  of  her  equivocal  custbmer,  she 
contrived  to  advance  to  a  window  of  the  aaloon; 
whichj  in  military  language^  commanded  the 
door.  The  carriage  which  had  lait  stopped,  was, 
beyond  a  doubt,  Mrs  Herbert's.  Medime  made 
a  frbsh  reeonnoUeanee  of  her  customer,  and  with 
more  Impartial  eyes.  The  new  client  might  be  a 
great  provincial  heiress,  and  not,  after  all^  as  she 
had  suspected,  a  friend  of  the  lady's  maid  and  the 
footmiin  on  a  lark ;  for  Madame  had  k^own  of 
such  audacious  proceedings  in  great  families. 

"I  have  seen  such  lovely  things  from  your 
house,  Madame,  with  my  friend,  Mrs  Somera 
Stocks  of  the  Grove.  You  display  exquisite  taste  I 
But  French  attietes  !" 

It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  tone  in  which 
this  was  said>  that  duly  to  paint  the  transcend* 
ent  abilities  of  French  milliners,  and  especially 
those  of  *'  Madame,"  exceeded  even  the  eloqu- 
ence of  Miss  Cripps. 

Madame,  who,  by  the  way^  had  been  bom 
above  forty  years  before,  atid  within  the  sound 
of  Bow.Bell,  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  compli- 
ment to  her  works,  conscious  aa  she  was  of  their 
superiority  :  but  she  perfectly  remembered  the 
pretty  little  bride,  the  oountry  friend  of  Mrs 
'  Herbert,  iritipping  about  in  her  Temple  of 
Fashion,  and  issuing  her  orders  with  the  liber- 
diity  41  a  Russian  princess ;  and  the  fond  old 
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gf&tlemiiij  ebnekling  irith  delight,  m  he  hobbled 
after  hit  animated  latest  purchase,  with  his  purse 
ia  liis  hind,  eaUlng  out — "  What's  to  paf ,  dftr- 
lin;  P^what's  to  pay,  Gary  ?"  Thus  iDtimatiiig 
hii  tborongh  understanding  of  the  taeit  coildi- 
tidDi  of  the  marriage  contract. 

The  nan  waa  barbaroos,  horrible,  tulg^r ;  and 
Uidame  Ram«den  generally  liked  '^  to  bdok" 
her  taA  ''  clients/'  though  the  praetioe  of  the 
^Mfiocial  banker  had  its  recommendations.  His 
\aif  soon  came  to  book,  in  spite  of  the  injdnotions 
of  her  hatband.  These  retniniscences  had  their 
effect;  and,  though  Polly  Grippe  had  no  rich 
dd  hosband  to  follo#  her  about  crying  "  What's 
to  pay,  my  angel  ?"  yet,  as  Mrs  Herbert's  friend > 
die  #88  aimo8t  as  well  received  as  if  she  had. 
Her  bead  swam  in  giddy  exultation,  though  she 
did  not  wholly  lose  her  self-possession. 

A  fall  half-hour  elapsed ;  and  Violet,  over- 
hearing the  gorgeotis  dOachman  make  some 
fQttural  observation  to  the  footman  about  a 
draaght  round  the  corner,  and  his  '*  bosses ;"  ilnd 
beinur,  in  spite  of  herself,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  loungers,  who  uniformly  turned  their  eyes 
from  her  face  to  the  arms  on  the  carri^e,  she 
eould  almost  have  jumped  out  and  run  away, 
when  three  very  small  human  hybrids,  each  a  finer 
geAtleman  than  Jack  Gripps,  almost  as  fine  Indeed 
u  the  pretty  fellows  one  sees  in  the  perfumer's 
siodows,  and  smelling  overcomingly  of  musk, 
tripped  oat,  holding  each  something  jauntily 
between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  which,  kneel- 
iof  on  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  ivas  presented, 
vith  bland  whispers,  to  the  divinity  within. 
The  lace,  the  flowers,  the  stockings — ''finest 
qoality,"  <'  latest  styles" — had  been  ordered  out 
"hj  the  lady  whom  Madame  had  the  hohour  of 
sttending  within."  Violet  had  too  much  sweet- 
Mai  of  nature  to  be  capable  of  ail  incivility 
t«  toy  one ;  and  the  verjr  existenee  of  each  of  the 
dainty  small  gentlemen  appeared  to  depend  on 
her  iiat  tonching  the  said  lace,  stobkings,  and 
flevera ;  and  they  whisked  out  and  tripped  id  so 
nimbly,  and  brought  more  and  more,  And 
pl^ed  with  such  gentle  insinuating  pertinaclt)^; 
IS  If  for  life  f^om  her  hands,  that  the  poor  girl, 
abashed  iihd  confused,  let  them  construe  ber 
viihei  just  as  they  pleased,  and  was  even  re- 
joiced to  have  the  power  of  making  the  doll-like 
creatures  so  happy.  And  then  Miss  Gripps  ap- 
soared,  enacting  the  majestic,  and  they  drove  off. 

"As  you  would  neither  descend  nor  conde- 
tcend.  Mademoiselle,  I  ventured  to  order  a  few 
tbingpi  for  you,  along  with  my  own,  after  papa 
^  been  so  generous  to  you,  Gabrielle ;  and  he 
detests  so,  as  you  know,  to  see  the  ladies  of  his 
fcmily  dowdy  or  ordinary.  His  reipectability, 
>t  this  time  depends  not  a  little,.let  me  tell  you, 
tpon  the  appearance  of  his  family ;  and  1  am 
determined  that  mV  toilet  shall  be  no  reprbaeh 

to  him." 

With  all  bet  simplicity,  Violet  had  no  doubt 
vhatever  about  this.  She  mentioned  that  she 
M  reqoested  the  little  civil  gentlemen  to  send 
u  her  own  bill  immediately ;  a  prbceeding  which 
^  a^  imiaed  their  ideas  of  her  condition. 


thoogh,  on  the  whole,  their  report  of  her  to 
Madame  waa  fAvoarable. 

Profbssbr  Gripps,  ai  he  ate  thb  soup  ordered 
fbt  his  refi*eshmenti  after  a  morning  of  hard 
wotk,  had  the  felicity  to  see  his  pupil  and  his 
daughter  descend  from  a  handsome  private 
carriage. 

''  There  is  blood  ill  that  girl,"  was  his  proud, 
paternal  thought ;  and  Polly,  a  stranger  being 
present,  explained  the  circumstance  to  her  papa 
in  *'  very  good  tlurte,"  as  if  it  were  the  slightest 
and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  to  have 
taken  advdntage  of  Mrs  Herbert's  carriage.  The 
ambiguous  stranger  stood  apart,  and  Violet  and 
Miss  Grippd  soon  Comprehended  that  Monsieur 
Eustache  Latude,  though  evidently  a  fbreigner, 
was  not  Ik  foreign  visiter,  but  merely  the  intended 
maitre  d'hotel,  bf  whom  the  latter  had  heard. 
This  accomplished  person,  who  told  that  he  had 
nine  times  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  been 
three  times  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  twice  at  the 
Upper  Gataracts, — bat  not  that  he  had  once 
had  an  imminent  chance  Of  visiting  the  Austra- 
lian  colonies, — had  been,  like  so  many  hundred^ 
thousands  of  his  countryifaen,  an  ofiicer  in 
Napoleon's  Guard. 

*'  Fortune  of  war,  sare !  Mon  He~ro — my  Em- 
pereur,  perish  on  de  rock.  I  perjure  my  contree 
— I  rone — 1  fly — I  seek  de  ass-all-lhum  in  de 
f^ee  gin-ruse  Breetain.    I  tromy" 

"  Ah  !  well,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  "  no 
doubt,  no  doubt ;  bnt  the  people  here  can  re- 
commend you  ?" 

**  Sare,"  cried  the  Frenchman,  whipping  out  a 
soiled  pocketbook,  and  taking  from  thence 
sundry  scraps  of  worn  papers. 

The  Professor  talked  apart  with  his  daughter. 

''And  you  engage  to  procure  to-night,  the 
proper  assistants :  a  fbmale  cook,  merely,  lind  a 
housemaid,  to  begin  with." 

There  waa  no  possible  undertaking  less  than 
finishing  the  Thames  Tunnel  next  day,  for 
which  Monsieur  Eustache  would  not,  at  this 
moment,  have  readily  promised.  From  the  state 
of  his  wardrobe,  it  must  have  been  a  very  long 
time  since  Napoleon's  Guards  were  disbanded  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  even  a  female  and  English 
cook  was  better  than  having  no  connexion  with 
any  cook,  which  had  too  long  been  his  case. 

With  a  five-minutes'  character  from  the 
principal  waiter,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  talented 
Eustache,  five  pounds  of  ready  cash  for  trifies, 
and  Ikrge  discretionary  powers,  Eustache,  a 
man  of  parts,  who  knew  <'  the  town,"  and  in- 
deed, all  towns,  as  they  are  kdown  by  such 
charactel-s,  protested  largely,  and^  for  ibis  day, 
kept  his  word.  His  cabriolet  flew  from  the  splen- 
did dbor  of  the  wine-merchant  t6  the  museums 
of  the  fishmonger,  jl^oultei-er,  and  fruiterer; 
fVom  the  den  of  the  coal-dealer  to  the  baker  and 
pastry-cook  whb  had  lasi  opened,  at  the  true 
and  ultimate  tVest  End.  His  first  orders  were 
judiciously  but  boldly  given^  gladdening  the 
I  heart  of  eacb  tradesmaii  with  the  hope  of  a  good 
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new  country  familf .  There  are  few  ruminating 
animals  so  credulous  as  a  young  tradesman  just 
commencing  business  in  London,  and  amidst  great 
competition.  I f  suspicion  occasionally  half-opens 
one  eye^  influences  not  less  potent  oftener,  for  a 
time,  seal  both.  In  a  few  weeks.  Professor  Cripps 
might  have  obtained  unbounded  credit,  every 
dealer  striving  who  should  first  have  the  honour 
of  placing  him  on  their  books. 

His  final  orders  to  M.  Eustache,  before  going 
to  the  theatre  with  the  ladies,  were— 

"  See  all  the  luggai^e  properly  conveyed  to  my 
house.  Let  the  people  there  send  their  bill  to  the 
Regent's  Park.  Mademoiselle,  your  things  are, 
I  presume,  in  readiness  ?  See,  Monsieur,  that 
the  apartments  are  properly  warmed : — the  old 
Scotchwoman  has  kept  up  fires."  By  the  way, 
Marion  never  after irards  forgot  to  mention,  as 
often  as  his  name  occurred  between  her  and 
Violet,  that  "the  scrubby  schoolmaister  body, 
had  never  said  thanks  to  ye,  nor  shewed  the 
colour  of  his  coin,  either  for  coals  or  kindlin." 

"  Let  the  house  be  lighted  up  in  proper  time, 
and  see  that  the  piano  is  placed  where  I  directed. 
And,  look  ye,  keep  the  females  out  of  sight,  and 
hire  in  any  extra  male  assistance  that  you  may  re- 
quire. At  small  select  parties  I  throw  etiquette 
overboard,  and  study  only  the  ease  and  pleasure 
of  my  friends ;  the  supper  and  the  wines ;  but, 
above  all,  their  condition,  their  condition,  re- 
member, Monsieur,  I  leave  to  you.  At  the 
petit  Mouper,  in  a  word,  I  am  more  French  than 
English — ^always  was.  Mademoiselle." 

The  national  pride  of  Monsieur  Eustache  was 


I  touched.  He  bowed  low,  striking  his  right 
hand  upon  his  left  side,  more,  perhaps,  in  the 
style  of  the  valet  of  the  old  regime  than  that 
of  an  officer  of  Napoleon's  Guard,  and  as  if  over- 
come with  the  proud  consciousness  of  high  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  describing  with  his  right  leg 
some  segment  of  a  circle  of  about  two  feet 
diameter,  recovered  the  erect  position  with 
the  prouder  consciousness  that  the  confidence 
of  *'  Monsieur  le  Professeur"  was  not  misplaced. 

The  latter  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
his  new  domestic,  but  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  foreign  manners. 

"  Your  dress,  of  course.  Monsieur,"  he  gently 
hinted.     "  You  are  to  wear  plain  clothes." 

Whatever  were  the  half-admitted  thoughts 
of  Violet,  on  witnessing  the  absurdities  and  in« 
congruities  around  her,  she  tried  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

She  especially  regretted  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  explain  to  Herbert  that  her  non- 
professional views  were  not  changed,  bat  con« 
firmed  ;  for  had  he  not  said  that  he  could  not 
endure  to  see  her  in  an  awkward  or  degrad« 
ing  position,  and  that  her  conversation  with  Mrs 
Somers  Stocks  had  deeply  interested  him? — 
That  surely  was  very  kind  in  a  stranger.  Then 
she  had  arrsnged  for  an  interview  with  Mistress 
Marion  on  the  first  Sunday,  and  she  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  sending  some  sort  of  intelli* 
gence  of  the  lost  one— > perhaps  consolatory  inteU 
ligencA — to  poor  Susan.  With  such  pleasant 
thoughts  she  entered  Convent  Garden  Theatre. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Stateemen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Enghnd. 
By  John  Forster  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Five 
Volumes,  with  Portraits. 

This  work,  or  one  ofiimilar  chsracter  and  equal  excel- 
lenre,  wk  consider  indispensable,  at  the  preeent  time,  to 
every  intellifent  British  citizen.  I  The  cannot  afford  to  pnr- 
chaie,  heeboald  hire  or  borrow,  and  diligently  peruse^  the 
rnemoin  of  those  English  worthies,  who  are  models  and 
ezemplarsi  not  Blavishly  to  be  followed,  but,  where  fonnd 
worthy,  manfully  to  be  emulated,  by  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration of  public  men.  After  a  masterly  preliminary  view 
of  PoruLAB  PnooaESS  from  the  Norman  Invasion,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  the 
specific  object  of  the  work  commences  with  the  memoirs 
of  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  elder  of  as  bright  a  constellation  of 
great  men  as  the  world  ever  beheld,  and  terminates  with 
thoae  of  Cromwell,  thus  including  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  English  history. 

Justly  does  Mr  Forster  remark — «  It  is  a  grave  re- 
proach to  English  political  biography,  that  the  attention 
10  richly  due  to  the  statesmen  who  opposed  Charles  I.,  in 
themselves  the  most  remarkable  men  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion, should  have  been  suffered  to  be  borne  away  by 
the  poorer  imitators  of  their  memorable  deeds,  the  au- 
thors of  the  imperfpct  settlement  of  1688.**  This  was, 
we  think,  impossible,  while  there  was  a  printing  press  or 
a  thinking  man  in  England;  but  had  it  been  so,  Mr  For- 
ster has  done  much  to  wipe  away  the  national  reproach. 
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The  statesmen,  in  whose  memoirs  we  read  the  history 
of  England  in  its  most  glorious  period,  are  Sir  Joha 
Eliot;  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford,  (without  whom 
the  work  would  have  been  incomplete  and  one-iidcd ;) 
Pym,  Hampden,  Vane,  Henry  Martin,  and  Cromwell. 

The  brief  extracts,  which  we  take  wholly  from  the 
preliminary  essay,  as  specimens  of  a  style  not  very  de. 
cided,  may  not  be  the  best  to  be  found,  but  they  sabscrre 
another  purpose,  they  bear  on  the  present  times. 

aisE  OF  PAELiAifEMTaar  peiyilboc. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  privilege  IrA  by  the  com- 
mons to  the  judges,  to  clothe  In  the  formal  terms  of  legal 
language,  at  the  close  of  each  session,  the  various  bills 
and  petitions  passed  in  its  course,  had  opened  many  op. 
portunities  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  lawyeisi  The 
usage  had  originally  risen  from  the  desire  of  the  house, 
in  those  days  of  imperfect  education,  to  achieve,  aa  far  as 
possible,  brevity  and  precision  in  the  language  of  their 
statutes.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  judges  weiY  dis- 
covered to  have  deliberately  a  treated  [wrested  ?]  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commons  to  their  own  ends  or  those  ut  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  have  substituted  for  popular  protection  a  po- 
pular snare.  Therefore  it  was  that  an  act  was  now  imro^ 
duced  and  passed,  providing  that,  •*  from  this  time  forward, 
by  complaint  of  the  commons  asking  remedy  for  any  ml^ 
chief,  there  he  no  law  made  thereupon,  which  ahould 
change  the  meaning  by  addition  or  diminution,  or  by  any 
manner  of  term  or  terms.** 

Authority,  without  the  means  for  its  sharp  and  de- 
cisive enforcement,  is  the  most  dangeroua  weakness  known 
to  a  state.  The  commons  claimed,  therefore,  in  the 
name  and  for  the  protection  of  the  peopls,  ssrtaUi  csda- 
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dTfriflitt  and  ovnpHona,  ncedftal  to  the  frariea  dii- 
chaiicof  the  popolar  tnut,  to  last  at  lonf  aa  ihat  tnitt 
luted,  and  to  eaaae  when  it  wai  laid  down. 

After  eonmeratinf  the  principal  priTilegea  of  Parlia- 
Bcnt,  wbieh  eziet  to  oor  own  day,  it  ii  laid 

In  a  word,  thej  achiayed  what  was  thenceforwnrd 
V^vwn  hj  the  formidable  nane  of  Peitilkge  of  Pae- 
LMvcvT-^the  ihield  and  bnckler  under  whoee  protee- 
1100  all  the  battleo  of  liberty  were  foaght  in  after  agee, 
aod  by  whoee  aMiatance  they  were  mainly  won.    An  aU 
tmpC  to  drag  the  adjudication  of  thii  privilege  into  the 
eoarti  ef  law  followed;  when,  in   the  famoai  cato  of 
Thorpe  the  epeelter,  the  jndgre  declared,  **that  they 
woeld  net  determine  the  privilege  of  the  high  court  of 
ptfliuBcnt*  of  which  the  knowledge  belongeth  to  the 
lords  of  parliament,  and  not  the  juttioee.**     It  may  be 
uklj  predicted,  that  when  this  privilege  it  in  the  email. 
Mt  dtgree  forfeited  or  abandoned,  we  have  loot  the  beet 
moritj  of  tme  political  freedom.    When  once  the  de. 
pattd  priTileget  of  the  people  are  attailed  anocettrully, 
tie  sbtolute  righte  of  the  people  are  tafe  no  longer.  That 
piriiamratt,  withoat  parliamentary  libertiet,  are  but  a 
&ir  ind  plaotible  way  onto  bondage,  wat  the  saying  of  one 
wbopaaed  hie  life  in  the  illottration  and  enforcement  of 
tkii  tad  every  other  troth  which  conld  affect  the  happi- 
Bca  of  the.  Engliah  people.     Firtt  eitablished  iu  prac 
tke,  SI  I  have  thoa  detcribed  it,  by  thit  parliament  of 
Hnirj  the  Fifth-.^nd  a   more  endaring  honour  to  that 
mpi  than  any  of  Henry*t  warlike  triumpht^it  lerved 
to  hersld  the  way  for  a  yet  more  tremeodoua  conceeiion 
to  the  popular  element  in  the  ttate.     It  wat  followed, 
Bot  many  yean  afterwatd,  by  the  awful  right  of  In. 

fEiCBMEirT. 

The  «  awful  right  of  Impeaehment**  haa  ceated  to  be 
»  very  awful ;  and  may  yet  be  advantageoualy  loct  in 
the  better  right  of  Prevention  of  minitterial  mitconduct. 
oiioni  OF  ooair  laws,  awd  of  «'  liyikq  within 

OUBSELYEB.** 

It  Wit  a  parliaotent  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  which— 
iftff  conflnning  the  ttotutet  of  the  fourth,  flftb,  and 
lixth  Henriet,  with  the  impolitic  and  dangerout  distinc 
tioa  of  "late,  in  faeti  but  not  of  rights  kings  of  Eng- 
lsod**-.prehibited  the  importation  of  foreign  com ;  and 
it  ii  to  anhappy  drcomatanoe  that  the  idea  of  a  people 
btinf  rained  by  making  their  food  too  cheap,  did  not  re- 
Oiin  the  peculiar  property  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
vu  in  parliamenu  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard 
the  Third,  that  importatloni  of  foreign  manufacture 
vwe  ibrbiddeo,  where  the  like  aiticlet  conld  be  produced 
at  home.  And  it  wat  by  Rtchard  the  Third  himielf  that 
the  prsctice  of  extorting  money  from  merchantt  and  citi- 
■u,  on  pretence  of  loans  and  benevolencetb  wat  abolish, 
(d,  for  which  the  usurper  has  obtained  the  honooreble 
Kute  of  Lord  Baeon,  at  «a  prince  in  military  virtue 
apprered,  jealooa  of  the  honour  of  the  Englith  nation, 
ttdlthewiie  a  good  law  maker,  for  the  ease  and  tolace  of 
the  cooiaKm  people.** 

Every  leign  aflbrde  esamplee  of  the  tervility  of  Pariia- 
■nti,  while  ouny  demonttreta  the  ei&cacy  of  the  mott 
■^n^r  oppotition  In  point  of  numben,  when  it  contisted 
af  men  of  intellect  and  energy  ;  uncompromising  friends 
•f  fineedom,  whether  mental  or  political,  and  in  sympathy 
*ith  the  people.  The  importance  of  tuch  an  opposition 
■kcre  shewn:— 

««ail8i  OF  aVUN  MAKY,  AND  TH«  RSTRBAT  OF  THI 

PATBumc  MBHiisaa  from  pakliambnt. 
Id  respect  to  the  Spaniah  marriage,  for  example,  nothing 
•«ld  iodoce  them  to  give  way  to  Mary*s  passionate  do- 
■»•  for  Philips  by  conceding  to  that  prince  a  dignity 
*^^^ey  believed  to  be  incoapatibie  with  the  Inde- 
>*J«ep  of  the  Englis^  crown,  or  by  conferring  a  poli. 
<)w  SQthority  npon  him,  which  might  involve  danger 
te  the  privileges  and  laws  of  the  English  pcoplew  They 
^^  him,  faidecd,  the  empty  title  of  king,  which  wat  due 
**  J*"''"  'ndependrnt  nnk,  and,  in  everything  else,  ex< 
*g*»*<^  •ad  gave  nothing.  Commendable  spirit  waa 
MNehswn  ia  the  repeated  negotiaU^Di  eonoeming  t)ie 
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old  property  of  the  church ;  and  guilty  ai  theae  parlia- 
ments of  Mary  were  in  much  that  has  dingraced  them 
with  posterity,  it  is  a  memoreble  circumstance  to  record, 
that  a  band  of  patriota  absolutely  existed  in  one  of  them 
who,  having  publicly  declared  that  all  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  country  were  unavailing  in  that  assembly,  and 
that  they  would  no  longer  remain  to  countenance  what 
they  would  rather  cnrte^  openly  and  delibentely  acceded 
from  the  houte. 

BI8B  of  PI7RrrANI8M  IN  THB  RBIGN  OF  BLBABBTH. 

In  the  year  1670,  the  institution  of  epiaoopacy  in  the 
proteatant  church  was  openly  assailed  by  the  lady  Mar. 
garet'a  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  There  had 
been  an  active  discussion  going  on  for  some  yean,  on 
matten  of  minor  consideretion.  Tippeta  had  been  vio-> 
lently  contested,  and  sad  and  aerioua  had  been  disputea 
upon  the  tutpRoe,  But,  now,  to  the  amaxement  of  the 
imperious  Parker,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  main- 
tain to  the  death  these  essentials  of  the  new  religion,  all 
further  mention  of  such  mattere  ceaaed.  and  the  areh- 
bishop  was  summoned  to  maintain  to  the  death  neither 
tippet  nor  surplice,  but  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hiererehy 
of  England.  This  was  sudden,  but  the  people  did  not 
seem  to  be  taken  suddenly.  Cartwright't  lectures  were 
as  a  match  to  a  train,  and  a  formidable  party  of  Puritana 
forthwith  started  up  in  England. 

It  wat  obviout^  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  that  the  great  danger  lay  here.  It  wat,  of  conrae^ 
an  essential  feature  in  the  Tudor  system,  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Rome  should  be  left  un<. 
touched.  At  a  time  when  politics  had  suddenly  become* 
as  it  were^  only  a  part  and  parcel  of  religion,  the  idea  of 
unlimited  apiritual  dominion  wat  too  valuable  to  be  sur« 
rendered,  implying,  aa  by  a  very  simple  analogy  it  did» 
unlimited  temporal  dominion  also.  This  dominion,  again, 
by  the  acta  of  aupremacy  and  uniformity,  was  placed  at 
the  absoluta  use  and  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  who  thus 
formally  assumed  the  catt-off  robea  of  the  pope.  But 
tuch  an  attnmption,  even  so  early,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
discontent  in  fruitful  places.  The  very  catholics  assumed 
a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  pure  religious  reformers, 
when  they  saw  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  persecution 
with  which  the  queen  indifcrectly  visited  them,  and  felt, 
aa  in  the  instanoe  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  that  even 
they  themselves  would  not  be  able  altogether  to  escape 
ita  penaltietu 

It  waa  prohibited  by  that  ttatute^.under  pain  of  for- 
feiting gooda  and  chattalt  for  the  ft  ret  offence,  a  year's 
impri«onment  for  the  tecond,  and  impritonment  during 
lift  for  the  third — that  a  minister  should,  whether  bene« 
ficed  or  not,  use  any  but  the  established  liturgy  ;  and  a 
fine  was  at  the  tame  time  imposed  on  all  who  should  ab- 
sent themselves  from  churoh  on  Sundaya  and  holidaya. 
The  act  of  supremacy  was  much  more  atrocious.  It  en« 
acted,  with  what  haa  been  truly  termed  an  iniquitous 
and  tanguinary  retrotpect,  that  all  periont  who  had  erer 
taken  holy  ordert,  or  any  degree  in  the  univertitie^  or 
had  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  lawt,  or  held  any 
ofBee  in  their  execution,  thould  be  bound  to  take  the  oath 
of  tupremacy  when  tendered  to  them  by  a  bishop,  or  by 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  teal.  A  pr»-  ^ 
munire  wat  the  penalty  for  a  flrtt  refusal ;  death  under  .* 
the  paina  of  high  treason  for  a  second.  Not  without 
a  manly  protest  did  these  ttatntet  past  at  the  time. 

The  Salique  L«aw  teemt  to  be  gaining  admiren  in 
England  at  pretent,  both  among  Toriet  and  old-fashioned 
Whigs.  Liberals,  whatever  were  the  law  of  the  land, 
can  afford  to  be  more  ftvourable  to  female  governments, 
especially  if  they  hold  the  constitutional  opiniona  of  Ayl- 
mer,  Biahop  of  London,  in  his  answer  to  Knox'i  *'  Blatt 
of  the  Trumpet  againtt  the  Monttroot  Regiment  of  Wo- 
men."* <<  To  what  pnrpote,'*  tayt  Aylmer,  « it  all 
thit  ?" 

•<  To  declare,  that  it  it  not  in  England  to  daungerout  a 


*  Daet  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  meditate  tounding 
anew  the  Trumpet  of  Knox,  againat  the  ^*  Monttroua  Re* 
gimeqt  ?"    He  hat  thrown  out  a  hint  of  thit  tort. 
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mfttter  to  hate  a  womsti  ruler  al  men  take  it  to  b«.  For, 
first ;  it  is  not  she  (hat  ruleth,  but  the  laws,  the  execntors 
whereof  be  h<*r  judges  appointed  by  her,  her  jasticce  and 
such  other  officers.  Secondly ;  the  maketh  no  statutee  or 
laws,  bnt  the  honorable  court  of  parliament;  fbe 
breaketh  none,  but  It  mast  be  she  and  they  together,  or 
else  not  If,  on  the  other  part,  the  regiment  were  such, 
as  all  hanged  uppon  the  kinge*s  or  qncne*s  wil,  and  not 
upon  the  lawes  wrytten  ;  if  she  might  detre,  and  make 
la  wee  alone,  witboac  her  lenate}  if  the  Judged  offences 
accordinge  to  her  wisdome,  and  not  by  limitation  of  eta- 
tntes  and  laws ;  if  she '  might  dispose  alone  of  war  and 
peace ;  if,  to  be  short,  she  wer  a  mere  monark,  and  not  a 
mixte  ruler,  you  might,  peradrenture,  make  me  to  feare 
the  matter  the  mote,  and  the  lei  to  defend  the  oause. 
But  tRe  state  being  as  it  )•  or  ought  to  be,  f  if  nea  wer 
Irurth  theyr  eares,)  I  can  se  no  cause  of  feare*" 

We  would  humbly  commend  the  following  passage  to 
all  those  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  hare  any 
ooncem  ifi  the  drawing  up  of  Church  Bills*  The  patriota 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elitabetk  went  beyond 
temporalities,  rates,  tithes,  and  pluralities  They  claimed 
a  higher  jurisdiction,  if  not  in  articles  of  faith,  yet  In 
matters  of  Church  discipline  and  goTcrnment  x— 

'tdB  CHtTRCH* 

It  bad  beeli  found  necessary  that  the  afticlea  of  fbe 
Knglish  church,  as  altered  from  those  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  settled  in  the  contoeatioii  of  IMS,  ffhodld  rt^ 
ceire  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  make  them  more 
binding  on  the  clergy.     They  were  now  introduced.    Oh 
those  that  related  to  matters  of  faith,  ifodiscoosion  arose  { 
white,  on  those  that  declared  the  lawfulness  of  the  esta- 
blished form  of  consecrating  bishops  and  prlesta,  the  0a« 
premncy  of  the  crown,  and  the  power  of  the  chureh  to 
order  rites  and  eeremonies,  an  opposition  started  up  of  so 
decided  a  character,  that  the  house  eventually  withheld 
its  assent  to  them,  and  the  insertion  of  the  woi-d  <*only** 
into  a  portion  of  the  statute  excluded  those  artidee  from 
legislatire  assent.    Peter  Wentworth,  ofie  of  Strlckland^s 
supporters  and  fellow  patriots,  and  the  most  distinguished 
afsertor  of  clril  liberty  in.  Elixabeth*s  reign,  described,  id 
a  subsequent  parliament,  his  cofirersation  on  this  subject 
with  Archbishop  Parker.    *•  I  Was,*'  said  this  bold  and 
honest  speaker,  **  among  others  of  the  last  parilaffleni  sent 
fur  unto  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  aft iciet  of  re- 
ligion that  then  passed  this  house.    He  asked  t»  whf  we 
did  put  out  of  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homilies,  coti« 
s^crating  of  bishops,  and  such  like  ?  '  Surely  sir,*  said  I, 
*  because  we  were  so  occupied  in  other  matters,  that  we 
hlid  do  time  to  ezsmifte  them,  how  they  agreed  with  the 
word  of  Ood.'    <  What,*  said  he,  <  surely  yon  mistook 
the  matter ;  you  will  refer  yourselres  wholly  to  ut  there- 
id  ?*  <  No,  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,*  said  I,  'We  will 
pass  nothing  before  we  nndersund  what  it  is  i  -for  that 
were  but  to  make  you  popes ;  make  yoo  popes  who  list,* 
said  I,  '  for  We  will  make  yuu  tione.*    And  sure,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  m4  a  pope-like  speech,  and 
I  fear  lest  our  bishops  do  attribute  this  of  the  pppe*s 
canons  unto  themselres.  Papa  non  p^Uai  ertari ;  for 
surely,  if  tbey  did  not,  they  wonld  Reform  things  aloise, 
and  not  to  spurn  against  God*8  people  forwritinf^  thetebi 
as  they  do :  but  I  can  tell  them  news ;  they  do  bnt  kick 
against  the  pricks,  tn  undoubtedly  they  both  bate^  atid 
do  err." 

Mak§  ycu  popes  toAo  iUi,  fur  we  will  make  ffou  none^ 
is,  in  a  single  sentence,  a  whole  history.  The  people  were 
taught  to  reject  the  false  dogma  of  a  ]fapal  supremacy, 
and  suddenly  fhUdd  a  high  church  prf  tieiple  of  a  charac- 
ter scarcely  lesi  olTefisite,  lifting  up  ita  insolent  head 
amongst  them.  Having  achieved  the  saored  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  national  independence  in  the  all.im- 
portant  matter  of  religion,  they  were  instantly  required 
to  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  usurpation  of  civil  povrer 
and  consdentlous  belief,  almost  less  tolerable  than  that 
which  they  so  leinctantly  bore  in  the  days  of  papal  sla« 
very.  The  intellect  and  dhivalrt  of  the  land,  its  earnest 
and  serious  persuasions,  alike  forbade  it«  And  now  a 
luddea  e&eounter  of  both  ga|e  birth  to  a  Mw  nee  of  nicii^ 


who  were  soon  destined  to  start  forth,  knd,  itill  affronted 
by  that  No  king  tu>  bishop  cry,  bear  daws  bollt  church 
and  throne  into  the  dtxst.^ 

The  fulsome  flatteries  with  which  the  young  Queen  is 
at  present  beslobbered  by  the  creatures  of  the  ficd-Cham- 
ber  Ministry,  and  the  pitiful  party  usee  attempted  to  be 
made  of  her  name,  and  af  the  mad  Mlf  of  the  naora  ala« 
morons  Torlea  at  their  rereli  Or  solemn  gttkerlnga — 
flatteries  which  a  ftw  mor*  yeala  maj^  eiiibki  VIetofia  ta 
discern  and  despise — ^tiud  a  marked  contralt  Hi  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  handful  of  patriots  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth- 

It  ivas  in  vain  that  Rlitabeth  packed  tM  house  frtth 
placemeu,  In  vain  ihe  flooded  the  country  party  with  up* 
waids  of  sixty-two  ne«v  members.  Th^  WentWortha  and 
Stricklands  still  remained,  and  itill  in  every  aeadon  pro- 
claimed at  least  the  duty  add  the  right  of  pStflfament  to 
inquire  into  every  public  matter,  to  remedy  every  pnhfie 
abuse,  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  every  public  mbcfalefi 
The  cry  of  English  libeft^  was  n«ter  raited  more  pierce^ 
ingly,  though  it  remained  fbr  later  days  to  send  iMiek  to  it 
a  louder  and  more  terrible  echo. 

«  Tiro  thlngg,  Mr  Speaker,**  said  Peter  Wedttrorfh,  In 
rhesessioh  of  1575,  ('two  thiftga  do  great  hurt  la  this 
plac#^  of  the  which  I  do  mean  to  sptok.    The  ofta  Is  a 
rumouf  which  runneth  about  the  houae,  atid  thia  It  is : 
<  Take  heed  what  you  do ;  the  queeif*s  majesty  f  iketh  not 
such  a  matter  \  whosoever  preferreth  it,  shd  will  bo  of- 
fended with  him.*  Or  the  contrary :  '  Mer  majeeiy  RkeA 
tfsueh  a  fhaiter  :  whosoever  ipeakeih  against  </,  showiB 
be  fnnch  oJfHideJ  itith  hiikj*    The  other  is,  that  ioiiie. 
times  a  message  ia  brought  into  the  house,  either  of  etns- 
mandiiig  or  inhlbttidg,  imy  injurkrtie  to  the  freedosa  of 
speech  and  consultation.    I  would  to  6od|  Mr  Speakerv 
that  these  two  were  buried  in  hell ;  I  mean  moMmra  and 
messages.     .     .1  will  shew  you  a  reason,**  continued 
this  honest  orator,  and  he  had  a  lirOther,  Pa^l  Went* 
worth,  worthy  of  him,  "  I  Will  shew  you  a  reason  to 
prove  it  perilous  always  to  follow  the  prince^  mhad. 
Many  times  It  falleth  out,  that  a  prince  may  fatotlr  a 
cause  perilous  to  himself  and  (he  whole  states     What  are 
we  then,  if  we  fhtlow  the  prfncc*s  mind?  Are  w^  not 
unfaithful  unto  God,  our  prince,  and  state  f  Tea»  truly  -  • 
for  we  are  chosen  of  the  whole  realm,  Of  a  special  (rust 
and  conftdenee  by  them  reposed  in  ut.    .    .    Sir,  I  will 
diachar^e  my  eonfeiedce  and  dntiM  to  Ood,  my  prfnoe, 
and  country.    Certain  It  is,  Mr  Speaker,  that  none  Is 
without  fatilt,  00,  not  our  dobfe  qoeen,  sfth  h^  mitjesty 
hath  committed  great  fault,  yea,  aaffgerOus  fitultt  to  htu 
stlf.    .    .    Ko  estate  can  strtnd  where  the  prince  wiil 
not  be  gfi^9tnt(i  by  advicp.**    For  these  darhi|f  references 
to  the  sovereign,  Wentworth  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  justified  all  hO  had  uttered,  and  was  ifung  Into 
the  Tower.     The  house  obtaified  his  release  after  a 
mooth*s  imprisonment :  but  shortly  after  hie  re-appear- 
ance he  was  agald  arrested  and  commltfed,  with  several 
friends  add  supporters ;  again  rclea^rd ;  and^  (ffe   feeom* 
ing  his  seat,  again  in  bitter  oppoiiitOR^    •    .    • 

How  did  Eliza(>eiii  so  long  resilt  (he  living  spiHt  of 
liberty,  and  yet  continue  popular  to  the  last?  I'He  retk 
sons  are  thus  given  by  Mr  Forster : — 

Because  she  had  wily  counsellorst  and  in  everythiuf 
that  directly  affected  the  comforts  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  was  a  wise  and  prudent  princess.  She  Jira- 
bkfkded  her  tyraimy,  and  ftir  the  most  pan  lUd  Ma  tegar- 
lightly  Off  the  commonalty  of  Bsfglaud^  Sly  would 
have  treated  them,  in  more  sefleea  than  oue^  ua  though 
they  were  her  own.  She  was  frugal  in  her  petsonat 
watfts,  add  deter  kept  an  ill  supplied  exchequer.  Ju  tho 
ffMt  sessiou  after  Wentworth*e  more  determiued  restsu 
afltee,  sho  had  generously  retnitied  one  sabaidy  v«ted  lo 
her,  and  nnt  yet  able,  after  the  close  of  that  seasimif  which 
had  been  moie  than  commonly  diatastefnl,  to  dispense 
with  further  subsidies  for  the  space  of  live  yean^  during 
whkh  she  refrained  from  sommoirtnf  another  ^rlta« 
ment.  When  compelled  at  last  to  do  so,  tho  ItftimdMe 
Wentworth  again  pMaented  hSaMlfj  whh  a  atill  attuagM^ 
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itnoces  began. 

Tbe  mcMt  fovmidabl*-  ««Bl«ait  in  poiitlim  between 
Biabeth  and  Victoria  ii^  that  tyrannr,  at  leaai  in  ihape 
oftauUoD,  no  longer  'Mays  ita  ftnger  lightly  npon  the 
conmontlty  of  fnglapd,**  and  thai  thoagh  tlie  heavy 
fiman  liaa  certainly  not  coipe  from  the  liand  of  the* 
leoag  Qoian,  il  wtaigera  her  popularltf  . 

W(  aeti  eearedy  any  that  the  anther  of  thla'b«ok  ia  a 
BUI  of  enlarged  Tievra  and  liberal  ientimciits;  were  be 
aoi  10^  vhaterer  bia  abitities,  he  had  been  nnllt  for  the 
4ipifi«4  tafk  ba  Imw  aasttined.  Every  Member  of  the 
IrfanMd  Far lianMiit  ought  forthwMb  ta  yroTide  himaelf 
villi  a  eopf  of  thlf  work,  weie  it  only  that  it  bringa  mnch 
tttt  eoacena  ^gU4i  atateamtn  within  amali  eompaaa. 


Wmi' UUmngi  qf  Travd.   3  voU. 

"A^Tnliifeiy  romantia  avants,  pocma,  lettera,  and  ra. 

Pifaiiittocet,*'  << Jotted  down,  recorded,  indited,  deipatch- 
cd/  and,  all  together,  n»abing  np  tbe  *'  Jjoitenoga  of 
JmAT  eonititule  a  work  intended  merely  to  amiue  the 
fMOBfhear;  what  nard,  therefore,  for  captiooe  eritiei 
to  throw  away  imaaovtal  eriticiem  npon  what  ite  author 
ilniti  to  be  a  mortol  and  »hort.liTed  book.  Two-tbirdt 
ffilyat  leaft,  coosiita  of  mediocre  talea  of  the  romantic 
fHt,   For  tbcoc,  we  peed  not  go  to  America. 

The  noet  valnaWa  iiart  ef  the  work  it  the <<  Loiterar*i*' 
ibwiiatiana  in  tbe  coaree  of  hia  travels,  and  eapedally 
thoic  which  fnmiah  a  bandiome  off-aet  to  tbe  etoriea  of 
baB.ejed  Britiah  traTellen  in  the  United  Statee^  as,  for 
mn^a^  tbe  following  :— 

We  left  B— —at  twelve,  in  the  Brighton  **  Age**— tbe 
** nrell  coach''  of  England.  We  were  to  dine  thirty  milea 
aeanr  London,  at  ■  Park,  and  we  did  tbe  diatonce  in 
cnctly  three  houn,  including  a  atop  of  flftaen  minntee  to 
jioft.  We  are  abnaed  by  all  travellere  fcr  oar  alacrity  in 
living  on  tbe  road  ;  bnt  what  etage^oach  in  the  United 
StMM  evw  limited  iu  dining  time  to  fifteen  minuteai  and 
what  American  dinner  of  roait,  paatry,  and  cheeee,  wae 
mr  despatched  so  briefly  ?  Yet  tbe  travellera  to  Brighton 
tnefthebetter  daaei  and  tboea  ti^bo  were  my  fellow- 
pMMogcn»  the  day  I  refer  to,  were  particularly  well-dreeeed 
*nd  tn^tlcmanly — ^yet  ali  of  them  achieved  a  anbatantial 
ftaoer  of  beef,  pudding,  and  cheeae,  paid  their  bilij,  and 
dnincd  their  glaaa  of  portert  within  the  quarter  of  an 
bov.  John  Bull*a  bUndneea  to  the  beam  in  hit  own  eye 
k  pcrbape  owin^  to  tbe  Ibct  that  thie  haaty  meal  ie  lome. 
tocicolMaMlanehl"      .... 

The  coachman  of  <'  The  Age*'  waa  a  young  man  of  per* 
bpi  thirty,  who  19  undentood  to  have  run  through  a  opn- 
Pteble  fortane ,  and  drivea  for  a  }iving ;  but  he  was  not 
tt  til  the  eert  of  looking  penpn  yon  would  fancy  for  a 
''nrtU  whip.'*  He  drove  beautifully,  and  helped  tbe 
HMugeia  out  and  in,  lifted  their  baggage,  &C.,  very 
kttdjly,  bat  tvldently  thunned  notiee^  and  had  no  deeire 
te  chat  with  tbe  <'  ouUidea."  The  ezceeaiTe  difficulty  in 
Sfiglud  of  finding  aay  clean  way  of  making  a  liring  after 
tbt  iaiiiitory  age  ia  paeaed— a  difficulty  which  reduced 
IMtlcmen  feel  noat  keenly;ff-probably  forced  thie  perion. 
H  it  hat  otbera,  to  take  up  a  vocation  for  which  tbe  world 
^tvnately  findi  an  ezcuae  in  eccentridty.  He  touchei 
^hat  for  the  half-crown  or  ibilling,  although,  probably, 
i^itwereofliercd  to  him  when  the  whip  wae  out  of  hie 
^SBd  be  would  knock  tbe  giver  down  for  hie  impertinence. 
I  ^1  m  well  record  here,  by  the  way,  for  the  benefit  of 
tbost  who  m%y  wiah  to  know  a^comparison  between  the 
^pcBie  of  travelling  here  and  at  home,  that  for  two  in« 
w  places  for  thirty  milri  the  coach  fare  wae  twn  poundi, 
pA  the  eoachmao'a  fee  Atc  shillinga,  or  half-a-crown  each 

^de.    To  get  from  the  poet  town  to Park  (two 

■>ic«)  coet  me  fivc*and-aizpence  foif  a  «  fiy,*'  so  that  for 
thtny4^  piUea  trayel  I  paid  £2 :  10 :  ^0— a  Uttle  mora 
tkw  tweln  dollar*. 


The  lata  at  which  travalUip  arc  made  to  pty  for  ^ghta 
of  ruins,  aristocratic  castlee,  picture  gnlleries,  &c,  &c.,  ia 
»  scandal  in  American  eyea ;  nor  ia  this  without  cause. 
Abbouford,  it  is  said,  yields  a  greater  reveana,  aa  a  «Aoift* 
plaetf,  than  if  it  wape  let  to  a  tenant,  and  tbe  taxes  paid, 
of  an  inhabited  bouse.  Mr  Willis  paid  five  ahillinp  for 
being ''walked  through  the  marble  hall  of  Warwick 
Castle,  and  the  dressing-room  of  its  modem  lady.** 

The  sulky  jealousy,  or  ezclusivaneaa,  with  which  the 
English  ahat  out  their  neighbours  by  high  walls,  andpre- 
yent  oven  a  riew  of  their  b^^rricaded  parks,  or  paddocks, 
is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  an  American,  It  is,  indeed^ 
hateful  to  the  yaat  miyonty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country;  one  of  the  Qiost  generally  irritating  manifesta- 
tiona  of  the  aristocratic  ipiriti  our  author  remarka :—    . 

This  spirit  of  exclusion  makes  itself  even  more  dis- 
agreeably felt  where  a  geqtleoiairs  paling  chances  to  in- 
clude any  natural  curiosity.  One  of  the  wildest,  as  well 
aa  most  exquisitely  beautiful,  spots  on  earth,  is  the  Dargle, 
in  the  county  Wiclclow,  in  Ireland.  It  is  interesting, 
besides,  as  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  orator  and  pa- 
triot Grattan.  To  get  to  it,  we  were  let  through  a  gate 
by  an  old  man,  who  received  a  douceur ;  we  crossed  a 
newly  reaped  field,  and  came  to  another  gate ;  another 
person  opened  this,  and  we  paid  another  shilling.  We 
walked  on  towards  the  gUn ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  without  any  object  apparently  but  the  toU^  there 
waa  another  locked  gate,  and  another  porter  to  pay )  and 
when  we  made  our  exit  from  the  opposite  extremity  -of 
the  grounds,  after  seeing  the  Dargle,  there  was  a  fourth 
gate  and  %/ourih  porter.  The  first  field  and  fee  belonged, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  to  a  Captain  Somebody  ;  but  the 
other  three  gataa  belong  to  the  present  Mr  Grattan,  who 
ia  very  wekmaa  to  my  three  ahillings»  either  as  a  tribute 
to  his  father*s  memory,  or  to  the  beauty  of  Tinnebinch 
and  tbe  Dargle.  But,  on  whichever  ground  be  pocketa  it, 
the  a«^  of  assessmont  is,  to  say  the  leaat,  ungracious. 
Without  aubjcotiog  myself  to  tbe  charge  of  a  mercenary 
feeling,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  enthusiasm  for  natural 
scenery  is  very  much  clipped  and  be^Uttled  by  seeing  it  at 
a  shilling  the  perch — paying  tbe  money  and  taking  the 
look.  I  should  think  no  sum  lost  which  was  expended  in 
bringing  me  to  so  romantic  a  glen  as  the  Dargle ;  but  it 
ahould  be  levied  somewhere  else  than  within  sound  of  ita 
wild  waterfall^oomewhere  elie  than  midway  between  the 
waterfall  and  the  fine  mansion  of  Tinnebinch. 

Let  this  go  I  it  is  deeerved ;  though  Tery  unlikely  that 
one  Arthing  of  the  toli  goes  into  Mr  Grattan*s  pocket. 
It  is  not  the  less  his  duty  to  aee  that  travellera  are  not 
tbna  ebabbily  mulcted,  and  that  duty  he  cannot  fulfil  until 
he  is  told  of  the  abuse.  An  account  of  the  Kglinton 
Tournament,  with  the  seamy  side  outmost,  finds  a  place 
ia  theae  ^  Loiterings.**  The  draggle-tailed  condition  of 
the  Queeft  of  Beauty  and  her  attendant  nympbSi  abd  the 
wo-begone  •  condition  of  tbe  wet,  weary,  and  hungry 
Loiterer,  are  quite  touching.  What  has  put  it  into  Mr 
Wlilis*  head  that  the  lasses  of  the  native  county  of  Bums 
speak  Gaelic  f 

The  manners,  and  fare,  and  wines,  at  American  hotela 
being  alwaya  described  by  British  travellera  In  America, 
Mr  Willie  rightly  claims  the  same  privilege.  His  pic- 
ture of  tbe  splendid  Ad$iphi  of  Liverpool,  iu  fare,  usages, 
and  manners,  is  not  flatten  ng.  The  reform  of  the  inns  and 
hotels  of  Britain,  and  especially  those  frequented  by  per. 
sons  unknown  on  the  road,  (fbr  regular  commercial  tra- 
yellers  manage  pretty  well,)  is  much  required.  The  cha- 
racter of  those  establishmenu  in  the  United  States,  is  one 
of  the  mantfeet  social  advaatages  which  America  possessee 
over  tbe  mother  country.  While  troth — truth  needful  to 
be  told— remaina  a  libel,  we  mnet  not  yenture  to  quote 
Mr  Willis  upon  the  Liyerpool  hoteL 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 


SxMP80M*s  HiSTOur  of  ScoTLAKD,  for  the  Hie  of 
Schools,  23d  edition,  improTcd. 

|pSlMPsON*8  HiSTOAT  of  BXOLAND,  fOF  SCBOOLS,  ISfch 

edition. 

Wood*?  Account  of  the  Edikbdbou  SKasiONAL 
School,  6th  edition. 


SMITH'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

PoPB*8  Translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homcb. 

Undine,  translated  from  the  German  of  Baron  db 
La  Motte  Foi^que,  by  the  ReT.  Thomas  Tracet. 

Beattxe*8  Poems,  with  Blair*8  Gratb. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Pbtbr  Wilkins,  a  Cor- 
nish Man.  [The  name  of  the  author  of  this  admired 
fiction  has  recently  been  discoTered,  from  the  incident  of 
liis  original  agreement  ypith  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  for 
the  sale  of  the  MS.,  haVing  been  found  among  a  parcel 
of  Dodsley^s  old  papers,  offered  for  sale.  The  author  of 
this  highly  imaginative  work,  was  **  Robert  Pultock  of 
Clement's  Inn."  The  price  of  Peter  Willcins  was  twenty 
pounds,  a  dozen  copies  of  the  work,  and  proof  impres- 
sions of  the  illustrations.] 


Motives  to  Prater,  in  a  Series  of  Lrttxrs. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Clark  of  Jedburgh. 

Discourses.     By  the  Rer.  Alexander  Mackay. 
P  The  Sexton*8  Daughter,  and  other  Pokms.    By 
John  Sterling. 

'  The  Story  of  Azrabl,  the  Anoxl  of  Death  ;  Rx- 
collections  of  a  Village  School,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Mrs  Tumbull,  Artist.  [A  small  volume  of  poems 
published  by  a  widowed  lady,  who  has  through  life  meri- 
toriously gained  a  subsistencefor  herself  and  her  family, 
by  her  talents  as  an  artist.  We  have  an  invincible  dis- 
like to  see  the  Muse  sueing  the  public  in/orma  pauperii  ; 
hut,  if  solicited  patronage  be  ever  to  be  tolerated  in  litera- 
ture, it  is^in  cases  similar  to  this.] 


Hours  of  Thought  ;  or,  Poetic  Musings.  By  J. 
S.  Hardy.  A  collection  of  short  pieces,  claiming  no 
particular  attention,  which  the  author] udiciously  submits 
to  the  fiat  of  the  reading  public,  '*  neither  fearing  criti- 
cism, nor  courting  it." 

Memoirs  of  Fblix  Neff,  John  Orerlin,  and 
Bernuard  Oneberg,  forming  an  interesting  part  of  a 
.series  of  cheap  instiucUve  works,  publikhiug  at  Bristol. 


Colonial  Magazine.  No.  I.  A  new  magazine, 
under  this  titlr,  has  started  with  the  year,  under  the 
management  of  Mr  Montgomery  Martin,  whose 
attention  has  long  been  directed  to  colonial  affairs. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  No.  I.  is  occupied  with  a  general 
survey  of  the  State  of  the  Colonies,  including  the  troubles 
in  Canada,  and  the  Opium  Trade  with  China. 


Rbfort  upon  Deafness.  By  Hugh  Neill,  Surgeon 
to  the  Ophthalmic  and  Ear  Infirmary  of  Li?erpool.  This 
Report,  which  was  read  befoie  a  mrdical  fuciety  at  Liver- 
pool, appears  to  us  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
afflicted  with  deafness.  There  is  no  pretended  mpxttry, 
no  quackery  in  the  bold  modes  of  treatment  described. 
More  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  on  a  subject  strictly  pro- 
fessional. 


The  Mirror  of  Mr  Mind.  A  small  common-place 
book  of  select  and  pithy  senteures  from  popular  authors, 
neatly  piinted  and  got  up,  and  forming  an  unexception- 
able compendium  so  far  as  it  goes. 


MThun*8  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Toilette.  There 
is  much  less  fudge  and  nonsense  in  this  brief  tn-atise 
than  in  the  general  run  of  similar  publications,  which  we 
consider  no  small  praise.   There  is  also  r  great  deal  of 


plain  and  sensible  advice  on  sabjects  of  daily  reciineiie^ 
and  hence  of  importance^ 


The  Child*8  Book  of  Zoology.  By  James  H* 
Fennel.  [Pleasant  gleanings  from  Natural  History,  for 
young  people,  very  cleverly  embellished ;  the  animalsy  in 
particular,  being  good  staring  likenesses.] 

How  to  Rise  in  the  Church  ;  being  the  Reply  of  tha 
Rev.  John  Crow  to  his  brother,  James  Crow,  Baq. 


A  HiSTORT  of  British  Ferns.  By  Edward  New- 
man, F.L.S.  [The  cultivation  of  ferns,  the  most  elefsnt 
of  plants,  is,  it  seems,  becoming  a  fuhionabla  pursnit.  It 
is  one  which  this  writer  has  assiduously  fbUowed*  and 
with  remarkable  success.  He  now  reports  the  rosult  of 
his  experiments,  as  an  appropriate  introdnctiiNi  to  the 
history  of  British  Ferns.] 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  BoocKEBTtvo.  By 
B.  F.  Foster,  author  of  *<  The  MerchanU*  Manual,**  te. 
&c  Aec  [a  practical  work,  intended  to  teach  **  the  Art 
of  recording  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  Its 
whole  value  collectively,  and  also  the  value  of  each  of  its 
component  parts.**  Mr  Foster  recommends  the  Requisi- 
tion of  this  art  to  women,  who  are  often  placed  in  aitiiR* 
tions  where  a  knowledge  of  accounts  would  save  theoi. 
much  anxiety  and  loss. 

The  Shield  of  Dissent,  with  Strictures  on  D« 
Brown's  work  on  Tribute,  by  Edward  Swaine. 
[The  title  of  this  work  we  uke  leave  to  pronounce  a  com^ 
plete  misnomer.  For  the  rest,  we  may  parody  a  Biahop, 
and  say  that  the  State  Church  has  a  good  right  to  take 
Mr  Swaine*s  money,  for  he  offers  it] 


Heads  of  the  Pboplb.  Nos.  L,  II.,  III.  A  nev 
series  is  commenced,  but  with  no  new  feature  Ttie 
designer,  authors,  and  plan,  are  the  same^  save  thnt 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mrs  Gore  has  been  added  to 
that  of  the  former  corps ;  and  Mrs  &  Hall,  in  *<  The 
Irish  Basket  Woman,**  contributes  a  faithful  and  lively 
sketch,  to  which  Kenny  Meadows  weds  an  admirable 
portrait.  Another  excellent  Head  is  The  Miule  and  The 
Whiff. 

Psyche.  A  new  publication,  meant  to  beperiodical,  has 
appeared  under  thi«  name,  from  an  **  Author-Protector 
Asaociation,*'  which  we  hope  means  something  by  which 
authors  are  to  be  better  paid  per  eheet^  or  however  this 
may  be,  than  in  any  existing  periodical  work.  If  it  docs 
not  mean  this,  it  is  naught  as  rogards  authors,  especially 
such  as  those  we  find  here,  who  have  been  beforo  the 
public  a|{ain.and  again,  and  have  been  fairly  appreciated^ 
and  well  received. 


Stags  Eppbct  ;  or  the  Principles  which  Commako 
Dramatic  Si;clrs8  in  the  Theatrx.  By  Edward  May- 
hfW.  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  analytical 
acuteneas,  and  suund  and  subtle  criticism,  displayed  iu  this 
biochure^  which  should  be  perused  by  all  those  who 
aspire  to  write  for  the  stage.  The  author  regards  the 
patent  monopolies  of  the  Theatre  as  the  main  obstroctioa 
to  the  advance  of  the  drama.  The  great  expense  attend- 
ing theatrical  entei-tainuients,  wher«  so  much  is  sacrificed 
to  mere  ipectHcle  and  effect,  is  another.  Theatrical 
entertainmt-nts,  at  the  patent  houtes,  are  no  longer  eon- 
siiiered  Hmong  tlie  frtqueni  enjoyments  of  families  of  the 
middle  rank,  but  as  luxuries  to  be  tasted  only  once  or 
twice  in  a  season,  or  in  a  lifetime. 


Thr  Corn-Law  Rxp|albr8'  Hand-Book.  By  Tho- 
mas BHilauiyiie.  We  may  describe  this  as  a  summary 
of  the  facts  and  doctrines  so  long  and  frequently  ex- 
pounded in  our  Political  Registers.  The  price  is  not 
mentioned,  but  we  hope  it  is  not  above  twopence,  or  three* 
peuce  at  u.o»t. 


Tub  Tbhpbrancb  Eiuoramts;   a   DsAiUi 
John  Dunlop,  £sq. 
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Dr  Cbolt*s  Memoirs  of  tlie  Political  Lipb  of 
Edmund  Burks.  2  vols.  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  leriei 
pr  papers  which  appeared  in  Btaekwood's  Magaxine,  and 
which  «>ere»  it  is  sUted,  in  the  preface  to  the  volumei, 
mtended  to  oppose  the  incipient  spirit  of  Republicanism 
which  <*  has  since  brolcen  oat/'  With  an  account  of 
Barlce^s  career,  the  Tolames  contain  the  usual  common- 
piseca  of  hif  h  Toryism,  and  eyince  an  especial  and  al- 
oxMt  rancoroas  hatred  of  the  idol  of  the  Whig  party, 
Charles  Jamea  Fox. 


MsMouts  of  an  Old  Piksionrr.  By  John  William- 
lOD,  late  of  the  78(h  Regiment. — ^This  is  a  work  which 
appears  to  haTe  been  printed  in  Canada,  and  repub* 
Med  hcreb      The  Teteran  had  gone  to  Canada,  as  a 


commuted  pensioner,  when  the  iniorrection  broke  oOtt 
He  was  a  native  of  Cromarty,  and  volunteered  ftroni 
the  Edinburgh  Militia  into  the  78th  regiment,  witK 
which  he  remained  many  years  iu  India,  and  **mW 
a  little  service.**  His  memoirs,  though  an  autobio^ 
graphy,  have  the  cardinal  defect  of  telling  almost  nothing 
about  himself,  though  there  are  a  good  many  funnf 
stories  about  his  military  companions,  and  a  few  siuitches 
of  real  life. 


RiKWZi. — A  substantial  and  neatly  got  up  volume 
leads  the  way  in  a  collected  edition  of  the  later  works  of 
Bulwer.  It  is  much  in  the  style  of  the  best  of  the  lat# 
editions  of  Scott*s  Novels,  but  more  tastefully  bound  ^ 
and,  from  its  bulk,  too  cheap  a  bargain* 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


PARLIAMENT. 

Nbro  fiddled  when  Rome  was  on  fire.  At  a  time 
when  the  oonntry  has  just  escaped  from  a  grand  re* 
hsilion;  when  insurrections  are  almost  nightly  threat- 
sped  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  when  provisions  are 
high,  wages  low ;  thousands  of  unemployed  operatives 
ia  starvation ;  trade  and  manufactures  at  a  sUnd  ;  the 
Gtsette  weekly  filled  with  bankropu ;  when  the  defi- 
oeacy  in  the  national  revenue  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
hcca  since  the  war ;  and  new  taxes  are  to  be  imposed,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace;  when  war  is  raging  in 
India  and  China,  and  threatened  by  America,  Russia,  and 
France ;  our  navy  in  a  state  of  utter  weakness,  and  our 
army  fuliy  employed  in  keeping  down  their  fellow  sub- 
jects— ^the  two  aristocratic  parties,  who  alternately  misrule 
the  State,  are,  night  after  night,  exhausting  their  ener- 
fief,  and  occupying  the  time  of  Parliament — that  is,  of 
the  People— in  a  dirty,  miserable,  unprincipled  squabble 
for  power  and  place  ;  the  means  employed  being  the 
blackening  of  each  other's  characters,  and  the  shewing  up 
tike  incapacity  of  each  oth«r  to  govern  the  country ;  a 
task  in  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  both  factions  have 
admirably  succeeded. 

At  such  a  time,  we  ask,  is  this  the  business  of  the  Le- 
gislatnre  ?  Is  there  any  other  proof  required  of  the  abso- 
Ime  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Parliament  ?  Who  cares  whether  the  Tories  are  in  office 
or  the  Whigs  are  in  office,  if  they  conduct  the  GoYern. 
Bent  on  the  same  tyrannical  principle  of  making  the 
poor  more  poor,  and  the  rich  more  rich  ?  A  considerable 
part  of  the  Session  has  already  elapsed,  and  what  mKasure, 
ia  which  the  People  have  an  interest,  has  made  any 
progress?  Not  one.  Is  there  really  any  necessity  for 
holding  an  annual  Seission  of  such  a  Parliament  as  that 
wbich  ire  now  have  ?  We  su^'prct  not  It  is  an  annual 
c^e^re  to  the  nation ;  a  waste  of  their  time,  in  reading 
the  interminable  harangues,  from  which  no  bi'uefit  accrues 
to  any  one ;  but  which  it  is  still  necessary  to  do,  lest  new 
chains  should  be  forgfd  for  the  People.  It  is  a  great  an- 
oyance to  *♦  couutry  gentlemen,'*  whom  it  unseasonably 
rcoiovcs  from  their  more  congenial,  sportsnian-like  habits 
^banting  foxes  and  poachers ;  and  a  great  loss  to  the  men 
ttg«ged  in  business,  who  have  seat^  in  Parliament :  in 
•hurt,  every  body  suffere  by  the  annual  palaver  ;  nobody 
F*ia«.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  some  patriotic  and 
ipitited  Member  will  move  that  the  Mutiny  Bill, and  all 
tbe  other  Bills  which  are  absurdly  enough  brought  in 
aanoally,  and  cairied  through  both  Houses,  without 
^^ytwdy,  cither  within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parlis- 
■ent  bring  aware  ot  it,  except  the  clerks  and  one  or 
^o  Mem  tiers,  be  voted  for  two  years,  and  that  the 
Houses,  at  their  rising,  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  February, 
j^%  10  as  to  give  the  nation  a  Jubilee  in  the  year  1841  ; 
*«•  »hich,  as  we  hope,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Crown, 
«  doe  time,  will  furnish  an  additional  reason. 

Bat  to  the  occurrences  of  the  month  such  as  they  are:— 
The  Queen  was  married,  on  the  lOth  February,  to  Prince 
^kert  of  Cobtrarg  and  Saxe  Gothsi  (w«  beUere  we  are 


right  in  the  name,)  who,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  a  King, 
but  only  a  Royal  Highness ;  of  which  dignity  we  have 
had  rather  mora  than  enough  in  this  country,  during  the 
last  half  century.  There  were^  of  course,  abundance  of 
firing  of  cannon,  and  idleness,  and  eating,  and  drinking^ 
and  illuminations,  though  the  Tories  strictly  limitA 
themselves,  in  point  of  candles,  to  what  they  otmcei^ed 
would  protect  their  windows  fiom  the  anticipated  active 
and  rather  exuberant  loyalty  of  the  junior  members  of 
ultra  Whiggery. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  quarrel  with  the  Qaeen*s 
Bench  proceeds  apace.     Both  parties   are  manhalUnf 
their  forees,  nothing  daunted ;  and  before  all  ia  over,  thi 
Sheriff  and  Stockdnle  may  have  for  their  companionSr 
not  only   the  Judges  of  the  Queen*s   Bench,   but  the 
Speaker  and  all  the  officera  of  the  House  of  Commoni.' 
The  Tories,  wishing  to  get  credit  for  economy,  cut  dowa- 
Prince  AlbKrt*s  income  from  i:50,0iN>  to  £30,000,  by 
262  to  158 ;  while  Mr  Hume*8  motion  to  reduoe  it  t* 
£21,000,  which  was  five  times  more  than  his  Royal 
Highness  asked,  was  supported  by  only  thirty.elght  Mem* 
ben.    O  rare  economists!  The  £30,000  a*year  will,  of 
course,  be  spent  entirely  in  charity,  as  the  Prince  eon  hav^ 
no  other  use  for  it  ;   yet  he  will  not  be  able  to  get 
quit  of  it  even  in  this  way,  if  he  follow  the  example  of 
other  Riiyal^  Highnesses— content  himself  with  subecrib** 
ing.  and  leave  the  paying  to  his  wife*s  subjects.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Commons,  the  Lords  also  snubbed  the 
Qut-en.  by  depiiving  her  of  the  power  of  giving  prec.dencyu^ 
Prince  Albert  as  she  wished,  and  as  her  Minimen  proposed^ 
The  Tories  may,  therefore,  now  give  up  all  hopeof  offloe 
during  this  reign  ;  and  we  strongly  advise  them  to  join  ua 
Radicals  without  delay.      Tr.ey  have  already  adopted 
some  of  our  opinions,  and  they  will  adopt  some  more 
by  another  year  or  two's  exclusion  from  oflloe.     The 
grand    subject   In    the  Lords  has    been  Socialism,  (of 
the  doctrines  of  which,  their  Lordships  either  are  or  pre* 
tend  to  be  totally  ignorant,)  and  the  premfiuting  of  Mr 
Oa^en  to  the  Queen.     Lord   Melbourne  cried  peoeem; 
omitting  the  obvious  defeuce,  that  her  Majesty  might 
have  as   much  curiosity  to   see,  and  was  as  well  en- 
titled   to  see,  the  wild   beasts  that    travel    the    coun« 
try,  **Ursa  Major"  included,  as  any  other  of  her  subjects; 
and  that,  at  the  presentation,  the  Bear  had  not  only  n 
'*  monkey  jacket**  on — as  appears  from  an  address,  under 
ills  own  paw,  iu  The  Morning  ChnmicU — but  was  also 
muzzled,  and  had  a  strong  iron  chain  round  his  neck,- 
held  by  a  company  of  the  Life  Guards.     It  was  also  too 
bad  in  the  Premier  not  to  inform  the  Bishops,  that  had: 
it  not  been  (or  the  great  honour  conferred  on  Mr  Owen* 
by  the  presentation,  the  late  auspicious  event— the  Queen*8 
marriage — never  would  have  taken  place,     it  was  the  ■ 
developement  of  Mr  Owen's  views  on  the  subject  that  in-c 
dttced  her  Majesty  to  put  her  neck  into  the  matrimonial' 
noose;  findin,  that  there  was  a  possibility,  before  the  end 
of  her  reign,  that  its  grasp  might  be  somewhat  slackened, 
by  an  alteration  of  the  abominable  and  antiquated  laws 
now  in  force  in  thla  country  on  the  subject  of  4i7onee|| 
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for  obtaining  which,  to  iiicompatibilit/  of  temper,  or 
**  fa  eontstUetMHi  muiucl  ct  p^rseverani  des  epouXy'** 
%  lufficient  ground  for  dirorre  by  the  Uw  of  Prance  and 
f/ipott  other  cifUized  coantriet,  mustbeconjoined,  at  least 
fiM  crimf,  adultery,  to  which  in  practice,  iu  Scotland,  is 
•Imoat  nnifortnly  and  necessarily  added  pcijury.  0 
tnry  of  surrounding  nations,  and  iFonder  of  the  world  ! 
Xhe  social  quarrel  is  howerer  settled ;  the  Queeu  h.i«  con- 
ftssed  herself  a  naughty  girl,  and  is  never  again  to  look 
at  a  wild  benst  without  the  permission  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  and  the  Tame  Elephant  \ 

Th«  WaE  with  China  has  begun,  and  already  seve- 
lal  hundred  Chinese  have  been  murdered  by  our  cniisers, 
because  the  government  of  China  will  not  allow  us  to 
iioieon  Its  subjects ;  in  whicli  poisoning,  it  appears,  we 
have  obtained  a  vested  right.  An  expedition  is  fitting 
out  at  Plymouth  to  **  destroy  Canton  if  necessary  ;**  and 
Pekin  also,  it  appvarp,  if  the  Emperor  "does  not  do  us 
Justice.**  Was  there  ever  such  ar.  atrocious  proceeding  P 
It  is  enough  to  raise  up  ^11  Asia  to  «<  i/o  Justke^*  on  the 
English  for  their  centuries  of  ctime,  misrule,  and  oppres- 
a|on  in  tb«  East. 

CovmT  or  Sesiion. — ^The  Member  fiir  Greenock» 
vhoio  ptrstveraoce  if  Indefatigable,  has  at  length  sue* 
aieded  in  tha  attempt  he  ha«  so  often  before  unsuccessfully 
liadt  thflt  of  having  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nccesaity  of  keeping  up  the  full  number  of  the 
Judfas  in  tha  Court  of  Session.  The  expose  made  by 
what  has  been  called  the  Corehousa  correspondence* — in 
which  It  la  difficult  to  aay  whether  such  of  the  prisent 
jttdgea  as  were  concerned  in  it,  the  ex-judge  who, 
without  tha  excusa  of  poverty  avan,  violated  tha  sacred- 
iiasa  of  privata  and  confidential  correspundencai  or  tba 
■liaiatariai  tunctionariea,  make  tha  mpst  equivocal  figuie 
.^..iraf,  no  doubt,  what  induced  the  Government  to  accede, 
at  thia  time,  to  Mr  Wallaoa'a  motion.  The  Tories,  of 
woasa,  with  their  usual  tactics,  opposed  the  inquiry,  but 
wara  defeated  by  188  to  111.  Their  zeal  for  economy, 
which  appeared  so  conipicuously,  aa  wall  as  unexpectedly, 
ill  tha  caaa  of  Prince  Albert's  allowance,  hai  not  been  of 
any  great  duraOon,  and  did  not  extand  to  the  Scotch  j  udges. 
Tha  Tories,  of  course,  saw  no  reason  for  TOtiog  diffitr- 
totljf  from  what  they  did  on  former  occasions,  ae  if  tha 
ilMOutroTcrted  and  inoontrovartibla  facts  suted  by  the 
Member  for  Greenock— that,  within  the  last  leren  y«an, 
tha  bnaioasB  of  tha  Court  bad  fallen  off  one-fourth ;  while, 
last  year,  tha  ealaricsof  moot  of  the  judges  were  increased 
«naabird*-were  not  of  theaselTes  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  Investigatkra.  But,  although  Mr  Wallace  has  got 
Ue  oommlttaa,  we  do  not  know  where  he  if  to  find  bif 
witneasest  The  Faculty  of  Advocates,  as  waa  to  be  ex- 
pected, Aoaiay  no  ini$rgti  in  th§  mtUUr^  has  unanimously 
assolvc|i  that  no  farther  reduction  of  the  judges  ought  to 
be  made  \  and  the  writem  to  the  Signet,  following,  ai 
venal,  in  their  wake,  have  oone  to  similar  resolutions^ 
Whig  and  Tory  lawyers  agree  that  a  diminution  of  the 
jndges  if  most  inexpedient  s  so  would  they  have  resolved 
a  the  number  had  been  thirty  instead  of  thirteen.  Little 
•sslslance  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
^lembcrs  of  the  Courts  and,  as  to  pountry  practitiooen 
and  nnprofeiBional  men,  it  is  a  inbject  on  which  their 
evidence  can  be  of  little  weight.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
with  the  gloomy  prospecta  which  the  law  profession  has 
beftua  it-.for  not  only  baa  the  business  of  the  Ceuru 
freatly  fallen  off,  bnt  also  the  still  more  lucrative  branch 
of  the  pnolnsion  called  conveyancing — tbe  number,  of 
lata  yean,  entering  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  annually, 
amlinues  pretty  uniform.  In  170d,  when  the  business 
of  the  Court  was  one^third  greater  than  at  present,  the 
wimber  of  adf  ocaias  was  936 ;  and  now  there  are  upwards 
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Ths  Corn-Law  Agitation. — Another  bad  harvest  will 
■eel  the  fate  of  the  iufamous  Starvation  Laws.  Contrary 
to  what  wai  imagined,  from  the  interruptions  which  were 

*  It  la  an  ill  wind  blows  uobotly  good.  The  '*  Core- 
house  Correepondi'ncc**  shews  that  Lord  John  Ruasctl 
lately  thought  there  were  too  many  Judgce,  though,  lilie 
»  prudent  Mtaiistor,  ha  gave  waj  on  the  point. 


given  by  a  certain  class  of  demagogues  at  Anti-Corn-Law 
meetings,  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes  haye  joined 
the  middle  class  in  this  gveat  morement,  on  which  the 
salvation  of  the  nation  depends.  When  the  petition 
from  Edinburgh  was  got  up,  10,000  signature^  won!d 
have  been  considered  a  triumph ;  but  close  upon  24,000 
were  actually  obtained,  and  every  precauciop  was 
taken  to  prevent  fictitious  signatures,  and  peraona  under 
age  from  adhibiting  their  subscription.  In  all  the  large 
tvivns,  signatures  have  been  obtained  in  tens  of  thousands. 
Why  are  not  petitions  fop  the  maintenance  of  starration 
got  up  P  We  desire  it  above  all  things,  that  wa  may 
know  Hhe  etrenlgth  of  the  enemy.  |Dinnen,  aolr^ 
breakfasts,  and  meatinp  of  all  kinds,  have  been  held,  to 
agitate  the  repeal.  The  princely  merchants  and  bank- 
ers of  London  have,  at  length,  taken  the  field,  aod  they 
are  of  themselves  a  host.  Even  the  Tories  are  beginning 
to  talk  of  a  revision  of  the  iniquitous  provision  laws ; 
but  no  revision  should  be  permitted,  and  nothing  but  an 
immediate  and  Mai  repeal  of  the  whole  prohibitions  and 
restriciiotis  on  the  Importation  of  food  of  all  sorts — not 
only  grain,  but  animal  food  of  every  kind — fur  a  mo- 
ment listened  to.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  attempting  a 
oompromiff.  **  Total  and  immediate  repeal,  or  the  law 
as  it  is,"  should  be  the  c)ry.  Too  great  exertions  hare 
been  made,  too  much  money  spent,  too  great  advantages 
have  already  been  gained,  to  talk  of  half  meamrea.  The 
time  iff  propitious.  Grain  is  dear,  work  scarce,  wagea  low; 
and  the  Aristocracy  of  England  are  eeriousy  alarmed 
at  the  doctrines  which  are  widely  spreading,  by  meana  of 
handbills  and  otherwise,  relative  to  the  rights  to  property 
in  laiid.  The  project  now  is  not,  as  heretofore,  the  divid* 
ing  of  the  land,  but  theconyKica/ien  of  the  vhole  land  rent- 
al for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national  burdens,  leaving 
the  labour  of  the  people  to  be  taxed  only  for  the  balance 
of  the  uxas  which  may  remain  after  the  land  rental  is 
exhausted.  As  is  remarked  by  the  Bev.  Thomaa  Farr, 
<<  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,**  in  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Com  Laws,  lately  published — *<  The  wages  of  tha 
labourer  should  be  considered  coaiai#  le  treeor  d$  Dieu^ 
and  held  sacred.*  The  lauded  interest  may  thank  their 
infatuated  support  of  the  Corn  Laws,  ^nd  tliair  supercili- 
ous rejection  of  the  petitions  of  the  people  for  an  inquiry 
into  them,  for  the  broaching  of  the  bold  doctrines  now 
prevailing  at  to  private  property  in  land.  The  people 
have  been  made  to  feel  such  property  to  be  a  nuisance  ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  predict  that,  if  the  etanraiion  laara 
are  much  longer  maintained  in  their  present  atringancy* 
the  question  of  confiscatipg  the  land  rental,  or,  at  least,  of 
imposing  a  heavy  land  tax,  will  be  agitated  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  another.  In  every  country  in  Burope^ 
except  Great  Britain  and  lialand,  a  rery  large  part  of 
the  revenue  is  derived  dlreptly  from  the  land.  In  Prussia, 
**  Onemihird  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  and 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  charges  of  the  national 
debt,  is  levied  by  direct  taxation  on  the  rich,  before  indi- 
rect taxation  attacks  the  earnings  of  the  indu9iri0u$ 
ciasies,**^-'Farr,  |n  France,  the  ux  on  landed  property 
amountf  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  per  cent,  on  the 
grosf  rent ;  in  Naples,  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  iu  Tuacany, 
from  flfleen  to  eighteen.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  thitragh« 
out  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  land  is  the  great  obj^t  of 
taxation.  <*  We  learn,  in  Blackstone,  that,  from  IG95  to 
1770,  the  average  sum  of  3s.  3d.  in  the  pound  was  paid 
on  the  value  of  land.  Supposing  it  to  be  only  3s.  to  the 
pound,  the  proprietor  of  a  landed  estate,  who,  according  to 
our  present  system,  pays  no  property  tax,  had  he  exi»ied 
in  the  feiirth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  Il|.,  would  have 
paid  £16  in  every  £100  ;  and  a  tax  ^  that  kind^fairlg 
levied  on  all  property,  would  now  produce  0  reifentie  rf 
thirty  miUiont.**  At  present  it  prodnoea  only  twelve  bun* 
dred  thousand  pounds,  or  about  one  penny  per  pound  on 
the  property  liable  to  taxation*  But  we  refer  for  forther 
information  on  this  sulject  to  Mr  Farr*s  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  Ridgway.  It  ia  almost  certain  that  new  taxes 
must  be  imposed  this  senion  of  Parliamcot.  Let  the 
poor  be  on  their  guard ;  it  will  be  attempted  to  place 
those  taxes  on  their  shoulders.  Already  it  is  whiapervd 
that  the  duties  on  beer,  leather,  soap,  candles,  ealt,  or  oir 
some  of  these  artidgsi  art  to  be  reimpoted,  and  the  land 
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Itft  ftw  M  hithfrio  from  tnzatlmi.    We  nf,  thehf 

ACITiTlB  !  AAITATC  !  AGITATfS  FOK  Alt  ADOltlOMAt 

LuiD  Tax  i  mnd  appeal  to  the  ttiidom  />/  mif  aneeslorsf 
w]»t  M  all  other  natfoni  now  d4i,  raited  their  iiatioiml 
lercoae  from  tht  land.  Of  all  faxc%  the  lHod  tax  is  (ha 
cMleit  colkoicd ;  the  nmchiiMi^  It  alRtdy,  and  hat  been 
In  eenturiefly  in  Ihll  optfatiOM ;  and  it  It  at  easy  to  ler^ 
tn  poonds  at  one  pennf  per  retit*  on  the  land  rental. 
No  1<M  is  ercr  sosiained  on  41 1  no  irreoorerable  arrears  t 
if  (lit  owner  will  not  pay,  the  rents  cah  be  ttuicbed,  and, 
if  they  aro  Insofltelent,  the  Ihnd  Itself  can  lie  sold.  Tax- 
iB|  the  land  is  taaln|r  nobfedy,  for  the  land  was  not 
Btde  bf  man ;  and,  sirietly  ipeaklng ,  etery  cme  man  in 
tkecDttiitty  hat,  or  at  least  hit  ancestors  had,  as  good  a 
ri|hi  to  it  aa  crery  other  mah  9  end,  iildeed,  the  ralne  of 
lind  doea  not  depend  npon  the  ehrth  and  ttonet,  but  on 
tlie  people  who  InhaWt  the  country  1  without  poptililtiony 
hat  it  worthleWi 

SCOTLAND. 

EoiffsusGB  Watcb >MMiy  oodiplalhtt  hare,  of  Uie 

jmn^  been  madi  of  the  water  wKh  whleh  Edinburgh  it 
npplicd.  The  qtmntity  is,  In  many  ea«es,  deficieue, 
ant  the  quality  it  teiy  fenerally  bad.  In  some  parts 
of  the  town  H  it  never  puret  in  til  it  It  discoloured 
after  mint  and  nnmeroua  famlliet  are  fofteed  to  filter 
ill  the  water  they  nse<  The  foulness  of  (he  Water 
sfin  rain  ahewa  decislrely  that  the  wafer  with  which 
.Edinburgh  la  tnpplled  it  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  tur- 
f4ce  water,  and  not  the  water  of  any  drep-seated  spring. 


miaes  the  workt  in  the  Petitland  Hills ;  fbr  it  it  tmly  the 
lurplas  water  of  Qlencorte  Burn  that  It  allowed  to  run 
iuto  the  reterroir  tor  supplying  the  mills,  a  large  portion 
of  the  water  being  conducted  by  an  open  cut  to  the  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  the  city*     The  Company  hare  no  ex- 
case  whatever  for  sending  any  surface  water  into  Edio- 
bunch;  for  they  art  proprietors  Of  various  springs,  and 
puiniculariy  the  Black  Spring,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Pentiande,  which  threy  allow  to  run  to  waste.     They  ac- 
<iatred  the  Blatli  and  (other  springs  from  a  water  com- 
puf  which  wao  projected  in  1834,  and  their  object  was 
tOKcnre  a  monopoly  of  supplying  the  city  with  Water. 
Though  their  stock  Is  telling  at  fifty  per  cent,  above  par, 
they  sttenpud,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  procure  an  act  of 
PSrliamcnt  to  Increase  their  rates.     In  forciag  the  inha- 
bitonts  to  resort  to  measures  to  defeat  this  attempt,  they 
eccaiiencd  much  expense  to  them ;  and  the  comjfany  be- 
hif  ultimately  untoccessfnl,  they  have,  under  a  strained 
eoaitniction  of  one  of  their  acts  Of  PaTliament,  had  re. 
ooBfse  to  levying  their  rate  of  fife  per  cent,  on  nine-tenths 
ioMcadof  fonr-iiihs  of  the  rental,  as  they  were  formerly  in 
me  to  dow  The  revenue  they  thus  raise  must  be  very  great, 
sttd  probably  exceeds  i^20,000  a-year;  for  the  police  lental 
of  bouses  and  shops  wlihm  the  police  bounds  in  Edinburgh 
doeds  £400,000  $  and  Leltb,  and  the  places  beyand  the 
psiies  bounds,  which  pay  water.duty,  will  more  than 
unDpensaie  any  dcductitm  from  the  rental  to  be  made  on 
Mcsutit  of  the  smaller  rate  on  shops,  and  the  abatement  of 
s  Ituth  on  the  rental.    But  It  is  not  merely  of  the  bad 
^iiy  of  the  water,  the  defective  supply,  and  the  enor- 
Intaoce  of  the  charf^e  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  rental,  that 
Maiplainia  tre  made.   By  an  act  passed  tome  years  after 
tke  origimil  atCy^^'^nd  which,  being  advertised  as  an  act  to 
cBsbie  the  Water  Company  of  Edinburgh  to  borrow  a 
ien  of  money,  entirely  escaped  public  not  ice — the  mott 
ia^isttorial  and  tyrannloil  powers  are  conferred  on  the 
Qwptny^  in  regard    to    domiciliary  tisits  to  private 
dwctlittghotttet,  the  cutting  otf  of  the  pipes,  and  the  asiess- 
■cat  of  the   poor.     By  this  act,  the  company  is  not 
sHigtd  to  give  water  for  lest  than  four  shillings  per  an. 
teas;  so  that  numerout  inttancet  occur  of  persons  paying, 
set  Ave,  but  ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  rental  for 
vster.    in  cutting  off  water  fdpes,  they  do  not  think 
P*ptt  to  give  any  notice  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fiat,  who 
■eat  repair  then>,  but  merely  to  the  tenant;  so  that  the 
P^  art  often  out  off  without  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
^»ff  aware  that  his  tenant  is  in  arrears  of  his  water 
duty,  and  eight  or  ten  families  are  often  deprived  of  one 
of  the  most  indispcntablo  netfttwrtes  «f  life,.  Bwrdy  th4l 


the  Water  Company,  whose  rates,  it  ttifl  be  tfbiervedy 
nt9  payable  in  advance,  may  have  d  remedy  btyoftd  (ho 
common  law,  and  over  and  above  thole  Ivhlch  any  othe^ 
company  or  any  individual  pottesset,  to  recover  g  piltr)^ 
debt  of  a  few  thillings.  So  tyrannieftlly,  Indeed,  hard 
they  gone  to  work  in  the  case  of  small  tenants,  t>v  tuf(ih|f 
Off  the  pipes,  (hat  they  have  compelled  the  landlords,  Id 
nnmerous  instances,  io  pay  the  duty :  and  they  hate  to  tt- 
cover  it  as  they  best  cttn.  The  company  are  In  the  constant 
practice  of  serving  threatening  notices  oU  the  landlords  of 
such  propertiee,  as  if  they  were  ]iertcfnally  liable  fbr  thd 
Water.duty ;  and  many  who  do  not  know  the  |N>wers  o^ 
the  eompany,  have  yielded  io  their  threats.  To  theUr  ho# 
much  they  are  Inclined  to  bully  the  Public,  we  tttay  no. 
tice  their  attempt  to  drag  a  gehtleman,  who  had  a  dis« 
pute  with  thenf,  throngh  the  Court  of  Session,  In  defltnco 
of  the  provision  in  their  last  act,  3d  Gttl.  IV.  6.  te,  §  f  I; 
But  great  and  despotic  as  are  the  fyotvert  this  water  com- 
pany hat  obtained,  they  tttB  still  more  rigorously  enforced  | 
and  (he  offlcert  they  employ  think  it  quite  unbecomin|f 
so  mugUiileeiit  a  concern  to  accompany  the  fOrtUer  in  ri 
with  the  iuatUer  in  modo. 

For  all  these  reasons^  a  very  general  detlfe  bat  spruuff 
up  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  water  Company, 
which  will  be  content  trlth  moderate  profltt,  or  which 
will,  at  all  events,  use  the  Public  with  common  civility 
and  discretion.  The  grtat  obstacle  that  hat  hitherto 
been  felt  it  the  monopoly  the  firetent  coui^ny  hat  t&i 
quired  of  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood ;  which  springs;' 
like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  will  neither  use  them- 
This,  indeed,  ie  suf&ciently  apparent  to  any  one  who  exa-  ^  selves,  nor  permit  others  to  use.     But  thotfgh  they  tiUo^ 

the  springs  to  run  to  waste,  they  give  the  inhabilantt 
surfaoe  water  chiefly.*  Now,  there  is  no  dtfBcUlty  In  ob- 
taining  such  water  in  many  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  in  forming  a  tystem  of  filtration,  which  vVllt 
render  it  unnecessary  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  nso 
really  pure  wnier  to  filter  it  for  his  own  ute.  Neither 
will  it  be  necessary,  where  there  are  so  many  fit  tituttloni 
ftor  procuring  water,  that  any  new  combany  thould  bd 
forced  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demands' of  Owners  of 
springs  or  mills,  nor  to  erect  compensation  pbndt,  nor  incu^ 
any  greater  expense  than  is  necessary  for  bringing  the 
water  to  the  houset  of  the  inhabitants.  ' 

The  length  of  the  plpet  which  at  preset  sufiply  Cdlni 
burgh  ivtth  water,  is  eight  and  three  quarter  milet,  and  th4 
fountain  head  it  360  feet  above  the  level  of  t'rlnCe's  BtrtHl 
An  enormout  expense  Wds  occasioned  by  the  competha* 
tiou  reservoir.     (Tow,  we  are  conddenC  that  a  sofficieni 
supply   could   be  got  from  damming  up  either  Burdl^ 
HmisO  Burn,  the  Pow  Burn,   Braid's  Bum,  hot  more 
than  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh:  andj 
as  there  are  only  one  or  two  trifling  iffills  on  each  oif 
these  waters,  no  compensation  reservoir  would  be  required^ 
If  any  objection  occurs  to  this  plan,  (here  are  several 
oCher  expedlents^-sueh  ts,  making  a  great refvrvolr  In  the 
Pentland  Hills ;  the  bringing  in  water  from  the  Almond 
or  other  streaiifs  (o  the  westward,  for  which  the  form»* 
tieu  of  the  Glasgow  Railway  affords  uti  excdlenl  (fppot* 
tuuity  ;  the  raising  of  water  by  Artesian  wellt,  of  #hfch 
a  specimen  may  be  seen  at  Prestofi,  eight  miles  east. 
ft  has  lately  been  proposed  to  supply  London  witli  itater 
by  such  wells;  and  experiments,  on  an  eXtefisi to  Scale,  (0 
test  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  are  noW  toif*g  M, 
There  are,  besides^  other  means  of  supply ihgi  If  tiOt  (lid 
whole,  at  least  a  great  part,  of  the  lower  portions  of  thd 
city  with  water  from  the  numerous  springe  In  the  neighs 
bourhood,  such  as  those  under  (he  Cattle  Rock,  in  thd 
Links,  at  Restalrig,  the  Hunter* t  Bog,  and  othen  ofi 
Arthur*s  Seat,  DuddlngStonc  Loch,  Ao.   Tht  great  HefgM 
of  the  fountain  head  of  the  present  works  at  Crawlet^  lu^ 
stead  of  hm  advantage,  is  a  positive  lost,  especially  ih  fhd 
lower  parts  of  the  town  {  as  it  Is  found  almost  imponibk^ 
from  (he  great  pressure  of  the  Wdter,  to  keep  the  pipes  In 
otdet.     We  have  beeh  unable  to  discover  the  cost  of 
bringing  in  the  present  supply  of  water,  but  II  sMflifl  ttf 
have  been,  from  first  to  laat,  several  hundred  thoutand 
pounds.    The  original  estimate  was,  we  believe,  a  littld 
above  £100,000;  but  the  company  took  power^by  tho 
first  act,  to  raise  £135,000,  and  to  borrow  £30,000 :  and, 
by  mother  acti  they  oblalOed  a  yontr  to  raise  J^ilSfiOO 
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addldpnal.  In  nich  Kffairt  there  it  alwaye  an  infinity  of 
jobbing,  and  the  whole  money  the  company  was  i*ntitled 
to  ruiia,  would  not  only  be  raised,  but  spent.  We  have 
loma  recollection  that  the  company  made  a  boast  that 
they  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  much 
largw  sums  on  the  pertonnl  credit  of  the  Directors.  The 
worlcs  for  supplying  Greenock  shew  how  a  very  large 
supply  of  water  can  be  brought  a  considerable  distance  at 
a  very  small  expensOi  The  great  reserroir  there  covers 
^94  imperial  acres;  and  there  la  also  a  compensation 
reserroir  covering  40  acres  of  ground,  besides  smaller 
basins.  The  aqueduct  is  six  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  the  water  drives  a  number  of  mills  in  its  course. 
The  whole  of  the  work,  including  two  expensive  filters, 
eoet  only  JC52.000.  We  believe  that  the  supply  at 
Greenock  would  be  sufficient  for  Bdinburgh.  Supposing  a 
•ufiicient  supply  of  water  could  be  broneht  into  £din. 
burgh  for  double  the  above  sum ;  or  £100,000,  and  taking 
the  assessable  rental  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  at  only 
£300,000,  instead  of  the  police  rental  of  1*460,000 ;  two 
find  a-half  per  cent.,  instead  of  five,  would  yield  a  return 
of  seven  and  a.half  per  rent,  to  the  projectors ;  besides  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  the  water-power  in  driving  ma- 
chinery, a  matter  which  of  itself  is  most  important,  and 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  notice.  But  the 
inbject  to  which  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
Vtaders  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  at  present  is,  that 
Ibe  Water  Compaiiy  doet  not  furnish  ihem  with  spring^ 
$ut  with  Murface  wat$r;  that  the  Pentland  Hills,  where 
ample  reset  voire  for  such  water  could  be  formed  at  little 
expense,  are  within  five  miles ;  that  the  aqueducts  from 
these  reservoirs  would  furnish  an  immense  watei -power; 
that  almost  all  the  cities  in  Europe  have  nothing  but 
illtefed  surface  water;  that  the  purest  spring  water  is  and 
can  be  nothing  but  rain  water  filtered  ;  that  the  charge 
of  the  Water  Company  is  much  too  high ;  their  ofiicers 
insolent;  and  that  though  they  expended  an  extravagant 
iom  of  money,  both  in  the  works  connected  with  bringing 
in  the  water,  on  the  compensation  reservoir,  and  in  the 
overpayment  of  their  officials,  their  stock  is  upwards  of 
50  per  cent,  above  the  subscribed  capital ;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  water  is  bad  in  quality,  and  deficient  in 
quantity.  For  those  who  may  choose  to  look  into  this 
natter,  wa  shall  here  note  the  acts  of  Parliament  (local 
•nd  personal)  which  the  Company  have  obtained^ 69 
Geo.  lV.,c  116;  7Geo.lV.,c  108;  5and6  W.1V.C.33. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  wete  in  types,  we  are  glad 
to  observe  that,  on  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, a  select  committee  of  the  Lords  was  appointed, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  to  consider  the  means  of  in- 
eraaa ing  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  of  England. 
The  facts  and  opinions  which  will  be  collected  by  this 
committee  as  to  supplying  large  cities  with  water,  cannot 
fail  to  be  valuable,  and-  shall  not  be  overlooked  by  us. 
But  why  should  we  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  not 
have  a  similar  Committee  of  Parliament  ?  Had  we  had 
a  Scottish  Legislature  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  we  should 
assuredly  not  be  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as  we  are  at 
this  moinent.  — -^ 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Wa  are  glad  to  find  that  a  Convention  has  at  length 
hecn  concluded  for  lessening  the  restrictions  on  our  trade 
with  France.  The  duties  on  French  brandy  and  wine, 
amounting,  on  the  former,  to  3n  9d.,  and,  on  the  latter, 
to  lid.  a  bottle,  are  to  be  lowered,  in  return  for  similar 
concessions  to  some  of  our  manufactures.  Why  we 
ahonld  not,  long  ago,  have  lowered  the  duties  on  French 
imports*  though  the  French  kept  up  prohibitory  duties 
on  British  exports,  is  more  than  we  pretend  to  nnder- 
•tand.  Because  the  people  of  France  are  obliged  to  con* 
aome  bad  Iron,  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  drink  bad 
and  dear  wine  ?  The  reciprocity  system  i-equires,  we 
suspect,  a  more  mature  consideration  than  it  has  yet  met 
with.  Nutwithsunding  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
in  maintaining  our  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  revenue 
cruisers,  and  coast  guard,  it  is  certain  that  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  spirite are  smuggled  into  Britain  from 
France;   for  the  French  Custom- House  returns  shew 


great  excess  of  exports  from  France  to  Britain  iiverihe 
imports  from  France  into  this  country  which  appear  from 
our  own  returns.  The  absurdly  high  dntiea  have  kept 
the  quantity  of  French  wines  imported  into  this 
country  almost  uniform  for  half  a  coitury,  notwith- 
standing  that  our  population  has  nearly  doubled  in  that 
time,  and  our  wealth,  at  least  if  we  can  estimate  it  by 
our  taxation,  has  increased  three-fold.  The  revenue  de- 
rived frum  French  wines  has  also  been  nearly  stationary. 
It  fluctuates  considerably  fiom  year  to  yesr.  In  1792,  it 
was  £69,693 :  in  1808,  £126 936 ;  in  183i,  £70,933  ;  in 
1832,  £66,368.  The  existing  state  of  matters,  there- 
fort*,  puniflhes  the  people,  by  depriving  them  of  wine; 
while  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  revenue,  but  tctida 
greatly  to  restrict  our  trade  with  our  nearest  ncigh« 
bours.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  in- 
temperance which  is  so  much  complained  of  ariara 
from  the  people  being  compelled  to  resort  to  spirituoua 
liquors,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  wine  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Were  the  present  duty  removed,  and 
a  moderate  ad  valorem  duty  sulistituted  in  its  place,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  excellent  French,  German,  and  Italian 
wines  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  Is.  a  bottle:  and 
inferior  qualities,  but  still  quite  sound,  from  3d.  to  64. 
But  the  principle  on  which  all  our  taxation  ia  baaed, 
is  here  pre-eminently  shewn — ^*  Tax  the  poor^  but  let 
the  Heh  escape.**  The  poor  are  not  represented,  they 
have  no  political  influence,  poverty  is  a  crime,  therefore 
— such  is  the  reasoning  of  our  legislators— let  them  be 
fleeced,  lid.  a  bottle  is  not,  perhaps,  too  high  a  tax 
on  wine  which  costs  8s.  or  9s.  a  bottle,  but  it  ia  aurely 
exorbitant  on  win9  the  prime  cost  of  which  is  3d.  Yet 
some  of  our  would-be  philosophers,  God  help  them  !  call 
the  existing  sy^tem  free  trade,  and  deduce  all  the  evils 
which  oppress  theconntiy  from  our  unrestrieied  inter- 
course  with  foreign  nations  !  1  { 

Little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  our  manufactures. 
Much  distress  prevails:  thouaands  are  everywhere  out 
of  employment;  and  subscriptions  have,  in  many  places, 
been  raised  to  protect  the  working  people  from  absolute 
starvation.  Surely  it  is  a  subject  deserving  of  inquiry, 
what  are  the  causes  of  these  pei  iodical  period*  of  eleTation 
and  deppcesion,  not  only  in  manufactures  and  trade,  but 
also  in  agriculture,  which,  of  late,  have  occurred  every  few 
years  ?  Are  the  taxes  or  the  starvation  laws  to  be  blamed 
fur  ii  ?  Either  appear  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  deprcaainn 
of  trade,  but  not  for  iu  fluctuations.  Is  it  the  state  of  our 
currency— -paper  money  and  gold  and  silver  money  mixed 
up  together?  Is  tbeie  too  much  or  too  little  paper,  and 
ought  not  the  quantity  of  paper,  at  least,  to  be  kept  at  an 
Invariable  standard,  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  prioea  ateady  ? 
These  are  questions  it  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  anawer, 

AGRICULTURE. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  eiforts  of  the  farmera,  atimu- 
lated  as  they  were  by  the  high  price,  a  great  deal  leea  wheat 
has  been  sown  this  year  than  usual.  This  haa  ariseu 
from  the  great  falls  of  rain  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  which  have  prevented  sowing.  The  low  districta 
of  England  and  Ireland  have  been  flooded  for  weeka  to- 
gather.  The  quality  of  the  last  crop  ia  turning  out  bet- 
ter than  was  at  one  time  anticipated ;  but  the  weight 
is  very  light.  The  young  wheat  Is  looking  well,  and  the 
turnips  are  a  fair  crop.  On  comparing  the  aveiag ^  pricea 
of  corn  for  the  laat  month,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
pretty  ateady,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  a  fall.  In  the 
week  ending  February  8»  they  wer^— wheat,  66c  7d.  s 
barley,  39s.  2d. ;  oats,  23t.  lid.  The  speculative  demand 
for  grain,  in  the  northern  European  markets,  on  Britioh 
account,  has  become  very  dull.  At  Hamburgli,  450 
quarters  red  Mecklenburgh  wheat  (60  lbs.)  were  sold,  on 
the  4tb  of  February,  for  delivery,  at  494.  6d.  per  quarter. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  grain  continues  in  demand.  The 
dull  state  of  the  com  markets  probably  arises  from  a 
vague  anticipation  of  some  change  in  the  Corn  Lawa,  and 
from  the  pressure  in  the  money  market ;  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  suppl>  of  grain  in  the  country  ia 
quite  inadequate  for  the  conaumption  till  next  hanreat. 
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If,  two  short  years  ago,  any  one  had  been 
bold  enottgh  to  aaaert  that,  by  anything  short  of 
iopeniAtura]  agency^  the  lower  orders  of  Irish 
could  be  induced  suddenly  to  form  habits  of  so* 
briety,  he  would  have  been  thought  a  visionary 
eothusiasty  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  nation :  but  had  he  gone 
00  to  predict  that^  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
there  would  be  found,  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
tboibtaads  and  tens  of  thousands  of  whisky  drink- 
ers, who,  without  other  motive-than  a  conviction 
of  the  evils  of  Drunkenness,  would  yet  be  will- 
iiig,  nsy,  eager,  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Temperance,  and  enrol  themselves  in 
the  ranks  of  a  Total-Abstinence  society,  he  would 
at  once  have  been  classed  with  the  eccentric 
gentleman  who  desired  Mrs  Nickleby  to  bottle 
her  tears,  label  them  beet  quality,  and  stow  them 
in  fourteen  bin,  with  a  bar  of  iron  on  the  top  to 
Iceep  the  thunder  off.  Yet  this  apparent  impos- 
sibUity  has  been  accomplished  by  one  man,  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  months ;  a  man,  too, 
without  the  adventitious  aid  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  who  yet  bids  fair  to  accomplish  a  moral  and 
Metal  revolution  unparalleled  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Our  readers  will  readily  anticipate  that 
ve  allude  to  the  Rev,  Mr  Matthew,  R.C.  clergy- 
nun  of  Cork  ;  who,  early  in  1838,  established  a 
Total-Abstinence  society  in  that  city,  which,  on 
the  SOth  January,  1840,  numbered  500,000  mam. 
bers,  Thia  rapid  increase  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able in  itself;  but  it  calls  for  our  deepest  atten-> 
tion,  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  proceed  from  a  great 
sstional  movement ;  a  voluntary  effort  on  the 
fart  of  the  people,  which  developes  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  features  of  Irish  character. 

That  such  ie  the  case,  we  doubt  not  to  be  able 
to  prove*  We  have  paid  strict  attention  to 
the  mode^of  propagation  of  this  Oinophobia, 
*j^  have  been  lucky  enough  to  witness  its  ear. 
•^  ■ymptoms  in  more  than  one  habitual  drunk- 
ard. We  have  watched  its  progress  till  it  reached 
the  crisis  of  "  Going  to  Cork,"  and  have  come 
to  the  eondnaion  that  a  great  majority  of  thoae 
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who  have  received  the  temperance  pledge  from 
Mr  Matthew,  took  the  step  in  consequence  of 
observing  the  improvement  visible  in  the  health 
and  circumstances  of  friends  and  neighbours  who 
had  joined  the  society ;  and  that  in  comparative- 
ly few  instances  was  an^  persuasion  attempted 
by  superiors,  either  lay  or  clerical.  To  make 
this  more  clear,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  society,  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  the  most  approved  methods  of 
recruiting  for  societies  have  been  neglected  in 
this  instance ;  that  there  have  been  no  eloquent 
itinerants  holding  periodical  meetings  to  "  agi« 
tate"  in  the  cause  of  temperance ;  no  circulation 
of  studied  addresses  to  captivate  the  imaginatiop 
of  the  unwary  drunkard:  but  that,  when  once  fairly 
set  on  foot,  the  society  was  left  to  make  its  owi| 
way,  and  that  its  extraordinary  success  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  rev* 
erend  founder  on  all  those  who  went  to  him,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  population,  which 
at  once  prompted  them  to  give  up  their  be- 
setting  sin,  when  the  contrast  between  drunken- 
ness and  sobriety  was  placed  fairly  before  their 
eyes. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  TotaLAbstinence 
society  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  was  made  in  Cork, 
by  some  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  This 
was  attended  with  little  or  no  success ;  and  they 
solicited  Mr  Matthew  to  commence  one  on  simi. 
lar  principles,  rightly  judging  that  twenty  years' 
zealous  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  uffice, 
which  had  gained  for  him  the  enviable  reputation 
of  being  the  poor  man's  friend,  was  the  best  of  quali- 
fications for  an  apostle  of  temperance.  The  revn 
erend  gentleman  was  not  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  his  undertaking.  We  have  it  on  his  owi^ 
authority,  that,  at  the  commencement,  he  shonldi 
have  thought  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  500 
members.  A  public  meeting,  however,  was  held, 
and,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838,  the  society, 
formed  on  the  widest  possible  basis ;  the  only 
form  requisite  on  admission  being  a  repetition  of 
the  following  pledge  :•— ^'  I  promise,  so  long  es  J( 
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thalleontinuaamember  of  tbe Tee- Total  Temper- 
ance Bociety,  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
liqaora,  unless  recommended  for  medical  purposes, 
and  to  discourage,  by  all  means  in  my  power,  tbe 
practice  of  intoxication  in  others  ;"  Mr  Matthew 
mdding-^'^  May  God  bless  you^  and  enable  you 
to  keep  your  promise."    At  firsts  but  few  con- 
yerts  were  made,  and  those  chiefly  due  ta  Mr 
Matthew's  influence  with  the  lower  of dfrs,  whiMe 
confidence  he  had  previously  gained :  but  a  great 
improvement  taking  place  in  the  health  of  those 
w)io  had  4i*c«iti||a^d  the  |M^  of  ipirila,  H  was 
im«ifdial6)y  stppoaed  that  teqie  Itealiqg  power 
Iras  poalesaed  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  of 
which  the  tee-totaller  received  the  benefit.  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  society ;  and  Iha  Mt, 
the  midmed,  and  the  blind,  crowded  to  Cork  to 
take  the  pledge  and  be  healed.    Mr  Matthew  at 
once  set  his  face  against  this  delusion,  and  the 
society  was  left  to  rest  on  its  own  merits :  but 
there  remains    a  Strang  Imprelilon  that   the 
pledge  administered  by  Mr  Matthew  is  superior 
In    eAoaey  to   that    administered    by  others. 
We  hart  questioned  many  tee-totallers  en  tiiis 
subject^  and  their  aniwer  has  uniformly  been*- 
*«  We  have  seen  notorious  drunkards  vedahned  by 
going  to  Cork  j  men  who  had  resisted  the  meet 
■eriotts  appeals  from  their  earn  eleiyy,  and  bro- 
ken the  m<»sl  solemn  vows,  taken  volnntarily, 
against  drinking;  and,  therefore,  we  should  prefer 
walking  a  hundred  miles  to  take  H  from  him  to 
staying  at  home  and  taking  it  from  any  one  else.** 
We  areteld  thai  this  is  rank  superstition,  but 
ire  confess  our  Inability  to  discover  why  a  man 
la  not  equally  free  to  aeleet  a  physlolan  for  his 
moral  imperfrotlons  as  for  his  bodily  ailments : 
why,  to  bring  it  nearer  home,  the  poor  Irishman 
should  not  ding  his  shoes  across  his  shilelah, 
and  walk  to  Cork,  Just  as  reasonably  as  the  rloh 
Englishman  should  put  fbur  horses  to  his  chariot, 
and  drive  to  Leamington ;  or  why  there  should  be 
more  superstition  in  promising  Father  Matthew 
to  abstain  from  whisky  than  in  promising  Dr 
Jephson  to  renounce  wamlhi  Mimi$i  et  ^fh9e$9nu$ 
•miie.**    The  rapid  increase  of  this  society  soon 
began  to  attract  public  attention,  and  several 
applications    were    made    to    Mr  M.  to  visit 
tariotis  towns,  for  the  sake  of  making  oonverts. 
These  he  uniformly  refosed,  alleging  that  all 
who  were  in  earnest  would  come  to  nim,  and  tiiat 
the  fatigue  and  privations  inoident  to  a  long 
fottrney,  especially  if  made  on  foot,  would  be 
likely  to  impress  the  oeoadon  of  It  deeply  on 
thdr  minds.    The  first  exception  to  this  rvle 
deenrfed  when  he  vidted  Limerick  to  preach  a 
diarity  sermon ;  on  which  oeeaslon  troops  were 
obliged  to  be  called  out,  to  prevent  loss  of  llfo, 
from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  thousands  who 
arowded  to  take   the    pledge.     Mr  M.    was 
•obsequently  requested,  by  his  eedemaatical  so* 
feriors,  to  visit  Waterferd  and  Clonaiel,  as  the 
Bumbers  of  country  people  who  flocked  faito 
Cork  were,  in  many  instances,  overreached  and 
plundered,  by  designing  individuals,  who  pro- 
lessed  to  accommodate  strangers.   It  thus  sppears 
€iit,4iftef  the  first  esUblithmoBtof  the  society^ 


no  further  measures  were  required,  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Matthew,  than  the  enrolment  of  the 
crowds  who  daily  presented  themselves  for  ad- 
mission. To  make  this  clear,  we  will  allow  the 
tee-totallers  to  speak  for  themselves,  merely 
premising  that,  in  all  the  cases  we  shall  bring 
forward,  the  witnesses  were  examined  by  our- 
selves ;  aotae  casually,  when  in  our  employ,  as 
guides,  koatmen,  &c.;  others  when  in  their 
shops,  or  engaged  in  their  trade  or  buainess, 
aa  tailors,  shoemakers,  drc  ;  and  that  the  drift 
of  oi|r  qufstloBs  l|as  always  bee^  t^  discover 
tl|e  ia»medi|ita  camsf  of  ^eit  taki^  the  pledge, 
and  its  effects  upon  tiieir  health  and  eireutt- 
stances : — 

).  /olbn  Fleming,  aged  forty,  guide  and  bugrle- 
man  at  KiUarney,  took  the  pledge,  June,  1839. 
Afterreceivingmoney,  never  could  rest  till  he  had 
•spent  it ;  and,  when  he  could  not  drink  it  all  him- 
self, used  to  treat  others.     Joined  the  tee-total 
eoclety  in  oonsequenoe  of  having  sold  his  bu^le 
and  enlisted  when  very  drunk.    Was  imprisoned 
for  taking  money  on  false  pretences,  he  having 
taken  the  money  to  enlist  when  too  old  to  enter 
the  service.    When  releaaed,  was  perenaded  by 
his  sister-in-law,  who  keeps  a  whisky  shop,   to 
go  to  Cork.  Walked  there,  and  drank  two  g-lnaaes 
of  whisky  and  two  pints  of  ale  on  the  n»sd ; 
walked  baek  next  day,  drank  Wiilk,  and  found 
the  road  shorter.    Used,  after  drinking,  to  nleep 
badly,  and  eat  no  breakfast ;  now,  deeps  tmi^ 
fermly  well,  and  can  eat  anything.    Has.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  paid  many  pounds  of  debt 
previously  ineurred,  besides  living  on  a  superior 
diet.    At  first,  the  publicans  offered  to  treet  him 
to  whisky,  punch,  &e.  ;  now,  no  one  thinks  of 
proposing  it  to  him.    Is  much  better  hi  health, 
and  never  feels  the  want  of  spirits  either  when 
wet  or  eold. 

fi.  John  Collins,  turned  seventy,  boot  and  shoe 
makerat  Klllamey.  WenttoCork  August  7, 1899. 
From  his  ehildhood,  waa  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
whenever  he  could  get  the  price  of  a  glass  of 
whislcy.  Used  to  take  the  money  for  his  children's 
breakfast,  and  buy  whisky,  leaving  then  and 
himself  without  Ibod.    Had  four  sons,  whom  he 
taught  to  drink  as  well  as  himself;  and,  when 
they  came  home  at  night  drunk,  used  to  flight  his 
sens,  andkiok  and  beat  hiswife.  When  Inwant  of 
drink,  has  taken  a  boot  that  his  sons  had  mend* 
ed,  and  which  the  owner  was  waiting  fbr^  and 
pawned  it  Ibr  the  price  of  a  glass.     When  he  had 
nothing  else  to  pledge,  would  take  the  ahirt  eff 
his  back,  wash,  and  pawn  it.  His  eldest  son  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  go  to  Cork,  having  been  there 
himself;  but  he  said  it  would  kill  him  in  a  weeic 
At  last  he  consented ;  and  hie  son  sewed  op  a 
shilling  In  a  comer  of  his  coat  to  pajr  ibr  hla 
medal;  but,  when  he  had  spent  all  he  had,  he  trat 
of  the  corner  of  his  pocket  with  the  shilling^. 
Met,  in  Cork,  several  RiUamey  people,  who  knew 
him,  and  gave  him  a  trifie ;  but  he  always  spent 
it,  and  got  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  find  the 
way  to  Father  Matthew.    At  last,  after  ei^ht  err 
ftlne  days  in  Cork,  a  friend  took  him  there.    The 
neit  day  he  tried  to  walk  from  Oofh^  (tfl;rs-el^ 
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ttilM.)  takii^r  nothiaff  Nit » lititltf  aHuw  milk,  (as 
^  Wiw  had  aby  ap|«tite  nnl^wbe  drank  whw- 
kyi)  ftbaaghl  h«  ihould  kavf  died,  bal  f^U qnit« 
•ontMly  though  tiirfl  thai  a  ^lan  of  whisky 
iPMld.cure  hi«i*  F«U  faioi  aad  weak  for  three 
vMhe ;  aiapt  that>  haa  P6?er  fonad  the ,  want  of 
driak  s  ia  hetlav  in  h^th>  Ur^well,  and  on  th0 
WH  tarana  with  his  family.  Uaed  to  have  pata- 
tae^  peihapa  dry  bread,  very  often  nothinir ; 
BOW,  has  jpeat  ante  a-d«y,  and  tea  or  eofPee  for 
breakfaal ;  the  aame  ngain  before  going  to  bed. 

a.  FfaseiaDonafhue,iigedfQrty*o<ieidnig^»t, 
KiUarsey,  a  lraehold#r  for  tha  eaunty  of  Kerryi 
teekpladjfw»/uly8,  4899.  DriAk  hard  i  was oom- 
milted  ta  Bridewell  for  a  ptreet  row  twice.  The 
weaad  li«%  waa  supplied  with  liquor  by  his 
Meads ;  gal  drmikj  and  ael  the  Bridewell  on 
Irs ;  dwh  himself  madj  and  was  in  the  lunatie 
s^hpa  fev  aoaia  ti«ia#  but  recovered,  and  drank 
again*  Whan  a  patient  came  to  him  to  have  a 
tseth  drawsi  ar  to  be  bled,  he  would  offer  them  a 
^sas  of  whisky^  m  be  always  hud  a  large  bottle 
hefoia  hi».  I>rank  himself  into  difficulties,  and 
pawned  ^varythlng  he  had*  In  the  first  week  of 
abttineaea*  fell  the  want  of  a  glan ;  after  tbat, 
kasnevat  missed  it.  His  eireumslaneea  are  imr 
proringi  aad  hia  family  bless  the  day  on  which 
bs  weat  la  Cerk.  Is  apotheoary  to  the  Killer- 
asy  soeialy ;  neerly  doo.  Only  four  have  been  ill, 
hr  six  mantba  j  aona  of  them  have  sufered  from 
Imviag  of  apivite. 

4b  Peaie  l(aeCarlhy>iigedfifty.seTen,  boatman 
at  KiUamayi  took  the  pledge,  9d  September,  1839. 
Began  to  dHflk  aa  a  waiter.  Used  sometimes  to 
ifiak  aa  mweh  ai  a  quart  of  whisky  in  the  morn- 
ittf  •  Pal  moaey  in  his  shoes  at  night,  when  go- 
iag  to  bed>  leat  his  wife  should  find  it.  Lost  his 
lypetila  latterly,  so  that>  perhaps,  he  would  not 
eat  more  than  once  in  forty-eight  hours;  but 
lived  on  whisky.  His  face  became  as  red  as  a 
ims,  aad  he  found  that  two  glaasesin  a  morning 
voidd  make  him  stupid  and  drunk*  This  told 
bim  hie  eoostitotion  was  going ;  and  he  went  to 
Cork,  with  ail  others  pf  the  graateat  drinkers  of 
tbe  neighbonrhood.  Could  now  eat,  three  or  four 
times  a»d|^j  anything  set  before  him.  Is  eon- 
raced  be  irae  Mgreat  a  drinker  es  anyman  in  the 
ceaatry,  bat  haa  never  felt  the  want  of  it  since 
he  spefca  tha  words. 

^  Timathy  MaeC^hy,  aged  thirty,  carpenter 
H  KiUnrney,  took  the  pledge,  lUh  July,  1839. 
tegsalo  drink  ttiiine  yearn  old;  stole  a  note  from 
bis  auithe^  to  spend  in  drink,  when  not  more 
tbw  laik  Draak  so  hard,  that  he  frequently 
•aalda't  laetp  food  for  sis  daya  in  the  week, 
Wkea  he  first  heard  of  the  tee-totallera,  he  was 
^^  tM  i  but  thaaght  it  could  pot  epply  to 
matoimd  deimktrda  like  himse(f.  Used  to  be 
«ad  when  drvnk  i  knooking  down  everybody  he 
■el  in  the  slraet ;  aometimee  tried  to  kill  him- 
ftlf,  Teken  up  by  the  police  for  a  dmukan 
>ew,  a|i4«  whilst  ep  hi*  way  to  prison,  kicked  a 
sua  whp  pesaed;  troke  the  watch  in  his  fob; 
tkeo  caught  «p  live  aahea  in  the  Bridewell,  with 
bis  naked  hande>  and  threw  them  iptp  the  bed, 
«»d  Mvdf  nfi^^n^  himaelff    yviyu^  }ie  eew 


1  that  old  druakerds  had  been  to  Cork,  and  were 
recldimed,  he  set  off,  spent  fifteen  shilliogs  all 
but  fourpencaonithe  road,  chiefly  in  drink,  and 
went  to  Father  Matthew  more  than  half  drunk  ; 
Mr  M.  recommended  him  to  wait  till  next 
day,  but  he  refused,  and  declares  that,  from  tha^ 
moment,  ha  never  has  felt  the  slightest  wish  to 
drink. .  Has  recovered  his  appetite,  and  is  in  oour 
slant  work,  at  high  wages. 

8.  John  Brian,  age  thirty-nine,  bellhanger  at 
KiUamey,  took  the  pledge,  8th  June,  1839.  Before 
betook  the  pledge^waa  drunk,  more  or  less,  every 
day.  Wonders,  now,  how  he  could  have  got 
through  hia  business :  lost  many  of  his  employers, 
and  get  involved,  ao  that  no  one  would  credit 
him ;  generally  had  some  of  his  clothes  in  pawxu 
Thinks  no  one  draok  from  such  pure  love  of 
whisky  aa  himself.  Lost  Lord  Kenmare's  em^ 
ployment,  and  then  determined  to  go  to  Cork, 
When  his  neighbours  heard  of  his  going,  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  said — "  |f  Brien  gives  up 
drinking,  we'll  think  something  of  Father  Mat- 
thew's new  system.  Hell  never  get  back  from 
Cork  without  getting  drunk/'  When  he  came 
back  .sober>:  they  said<— ''  He  can't  hold  out  a 
fortnight"  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  they  gave 
him  six  waeka ;  and,  seeing  him  still  sober,  they 
went  thems^vea, 

7.  John  Leopard,  age  fifty-four^  tanner  at.  Lim« 
emek^tottk  the  pledge,  August,  lb39.  Health  was 
impaired  by  drinking ;  wages  spent  in  whisky* 
He  and  his  wife  both  drank;  and,  though  his  wages 
were  good,  he  had  no  furniture  of  any  kind,  not 
even  a  pot  that  he  could  boil  a  dozen  potatoes 
in.  Had  broken  vowa  taken  voluntarily.  Went 
to  Cork  with  his  wife ;  haa  si  nee  improved  greatly ,  in 
health,  circumstances,  and  diet.  Does  not  asso* 
ciate,  more  than  necessary,  with  former  compan- 
ions, and  is  never  pressed  by  tbem  to  resume  his 
former  habits. — N.B.  This  man  and  his  wife  are 
now  uncommonly  well  dressed,  and  their  house 
yewy  comfortable,  with  all  necessary  articles  of 
furniture. 

8.  Jamas  Wood,  age  forty-five,  farmer,  took 
pledge,  Uth  July,  1839.  Farmed  forty-eight  acres, 
(seventy-eight  JEnglish  acres,)  for  which  his 
rent  was  only  £9f^.  If  he  had  been  steadyi  ought 
to  have  saved  £600  before  the  life  dropped  ;  but 
ha  spent  all  on  whisky,  and  would  have  spent  as 
much  more  if  he  had  had  it,  and  could  not  renew 
his  lease ;  never  had  a  coat  to  his  back.  At  last, 
a  friend  of  his,  a  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Mackay, 
went  ta  Cork.  He  (Wood)  thought  him  too  great 
a  drunkard  to  be  reclaimed,  and  waited  threa 
months  ;  wheuj  finding  that  he  still  remained  so<t 
ber,  he  followed  bis  example.  Is  now  a  broker^ 
and,  though  his  employment  is  rather  precarious, 
is  far  more  comfortable  in  his  circumstances 
than  when  he  had  this  very  cheap  farm. — N.B, 
Very  well  dressed* 

e.  Micha^  Do  wnes,  age  sixty,  horse-breaker  and 
racing-jockeyj  Limerick,  took  pledge,  November, 
1039.  Went  to  Father  Matthew  because  ha 
couldn't  prevent  himself  from  drinking.  Haa 
earned,  as  a  jockey,  twenty  guineas  in  three  days, 

and  drank  it  all,  and  would  fast  four  days  in 
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the  week,  because  hd  had  spent  his  money.  Had 
pains  and  aches,  and  nlfrays  felt  uneasy  till  he 
could  get  to  the  whisky.  Is  now  perfectly 
comfortable  without  it ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
at  Cork,  had  no  more  idea  of  taking  whisky 
than  vitriol. 

10.  John  Hogan,  age  sixty-seven,  cooper,  Lim- 
erick, took  pledge  November,  1839.  Had  drank 
hard  for  many  years :  for  twenty  years  had  never 
breakfasted;  had  no  shoes;  and  not  even  a  bundle 
of  straw  for  his  children.  Eleven  years  ago, 
joined  a  temperance  society,  and  kept  to  it  for 
eight  years.  When  the  cholera  came,  he  was  very 
ill  of  it|  and,  on  recovering,  was  recommended 
wine  negus,  which  he  thought  so  nasty,  that  he 
put  whisky  into  it  to  qualify ;  and,  from  this 
time,  for  a  year,  drank  as  hard  as  ever.  He  then, 
1837,  took  a  vow  against  drinking,  which  he  has 
strictly  kept ;  but,  nevertheless,  took  the  pledge 
from  Father  Matthew,  and  joined  the  present 
society. — N.B.  Very  well  dressed. 

11.  Stephen  Lyddy,  age  sixty-eight,  navy-pen- 
sioner, and  labourer.  Limerick,  took  the  pledge, 
July,  1839.  Drank  hard.  Thought  no  more  of 
three  half  pints  of  whisky  than  of  a  drink  of  new 
milk.  Went  to  Cork  because  he  had  friends 
who  had  left  off  drinking  in  consequene  of  going 
there.  Has  never  felt  the  want  of  it  from  the 
day  he  left  it  off;  never  thinks  of  it ;  and  is  much 
better  in  health.  Does  not  associate  much  with 
his  former  companions  in  excess.^ 

13.  John  Normile,  age  forty-six,  navy-pen- 
sioner. Limerick,  took  the  pledge,  July,  1839. 
Had  frequently  made  vows  against  drinking,  and 
always  broken  them.  Had  not  a  coat,  and  scarcely 
&  shirt,  to  his  back.  Is  now  well-dressed.  When 
invited  by  former  pot  companions  to  join  them, 
gives  them  a  sly  look,  and  tells  them  to  be  off. 

IS.  James  Colman,  age  forty-eight,  (N.B.  looks 
sixty,)  cloth-dresser.  Limerick,  took  the  pledge, 
September,  1 839.  Made  an  old  man  of  himself  by 
drinking.  Injured  his  health  so,  that  he  could 
eat  no  breakfast  through  the  week,  except 
whisky.  Took  an  oath  against  drinking,  broke 
it,  and  then  ran  away  to  Cork.  On  his  return, 
had  no  idea  of  taking  whisky,  and  felt  no  want 
of  it,  though  he  took  plenty  going.  Has  meat, 
now,  every  day  in  the  week.  Three  or  four  of 
the  family  have  tea  every  morning  for  breakfast. 

1 4.  William  O'Brien,  age  fifty-one,  sawyer.  Lim- 
erick, took  the  pledge,  July,  1839.  Had  scarcely 
even  a  coat  to  put  on ;  the  best  he  had  was  al- 
ways at  the  pawnbroker's  shop  on  the  Monday 
morning.  Has  taken  nothing  stronger  than  new 
milk  since  he  came  from  Cork,  and  feels  himself 
twenty-five  instead  of  fifty-one. 

15.  Pat.  Macnamara,  age  sixty-four,  fisherman, 
took  pledge,  July,  1839.  Drank  hard  for  forty 
years.  Kept  his  family  cold,  hungry,  and  naked. 
Went  to  Cork  for  the  preservation  of  his  soul, 
his  health,  and  his  children.  He  and  all  his 
brother  fishermen,  who  have  taken  the  pledge, 
find  that  they  can  bear  wet  and  cold  better  with« 
Out  spirits  than  with.  "Whisky  gave  him  false 
spirits ;  and,  when  that  was  over,  was  worse  than 
if  he  had  taken  nothing. 


A  perusal  of  these  facts  will  at  once  suggest 
the  question—*'  Will  it  last  ?'*  if  the  suffrages 
of  the  public  were  to  be  taken  on  the  question, 
it  would  probably  be  decided  that  the  present 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  sobriety  is  a  mere 
temporary  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  which, 
like  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria,  in  the  animal  frame, 
will  soon  exhaust  itself  by  its  own  violence. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  decision,  our  own  opinion 
would  remain  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  per- 
manency. That  there  will  be  individuals  who 
will  relapse  into  habits  which,  by  long*  indul- 
gence, have  become  a  second  nature>  is  what 
must  be  expected :  but,  that  the  large  majority 
of  those  who  take  the  pledge  will  persevere  in  a 
course  of  which  they  have  experienced  the  bene- 
fit, both  in  their  health  and  circumstances,  is, 
we  think,  highly  probable,  and  will  appear  so  on 
an  examination  of  the  motives  operating  on  those 
who  have  abjured  the  use  of  spirits.  We  will 
first  consider  the  motives,  from  within,  which 
stimulate  the  drunkard  to  return  to  his  drun* 
kenness.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  thirst  and  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  hard  labour ;  a  desire 
to  escape  for  a  time  from  care  and  sorrow*  natu- 
ral to  those  who  live  in  destitution  and  misery ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  physical  want  of  an 
accustomed  stimulus,  producing  faintness  and 
depression  of  spirits,  with  an  eager  longing  for 
the  seductive  poison,  whose  deadly  effects  its 
victims  deplore  but  cannot  resist.  These  are 
powerful  motives,  and  bind  the  drunkard  as  with 
chains  of  iron;  but  let  him  once  take  the  pled^, 
and  they  daily  and  hourly  lose  their  force.  The 
hard-working  man  is  taught  to  quench  his  thirst 
with  harmless  drinks,  and  recruit  his  strength  with 
an  improved  diet;  the  miserable  wretch,  who  flew 
to  his  bottle  as  his  only  solace,  now  finds  his  small 
pittance  increased  by  the  saving  of  his  drink- 
money,  and  has  to  erase,  from  his  list  of  woes, 
the  emaciating  disease,  too  surely  produced  by 
making  whisky  the  substitute  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Lastly,  the  habitual  drunkard,  whose  con- 
stitution is  enfeebled  by  long-oon tinned  excess 
has  the  great  shock  to  encounter  at  the  outset. 
The  first  few  weeks  of  his  abstinence  will  test 
severely  his  faith  in  his  new  creed  ;  but,  grant- 
ing that  he  has  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  re- 
sist temptation  for  a  twelvemonth,  let  him  have 
passed  through  a  summer's  heat  and  a  winter's 
cold  without  a  relapse,  and  we  have  little  fear, 
when  once  the  force  of  habit  is  destroyed,  that. 
with  constantly  increasing  strength,  he  will  yield 
to  constantly  diminishing  temptation.  Our  case» 
however,  is  incomplete,  until  we  take  into  account 
the  **  pressure  from  without."  With  professed 
drinkers,  the  taunts  of  brother  debandiees  on 
any  symptom  of  moderation,  the  solicitations  of 
friends  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion  at  weddings, 
wakes,  &c.,  frequently  lead  to  excesses  as  muck 
beyond  their  inclinations  as  their  means.  But, 
let  it  once  be  known  that  they  have^  as  the 
phrase  goes,  "  been  to  Cork,"  and  importunities 
soon  cease.  Respect  for  the  pledge  is  very  ge- 
neral even  among  those  who  have  not  taken  it 
themselves.    But  this  is  set  all.  A  large  portion 
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of  the  tee-teUllera  belonn^  to  some  local  tocletj, 
eiUbliihed  in  the  town  or  village  in  which  they 
mide,  and  a  salutary  surveillance  is  thus  ezer. 
deed  over  the  weaker  brethren ;  the  society,  for 
iti  ovn  sake,  wishing  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  e«ch  individual  belonging  to  it ;  whilst  those 
OQlstde  the  pale  are  watching  to    catch   them 
tripping ;  no  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a 
professor  of  abstinence  to  indulge  in  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  discipline  in  public,  without  its  being 
ooiMd  abroad  ;  whilst,  if  he  take  refuge  in  his 
own  cabin  when  he  meditates  forbidden  indul- 
gence,  he   most   first  buy   the   whisky,   which 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  condemn  him,  and 
then  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  wife  and  family,  who, 
having  once  found  the  benefits  of  his  improved 
habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  resign  them  with* 
out  a  struggle.    These  considerations,  though 
perfectly  vaJneless  if  offered  as  theory  alone,  al- 
most amount  to  demonstration,  when  confirmed 
on  all  material  points  by  numerous  witnesses ; 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  above- 
nenUoned  cases  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  num. 
hers  we  have  questioned  on  the  subject,  amount- 
ing, on  the  whole,  to  several  hundreds. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  abstraction 
of  half  a  million  of  drunkards  from  the  popula- 
tion mast  exercise  a  yery  decided  influence  on 
the  atatistics  of  the  province  ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  duties  on 
•pirits  during  the  past  year,  and  an  increase  in 
those  upon  tea  and  other  excisable  articles.    We 
could  also  refer,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  to 
police  reports,  and  addresses  of  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions.     But  we  are  aware  that  the  great 
diminution  in  crime  observable  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  is,  by  many, 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  all  political  excite- 
ment ;  and  we  therefore  prefer  to  confine  our- 
selves to  those  facts  which  cannot  possibly  be 
attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  tee-to talism. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  following  details,  communi- 
cated to  us  by  Dr  BuUen,  surgeon  to  the  North 
In^rmary  in  Cork,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
Ireland ;  an  hospital  which,  during  the  last  eleven 
nooths,  has  received  1258  in-door,  and   14,500 
oQt-door,  patients,  DrBuUen  states,  that  cases  of 
cuoalHes,  consisting  of  personal  assaults  conse- 
quent  upon  drinking,  after  payment  of  wages  on 
Saturday  night  have,  within  the  last  nine  months, 
been  reduced  to  one- third  of  their  former  aver- 
age amount.    That  the  cases  of  wives  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  consequence  of  brutal  beating  or 
kicking  by  their  husbands,  which  formerly  aver- 
aged two  a^week,  have,  within  the  same  period. 
Marly  ceased.    That  the  casualties  arising  from 
fails  from  scaffolding,  injuries  by  machinery,  &c., 
bave  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent.     He  also  states 
that,  in  the  conrae  of  his  extensive  practice, 
though  frequently  meeting  with  delirium  tremens, 
and  other  dreadful  complaints  brought  on  by  ex. 
Cttsive  drinking,  he  has  not  met  with  one  case 
of  disease  referable  to  the  sudden  and  total  dis- 
ase  of  spirits.    At  the  last  renewal  of  licenses, 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  eighty  publicans  and 
venders  of  spirits  abstained  from  applying  for  a 


renewal.  In  the  small  town  of  Killamey,  fonr« 
teen  have  given  up  dealing  in  spirits ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  find  that  in  most  cases  they  have 
established  soup  and  coffee  shops,  bake-houses, 
and  other  similiar  accommodations  for  the  poorer 
classes,  which  will  materially  assist  in  diminish, 
ing  the  temptation  to  a  relapse.  At  Cork,  in 
addition  to  a  greAt  diminution  in  the  applications 
for  spirit  licenses,  sixteen  publicans  have  been 
declared  insolvent,  all  of  whom  attributed  their 
failure  to  Mr  Matthew's  success.  Similar  details 
might  be  collected  from  almost  every  town  south 
of  Dublin :  but,  as  the  progress  of  the  society 
was,  for  the  first  year,  comparatively  slow,  (at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  about  7,000  members  had 
been  enrolled,)  the  effect  of  so  good  a  change  in 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people  will  not  be 
fully  apparent  in  the  statistics  of  the  country  for 
at  least  twelve  months  to  come. 

Among  the  objections  urged  against  tee- total, 
ism,  we  have  met  with  none  which  are  not 
answered  by  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  its 
principles  and  effects.  But,  as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently insinuated  that  Mr  Matthew  is  deriving 
a  large  income  from  the  spread  of  his  society,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  no  charge  whatever 
is  made  for  administering  the  tee-total  pledge. 
If  the  newly  admitted  member  apply  for  a  card 
and  medal,  qualifying  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  branch  society,  in  his  own  district  or 
county  town,  the  whole  charge  made  is  only 
thirteenpence  f  which  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
orbitant, when  we  consider  that,  out  of  it  must  be 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  medals,  (made  at  Bir- 
mingham,) their  carriage,  printing  cards,  salaries 
of  clerks,  and  books  of  registry.  Mr  Matthew 
is  not  a  wealthy  man,  and  cannot  afford  to  do 
more  than  devote  his  whole  time  gratuitously  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  great  object ;  and  the 
charge  of  Is.  Id.  has  been  calculated  at  the  low. 
est  possible  rate  which  can  enable  the  society  to 
defray  its  own  expenses. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  national  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
the  spread  of  temperance.  No  one,  with  the 
eye  of  a  farmer,  can  travel  through  the  countiea 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  province  of  Monster,  without  remarking 
the  great  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil.  A  mild 
moist  climate,  with  innumerable  springs,  at  vari- 
ous elevations,  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for 
artificial  navigation,  point  it  out  as  eminently 
fitted  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle ; 
whilst  the  lower  lands  are  equally  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  Yet,  with  these  great 
natural  advantages,  what  is  the  present  aspect 
of  the  country? — Small  shapeless  fields,  in  whicli 
no  implsments  can  be  worked  to  advantage; 
land  of  first-rate  quality  covered  with  stone,  and 
so  saturated  with  water,  that  no  crop  can  be 
grown  without  devoting  a  third  of  the  land 
to  deep  furrows,  for  the  sake  of  elevating  the 
remainder  into  comparative  dryness.  These  are 
but  a  fraction  of  the  errors  which  might  be 
pointed  out.  But  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
write  an  agric^tural  treatise^  and  we  turn  et  once 
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to  the  remedy  which  is  luckily  as  eelf-etidiftkil 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  unattainable.  Capital  ap- 
J)lied  to  agriculture,  and  bring! ni^  in  its  trftirt  the 
mechanical  and  scientific  improvementfl  of  the 
leister  kingdom,  would,  in  a  very  feWyeats^  double 
nay,  treble^  the  produce  of  this  fertile  portion  of 
the  island;  whilst  the  great  amount  of  unappro- 
priated water. poVrer^  and  the  low  rate  of  wages^ 
offer  every  inducement  to  the  manufacturer. 
But  what  capitalist,  it  will  be  urged,  will  risk 
his  wealth  in  a  country  where  life  and  property 
are  notoriously  insecure  }  Our  answer  is  em- 
hodied  in  the  fbregoing  pages.  If  we  are  correct 
in  our  anticipations  of  the  permanency  of  habits 
of  sobriety  once  formed,  it  cannot  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that,  the  most  fertile  source  of 
turbulence  and  crime  being  removed,  a  corres. 


ponding  am^lioratiotl  #ill  idce'pli^  )n  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  peof^le^  aad  a  field  ef 
safe  and  profitable  invemtment  be  tlids  opened 
to  British  capitalists,  wbieh,  it  it  to  be  beped, 
they  will  not  be  «lo#  t6  oilcupyi 

But,  should  iheie  antioit>atioii9  be  only  par- 
tially realised,  or  eveh  should  no  ftirther  results 
etisue  than  those  which  we  hive  shewn  to  be 
actually  in  existeftoe)  it  ift  turely  no  small  thing 
that  thousands  of  families  should  have  passed 
from  a  state  of  want  and  dtrife^  to  one  of  ettm- 
parative  comfort  and  peace ;  and  we  eonfass  thst 
we  heartily  covet  the  feelings  trith  which  Mr 
Matthew  must  regard  the  faet,  that  half  a  millioQ 
of  his  fellow.oountrymeh  bleis  the  day  on  whieh 
they  became  acquainted   with  the   Ttm-tmAt 
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OH !  WHO  WOULD  BE  A  KING  ? 


What  it  the  Monarches  pomp  ?- 
A  vain  and  hollow  thing ! 

A  mftsk  of  empty  rottenness  ! 
Oh  !  Who  would  be  a  King  ? 

To  live  on  heartlels  smileB, 
And  glozing  tongues  to  hear  ! 

To  be  where  honeit  truth 
Is  aye  a  thing  to  fear  I 

In  pnrple  to  be  dothed, 
,  On  choicest  catet  to  dine ; 
To  know  its  nature  bate, 
Yet  worahippM  as  divine ! 

To  breathe  the  tainted  aiiv 
By  venom'd  reptiles  drawn  I 

To  watch  the  creeping  things 
About  him  daily  fawn  ! 

To  feel  around  him  cling 

Each  loathsome  parasite ! 
To  batten  upon  wrong, 
Yet  babble  about  right ! 
Sunderland. 


To  be,  while  myriads  toil^ 

In  idleness,  alone  * 
Amidst  the  human  hlTe^ 

To  dwell  a  tinselled  dioas  1 

Upon  a  baubled  height ^ 
From  fblhiwwmea  remoTM ; 

To  be  dfi  hated^fear*d ;~ 
By  few  Of  none  belprM  ! 

To  Friendship's  sacred  tie 
The  Monarch  may  not  bead  | 

Ko  fquars  hopes  or  fears 
With  his  through  life  may  blend. 

The  royal  grsre  is  cold ; 

Of  earth — a  narrow  span  : 
A  Prince  he  may  hare  liT*d| 

And  yet  be  dies  a  Man ! 

What  then  is  all  his  pomp  ? 

A  YSin  and  hollow  thing  ; 
A  mask  of  empty  racteaasss : 

Oh!  who  wooM  be  a  King  1 


THE  POOR  0^  THE  CITV. 


What  eyil  hath  (he  poor  mau  done. 

That  he  must  toll  so  hard, 
And  never  see  the  summer  sun 

Smile  on  the  glad  greensward  ? 
For  him,  in  doleful  city  pent. 
No  charms  hath  Natuie*s  merriment ; 
A  stranger  he  must  ever  be 
Unto  the  wild  bee*e  miustkelsy^ 

The  morning  sun,  whose  ray  should  bring 

Life  gladness,  to  the  heart, 
To  him  is  sign  of  sorrowing  ; 

Vo  joy  may  it  impart. 
It  tells  him  of  his  daily  doom  s 
To  labour  at  the  weary  loom ; 
perchance  that  labour  may  proyide 
The  tinsel  of  the  rich  man*s  pride  ! 

The  poor  maa*i  ehild ! — his  cheek  is  wan  x 

**  The  triok  of  grief"  is  there ; 
His  youthful  mii*th  is  under  ban : 
The  curse  of  want  and  care  ! 
He  may  not  watcb,  with  wOndeHng-eye, 
The  belf^^eea  lark  la  morning  iky ; 


The  boanie  brooih  and  heathflbwer  Wild 
Bloom  not  to  glad  the  city  child^ 

He  may  not  wander  joyouftly, 

Where  sports  the  flowery  burn : 
No !  to  some  noisome  ftctory 

His  lingering  footsteps  turn ; 
And  there  all  dav-^-half  fed,  half  dad- 
Toils  the  uncared-for  factory  lad ; 
Dole,  want,  and  wo,  bis  earthly  doodi, 
Which  end  but  in  a  wehaone  tostb  I 

Is  it  for  this  that  Science  flings 

H^t-  banner  o*er  our  land  ? 
fiphit  of  Watt  I  are  these  the  tklags 
■    Thy  kindilBf  genius  piaaoM? 
Ye  statesmen  !  wake  from  ferer''d  dreams 
Of  mad  Ambition*s  heartless  achemes  ; 
His  proper  meed  the  needy  give, 
<<  Wrong  not  the  poor,  by  whom  ye  lite  !*** 


*  The  last  line  ia  (with  a  alight  alteration)  Ebenezer 
Elliotts,  who  from  his  richefccan  Certainly  spare  it  to  one 
who  toUows  ill  his  lbototeps^»  hmd  pummt  <wftit.*. 
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TURNBlTtL  ON  TfiB  SLAVE  l^RADR* 


It  it  mdf  in  ona  aspect  tliat  we  ialeod  briefl/ 
te  axamiiie  Ikit  werk  j  that  u,  the  dave  trmde^ 
^■s  it  exists  In  the  great  western  enitef6l  of  the 
traffic,  recently  visited  hy  Mr  TnrnbuU,  and  as  it  is 
00 V  carried  on  under  the  flags  of  Portugal  aad| 
iksBie  to  sn]r>  eovertly  ef  Ameriea*  Mr  Buaton's 
Ute  diaeloanres  appaUed  the  public  ef  England ; 
ud  we  am  even  now  menaced,  in  another  dlrec* 
tioD,  with  the  systematic  organization  of  an  Cast 
Indian  slave  trade,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  British 
kgialatnrtt.  It  is  tkerefore  time  to  be  up  and 
totng.  Afler  the  strenuous  etertioiii  of  a  half 
century^  and  the  Sacrifice  of  twenty  taillions  of 
pablic  money>  besides  the  great  expense  attend* 
isg  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  by  our  cruisers^ 
it  is  Intolerable  to  learn,  knowing  it  also  to  be 
qsite  true,  that  "there  are  meta  of  large  capital. 
St  this  honr  resident  in  London,  who.  In  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  English- 
men, do  not  scruple  to  enrich  thesMelves,  under 
eover  uf  a  foreign  partnership,  by  supplying  the 
sctual  slave-dealer  with  the  means  of  carrying 
OQ  his  ruthless  war  of  extermination  upon  the 
African  race  ;  and  thai  many  of  our  manufaetur. 
ers  and  oserekants  are  accused,  not  altogether 
vitheat  cause,  of  reaping  a  disgraceful  proAt 
from  the  fabrication  and  sale  of  articles  cf  ex- 
change, exclusively  employed  in  this  trade  in 
human  flesh/'  Mr  TurnbuU  believes  the  com^ 
plete  suppression  of  the  trsde  practicable  and 
essy,  and  propounds  his  scheme,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice. 

About  the  dose  of  1838^  be  went  from  /a- 
asaica  to  Cnba,  with  abundance  ef  useful  reoom- 
msttdaUotti  and  intreductlons*    One  of  his  Ant 
visits  was  to  the  copper  mines,  iii  the  nelgh- 
boorhoed  0^  Santiago,  which  are  In  a  great  mea- 
sure worked  by  slaves.    Of  two  hundred  emi- 
grants, ftcm  the  Cornish  mines,  ohe-half  had 
been  carried  off  in  the  first  sickly  sesson.    At 
Ssntls^,  mabners  are  mote  simple  and  antique 
than  it  the  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  where 
the  great  influx  of  commercial  men  from  different 
countries  has  probably  caused  rapid  inroads  io  be 
made  on  the  old  Spanish  customs.    In  Santiago, — 
Tbs  tttiadpsl  tales!  of  cfkb  day,  by  soiae  called  a  din. 
sar,  lal  by  oih^M  a  break  Hnt^  it  urasUy  aerved  at  twelve 
•"clQcb.    At  thb  HstSaSt  the  Peaiuaubir  eaatmn  prstaila^ 
ofdininf  at  three  iu  the  aftarnopni  sn4  aflarwarde  iiu 
dvliiag  la  the  tiesia*    Tbf  old  Spaniardi,  hi  fsct,  difide 
Oeir  fi»ar  and  twenty  hOi^iH  Into  two  little  aaye,  which, 
«  fiir  aa  Satttog  br  alccplnf  ift  eonoerhsd,  srs  made  to  re- 
luabk  each  otiisr  as  haariy  at  poealbtc.    Aa  Sban  aa  they 
twike  ta  tbs  merainf^  cbey  Uiaat  have  their  cruet  of 
kM  and  their  tiny  pop  of  chocolata^  which  thej  find 
wadcBt  to  eoalain  than  till  tba  hour  of  dinav,  of  which 
tbfy  maka  a  hearty  aseal.    Hera  the  fiiat  af  the  two 
iiuie  daje  aiay  bo  laid  to  end  i  and)  after  tba  iw«fa,  the 
Croat  of  breed  aod  the  chooolata  are  repeated,  laaviaf  aa^ 
«tk«r  iaterrai  of  alMtiDeacs  fron  Ave  o'clock  till  aid. 
aifbi,  wbea  tbey  aat  a  haartf  aapper^  reeemUiof  in  all 
"«pectt  their  three  o'clock  dinaer»  and  |a  ooca  mora  ta 

*  Cubs,  with  a«^tites  of  ^Ho   Rico  and  the  ISWre 
Y^aBe;    By  IHriA  Tahiball,  Esq.     i  vol.  8?0i    Pp. 


•  .  .  •  After  dinpsr  cones  the  pasfo  aadAe 
interchsnge  of  Tlalta ;  thoae  of  ceremony  being  rtaanred  for 
the  eaintr  daya  of  the  flret  order,  the  Fietioi  d§  doi 
CrttceB.  When  the  ordinary  raeotaroee  of  miule,  dsndng, 
and  ooavetaatkm  aie  Mand  inanfldant  te  All  ap  the  svsb» 
lag,  the  peapia  af  tba  Havaba  haia  the  aSma  pablic/^as« 
eitmt  to  fo  to  aa  in  the  great  citite  of  the  Panininia,  thj 
theatre,  the  opera,  or  the  Corrida  de  ^oroa. 

In  noticing  an  abuse,  M^  Tambnll  gives  higk 
praise  to  Lord  ftroughaih — whom  he  is  pleased  td 
describe  as  "  the  most  eccentric,  i^  not  the  ablesi 
of  our  ex-chancellors''-<i^for  the  appeintlnent  nf 
Sir  Joshua  Rowei  the  very  young  and  able  Chief 
Justice  of  Jamaica;  which  circumstance  wttVild  Hot' 
be  worth  notice^  save  for  other  appolntmentf, 
made  by  learned  persons  not  *'  ecoentricb  * 

In  other  eoloalee^  I  have  hsd  the  siortiiesibNi  IS  mssi* 
withChlef-JuaUoeek  sad  other  praeldaata  af  tiribmnla^  #h» 
bate  ahawn  themeaivsa  Ibt  ialbriar  la  laarsl  attahisisnie' 
ta  the  IsaiUng  eoaaaal  at  their  bar ;  and  the  natural  cSa* 
•Sfuenee  haa  beaa«  that  while  the  advocate^  pssaUuifaii 
too  much  on  hie  eapariar  hnowladg^,  laf  e  dowa  the  ls# 
to  the  benebt  tba  tamper  ef  the  jadge  le  o#tea  sa  aevSHl^ 
triad  aa  te  produas  IrraisaBcilable  dlflbrekkcaa  With  i\k 
bar,  and  to  betray  each  want  of  tamper  as  la  Sink  hist 
Btill  tower  la  their  eetimailoa. 

On  board  a  Spanish  packet  ihtt6  frere  mkn^ 
pleasant  people  found,  although  every  individual 
— man,  woman,  and  child— incessantly  used  to- 
bacco in  every  form,  save  shewing. 

The  married  ladlea,  eeveral  of  them  the  wivea  of  o^ 
ears  of  eome  rank  in  the  armt)  amokad  openly  and  ahdta.« 
guiiedly  i  preferring,  in  general,  that  atrong  lort  Of  lobatcd 
which  la  made  up  Into  ci^aia  In  the  fArta  palled  iha  Long 
Totao,  eome  five  or  alx  inchea  in  iSagth.  Thifc  yOuttg  ladles 
make  their  maldeli  eeaay  iirith  th(»  eigaritfo^  which  eoU« 
elate  of  a  very  amall  portion  of  the  much  chlriehed  kree^ 
of  the  milieet  poealble  flayoar,  wrapped  Up  la  papKr  pre* 
paM  for  iho  purpoee,  by  dipping  it  In  a  eolation  ofsldai 
jott  strong  eaongh  to  prevent  It  lh>fai  bursting  Into  namli 
or  wasting  away  litater  than  thi  lemi-polverietd  tCbaocU 
contained  in  it. 

The  ladles  of  fashion  in  the  Havakia  do  iiol. 
smoke,  but  the  Mexican  fair  like  a  whif. 

As  the  planters  of  Cuba  are  net  absentees  Iboai 
the  island,  though  they  eften  Ute  in  tto  tbwAS} 
and  at  a  great  distance  from  their  eitates,  Bif* 
Turhbull  expected  to  find  the  condition  of  their 
slaves  as  comfortable  as  the  condition  of  slsveff3r 
will  admit.  On  the  eoatrary,  he  fimfcid  It  verb 
«  desperately  Wretched"  than  in  any  paH  ef  th^ 
West  Indies  he  has  rlsUed ;  though  hot  more, 
wretched,  we  should  iftiagine,  than  the  British 
islands  lately  were*  The  domeatie  slnveS)  nhm 
are  nnmerottsin  tke  fsnilies  of  propHeiett,  end* 
who  vary  in  celenr  fh>m  ebony  to  kiabas|er,  kre, 
physically  at  least,  lu.amuch  better  conditioa  than 
the  field  labourers.  The  most  severe  punishmenk 
with  which  a  geatlessan  ef  Cuba  ever  ihtentens  ail 
iil.behaved  demestie,  is  to  send  hlM  to  hfil  dstate 
ih  the  bountlry,  and  place  him  under  the  gf^ntle 
care  of  the  Mayorali  a  functionary  similar  tsi 
the  overseer,  armed  with  the  cart-whip^  fiemft 
pretty  little  menuments  of  slavery  are  te  bg 
seen  Oven  in  the  Havana>  wheire  thO  slkvito  ard 
neaHy  all  household  servants,  Selfidb  love  ef 
his  'Own  quiet  will  ofVbn  prevent  a  man  frem 
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turning  his  priTate  dwelling  into  a  hell-upon-  I 
earthy  but  will  not  teach  him  justice ;  and  to 
the  lower  motive,  house-slayes^  we  believej  ge. 
nerally  owe  their  superior  condition.  The 
Acreams  of  agony  and  the  sound  of  the  whip  make 
but  sorry  domestic  music ;  but  just  outside  the 
city  of  the  Havana,  there  may  be  seen  a  series  of 
whipping.posts,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing the  offending  slaves,  in  a  pleasant  and  busi- 
ness-like  manner.  These  obnoxious  objects  are 
concealed  by  parapets. 

But  although,  by  mtans  of  the  parapets,  the  authoritiea 
have  lucceeded  in  ihutting  oat  the  inquiBitiTe  gUncea  of 
the  passen  by,  excluding  from  public  view  the  streaming 
blood  and  lacerated  flesh  of  the  sufferers,  they  have  totally 
fliiled  in  ahntting  In  their  piercing  loreams  and  piteous 
■hrieka  ibr  mercy. 

Those  visiters  at  the  Havana  who  are  accustomed  to 
Speak  in  terms  of  inconsiderate  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
forts and  indulgences  of  the  slaves,  somewhat  sneeringly 
comparing  them  with  the  privations  to  which  an  Bnglish 
or  an  Irish  labourer  is  exposed,  have  probably  never  heard 
of  those  family  arrangements  by  which  the  spirit  of  a 
alave,  who  haa  flrst  been  spoiled  by  over- indulgence,  is  to 
be  systematically  and  periodically  broken.  The  mistress 
of  many  a  great  family  in  the  Havana  will  not  scruple  to 
tell  you,  that  such  is  the  proncneas  of  her  people  to  vice  and 
idleness,  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to  send  one  or  more  of 
them  once  a«>month  to  the  whipping«post,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  positive  delinquency,  as  because  without 
these  periodical  advertisements  the  whole  family  would 
become  unmanageable,  and  the  master  and  mistress  would 
lose  their  authority. 

There  are  other  erections  at  the  Havana  as 

interesting  to  the  humane  British  visiter. 

As  if  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  grave  denials  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  slave  trade,  which  are  forced  from  sucoee- 
aive  captains-general,  by  the  unwearied  denunciations  of 
the  British  authorities,  two  extensive  depots  for  the  re- 
ception and  sale  of  newly-importcd  Africans  have  lately 
been  erected  at  the  further  end  of  the  Paseo,  just  under 
the  windows  of  his  Excellency's  residence,  the  one  capable 
of  containing  1000,  the  other  1500  negroes ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  these  were  constantly  full,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  that  I  remained  at  the  Havana.  As  the 
^rraeoofi,  or  depot,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  market-place 
as  well  as  a  prison,  these  two  have,  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  readier  access,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  advertising 
in  the  journals,  been  placed  at  the  point  of  greatest  at- 
traction, where  the  Pateo  ends,  where  the  grounds  of  the 
Captain-General  begin,  and  where  passes  the  new  rail- 
road into  the  interior,  from  the  carriages  on  which,  the 
passengers  are  horrified  at  the  unearthly  shouts  of  the 
tbooghtleas  inmates ;  who,  in  their  eagerness  and  aston- 
iahment  at  the  passing  train,  posh  their  arms  and  legs 
through  the  bars  of  their  windows,  with  the  cries,  the 
grimace,  and  gesticulation,  which  might  be  expected  from 
a  horde  of  savages,  placed  in  circumstances,  to  them,  to 
totally  new  and  extraordinary. 

These  barracoons  appear  to  be  considered  by  the  foreign 
Nsidents  as  ^he  lions  of  the  plaoe.  On  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  they  are  carried  there  as  to  a  sight  which  could 
not  well  be  seen  elsewhere.  A  barraooon  was  one  of  the 
fint .objects  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was  taken  to  see  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  Havana.  On  entering  one  of  the 
harrtcoons,  which  are,  of  course,  as  accessible  as  any 
other  market-place,  you  do  not  find  so  much  immediate 
misery  as  an  unreflectinf  visiter  might  expect  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  importer  to  restore  as  soon  as  possible, 
among  the  survivors,  the  strength  that  has  been  wasted 
and  the  health  that  has  been  lost  during  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage.  It  Is  his  interest,  also,  to  keep  up 
the  spirit*  of  hie  victims,  that  they  may  the  sooner  be. 
come  marketable^  and  prevent  their  sinking  under  that 
fttal  home.sickness,  which  carries  off  so  many  during  the 
ftrst  months  of  their  captivity.    With  this  view^  during 


their  stay  in  the  barracoon,  they  are  well  fed,  saAciently 
clothed,  very  tolerably  lodged ;  they  are  even  allowed  the 
luxury  of  tobacco,  and  are  encouraged  to  amuse  them- 
selves, for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  health,  in  the  spacious 
patio^  or  inner  court  of  the  building.  I  have  been  as> 
sured,  also,  that  after  leaving  the  barracoon,  and  arriving 
at  the  scene  of  their  future  toils,  the  Mayoral  finds  it  for 
the  interest  of  his  master  to  treat  them,  for  scrcnl* 
months,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  lenity  ;  scarcely  al- 
lowing them,  if  pouible,  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  breaking  them  in  by  slow  degrees  to  the  hours  and 
the  weight  of  labour  which  are  destined  to  break  them 
down  long  before  the  period  which  nature  prescrihefc 

The  inmates  of  these  sad  receptacles,  from  their  age, 
demeanour,  and  appearance,  convey  to  the  visiter  a  lively 
idea  of  the  well  organized  system  of  kidnapping,  to  which 
the  trade  has  been  reduced,  in  order  to  make  proviaion, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  the  fiaccories 
and  slave  markets  on  the  coast.  The  weli-anderatood 
difficulty  of  breaking  in  men  and  women  of  mature  age 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  has  produced  a  demand  at  the 
barraccons  for  younger  victims ;  so  that  it  is  not,  aa  for. 
merly,  by  going  to  war,  but  by  the  meaner  crimea  ef 
kidnapping  and  theft,  and  the  still  baser  violation  of  eocial 
ties  and  family  relations,  that  these  human  baxaart  are 
supplied.  l*he  range  of  years  in  the  age  of  the  captives 
appeara  to  extend  from  twelve  to  eighteen ;  and  aa  the  de- 
mand for  males  is  much  greater  than  for  females,  the 
proportion  between  the  sexes  is  nearly  three  to  one,  I  bad 
almost  said,  in  favour  of  the  masculine  gender.  In  fact, 
this  is  pretty  nearly  the  relative  proportion  between  the 
sexes  on  most  of  the  estates  throughout  the  island.  The 
facilities  still  left  for  the  practice  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  consequent  cheapness  of  young  Boaals  at  the  barra- 
coons, make  it  more  for  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  kee^ 
up  the  numben  of  his  gang  by  purchase  than  by  pro. 
creation.  Then  are  some  so  totally  regardless  of  every 
human  sentiment,  save  the  sordid  sense  of  their  own 
pecuniary  interests,  that  they  people  their  estates  with 
one  sex  only,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  femalea  ;  taking 
care  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  wanderings  of  the  mesi,  by 
locking  them  up  in  their  plantation  prisons,  called  also 
barracoons,  as  soon  as  their  daily  labour  is  concluded. 
Another  motive  for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  tntde  is 
to  be  found  in  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  state  of  hope- 
less  servitude  has  the  effect  of  enervating  the  slsve,  and 
reducing  the  physical  power  of  his  descsndants  tkt  below 
the  average  of  his  African  ancestors. 

Sozal,  or  half-  broken  colt,  is  the  name  given 
to  a  young  kidnapped  African,  in  opposition  to  a 
black  Creole,  or  slave  born  in  the  colony.  Mr  Turn. 
bull  applies  the  term  Creole  indifferently  to  blacks 
or  whites,  if  born  in  Cuba.  We  had  understood 
that,  at  least  in  the  British  settlements,  it  is 
restricted  to  whites.  The  fact  that  a  Bosa),  after 
the  expense  and  the  risks,  from  our  cruiiers,  of 
bringing  him  to  the  slave-marlcet  in  the  Havana, 
brings  an  average  price  of  twenty.four  oonces  of 
gold,  while  a  Creole  may  be  bought  for  twentf 
ounces,  presents  one  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic 

In  the  United  States,  the  features  of  tlaTery 
are  often  more  repulaive  than  in  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  where  the  trade  is  openly  oarrted  on ;  and 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr  TurnbuU  that — 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  settlers  aloof  the 
shores  of  Florida,  Alabama,  or  Louisiana,  who  daily 
purchase  men,  women,  and  children,  just  torn  froM  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  the  bosom  of  their  familiea,  should 
feel  any  very  serious  qualms  of  conscience  at  an  acquis!* 
tion  which  was  to  entail  no  greater  misery  on  the  suffer, 
ers,  snd  which  was  moreover  to  obtain  for  the  acquirers 
saving  not  of  88,  but  of  ten  times,  nay,  of  fifteen  times 
88  dollars  a-head.  1  do  not  mean  to  assert,  with  any- 
thing like  confidence^  thst  the  Africsn  alave  trade  is  ao> 
tually  carried  on  in  the  rivers  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
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Viiiicd  StotM$  Vfit  this  I  will  «y,  that  the  t^knptation 
ii  itronf ;  ^hat  the  ritk  is  not  freat ;  and  that,  fruin  the 
ukoowledged  practice  of  the  countrjy  any  moral  conii- 
toation  lufficiently  powerful  to  prerent  it  it  wholly  oat 
of  the  qncation. 

A  carious  cirenmBtanee  occurred  while  Mr 
Tambull  wae  it  HaTsna.  The  first  ship  that 
had  come  from  St  Domingo,  since  the  revo- 
lotion  ia  that  island,  was  then  entered  at  the 
mstom-house ;  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of 
vhich  Teasel  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
of  African  descent,  and  hence  objects  of  great  sua. 
picion  and  dislike  to  the  white  population  of  Cuba. 
He  does  not  know  that  they  were  permitted  to 
land ;  but  at  least  they  were  not  seized  and  im. 
prisoned.  A  detachment  of  black  soldiers,  be- 
longing to  one  of  our  West  India  regiments, 
was  not  allowed  to  set  foot  on  shore  all  the  time 
the  ship  in  which  they  were,  lay  off  the  city  of 
Havana. 

One  is  astonished  to  find  that  a  suggestion 
like  the  following  should  be  required  :— 

When  the  Brazilians  at  Rio,  or  the  Spaniards  at  the 
Hafana,  see  the  British  fanctionaries  disagri'eing  among 
thcnsdTes,  on  the  Tery  principlet  they  are  lent  there  to 
enforce;  when  they  lee  one  of  these  English  gentlemen 
poithadng  slarea,  a  second  hiring  them,  a  third  obtain* 
iDf  the  serrices  of  the  liberated  African,  without  paying 
either  a  fair  price  or  adequate  wages,  and  a  fourth  resist, 
iog  the  tcoiptation,  and  refneing,  on  any  terms,  to  admit 
a  boadimaii  within  his  walls  ;  these  gentlemen,  the  re- 
gslir  slaTeholden,  are  but  too  apt  te  conclude  that  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  England  are  also  divided,  and 
that  their  practice  would  be  equally  so,  had  they  the  same 
opportunity.  .  .  .  .  • 

1  humbly  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  a  positive  instruc- 
'  tion  to  every  British  functionary  appointed  to  reside  in 
those  countries  where  slavery  is  toleratedi  that  henceforth 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  countenance  the  practice 
in  any  shape  or  degree  in  their  own  domestic  establish* 
atents. 

These  functionaries  appear  insensibly^  (though 
from  motives  easily  understood,)  to  adopt  the 
opinions  and  politics  of  their  new  nei|fhbours  and 
snocistes,  and  to  forget  that  they  belong  to  a 
nation,  and  are  appointed  by  a  Government, 
which  denounces  slavery  and  the  trade  in  human 
fisoh,  in  every  shape  and  under  every  modifica- 
tion. Mr  Turnbull,  among  other  pertinent 
hints,  suggests  that  a  code  of  instructions  should 
be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  commanders 
«f  the  emizers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  intercept  and 
seise  slavers.  Legal  qaibbling  would  indeed  seem 
to  be  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  the  prevention 
of  substantial  justice  being  done  after  a  slave- 
ship  is  seised.  So  many  facilities  have  the 
sbve-traders  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  carrying  on 
their  traffic  successfully,  in  defiance  of  the  Bri- 
tish cruisers,  that  tHeir  vessels  may  be  insured 
for  thirteen  per  cent.,  (leaving  a  profit  to  the 
uiderwritera,)  while,  with  even  the  thirty-five 
tod  forty  given  at  the  Havana,  the  two  insur- 
tace  companies  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
that  branch  of  their  business,  and  the  slave, 
nerchanta  now  insure  each  other.  Yet,  at  the 
Havana,  the  trade  is  still  lucrative ;  and  it  is 
•0  arranged  that  every  foreign  merchant  has  an 
uiterest,  more  or  less  direct,  in  its  maintenance. 
If  one  venture  out  of  three  succeed,  there  is  a 
tempting  profit.     Merchants  of  other  countries, 


and  Britons,  often  furnish  an*  outward-bound 
slaver  with  supplies,  merely  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  price  of  the  goods  if  the  voyage  be 
successful ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  no 
notion  that,  in  sharing  in  such  nefarious  enter* 
prises,  they  are  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  are  incur- 
ring the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  Mr  Turn* 
bull  fells  the  following  story  :«— 

It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  be  compelled  to  add  that 
some  of  onr  own  countrymen  are  tempted  by  the  mona* 
trous  profits  to  enter  more  or  less  deeply  into  those  spe- 
culations. I  think  I  ehnll  never  forget  the  tell-tale 
countenance  of  a  simple  Irishman  at  the  Havana,  when, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  in- 
directly engaged.  Having  made  some  money  by  keeping 
a  retail  shop  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping  in  the  har- 
bour, he  had  been  induced  to  engage  in  a  speculation  of 
this  sort,  by  which  he  expected  to  double  or  treble  his  ordi- 
nary profits.  His  answers  to  my  inquiries  having  produced 
an  exclamation  which  was  not,  perhaps,  over  courteous^ 
he  asked  in  a  tone  of  alarm — **  Why,  what  harm  is  there 
in  it;  what  risk  do  I  run?*'  To  which  the  prompt 
reply  was  given  by  a  countryman  of  his,  who  happened 
to  be  with  me  at  the  time— <<  Ooly  the  risk  of  being 
.hanged,  if  ever  you  set  your  foot  in  Ireland  again.'*  •    • 

There  is  another  class  of  our  countrymen,  however, 
who  have  much  more  to  answer  for  than  this  poor  Irish 
shopkeeper,  in  their  wholesale  disregard  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  humanity.  I  fear  ii  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
there  are  men  of  large  capital  in  the  British  metropolis, 
who  lay  out  their  money  at  the  large  interest  which  the 
slave  trader  can  aflfbid  to  pay  ;  and  it  is  within  my  know- 
ledge, that  there  are  certain  individualsof  immense  wealth, 
who,  although  bearing  a  foreign  patronymic,  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  British  subjects,  who,  not  content 
with  risking  their  money  to  secure  this  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, have  actually  stipulated  on  becoming  sleeping 
partners  in  one  of  the  most  notorious  slaving  houses  at 
the  Havana,  the  better  to  enable  them,  as  they  fondly 
imagine,  to  bring  their  French  and  Spanish  partners  to 
account. 

Why  are  thone  British  subjects,  whatever 
foreign  name  they  bear,  not  at  once  openly  de- 
nounced ?  Into  nearly  the  above  category  Mr 
Turnbull  brings  those  British  capitalists  who, 
tempted  by  high  interest,  lend  their  money  to 
the  Colonial  Government  of  Cuba,  or  hold  shares 
in  the  Brazilian  Mining  Companies,  forget tin§p 
that        y 

Every  shilling  of  English  capital  laid  out  in  the  island, 
either  in  the  extension  of  cultivation  or  the  cheapening 
of  produce,  serves  to  fetter  some  poor  negro  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  or  to  rivet  the  chains  of  those  now  toil- 
ing in  the  cane. fields  or  the  sugar-honses  of  Cuba.  The 
holders  of  shares  in  the  Brazilian  mining  companies  are 
still  more  directly  connected  with  the  slavs  trade.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mines  of  that  country  are  worked 
by  slave  labour ;  so  that  every  shareholder  is  not  only  a 
slave  owner,  but,  by  the  purchases  of  newly  imported 
Africans,  which  are  constantly  made  by  the  managers  of 
the  company,  becomes  a  most  eflicient  promoter  and  eo- 
cooriger  of  the  elave  trade.  If  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men '*  who  live  at  home  at  ease,**  were  only  to  wimess 
some  portion  of  the  enormities  committed  by  means  of 
their  money,  and  to  promote  their  advantage,  they  would 
spurn  from  them  the  contaminated  gains  with  loathing 
and  disgust. 

In  Cuba,  the  laws  of  Spain  sanction  certain 
ameliorations  of  slavery:  but  they  appear  to  have 
little  practical  effect.  A  slave  is  entitled  to  have 
himself  valued,  and  to  pay  up  his  price  by  instal- 
ments ;  redeeming  his  time  for  labour  in  the 
ratio  of  his  payments  ;  as  one  day's  labour  in  the 
week,  on  paying  a  sixth  part  of  his  price.    For 
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a  tlftve  wlio  bfti  beiftn  puMliuM  by  hii  narter^  ii« 
more  can  be  cbargped  than  tbe  original  price. 

The  Dutch  ConsaUGeneral  atatea  that  no 
fewer  than  15^000  Blares  hav^^  in  a  single  yeaf| 
been  exported  fVom  Cuba  to  the  new  Republic  of 
Texas.  This  is  doubted  by  the  British  Comal, 
Mr  Tolmie ;  but  the  probability  is,  thUt,  und^r  the 
temptation,  the  number  ii  considerable,  a4  the 
human  commodity  still  bears  three  or  fbur  times 
the  price  in  the  new  Republic  that  it  does  in 
Cuba,  which  is  only  distant  from  Texas  a  few 
day's  sail.  The  decrease  of  the  dave  population 
In  Cuba,  upon  the  sugar  plantations,  shews  that 
their  numbers,  in  that  island,  must  be  renewed 
by  importation  every  ten  years ;  the  annual  de- 
ereaae,  according  to  Mr  Turnbull's  estimate, 
being  tbn  per  cent.  The  ezaot  amount  of  the  hu- 
man Ikhportation  appears  questionable.  Mr 
Tolmie,  the  firltlsh  Consul,  owing  to  the  small. 
ness  of  bis  salary,  (£300  a-yearlj  ia  a  planter 
and  merchant,  and,  oonaequently,  the  employer 
(Mr  master  of  slaves ;  and  although  he  is  repre- 
iented  as  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
man,  this  circumstance  does  not  heighten  the 
value  of  hia  testimony  on  the  subjeot. 

Our  author  imagines)  not  without  flsasible 
grounds,  that  the  white  Creoles  of  Cuba  are 
longing  fot  emancipation  from  the  yolce  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Span, 
ish  Government  eneourages  the  slave  trade ;  the 
presence  of  a  large  negro  and  half.barbarona 
population,  making  dependence  nn  a  Spanish 
army  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proprietors. 

Cuba  is  very  differently  situated  from  the 
British  West  India  ooloniei,  which  receive  much 
and  render  nothing ;  and  it  so  happens  that 
jliatioe  and  humanity  colboide  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  lelf-interMt,  in  making  the  Creole 
proprietors  desire  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  In  Cuba)  the  numbers  of  the  white! 
and  the  coloured  people  are  about  equal  ,*  and 
there  la  already  a  full  complement  of  labourers, 
with  women  ttid  children,  save  on  these  estatea 
which  are  held  by  American  and  other  emigrants. 

It  ii  therefor*  quite  certain  thai  the  intereeteof  thepro* 
pKetor  of  a  well  •managed  and  fullf*peopled  estate  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  sttppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  Hie  land,  hie  slavesi  and  bis  produce^  would 
instantly  increase  in  value  to  an  amount  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define.  A  ilave  at  the  Havana  would  be  at  least 
e^ual  in  value  to  a,  slave  at  Kew  Orleans,  and  now  the 
difference  is  as  300  doUars  are  to  1500  dollars.  Suppose 
him  to  have  600  slavef,  and  their  value  would  instantly 
rise  from  160,000  dollars  to  750,000  dollars.  But  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  keep  the  island  of 
Cuba  in  her  dependence. 

The  publie  ftinctieaaries,  whd  are  all  sent 
fiDm  Spain,  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Creble  inhabitants,  who  are  full  of  dis- 
content ;  at  one  time  thinking  of  seeking  the 
aUianofr  of  the  United  States  for  proteotioni  and 
again  meditating  alliance  with  the  Spanish  pre. 
vinces  in  the  neighbeuriog  continent ;  though 
their  favourite  idea,  as  it  is  here  represented^  is 
te  have  their  independence,  aa  a  separate  states 
recognised,  and  guaranteed  jointly  by  France 
a^d  .£r\glADd. 


Brother  Jtmathan  la  illeg^d  to  be  eatdsf  i 
longing  eye  oh  Cuba;  and,  according  to  our 
author,  not  taking  much  paina  to  conceal  hia 
growing  inclination  to  graap  the  nok  weaiera 
beauty.  In  ISSO,  Mr  Tnmbmll  Waa  at  Waahilig- 
ton,  and  regularly  attended  the  pioeeedkig*  of 
the  Congresa,  or  of  the  SenatA. 

In  the  more  popular  body,  1  heard  eneman,  the  fcprsk 
eentatire  of  ene  of  the  Gaiollaas,  who  is  etyM,  by  cevr* 
tesy,  a  fcneral,  get  up  ia  hie  place  sad  sey«  that  he  was 
for  open  and  immediate  war,  without  waiting  Ibr  tlia 
running  of  linee,  or  the  issue  of  idle  negotiations  And 
what  was  he  to  do,  think  you,  when  he  dedared  war 
againit  Bnglattd,  or  broke  grouad  without  afardteelaiB* 
tien  ?  Why,  the  fliit  thiog  he  waa  to  do  was^  to  take  9ii» 
eession  of  the  island  of  Cuba  i  the  neat  was,  fnioily  te 
aimez  the  young  republic  of  Texae  to  the  Union  ;  e&d| 
in  the  third  place,  by  way  of  seriously  commencing  the 
struggle,  he  was  to  send  an  army,  Wirti  himeelf,  dwnbt. 
less,  at  its  head,  across  the  lakes  of  the  St  Lavtenee,  M 
drive  out  the  British  intruders  on  the  soil  of  Ua  •«« 
continent^  and  convert  it  Into  one  vast  arena  for  the  en- 
joyment  of  so  much  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  **  tbo 
peeuliar  institutions  of  the  eouth.**  As  this  gentleman's 
rhapsody  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  apptana^ 
and  as  the  two  Houses  were  all  but  nnaAimoos  )n  pro» 
claiming  their  eagemrSs  fi»r  a  fresh  MruggtA  with  Great 
Sriuin  on  the  boundary  question,  U  Is  dineult  to  doubt 
that  the  first  aspiration  of  the  Carolina  npreseutatlve  ia 
also  the  first  wish  of  the  majority  of  his  oountrymetu 

Railroads,*  Bteam-boata>  and  eteam-engfinea 
now  keep  pace  in  Cuba  with  mining  and  other 
operations;  abd  coal  has  been  found  iii  abun* 
dance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Itavana, 
though  It  is  not  yet  worked  to  advantagWk  The 
steamers  of  Cuba  are  ofteii  employed  to  enn^gle 
on  shord  the  caf^o  of  an  African  t^ad^r,  and 
thus  elude  the  international  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  vigilanee  of 
the  British  Commissioners.  We  need  not 
notice  the  welLknown  faet,  that  theagk  Spsniak 
and  other  slave-tradere  may  be  aeiaed  aiqrwhoKW 
at  se%  eneft  in  the  porta  of  Cuba,  they  are  safe  i 
with  the  further  immense  advantage,  iiiat^ 
though  it  ia  unlawful  t»  carry  Africana  into  tlio 
island^  the  utmoat  liberty  ia  given  to  the  ^ipoH 
of  davea  to  any  Spanish  colony.  And  this  litadt 
ua  to  Mr  Turnbuirs  plavaible  aekeme  of  prevent 
tion  I  though,  for  the  complete  detaila  of  hia  plan» 
we  must  refer  to  the  original  work»  and  to  hiA 
remedies  aa  compared  with  Ihaee  evggeated  by 
Mr  Boxton. 

In  working  out  his  plan>  he  pdhs  great  or  nn* 
limited  faith  in  the  agency  of  the  Barl  of  Clareto* 
don,  whose  e&ei^  and  influeoce  in  Spain  liawo 
already  been  ao  uaefully  felt  oii  thia  great  ^noa* 
tion,— even  when  it  haa  all  along  appealed  tho 
policy  of  the  Spaaiah  government  to  bafla  and 
elude,  and  nearly  imposgible  ibr  the  l£»^ii«it 
diplomatiot  to  detect  ita  maaesutrea  and  luildl 
it  to  the  point.  Aftet  what  haa  bean  tnnik* 
tinned  above,  concerning  the  actual  atate  of  tho 
trade,  it  would  ba  waat^  of  time  td  sImw  hotw 
oomparatively  abortive  the  efforta  of  Grant 
Britain  have  hitherto  been>  and  how  tliey  linw^ 

*  These  railroads  have  been  ixmstmcted  by  free  Span* 
ish  emigrants,  and  by  cbnvicts  brought  fh>m  th%  Canarj 
Islands  t  with  the  Biicayatis  and  othtrs,  made  ^rlaon«xe 
ia  the  Slscayaa  War, 
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been  tWarted  hy  indivldaal  cupidity,  and  the 
jissembling  policy  of  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

fCaiMB  WOR  Fi7rriV«  DOWM  THE  BhhVK  TRADE. 

1b  tnrf  iMgQUAti«»  willi  tli«  i^pantth  GoTwnmMit,  it 
ii^  tf  ctnnB,  amiBWl  lhat)h«r  CttboUc  MaJMty  ii  at  d^ 
aifooi  M  wa  «r«  Co  prtvant  Uie  pollution  of  tha  mU  of 
ktf  tniuadaDtio  dominioni^  by  the  continuance  of  tbU 
wholoale  lyftcoi  of  marder.  The  iugfettion  I  hava  now 
to  ofler  would,  Artt  of  all,  apply  an  effeeinal  teit  to  the 
aaantfoi  tbaea  unblnshiaf  aaMTtiona  so  conatantly  ad* 
dfcMe4  taoor  Miakter  oi  Madrid,  by  her  Catholic  M». 
jfity*!  Ggvinuaattt,  and  by  the  Captain-General  al  the 
Hannatothe  British  Commtaaioners,  bnt  hitherto  in 
pnctun  10  totally  disregarded. 

It  ii  matter  of  notoriety  that,  in  Spanish  eonris  of  jus* 
tift,  whether  in  the  colonies  or  the  Peninanla,  all  judi- 
d&I  proceeding  ciril  or  criminal,  take  place  with  closed 
ddon;  the  discttsslon  is  not  even  conducted  tn9<t  voce. 
Tke  ptesdinffi  of  the  lawyers  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
opart  sre  QoiAimily  reduced  td  a  written  form,  and  are 
n  perfectlf  prtTate  in  their  nature  as  it  is  possible  to 
tumn.  In  what  I  hare  to  suggest,  therefore,  there 
vrald  not  be  room  for  the  groundless  pretence^  set  up  as 
an  apology  by  Captain-General  Espeleta,  for  his  refnsal 
19  pebliib,  in  the  DiarU  dw  ia  Hmbana,  the  tvyal  order, 
akicb  eajained  him  and  his  subordinate  functionariea 
ts  nil  their  utmoaC  azertiODS  ibr  the  suppression  of  the 
dm  trtde.  That  apology  waa  the  pretended  ftar  of  in- 
Bimction  aoumf  the  negroes. 

By  cznnding  the  powers  of  the  ooart  of  mixed  com- 
■inisQ,  conducted,  as  its  proceedings  have  always  been, 
is  Rriet  GOoforUiity  with  the  Spanish  principle  of  closed 
doon,  written  pleadingly  and  eecret  deliberations,  there 
cnU  be  no  pretence  for  the  fear  of  commotion,  or  of 
daofer  to  the  public  peace,  If  it  ware  suibred  to  consider 
tke  ciril  right,  under  the  existing  laws  of  Spain,  of  an 
inportfd  African  to  his  freedom,  after  the  fact  of  his 
kdii|  leaded  in  the  island. 

If  this  ilmple  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Court 
vmitrangly  prcaeod  on  the  Spanish  Government  by 
BKks  Miaiseer  as  Lord  Clarendon,  who  haa  so  often  re- 
Mifed  the  essurancea  of  suecessire  Adminietrations  of 
duir  esmest  desire  to  abolish  the  traffic^  the  argument 
vesid  be  utterly  irresistible,  and  the  Court  of  Madrid 
avoid  be  shamed  into  instant  complianet. 

It  reemins  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  probable 
«iBct  of  this  exteneion  of  the  power  and  joriadictiott  of 
the  Hsnaa  eoort  of  mixed  commissionk 

The  flm  consequence  would  be  to  produce  a  radical 
nd  prsctical  change  ia  the  legal  condition  of  the  im- 
ported African.  Aa  matterf  now  stand,  the  men  fabt  of 
hit  touching  the  soil  of  the  island  is  sufficient  to  doom 
him  to  pelpetual  bondage.  Once  put  on  shore,  the  in- 
tomti  of  the  dave-dealer  are  eecureil  From  that  instant, 
Ae  ilsve  aiay  safely  be  transferred  into  another  ship,  and 
RBored  to  any  other  point  of  her  Cathalic  Majesty's  poe- 
mnons.  Thenceforward  the  property  in  the  slaye,  har- 
ieg  become  an  acquired,  and,  practically  speaking,  an 
Kkoowledged  right,  the  pretended  owner  may  laugh  a 
aMe  iqnadnm  of  British  crulters  to  scorn. 

If  the  ordinary  conrta  of  justice  would  but  do  their 
dsty,  and  if  some  poor  Bocal  weie  put  into  a  position  to 
wen  his  right  to  his  personal  liberty  by  the  ordinary 
fcuBi  of  judicial  process,  there  cannot  be  a  dUubt  that  he 
aoeld  be  entitled,  by  the  existing  law,  to  a  judgment  in 
^  Cireur.  The  poeacaeor  of  the  slate  might  be  com- 
fdled  to  prove  hie  r4ght  of  dominion  over  him,  and  that 
aght  amid  not  be  supported  without  a  legal  title. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  unwillingness 
•f  the  public  functionaries,  the  judges  not  excepted,  to 
«"?  the  law  into  effect.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be 
**  ieial  right  of  owufTsbip  in  a  Boaal  negro,  under  the 
aivtiDg  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  (  and  if  the  Cap- 
t*u»-Geacral  had  not  been  prevented  by  secret  counter- 
•tden  from  carrying  these  laws  into  effect,  the  trade 
••aM  long  ago  have  beeh  effectually  suppressed.    But — 

'**  Quid  leges  sine  moribus 


*  Taneprofioiunt?** 
^te  oertibiiy  the  public  barracoons,  which  Uotori^ 


ously  exiit  ufader  the  vary  #!AA>^  bt  l^b  MtUrbili  pa*' 
lare  of  the  Viceroy,  enuld  never  have  been  auflbved  tto  M^ 
main  there  to  give  a  standing  lie  tb  hii  Bicell^neyir  pr6« 
ibssions.  Btit  place  thefce  barracoona  w%ere  fou  jfleaie^' 
they  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  British' Comv 
miasioners,  nor  of  the  superintendeut  of  llbaraeed  .Alhi- 
cans. 

Thib  la  the  grand  feature  ot  Mr  Turnbuliy 
plan;  it  is  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  mer-. 
chants  in  thcf  traffic.  To  carry  it  into  effect,  he 
proposes  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  should  be 
sent  on  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  MadricL 
We  cannot  fully  enter  upon  his  answers  to 
anticipated  ohjections.  Suffice  it>  that  the  great*, 
est  evil,  the  letting  loose  a  prodigious  number 
of  untutored  savages  (Bozals)  upon  society^ 
wouldj  he  believes,  at  once  correct  itself,  as  the 
first  decision  of  the  emancipation  court  would 
seal  the  fate  of  the  traffic.  And  nature  in  the 
trial  he  proposes  is  het  own  witness.  It  is  im- 
possible, according  to  Mr  TurnbuU,  to  inistake 
an  untamed  Bozal  for  a  Creole  slave. 

The  planters  and  proprietors  of  Cuba  are  not, 
like  those  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  absentees  ; 
well-managed  estates  have  already  the  full  com* 
plement  of  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  are  fit  to  support  their  numbers.  The  white 
population  is  numerically  as  great  as  the  coloured 
population ;  and  the  native  proprietors  derive 
little  advantage  from  the  slavie  trade,  whieh  ia  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  and  eapitallsta— « 
dpanish,  Portuguese,  American,  and  £tt^lish« 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Spanish  Govern^ 
ment  consider  the  maintenanee  of  the  trade 
their  inain  hold  over  the  discontented  colony  i 
and  the  question  arises^  Will  the  Eari  of  Claren* 
don,  or  British  influence^  be  able  to  ovdbcome 
this  crooked  and  selfish  policyi  and  subatitutei 
sincere  desire  for  hollow  pretenee  in  putting 
for  ever  an  end  to  the  slate  trade  ?  But  egalDy 
Portugal  remains  an  obstacle,  if  not  directl)^,  yet 
indirectly,  from  the  interests  of  its  mercha&ts  iih^ 
the  mere  trade  of  oarrying  the  viciimB#  Mr 
THrbbuli  remarks  :«>«* 

Ttt  mdtives  of  the  Spantsb  Govemmettt  Ibr  1brclki|:  thf 
slave  trade  on  the  Inhabltanu  of  Cuba,  howev1»'  luda^ 
ftnsible  in  the  face  of  solemn  treaties,  and  ih  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  humaiiUy,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  dignified 
and  respectable,  when  compared  with  thb  wt«tched  Iboenai 
tives  which  stimulate  the  Government  of  Lisbon  to  cnier 
and  protect  this  atrocious  trame;  Ko  national  intereil 
can  now  be  pleaded  by  Portugal  Ibr  the  oodtlnuaiice  of 
this  trbdei  The  transaUaatia  eolonieei  to  whlah  the 
formerly  carried  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  have  separated  from  the  mother-country ;  and  the 
African  coloniea,  ft6m  which  slaves  ^re  noW  dirAed, 
8t«  imt>overished  and  depopulated,  aud  kept  ita  a  state  ef 
barbarism  by  the  praccica.  Tha  AMcda  aeaa  and  the 
Atlantic  swarm  with  veesela  bearing  the  flag  of  Port^igal, 
and  loaded  deep  with  human  victiau^  Such  is  the 
truthful  and  energetic  language  constantly  addrMied  td 
the  government  of  her  most  Falilifal  Majesty,  a  gdverftw 
ment  which  has  itoelved  Apom  Gnat  Britain  upwartte  ol 
£9,000,000  atarling  as  the  psloaefaaact  of  justipe  an4 
humanity. 

It  IS  to  continue  the  profits  of  the  mere  carrying  trade, 
and  the  previous  profits  on  the  business  of  kidnap|»in'g  in 
the  interior  of  AfKca,  that  Portugal  has  stee)^  herself 
in  all  this  degradation.  In  1887,  Ibrty^ight^  and  In 
1838,  forty-ibur  vessels,  under  the  flag  of  Porlunl,  en- 
tered the  port  of  the  Havana,  after  having  landed  slaves 
in  the  ueighbdurhood.    The  aterage  bisuttied  by  Loorlf 
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PaliMtitoir  ill  that  Mch  vwmI  nmit  haTe  introdaced,  on 
the  averac*,  443  tlavw,  which  would  make  tha  number 
landed  by  Portofnete  agencf  near  the  HaTana>  during 
the  two  yaara  in  qoeation,  amount  to  not  leM  than 
40,700  ilaTci. 

Mr  Tumbull  considers  these  nnmbers  over- 
rated,  but  he  admits  a  very  high  average  ;  and 
the  Portuguese  trade  with  the  Brazils  is  still 
greater  than  the  trade  with  Cuba.  In  1837, 
ninety- three  slavers,  under  the  flag  of  Portugal, 
and  in  1838,  eighty-four,  under  the  same  flag, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with 
cargoes,  as  they  are  termed,  amounting  to 
78,300  slaves.  This  does  not  include  the  Afri. 
cans  brought  to  the  other  harbours  of  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils^  nor  yet  those  vessels  captured  and 
condemned  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  those  foundering 
at  sea,  but  only  those,  upwards,  by  the  lowest 
estimate,  of  100,000  souls,  landed  at  the  Havana 
and  Rio.  Mr  Buxton,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
made  the  whole  number  of  the  Africans,  annually 
embarked,  above  200,000.  In  the  year  1838, 
thirty  captured  slave  ships  were  brought  before 
the   court  of   mixed  commissioners^  at    Sierra 

m 

Leone^  and  we  shall  see  the  result  :— 

The  Dutch  and  Brazilian  Comminionen  enjoyed  a 
sinecure ;  the  calendar  of  their  courts  presented  a  maiden 
astizA ;  but  althoui^h  leveral  of  the  thirty  slaven  were 
Condemned  In  the  Spanish  conrt,  at  being  liable,  under 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  le»  mereatoria,  to  be  treated 
aa  Spaniards,  and  ao  to  be  tabject  to  the  condition!  of 
the  treaty,  it  ii  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  one  of 
them  professed  to  be  Portuguese,  and  was  provided  with 
Portu^nese  papers. 

Seventeen  were  condemned  in  the  Portuguese  court, 
because  the  flict  of  their  being  full  of  slaves  at  the  mo- 
ment of  capture  was  irresistible  One  was  also  con- 
demned, although  Poriugneset  because  it  was  proved 
that  she  had  slaves  on  board  during  the  particular  voy« 
age  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  detained.  One,  the' 
CamoeM,  escaped  condemnation  in  consequence  of  an 
irregularity  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  place; 
and  the  other  eleven  were  deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the 
Portugnese  flag  and  condemned  in  the  Spanish  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  their  ownership  and  course  of  trade  had 
brought  them  within  the  reach  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  Not 
one  of  the  whole  number  was  r»aily  Portuguese,  Poor 
«f  them  were  proved  to  be  Brazilian,  and  the  remaining 
twenty^lz  were  undoubtedly  Spanish. 

Of  the  thirty  slavers  in  question,  seventeen  received 
their  Portugnese  passports  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
four  at  the  islands  of  Princes  and  St  Thomas  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  two  at  St  Paul  de  Loando,  three  from  the  Por- 
tuguese Consul-General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  three  from  the 
Portuguese  Consul-Oeneral  at  Cadiz,  and  one  at  Lisbon. 

Until  the  slave  trade  ceases  to  be  profitable,  it 

is  in  vain  to  look  for  its  complete  extinction, 

anylmore  than  that  of  any  other  contraband 

trade,  although  the  extension  of  the  treaty  to  the 

object  pointed  out  above  would  doubtless  be  an 

immense  step  towards  destroying  its  temptations. 

The  author  fully  concurs  with  Mr  Buxton  in 

considering  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 

increased  by  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the 

trade.     This  indeed  was  an  inevitable  conse. 

quence  of  the  greater,  risks  incurred. 

In  all  that  Mr  Buxton  relates  of  the  increased  horrors 
of  the  middle  passsge^  I  perfectly  concur.  The  space  al- 
lowed is  lest,  the  crowding  and  mortality  far  greater  on 
boatd  a  Baltimore  clipper,  built  expressly  for  fast  sailing, 
than  under  the  old  system  of  license  and  inspection,  when 
SOi>ffwlB»ent  and  escape  were  not  necessary  conditions  to 


the  slave-trader's  profit.  <<  I  think,**  says  Mr  Jackeon, 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  mixed  oommission  at 
Sierra  Leone — '<  I  think  the  sufferings  of  those  poor 
slaves  aie  greatly  aggravated  by  the  course  adopted  ;  fior 
the  trade  is  now  illegal,  and,  fherefbre,  whatever  is  done. 
Is  done  clandestinely ;  they  are  packed  more  like  bales  of 
goods  on  board  than  human  beings ;  and  the  gcnaral  cal- 
culation is,  that  if  in  three  adventures  one  succeed,  the 
owners  are  well  paid.**  This  estimate  is  much  nearer 
the  mark  than  that  of  Mr  Buxton,  and  It  ofliers  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  the  relative  value  between  the  slave 
befof  e  embarkation  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  understood 
at  the  Havana,  and  the  same  slave  after  the  dealer  has 
incurred  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  voyage,  and  has 
landed  his  victim  alive  and  in  a  marketable  condition  on 
the  shores  of  the  island. 

But  it  is  calculated  that  two  out  of  every  three 

adventures  succeed,  while  one  succeeding  would 

at  least  prevent  loss.    Instead  of  attempting  to 

protect  the  long  line  of  coast,  stretching  to  above 

8,000  miles  in  the  Spanish  islands  and  the  Brazils, 

Mr  Tarnbull,  as  a  subordinate,  and  immediately 

practicable  improvement  of  the  system,  suggests : 

Increase  the  number  of  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
confine  their  attention  to  that  coast  alone,  the  extent  of 
which  is  already  far  less  than  that  of  the  Spanish  islands 
and  the  Brazils  now  watched  so  inefficiently ;  give  the 
commanders,  by  means  of  head-money  and  tooaage- 
money,  in  reasonable  proportions,  a  direct  pecnninry  in- 
terest in  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  slavers,  with- 
out as  well  as  with  their  cargoes  on  board ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  despair  of  the  slave-dealers*  profit  being  annihi- 
lated. Not  only  must  the  commanders  of  cruixers  be 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  profit,  but  they  mast  be 
protected  from  the  risk  of  ruin  to  which  they  are  now 
exposed  by  the  unfavourable  issue  of  an  action  of  damages 
at  the  suit  of  the  slave-dealer ;  who,  having  escaped  con- 
demnation under  favour  of  the  lottery  which  has  been 
gravely  established  in  the  courts  of  mixed  commission, 
thinks  fit  to  pursue  the  unfortanaie  captor  to  giatify  his 
vindictive  feelings  ;  to  put  money  in  his  pocket ;  or  per- 
haps, on  a  broader  principle,  to  damp  the  seal  of  our 
commanders  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that,  by  engaging  in  the  work  of 
suppression,  we  become  morally  bound  to  do  it  effectually  ; 
as  in  going  to  war  with  insufficient  means,  our  interfer- 
ence only  serves  to  increase  its  horrors  and  procraatinato 
its  issue. 

Mr  Tumbull  believes  that,  though  money  is 
an  abomination,  not  to  be  named  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  officers  of  the  navy  to  do  their  duty — who, 
of  course,  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  prise- 
money — an  allowance  of  head-money,  or  tonnage- 
money,  to  the  captors  of  slave  ships,  would  soon 
produce  the  due  effect. 

Wemay  notice,  incidentally,  that  now,  we  trust, 
slaves  can  no  more  breathe  in  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land than  in  the  air  of  England  ;  and  that  a  alave- 
trader  being  driven  into  Jamaica  for  want  of  sea 
worthiness,  the  freedom  of  the  Africans  on  board 
was  not  considered  a  fit  question  for  the  legal  tri- 
bunals. They  were  held — ^by  the  opinion  of  Liord 
Glenslg,  snd  it  is  one  which,  we  make  no  doubt, 
will  be  affirmed  by  the  Judges,  should  it  ewer  bo 
tried — they  were  held  indefeasibly  free  by  the 
mere  landing  on  the  soil ;  which  now  partakes  of 
the  virtue  of  the  mother-land,  in  conferring 
liberty  by  its  breath  and  its  touoh. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  by 
shewing  how  the  American  merchants— those  of 
a  country  where,  if  slavery  still  exists  in  all  its 
deformity,  the  trade  is  prohibited— contrive  to 
taste  its  profits^  and  ^lude  the  law ;— 
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The  Pimttty  a  ihip  of  460  tons  burthen,  hftving  been 
kiit  at  Baltimore  ia  the  aarlj  part  of  1838,  ezprmly 
for  the  purpose  of  angaf tng  ia  the  tUfe  trade»  arrired  at 
the  Havana  on  the  4th  of  Aug uet,  in  that  year,  aod  eailed 
from  thenoe,  ahortly  aftenvardi,  under  American  coU 
001*.  Her  arrival  and  equipment  produced  no  email 
MMttion,  aa.  before  learing  the  port,  the  wae  eaid,  with 
her  caifo,  to  hare  cost  her  oemert,  the  notorione  Mazorra, 
uid  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Gautier,  no  leis  than 
100,000  dollara.  On  her  return,  four  monthe  after- 
vaidi,  the  brooght,  henelf,  the  firtt  iutelligence  of  baring 
cmbailted  the  unprecedented  number  of  1100  negroee; 
the  torriTon  of  whom,  8<iO  in  number,  were  euccessfuUf 
lioded,  notwithitanding  the  presence  of  aereral  of  her 
M«jot7*e  cmtxerB  on  the  coast*  She  returned  into  port 
nDder  Portuguese  colours ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
aoMng  Intelligent  persons,  whether,  during  the  short 
period  of  her  absence,  she  could  hare  had  time  to  proceed 
to  any  Portuguese  settlement,  for  the  purpoie  of  effecting 
the  pretended  change  in  her  registry.  Even  without  this 
delay,  the  meaiuree  taken  by  her  otrners  for  securing  a 
carfo  against  her  arriral  on  the  coast,  must  either  hare 
beea  exceedingly  well  concerted,  or  else  the  whoie  royage 
miut  hare  been  attended  with  the  most  extraordinary 
good  luck.  It  was  asserted  and  beliered  at  the  Harana, 
that  no  lese  than  200,000  dollars  liad  been  cleared  by  this 
PQgle  adrenture.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  hoivever,  that 
this  is  an  exaggeration  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  which, 
after  all,  leaves  ample  encouragement  for  the  prosecution 
ef  inch  undertafcingsL 

The  facta  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  with 
tlie  American  consul  were  the  notoriety  with  which  a 
Ui^  vessel  like  the  Venus,  built  at  Baltimore,  had  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States,  and  sailed  on  a  slaving  voy. 
age  under  the  flag  of  that  nation,  together  with  the  be. 
lief  that  several  American  citizens  had  embarked  in  her 
from  the  Havana,  had  been  present  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, when  the  slaves  were  taken  on  board,  and  had  also 
witnessed  their  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  It  was  reported,  also,  that  the  Venus  had  been 
visited  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  still  shewing  her  American 
colours,  by  the  officers  of  a  British  cruizer,  who  Inquired 
what  they  were  doing  there,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  they  were  Americans,  and  that,  as  for  the  English, 
it  was  no  business  of  theirs.  It  was  even  made  a  subject 
of  boast,  that  although  one  of  the  British  cmizers  on  the 
coast  had  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Venus,  and  had 
actoally  seen  her  receive  part  of  her  cargo  on  board,  yet 
that  such  was  her  superiority  in  sailing,  it  was  found  im- 
poiiible  to  come  up  with  her  on  the  attempt  being  made 
to  give  chase.  While  the  Venus  remained  at  the  Havana, 
ahe  was  visited  and  examined  by  Commander  Prazer  of 
the  Nimrod^  and  other  olBcen  of  her  Majesty^s  navy. 
The  Portuguese  papers  with  which  she  returned  were 
said  to  be  those  of  a  veteran  slaver  too  old  for  the  Afri- 
can trade,  which,  in  the  course  of  her  criminal  career, 
bad  sailed  under  many  a  flag,  and  for  every  flag  had  a 
different  a/toa.  She  had  been  originally  the  French 
Poquebol  Bordeiais,  No*  /^  subsequently  the  Spanish 


■hip  Suropot  afterwan^da  the  Spanish  ehip  Aierim,  and» 
finally,  the  Portuguese  ship  Duquesa  de  Bragantaf  tha 
name  which  the  Venus  auumed  in  order  to  have  tha 
benefit  of  her  Portuguese  papers,  without  the  trouble  or 
expense  of  going  to  purehase  them. 

In  these  circametancee,  the  British  Commis-i 
Bioners  at  the  Havana>  and  sent  there  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  asslstiDg  in  the  suppression  o£ 
slavery,  oommunicated  the  facts  to  the  Amaricaa 
Consul,  Mr  Twist,  who  affected  to  treat  the  oom-. 
plaint  as  an  "  insult"  aad  '^  outrage"  to  tha 
American  Government,  offered  by  Commissioners^ 
who  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  th» 
discharge  of  his  duty.  This  tone  of  bluster  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  highly  acceptable  at  Wash^ 
ington,  where  great  praise  was  bestowed  on  the 
spirit  shewn  by  the  Consul  in  this  affair.  Tha 
retort  or  taunt  which  he  employed  in  referenca 
to  the  amount  of  British  fabrics,  made  expressly 
for  the  African  trade,  and  which  were  daily  under 
his  eyes  at  the  Havana,  and  also  under  those  of 
the  Commissioners,  must,  we  fear,  be  submitted 
to^  the  humiliating  fact  being  quite  undeniable. 

As  a  work  on  Cuba,  its  history,  commerce,  in- 
ternal condition,  and  prospects^  we  do  not  pre. 
tend  to  have  given  any  account  of  this  volume^ 
which  we  have  merely  gone  into  in  connexion 
with  the  slave  trade,  and  the  author's  scheme  for 
its  abolition,-— a  scheme  which  we  consider  worthy 
of  attention  and  of  endeavour.  With  his  san-» 
guine  anticipation  of  its  results  we  close  this 
notice,  hinting  what  a  capital  market  the  crimps 
for  the  planters  of  Demerara  and  Surinam,  and. 
other  places^  might  then  find  at  the  Havana,, 
in  which  to  procure,  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  labourers,  of  a  much  more  valuable  descrip. 
tlon  to  them  than  Hill  Coolies.  The  systematic- 
conversion  of  kidnapped  Africans  into  labourers. 
is  an  evil  to  be  foreseen  and  guarded  against. 

The  fate  of  the  slave  trade  will  be  decided  irretriev* 
ably  by  the  flrst  deoeee  of  emancipation  pronounced  by 
the  court.  Convince  the  trader  that  his  goods  are  no 
longer  marketable,  and  yon  may  rest  assured  that  he  will' 
not  invest  his  capital  in  the  unpiofltable  enterprise.  The 
clipper  builders  of  Baltimore  will  have  no  more  orders  4 
their  ruffian  crews  will  be  compelled  to  content  tbenw 
selves  with  the  moderate  wages  of  lawful  commerce ;  and 
the  cold-blooded  counting-house  murderers  of  Rio  and 
the  Havana,  cut  off  from  the  exorbitant  profits  of  man* 
selling,  must  seek  some  new  investment  for  their  ill-got* 
gains. 
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PART  in. 

**  A  eirenmstance,"  to  use  Bentham's  words, 
10  1B97,  *•*  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tioo  of  my  character  was  this.  I  had  been  a  short 
time,  being  then  about  eight  years  old,  at  West- 
minster School,  boarding  with  Mrs  Morell.  The 
house  contained  quite  as  many  boarders  as  it 
could  conveniently  hold.  It  was  a  large  rumb- 
Hng  edifice,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
There  waa  a  sort  of  irregular  central  spot,  with 
J^rveeiMf,  in  the  anatomical  sense,  issuing  from 
it  la  Tmraa  direetiens*  Somo  of  the  jrooms  were 


occupied  singly  by  boys  belonging  to  arlstocrsi* 
ical  families ;  who,  of  course,  paid  in  proportion* 
One  was  the  son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Portland; 
named  Edward,  who  occupied  as  many  as  two,  if 
not  three,  rooms.  In  the  room  in  which  I  lodged 
there  were  three  beds.  One  of  these  I  shared 
with  different  bedfellows ;  who,  in  the  oourse  of  n 
dozen  months,  were  changed  perhaps  half  as  maoy 
times.  This  bed  was  on  the  one  side  of  two  win« 
dows,  between  which  was  stationed  a  bureau,  be* 
longing  to  one  of  us ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
,  farthest  window  wm  another  bod,  oocapied  bf 
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%WQ  l^yii.wko  ^^T9.  from  two  %%  £mvr  f^vn  old«v 
thaa  1«  One  ol  Umib  wm  iiaiii«4  Mitfbrd^  and 
mtLj,  fdr  aught  1  know,  be  •tiH  living,  (18S7.) 
Not  long  ago,  l  remember  meetipg  bim  in  St 
James'  Park ;  I  on  foot,  as  usual ;  he  on  horse- 
baoki  He  wai  the  -son  of  an  opulent  eountry 
fMtlettiMi ;  I  MieTe  of  Suffolk :  but  having  lived 
Esther  toe  fast,  both  lor  poeket  and  eonatHutioil^ 
1m  wae  glad  fo  Acoept  an  office  aa  one  of  the  fbur 
eklef  ele^kt  of  the  Tr^ararjr ;  in  which  eapacity  I 
efitin'iaw  hi«>  and  he  was  of  conaiderable  uae 
le  me  in  my  Panopticon  diaenasiona.  His  bed* 
fftUbw  waa  a  boy  ef  the  name  6f  Cotton  ;  one  of 
the  CettotiB  ef  Oheahire.  Not  many  yeaiw  aince, 
I  heatil  of  hie  bAlng  aiive>  in  the  eharaoter  of  a 
Mverend  divine,  clothed  in  one  of  the  rich  aine- 
eorea  to  which  hia  lineage  ^ave  him  ao  ineontest- 
aUe  a  title»  I  had  not  been  long  at  aehool,  ata- 
Koned  in  that  aame  chamber,  when,  having  stood 
out  for  the  ftiundation,  and  obtained  admission  to 
it>  he  became  an  occaaional  visiter,  sometimes  for 
days  together,  at  the  bearding-house,  where  he 
had  fomei^ly  Hved,  and  resumed  his  former  si- 
tuatien  ef  bedfellow  to  Mitford.  VThile  I  was 
lying  in  bed,  I  heard,  from  his  mouth,  stories 
which  eicelted  the  liveliest  interest  in  my  mind ; 
ilorteBof  his  own  invention;  but  in  which  the 
lie#oe«  and  heroines  were  models  ef  kindness  and 
beoefteenoe.  They  exhibited  the  quality  to  which 
1  afterwards  gave  the  name' of  effective  benevo- 
lenee  |  and  I  beoame  enamoured  of  that  virtue. 
1  femember  forming  solemn  resolutions,  that  if 
•vof  I  posaesaed  the  means,  I  would  be  an  example 
of  thai  ezoellenee>  which  appeared  sa  attractive 
te  me.  I  lost  sight  of  my  unoonsdeus  instructor 
in  after  lifet  butj  In  my  oontreversies  with 
Oovemment  on  the  Panopticon  project,  I  was 
Hiffown  into  contact  with  a  brother  of  that  Cotton ; 
and-Mitfwd  was  stationed  in  the  very  next  box 
to  him.  Thoa  I  found  two  very  important  and 
influential  Mends;  to  whom  afterwards  was  added 
1^  third,  Mr  Ramus,  whose  father  had  occupied 
aope  office  about  the  King  s  person — the  Billy 
Itamna,  I  beMave,  of  ^  PeUr  Pindar '-,4ie  himself 
oae  of  the  heroes  of  the  autobiography  of  Mrs 
9ftdderiy.  When  I  was  doomed  to  coqtinual 
solicitations  ei  the  foot  of  Mr  hm\g,  then  Master 
of  the  CeremoQiea  at  tiie  Treasury  Chambers,  1 
bethought  myself  one  day  of  drawing  up,  aa  e 
laat  expedient,  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  my 
petition.  I  shewed  it  to  Mr  Ramus,  asking  him 
to  advise  whether  I  mighl  venture  to  present 
Bttch  an  instrument,  and  whether  the  letter  I  had 
written  would  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  not 
iwenly  liae^  and  the  testiest  ^raa  simple  enowfh  i 
but  I  used  in  the  letter  a  phrMO  I  had  met  with, 
f  fat  tlM  infiBrmatlen  of  theiv  LardsUpa.'  He  ei^ 
ir^sssd  hiMelf  <  ennptured'  with  the  ft^rmuU. 
Ho  aMntioned  it  toother  parties  at  the  Treasury* 
ia  evidflliee  of  transooiidepit  talent  end  aptitude 
for  buaiiieas*  I  nqvsv  li*ve  been  ee  lauded  far 
(real  Ihingi  af  for  tfak  very  little  thing »  and.  in 
tmthi  it  haa  often  beon .  my  Uu  vhen  my  miad 
has  been  atretehed  to  aooompUah  the  moat  im« 
portent  olgeeta  on  tlie  lieat  impOrtsut  oeeasioas, 
^ihofA  had  1^  enmmwgf  1— >t  «d  pmlstlkM ,  \ 


for  some  trifling  or  almost  uselesr  p^rfonaavce. 
I  recolieot  oace^  when  a  question  waa  referred  to 
me,  which  found  me  in  a  state  of  the  most  alarm, 
ing  ignorance,  I  contrived,  by  a  mixture  of  in- 
dustry and  good  fortune,  to  obtain  the  reputatioa 
of  extraorUinary  learning  and  knowledge:  bats 
great  reputation  may  be  reared  on  a  very  aarrow 
fbundation." 

VTben  a  very  little  child,  having  been  escorted 
by  hia  grandmother  from  Browning  Hill  to  Ando* 
ver,  Bentham  waa  left  in  an  upper  story,  and  sav, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  Kfb,  that  the  water  in  the 
hand-basin  had  been  converted  into  a  cake  of 
ice.  It  was  the  winter  ssison,  and  ice  was  every- 
where abmndant,  so  that  he  U^ought  he  might 
indulge  the  fancy  of  seeing  what  would  happen 
if  he  threw  the  ice- cake  out  of  the  window.  He 
flung  it  out.  It  broke,  of  course,  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  little  boy^s  heart  throbbed  with  joy ; 
but  the  joy  was  soon  overclouded  with  the  thought 
that  ikiisohief'had  been  done.  The  associatien 
between  the  ice  and  the  hand-bastn  was  so  strong 
1^  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  fancy  himself 
blameleaa ;  and  he  waa  long  tormented  by  the 
fear  of  discovery  and  its  consequencea.  Through- 
ent  life,  the  apprehension  of  blame  was  strong 
in  Bentham's  mind.  An  expression  of  displea- 
sure from,  those  with  whom  he  associated  would 
at  any  time  have  sorely  distreseed  him.  His 
dread  of  punishment  was  extreme  ;  and  he  wh 
never  visited  by  corporeal  punishment  from  any 
hand  whatsoever.  I  remember  once  putting  the 
question — *'  Were  you  ever  chastised  at  school  ?" 
and  he  answered  with  great  eamestnass— 
^  Oh,  never  1  never  I  never  I— -never  punished  by 
master — never  engaged  in  any  the  slightest  shir. 
mish  with  any  boy,  except  once,  when  at  West- 
minster School.  They  surrounded  a  lad  named 
William  Sewell  and  myaelf,  and  forced  upon  us 
a  sort  of  hostile  encounter.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  8ewell,  then  or  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Rollsi  and  whom  hjs  father  appointed  to 
one  of  the  aix  clerkships  in  Chaqcery." 

This  8ir  Hionias  tiewell  had  been>  at  one  time, 
the  intimate  fHend  of  Bentham's  fkther ;  and 
of  that  intimacy  old  Bentham  frequently  boasted 
to  his  son.  He  had,  for  his  towu  residence,  one 
of  the  tall  houses  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square ;  and, 
for  his  country  alipde,  an  estate  he  bad  purchased 
atOttershaw,  in  Surrey.  At  Ottershaw,  Bentham 
once  dined,  being  conducted  thither,  not  by  his 
father,  but  by  Chamberlain  Clarke,  and  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Thomas  as  "  the  son  of  his  old  friend." 
This  was  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  a  gentleman 
of  whom  his  father  had  beeJt  constantly  apeaking 
for  fifteen  oi  aixteeo  years,  aa  one  with  wbem 
he  wiia  closely  allied.  They  had,  an  he  stated, 
marked  out  their  course  together  by  mutual  un- 
derstanding, and  for  mutual  help :  ^well  to  be- 
come a  barriste]S--Bentbam  (aenior)  to  be  an 
attorney*  Sewell  a  ciroumatanees  were  very  nar- 
row:  he  had  about  X70.  a-year >  and,  when  he 
eotered  into  his  ohiimbers,  they  were  papered  by 
the  h^da  of  the  two  young  men,  in  order  to  ears 
oxpeuse*  SeweJl  waa  a  sohoiar.  He  wrote  an 
m§9  «A  ^poffsh.wML  «rufli»Mr»    ^1  kfA  HM 
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JKKitMr,  lerv^d  M  nn  iatf odvcUen  tq  a  gttotb; 
naiii  ftet  dai\gliter  he  4fl«vw«r4«  iMKriadk  ud 
vlio  brauilil  liifli  •  fdrtmiia  of  XU,0OQ«  He  h«4 
fffifiQMljr  iM«lMi  «iim»  emiiiwoe  ia  hit  prctfa*. 
lioa,  Anoof  Iha  praMnle  b«  veMivod  from  tke 
kudi  if  .hU  AilaTv  bridi^  wm  «  ailYer  ««ffk«. 
ifww,  vJuUljr  iaeOciMit  fw  its  mfcmded  Hie,  but 
vkicli  li*  MmlaoUy  Mrodufled  for  tfa*  Mke  of 
UlUqf  kit  fiiMU  frww  iiIimii  he  yeoeived  it,  iU 
ina^ilude  for  oerk-dr^winf  giving  biin  deiljr 
eccaikw  te  diUW  vpMi  il.  He  oevei  Tkited  Mr 
Jiiiilbia,  lenior,  nor  Mr  Benthavi  bim  i  and  the 
'^kimpr^pii  iam  profinfuii''  vat  a  matter  ikf 
fmt  layitery  aad  ambarraaameiit  to  Seatbam, 
JBVM.  It  BOTOf  entBfod  bit  mind,  be  aaid,  to 
tiuak  of  blamisg  bia  fatber.  fiueb  a  tboogbt  be 
wmld  bava  ignominiojialy  exfielied  at  a  tbovgbt 
«f  114  aad  gwUt  I  but  wbea  tor aiQg  ever,  iti  after 
hf$,  bia  ova  praapeota  for  fututityi  <<  tbe  inti^ 
aiAte  friead  of  bia  father,  the  Matter  of  tbe 
Mm,*'  oflen  •oeorred  to  bim  at  one  from  whom 
kt  mif  ht  have  looked  iov  a  belpiag  hand. 

Tbevaa  6eveU,  tbe  aop  of  8ir  Tboma%  mar- 
fiid  4  ladf  of  f  oality  of  tbe  family  of  the  Earl 
tf  Leatb,  in  Ireland.  She  bad  more  rank  than 
Booej,  and  bar  boaband  aaon  got  into  tbe  King't 
Btoch.  A  aeeond  ton  wat  a  midabl|lman,  vbo  wot 
aftit«ftbebfightett«  When  be  wat  ezamiae^  for 
bii  gmde,  be  vat  aabed  vbat  be  would  do  in  a  cer^ 
Uin  ftia  of  naval  manmuvre?  He  wat  tilent. 
Tbt  tnwiaaf  tbea  in^uired^i-p''  Would  you  ute  a 
attttager?"  (Ametteogeritaaautioaltermfor 
loae  NTt  of  tope.)  "  No  1"  aaid  he,  **  I  would 
Mo4  my  evn  aarvaotr  One  tea  (William)  wat 
tlivt,  ia  1887,  and  holding  tbe  %\%  Clerkahin  in 
tiie  Ceort  of  Cbaaeery,  given  to  bim  by  bit  father. 
Sir  Thomat,  like  meat  of  the  lavyert  of  bit  time, 
v«  •  aNin  of  aar row  mind,  and  of  rough,  vaant> 
itf.tndimperioQtmanaeva.  Hatooktbeooeaaion 
ttf  Bwtbam'a  vitit  vitb  Chamberlain  Clarke,  to 
girt  him  a  aort  of  rbetovioal  pedagogical  leo- 
tnrt  in  the  ahape  of  inttructiont  at  to  what  be 
mif bt  ta  read  I  wbieh  iattmetiona  were  the  tub- 
JNt*m«ttevQf  maqy  a  future  joke  betweea  Clarke 
tad  bia  oampaaion«  "  Read  Xenepboi^  the  grt at- 
ti|  gaae9al>  Urn  gvealeat  philoaopber,  the  greats 
ml  bittoaian  j"  read  tucb  a  oae,  and  then  fol*- 
Jtwed  a  pampoat  and  inappropriate  deacnption 
tf  Ibe  avtbar.  Some  time  after,  Bentham  met 
dir  Tbomaa  al  a  Manor  Court,  He  (Bentham) 
ttrried  with  liim  a  little  volume  of  Bplctetua»  ia 
Ike  Qrigkial  tongue  i  and  be  produeed  it  ia  Ur 
TboaMMi'  praaaoee,  vitb  the  detagn  of  ingratlat- 
itf  bimattf  vitb  tibe  gveat  man,  and  of  thawing 
Iktt  bia  aagjgeatioAt*  aa  to  elaatieal  reading,  had 
aot  beea  tbvova  avay  i  bat  tba  teheme  failad-i^ 
W  took  aa  itatlefrpfbe  gava  Beatbam  no  invitation. 

In  uiMola'a  Inn,  ataad,  or  atood,  eontiguoua 
It  aaa  aaotbar,  two  boutea  with  baUa  oa  them. 
They  vatv  atMiy  the  fmite  of  tbe  geaiat  af 
Tajlar  Iba  aaabitect,  (father  of  Miebael  Angelo 
Ttjler,)  aba  bad»fVam  theae  aad  other  buUdtagt, 
a«%aifad  Iba  Hbri^ael  af  Bali  Taylav.  One  af 
tbam  baaaaa  vai  ballt  for  ttr  Tbomaa  BevelL 
illaUiav  MtmramtohiaMA  if^wm,  iail  vacttma 


rebuilt  ia  ita  preteat  fiUrm*  .Mtay  wave.  th4 
ehaagea  in  the  ocoupiart  of  tfaete  bootee ;  and  Mr 
Burtoa,  an  eminent  tolteitor,  tueeeeded  Sir  Thea 
mat  8eweil.  liord  Kenyan  followed  Mr  Burtonl 
AbboU'a  (Lord  Colohetter't)  elder  brother,  vbea 
he  bought  hit  great  offioa  and  man ied»  oecu^ed 
tbe  other,  and  died  there  ia  1798.  Uaeoln'a  Jaa 
Fielda  waa  then  tbe  abode  of  high  life.    • 

Bentham  look  no  walk  into  tbe  countvy,  ha 'a 
boy,  of  whiah  he  did  aot  retaia  a  reeoUeetion  aa 
a  maa«  In  reading  to  bim  aome  of  tbe  metoMi' 
randa  of  bia  faiher'a  diary,  he  at  aaee  reealled 
the  moat  minute  oircanutaaoea.  Ooe  day  I  vew 
marked  to  bim  a  note-^<'  Went  with  <^rry  ta  the 
Creek."  "Well"  taid  he, '« do  I  remember  it.  itvaa 
a  voyage  par  terpe  el  por  mer.  I  patted  through 
great  perila.  It  vaa  a  mamovabla  day, 'indeed^ 
whose  hittory  I  related  to  tbe  boyt  at  Wetftmia^ 
ater,  vbeli  I  got  hack.  In  croating  the  twamp 
af  a  meadow,  we  Mve  attaoked  by  a  hull.  We 
had  incurred  the  indignation  of  bit  bullthlp,  and 
my  father  took  me  in  hit  arma  and  threw  me 
over  0  gate.  The  bull  vented  hit  indignatioa 
againti  the  gate  i  but  it  pamed  harmlett  by  ma. 
8uob  waa  the  land  adventure ;  the  water  adi. 
venture  wat  tbit  t— Our  boat  patted  under  tbe 
rope  by  whieb  a  vetsel  wat  moored,  and  I  tkeuld 
have  been  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  if  I  had 
not  dipped  my  head.  Two  awful  perilt  ia  oneday/ 

1  do  not  deem  it  necetaary  to  apologiae  for 
(he  intertion  of  many  eircumttancet,  in  tben» 
aelvet  trivial,  but  whieb  had  their  influence  oa 
the  colour  and  character  of  Btatham'a  mind. 
It  were  well  if  aaeodotet  of  chiklhoed  were 
more  diligently  collected ;  and  if  tba  teemingl^ 
tmall  eventt  of  early  life  were  more  thoughtfully 
watched  and  ttudied,  both  by  parenta  and  ob- 
aervert.  Aad  in  tbe  oaae  of  Bentham,  I  acraple 
the  leta ;  at,  on  the  one  band,  tbe  accuracy  of 
bit  recollection  wat  wonderful;  and,  on  the 
other,  hit  ttgacity  enabled  bim  to  trace  tbe  int- 
flueace  of  paaaing  ciroumttanoet  upon  the  whole 
fabric  of  hie  thougbta  and  feelingt.  Hit  huma- 
nity to  animala  waa  amoag  bit  pnomineat  vii^ 
tuet.  Their  tutoeptibilitiet  to  pain  and  pleaaura 
be  ttudied,  and  made  the  constant  aubject  of  bia 
eave.  He  knew  very  veil  that  legialation  could 
not  put  a  ttop  to  many  of  the  auferingt  to  which 
they  arb  condemned;  but  he  alvaya  intiated  on 
the  necemity  of  applying  the  povera  of  legiala- 
tioB,  aa  far  aa  pottible,  la  tbe  diminutioa  of  the 
miaeries  af  the  brute  creation.  One  anecdole 
I  vill  give  ia  hit  own  vordt  s— • 

^<  We  had  a  aervaat,  whoae  aame  vaa  Martha: 
a  voman  of  kindneea  aad  genlleaeaa )  aad  tba 
kindnett  of  bev  temper  ameliorated  miBe4  One 
day,  vhile  I  vaa  a  litUe  bay,  I  went  into  tbe 
kitdiea.  Some  earviga  vere  running  aboul. 
1  laid  hold  of  them,  and  put  them  into  tbe  ca»- 
dle.  Martha  gave  me  a  aharp  rebuke,  aad  aaked 
me,  hov  I  ahonld  like  to  be  ta  uted  mytelf. 
Tbe  rebuke  waa  aot  thrown  away.  About  tbia 
lime,  a  neighbouring  deeayad  genUemah,  af 
tbe  name  af  Vemaa,  came  to  pay  a  BMirning  vitit 
to  my  grandmother.  By  way  of  reeemmending 
^waaaif  ^la  tig  fiwaos^  ha  btaa^i  tri^  |iim,Jui 
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his  pockety  a  toy  of  his  own  manufacture.  It  | 
was  a  cAg«  for  the  reception  of  flies,  formed  hj 
two  horizontal  slices  of  cork,  connected  together 
hy  uprights  composed  of  pins.  All  butfone  were 
fixed — that  one  was  moveable— and  the  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  catching  the  miserable  animals 
and  cramming  them  into  the  cage,  till  it  would 
hold  no  more.  Sometimes  they  got  in  with  all 
their  limbs ;  sometimes  with  one  or  all,  or  any 
number  between  one  and  all,  torn  off.  When  I 
had  amused  myself  with  the  instrument  for  some 
minutes,  a  train  of  reflection  came  across  me  ;  the 
result  was  an  abhorrence  of  the  invention,  coupled 
with  a  feeling  not  far  short  of  abhorrence  for 
the  inventor  and  donor." 

Bentham  mentioned  another  circumstance, 
connected  with  his  feelings  towards  animals,  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

''My  uncle's  house,  in  Hampshire,  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  useful  lesson.  A  per- 
sonage, of  no  small  importance  in  the  family, 
was  a  dog  named  Busy.  He  was  a  model  of 
the  conjunction  of  fidelity  and  surliness.  A 
very  slight  cause  sufficed  to  elicit  from  him  a 
loud  and  long. continued  growl.  No  beggar 
durst  approach  the  house.  I  myself  stood  in  no 
inconsiderable  awe  of.  him.  One  day  I  thought 
to  And  amusement  in  fomenting  a  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  another  dog.  While  I  was  thus 
employed,  up  came  my  uncle,  and  reprimanded 
me  for  my  cruelty.  1  felt  it  bitterly;  for  it  was 
the  only  token  of  displeasure  I  ever  experienced 
from  him,  from  the  day  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1784.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  though  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

''  During  my  visits  to  Barking,  up  to  the  time 
of  my  grandmother  8  death,  when  I  was  about  thir- 
teen years  old,  I  used  to  be  her  bedfellow.  The 
dinner  hour  being  as  early  as  two  o'clock,  she 
had  a  regular  supper,  which  was  served  up  in  her 
own  sleeping  room,  and,  immediately  after  finish, 
ing  it,  she  went  to  bed.  Of  her  supper,  I  was 
not  admitted  to  partake,  nor  was  the  privation 
a  matter  of  much  regret.  I  had  what  I  prefer- 
red— a  portion  of  gooseberry  pie ;  hers  was  a 
scrag  of  mutton,  boiled  with  pmley  and  butter. 
I  do  not  remember  any  variety. 

"  My  amusements  consisted  in  building 
houses  with  old  cards,  and  sometimes  playing  at 
'  Beat  the  knave  out  of  doors,'  with  my  grand- 
mother* My  time  of  going  to  bed  was  perhaps 
an  hour  before  hers :  but,  by  way  of  preparation, 
I  never  failed  to  receive  her  blessing.  Previous 
to  the  ceremony,  I  underwent  a  catechetical 
course  of  examination,  of  which  one  of  the  ques- 
tions was — *  Who  were  the  children  that  were 
saved  in  the  fiery  furnace  ?'— -Answer — *  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego ;"  but  as  the  ex- 
amination frequently  got  no  farther,  the  word 
Abed-nego  got  assodated  in  my  mind  with  very 
agreeable  ideas,  and  it  ran  through  my  ears  like 
Bhadrach,  Meshach,  and  To^betUwe^go  in  a  sort  of 
pleasantconf usion,  which  is  not  yet  removed.  As  I 
grew  in  years,  I  became  a  fit  receptacle  for  some 
of  my  grandmother's  commimicitiioBs,  among 


which  the  state  of  her  family,  and  the  days  of 
her  youth,  were  most  prominent.  There  hung 
on  the  widl,  perpetually  in  view,  a  sampler,  the 
produce  of  the  industry  and  ingennity  of  her 
mother  or  her  grandmother,  of  which  the  aubject 
matter  was  the  most  important  of  all  theologioo- 
human  incidents,  the  fall  of  man  in  paradise. 
There  was  Adam— there  was  Eve — and  there  was 
the  serpent.  In  these  there  was  much  to  interest 
and  amuse  me.  One  thing  alone  puszled  me ; 
it  was  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  luse  was  enor. 
mous.  It  was  larger  than  that  species  of  the 
genus  Orangeum  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  in  some  of  our  West  India  set- 
tlements. Its  size  was  not  less  than  that  of  the 
outer  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut.  All  the  rest  of  the 
objects  were,  as  usual,  in  piano  ;  this  was  in  <Uto, 
indeed  in  aUuwmo  relievo.  What  to  make  of  it, 
at  a  time  when  my  mind  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish fictions  from  realities,  I  knew  not.  The 
recollection  is  strong  in  me  of  the  mystery  which 
it  seemed  to  be.  My  grandmother  promised  me 
the  sampler  after  her  death  as  a  legscy ;  and  the 
promise  was  no  small  gratification :  bat  the  pro- 
mise, with  many  other  promises  of  jewels  and 
gold  coins,  was  productive  of  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment. Her  death  took  place  when  I  was 
at  Oxford.  My  father  went  down ;  and,  without 
consulting  me,  or  giving  the  slightest  intimation 
of  his  intention,  let  the  house,  and  sold  to  the 
tenant  almost  everything  that  was  in  it.  It  was 
doing  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  notwithstanding  his 
undoubted  affection  for  me.  In  the  same  way, 
he  sold  the  estate  which  he  had  given  to  me  as 
a  provision,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  mar. 
riage.  In  the  mass  went  some  music-books 
which  I  had  borrowed  of  Mrs  Browne.  Not  long 
after,  she  desired  them  to  be  returned.  I  stood 
before  her  like  a  defenceless  culprit,  sonscious 
of  my  inability  to  make  restitution  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  was  my  state  of  mental  weak- 
ness, that  I  knew  not  what  to  say  for  apology 
or  defence. 

*'  My  grandmother's  mother  was  a  matron,  I 
was  told,  of  high  respectability  and  correspond- 
ing piety ;  well-informed  and  strong-minded. 
She  was  distinguished,  however ;  for,  while  other 
matrons  of  her  age  and  quality  had  seen  many  a 
ghost,  she  had  seen  but  oiis.  She  was,  in  this 
particular,  on  a  level  with  the  learned  lecturer, 
afterwards  judge,  the  commentator  Black, 
stone.  But  she  was  heretical,  and  her  belief  bor- 
dered on  Unitarianism.  And,  by  the  way,  this 
subject  of  ghosts  has  been  among  the  torments  of 
my  life.  Even  now,  when  sixty  or  seventy  years 
have  passed  over  my  head  since  my  boyhood  re* 
ceived  the  impression  which  my  grandmother 
gave  it,  though  my  judgment  is  wholly  free,  my 
imagination  is  not  wholly  so*  My  infirmity  was 
not  unknown  to  the  servants.  It  was  a  perman- 
ent source  of  amusement,  to  ply  ma  with  horrible 
phantoms  in  all  imaginable  shapes.  Undor  the 
Pagan  dispensation,  every  object  a  man  conld  set 
his  eyes  on  had  been  the  seat  of  some  pleasant 
adventure.  At  Barking,  in  the  almost  solitude 
of  which  so  laiyt  a  portion  of  my  life  was  pMiod^ 
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eretf  ipot  that  could  be  made  b^  any  means  to 
aosver  the  purpose  was  the  abode  of  some  spectre 
orgroop  of  spectres.  The  establishment  contained 
tvo  houses  of  office  :  one  about  ten  yards  from 
the  kitchen,  for  the  use  of  '  the  lower  orders/ 
toother  st  the  farther  end  of  the  little  garden, 
for  the  use  of  '  the  higher,'  who  thus  had  three 
or  foar  times  the  space  to  travel,  on  these  indis« 
pensable  occasions,  more  than  that  which  sufficed 
for  the  senrile  grade :  but  these  shrines  of  neces- 
nxy  pilgrimage  were,  by  the  cruel  genius  of  my 
tormentors,  richly  stocked  with  phantasms.    One 
had  for  its  autocrat  no  less  a  personage  than 
Tm  Dark  ;  the  other  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
Saokead  and  Bloody  Bones,  I  suffered  dreadfully 
in  consequence  of  my  fears.    I  kept  away  for 
veeks  from  the  spots  I  have  mentioned ;  and, 
when  suffering  was  intolerable,  I  fled  to  the  fields. 
So  dextrous   was  the  invention  of  those   who 
worked  upon  my  apprehensions,  that  they  ma- 
naged to  transform  a  real  into  a  fictitious  being. 
His  name  was  Palethorp ;  and  Palethorp,  in  my 
rocabulary,    was  synonymous   with    hobgoblin. 
The  origin  of  these  horrors  was  this  :— My  fa. 
ther's  house  was  a  short  half  mile  distant  from 
the  principal  part  of  the  town,  from  that  part 
where  was  situated  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne.     One  morning, 
the  coachman  and  the  footman  took  a  conjunct 
walk  to  a  public-house  kept  by  a  man  of  the 
name,  (Palethorp ;)  they  took  me  with  them :  it 
was  before  I  was  breeched.    They  called  for  a 
pot  of  beer ;  took  each  of  them  a  sip,  and  handed 
the  pot  to  me.     On  their  requisition,  I  took  an. 
other;  and,  when  about  to  depart,  the  amount 
was  called  for.    The  two  servants  paid  their 
qoota,  and  I  was  called  on  for  mine.    Nemo  dat 
9«od  mm  habet — this  maxim,  to  my  no  small 
TexatioD,  I  was  compelled  to  exemplify.  Mr  Pale- 
thorp, the  landlord,  had  a  visage  harsh  and  ill- 
^▼ottred,  and  he  insisted  on  my  discharging  my 
debt.    At  this  very  early  age,  without  having  put 
in  for  my  share  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  I  found 
myself  in  the  state  of  an  insolvent  debtor.     The 
demand  harassed  me  so  mercilessly,  that  I  could 
hold  out  no  longer :  the  door  being  open,  I  took 
to  my  heels ;  and,  as  the  way  was  too  plain  to  be 
missed,  I  ran  home  as  fast  as  they  could  carry 
me.    The  scene  of  the  terrors  of  Mr  Palethorp's 
name  and  visitation,  in  pursuit  of  me,  was  the 
coontry-honse  at  Barking :  but  neither  was  the 
town-house  free  from  them  ;  for,  in  those  terrors, 
the  servants  possessed  an  instrument  by  which 
it  was  in  their  power,  at  anytime,  to  get  rid  of 
my  presence.      Level  with  the  kitchen — level 
vith  the  landing-place  in  which  the  staircase  took 
its  commencement — were  the  usual  offices.  When 
my  company  became  troublesome,  a  sure  and 
continually  repeated  means  of  exonerating  them- 
Klres  from  it,  was  for  the  footman  to  repair  to 
the  adjoining  subterraneous  apartments,  invest 
his  shoulders  with  some  strange  covering,  and, 
concealing  his  conntenanoe,  stalk  in,  with  a  hoi- 
low,  menacing,  and  inarticulate  tone.    Lest  that 
thoold  not  be  sufficient,  the  servants  had,  stuck 
by  the  fireplace,  the  portraiture  of  a  hobgoblin^ 
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to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  Palethorp* 
For  some  years,  I  was  in  the  condition  of  poor  Dr 
Priestley,  on  whose  bodily  frame  another  name, 
too  awfuj  to  be  mentioned,  used  to  produce  a 
sensation  more  than  mental." 

Shall  I  seek  excuses  for  introducing  these 
autobiographical  sketches  ?  I  think  not.  They 
are  faithful  as  pictures ;  they  are  interesting  as 
philosophical  studies. 

"  Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  horror 
in  me  : — I  recollect,  when  I  was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  i  went  to  see  a  puppet-show  :  thera 
were  Punch  and  Joan-— the  devil,  whom  I  had 
seen  before ;  but  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
devil's  imp.  The  devil  was  black,  as  he  should 
be;  but  the  devil's  imp  was  white,  and  I  was 
much  more  alarmed  at  his  presence  than  at  that 
of  his  principal.  I  was  haunted  by  him.  I  went 
to  bed  ;  I  wanted  to  sleep.  The  devil  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream  ;  the  imp  in  his  company.  I 
had — which  is  not  uncommon  in  dreams,  at  least 
with  me — ^a  sort  of  consciousness  that  it  was  a 
dream  ;  with  a  hope  that,  with  a  little  exertion, 
I  might  spring  out  of  it :  I  fancied  that  I  did  so. 
Imagine  my  horror,  when  I  still  perceived 
devil  and  imp  standing  before  me.  It  was  out  of 
the  rain  into  the  river.  1  made  another  desperate 
effort.  I  tried  to  be  doubly  awake ;  I  succeeded. 
I  was  in  a  transport  of  delight  when  the  illusioa 
altogether  vanished :  but  it  was  only  a  temporary 
relief ;  for  the  devil  and  the  imp  dwelt  in  my 
waking  thoughts  for  many  a  year  afterwards. 
On  the  same  occasion,  I  believe  it  was,  that  I  saw 
*'  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,"  and  the  story  of 
Esther :  there  was  King  Ahasuerus ;  there  waa 
Queen  Esther ;  there  was  Mordecai  the  Jew  ; 
there  was  liaman  the  courtier.  One  emphatic 
phrase  from  Ahasuerus  to  Esther,  I  well  remem- 
ber : — 

'' '  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee.' 

*'  The  acting  of  the  wooden  tragedian  amused 
me  not  a  little.  It  dwelt  long  in  my  memory ; 
and,  on  my  return  to  school,  I  amused  with  it 
my  bed  and  chamber  fellows,  imitating  the  mo- 
tions of  the  wooden  imitators,  whose  arms  and 
legs  were  moved  by  a  wire — thus :" 

And  most  amusingly,  even  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
did  Mr  Bentham  represent  the  stiffness,  gravity, 
and  dignity  of  the  fantoccino  of  his  boyhood. 

'*  Bursts  of  laughter  followed  my  exhibition  ; 
and  my  own  low  stature,  something  midway  be- 
tween that  of  the  wooden  actors  and  my  school- 
fellows, added  to  the  effect. 

*'  I  not  unfrequently  obtained  the  applause  of 
my  companions,  by  thus  contributing  to  their 
pleasures.  One  of  my  modes  was  to  start  up  out 
of  my  bed  at  night,  and  to  begin  ranting,  in  a 
sort  of  medium  state  between  waking  and  dream- 
ing. I  heard  it  called  light. headedness.  The 
first  commencement  of  it  may  have  been  un- 
bidden :  but,  finding  that  it  attracted  attention 
and  afforded  amusement,  art  came  and  assisted 
nature.  I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  I  was 
overpowered  with  terror.  I  had  been  reading 
'  Plutarch's  Lives,'  the  old  translation,  by 
diverse  hands;  Dryden,  I  believe,  among  the 
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raat.  To  every  life  there  wee  a  cat.  Sylla,  after 
hii  abdicatioo,  was  repreeented  in  hie  civic  cos- 
tome,  with  a  long  flowing  head  of  white  hair,  lu 
■everal  of  the  pictures^  the  uoskilfulness  of  the 
artist  had  produced  a  ghastly  effect ;  and,  in  the 
portrait  of  Sjrila  this  was  so  much  the  case,  that 
it  wrought  upon  my  morbidly  susceptible  frsme. 
One  night  I  awoke  in  horror^  with  the  image  of 
Sylla  before  me  :  for  many  years  thereafter  did 
that  same  ioaage  continue  its  visitations.  That 
Bight  I  continued  raving  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  In  other  days,  and  in  a  similar  state  of 
things,  the  ravings  might  have  passed  for  inspir- 
ation ;  and  1  might  have  been  a  prophet,  or  some- 
thing more  than  a  prophet — the  founder  of  a  new 
sect.  When  1  was  promoted  to  the  companion* 
ship  of  boys  of  a  higher  sge,  and  about  to  leave 
the  school  for  the  university,  the  enfantiUage 
evaporated.  I  was  tranquil  and  happy  while  in 
Mrs  Morell's  boarding-house  ;  for  I  had  a  bedfel- 
loWy  in  whose  presence^  as  was  natural,  ghosts 
never  ventured  to  make  their  appearance :  but, 
during  the  holidays,  when  I  was  removed  to 
Barking,  and  after  I  had  become  too  old  to  be  my 
grandmother's  bedfellow,  I  became  sole  occupant 
of  a  large  unfurnished  bed — a  fit  place  for  the 
visitation  of  nocturnal  visiters;  and  then  and 
there  it  #as  that  the  devil 'and  his  imp  appeared 
to  me. 

**  I  was  a  favourite,  a  timid  child,  who  gave 
offence  to  nobody ;  and  one  more  dutiful  could 
not  exist.  Two  or  three  instances  of  early  aber- 
rations I  distinctly  remember.  One  of  these  was 
a  subject  of  long-continuing  affliction.  On  a 
dresser,  not  far  from  the  fireplace  in  the  kitchen, 
was,  as  1  mentioned,  a  portrait  of  Palethorp, 
sketched  with  a  fork  on  the  wainscot,  constantly 
before  my  eyes.  I  got  chattering  with  the  foot- 
man, and,  whether  in  play  or  in  anger^  I  forget 
which,  as  I  forget  the  immediate  cause^  1  took 
«p  a  pair  of  scissors  which  were  within  reach, 
and  threw  them  at  tiim.  (At  this  time  I  was  not 
breeched.)  I  took  aim  but  too  well :  they  hit 
him  in  the  eye.  Whatever  was  his  pain  of  body. 
By  pain  of  mind  was  greater.  Sad  was  the  dis- 
grace into  which  I  found  myself  plunged.  My 
father,  though  in  all  his  life  he  never  struck  me, 
yet, 'being  fond  of  power,  and  of  everything  that 
could  afford  ground  or  pretence  for  the  exercise 
•f  it>  exercised  on  me,  on  this  occasion,  this 
talent  of  his  with  little  mercy.  I  was  sentenced 
to  banishment.  It  happened  to  be  migration 
time ;  my  grandmother  was  gone  to  Barking 
already.  Instead  of  being  conducted  to  my 
fsther  and  mother^  at  the  time  of  the  usual 
weekly  visit,  I  was  sent  off,  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  with  all  my  infamy  on  my  head.  I  remem- 
bered this  for  many  years  after ;  and,  as  for  any 
use  that  this  severity  had  on  me,  none  can  I  find. 
The  accident  had  not  its  origin  in  my  ill  temper ; 
and  there  was  nothing  from  which  the  punish* 
ment  would  preserve  me.  The  man  was  under 
the  care  of  a  surgeon  for  days,  if  not  weeks.  He 
Mcovered  ;  and  his  sight  continued  uninjured : 
bnt  in  this^  or  bther  ways,  my  mind  was  seldom 
'withoat  iomethisg  gnawing  open  itt" 


Never  was  there  a  more  striking  eontratt  than 
that  presented  in  the  characters  of  Bentham  and 
his  father.  His  father  was  always  busied  about 
trifles  ;  buetling  himself  into  importanoe ;  proud 
of  every  petty  dignity,  no  matter  how  obtained : 
thrifty  even  to  meanness  ;  and  with  no  inatrue- 
tion,  and  no  other  ambition  than  to  obtain  the 
noUce  of  the  great.  According  to  the  report  of 
one  who  remembered  him  well  **  bis  great  de- 
light was  to  swagger  as  a  magistrate  at  Hicks' 
Hall,  and  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  would  intrigue,  for  months,  to  get 
an  invitation^  to  an  opulent  man's  table ;  and 
shewed  prodigious  cleverness  in  avoiding  giving 
dinners  himself."*  He  amassed  a  oonsiderable 
fortune,  principally  by  successful  purohasee  ef 
lands  and  leases.  He  had  a  most  exalted  nottoa 
of  parental  authority  ;  kept  Bentham  in  a  state 
of  wretched  dependence ;  and  even  habit o4lly 
appropriated  to  himself  the  small  pecuniary  gifts 
which  his  son  received  from  his  friends,  and 
rents  belonging  to  his  son,  long  after  he  had  come 
of  age.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  such  a  man 
should  accurately  appreciate,  or  even  understand, 
a  mind  so  capacious,  so  instrueted,  so  beneficent, 
as  Bentham's  was.  His  father's  vanity  was  flat- 
tered by  the  distinctions  which  Bentham  obtained, 
from  his  earliest  years ;  and  he  fancied  the  eon 
would  become  the  stepping-stone  to  the  cleva- 
tion  of  the  father.  But  Bentham's  mind  re- 
sponded to  no  call  of  vulgar  ambition  ;  and  he 
had  to  bear  perpetual  reproaches  for  not  atret^- 
ing  out  his  band  to  gather  the  froita  of  worldly 
fame,  which  he  was  perpetually  reminded  had 
ripened  for  his  own  fruition.  But  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  Bentham  were  of  a  far.  different  and  a 
far  higher  order ;  and,  while  his  father  sighed 
over  his  "  bashful  folly,"  he  was  laying  up  for 
himself  the  richest  intellectual  treaaaree. 

The  impression  made  on  Bentham's  mind  by 
the  books  he  read  in  his  childhood,  was  lasting. 
With  the  most  amusing  naiveU  he  would  recall, 
in  old  age,  what  he  thought,  in  his  youth,  of  the 
books  that  were  either  placed  in  his  hands,  or 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach,  in  spite  of  a 
theory,  both  of  his  father  and  mother,  ihatbooke 
of  amusement  were  unfit  for  children. 

*'  When  I  got  hold  of  a  novel,  I  identified 
myself  with  all  the  personages,  and  thougfaa 
more  of  their  affairs  than  of  any  affaire  of  mf 
own.  I  have  wept  for  hours  over  Bichardeon'e 
<  Clariesa ;'  in  '  Gil  Bias'  I  took  an  intense  ifi. 
terest,  when  very  young :  I  wae  happy  in  the 
happiness,  uneasy  in  the  uneasiness  of  everybody 
in  it.  I  admired  *  Gulliver's  Travels ;'  i  woald 
have  vouched  them  to  be  all  true ;  no  romance^ 
no  rfaodomontade,  bnt  everything  painted  ex. 
actly  as  it  happened.  The  circumstance  of  hie 
being  condemned  to  death  for  saving  the  capital^ 
was  excellent.    I  was  very  anxious  in  his  befaal/, 

^  I  find  the  followiof  charactrrittic  menMmiidaiD  la 
his  haiidwritiuf  :^<'  P«c  87,  1783.^Sent  ibt  latkcyy 
•upposed  to  come  from  Mr  Speakman,  lo  Mr  William 
Benoet  to  examine,  and  then  gave  it  to  Thomas,  my  coftch- 
man,  at  not  fit  to  be  dressed  ^in  my  own  fitmiiy.  (U 
came  on  81st.)*' 
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partieiilftrly  when  ohaiiitd  down  by  tb«  pigmUi. 
I  WIS  ltd  when  I  saw  the  Lapotont  in  toeh  a 
coodHion;  and  1  did  not  like  to  aoe  my  own 
ipedfls  paintad  as  Taboos.     '  Robinson  Crusoe' 
frightened  me  with  tbe  story  of  the  Ooat  of  the 
Ca?e;  il  vss  a  moot  point  with  me  whether  it 
WM  a  goat  or  the  devil*    I  was  indeed  oomforted 
to  fiad  it  was  a  goat.    '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress- 
fnghtsned  me  still  more  ;  1  eonld  not  read  it 
estifsly  thtoogh.     At  Westminster  School^  we 
ued  to  go  to  a  particular  room  to  wash  our  feet ; 
therB  I  Irrt  saw  an  imperfeet  eopy  of  *  The  Pil- 
grim •  Progress' :  the  devil  was  everywhere  in  it^ 
ind  in  me  too.    I  always  waa  afraid  of  tbe  devil ; 
I  bad  Men  him  sowing  tares,  ia  a  picture  at 
fioglrant;  how  should  I  know  it  was  not  a  copy 
from  tlie  Ufa.    I  had  seen  the  devil  too,  in  a 
pnppet-ohow ;  I  dreamt  about  him  frequently  : 
bo  ksd  pioehed  me  several  times,  and  waked  me. 
I  hid  frequent  dreams  of  a  desire  to  go  oast ; 
but  I  (bund  interminable  lugubrions  buildings 
botvtSB  me  and  the  Strand,  and  melancholy 
mstvres  walking  about.     How  much  leas  un- 
htppf  I  riiouid  have  been,  oould  I  have  acknow- 
Isdgod  my  superstitious  fears  I  but  I  was  so 
Mhamed  I    Naw  that  I  know  tbe  distinetion  be- 
taesa  the  imagination  and  the  Judgment,  I  can 
•SB  haw  these  things  plagued  me,  without  any 
imposebment  of  my  intelieet. 

''  I  read  Timothy  Peaaood's  history  ;  he  was 
baogsd,  and  I  did  not  like  this,  because  it  put 
an  end  to  him ;  and  I  was  not  fond  of  hanging. 
Camden's  Britannia  was  a  serious  book,  so  I  was 
lUoired  to  read  it ;  besides,  it  waa  too  big  to  be 
pot  avay  on  the  ahelf,  and  was  therefore  left 
ibout.  My  father  used  to  talk  about  *  Tristram 
Sbaady,'  and  the  black  page  in '  Tristram  Shandy.' 
I  sftcQ  took  it  up,  but  could  not  find  the  black 
fH^  It  seemed  to  me  strange  stuff;  there  was 
M  sobereaee.  I  often  saw  the  ladies  giggling 
<»^or  it.  Onee  my  father  took  it  out  of  my  hand. 
Molisri^s  plays  were  among  the  books  at  Bark- 
ing* 1  did  not  like  the  allegorical  parts  or  the 
bsllsts :  they  eonfused  me ;  they  were  insipid ; — 
I  vsoted  faeta*  '  Theron  and  Aspaaia'  pleased  me ; 
H  was  fall  of  ilang,  and  slang  was  arousing.  I 
i«sd  tbe  <  Paradise  Lost,'  and  it  frightened  me. 
Tbf  f«  «aa  the  pandsMSonium  with  all  its  flames, 
f  be  book  looks  like  something  between  true  and 
^,  aad  1  did  net  know  how  much  might  be 
Ine.  *  Paradiso  Regained*  waa  very  dull.  I 
ned  /ohneon'a  ^  Account  of  the  Hermit  in  his 
Cell,'  and  it  wis  a  sad  drawback  on  my  happi- 
Mia.  Hia  mind  waa  essentially  aaeetie,  and  he 
hnoght  pothing  new  to  me— no  facts,  no  ebe- 
*blry,  BO  electricity — all  waa  gloomy  and  taste- 
^  *  Thomeon's  Seasona'  I  also  read,  with  a 
•^  of  fimcy  that  they  might  be  very  fine  to 
*>M  pM>ple,  thottgh  they  brought  no  pleasure 
te  me.  « Oray's  Fables'  1  dso  read ;  they  did 
>*t  hitereat  wr  instruct  me.  I  knew  that  his 
■Misol  coeka  and  bulla  were  not  true." 

Of  his  novel  studies,  Bentham^  on  another  oc 
<Mion,  gave  this  account : — 

"  At  Browning  Hill,  was  the  refuse  of  the 
tMk  of  my  great-uncle  Woodward. .  Ther^  was 


'  Loelce  on  the  Understanding,'  *  Clarendon^ 
History  of  the  Rebellion,'  'Burnet's  History  of 
His  Own  Times,'  all  Richardson's  novels, '  Maa« 
deville's  Fable  of  the  Bees/  *  Clarke  on  the 
Trinity,'  '  Tindall's  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,'  'Atalantis,'  a  collection  of  novels. 
There  was  *  Kfimpfer's  History  of  Japan,'  a  very 
curious  book.  The  author  was  phyaician  to  a 
Dutch  embassy,  and  went  up  to  the  capital  of 
that  ialand.  He  was  a  good  botanist,  and  an 
intelligent  man.  Taken  altogether,  there  was  a 
pretty  good  supply  for  the  three  months  of  each 
year  which  I  was  there.  I  used  to  climb  a  lofty 
elm,  and  read  in  its  branches.  I  was  the  more 
fond  of  this  while  the  labourers  were  thrashing 
com  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  I  was  delighted  to 
be  in  aociety  with  which  I  was  not  compelled  to 
mix.  No  situation  brought  with  it  more  felicity 
than  to  hide  myself  in  the  tree,  and,  having  read 
for  some  time,  to  descend  to  gather  up  wheat 
for  the  peasants  to  thrash,  and  then  to  mount 
again  to  my  leafy  throne.  In  the  summer-house, 
too,  a  few  books  were  scattered.  There  were  a 
few  numbers  of  the  '  Mercurius  Rusticus,'  a  pe- 
riodical of  1660.  There  were  the  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Langallerie,'  a  French  adven- 
turer, who  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Grand- 
Seignior,  who,  at  that  time,  used  to  be  crowned 
with  the  sun  and  moon.  There  were  '  Harris' 
Voyages,'  two  volumes  in  folio.  So  that  there 
waa  abundance  of  occupation  for  me.  '  Pamela' 
was  written,  a  good  part  of  it,  in  the  summer- 
house  at  Browning  Hill,  so  that  the  interest  be-* 
came  extreme.  '  Clarissa'  kept  me  day  after  da^ 
incessantly  bathed  in  tears.  Tindall's  book  filled 
me  with  such  astonishment  that  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  and  I  went  frequently  to  the  6ri« 
giaal,  to  verify  hia  quotations.  I  was  puzzled 
by  Locke's  fictitious  entities — such  as  power. 
But  I  waa  pleased  with  the  advantage  he  had 
over  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  a  grandson  of  whom 
(a  proud,  pompous  fellow)  was  afterwards  one 
of  my  companions  at  college.  He  had  the  man- 
ners of  a  dogmatical  parson,  while  yet  an  under 
graduate.  1  do  not  know  what  became  of  him. 
I  had  beard  *  Locke's  Essay'  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  ;  so  I  read  it  as  a  duty.  1  read 
Clarendon  witii  great  interest,  but  could  not 
understand  the  differeneebetween  his  narrations 
and  Burnet's,  who  was  by  far  the  honester  man 
of  the  two.  He  was  short  sentenced  and  clear  ; 
the  other  rolling  and  inflated.  Burnet  was 
one  of  the  best  of  bishops — a  kind,  straight- 
forward man.  Pepys  speaks  of  the  bribes  that 
Clarendon  used  to  take. 

*'  The  parsonage-house  of  Boghurst  was  conti- 
guous to  the  church.  There  was  an  entrance 
from  the  church-yard  to  the  garden,  which,  with 
the  parsonage-house,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  my 
cousin  Mulford,  son  to  my  great  aunt ;  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  living  elsewhere.  My  uncle 
Grove,  a  kind  and  good  creature  withal,  was  a 
man  of  small  mind  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
devoid  of  amusement  than  his  society  was,  to  an 
ardent,  acutely  sensitive,  and  inquisitive  boy; 
so,  on  a^ery  poeaiblo  oecaeion,  I  broke  away  from 
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Browninif  HiU^  to  quarter  myself  on  my  cousin 
Mulford,  from  whom  I  always  experienced  the 
kindest  reception.    His  was  a  very  whimsical 
character.    At  an  early  sge,  between  thirty-fiye 
and  forty,  he  abandoned  a  prosperous  business 
to  lire  a  single  life  at  the  Browning  Hill  parson- 
age.   His  mind  was  full  of  knicknackery  and 
conceit ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  practice  of  va- 
rious handicraft  arts:  he  was  a  blacksmith,  a 
whitesmith,  turner,  carpenter,  and  joiner ;   he 
did,  in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  done  by 
hand;  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  amateur 
surgeon,  and  practbed  gratuitously,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours. He  had  lived  in  a  low  and  irregular  way ; 
was  a  sort  of  rake :  but  his  rakery  had  been  con. 
aiderably'  subdued  by  this  his  country  retreat, 
where  his  attentions  were  confined  toone  woman^- 
— a  widow,  or  a  widow  bewitched,  of  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy.    Never  shall  I  forget  how  I  was 
appalled  when  a  Quaker  farmer,  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  my  uncle,  and  cousin  Mulford,  jeered 
them,  in  my  presence,  on  the  irregularity  of 
their  amours.    No  suspicion  of  such  irregularity 
had  ever  before  crossed  my  mind,  and  a  sad  tri- 
bulation it  must  have  been  to  their  respective 
mothers.    I  remember  a  daughter  of  my  cousin's 
calling  on  me,  borne  down  by  poverty  and  pre- 
mature old  age.    My  cousin  was  a  member  of  a 
perpetual  drinking  club,  of  which  the  rule  was — 
that  the  drinking-room  should  never  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  whole  year^  be  empty,  so  that,  by 
resorting  to  it,  society,  such  as  it  was,  was  al- 
ways to  be  found.    Drunkenness  did  not  neces- 
sarily form  a  part  of  the  attributes  of  this  club ; 
for,  during  the  sixty  years  and  more  that  I  knew 
this  cousin  of  mine,  I  never  saw  him  intoxicated, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  his  being  so.    His  opi. 
nions  were  extraordinary :  he  had  a  notion  that 
whatever  was  in  print  was  a  lie.    I  asked  him 
whether,  if  a  fact  had  taken  place,  the  putting 
it  in  print  would  cause  it  not  to  have  taken 
place. 

"  I  remember  once,  in  his  wisdom,  he  quoted,  as 
evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to 
cheat,  that  a  friend  of  his,  in  buying  seeds  in 
China,  had  got  just  such  seeds  as  he  could  have 
got  in  England ;  as  if  the  Chinese  were  the  better 
for  his  friend's  disappointment,  or  were  bound 
to  know  what  seeds  grew  here.  He  thought  it 
a  marvellous  fine  thing  to  cheat,  and  I  did  not  fail 
to  observe  that  the  man  who  had  the  wit  to  cheat 
another,  rose  immediately  in  his  opinion. 

"  When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  he  left 
the  parsonage  house,  to  my  great  grief,  and  took 
a  small  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  I 
could  not  divine  his  motive ;  for  the  parsonage 
gave  him  all  the  enjoyments  he  desired :  abund- 
ance of  game,  which  he  shot  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ;  he  had  an  aviary  stocked  with  partridges, 
which  he  caught  with  his  setting  dogs.  He  was  a 
man,  though  not  of  large  stature,  ef  remarkable 
strength :  but  he  once  spontaneously  told  me  he 
had  been  outmastered  by  the  woman  with  whom  he 
lived..  I  suspect  this  connexion  was  the  primary 
cause  of  his  migrating  from  the  parsonage.    My 


grandmother  Grove  sometimes  vidted  the  widow, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  she  took  me  with  her;  but 
told  me,  on  the  way,  how  very  reluctant  her 
visits  were  to  a  person  whose  conduct,  if  closely 
inquired  into,  could  not  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny. 
To  me  the  visit  was  very  charming.  I  was 
treated  with  rare  sweetmeats,  and  got  possession 
of  a  delightful  book,  a  novel  in  four  volumes, 
called  '  The  Invisible  Spy'— the  heroine  of  which 
had,  by  the  favour  of  an  old  magician  or  wonder- 
maker,  acquired  the  secret  of  making  herself 
occasionally  invisible.  Mr  Mulford  was  fond  of 
gardening;  and  in  his  library  there  was,  in  3  vols. 
8vo,  one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  '  Miller's  Gar- 
deners' Dictionary,'  which  I  read  over  and  over  till 
I  had  got  all  the  names  by  heart.  There  waa  also  a 
publication,  entitled,  'Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,' 
in  seven  or  eight  volumes,  with  notes.*  '  Bul- 
wer  s  Artificial  Changeling,'  was  a  source  of  great 
amusement  to  me,  from  the  quaint  titles  of  the 
chapters  or  sections;  but  my  cousin  took  the  book 
out  of  my  hands.  There  were  also  some  medico- 
chirurgical  books,  but  not  of  the  most  modem  or 
most  improved  choice.  He  shut  up  the  books  in 
a  cupboard.  He  used  to  leave  the  key  in :  but 
there  was  a  particular  art  in  managing  the  lock, 
so  that  a  stranger  could  not  open  it.  I  naed  to 
play  with  him  at  backgammon.  His  mornings 
were  spent  in  gathering  mushrooms^  or  gather- 
ing nuts.  He  was  a  sprightly  man.  He  had  a 
little  smattering  of  Latin,  and  a  little  smattering 
of  French,  but  was  a  perfect  roue. 

"  My  righteous  cousin — ^for  such  was  the  name 
he  bore— had  a  crony  of  the  name  of  Mayo,  a 
derk  in  the  bank.    His  form  was  globular. 

"  My  cousin's  habits  were  frugaL  He  saw  little 
company ;  and  the  pittance  with  which  he  with- 
drew from  business,  had  accumulated,  when  he 
died,  to  £20,000  or  £30,000.  I  imagined  it  was 
to  be  mine ;  and  my  disappointment  was  great  at 
finding  it  disposed  of — much  more  properly — 
among  a  multitude  of  relations ;  none  indeed  so 
near  as  I  was,  but,  for  the  most  part,  poor ;  and 
elevated,  by  Uie  dispersion  of  this  property,  into 
a  state  of  competence.  My  brother  and  I,  how- 
ever, were  left  by  him  about  £3,000,  and  a  similar 
sum,  the  proceedsLof  an  estate,  which  to  my  oousio's 
mortification  and  unassuageable  wrath,  was  en- 
tailed, after  his  death,  upon  my  uncle  Grove,  and 
from  him  to  me.  My  visits  to  my  cousin  were 
frequent,  and  generally  of  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  time ;  aud  I  became  acquainted  with  auch  of 
his  neighbours  as  he  was  on  terms  with.  Among 
these  was  a  Quaker  of  the  name  of  Harris,  an 
extensive  gentleman  farmer,  inhabiting  a  nice 
house,  who  introduced  me  to  his  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  of  his  sons  (John) 
married  one  of  the  many  daughters  of  a  Mr 
Plowden,  a  neighbouring  country  gentleaan, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  ranking  in  it 
the  founder  of  All-Soul's  College,  Oxford ;  to 
education  in  which,  his  children  were  in  oonee- 
quence   entitled.    The   great  author  of  ''The 
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CammentorieB"  was  aho,  I  believe,  one  of  hb 

anceston.    He  was  the  hero  of  a  criin.  con. 

eue,  whieli  made  mueh  noise  at  the  time»  where 
the  ladoeer  was  a  rererend  divine  of  a  noble 
hnalf,  the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  I 
ranember  dining  with  the  said  divine  on  a  Sun- 
day, after  he  had  officiated ;  and  his  dress  was  a 
white  coat,  faced  with  black  velvet ;  a  white 
waistcoat;  and  black  velvet  small  clothes;  and 
in  his  shoes  stone  buckles  to  imitate  diamonds." 

I  have  often  heard  Mr  Bentham  speak  of  the 
state  of  society  at  that  period,  and  in  that  dis. 
trict — the  elopements  of  women — ^the  irregulari- 
ties of  men — and  the  vicissitudes  which,  in  his 
experience,  had  followed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  familes  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  his 
boyhood,  and  whose  adventures  he  had  followed 
in  alter  years.  Some  of  the  details  of  penury 
are  so  distresaing,  some  of  the  facts  of  profligacy 
10  disgusting,  that  I  think  it  best  to  suppress 
them.  Connexions,  relatives,  or  descendants 
of  these  families,  no  doubt,  exist;  and  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  giving  pain,  with  no  sufficient  balance 
of  good,  were  I  to  individualize  those  cases, 
vhich,  however  they  might  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  would  shock  the  susceptibility  of 
lome,  and  scandalise  the  feelings  of  others.  Sure 
I  am  that,  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  the  morality  of  the  country  gentry 
and  the  more  opulent  race  of  farmers  and  traders 
haa  undergone  a  most  marked  and  obvious  improve. 
ment ;  that  society  would  not,  at  the  present  time, 
tolerate  habits  and  usages  which  were  almost 
universal  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago ;  that 
temperance  and  chastity,  veracity  and  good  faith, 
are  much  more  rarely  violated  now  than  then : 
in  a  word,  that  the  former  times  <'  were  not" 
better  nor  wiser,  but,  on  the  contrary,  far  less 
▼irtaous,  and  far  less  instructed  "  than  these." 

Of  some  of  his  early  tastes  Bentham,  only  a 
a  short  time  before  he  died,  gave  the  following 
description  :^ 

"  I  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  from  my 
yoath,  and  the  passion  has  never  left  me.  My 
annt  Grove  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  a  few 
geraniums,  which  she  called  gerrnutM.  I  loved 
to  gossip  with  a  very  fine  old  man,  the  gardener 
at  Boghurst.  He  had  a  strange  style  of  convers- 
ation, and  would  often  ask  me,  '  What  would 
the  king  say  to  this  ?'  And  then  I  asked  him, 
what,  in  his  opinion,  the  king  would  say?  I 
▼as  at  that  time  reading  *  Rapin's  History  of 
England,'  full  of  kings  and  queens,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  from  him  what  he  thought  the 
king  would  say.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  gardener 
treated  thebciautiful  flowers  very  roughly.  So  long 
ai  I  retmned  my  smell,  a  wall-flower  was  a  memen- 
to of  Barking,  and  brought  youth  to  my  mind ; 
for  the  wall-flowers  covered  the  walls,  with  their 
n>ot8  between  the  bricks.  I  f  I  were  a  draughtsman 
I  eould  give  the  site  of  every  tree  ;  and,  without 
being  a  draughtsman,  I  can  describe  every  parti- 
tnlar  about  the  house.  On  the  borders  of  the  garden 
were  honey-suckles  trained  to  •  standards,  tulips 
in  the  beds :  a  noble  pear-tree,  which  covered  the 
whole  house ;  1  can  remember  all.     When  1  was 


at  Oxford,  I  found  there  was  a  botanical  garden, 
A  gardener  was  there,  who  was  very  civil  to  me. 
His  name  was  Foreman ;  and  he  was  foreman  of. 
the  garden,  and  had  been  so  for  fifty  years. 
He  allowed  me  to  take  seeds.  A  little  before 
then,  I  laughed  nt  botany  students.  I  remember 
being  much  delighted  at  hearing  there  were  Bee 
Orchises  near  Oxford,  and  more  delighted  still 
when  I  discovered  one.  When  I  read  '  Miller's 
Dictionary,'  and  learnt  that  the  Man  Orchis  was 
to  be  found  near  Reading,  I  started  for  the 
place,  but  found  not  the  flower.  It  is  not  much 
like  a  man  after  all.  When  I  last  went  to 
Oxford,  and  visited  the  physic-garden,  I  found 
it  much  degenerated.  Many  of  the  things  I 
used  to  see  were  gone.  1  loved  botany  for 
the  sake  of  its  beauties.  Of  a  wilderness  at  Ford 
Abbey— a  perfect  wilderness — I  made  a  beautiful 
spot.  I  paid  j£400  to  £600  a-year,  and  was  in 
treaty  for  having  it  for  my  life.  I  have  been 
reading  about  a  former  possessor  of  it— Prideaax, 
Attorney-General  during  the  Civil  Wars — an  ex- 
tortioner. In  the  course  of  five  years  I  was 
there,  I  did  not  lay  out  more  than  £100  on  the 
house  and  gardens,  though  I  built  walls,  planted 
trees,  repaired  old  walks,  cut  new  ones ;  found  a 
deseit,  and  left  a  flower-garden.  The  works  I 
wrote  at  Ford  Abbey  were  '  Not  Paul,'  '  Papers 
on  Logic,'  and  '  Church  of  Englandism.' " 

Bentham  frequently  drew  little   sketches  of 
the  persons  he  recollected  in  his  childhood. 

'^  My  great-aunt  died  at  above  the  age  of  eighty. 
She  dispossessed  herself  of  the  greatest  part  of 
her  property  to  give  to  her  son,  who  behaved  to 
her  badly  and  coarsely.  Whenever  I  saw  her, 
she  gave  me  a  guinea,  even  after  1  grew  to  man's 
estate,  and  then  apologized,  and  hoped  I  should 
not  be  offended,  saying,  *  It  is  a  habit,  you 
know.'  She  was,  like  all  the  females  of  my  fa- 
mily, amiable,  kind-hearted,  generous.  Her  time 
was  passed  in  knitting  stockings  for  the  poor. 
She  always  wore  the  same  simple  garb  of  grey 
stuff,  perhaps  with  some  small  mixture  of  silk. 
When  once  I  asked  her  for  a  token  of  her  re- 
membrance, she  knit  me  a  pair  of  garters,  so 
thick  and  coarse  that  they  swelled  out  my 
small-clothes  most  inconveniently.  The  death 
of  my  mother  almost  broke  her  heart.  Her  son 
was  an  unbeliever ;  he  knew  not  why.  Then  he 
became  a  Methodist ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  member 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  with  about 
equal  reason. 

''  There  were  my  two  uncles,  the  Rays ;  both  of 
them  parsons ;  one  of  them  learned,  the  other 
unlearned ;  one  never  looked  into  a  book,  the 
other  was  fond  of  books,  but  less  so  than  of 
horses,  (of  which  he  kept  many,)  and  of  sylla- 
bubs, of  which  his  wife  was  an  admirable  creator. 
He  trusted  his  horses  to  me,  and  I  sometimeiT 
went  on  one  of  them  to  visit  an  honest  attorney, 
one  Tom  Martin,  who  was  so  fond  of  spending 
his  money  on  antiquities,  that  he  was  always  pull- 
ing the  devil  by  the  tail.  I  was  a  welcome  visit- 
er. He  had,  among  other  things,  a  book  of 
songs,  which  had  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.    Finding  him  distressed  for  eaab,  1  put 
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hini  in  th«  hands  of  Mother  faonMt  Tom — Pajrne 
the  bookseller — who  wag  delighted  to  buy  tom^ 
ot  his  literary  treasures/' 

On  the  whole,  Bentham'e  boyhood  was  far 
from  an  unhappy  one.  His  mind  resisted  that 
bent  whieh  his  father  and  his  father's  family 
sought  to  give  it.  He  had  little  relish  for  those 
objects  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  spe- 
eially  deserving  his  care^  and  met  with  nd  indi- 
Tidual  in  early  life  whom  he  could  at  the  same 
time  love  for  generous  affections^  and  honour  fur 
mental  superiority.  Yet  he  gathered  up  many 
enjof  mente  from  the  many  sources  of  enjoyment 
T^hich  opened  updn  his  susceptible  mind  :  and,  in 
spite  of  every  drawback,  the  tenor  of  his  exist- 
ence,  from  first  to  last^  was  in  the  broad  way  of 
felicity. 

He  was  accustomed,  from  his  earliest  years,  to 
be  talked  of  and  to  as  a  prodigy ;  and  if  this 
estimute  of  him  had  been  wisely  used  to  awaken 
his  ambition,  and  exeite  his  powers^  it  might 
have  produced  no  undesirable  result  on  his  timid 
and  retiring  spirit.  But  he  was  taught  scorn 
and  contempt  for  other  boys.  He  was  perpetu- 
ally placed  in  a  sort  of  estrangement,  by  hearing 
his  companions  treated  as  dunces  ;  and  thus  his 
vanity  and  pride  received  constant  fuel.  Ambi- 
tion and  scorn^  in  divers  shapes,  were  essential 
parts  of  his  father's  character  j  and  perhaps  the 
discovery  which  gradually  dawned  upon  Ben- 
tham's  mind  of  the  erroneous  judgments  he  was 
likely  to  form^  and  the  mistaken  course  he  would 
undoubtedly  pursue>  while  under  the  influence 


of  these  dissocial  qualities^  had  niueh  t6  do  witfa 
that  low  estimate  which  he  formed  of  his  father's 
councils  and  oondact.  Those  proud  and  sapiring 
tendencies,  associated  with  great  di8r^|:ard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  Bentham  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing,  displayed  by  his  father  invariably  for 
selfish  onds. 

Bentham  had  a  stronf  affection  for  his  mo-« 
ther:  she  died  in  1759^  and  everything  exhibits 
her  in  the  character  of  a  kind  and  amiable  wo- 
man. Bentham  was  used  to  say  that  his  family 
was  distinguished  by  virtues  on  the  female  aide. 
His  father  was  exceedingly  attaehed  to  his  wife, 
and  was  so  affected  by  her  death,  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  cause  his  own.  I  find  the  following 
entry  in  his  memorandum  bbok  :^'  1759,  Ja- 
nuary 6. — This  day  died  my  most  dearly  beloved 
wife,  and  one  of  the  best  of  women,  Alicia  Beiw 
tham,  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  a  constant  and 
uninterrupted  state  of  nuptiid  happiness  thirteen 
years,  three  months,  and  three  days,  except  the 
grief  and  affliction  which  her  last  illness  occa- 
sioned to  me."  Bentham  himself  had  a  most 
gloomy  recollection  of  the  event.  His  father 
then  lived  in  a  large  and  darksome  houae  in 
Crutched  Friars ;  and  its  solitary  and  deserted 
look  accorded  with  the  impressions  left  by  his 
mother's  absence.  He  fancied  his  father  would 
die  too ;  but  change  of  air,  and  of  scene,  and  the 
kindness  of  friends  whom  he  went  te  visit  in  the 
country,  restored  him  td  health. 

(TYi  6e  oont\nu€d,) 
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Hills  of  my  childhood — Ob,  the  ever  lovely  I 
Where,  in  bappy  boyhood,  breeie-like  I  strayed  ; 
Glad  were  my  wandering b  oVr  your  wastes  of  heather, 

Paths  of  my  youth  ! 

There  dwell  the  ea^Ie,  there  dwelt  the  wild  deer ; 
There  dwelt  the  raven  in  his  towering  home  $ 
.  TherS  swept  the  gled-bawk,  like  a  meteor  dartiog 

Swift  do  his  prey* 

TherS)  lingering  low,  the  clouds  swept  your  summits  i 
Rolled  the  loud  thunder,  shriekM  the  hoarse  blast ; 
DashM  the  fierce  cataract,  loos*d  from  its  caTems— 

Voices  of  dread  I 

Blue  were  the  heavens  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  ; 
The  mild  summer  breezes  bore  fragi'ance  and  balm ; 
And  the  lark*s  joyous  mu^ic  swell*d  thMngh  the  atare— 

Songs  of  the  spheres. 

Oh,  the  rare  mosses  !  Oh,  the  sweet  wildflowsri  ! 
Rich  golden  furse,  and  tbe  bright  purple  heath  I 
Plenteons  your  pastures,  glad  your  summer  beaatyy 

Homes  of  the  bee. 
Vales,  verdant  glades,  and  happy  human  dwellings, 
Crowd  like  spots  of  sunshine  round  the  traveller's  path ; 
'  Old  hoary  cairns  record  the  heroes  grave- houte, 

Rear*d  where  he  fell. 

With  his  fleecy  flocks,  still  broods  the  glad  shdphtrd. 

Idly  reposing  in  the  blaze  of  noon ; 

Or,  in  rude  numbers,  paints  his  maid*s  perfections-* 

Pride  of  the  vale. 
Joy  of  youthful  angler,  at  the  early  dawning, 
0*er  your  springy  pathways,  bounding  apace, 
To  tempt  hit  rapid  prey  among  the  mountain  torrents, 

Goldea  and  bright  1 
Quub^viMghi  Y^rky  184(f, 


There  the  full  evening  greets  him  returning-^ 
J'yre  on  pyre  of  glory  in  the  Western  clouds; 
Whilst  heavea*s  biasing  wihdows  flash  upon  his  spirit 

Visions  of  bliss  I 

Ton,  obj  ye  woofll^  whet«  the  hasel  and  holly, 
Far.spreading  oak-tree  and  wild- ash  abide. 
Gladly  I  greet  your  dear  shades,  your  bright  Terdtttt, 

Priz*d  as  of  old. 

Here  the  brown-linnet  sings— gladdest  of  aongiten ; 
Here  float  the  breezes,  like  whispers  from  heaven  ; 
tier^  grow  fair  wildflowers,  the  richest,  thd  rarest. 

Fragrant  as  frail. 

Here,  Iti  early  youth,  rejolc'd  I  to  wander 

Love  for  my  Famdtse,  Hope  for  my  guide  \ 

Giaz*d  are  thbse  angel-eyes,  hush*d  is  that  toraph-taiee, 

Sireetest  on  earth. 

Fields  and  rich  pastures,  yotir  trtasnrei  I  welcome— 
Home  of  the  butter-onps,  daisies,  I  sought ;— . 
Still  Wealth  aad  Plenty  your  hfdgerows  eacirde, 

Spots  of  delight. 

Proudly,  dMr  mountains,  your  fronts  tower  in  hbatbar; 
Calmly  the  groves  wave  their  locks  in  the  breeze; 
Freshly  the  meadow's,  deep  vales,  and  wide  pastures^ 

fiask  in  th^  inn. 

Ever,  oh,  ever,  in  splendour  and  beauty, 
t^louriah.  dear  Nature !  the  worshippM,  the  true ; 
Ana  when  Death^s  Angers  freeze  up  mine  eyelids^ 

Make  me  tbiut  owtt  I 

And,  *mld  thit  vale  of  my  kinsfolk,  thy  cdmrades— 
Here,  whtre  the  lbv*d  and  the  eherishM  rapote — 
Herej  where  the  Abbey  salutes  the  last  iunbeaili% 

.Giaai  asa  a  giave  | 
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Ik  1931,  and  not  very  long  after  the  trinmph- 
ant  conclusion  of  the  Goorka  War  had  thrown 
open  the  sublime  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains to  European  curiosity,  the  three  brothers 
Gerard  of  Aberdeen — one  of  them  a  surgeon,  the 
two  others  officers  in  the  Bengal  army — happened 
to  be  stationed,  for  some  years,  at  the  British 
Nev  Hill  settlements.  From  thence,  they  and 
their  friends  made  frequent  exploratory  excursions 
into  that  wildly  grand  and  highly  interesting 
re^on,  so  attractive  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  the 
Kportsman>  and  the  savan.  The  most  enter- 
prising of  the  brothers,  in  this  line  of  adven- 
tare,  appears  to  have  been  Captsin  Alexander 
Gerard,  who  died,  in  December  last,  in  his 
native  town.  It  is  to  us  rather  surprising  that 
the  narrative  of  his  Tour  should  have  Jain  so 
long  unpublished. 

Captain  Gerard's  scientific  attainments,  and 
the  diversified  range  which  his  perambulations 
embraced,  give  his  narrative,  even  after  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  and  the  record  of  many  subsequent 
excursions  in  the  Himalayas,  very  great  interest. 
Scraps  of  it,  chiefly  in  the  scientific  department, 
we  presume,  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Asiatic 
journals,  though  it  has  remained,  until  now,  a 
sealed  book  to  the  public.  Captain  Gerard's 
portion  of  the  work  was  corrected  and  annotated 
by  himself,  with  a  view  to  the  present  publi- 
cation. Captain  Gerard's  narrative  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  work  before  us,  which 
contains,  besides,  a  letter  from  his  brother,  Dr 
James  Gerard,  detailing  the  events  of  an  ez^ 
pedition  to  the  Passes  of  Boorendo  and  Shatool, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  upon  the  southern  face  of  the 
Himalayas ;  and  it  is  preceded  by  a  diary, 
kept  by  Captain  Gerard's  friend.  Sir  William 
Lloyd,  on  a  journey  from  Caunpoor  to  the  Boor- 
endo Pass,  made  in  the  early  half  of  the  year 
1^1,  and  in  which  Sir  William,  after  reaching 
the  mountains,  was  accompanied  by  both  the 
Gerards.  The  work  is  edited  by  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Lloyd,  who  has  subjoined  a  variety 
of  useful  and  agreeable  notes ;  though  some  of 
them  presume,  in  the  reader,  a  very  slender 
acquaintance  indeed  with  India,  its  history, 
affairs,  and  productions. 

The  mass  of  readers — those  to  whom  India  is 
new  and  curious — will  find  considerable  amuse- 
ment in  perusing  Sir  William  Lloyd's  Diary, 
ilthough,  especially  at  the  commencement, it  would 
eauly  have  admitted  of  abbreviation ;  while  scien- 
tific readers,  and  those  who  already  possess  some 
knowledge  of  India,  will  be  attracted  by  Captain 
Gerard's  Narrative  ;  especially  after  he  gains,  as 
it  vere,  the  Table  Land  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
proceeds,  as  far  as  Chinese  jealousy  permitted 
him,  to  advance  among  the  Tartar  tribes  on  the 
north- western  face  of  the  range.  That  certainly 
^as  not  far. 

*  Two  volumes  Qfo,  Mrith  maps. 


We  shall  give  precedence  to  Sir  William 
Lloyd's  Diary;  though  a  journey  now  so  fre- 
quently made,  and  so  familiar  as  that  from  tbd 
plains  to  the  hill  settlements,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  Then,  In  18Vsl  namely,  every  object  was 
fresh  and  novel.  The  route  taken  was  by  Gwa- 
lior,  Agra,  Delhi,  and.Sirhind;  Sir  William  visited 
every  remarkable  scene  and  monument  of  an* 
tiquity  on  the  way,  and  was  often  hospitablf 
entertained  by  the  friendly  Rajahs,  through  whose 
territory  he  passed.  At  Alipoor,  upon  the  17th 
of  March,  he  witnessed  a  kind  of  Hindoo  carni. 
val,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  by  any  other  traveller.  The  desoription 
is  picturesque  and  Oriental. 

To-day  it  the  featiyal  of  the  Hoolee,  and  our  camp  is 
a  scene  of  unboanded  rejoicing.  The  lervantf,  and 
other  follower!,  both  Hindoos  and  Mabummedana, 
are  strolling  about  in  groups,  accompanied  with  the 
clashing  of  rude  music,  to  which  they  add  yells  of 
merriment,  and  songs  especially  chanted  upon  this  holi. 
day.  They  are  prorided  with  quantities  of  a  red  oowder, 
which  thejr  throw  at  each  other,  and,  besides,  nix  it  with 
water,  and  squirt  the  conooction,  with  extreme  ingenuity, 
bj  means  of  monster  syrinves,  at  all  comers.  Here  we 
see  a  ciowd  of  young  urchins,  their  eyes  on  fire  with 
innocent  subtlety,  splashing  a  venerable  Mahummedan, 
whose  long  beard  soon  reeks  with  the  crimson  streams  of 
the  Hoolee  water;  while  he  in  return,  shaking  with 
lauj{hter,  envelopes  them  suddenly  in  a  cloud  of  the  rosy 
powder. 

<*  Hoolee  I  Hoolee  !**  is  the  cry.  There  yon  see  a 
neat  and  staid  Khidmutgar,  his  white  dress  dyed  with  a 
hue  like  the  rich  red  beams  of  daybreak,  leaping  with 
frenzied  miith  to  the  eloquent  melody  of  tum-toras,  re- 
gardless of  tent-ropes,  and  tent-pina,  in  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  coolies,  smiling  at  all,  and  enchanted  with 
himself;  now  he  disappears  in  whirlwinds  of  ruby  dust, 
now  he  rises  beneath  rainbows  of  blushing  waterdrops* 
which  career  arching  over  his  head.  Sometimes  he  pur- 
sues, sometimes  ho  runs  away,  while  shrieks  of  ecstasy 
are  heard.  «  Hoolee  1  Hoolee  1  Hoolee  I  Hoolee  !**  Here 
we  have  a  muscular  Seapoy  vociferating,  and  twirling 
like  a  dancing  Durwesh,  an  excited  statue  of  red-giauite ; 
and  look  yon  at  that  laughing  Hindoostanee  girl,  whose 
supple  figure  moves  as  gracefully  as  a  Lotos  stem,  iu  an 
iojperreptible  eddy,  whoso  large  black  eyes  are  liquid 
with  excess  of  delight,  her  thin  white  garment  spotted 
and  streaked  with  the  carmine  water,  bending  her  neck, 
and  putting  her  little  hand  into  a  Urge  bag,  and  uking 
out  as  much  of  the  glowing  powder  aa  it  will  hold.. 
<'  Hoolee  f  Hoolee  1  Hoolee  I  Hoolee  !**  AU  is  uproar, 
all  is  confusion,  all  if  pleasure  1 

Sir  William  Jones  conjectures  that  this  festi. 
val  may  be  allied  to  the  custom  of  making  April 
fools.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  so  many  holiday 
customs,  is  lost  in  antiquity.  From  the  date,  an 
Irish  antiquarian  might  say  it  was  in  honour  of 
St  Patrick. 

Those  happy  denizens  of  temperate  zones,  who 
can  scarcely  imagine  to  themselves  the  over- 
powering and  enervating  lassitude  of  a  European 
in  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  may  yet  know  how 
to  sympathize  with  the  delight  of  a  Scotchman 
or  a  Welshman  in  India,  when  he  leaves  the 
Deccan  and  approaches  the  Himalayas.  When 
Sir  William  Lloyd  travelled  to  those  gigantic 
mountains,  they  were  comparatively  unknown; 
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and  he  pays  them,  as  we  conceive,  the  highest 
possible  compliment,  when  he  says— 

I  had  longed  ardently  to  Ke  them,  to  be  upon  them,  to 
know  them.  The  very  impalie  broaght  back  to  me  my 
school  dayi  among  the  purple  hilla  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
and  the  freshneei  of  the  rammer  momingi,  to  different 
from  the  Deccan,  where,  in  the  hot  weather,  though  the 
Acacia  intenaoly  perfumed  the  air,  there  wai  not  a  blade 
of  f  ran  to  betoken  coolnen. 

One  Rajah  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ef  the 
order,  though  Boop  Sing  of  Ropoor  was  neither 
among  the  wealthiest  nor  the  most  warlike  of 
the  confederated  chiefs  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sutloj. 

He  is  a  tall  handsome  man,  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  Whilst  strolling  out  in  the  afternoon,  he  joined  us 
with  his  hawks  and  dogs ;  for  he  is  a  great  sportsman, 
possesses  a  Manton,  and  can  shoot  birds  on  the  wing.  At 
dinner,  my  trayelling  companion  receited  a  note  from 
him  written  in  English,  requesting  a  present  of  a  bottle 
of  cherry  brandy.  We  were  more  surprised  by  the  idiom 
of  the  letter  than  its  contents.  A  Sikh  chieftain  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Sutluj  writing  English.  Upon  closer 
inquiry,  however,  we  learned  that  one  of  his  Mahum- 
medan  minions  was  the  scribe  of  this  epistle. 

The  Rajah  met  us  on  the  march,  and  as  he  was  ac. 
eompanied  by  his  falconers,  we  direrted  ourselTes  with 
hawking.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  reminded  us 
strongly  of  those  romantic  days,  when  the  chivalry  of 
Europe  indulged  in  this  exciting  pastime :  for  there  were 
numerous  attendants  Tarionsly  costumed  •  many  spirited 
horses,  and  falconers  with  the  hawks  ready  leashed.  We 
were  soon  galloping  after  the  quarry,  which  consisted  of 
hares,  partridges,  and  quails. 

It  was  animating  to  see  the  Churruck  flown  at  the 
hares,  trying  to  stoop,  but  unsuccessful,  cancelleering  and 
following  their  mazy  courses  amongst  the  low  brushwood. 
Now  a  partridge  or  a  quail  would  rise  fluttering,  and 
sweep  along,  and  as  rapidly  the  Bassee  was  hurled — a 
moment — and  the  quarry  was  struck,  and  we  shouted 
loudly,  and  dashed  forwards  with  a  slackened  bridle  to 
reclaim.  The  Churruck  was  unsuccessful  in  its  stoops 
at  the  hares ;  but,  by  horering  orer  them,  gave  the  Ra- 
jah*s  dogs  an  opportunity  to  run  them  down. 

There  were,  besides,  other  kinds  of  hawks,  which  were 
flown  at  partidges  and  quails,  and  were  equally  rare  as 
the  Bassee.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  leash  were  lost,  and 
they,  from  some  check,  raked 

Ropoor  is  the  residence  of  the  Rajah,  but  it  is  a  miser- 
able little  town,  on  a  low  line  of  eminences. 

Boop  Sing,  upon  our  arrival,  sent  us  a  basket  contain- 
ing strawberries,  peas,  celery,  and  cabbage,  the  produce  of 
his  garden,  and,  with  them  a  much  greater  rarity,  a  few 
pounds  of  ice.  He  does  not,  however,  improve  upon  ac- 
quaintance, as  he  wants  a  proper  sense  of  dignity  and 
manner,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  to  imitate  our  English 
customs,  has^  like  all  foreigners,  by  some  mistake,  chosen 
the  worst. 

He  has  about  sixty  villages  under  his  control,  which  yield 
him  a  lac  of  rupees  (£10,000)  annually ;  but  his  country 
is  very  badly  managed,  and  one  of  the  people  of  the  town 
told  me  that  his  ofl^rs  were,  verily,  sad  rascals.    .     • 

This  evening,  we  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance of  four  men,  who  came  to  our  tents  and  sung 
many  iongt,  accompanied  with  a  guitar.  Some  sets  of 
Nautch  girU  also  came  ;  but,  as  our  time  was  precious, 
we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  dismiss  them.  This  ce> 
lebrated  class  of  women  in  India,  is  rapidly  decreasing 
both  in  numbers  and  talent. 

During  the  magnificent  reigns  of  the  early  Hindoo  Ra« 
jabs,  these  Nautch  girls,  or  Bayaderes,  officiated  in  the 
temples  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  and  in  the  later  dynasty  of  tha 
Moghul  Emperors  they  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  State. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  most  beautiful  children,  and 
while  the  rest  of  their  sex  grew  up  in  natural  ignorance, 
they  were  taught  every  accomplishment  that  could  give 
an  attractive  power  to  the  mind,  or  add  to  the  graces  of  a 
pefspa  tjiat  was  already  exquisite  In  lU  native  simplicity. 


From  the  circnmstanee  of  their  being  with  the  court 
their  manners  were  polished.  They  had  likewise  a  great 
share  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  country :  in  short, 
they  possessed  extensive  influence,  and,  from  their  attain- 
ments, it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  although  they  did  not 
advance  the  morality,  they  nevertheless  tended  very 
much  to  improve  the  habits  of  all  ranks. 

About  the  end  of  April  the  Tourists  began  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  and  had  attained  an  eleva. 
tion  of  2,600  feet,  when,  between  Bauhr  and 
Soobahtoo,  they  had  this  pleasant  adventure  : — 

We  travelled  upon  an  excellent  road,  which  lay  through 
jungle,  and  was  very  winding.  The  morning  was  ex- 
tremely fresh  and  pleasant,  which,  after  the  heat  of  the 
plains,  was  most  renovating.  On  the  route,  we  met  the 
Rajah  of  Naan  returning  with  his  bride  from  the  moan- 
tains.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  many  hun- 
dred persons,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  and  in  a 
very  handsome  Cbumpala,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth, 
and  profusely  ornamented  with  gold :  his  young  wifis  was 
carried,  followed  by  her  female  relatives  and  attendants 
in  other  Chumpauns.  They,  together  with  horaemen 
gaily  attired,  bearing  many  coloured  flags.  Falconers 
with  hawks,  rude  music,  elephants,  camels,  Palkees, 
Hill  Porters  with  northern  countenances^  and  a  host  of 
fine  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs,  formed  a  splendid  pageant,  in 
the  midst  of  this  beautiful  scene.  The  bride  we  wer« 
told  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Kytul. 

The  following  anecdote  is  diverting  from  its  ab- 
surdity, and>  as  no  serious  mischief  is  involved,  one 
may  laugh  without  the  imputation  of  ill-nature. 

A  fatiguing,  but  very  pleasant,  ride  of  six  or  seven 
miles  brought  us  to  our  Bechoba,  which  was  pitched  at 
a  water  mill  near  the  hamlet  of  KotuL  Those  of  our 
followers  who  had  come  from  Gwalior  and  the  Deccan, 
were  excessively  fatigued  by  this  first  trial  of  mountain 
roads ;  and,  upon  descending  to  the  coot  clear  stream  at  KotuI, 
they  ran  headlong  into  it,  and  then  stretched  themselves 
on  its  swarded  banks  in  seemingly  an  eternal  repoee. 

It  was  a  delightful  spot.  There  was  a  seclusion  from 
the  world,  a  freshness  in  the  verdure,  a  sparkling  in  the 
streamlet,  a  subdued  wildoess  in  the  prospect.  We  wars 
enjoying  our  breakfast,  having  pick«i  some  white  rasp* 
berries,  the  first  that  we  had  seen,  and  were  pouring  out 
our  thoughts  upon  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  the 
Himalaya,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  yell  of  despair, 
followed  by  horrible  vociferations  of  '<Sheytattn  !  Shey- 
taun!**  and  upon  running  out  we  perceived  one  of  our 
fattest  Hindoo  servants,  rushing  he  knew  not  wheie, 
with  both  his  hands  glued  far  bsck  below  his  hips,  and 
his  long  white  Inngootee,  or  waist-cloth,  his  only  dress, 
streaming  in  most  unwarrantable  disarray  between  his 
legs.  He  bellowed  «<  Sheytaun"  (Satsn,  Satan  I)  again 
and  again,  till  the  dell  rang.  As  he  appeared  insane,  we 
had  him  entrapped ;  but  he  continued  capering  aa  if  pos- 
sessed by  every  demon  In  the  nether  sphere,  nor  would 
he  move  his  hands  from  where  he  had  fastened  them. 
We  could  obtain  no  answer  from  him,  and  were  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  cause  of  this  conduct,  until  one  of  his 
companions,  from  the  crowd  which  had  collected  opon 
hearing  these  elaborate  cries,  told  us,  that  afler  bathinf 
he  had  chosen  a  place  among  some  bushes  to  sit  down, 
where,  as  if  enchanted,  he  had  sprung  up  and  began  per- 
forming these  many  antics.  He  pointed  to  the  spot  which 
was  close  by,  and  we  discovered  that  the  hapless  HinAoo 
had  sat  down  in  a  clump  of  gigantic  nettles.  There  was 
no  cure  for  it  but  patience.  However,  as  the  poor  man 
fancied  that,  according  to  the  observances  of  his  reliflon, 
he  had  by  the  unfolding  of  his  Inngootee  rendered  hlmaelf 
impure,  he  jumped  into  the  water  to  perform  h4s  ablu- 
tions ;  but,  alas  I  his  stinging  tortures  were  redoubled  by 
the  cold  immersion,  which  he  tried  to  relieve,  by  potting 
(he  muscles  of  his  face  and  body  into  every  possible  con- 
tortion,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  every  Odty 
and  Demi-god  that  he  in  the  midst  of  his  anguish  could 
remember,  to  soothe  the  burning  pain. 

The  tourist  reached  the  headquarters  of  the 
Goorka  battalions^  where  he  found  his  friends 
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the  Genrds^  who  had  prerionsly  explored  seTeral 
parts  of  the  mountains. 

Fixing  their  temporary  headquarters  at 
Koteghor^  these  enterprising  friends  made  long 
exconions  among  the  superior  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas^  and  the  high-lying  villages,  and  re- 
sidences of  the  mountain  chiefs.  Of  the  latter 
ve  can  afford  hut  this  passing  glimpse : — 

We  licfan  to  ascend  the  mural  flank  of  a  mountain,  by 
bqre  rude  stepfl^  from  which  circumatanca  we  called  it 
Udder-Hill,  nntll  we  reached  a  wood,  through  which  we 
ddcended  gradually,  and  arrived  at  another  streamlet, 
iquallj  dear  aa  the  former,  that  rushed  amongst  masses 
of  mtea-ilate.  The  hanks  of  it  were  of  a  steatitic  nature, 
f  liiten'mg,  and  so  yery  slippery,  that  we  found  it  extremely 
diilicolt  to  climb  the  ascent  opposite,  which  fortunately 
vu  not  long.  I  was  obliged  to  take  off  my  shoes,  and 
BK  Iwth  hands  and  feet  to  surmount  the  slope,  which 
vai  Tery  steep.  From  hence  to  Gowra  our  walk  was 
tbroagh  fields,  in  which  we  saw  the  wild  apricot,  the 
pear,  the  willow,  nettles,  butter-cups,  and  strawberries. 

Gown  is  an  agreeable  spot,  on  the  flank  of  a  ridge  of 
the  Himala,  which  juts  into  the  Sntluj.  The  country  in 
the  Ticinity  is  well  tilled,  and  the  Tiews  are  fine.  We 
Me  IDOMT  upon  the  mountains  on  either  hand. 

The  Rajah  of  Rampoor  has  a  small  neat  boose  here, 
dott  to  which  is  a  handsome  temple,  surrounded  with 
an  opeo  tiellis  of  wood.  It  is  consecrated  to  Roggonaut. 
We  sdntied  the  earrings  on  it  rtry  much,  and  praised 
the  uite,  skill,  and  execution  of  the  mountain  artist. 

We  hare  just  been  visited  by  the  Rajah  of  Bussheer,  a 
hindsome  and  rivacious  boy  of  about  thirteen.  He  was 
Mxoopanicd  by  hia  Wuzieer  Teekum  Daas,  and  a  small 
ntinne.  They  were  all  clothed  in  woollen,  from  head  to 
foot,  vith  the  exception  of  the  Rajah,  who  was  dressed 
in  white  linen,  and  wore  a  cap  of  gold  brocade,  with  but 
few  onuments.  We  had  heard  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  goitre,  but,  though  his  neck  was  bare,  we  did  not 
}man  any  symptom  of  such  a  disease.  He  compli- 
■eated  Msjor  Close  upon  his  arriTal  into  his  mountain 
State,  and  not  only  proffiired  kindness,  but  acted  with 
hii  nesning.  Most  of  the  persona  with  him  wore  gar. 
lands  of  flowers,  or  carried  some  in  their  hands.  When 
tfaej  took  leare  they  loaded  us  with  them. 

Our  readers  have  already,  in  our  own  pages  of 
past  months  and  years,  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
itapendoos  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  grandest 
Alpine  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  of 
the  tribes  who  inhabit  it.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  an  abrupt  leave  of  Sir  William  Lloyd's  in- 
teresting narrative,  and  picturesque  and  often 
eloqaent  descriptions^  merely  mentioning  that  he 
crowned  his  adventure  by  reaching,  alone,  the 
Pass  of  Boorendo,  and  come  to  Captain  Alexander 
Gerard's  tour. 

This  gentleman,  with  his  brother,  who  went 
wne  way  with  him,  left  the  Goorka  Battalion's 
headquarters,  at  Soobathoo,  in  the  beginning  of 
Jane,  1S21,  with  the  requisite  number  of  guides, 
attendants,  hill-porters,  and  supplies ;  and  well 
fanuahed  with  all  sorts  of  scientific  instruments. 
AWt  the  middle  of  Junei  they  were  exploring 
the  iQowy  passes  of  Bundajon  and  Yorsoo, 
vhieh  are  from  15,000  to  16^000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Their  camp  was  generally,  in 
these  altitudes,  pitched  in  a  lower  level,  in  the 
'^n  of  the  birch  and  the  juniper,  or  at  about 
12,000  feet. 

Before  going  farther,  we  shall  indulge  in  a 
peep,  after  the  tourist  had  left  the  Pass  of 
Bsorendo  behind  him,  and  obtained  a  sort  of 


Pisgah-view  towards  what  we  may  call  the  Tar« 
tar  side  of  the  mountains. 

We  left  Boorendo  at  half-paat  twelve ;  the  flrat  mils 
and  a  half  led  over  snow,  which,  as  the  declivity  was 
pretty  steep,  we  slid  down  most  of  the  way,  by  seating 
ourselves  upon  a  blanket.  This  mode  of  descending  is 
invariably  practised  by  the  mountaineera  where  there  are 
no  rocks ;  then  we  had  a  dreadfully  dangeroua  footpath 
along  the  rugged  aide  of  the  dell :  it  led  through  several 
clumps  of  birches,  and  crossed  eight  or  ten  snow-beds, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  or  more ;  below  which, 
at  the  depth  of  500  or  600  feet,  were  piles  of  large  stones ; 
the  snow-beds  delayed  us  considerably,  as' the  guides  had 
to  cut  steps,  or  rather  notches,  of  a  few  inches,  for  the 
feet.  Here,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
upper  limit  of  birches  is  almost  13,000  feet,  and  the 
pines  and  oaks,  which  run  in  belts,  are  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  leas.  We  took  leave  of  the  trees,  and  as* 
cended  a  grassy  spur  to  Sheoo  Ghat,  13,360  feet,  thence 
the  way  descended  towards  the  N.  E.  to  the  limit  of  the 
forest ;  the  extreme  altitude  of  the  birches  was  observed 
at  12,800,  the  pines  at  12,000,  and  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion,  which  was  P*hapur,  at  10,650  feet;  near  this  are 
several  detached  houses,  the  summer-residence  of  shep- 
herds. Two  miles  more,  descending  through  pines,  cur- 
rants, and  roses,  brought  us  to  Soang,  a  village  In 
Koonawur,  which  we  reached  by  alz  p.  ic,  after  a 
journey  of  nine  miles.  Some  of  the  pines  attain  a  great 
size,  and  we  measured  one,  close  to  the  village»  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  The  height  of  the  place  is  9, 100 
feet,  and  the  village  is  pleasantly  nituate,  shadowed  by 
apricots  and  walnuts,  which  surround  it  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  here  there  is  only  one  crop,  and  it  is  poor  ;  the 
grains  are  P'hapnr,  Wheat,  Barley,  Ooa,  Chabroo,  Ogla, 
Bat*hoo,  and  Peas.  Snow  generally  lies  here  for  five 
months,  and  the  rains  are  pretty  regular,  but  not  so 
heavy  as  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya. 

June  19. — Marched  at  5  a.  m.,  the  thermometer  being 
55<* ;  at  first  we  hfid  a  steep  descent  of  1800  feet,  through 
many  varieties  of  forest-trees,  to  a  middling-sized  stream, 
whence  there  was  a  fatiguing  ascent  of  three  miles  to 
camp  at  Chasung,  which  is  about  the  same  height  aa 
Soang;  the  road  was  tolerable,  and  it  lay  chiefly  amongst 
pines  of  three  kinds.  We  stopped  here  till  3  P.  K.,  and 
then  proceeded  to  a  hamlet  named  Chamaling,  about  44 
miles  from  Chasung ;  the  path  descended  steeply  to  the 
level  of  the  Buspa,  a  noble  river,  running  smoothly 
through  a  romantic  valley,  which  the  people  have  a 
vague  tradition  was  formerly  a  lake,  and  it  has  every 
appearance  of  it :  the  channel  is  broad,  and  the  stream 
forms  many  islands  of  sand  and  peebles,  overgrown  with 
barberries  and  willows.  The  level  space  is  frequently 
almost  a  mile  wide,  and  it  is  beautifully  laid  out  in 
fields,  and  diversified  with  apricot,  peach,  and  walnut 
trees.  For  three  miles  the  road  lay  in  this  valley,  and 
we  crossed  the  Buspa  twise  on  wooden  bridges,  on 
account  of  an  impassable  cliff;  we  passed  the  fort  of 
Kumroo,  situate  on  an  abrupt  rock,  upon  the  right  hank 
of  the  river,  and  encamped  in  a  field  of  beans  near  the 
union  of  the  Boktee,  a  stream  of  some  size,  with  the 
Buspa,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Sungla. 

This  valley  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  abrupt  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  which  present  a  great  deal  of  bare  rock. 

It  was  a  leading  object  with  Captain  Gerard, 
and  one  important,  in  a  commercial  view,  to 
penetrate  toGaroo,  by  Bekhur ;  but  this  he  was 
unable  fully  to  accomplish,  the  Chinese  func- 
tionaries and  subordinates  on  the  frontier, 
though  personally  civil  and  even  hospitable  and 
courteous,  rigidly  refusing  to  permit  his  ad- 
vance. After  many  a  detour  to  explore  the 
passes,  we  find  him  at  Chitkool,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Table  Land,  on  the  progress  to  Bekhur> 
by  an  old  route  near  the  Sutluj.  At  Chit- 
kool, the  highest  village  in  the  valley  of  the 
Buspa,  and  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet, 
he  was  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  explore  diff^reqt 
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moontain  rontet  mnd  passes^  as  it  wai  found  inu 
possible  to  procure  guides  for  so  hazardous  an 
attempt ;  and  the  people  of  the  Tillage  warned 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  following  the  course  he 
desired,  unless  his  party  were  covered  from  tup 
to  toe  with  sheep-skins.  1  he  clothing  of  those 
Tartar  mountaineers  is  such  at  might  suit  8ibe- 
riBj  and  yet  no  more  than  they  require  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  We  confess  that  the 
glimpses  of  their  manners  and  condition,  re* 
vealed  in  the  course  of  Captain  Gerard's  sor* 
rey  of  the  passes  and  routes,  constitute  not  the 
least  attractive  feature  of  his  narrative,  un- 
wearied as  he  is  in  scientific  observation.  At 
Chitkool  he  observes  :— 

I  in  vain  Mdeavourtd,  bf  extravagant  offen,  to  fat  a 
guide  to  aecompany  me  to  Nielnof  i  and  from  what  I 
ezpvrieiiced  on  the  panage  of  the  Chaiunf  Ghat,  I  am 
now  quite  convinced  that  this  ie  not  the  proper  teason 
lor  travertinfr  the  moie  elevated  rtdgee.  April,  Maf, 
October,  and  November  are  laid  to  he  the  most  favour- 
able monthf ;  ihice  a  single  rainy  day  would  make  the 
attempt  very  danferous.  Seversi  years  agO|  eighteen 
people  perished  in  crossing  to  Neilnog,  since  which 
time  few  loaded  travellers  have  ventured  by  this  route, 
and  the  tribute  of  copper  and  lead  to  Bussahir  is  general- 
ly sent  by  Bekhur.  All  my  informants  stated  that  there 
was,  on  the  smalleit  allowance,  one  and  a- half  day*s 
journey  over  the  snow)  and  they  addedi  that  my  people 
could  never  accomplish  it  without  a  co?ering  of  sheep- 
akin  from  top  to  toe.  At  Chitkool  there  is  one  Lama. 
He  is  of  the  Geloopa  sect,  who  wear  yellow  caps ;  there 
is  also  a  Mane  and  Chostin,  and  two  or  three  wooden 
cylinders,  which  are  turned  on  their  axee  for  sacred  pur- 
poers.*  The  Lama  chiefly  holds  his  situation,  and  pro. 
cores  subsistence  by  writing  and  printing,  from  a  block  of 
wood,  sacred  sentences.         •  •         • 

We  were  all  in  motion  by  8  a^  M.  The  Lama,  soli- 
citous for  our  safety,  or  rather  his  own,  invoked  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  and  was  very  ezpeit  in  repeating  the 
Saerrd  words  Oom  Mane  paee  me  Oanu  He  prayed  for 
a  fair 'day,  but  with  no  effect ;  for  we  had  not  proceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  it  rained,  and  did  not  cease  the 
whole  day. 

The  repetition  of  this  sentence,  with  varying 
degrees  of  velocity,  the  greater  rapidity  evinc- 
ing the  greater  fervour  of  devotion,  seems  to 
comprehend  nearly  the  whole  personal  religion 
of  those  people.  Some  of  them  have  chaplets 
or  rosaries  with  which  they  number  their  daily 
repetitions,  and  the  desired  number  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eight. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  made  beasts  of  burden  in 
these  mountainous  regions.  They  were  often 
net  in  flocks,  carrying  salt  and  wool ;  and  when 
Captain  Gerard,  at  one  period  of  his  progress, 
was  advised  by  a  TarUr  chieftain  to  use  their 
services,  each  sheep  was  loaded  with  twenty 
pounds  of  grain,  to  be  eaten  before  the  bearers 
were  ate  themselves.  The  sheep  generally  made 
their  daily  Journey  with  more  ease  than  the  hu- 
man carriers.  Ten  miles  by  the  perambulator 
was  reckoned  good  marching. 
.  A  Tartar  friend,  whom  the  tourist  had  made 
in  one  of  the  villages,  informed  him  that  the 
Report  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  being  encamped  in 
the  Bo4ir«>ndo    Pass,  spread  like  lightning  throughout 

*  The  whirligigs,  or  wooden  cylinders,  are  filled  with 
rolls  of  sacred  writings,  and  move  on  points  like  a  horl- 
aontal  h  heel :  they  are  set  in  motion  by  scjournera  or 
pilgrims,  ai^d  br  the  resideaU  of  the  spot,  for  devout  pur- 
potil. 


Koonawnr.  The  Chinese,  on  learning  it,  wees  inHsntly 
in  agitation,  and  people  from  Chubmng  and  Tbooliog 
had  assembled  at  Bekhur  to  stop  lu.  *<Tbe  IsteitHc 
counts,**  he  said,  **  stated  that  there  were  upwards  of  iOO 
people  at  Bekhur,  who  were  disposed  to  allow  us  to  rack 
the  villagei  but  not  a  step  beyond  it.**  • 

Thungee  baa  two  divisions,  Gramung  and  Henmof,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  between  them  is  a  LaiBS*i 
place  of  worship.  I  encamped  at  the  former,  which  ii 
pleasantly  perched  upon  a  southern  hill  slope^  the  hoQM 
rising  over  each  other  with  the  inclination  of  tbc  loiL 
There  are  few  fields  here  ;  but  they  are  thriving.  Tht 
grains  are  wheat,  barley,  phapur,  ooa,  and  cheenfe,  with 
some  patches  of  turnips  and  peas ;  the  whole  laid  oat  end 
intersected  by  aqueducts,  whose  banks  are  adorned  with 
walnut,  apricot,  apple,  aud  poplar  trees.  The  spriest 
crop  was  destroyed  by  a  sefere  frost,  which  occorrel 
when  they  were  in  blossom  ;  but  the  apples  and  walanti 
promise  abundance.  The  houses  are  well  built,  tad 
roofed  with  birch,  bark,  and  earth.  Each  hasadorchnc, 
or  pole,  with  a  fiig  of  white  cloth,  inscribed  with  ihe 
sacred  sentence,  '*  Oom  Msne  paee  me  Oom,**  sormoaDird 
by  a  black  chouree  (cow^s  tail.)  Thrre  is  a  Gelong  and 
five  Nuns  here,  all  habitrd  in  led  cloth.  The  Nuni  were 
shy,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  approach  thrm ;  aever. 
theless,  they  stared  at  me  all  day  from  the  balconiei  of 
their  retreat.  There  are  thousandii  of  Manes  and  Chestiai 
in  this  vicinity,  aud  several  sacred  Cylinders. 

In  preparing  for  the  inroad  on  Bekhur,  and  at 
a  considerable  village  of  the  Tartar  borderers, 
named  Murung,  situated  in  the  deli  of  the  Sutluj, 
Captain  Gerard  met  with  an  accomplished  Lams, 
who  understood  and  wrote  Hindoosta nee,  Tartar, 
and  several  other  dialects  in  their  different  cha. 
raeters ;  carved  on  stone,  and  cut  wooden  blocks 
for  printing  sacred  sentences.  This  person,  who 
had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Bussahir  Rajah, 
advised  Captain  Gerard  to  write  to  the  Garpsa 
or  Governor  of  Garoo,  apprising  him  of  his  de- 
sire to  pass  the  frontier,  and  pay  his  respects  to 
so  great  a  man.  He  accordingly  had  three  letters 
prepared  to  three  different  functionaries^  strictlj 

observing  the  proper  etiquette. 

Each  of  the  letters  was  folded  in  a  khuttuk  or  tilk 
scarf,  with  the  upper  cover  sealed  all  round.  The  khut- 
tuks  to  the  Garpan  and  Zon^poon  cost  three  lupees  each, 
and  that  to  the  officer  at  Mui  mokh  eight  annai ;  the  two 
first  personages  were  addressed  Rimboche,  which  is  ese 
of  their  titles.  Some  pyramids  of  sugar,  a  few  alniondi 
and  dates,  in  cloth  hags,  sealed  and  directed,  aceompaaisd 
the  letters,  agreeably  to  the  esublished  custom. 

With  these  documents  in  his  possession  he  ad- 
vanced ;  andj  he  says— 

In  descending  to  Nisung,  I  met  a  flock  of  goats  sod 
sheep  laden  with  salt  from  Pekhur,  tended  by  three 
Koonawurees,  who  said  that  the  Chlneee  had  assenblvd 
in  force  about  two  miles  on  the  hither  side  of  Bekhur,  and 
had  thougbu  of  advancing  to  Keoobrung  Pass  to  meet  eac. 

The  rocks  near  this  are  of  a  dark  blue  slate,  Ismio* 
ated,  and  easily  worked  for  tlie  inscription  of  the  m)sUc 
sentence — *<  Oom  Mane  paee  me  Oom.**  Nisnng  Is  ele- 
vated abo-re  10,000  feet  from  the  sea,  and,  in  suoiiaer, 
possesses  an  agreeable  cUmate  :  the  thermometer  at  san* 
rise  was  M*',  and  the  maximum  of  the  day  ^6^,  The 
tenants  are  Tartars,  who  are  the  slaves  of  superstition. 
Bach  house  has  its  Durchut,  or  p<>le  and  flag,  on  which 
are  neatly  printed  mystic  words  in  diflferentcoloots,fScb 
alternating  with  the  other.  A  black  yak*a  Ull  ia  always 
fastened  above  the  flag  i  cylinders,  aa  before  described, 
are  frrquently  attachrd  to  the  pole,  and  are  eoastructsd 
so  as  to  revoJTe  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  a  very  con- 
venient  sgeticy  for  mitigHting  the  more  rigioroiis  excrciee 
of  manual  devotion.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  tumuli, 
consecrated  to  the  Deotas,  by  sprigs  of  juniper,  piKes  of 
quarts,  or  rags,  to  wh<ch  travelleia  add  their  offering.  I 
remarked  a  custom  here  similar  to  that  of  the  Scotch 
farmeiSy  who,  on  commencing  harvest,  plait  some  of  ths 
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Int  cit  ilalki  9i  toroit  and  fix  thtm  0¥«r  the  chimn«y- 

pjeci  tiii  next  bairest.  The  Tartan  faiten  three  italki 
ef  hultj  ojtr  the  outtide  of  the  door,  the  ean  hanging 
iom :  tftrj  door  in  the  Tillage  was  thua  omametit^d. 
Scfuii  ktndi  of  head-dreiaet  are  worn  hetei  the  women 
are  birebetdtod,  the  hair  flowiof  looat  about  their  ahould* 
en:  tome  of  the  men  wear  the  common  Bunahir  cap; 
othoiy  cip<  tlmilarly  shaped,  but  of  red  blanket ;  a  hw 
kare  haU  lilce  oar  own,  but  with  a  narrower  rim  ;  thef 
ire  of  yellow  cloth,  fringed  with  red  worsted  thread,  dl- 
Ttrpn;  in  radii  from  the  crown,  and  hanging  loote  all 
roand.  Tbii  laat  form  of  cap  is  rrry  neat. 

There  it  a  considerable  extent  of  cultivation  snrronnd- 
in|  the  village;  the  crops  are  chiefly  barley,  phapurj  and 
ooa,  aod  hare  a  promising  appearance.  ....  In 
the  ereniog  (20th  July]  two  Gelong?,  or  monks,  paid 
me  t  Tiiit.  They  were  clad  in  red  blankets ;  one  wore  a 
red  peaked  cap,  the  other  a  hat  of  Engl'sh  form,  of  a 
lifhtith  gray  colovr,  and  broad  rim,  like  a  Quaker's. 
Tbrj  chanted  a  melancholy  strain,  and  marked  time  with 
a  tamboariae,  adorned  with  pieces  of  silk  of  many  colour*. 
One  of  the  Gelongs  had  a  human  thigh  bone  pierced  with 
two  holes,  through  which  he  blew,  and  it  sounded  like 
the  acttd  shell  of  the  Hindoos.  With  the  exc<*piioti  of 
theCelooj^  I  found  nobody  but  old  women  and  children, 
ail  the  adults  haTing  gone  to  Garoo  fdr  salt  aod  wool. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  I  made  a  journey  of  six  miles  and 
abalf,  0)s  restingplace  for  travellers,  named  Oorcha. 
Thrn  youths,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old,  accum- 
^asied  me  as  guides :  they  had  handsome  prepossessing 
counieiuncei,  of  the  Tartar  feature.  1  had  difficulty  in 
tiplai&ing  myself  to  them  at  the  outset  of  the  march ; 
hot  bariDg  copied  a  few  words  from  my  vocabulary  into 
ny  roate.book,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  lad  who 
aniicipated  my  meaning,  I  was  pretty  successful.    .     . 

I  met  tvo  Chinese  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats, 
laden  rntih  salt,  on  their  way  to  Nisung.  They  were 
fnitk  and  welI*disposed  ;  and,  on  my  asking  them  if  I 
Tdold  be  permitted  to  reach  Bekbar,  they  laughed 
heartily,  tod  said,  <<  Oh,  no,**  making  prohibitory  signs 
at  the  <Ame  time. 

Nothing  in  the  Alps  or  Pyreneea  can  be  more 
lorely  than  the  laDdscapes  fuuad  immediately 
belovthe  lines  of  perpetual  snow,  and  at  li,000 
feet  of  elevation,  oti  the  north  side  of  the  Hima- 
\im,  aod  gliiping  from  the  table  land.  Here 
The  fut  of  the  coantry  suffers  a  sadden  and  remark- 
sb,e  change,  to  the  amazement  of  the  traveller,  who  is 
led  by  the  lUte  and  complexiod  of  nature  in  the  Hima- 
hyao  ridge,  crossed  from  the  Indian  side,  to  expect  per. 
petoalrigurs,  barrennese,  and  masses  of  eVer-resting  snow. 
Afeoat smile  below  this,  the  peaked  mountains  are  limit, 
tdjihsralley  expands,  and  the  travsUer  finds  himself 
ivrounded  by  a  more  connected  land,  whose  surface  is 
nfularly  aloped,  and  productive  at  vast  heights;  whole 
Mda  of  loose  gravelly  soil,  steeply  inclined,  are  formed 
hy  the  crumblmg  of  the  loftier  regions.  The  Tagla, 
M«  pars  as  the  snow  from  which  It  risesi  had  a  greater 
•^vsmI,  and  was  gently  ruflled  by  pebbles  of  many  col. 
*ttn:  the  banks  were  of  gravel  and  soil  richly  clothed 
*ith  Tartaric  Whln«;  and  along  the  margiu  of  the 
«raa  «r|  t  slip  Of  the  greenest  sward.  The  delJ  had 
ttopsasi  of  a  bow.shot,  from  the  limit  of  which  the 
■•aotains  rose  in  vast  connected  amasses,  with  a  soft  and 
■*cUiDg  surface,  and  entered  the  region  of  perpetual 
>^«v  at  a  heifht  fiar  beyond  its  equinoctial  boundary. 
Ahead,  the  dell  was  closed  in  by  table-land,  just  patched 
vitb  now.  The  son  shune  bright,  and  gave  an  agree. 
**^  varmth  and  liveliness  to  everything  around ;  we 
f^  in  aoiaxement  upon  the  scene.  The  rocks  here 
^wholly  liiucsioii^  of  a  variety  of  hues,  and  crumbling 
**jy  tt  their  surface,  form  a  fine  soil. 

Near  thie  charming  scene,  the  Tartar  boys 
^J*Mvsred  three  large  deer,  of  a  peculiar  species ; 
ud  ose  of  them  was  driven  into  a  ravine,  and 
^jllwTwith  stones  and  sticks ;  for  none  of  the 

'  li  it  uo(  the  Last,  and  not  the  first  cut  sulks  thi«t 
^  (has  used,  and  called  the  Kim^outt  or  the  Maiden  ? 


siztf.five  persons,  forming  the  partj^  appear  to 

have  earrled  fire-arms.    The  deer  was  dressed^ 

and  found  good  eating.     Advancing  for  some 

days,  Captain  Gerard  expected  to  find  picqueta 

of  Tartars  guarding  the  passes ;  but  none  were 

seen ;  though  near  the  Passes  of  Hookeo  he  mel 

three  Koonawuree  Tartarsi  with  a  floek  of  sheep, 

laden  with  grain  and  woolj  (not  their  own,)  who 

announced  that  the  Chinese  were  at  hand^  and 

would  not  permit  him  to  advance  beyond  the  firsi 

fort ;  and,  shortly  after,  he  was  challenged  by  a 

party  of  a  doaen,  and  ordered  to  stop  where  he 

was.    He  produced  his  letters,  which  were  in 

stantly  forwarded  by  mounted  messengers,  by  the 

orders  of  a  peron  who  seemed  to  be  the  superior  j 

and  messengers  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 

assemble  the  people  of  the  scattered  villages,  as 

if  an  invasion  of  Europeans  had  been  expected. 

Here  I  found  a  couple  of  black  tents,  and  a  Tartar 
plcqoet  of  about  thirty  people,  who  had  l»eeo  encamped 
three  weeks,  waiting  my  arrival,  having  heard  of  my  ap« 
proach  when  I  was  at  Booreodo  Pass ;  they  had  all 
horses,  which  were  running  about  loose,  grating.  The 
people  were  very  civil  and  good<4iatQred,  but  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposals  for  my  visiting  fiiekhor,  which  I 
reckoned  about  two  miles  distant,  in  a  N.  £.  directions 
They  are  stout  muscular  men,  with  the  Chinese  features^ 
all  well  and  comfortably  dressed  in  sooklat,  or  thick 
woollen  cloth ;  their  outer  garment  reaches  below  the 
knees,  and  has  long  sleeves ;  trousers,  and  boots  with  a 
leather  sole;  the  part  answering  to  the  stocking  is  of  tar- 
tan, and  is  tied  with  a  garter.  They  are  all  toreheaded, 
the  hair  plaited  into  a  long  tail.  Baoh  had  a  knife  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  with  sn  ornamented  brass  or 
silver  case,  a  gung^a,  or  iron  pipe,  for  smoking,  and  a 
mepcha,  or  steel,  for  striking  fire.  The  pipe  is  of  the 
shape  of  tobacco-pipes  at  home,  but  longer  ;  It  is  of  iron, 
frequently  inlaid  with  silver,  and  has  a  silver  bowL  Ths 
tents  appeared  comfortable :  they  were  of  black  yak*s 
hair,  made  into  a  blanket,  double  poled,  and  round  at 
the  ends ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  ftet  long,  ten  broad,  and 
six  or  seven  high. 

Captain  Gerard  was  here  encamped  at  an  ele- 

vation  of  16,200,  yet  the  soil  was  rich  and  the 

grass  luxuriant.     The  atmosphere,  at  night,  was 

singularly  clear,  the  stars  shone  with  great  bril. 

liancy,  and  the  traveller  seems  to  have  enjoyed 

his  astronomical   observations  and  his  bivouac 

exceedingly.    He  says: — 

Thto  gulaty  had  a  Vert  grand  si^pssrance,  and  Mm«  of 
the  stars  in  it  Could  almost  be  counted.  I  sat  outside  the 
tent  for  an  hour,  gating  upon  the  scene ;  and  nest  mora- 
ing,  although  the  temperature  was  below  freeging,  I  could 
not  resist  the  pleasure  t  contemplated,  in  seeing  the  moon 
and  Jupiter  before  daybreak,  and  which  was  amplv  rea- 
lized in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  planet,  long  befttrb 
Innshinb  reached  us ;  althohgh  we  vi^ere  in  an  open  and 
insuLited  plain,  far  distant  from  the  intercepting  shade  of 
the  highest  mountains ;  the  clouds  on  the  great  snowy 
chain  were  illuminated  by  ihe  sun,  and  aasumed  the 
most  beHutifot  diversity  of  tluts,  sui passing  in  lustre  tbb 
brightest  gold. 

A  scene  of  greater  grandeur  cannot  easily  be 
Imagined. 

The  three  Tartar  boys  conducted  themselves 
most  satisfactorily  to  their  temporary  employer, 
and  gave  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  whole 
race,  whom  he  finally  considered  superior  to  the 
Hindoos,  atid  the  frankest  and  most  honest  people 
he  had  met  with  in  India,  "  without  craft  aod 
without  ingratitude,  and  that  may  be  trusted  to 
the  world's  end/'    Captain  Gerard  had  hitherto 
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■een  only  what  may  be  tenned  border  or  fron- 
tier villages :  bat,  early  in  AngoBt^  be  descended 
the  stupendous  Peeming  Pass,  and  approached 
the  first  town  in  Chinese  Tartary,  Shipke.  The 
natural  bulirarksi  which  here  divide  vast  empires, 
are  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  One 
mass  of  rock  rises  from  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj,  at 
an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  to  the  height  of 
18,500  feet  1  The  imagination  of  a  European 
may  heap  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
conceive  the  sublime  height  of  this  mighty  bar- 
rier of  nations  ;  and  a  peak  behind  this  rises  to 
the  height  of  22,600  feet ! 

The  harvest  was  just  over  when  Captain  Ger- 
ard reached  Shipke ;  and  he  witnessed  the  re- 
joicings at  the  usual  autumnal  festival.  Crowds 
of  people  were  dancing,  singing,  and  playing 
upon  drums,  cymbals,  and  double  flageolets. 

The  mea  an  ttout  and  well  clothed,  and,  in  dreai  and 
appearance,  reeemble  thoee  at  Bekhur ;  they  wear  neck* 
lacef,  on  which  are  strung  lereral  large  piecet  of  a  lub- 
•tance  like  amber,  called  Pothil,  beads  of  coral,  and  tome 
that  looked  like  rubiet  and  emeralde ;  the  females  are 
also  stout,  and  are  ooyered  from  head  to  foot  with  orna- 
ments ;  as,  large  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  pewter  or  sil- 
ver, and  numerons  chains  hanging  from  their  shoulders, 
strung  with  cowrie  shells,  and  beads  of  pewter,  brass, 
coral,  and  coloured  glass. 

About  sunset,  the  chief  person  of  the  place  paid  me  a 
visit,  and  informed  me  that  orders  had  been  received  from 
Lahassa,  some  months  ago,  to  make  no  friends  of  Euro- 
peans,  and  to  furnish  them  neither  with  food  nor  fire- 
wood. When  I  was  at  dinner,  it  was  intimated  that  a 
letter  from  the  Garpan  of  the  interior  had  jast  arri?ed ; 
I  ordered  it  to  be  brought,  but  the  courier  would  only 
deliver  it  in  person.  After  dinner,  he  made  his  appearance 
with  the  letter  folded  in  a  blanket,  tied  to  his  back,  and 
although  he  was  three  days  from  Bekhur,  he  had  not  un- 
loosed it.  I  understand  that  where  there  is  a  regular 
horse-poet,  as  between  Lahassa  and  Garoo,  the  orders 
are  remarkably  rigorous ;  the  bundle  is  sealed  fast  to  the 
rider,  who  is  again  sealed  to  his  hone,  and  no  inconve- 
nience, however  great,  admits  of  his  dismounting,  until 
he  reaches  the  relief  stage,  where  the  leal  is  examined. 

The  Garpan  had  returned  a  Khutttikj  and  per- 
formed  every  usual  courtesy :  but  the  desire  of 
the  traveller  to  advance  was  absolutely  resisted. 
The  Governor  8  letter  was  plain,  and  brief,  and 
neatly  written,  in  a  peculiar  character.  All  this 
while>  and  in  many  rough  journeys^  and  falls,  and 
long  slides  in  the  snow,  the  instruments  had 
escaped-  undamaged  ;  and  the  tourist,  though  he 
had  failed  in  his  great  object,  diligently  con- 
tinued his  observations.  The  Chinese,  though 
under  the  necessity  of  stopping  his  progress, 
would  not  uncivilly  hurry  him  back;  and  he 
was  greatly  pleased  with  their  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners,  when  they  said  that,  although  the 
orders  of  the  Garpan  must  be  respected,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  meet  and  part  friends.  The 
Tartars  were  equally  friendly.    He  relates : — 

Both  here  and  at  Bekhur,  although  they  had  left  their 
roof  purposely  to  stop  us,  they  advanced  with  an  air  of 
good  humour  and  friendship  that  we  never  observe  on 
the  confines  of  an  Asiatic  Government. 

A  short  tima  after  my  return  to  Changreshing,  half  a 
down  of  them  came  with  grain  and  a  fat  sheep,  which 
they  insisted  on  my  taking  as  a  proof  of  our  parting  on 
terms  of  mutual  conciliation.  They  would  receive  no 
money  in  return,  but  accepted  of  eight  seers  (sixteen 
pounds)  of  dry  tobacso. 

here  is  a  marked  distinction  among  these 


tribes  themselves^  although  they  bave  no  feature 
in  common  with  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  they 
maintain  no  intercourse.  They  eat  buUock'i 
flesh.  The  Lamas  are  a  different  tribe  from  the 
other  Koonawuree  Tartars : — 

They  have  small  eyes  and  high  cheek-bones,  alopiof  to 
the  chin,  which  is  generally  pointed,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  either  mustachios  or  a  beard.  They  are  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  have  as  many  as  they  can 
aflbrd  to  purchase.  These  are  chiefly  necklaces  and  car- 
rings,  formed  of  beads  of  silver,  coral,  and  other  predom 
stones :  they  have  also  tassels  of  red  beads  hanging  fron 
the  rear  of  their  caps,  and  wear  bracelets  andailver  chaini 
round  their  necks. 

There  are  three  principal  sects  amongst  the  Lsaui: 
Neengma,  Dookpa,  and  Geloopa.  The  two  former  war 
red  caps,  the  last,  yellow  ones.  The  Dookpaa  and  Ge- 
loopas  seldom  marry ;  I  believe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  so;  but  there  is  no  restraint  on  the  Neengnsa. 
The  Gelongs  and  Nuns  are  the  chief  votaries  among  the 
Lamas,  and  never  concern  themselves  about  worldlj 
cares.  They  are  always  chanting  hymns,  or  printinf 
and  writing  sacred  sentences ;  it  is  rare  to  see  a  Gdong 
who  is  not  singing ;  and  if  he  is  asked  a  question  he  an- 
swers it  and  resumes  his  song,  which  is  generally  the  &• 
vourite  invocation — *'  Oom  Mane  paee  me  Oom.*^  Th« 
Nuns  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  seldom  leaving  their  coo- 
vents.  There  is  a  sect  of  wandering  Lamaa,  called 
Khampas,  who  are  similar  to  the  Yogees  of  Hindottas. 
They  visit  the  sacred  places,  and  subsist  partly  hj  beg. 
ging.  Some  of  them  are  very  humorous  fellows :  they  pat 
on  a  mask,  perform  a  dance,  singinsr  and  acrampaofin; 
it  with  a  drum.  The  most  laughable  scene  of  this  kind 
I  witnessed  was  at  Hango,  where  two  Khampaa,  with  a 
fiddle  each,  played,  sang,  and  danced  all  at  once,  with 
great  activity,  holding  the  fiddle  over  the  head,  behind 
the  back,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  positions. 

The  Tartar  villages  are  neat,  and  are  frequently  in 
detached  portions.  Hie  houses  are  fiat  roofed,  and 
covered  with  earth.    They  are  ill  built,  on  account  of  the 

scarcity  of  wood The  Tartars  frequently 

take  their  dram  of  spirituona  liquor  in  the  cold  morn- 
ings; and  in  their  journeys  over  the  arid  mountaini, 
where  water  is  frequently  beyond  reach,  they  take  a  diA. 
of  tea  before  starting,  which  is  said  to  be  an  eicelleat 
preservative  against  thirst.  The  tea  is  procured  from 
Garoo :  but  it  has  no  flavour,  and  is  otherwise  very  h*L 
They  prepare  it  by  boiling  water  and  infusion,  aa  we  do ; 
but  substituting  for  milk  and  sugar,  salt,  ghee,  and  ata, 
(butter  and  flour.)    I  liked  the  tea  very  much. 

They  perform  pilgrimages  to  sacred  lakes, 
temples,  and  other  places;  but  the  whirli^ 
appears  the  great  implement  of  religion ;  and, 
in  some  places,  two  or  three  of  them  at  once  are 
kept  in  operation  by  water  power.  We  should^ 
however,  imagine  that  Captain  Gerard's  account 
of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  Lamas  is  im- 
perfect. In  one  of  their  grandest  places  of 
worship  he  saw  the  following  hideous  idol  or 
image^  called  Dakpo,  which  is  said  to  represent 
Mahadeo  in  wrath  :— 

It  is  about  three  yards  high,  and  has  four  ftet,  each 
treading  on  a  man.  Six  arms  are  given  to  the  monster. 
With  the  two  front  ones  he  embraces  a  woman ;  the  next 
hand,  below,  on  the  right,  holds  a  sword,  and  the  third  a 
spear.  Corresponding  to  these  two,  on  his  left  side,  ti 
one  grasping  a  human  skull,  out  of  which  he  appear  to 
be  drinking,  and  in  the  other  ia  a  large  aoorpion.  Round 
his  body  are  tied  a  unmber  of  earthen  balls  repreaenting 
skulls ;  and  altogether  he  has  a  most  horrid  appearance 
In  the  right*hand  room  is  a  gigantic  figure^  at  least 
twelve  feet  high,  called  Shikja  Thooba.  Hia  eounte^ 
nance  is  mild  and  placid,  and  before  him  are  several  bras 
cups  with  fruit  and  water.  In  the  left-hand  room  is  a 
whirligig,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  decorated  with  silk 
hauginga  and  loarfs. 
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ftm  a  ynr,  in  th«  latter  end  of  Angmt,  the  Lemai 
nd  Nnat  of  Kannm  end  Lnbning  eseemble  at  Sooni^niim, 
and  nan  in  e  proeenion  tlirougfa  tlie  district,  Hinging  as 
tbcjr  go,  and  atopping  a  few  days  at  each  village ;  and 
thtj  an  fed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  arrived  here  on 
the  23d,  and  paid  me  a  visit  the  following  day.  They 
Rof  me  a  song  whidi  I  thoaght  very  agreeable :  the 
Dosic  of  ilie  choms  was  soft  and  melodioos,  and  they 
ibNTTfld  the  time  with  great  precision.  On  the  25th  of 
Asfnst,  another  set  came  to  pay  their  rsspectSi  and  re- 
oired  a  present.  Among  the  I^mas  I  saw  many  hand- 
soBie  yonth%  bat  not  a  single  good-looking  Nun  out  of 
flfty.  Pntee  Ram  shrewdly  remarked  that  the  ngly 
lHnalc%  having  little  prospect  of  being  married,  are 
chiefly  those  wlio  retire  to  a  convent. 

Putee  Ram  was  a  chieftain  who  had  beeta  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  British  Goorka  for- 
tretSi  and  well  rewarded  for  the  geographical 
information  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  Bri- 
tish officers.  It  was  Putee  Ram  who^  when  Captain 
Gerard  resolved  to  cross  the  mountains  to  Lu- 
dak,  put  him  up  to  the  plan  of  carrying  grain  on 
the  back  of  sheep,  and  '<  made  a  complete  Tartar 
of  him."  This  Tartar  gentleman  came  one  day 
to  Gerard  equipped  in  his  winter  dress. 

This  was  a  gannent  of  sheep-skia  with  sleeves ;  the 
llMcy  ride  inwards^  and  the  exterior  covered  with  sooklat, 
(blanket ;)  trousers  of  the  same,  and  long  woollen  stock- 
iop ;  aboTo  them  boots,  with  a  leather  shoe  staffed  for 
tiro  inches  with  wool  ;  gloves,  of  thick  flannel,  reaching 
abore  the  elbows.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  had  a 
hbnket  roond  his  waiat,  another  over  his  shoalders,  and 
I  ahavl  wrapped  about  his  head  and  face.  Such,  he  said, 
wai  the  garb  of  a  traveller  in  the  winter  season;  and 
that  he  himself  was  always  accompanied  by  a  mule- load 
•f  blankets,  and  another  dress  similar  to  the  above, 


which  were  all  required  at  night  when  they  were  obliged 
to  repose  upon  the  snow. 

It  was  now  the  tod  of  August,  and  the  jour- 
ney across  the  mountain  ridges,  through  one  pass 
at  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet,  was  attended  with 
great  suflQsring  to  the  whole  party.  They  were  af- 
fected with  headach,  a  very  common  symptom 
at  such  extreme  elevations,  and  benumbed  by 
the  cold  biting  winds.  Their  eyes  also  suffered ; 
and  Captain  Gerard  was  attacked  with  severe 
rheumatism.  The  people  were  found  very  kind 
in  their  manners,  though  nothing  would  bribe 
the  Lafa  or  Chief  of  Peenoo  to  allow  the  travel- 
ler to  proceed  by  the  route  he  wished  to  follow* 
The  Tartars  here,  those  of  Speetee,  are  described 
by  Captain  Gerard  as  **  the  finest  fellows  he 
ever  met  with." 

The  farther  perambulations  of  this  indefatig- 
able explorer  and  observer,  and  his  homeward 
route,  are  less  interesting,  generally  speaking, 
than  his  progress ;  hut  the  entire  work,  in  all  its 
component  parts,  whether  those  contributed  by 
Sir  William  Lloyd  or  the  Gerards,  is  one  which^ 
we  are  persuaded,  will  be  perused  with  pleasure 
by  the  general  reader,  and  with  especial  interest 
by  those  who  are  already  partially  acquainted 
with  the  scenes  traversed  and  the  manners 
described.  We  have  been  tempted  to  quote 
the  mere  results  of  Captain  and  Dr  Gerard's 
scientific  observations ;  but  these,  after  all,  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  learned  at  the  fountain* 
head,  where  we  leave  them. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


We  are  homeward  bound ;  and  our  gallant  bark, 
'Midst  the  roof  h-toned  call  of  the  billows*  song. 
On  the  ihadowy  breast  of  Old  Ocean  dark, 
Ii  rushing,  in  strength  and  beauty,  along. 
The  glad  wind  around  her  sings  wild  and  free^ 
At  the  runs  on  her  path  o*er  the  trackless  sea. 

Stately  and  proudly  ahe  glides  o*er  the  deep, 

With  her  freightage  of  many  a  human  life ; 
She  heeda  not  the  surging  waters  that  sweep 
Befors  and  aronod  her  in  quick-heaving  strife ; 
And,  recklcs  of  danger  from  sunk  rock  or  shoal, 
Bfjoidng,  speeds  on  to  her  far  distant  goaL 

Homeward  bound  !.^we  are  homeward  bound  I 

To  our  ancient  fatherland  we  return. 
How  the  heart  beats  Hat  at  that  thrilling  sound  ! 
And  the  mantling  blood  in  the  cheek  doth  bum; 
And  the  eye  fills  thick  with  unbidden  tears, 
As  we  swell  with  fond  hope,  or  droop  with  dim 
fears. 


Ay,  fears ;  for  we  know  not  what  change  hath  come 

To  those  whom  we  left  in  yon  sea-girt  isle. 
The  heart  that  should  welcome  the  wanderer  home^ 
The  eye  that  should  beam  with  aifiBction*s  smiley 
O  grief !  may  not  look  on  us  now  as  of  old : 
The  heart  may  have  chilled,  the  eye  become  cold  I 

Or  what  if  the  hard  icy  finger  of  death 

Hath  touched  them ;  the  pallid  destroyer  have  swept 
0*er  our  Cither's  hearth  with  his  pitiless  breath ; 
And  the  loved  ones,  whose  mem*ry  in  exile  we  kept. 
Should  be  resting  for  aye  in  the  stiU  silent  grave, 
Even  noWf  as  to  meet  them  we  float  o>r  the  wave  I 

Nay,  nay,  *tis  not  so !  we  shall  see  them  once  more, 

Unchanged,  unchanging.   The  heart  shall  still  glow. 
And  the  eyes  that  we  love,  again,  aa  of  yore, 
Shall  glisten,  as  warm  drops  of  joy  softly  flow. 
SpeMi  on,  gallant  barque,  to  our  dear  native  ground^ 
In  safety  and  hope  !-^we  are  homeward  bound  1 

Hugo. 


THE  SCOTTISH  FATHERLAND. 

BY  JOHN  GOODWIN  BARNOBY. 


Al&  hail  !  the  Scottish  Fatherland  I 
Where  the  gowan  bright  is  glowing ; 
Where  the  loch  is  softly  flowing ; 
Where  Ben  Lomond's  height  is  growing ; 

Where  the  brave  waves  sweep  the  strand  ; 

Oar  own,  the  Scot's  loved  Fatherland! 

How  lived  the  Scottish  Fatherland  ? 
It  lived  free  from  the  tyrant  Roman, 
Foaght  with  Wallace  'gainst  the  foeman. 
Brave  in  man,  and  foir  in  woman  ! 
Lighted  by  John  Knox's  brand. 
Lived  in  its  yonth  our  Fatherland  I 


Livea  now  the  Scottish  Fatherland  ? 
She*  lives—dies  noti— her  lamp  is  burning 
In  her  haUs — her  sons  are  spuming 
Tyranta,  and  to  Freedom  turning, 

With  tonguee  in  flame,  and  bladee  in  hand ; 

Lives  and  will  live  our  Fatherland  I 

Where  are  the  deeds  of  Fatherland  P 
In  her  hearts  of  living  glory  i 
Bards  unborn,  and  maicers  hoarf, 
In  her  Bums*  each  sweet  story. 

On  Bannockbnm  their  fair  ghosts  stand. 

On  each  spot  of  Scotch  Fatherland  I 


*  By  Fatherland,  I  understand  the  land  of  our  fathers,  of  which  ahe  (the  land)  is  the  mother.    I  have,  therefore* 
tted  the  feaiaiiie  pnmotia  **8lie,"  in  which  the  Geimaa  Fadeiland  will  bear  me  oat. 
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!1.)  JftMitTt  FcHUnuI^i^  dw  Winm  Bosnia  ^i(9ii6dk»  (jWAmIUi^ 
L«tc9t  Rrports  of  the  Directory  of  the  RiiUvay  fron  Vieiiiia  to  3ochnia  in  Gslieis.) 
i)t#  W'^ner  BaaJtm  Eimibahn  dargut^U, 

g.)  ^?t>^  einer.  Wiener  Triftter  Eifenbakn, 
aiuten  der  HungorucKen  MiUel  Bahn, 
Veiiragy  4«.,  de$  Ikmcm  IktfMtfkkjfarU  GMUokafi, 
Verirag,  ^.,  dit  Jkmf^weh^aiit  Ge$eU$ehqft  d£$  (M#rrriclkiMi«« 
Llaydj  4^  tc-^Bqmtiy  PUuuj  (mi  Bttneyt  </JhUwayt^  Vienna^  1889. 


Mo9B.  St  M^bo  Qibaboin,  one  of  the  most 
egreeeble  French  writers  now  living,  in  reviewr 
\^g  the  general  policy  of  the  Auetrian  govern- 
inent>  remarks,  with  no  less  piquancy  of  lan- 
guage than  accuracy  of  observation,  that  *'  no 
oonntry  is  ju4ged  with  less  favour  than  Anetria, 
#nd  none  troubles  herself  less  about  niisrepre- 
sentation.  Austria  cerries  her  repugnance  to 
publicity  so  far,  es  even  to  dislike  eulogium. 
Praise  offends  her  ae  much  as  blame ;  for  he  that 
fipplauds  to*day  may  condemn  to-morrow :  to  set 
one's  self  up  fqr  praise>  is  to  set  one's  self  up  for 
lliscusuon.  Austria  will  have  none  of  it ;  for  her 
politipal  religion  is  the  religion  of  silence,  and 
her  worship  of  that  goes  almost  to  excess.  Her 
schools  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration:  we 
hear  nothing  about  them.  She  is,  after  England, 
the  first  country  in  Europe  for  railways ;  and  we 
hear  nothing  about  $hem,  except  by  a  stray 
paragraph  in  the  AUgemHne  Z^Uung." 

Well  then,  to  give  some  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious railroad  movement  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  article:  to  tha^  account 
we  purpose  appending  a  few  remarks  on  the  in- 
crease of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  entered  into 
regalrding  its  great  tributaries,  the  Save  and 
the  Theiss. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
the  languages,  the  statistics,  the  moral  charac- 
teristics, or  the  material  resources  of  Austriaj 
must  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  a 
tetra-incognita  for  the  majority  of  the  Bnglish 
public,  if  the  works  of  Mr  Quin,  Mrs  Trollope, 
Ac,  are  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  sources 
from  which  such  information  is  derived.  We 
f^^»  over  ^he  good-humoured  production  of  the 
gentleman ;  which  has  offended  nobody,  (Count 
S  ■  y  excepted,)  and  which,  although  written  in 
a  light  French  style,  is  certainly  better  than  the 
eoiirentr#  and  impressions  of  those  commit 
voyageurt,  who  contract  for  a  country  In  two 
volumes  octavo—- find  three  days'  residence  in 
a  city  quite  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
necessary  historico-political  information — and, 
amid  the  graver  pursuits  of  the  publicist,  turn  the 
blunders  of  a  waiter,  or  the  anecdotes  of  e  table- 
d'Ao^e,  into  the  denouement  of  |i  vaudeviUe*  But, 
with  regard  to  the  book  of  the  lady,  we  candidly 
avow  our  regret  at  its  appearance. 

The  community  of  interests  existing  between 
England  and  Austria,  is  a  historical  fact  stamped 
vpoB  almost  every  transaction  in  Europe^  from 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of 


Vienna.  The  Revolution  of  16S0  momentarily 
caused  new  combinations.  Things,  however, 
soon  returned  to  their  old  balance;  and,  as 
minor  coniiiderations  must  yield  to  major,  the 
politiciane  of  England  were  disposed  to  appre- 
ciate Austria's  sound  policy  on  the  Oriental 
question,  and  forget  her  subsidies  to  Don  Carlos. 
By  her  non-appearance  at  Kalisch,  she  fasd 
ceased  to  be  ranked  among  the  powers  of  the 
north ;  and  people  in  England  were  disposed  to 
hear  something  about  her  from  any  writer  of 
real  judgment  and  literary  reputation:  when, 
lo  I  in  steps  a  caricaturist  to  fill  up  the  blank 
that  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a  more  accurate 
and  impartial  delineator. 

To  write  a  good  book  on  Austria  is  oo  easy 
matter.  In  France  and  in  England  there  is  only 
one  language  to  learn,  and  one  nationality  to 
study ;  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  public  and 
private  life  are  so  powerfully  reflected  by  the 
periodical  press,  that  a  native  of  Vienna  or 
Prague,  desirous  of  writing  a  good  book  on 
England,  may  learn  three-fourths  of  his  task 
without  ever  croseing  the  channeL  Quite  differ- 
ent is  the  case  with  the  Englishman  who  writes 
upon  Austria:  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
does  not  begin  till  he  has  crossed  the  frontier  ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  he  finds  the  four 
distinct  elements  of  the  monarc)iy,  German, 
Slavonic,  Hungarian,  and  Italian,  working  en 
each  other  in  the  most  curious  manner  imagin- 
able,  and  imposing  on  him  lengthened  his- 
torical and  philological  studies.  To  describe, 
therefore,  so  complicated  a  social  srstem  as  |hat 
of  Austria,  was  certainly  a  task  above  the 
powers  of  poor  Mrs  Trollops;  she  found  it  more 
convenient  to  repeat  gossip,  than  to  acquire 
solid  information;  consequently,  the  good  people 
of  Vienna  felt  her  indiscriminate  toadying  to  be 
no  compliment,  as  every  chapter  shewed  some 
astounding  misconception  on  sheer  matter  of 
fact,  which  a  longer  residence  would  have  ren- 
dered impossible.  Keeping  aside  the  llte'ratare 
of  Austria,  (and  what  a  literature  I  Grillparaer, 
Von  Hammer,  Saphir,  Zedlits.  cun^  mpitU  oHU,) 
the  great  gap  in  all  these  books,  is  the  want  of 
any  account  of  the  progress  of  material  ciriiiza. 
tion,  in  a  fsountry  abundantly  supplied  with 
more  of  practical  science,  and  more  richly  gifted 
with  agrieultaral  and  minerai  wealth,  than  any 
other  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  extending  end  perfecting  of  railway  and 
steam- boat  communication  in  Aestria,  will  net 
be  withoQt  political  results  iirfereetingto  Europe 
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itltifi.  GMtpare  ber  for  a  moment  with  France : 
IB  the  Utter  eonntry  ire  find  nearly  horoogene- 
OQi  dments,  from  the  pier  of  Calais  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, aid  administrative  as  well  as  governmental 
erntralintion  pushed  so  far,  that  the  cry  for 
kttor  muoiGipal  institutions  becomes  loader  and 
koder.  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  needs  central- 
isation ;  for,  whatever  tends  to  give  unity  and 
esittiitenee  to  so  heterogeneous  a  mass,  raises 
her  in  the  scale  of  nations  ;  and  the  sagacious 
Maria  Teresa  made  it  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tares  of  her  policy  to  entice  the  nobles  of  Hun- 
giTj  and  Bohemia  to  make  Vienna  their  perma- 
neot  residence.  Railroads  in  France  are  for 
France  alone  ;  but  as  Austria  comprises  a  part 
of  Germany^  a  part  of  Italy,  a  part  of  Poland^ 
sad  the  whole  of  Hungary,  a  reserve,  having 
Vienna  far  its  centre,  becomes  the  great  medium 
ef  eommunication  between  the  more  civilized 
itates  in  the  west^  and  the  not  less  interesting 
eouotries  in  the  east,  of  Europe. 

The  amasing  reitults  of  the  experiments  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  first  drew 
pabtic  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  great 
lines  were  soon  resolved  on.  Let  not  the  reader 
ssppoee  that  this  movement  ended  in  nothing,  as 
in  France.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  magni- 
ficent projects  of  lines  of  railroads,  announced, 


by  the  minister  of  that  country,  about  a  year  ago, 
and,  behold  1  the  mountain  brings  forth  a  mouse : 
instead  of  any  one  great  line,  we  have  two  to 
Versailles,  with  the  alternative  of  one  being  left 
unfinished,  or  of  both  proving  bad  speculations* 
In  Austria,  nearly  all  the  great  lines  are  in  con- 
struction ;  and  when  the  railways  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  the  south  of  Hungary  are  finished^ 
the  traveller  will  be  able  to  go,  by  locomotive 
power,  from  the  Port  of  Ostend  to  the  Pathalio 
of  Oriova. 

In  considering  the  various  avenues  to  Vienna^ 
we  begin  with  the  west :  in  this  direction  we  find 
the  Danube,  the  great  artery  of  commerce,  ren- 
dering a  railway  to  a  certain  extent  unnecessary, 
and  beset  with  great  difficulties,  if  ever  it  should 
be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  river  being 
hemmed  in  with  craggy  slopes,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, from  Passau  to  Krems.  At  Linx,  the 
country  is  somewhat  opener,  and  the  first  rail- 
ways of  any  length  in  Austria,  were  those  from 
Budweis  in  Bohemia  to  Linx,  and  from  Linx  to 
Gmiinden.  As  they  are  worked  with  horses, 
and  not  of  any  European  interest,  we  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  amount  of  traffic  on 
them  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  years  18S8 
and  1639. 
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Let  w  nom  east  our  eyes  northward,  and  we 
lad  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's  railway  connecting 
the  heart  of  the  empire  with  Brunn,  the  capital 
•f  Moravia  ;  with  Olmutz,  Troppau,  Cracow,  and 
Boelinia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Galicia.  This  great 
nilway  was  prujeeted  in  1830  ;  but,  as  the  pol. 
itical  atmosphere  was  rather  cloudy,  Europe 
Wisg  thrsateoed  with  a  general  war,  no  steps 
were  taken  to  realise  the  wishes  of  the  proposers, 
till  the  yssir  1885,  when  a  member  of  the  com- 
sittce,  and  Professor  Riepl  of  the  Polytechnic 
Isstttute,  were  sent  to  England  for  the  pur. 
pees  of  asquiring  all  possible  information; 
aad,  is  the  beginaing  of  1836,  the  patent  was 
graatad. 

The  tmiliray  is  970  mllss  in  length,  and  the 
gnad  station  In  Vienna  is  situated  in  the  middle 
ef  the  delightfol  woods  of  the  Prater.  The 
liae,  after  crossing  both  arms  of  the  Danube, 
goes  in  a  north.eaaterly  direction  over  perfectly 
level  ground,  to  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Wag- 
nm,  and  then  to  Gibueradorf^  nineteen  mUei 


horn  Vienna,  at  which  point  the  Presburg  rail- 
way goes  off  to  the  right.  The  line  then  gets 
into  the  valley  of  the  March,  and,  gently  ascend- 
ing the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  Lundenburg, 
quits  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  enters  the 
marquisate  of  Moravia.  Lundenburg  is  fifty-one 
miles  from  Vienna ;  and,  in  order  tp  give  an  idea 
of  the  price  of  locomotive  travelling  in  Aastriai 
we  may  state  that  the  fares  in  the  first  class  car- 
riages are,  calculated  in  English  money,  dis.  7^. ; 
in  the  second.  4s.  5d ;  in  ths  third,  8s.  4d. ;  and  ia 
the  fourth,  9e.  8d. 

The  railway  noir  divides  into  two  branches : 
that,  to  the  north-east,  going  on  to  Silesia  ;  and 
that  to  the  north-west,  going  to  Brunn,  along  the 
Thaga  and  Sohwarsa.  Brunn  is  ninety-two  poiles 
from  Vienna  by  the  railroad,  which  has  just  been 
opened  thus  fsr« 

Being  at  this  part  of  the  lubject,  we  ought  not 
to  omit  mentioning,  that  most  active  measures 
are  in  prog  rets  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  Prague 
with  Bf unn  by  mesas  of  a  railway.    The  onw 
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powerful  and  flourisliing  kiogdom  of  Bohemia^ 
proBtrated  by  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  enfeebled 
by  a  century  and  a  half  of  lethargy,  seems  at 
last  to  have  awakened  to  better  destinies :  she  is 
daily  rising  in  wealth  and  importance ;  her  cot- 
ton manufactures  supply  the  whole  monarchy ; 
the  products  of  her  glass-houses  are,  despite  her 
inland  position,  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe;  and,  within  these  few  years, 
her  exquisitely  coloured  crystals  have  become  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  handsome 
suite  of  drawing-rooms,  as  Dresden  china,  or 
Florentine  pietra  commessa*  The  principal  ex- 
pense  of  the  Bohemian  line,  will  be  the  cutting, 
banking,  and  tunnelling,  in  passing  the  high 
lands  that  separate  the  basin  of  the  Danube 
from  that  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau.  But,  con- 
sidering the  immense  number  of  passengers  an- 
nually travelling  between  Bohemia  and  Vienna, 
no  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  proving  a  good 
speculation. 

We  now  return  to  the  great  north-east- 
ern branch.  From  Lundenburg,  the  railway 
goes  over  almost  level  ground,  up  the  valley  of 
the  March  to  Coding  and  H radish,  and  then,  in  a 
straight  line,  to  Prerau,  where  the  Olmutz 
branch,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  goes  off  to  the  left. 
The  line  then  crosses  the  Berzina,  and  goes  up 
the  valley  to  Weisskirchen ;  where  the  deep 
cutting  commences,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
ascent  of  the  range  of  hills  that  separates  Mor- 
avia from  Austrian  Silesia.  The  salients  and 
gradients  are  here  greater  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  line ;  but  not  so  considerable  as  one 
would  expect,  in  passing  the  ground  that  separ- 
ates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Baltic,  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  railway  then  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Oder,  and  goes,  parallel  with  the  river,  over  gen- 
tle slopes  to  Ostrau,  where  the  Troppau  branch 
goes  off  to  the  left;  it  then  takes  an  easterly 
direction,  running  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia ;  and,  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Oder, 
passes  into  that  of  the  Vistula,  without,  however, 
requiring  any  deep  cutting  such  as  at  Weisskir- 
•hen. 

The  line  then  descends  the  stream  to  Dwary, 
Padgarze,  and  Cracow,  where  it  takes  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  goes  to  Bochnia,  which 
forms  the  terminus. 

The  principal  article  of  transport,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  this  great  line,  will  be  salt,  from  the 
mines  of  Wieliczka  or  Cracow,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called  ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  annual  production,  we  may  mention 
that  Prussia  consumes  600,000  tons,  sent  by  way  of 
Dwary ;  Austria,  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia  2,300,000 ;  and  Hungary,  1,045,000,  sent 
by  way  of  Wadowice.  This  railway  is,  like  those 
of  Belgium,  constructed  of  wood,  which  is  abund- 
ant all  along  the  line ;  and  the  rails  are  partly 
Austrian,  partly  English.  The  former  cost  £1 :  6s. 
per  hundred  weight,  delivered  in  Vienna,  and 
the  latter,  £\  :  8s.,  including  duty,  freight,  and 
carriage  from  Trieste.  The  estimated  expense 
of  the  whole  line  Ib  £1^200^000 ;  which  sum  seemB 


to  fall  short  of  what  will  be  necessary,  as  the 
part  hitherto  opened  has  cost  nearly  £6,000  per 
British  statute  mile ;  not  much  indeed  when  we 
think  of  the  expense  of  the  railroads  in  other 
countries. 

Having  seen  that  Maria  Teresa's  magnificent 
plan  of  uniting  the  Danube  with  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  isnear  realization,*  let  us  now  take  a  look 
at  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  railway,  an  undertak- 
ing of  much  greater  difficulty. 

Michel  Chevalier,  in  his  interesting  **  Lettres 
du  Midi,"  remarks,  that,  of  all  the  Mediterranean 
ports  situated  at  the  head  of  gulfs  running  north- 
wards into  the  Continent,  Marseilles  is  the  only 
one  communicating  with  the  interior  by  com- 
paratively level  ground ;  all  the  others,  Ganoa, 
Trieste,  &c.,  being  cut  off  from  the  central  parts 
of  Europe  by  immense  mountain  ridgee.  And  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  shew  that  line  upon  line 
of  Alps  interpose  themselves  between  Trieste 
and  the  capital.  Yet  a  number  of  circamstances 
concur  in  rendering  this  railway  more  impera- 
tively  called  for  than  any  other.  Trieste*  though 
not  the  most  populous,  is  the  most  thriving  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  number  of  her  in- 
habitants was,  in  the  beginning  of  1838,  73,084, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  75,551,  being  an 
increase  of  about  3  per  cent. ;  and  we  cannot  give 
a  better  proof  of  prosperity,  than  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  value  of  building-ground  ;  for  instance,  tlie 
Villa  Murat,  (belonging  to  the  Countess  Lipona,) 
which  stood  long  at  100,000  florins,  has  been  sold 
for  800,000.  Setting  the  population  of  Viennadown 
at  360,000,  the  traffic  between  both  cities  would 
be,  under  all  circumstances,  considerable ;  much 
more  so,  however,  when  we  recollect  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colonial  commodities,  consumed 
in  the  monarchy,  find  their  way  to  Vienna,  along 
this  road,  and  are  there  redistributed  to  the  pro- 
vinces, by  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  capitaL 

That  which,  however,  more  than  anything 
else,  renders  the  accomplishment  of  this  railway 
desirable,  is  to  ensure  a  more  speedy  communica- 
tion with  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  little  stripe  of  land  enclosed  by  Alps,  the 
Tessino  and  the  Po,  has  a  population  of  4,800,000 
souls,  enjoying  an  exquisite  climate,  and  a  schI 
bounteous  to  profusion. 

The  railway  from  Venice  to  Milan,  fiOO  miles 
in  length,  is  now  being  constructed  with  great 
rapidity  ;  and,  as  a  steam  commnnication  hss 
existed,  for  soma  years,  between  Trieste  and 
Venice,  the  entire  journey  from  Venice  to  Milan 
will  be  performed  in  two  days  and  a  half.  The 
Archduke  John,  who  takes  such  an  intereat  in 
everything  connected  with  Stjrria,  is  at  the  head 
of  this  undertaking ;  but  the  technical  difficnlties 
are  so  great,  that  this  line  threatens  to  la^  behind 
all  the  others  in  the  empire,  although  the  first 
forty-five  miles,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  from 
Vienna  to  Glocknits,  will  be,  (strangely  enough,) 
executed  by  the  Raab  Company.    The  line  runs 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  meittion,  that  the  Riunaa 
GoTcmment  have  conceded  a  line  of  railway  fmm  Wanaw 
to  Cncow ;  the  Prutsian,  a  Slleiian  line ;  and  tha  cstaUs 
of  GaliGia,  a  line  from  Lanbecg  to  BochniSt 
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ikog  the  water  level  by  Wiener  Neustadt^  to 
SefaottwieD^  near  the  foot  of  the  Scfaneeberg, 
whence  a  tnnnel  will  be  requisite  in  order  to 
pan  into  the  valley  of  the  Miirz  ;  the  railway 
then  accompaniea  this  stream  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mur  at  Brack,  near  Leoben,  and  de- 
ic«nds  the  valley  to  Gratz,  the  capital  of  Styria, 
The  line  then  continues  in  a  southerly  direction, 
psnllelwith  the  river  to  Ehrenhausen,  where 
the  Mur  suddenly  turns  eastwards  to  Hungary. 
So  far  10  good.  Nearly  1 50  miles  of  level  ground, 
txeeptiog  at  the  bar  between  the  one  valley  and 
the  other ;  but  no  plan  for  passing  the  upper 
Dnwe  and  Save  has  as  yet  been  presented,  which 
woold  not  involve  an  enormous  outlay  of  money. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  great  Lombard^. 
Venetian  line  will  go  on  with  great  spirit,  it 
being,  perhaps,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  the  most 
taitftble  for  a  railway-;  that  is  to  say,  the  country 
quite  level,  densely  populated,  and  abounding  in 
eeal  of  good  quality^  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montebello,  the  mines  of  which  have 
been  purchased  by  our  countrymen,  Messrs 
Potter  and  Norman. 

Austria  has  been,  for  some  time^  gradually 
relaxing  her  eyatem  of  prohibitory  duties ;  and 
Count  KoUowrath  (witness,  for  instance,  his  con- 
duct on  the  sugar  question)  is  a  warm  partisan 
of  enlightened  commercial  legislation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hope  that  these  modifications,  com- 
bined with  the  operation  of  this  great  railway, 
will  restore  poor  Venice  to  something  of  her  for- 
mer prosperity. 

Hungary  now  claims  our  attention  ;  a  country 
as  bonntifully  supplied  by  nature  with  every- 
thing to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  as  any  in 
Europe.  A  fertile  plain,  intersected  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  bounded  by  a  theatre  of  hills, 
on  whose  sides  the  oak  and  the  pine  wave  in 
primeval  luxuriancy,  and  in  whose  bowels  are  to 
be  foand  the  rarest  minerals  of  the  earth,  seems 
to  invite  the  eye  of  science  and  the  hand  of 
industry.  Situated  nearly  half-way  between  the 
pole  and  the  equator,'  she  could  produce  corn, 
wine,  oil,  rice,  sUk,  &c.,  for  treble  her  popula- 
tion ;  but,  alas !  deeply  entrenched  aristocratic 
pririleges,  Xhm  offispring  of  her  military  constitu- 
tion,  have  hitherto  debarred  her  from  the  bene- 
fits of  European  civilization. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  Hungarian  consti- 
tution is,  that  the  nobleman  pays  neither  taxes, 
tolls,  nor  state  contributions  of  any  kind  ;  every 
attack  on  this  principle  is  considered  a  gross  in- 
fringement of  vested  rights.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  sneer  at  the  many  excellent  institutions  of 
Hungary.  The  circumstance  of  the  government 
bsTing  continued  in  nearly  the  same  form  for 
Bine  centuries  and  a  half,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
freat  wisdom  and  forethought  presided  at  its 
adoption.  But  military  service  being  no  longer 
Tequired^  and  standing  armies  having  become 
the  order  of  the  day^  it  is  certainly  time  that 
these  privileges  should  cease.  The  case  of  the 
bridge  at  Pesth  is  weU  known.  A  Pulffyar,  or 
^oly,  having  vast  domains,  passes  over  scot 
^ee,  but  the  poor  peasant  must  pay  toll;  and» 
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at  the  estabUshment  of  steamboats  on  the  Danubej 
instances  are  known  of  persons  who  paid  steerage 
fare  insisting  on  remaining  in  the  cabin,  on  the 
score  of  their  nobility.  Strange  concatenation 
of  events !  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-> 
way  made  the  first  great  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary.  It  was  seen  that,  if  these 
absurd  privileges  continued  to  exist  in  full  force, 
the  country  must  remain  without  railroads. 
Consequently,  during  the  last  diet,  the  so-called 
law  of  expropriation  was  passed,  compelling 
landowners  to  take  a  price  for  ground  specified  in 
railway  plans,  and  allowing  none  to  use  railroads 
but  those  who  are  willing  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets. 

Baron  Lina's*  railway  to  Raab,  with  a  con- 
tinuation to  Pesth,  was  the  first  undertaking  of 
this  nature  destined  to  connect  Hungary  with 
Vienna.  The  line,  as  far  as  Wiener  Neustadtj» 
will  be  the  terminus  of  the  Trieste  railway; 
having  branches  to  Modling>  Lachsenburg,  and 
Baden.  It  then  goes  to  Oedenburg,  and,  south 
of  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  to  Raab.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  railway  is  £1,950,000  sterling,  and  it 
will  be  open  in  1841. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  we  find  the 
so-called  Mittelbahn,  or  central  railway,  under- 
taken by  Ullman  &  Company,  destined  to  be  the 
great  medium  of  intercourse.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  great  northern  railway  passes  by 
Gauserndorf.  A  few  miles  of  railway  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  therefore,  brings  us  to  Pros- 
burg.  From  Presburg  the  line  goes,  by  Comorn, 
to  Pesth ;  and  then,  across  the  great  plain  of 
Hungary,  to  Debreczin,  going  over  the  Theiss 
in  its  road,  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  im- 
mense length.  This  line  is  326  miles  long ;  and 
the  capital  of  the  company  is  10,000,000  of  flo- 
rins, or  £1,000,000  sterling ;  but  the  engineer 
confidently  expects  to  do  it  for  £800,000  sterHng^ 
as  the  country  from  Pesth  to  Debreczin  is  a  dead 
level. 

This  railway  is  intended,  not  so  much  for  pas- 
sengers as  for  goods;  for,  as  a  result  of  the 
noble  non.paying  system,  the  roads  are  merely 
tracks,  where,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  carts  and 
carriages  sink  to  the  axle ;  and  it  is  quite  im« 
possible  for  a  stranger  to  perform  a  journey 
from  one  town  to  another  without  a  guide. 
Consequently,  this  railway  wiU  have  the  mono- 
poly  of  the  carriage  of  all  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  the  east  of  Hungary  which  are  sent  to 
Pesth  or  Austria^  as  well  as  of  all  the  manu* 
factured  goods  and  colonial  commodities  re- 
quired in  these  districts.  Debreczin  has  between 
60,000  and  70,000  inhabitants;  and,  being  half- 
way between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Hungary, 
carries  on  an  immense  trade.  The  fair,  which 
comes  round  four  times  a-year,  is  held  in  wooden 
huts  outside  the  town ;  and,  although  the  value 

*  In  order  to  explain  why  milwaya  are  ealled  after 
private  individuals,  it  may  be  proper  to  iUte  chat  a  great 
banker,  tuch  at  Lina  or  Rothschild,  flrrt  fete  a  priTilege 
to  malie  a  railway,  and  then  opens  a  subscription  list, 
taking  particular  care  to  remunerate  hiouelf  for  his 

troahle. 
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9f  the  tlransactioiM  may  not  eqnal  that  of  Nisbai 
Novgorod,  yet  it  i«  attended  by  such  a  concourse 
of  people,  tbat  tbe  proverb  says,  "  He  that  has 
pot  teen  the  fair  of  Debreczin,  and  the  vintage  in 
the  Hegyallya,  hat  seen  nothing  in  Hungary." 
Several  other  railways  have  been  projected  in 
f  arious  p%rts  of  the  empire ;  bttt>  as  we  decline 
(ekisg  up  the  reader's  time  in  discussing  morepro- 
^peotutes,  Wi>  pass  from  hnd  to  water  steamers. 

If  railroads  in  Austria  be  interestingj  steam 
Irrigation  on  the  long  German  Hungarian  artery 
is  not  a  whit  less  so.  The  great  Dacian  road  to 
Ihe  east,  the  scene  of  such  commercial  activity 
up  to  the  hXL  of  Bysantium  and  Trebisond,  it 
now  re-opened,  after  centuries  of  barbarous  in- 
t^rruptioto ;  and  here  we  find  Austria  in  her  old 
Vooftion  of  a  preventive  power.  She  was,  for 
%WQ  centuries,  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against 
(lie  Turks;  ^e  was,  from  the  reign  of  Louis 
^IV.  to  that  of  Napoleon,  the  ally  of  England 
in  hindering  the  aggressions  of  the  French ;  and, 
pow  that  the  balance  of  power  vibrates,  and 
Surope  is  threatened  with  danger  from  another 
tusrter,  we  find  her  steamboats,  and  her 
**  tehwiegtame  polUUe,"  as  Men^l  significantly 
falls  it,  combining  to  prevent  the  Danube  from 
being  shut  up  on  salutary  or  sanitory  pretexts, 
IMid  complete  machinery  established  to  deter  the 
^  FqUtique  Paeifiime'*  from  again  crossing  the 
Ipruth.  Mr  Quin's  book  first  drew  the  attentipn 
of  the  English  public  to  this  new  route  to  the 
•Mt ;  but  how  changed  is  the  face  of  the  Danube 
fince  he  wrote  1  We  have  now  a  regular  series 
of  packets  from  Ulm  to  Trebisond  ;  and  so  sue- 
fessful  has  the  company  beeUi  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  new  steamers,  8,100  shares 
kave  been  created  in  addition  to  the  4,800  already 
in  existence* 

As  the  report  of  t)ie  directors,  and  the  pro- 
pfedings  of  the  general  meeting  held  in  Vienna, 
9a  the  llth  of  February,  1839,  are  lying  before 
us,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  substance 
of  some  of  the  statements.  The  first  pages  are 
laken  up  with  a  list  of  the  subscribers,  among 
^hom  we  find  Lord  Cowley,  Prince  Esterhaay, 
the  Kipg  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Metternich,  Baron 
Lina,  Count  Ssecheny,  and  the  Hungarian 
National  Casino,  as  an  incorporation.  After 
fjluding  to  losses  occasioned  by  the  inundation 
last  year  at  Pesth,  the  report  points  out  a  new 
louroe  of  revenue  which'  is  opening  up  to  the 
^mpany^  viz.,  that  of  swine  from  Servia.  There 
ifill  he  three  towing  boats,  each  of  which  will 
bring  14,000  head  to  Congo  or  Vienna,  during 
the  season;  in  all,  48,000.  The  pigs  of  Servia 
are  famous'— it  being  a  wooded  country,  abound- 
}pg  in  acorna »  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
im  extent  this  branch  of  the  trade  may  be  car- 
lied. 

The  next  point  touched  on  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, viz.,  the  navigation  of  the  Save. 
This  river  is  the  high  way  of  communication 
between  lower  Hungary  and  the  sea.  The  corn 
and  tobacco  grown  in  the  Banat  is  slowly 
.4rAgged  up  the  river  to  Sissek,  and  then  carried 
to  1;  iume  or  Trieste  for  exportation.    An  experi- 


mental trip  was  therefore  made  up  the  river  last 
year  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  companyi 
which  departed  from  Semlin,  and  arrived  at 
Sissek,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kulpa 
and  the  Save ;  having  ascended  three  hundred 
miles  (two  hundred  as  the  bird  flies)  without  any 
accident*  Then  cam^  the  corn  criais  in  Eng- 
land, which  swept  clean  half  the  granaries  of 
Europe ;  and  the  want  of  a  more  speedy  com- 
munication with  the  ssa  was  sensibly  felt ;  for, 
if  the  proverb  that  "  time  is  money"  be  appli- 
cable to  things  in  general,  how  much  more  so  to 
the  English  corn  trade  in  particular.  The  trees 
Sticking  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  snags,  as  the 
Americans  call  them,  form  the  principal  obstacle 
to  navigation ;  but  the  snag  chambers  will,  no 
doubt,  be  introduced.  When  steam  navigation 
is  fairly  established  on  the  Save,  it  will,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Milan  and  Venice  railway, 
open  up  a  new  route  for  travellers  to  the  east ; 
as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  shew  tbat  a  journey 
from  Milan  to  Kustchuk  or  Silistria  may  be 
made  this  way  very  rapidly,  without  diveigiag 
much  from  a  straight  line.  Thus: — Milan  to 
Venice,  by  railroad,  say  twelve  hours;  Venice 
to  Trieste,  by  steamboat,  ten  hours ;  Trieste  to 
Sissek,  by  post-coach,  two  days ;  Sissek  to  Sem- 
lin, by  steamer,  two  days ;  in  allj  tve  days  froa 
Milan  to  Semlin  and  Belgrade. 

The  report  then  informs  us  that,  during  tbe 
past  year,  four  steamboats  have  been  added  to 
tbe  fleet  of  the  company;  one  of  which  is  an  iron 
boat,  built  in  the  Thames^  which  has  just  com- 
menced running  between  Lintf  and  Vienna ;  and 
another,  The  Creecent,  of  180  horse  power, 
purchased  frum  an  English  company  that  ran 
her  between  Constantinople  and  Trebisond. 

Many  persons  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
magnificent  reception  given  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  Hussein  Khan,  the  Persian  Ambaaaador, 
on  his  way  to  London ;  but  here  is  a  passage  in 
the  report  which  appears  to  throw  some  lif^ht  on 
the  subject : — '*  Trebisond  gives  full  employment 
to  both  our  ships  on  that-  station  ;  but,  in  order 
still  better  to  secure  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  from  this  new  and  important  aonrce  of 
gain,  your  committee  thought  proper  to  eend  an 
active  and  intelligent  gentleman  to  Ersemm, 
Tabriz,  and  other  towns  having  Trebisond  for 
their  mart,  on  a  mission  of  commercial  inquiry, 
which  has  turned  out  to  be  of  great  benefit. 
His  valuable  notices  led  to  our  laying  before 
the  Bohemian  Chamber  of  industry  a  statement 
drawing  attention  to  the  oonsiderable  and  in- 
creasing consumption  of  the  articles  in  which  the 
Boh^minn  manufactures  are  pre-eminept,  aa  well 
as  the  new  sphere  of  operation  for  Austrian  in- 
dustry in  general." 

Then  come  the  statistics  of  the  general  trafiic, 
shewing  an  immense  increase  over  the  previous 
year:— - 

Tbs  namber  of  psiMBstn  fai  the  year  1837,  was  47,4S6L 
Ditto  ditto  18811,  «^  74,W4 

Goods  also  in  proportion. 

Tbe  number  ef  packiiget  la  1887,  was  161,409. 
lUtto  dUto  1888,  ^  81ML0« 
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Austrua  tfade,  by  laiid,  with  Turkey,  has  ex- 
perienced a  similar  increase.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  customs  register  at  Orsovaj  and  we  find 
thBt  the  exports  were  reckoned  in  Vienna, 

Cwti. 
Id  1837,       .  .  .  .8  326 

Id  1838,  .  .  .  12,855 

and  the  Imports  reckoned  in  Vienna, 


Cwts. 

26,729 
33,936 


Id  1837,       •  •  •  . 

Id  1838, 

Tbe  report  closes  with  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction at  the  treaty  recently  concluded  between 
Eogiand  and  Austria. 


So  much  for  the  Danube  Company,  whvse 
affairs  are  going  on  swimmingly.  Turn  we  now 
to  the  Steam-Boat  Company  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd,  which  runs  her  vessels  from  Trieste  to 
the  Levant^  and  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  French  boats  running  from  Alar- 
seilles,  their  affairs  are  in  by  no  means  so  pros- 
perous a  condition,  having,  for  instance,  been 
obliged  to  suspend  the  line  between  Syra  and 
Alexandria.  As  the  report  is  meagre,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  a  statistical  view  of 
the  traffic,  leaving  tbe  figures  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 


• 

16  Voyiffes  between  Trieste,  Constantinople,  an^ 

Alexandria, 

8  Voyages  between  Trieste  and  Constantinople, 
10  Voyafet  between  CoDStantinople,  Alexandriii, 

Ssloniki,  and  Trieste,      .... 
168  between  Venice  and  Tiieste, 
7  l»etween  Trieste  and  Daloiatia, 

17  between  Trieste,  Ancona,  and  other  parts,   . 

Paitengeri. 

Praeious 

Metals,  &&, 

worth 

Letters. 

Goods.                  1 

Pscksges. 

Vienna  cwt 

3,331 
1,343 

538 

14,288 
1,207 
1,252 

£223,736 
112,869 

11,047 

721,599 

6,638 

90,849 

44,480 
23,3u3 

3,112 
126 

12,926 
10,453 

1,376 

3,527 

50 

14 

19,138 
9,675 

2,596 

6,704 

168 

37 

Few  Englishmen  who  read  these  notices  will 
Uil  to  apply  them  practically  to  the  vast  interests 
at  stake  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus ;  for,  from  the  days  of  Va^^quez  de  Gama 
to  the  present  century,  the  journey  from  £urope 
to  India   has    been    but    slightly  accelerated. 


Times  are  now  changed — we  are  in  n  state  of 
transition  ;  the  first  great  steps  have  been  taken  ; 
but  as  those  that  are  to  follow  must  depend  on 
the  march  of  political  affairs  in  the  £ast,  the 
boldest  conjecturer  must  be  puzzled  as  to  the  rer 
suit.    Let  us  hope  for  the  best. 


VIOLET  HAMILTON ;  oe,  THE  TALENTED  FAMILY. 
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OuB  heroine,  if  not  much  more  excited  and 
charmed  on  first  entering  a  great  theatre,  than 
upon  her  entry  into  the  metropolis,  which  dul- 
Qesf  mus(  haye  been  owing  to  uncultivated 
taste  and  provincial  education,  was  agreeably 
entertained.  Three  acts  passed ;  and  then  Mr 
Burke  Barker,  having  probably  demolished  the 
)rhigs  with  greater  ease  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, entered  the  box  with  his  friend  Jack, 
who,  by  q^ndle-light,  and  in  such  a  scene,  was 
not  Dearly  so  overpowering  as  in  broad  day.  The 
^es,  in  turn — "Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  my 
gifted  pupil,"  ^nd  "  Miss  Cripps,  my  eldest 
daughter,"  vere  presented  to  the  man  of  letters 
tho  could  make  or  mar  their  fortunes.  There 
vere  other  <'  Orders"  and  other  friends  of  Mr 
Rvker  in  the  same  box,  and  the  Professor 
iudieiously  kept  his  pupil  rather  in  the  back 
round,  separating  her  by  the  interposition  of 
^  evn  dapper  figure,  from  the  possibility  of  an- 
noyanee,  till  the  box  filled  to  overflow,  when  he 
cried — «*  Here,  Mr  Barker;"  and  the  young  ladies 
*erfe  placed  between  them ;  Jack  Cryppes  stand- 
tag  behind  Violet,  and  sometimes  even  leaning 
ea  the  back  of  her  chair,  however  she  might 
^dget ;  indulging  in  brilliant  whispered  sallies,  and 
Itufhter  U$  bttder  than  his  fi^ther  approved. 


^'  Ha,  Barker,  Virginia  is  playing  at  this  box 
-^palpably  playing  at  you.  Don't  you  see  that  } 
Can  you  stand  that  appeal  ?  Have  you  a  human 
heart,  my  friend  ?" 

^'  Hush  1"  said  the  critic,  looking  solemn,  and 
he  made  a  few  pothooks  on  a  card,  which  he 
placed  in  the  cuff  of  his  coat.  "  Do  you  like  her. 
Mademoiselle?  Will  she  pa8S?"said  he,  languidly. 

Violet  was  now  fairly  interested  in  the  passion 
of  the  play.  It  might  partly  be  the  sympathies 
of  youth  and  sex, — but  the  actress  had  also 
found  the  way  to  her  heart,  which  had  not  before 
been  touched. 

'*  Pass,  sir  ! — is  she  not  a  creature  of  beauti- 
ful powera.      So  pathetic  a  voice ;  so" but 

Violet's  encomiums  were  suddenly  brought  to 
an  awkward  close  :— 

^Our  friend,  Herbert — it  really  ie,  Mademoi* 
selle,  entering  that  box  in  the  lower  tier,"  said 
Jack ;  « the  third  off — that's  his  mother  on  the 
arm  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert. 

*'  I  saw  the  Tarberts  arrive  at  the  charming 
widow's  to-day; — grand-looking,  aristocratic- 
nosed,  old  fellow—cut  me  out  with  pretty  Mrs 
Herbert— eh.  Poll  ?" 

"  And  who,  pray,  is  the  younger  lady  ?"  asked 

Polly,     '*  She  u,  though  foreign.looking,  rather 

handsome,  don't  you  think.  Mademoiselle  }" 
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Miss  Crippa  levelled  Barker's  glass  at  the 
box,  whispering  him — "The  Herberts,  you  must 
know,  are  great  friends  of  ours."  Polly,  after 
all,  found  her  unaided  orbs  more  efficient  than 
the  glass. 

''  Lady  Louisa  Temple,  the  only  child  of  the 
old  un',  but  no  fortune.  Father  and  daughter 
were  spoken  of  in  the  clubs  to-day,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Herberts,  as  the  quadruple  alliance* 
Rather  goodish,  Barker,  that,  wasn't  it?  Do 
for  the  Bon  Mot  column  of  the  Cerberue,  eh  ?" 

Professor  Cripps  was  interested  in  the  new 
arrivals. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  numbering  Lady 
Laura — not  Louisa — among  my  pupils,  when 
she  lived,  long  ago,  at  Windsor  with  her  grand- 
mother. I  shall  wait  upon  and  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her  Ladyship.  She  ought  to 
know  something  of  music." 

"  Gracious,  papa !  how  old  she  must  be,  and 
not  married  yet,"  cried  Polly ;  and  the  heart  of 
Violet,  which  had  been  sinking  with  the  heavy 
sense  of  desolation  which  so  often  of  late  overcame 
her,  experienced  that  relief,  to  the  sick  and  weary, 
produced  by  a  momentary  change  of  feeling. 
"  What  is  it  all  to  me,"  was  her  painful  thought ; 
and  she  tried  to  give  her  mind  to  the  scene; 
though,  ever  and  anon,  her  eyes  involuntarily 
wandered  to  the  box,  which  so  interested  the  rest 
of  her  party.  The  younger  couple  sat  together 
and  in  the  front;  the  young  gentleman  evidently 
giving  his  fair  companion  flying  notices  of  *'  exist- 
ing circumstances,"  which  seemed  to  entertain 
her, — for  she  smiled  from  time  to  time ;  and  then 
her  rather  large,  but  finely-formed  and  very 
regular  features,  gained  something  of  the  soft- 
ness wanted  in  their  general  expression. 

An  indifferent  eye  might  have  noted  her  com- 
panion as  politely  attentive,  but  too  lively  and 
disengaged  to  look  like  what  Mrs  Herbert  wished 
to  see  him — a  lover.  And  this  lady's  were  not 
unheedful  eyes.  She  could  not  see  his  face ;  but, 
in  his  restless  motions,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the 
involuntary  fits  of  waudering,  when  his  eyes 
were  certainly  turned  to  a  particular  box,  and, 
above  all,  the  sudden  r.'call  of  the  truant  gaze, 
betrayed  to  Mrs  Herbert,  by  the  quick  turn  of 
the  head,  there  was  something  inexplicable.  And 
then  came  to  him  the  gracious  bow  and  beaming 
smiles  of  Miss  Cripps,  irradiating  the  circle. 

*'  Many  pretty  faces  here  to-night,  Charles^ 
though  this  is  not  the  most  brillinnt  place  of 
beauty's  resort,"  remarked  the  old  peer,  loung- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  box,  and  raking  the  house, 
frum  pit  to  ceiling,  with  his  glass. 

"  Very  many,  my  Lord.  Indeed,  wherever 
Englishwomen  are  gathered  together,  the  aver- 
age of  good  looks  is  sure  to  be  pretty  equal." 

"  Charles,  Charles,"  remonstrated  Mrs  Her- 
bert,  tapping  him  with  her  fan,  <'  compare  Al- 
mack's  or  the  Drawing- Room  with  Greenwich 
Fair  ?" 

'*  A  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  latter  place, 
ma'am,"  returned  Herbert,  who  was  not  disposed, 
especially  at  this  time,  to  flatter  his  stepmother's 
aristocratic  prejudices. 


"All  authority  is  against  you,  Charles,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  smiling.  "  But  I  believe  gen- 
tlemen  don't  allow,  my  Lord,  that  ladies  are  good 
judges  of  female  beauty." 

"  I  am,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  Are  you  in  search 
of  pretty  faces,  papa  ?  Look,  but  not  just  yet, 
to  the  box,  the  third  off,  above." 

The  Earl  did  not  wait  long. 

"A  handsome  woman,  indeed — ^fine  eyes- 
good  bust." 

"  You  have  not  hit  her,  sir.  I  mean  my 
beauty.  She  is  not  the  lady  standing  up  who 
bowed  to  Mrs  Herbert  just  now" 

"  To  me,  love — not  to  me,  I  assure  you,"  cried 
Mrs  Herbert,  who  would  not  for  worlds  have 
been  suspected  at  this  moment  of  knowing  an 
unknown  or  a  parvenue.  "  I  have  not  the  hon- 
our, I  assure  you." 

"  Charles  must  be  the  happy  individual,"  said 
the  Peer,  still  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
beauty.  *'  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Laura's  or  mine.  Here,  nobody  can  re- 
cognise us  after  all  these  years." 

"  You  have  not  hit  her  yet,  papa — ^my  retiring 
beauty.  Mr  Herbert,  you  have.  The  eery 
young  girl,  with  the  white  camellia  drooping 
over  her  temple  among  those  light  brown  ring- 
lets. This  is  true  English  beauty,  Mrs  Her- 
bert. One  may  look  for  it  in  vain  over  all  £orope, 
save  when  it  is  exported.  Feminine  sweetness 
and  delicacy,  united  with  the  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  a  high  intelligence." 

Charles  Herbert  looked  admiringly  on  the  fair 
speaker. 

"  A  pretty,  little,  thin  thing,  Laura,  who  may 
grow  into  a  fine  woman,"  said  the  Peer,  recom- 
mencing his  examination  of  Polly  Cripps,  whose 
evident  desire,  and  laborious  efforts  to  attract 
and  charm,  amused  him.  A  little  pantomime 
was  enacting  in  the  "  Order  Box,"  which  inter- 
ested Herbert. 

''  That  camellia  is  coming  loose,  Mademou- 
elle,  and  is  so  Htnp — everybody  is  staring  at  it 
This  is  what  comes  of  wearing  natural  flowers, 
though  at  first  they  may  look  almost  as  pretty  as 
French  ones." 

"Allow  me,"  cried  the  alert  Jack  Cripps, 
bending  over  Violet's  shoulder,  and  offering  to 
fix  the  fugitive  flower  among  the  silky  tangles 
of  her  ringlets. 

Herbert  thrilled  with  rage,  and  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  knock  the  distant  offender 
down  ;  while  Violet,  snatching  the  flower,  made 
a  gesture  of  haughty  impatience,  and  turned 
away  her  head. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  how  cruel  1"  said  the  un- 
daunted Jack,  laughing  aloud  to  carry  off  the 
rebuff  of  his  gallantry  ;  while  Polly,  directing  a 
sly  look  to  Mr  Burke  Barker,  maliciously  warbled 
in  eotlo  voce  two  lines  of  a  once  admired  song— 

«  Love's  cherished  gift,  the  rose  he  gave,  is  faded ; 
Love*s  bligbiod  flower  ahail  never  bloom  •gain.*' 

Above  all  this  impertinence  and  annoyanef 
rose  the  overpowering  idea — "  How  childisbf 
how  silly,  bow-very  foolish^  to  have  chosen  this 
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oniameni!  What  must  he  think  of  roe?  and 
what  does  it  signify  what  he  tfainkn  ?"  and  Violet 
eottid  have  wept  for  relief^  had  hut  the  mute 
sympathy  of  her  solitary  pillow  been  near. 

"  Hush !"  said  the  critic ;  "  the  curtain  rises." 

Violet  furtively  thrust  the  faded  flower  into 
her  waist-helty  and  drew  the  drapery  of  her  scarf 
over  it.  To  throw  it  away^  late  so  fresh  and 
beautiful,  like  a  loathsome  weed,  to  have  it 
trampled  under  foot  ?  Ah  no !  Its  past  bright- 
sess  and  bloom  were  gone ;  but  there  was  sweet- 
neu  in  it  stilL  All  eyes  were  now  directed  to 
the  stage  ;  and,  though  Violet  had  made  a  cove- 
oant  with  her  eyes,  she  could  not  resist  gazing 
for  a  few  moments  on  Charles  Herbert's  mother. 
This  lady 'a  beauty  was  of  a  much  more  engaging 
character  than  the  austere  composure  of  the  lofty 
Lady  Laura :  there  were  here  repose,  delicacy, 
g^race,  and  aouLbreathing,  if  somewhat  languid, 
expression ;  and,  when  Charles  stooped  to  whisper 
to  her,  a  smile  so  sweet — so  heavenly!  Pleasure, 
the  deep  pleasure,  was  felt  by  Violet  in  the  dis- 
tant contemplation  of  that  lovely  and  placid  coun- 
tenance, which  is  experienced  by  a  mind  of  sen- 
iibility  from  gazing  upon  one  of  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas.  *'  I  can  never  hope  to  be  known  to 
her,**  thought  Violet,  turning  away  her  eyes^  and 
iighing. 

The  distinguished  party  which  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Crippses  departed  early ; 
Violet  steadily  fixing  her  attention  on  the  stage 
w  they  rose,  even  when  Polly  whispered  audi- 
My- 

'^  Charles  Herbert  is  taking  farewell  of  us 
with  his  eyes." 

The  Professor  remained  to  the  last ;  making 
a  tour  of  the  boxes  in  which  he  recognised  the 
fsces  of  old  acquaintances,  and,  in  every  direc- 
tion, enlarging  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  of 
his  supper  party. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  that  Mon- 
sieur Eustache^  completely  renovated  in  dress, 
bad  succeeded  to  admiration  in  everything, 
save  in  getting  the  luggage  home.  The  saucy 
people  at  the  hotel  had  recommended  daylight, 
and  presented  the  long  bill.  The  Professor  was 
about  to  storm,  but  wisely  restrained  his  anger, 
and  stated,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  servants, 
that,  while  so  many  tricks  were  played  about 
dressing-cases  and  desks,  the  caution  was  pro. 
per. 

The  sapper  party  consisted  mostly  of  theatri- 
cal persons ;  with  only  two  ladies,  no  longer  of 
tender  ^e^a  singer  and  an  actress.  The  former 
appeared  an  old  acquaintaaoe  of  Mr  Cripps. 
Violet  entreated  to  be  allswed  to  retire,  and 
Polly  was  indifferent  to  her  movements ;  but  the 
Professor  could  hear  of  no  apology.  He  would 
not  permit  his  pupil  to  mope  herself  to  death  in 
this  way.  It  was  proper  that  she  should  begin 
to  mingle  in  the  society  which  she  was  destined 
tosdora. 

The  nSght  passed  much  more  agreeably  than 
Violet  had  anticipated.  There  was  a  prevalent 
tone  of  gaiety,  which,  if  not  cheerful  good-nature, 
fonned  an  excellent  substitute ;  and  the  wit,  if  as 


evanescent  as  the  bubbles  on  the  sparkling  cham- 
pagne, served  the  same  good  purpose,  of  tempor- 
ary exhilaration.  Violet  had  never  in  her  whole 
life  heard  so  many  clever  green-room  anecdotes 
and  stories,  and  droll,  if  somewhat  silly  comic  songs. 
Repartees  bounced  and  whizzed  across  the  table 
faster  than  the  champagne  corks  ;  and  Mr  Burke 
Barker  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
famous  imitation  of  Macready,  which  the 
actress  and  the  female  singer,  and  all  who  had 
professional  reputations  to  sustain,  and  benefits 
to  look  forward  to,  applauded  most  vehemently. 
Miss  Cripps  took  the  same  cue. 

Violet,  who  had  from  nature  a  quick  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  or  incongruous,  was  especially  di- 
verted by  her  master,  who,  as  the  night  waxed  later, 
appeared  like  a  man  restored  to  his  native  ele- 
ment. H  is  manners  became  swelling  and  theatri- 
cal. He  filled  to  'Madies'  eyes  a  round,"  and  swore 
by  bis  *' honour,"  "egad,"  and  "gadzooks,"  in 
a  style  which  would  have  horrified  the  bumpkins 
of  W  Jack  took  the  liberty  of  quizzing 

the  governor  ;  and  Mike  Twig,  as  principal  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  accomplished  Monsieur  Kustache, 
gave  way  to  outrageous  bursts  of  laughter  at 
jokes  which  no  footman's  ears  had  a  right  to 
hear,  and  drolleries  which  no  footman's  eyes  had  a 
right  to  note,  and  which  drew  upon  him  the  unmi- 
tigated, if  silent,  wrath  of  his  fuming  master, 
and  the  burning  glances  of  his  young  mistress ; 
while  they  furnished  some  capital  fresh  ideas  to 
the  gentleman  who  did  "  the  low  comic  parts." 
The  latter  good-humouredly  sued  for  Mike's 
pardon,  which  application,  being  backed  by  the 
ladies,  was  at  once  successful. 

Neither  the  M.P.  nor  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
had  yet  appeared.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  sent 
an  apology.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  friends 
at  his  mother's^  prevented  him  the  pleasure,  till 
a  later  hour  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  sup- 
per was  over  before  Sir  George  Lees  appeared, 
and  banished  much  of  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  the 
party  ;  for  he  brought  with  him  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  a  Count — a  German  one — but  still 
a  Count,  Count  Rodolpho  Zanderschloss,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Hungarian  grandee,  on  his  tra- 
vels in  England;  principaUy  with  a  view  to 
improve  his  estates — more  extensive  than  half 
Yorkshire,  Sir  George  whispered  his  host — by  the 
introduction  of  English  husbandry,  and  the  Mer- 
ino breed  of  sheep.  This  sudden  accession  of 
brightnessquite  dazzled  and  also  damped  the  party. 
The  Professor,  though,  in  general,  a  well-bred 
man,  could  scarcely  contain  himself;  and  Miss 
Cripps  at  once  ceased  the  flirtation  to  which  she 
had  stimulated  the  saturnine  journalist  and  critic, 
to  gaze  in  mute  admiration  upon  the  Count. 

Mr  Burke  Barker  began  to  ply  Sir  George 
with  politics ;  and  the  comic  actor,  who  looked 
doubly  droll  as  he  surveyed  the  Count  with  side- 
long glances,  and  Violet,  who  saw  in  him  a  non- 
descript monster,  more  ridiculous  and  more  ex- 
aggerated than  even  Jack  Cripps,  were  the  only 
other  members  of  the  party  who,  in  its  altered  cir- 
cumstances, retained  self-possession.  The  Count 
Rodolpho  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  Jack 
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CrippRinpre-emiBent  ugliness;  besides,  his  bristly 
mustachios  were  now  brindled  by  a  copious  pow- 
dering of  the  dark. coloured  snuff  which  he  soci- 
ally dispensed  from  a  gold  box  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  surrounding  the  portrait  of  some  bright 
lady  love. 

''Is  ho  connected  with  the  embassy — the 
Count?  When  did  he  arrive  in  London,  Sir 
George  ?  What  a  tremendously  ugly  fellow  it 
is/'  said  Mr  Burke  Barker.  ''Any  the  least 
chance  that  he  may  be  a  chevalier  d'industrie, 
after  all  ?" 

Sir  George  Lees  regarded  the  speaker  with  a 
look  of  haughty  surprise. 

''  My  associates  are  not  usually  swindlers,  Mr 
Barker.  I  never  saw  the  Count  before  to-night ; 
but  I  have  often  heard  of  him  in  good  society, 
and  I  know  that  he  came  to  dine  to-day  with 
Lady  Buzz,  and  in  a  Cabinet  minister's  car- 
riage ;  and  was  selected  by  her  Ladyship  to  do  the 
honours  of  her  table.  There  was  some  disap. 
pointment  about  his  cabriolet,  and  he  was  seated 
in  mine  before  it  appeared.  I  chanced  to  men- 
tion  this  party,  the  Count's  ears  are  athirst  for 
music ;  I  knew  I  might  take  the  liberty  with  my 
friend,  Cripps — and  behold  !" 

Mr  Barker  beheld  the  Count  Zanderschloss 
paying  assiduous  homage  to  the  daughter  of  his 
host,  the  handsomest  or  most  conspicuous  woman 
present;  and  Miss  Cripps,  recovered  from  her 
first  awe  at  talking  to  a  live  Count,  with  an 
order  on  his  breast,  rallied  him  on  the  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  lady, — who,  the  agreeable  Hun. 
garian  nobleman  protested,  with  many  laughing 
grimaces,  was  "  mein  tear  sistare,  Derese."  He 
offered  his  arm  to  conduct  the  exulting  charmer 
through  the  open  folding-doors  to  the  music 
room. 

''•Music,  Count," said  Polly,  in  the  sentimental 
tone  which  she  did  not  usually  affect,  "  music  is 
the  univergal  language — now  we  shall  under- 
stand each  other." 

Sir  George  Lees  and  Mr  Burke  Barker  had 
simultaneuutily  offered  an  arm  to  conduct  Violet, 
who  honoured  the  editor  of  the  Cerberus  ;  and 
then  the  whole  party^  rising  from  table,  moved 
on. 

"  You  wont  sing  tn-ntght,  I  suppose.  Made- 
moiselle.^*' whispered  Polly,  while  her  father  was 
engaged  with  the  Count.  '*  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  f — German  music,  of  course.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Count  ?  Such  polished 
manners  !  Though  his  language  is  still  but  im- 
perfect, it,  somehow,  does  not  seem  awkward — 
which  must  be  the  effect  of  superior  breeding." 

"  Perhaps/'  said  Violet. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  Count  has  a  strong  re- 
Semblance  to  my  brother,  Quintin,  Mr  Bar. 
ker  r 

"  As  like  to  I^fonsieur  Eustache,"  replied 
Barker,  looking  to  that  full.dressed  and  fully- 
employed  functionary ;  ^'  nor  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  uglier  fellow/' 

"  Jealous  already,"  thought  Polly,  drawing  off 
her  gloves  to  play,  while  again  the  grimacing 
foreigner  advanced,  prepared  .to  tura  oyer  the 


leaves  of  the  music  ;  and  with  many  pretty  airt 
Miss  Cripps  began— 

"  Have  you  been  singing  to-night,  Mademoi* 
selle?"  asked  Sir  George  Lees,  advancing  to 
the  corner,  where  Violet  eat,  Mr  Barker  stand- 
ing rather  sulky  beside  her. 

'*  No,  I  have  not/' 

"  Ah,  then,  I  am  still  in  time — I  congratulate 
myself." 

"  'Tis  a  pleasure  I  have  not  yet  enjoyed,"  said 
Mr  Burke  Barker.  "  I  promise  myself  very 
great  pleasure  indeed,  from  hearing  you.  Made- 
moiselle/' 

"But  I  have,"  cried  Jack  Cripps,  makings 
vivacious  skip  forward,  and  squatting  himself 
on  a  low  stool  at  Violet's  feet.  *'  What  care  tou 
for  angel  strains.  Barker — yon  rugged  Demo ; 
you  fierce  nepublican.  His  friends  were  wont 
to  call  him  Danton,  Mademoiselle." 

*'  A  young  man  of  superior  abilities  generally 
starts  with  Republicanism,"  observed  Sir  George, 
who  did  not  wish  to  stand  ill  with  the  editor  of 
the  Cerberus, 

"  And  ends  with  ?"  asked  Jack,  knowingly. 

"  Ends  with  those  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  naturally  result  from  longer  ex- 
perience and  a  more  matured  judgment,"  said  Sir 
George,  pompously,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
House. 

"  Is  he  meditating  ratting  already,"  thought 
Mr  Burke  Barker,  compressing  his  lips,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  the  new  Liberal  M.P. 

"  Ay,  ay,  gentlemen,"  said  Jack,  in  his  own 
imitative  and  humorous  style  ;  "  it  will  be  all 
one  a  hundred  years  hence — that's  my  philo- 
sophy. '  Taste  life's  glad  moments/  Mademoi- 
selle— that's  my  precept ;  and  none  so  glad  as 
those  which  allow  of  the  delight  of  listening  to 
your  syren  strains." 

And  the  undaunted  Jack,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  squinted  up  into  her  face  with  an  air  of 
impudent  languishment,  which,  coolly  contempt- 
uous as  she  generally  was  of  him,  provoked  her, 
and  she  coloured  and  rose.  Mr  Burke  Barker 
again  offered  his  arm.  Violet  was  meditating 
escape  by  the  side  door  ;  but  the  music  was  still 
going  on,  and,  to  her  rustic  feelings,  it  seemed 
rude  to  withdraw  till  the  piece  concluded.  She, 
therefore,  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  conver- 
sation with  the  ci-devant  republican,  whom  she 
found  in  a  new  and  quieter  scene,  and  when, 
without  airs  of  patronage,  intelligent  and  gentle- 
manlike. 

Jack  again  approached,  without  an  idea  that 
Mademoiselle  could  be  otherwise  than  delighted 
with  his  pleasantries  and  compliments. 

"  I  warn  you  off  the  premises,  Mr  Cryp-pes/' 
said  Barker,  gaily ;  '*  Mademoiselle  banishes  you 
from  her  presence  for  the  next  half  hour  ;*'  and 
Jack,  affecting  to  be  smitten  to  the  earth  by  this 
severity,  turned  away  in  despair. 

"  By  the  way,  is  the  family  name  Cryp-pes  or 
Cripps,  Mademoiselle  ?  1  had  fancied  the  for- 
mer." 

"  Really,  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell  yeu,  sir ; 
and^  indeed,  I  hardly  sometimee  now  know  my 
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own  name.  I  had  imagined  do  ri^ht  of  my  own 
either  to  the  name  or  honorary  title  which  I  bear 
ifl  thia  family." — Mr  Burke  Barker  looked  np 
with  a  quick  glance  of  hit  sharp,  eloquent,  and 
penetrating  eyea.  "  And  now  i  must  wish  you 
?ood  night ;  the  music  is  about  over."  Violet 
disappeared. 

"  Clear,  this  girl  is  neither  a  Cripps  nor  a  Gryp- 
pes/'  thought  Barker ;  and,  as  Miss  Cripps  was 
now  promenading  the  room  on  the  arm  of  the 
Countj  on  the  happiest  terms  possible  for  so 
ihort  an  acquaintance ;  the  singer  and  the  Pro- 
fessor engaged  in  preliminary  matters  about 
the  piano ;  Sir  George  in  a  flirtation  with  the 
actress,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
vatchman  calling  three  o'clock,  he  also  Stole 
away,  roTolwing  generous  designs  for  the  into- 
resting  and  lorely  girl,  who,  as  she  seemed  to 
understand  her  own  position,  could  also  probably 
appreciate  his  motiros. 

In  thia  instance,  at  least,  they  were  good- 
aatured,  and  tolerably  disinterested.  Even  from 
s  Prima  Donna  Mr  Burke  Barker  had  little  to 
expect.  At  most,  she  could  but  giro  him  a  supper, 
now  and  then,  where  he  might  meet  agreeable 
pM^le,  and  be  a  pleasant  acquaintance  herself ; 
bat "  that  aort  of  gentry  all  together — ^there  was 
nothing  9olid  to  be  expected  from  them."  He  half 
resolved  to  giro  up  the  entire  departments  of 
imisieal  and  theatrical  criticism  to  his  subaltern 
in  the  CerbertUy  Jack  Cripps,  and  stick  to  poli« 
ties  as  the  better  line ;  but  he,  in  the  meanwhile, 
penned  a  few  really  judicious  paragraphs  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Cripps  family,  in  which  he 
had  %  friend,  as  frioids  go  in  the  world ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Count, 
£uieied  he  might  yet  find  a  mistress. 

OHAPTBll  th. 

Violet  felt  some  curiosity  next  morning  to 
lesrn  what  judgment  the  terrible  Cerberus  had 
pnmoanced  upon  the  performance  which  she  had 
vitnessed ;  and  her  perusal  of  the  critique  cer. 
XnnXj  raised  her  opinion  of  the  discrimination, 
teste,  and  delicacy  of  the  writer.  If  Mr  Burke 
Barker  displayed  supercilious  airs  of  patronage 
to  <'  the  poor  players"  in  private  society,  he  ven- 
tared  upon  no  such  absurdity  in  his  journal. 
True,  the  aetors  here  criticised  were  fixed  stars ; 
each,  by  inherent  lustre,  irradiating  its  own 
inhere.  Yet,  had  they  been  lesser  or  unknown 
lights,  there  waa  nothing  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  critical  journalism  to  diseredil  the  opinion 
of  the  reflecting  minority,  that  the  periodical 
fiess,  with  all  its  peliticid  and  moral  imperfec- 
tions, generally  displays  the  greatest  indulgence 
ud  leoimey,  eren  to  obtrusive  dalness,  and  the 
iiott  kindly  sympathy,  with  a  vast  deal  of  indulgent 
good-nature^  to  younger  unfriended  literary  aspir- 
ests,  actors^  and  artists;  which  the  latter,  in  the  un- 
fledged state,  often  misconstrue,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
eppreciate  aright.  Let  ooe  only  reflect  upon  the 
maltitude  of  doll.  Stupid,  or  uncongenial  booksj 
ttuhy  pictures,  and  indifferent  theatrical  per. 
^armaaees  with  which  a  popular  newspaper  editor 
ie  bored  or  aaaoyed ;  l^ld  on  whichthe  is  expected^ 


as  of  right,  to  spend  his  time  and  patience,  and 
his  own  and  his  reader's  paper  and  print,  not  un«« 
frequently,  to  reap  the  reward  of  being  pre* 
nounced  a  kuperfioial,  shallow  coxcomb,  who  liever 
had  painted  a  picture,  nor  written  a  book  in 
his  life ;  and  who,  moreover,  must  be  art  and 
part  in  the  notorious  conspiracy  which  exists 
among  the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  to 
crush  rising  merit  in  general,  and  extinguwh  the 
aggrieved  individual's  genius  in  particular ;  and 
all  this  after  the  unhappy  journalist  has  probably, 
strained  his  conscience,  and  certainly  outraged 
his  taste,  in  bestowing  the  unsatisfying  modicum 
of  panegyric.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
journalists  are  the  most  long«suffering,  good-na^ 
tured,  and  worst-requited  of  the  scribbling  genusi 
The  public,  also,  begin  to  guess  that  it  is  not  al- 
together by  instinct,  or  pure  editorial  sagacity^ 
that  journals  divine,  and  announce  to  mankind^ 
the  important  fact  that  ^'  Miss  Syreninia  ffarbiU 
nia  Quaver  is  upon  a  visit  at  Grandeville  Park^ 
where,  by  her  wit,  her  talent,  and  her  beauty^ 
she  forms  the  charm  of  a  brilliant  and  noble 
circle;"  nor  yet  that  Lady  Basbleu's forthcoming 
novel  is  to  eclipse  all  her  Ladjrship's  former,  and 
every  other  lady's  novels;  or  that  Mrs  Lynx 
embarked  last  week  in  the  Great  Weeiern,  and 
that  the  Old  World  should  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  some  very  astonishing  revelations  froni 
the  New  World  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
And  all  this  "  monstering  of  nothings"  is  laid  to 
the  door  of  the  poor  editor,  who  is,  as  likely,  efttv 
anOoyed  by  those  momentous  announcements; 
though  being,  as  we  aver,  the  best-natured,  and 
least-thanked  man  in  the  worid,  how  can  he  re>4 
fuse  a  small  favour  so  delicately,  or  haply  so  im- 
portunately, reqaested. 

"  How  very  clever  a  man  Mr  Burke  Barker 
must  be,"  said  Violet,  perusing,  a  second  time, 

those 

«  Things  oflen  fat, 
But  ne*er  ao  weU  exprsaaed.*' 

''  And  how  gratifying  to  be  the  snbjeet  of  saeh 
delicate  praise,  and  to  feel  conscious  that  it  is  all 
deserved:  a  pleasure  I  speedily  anticipate  for 
yon.  Mademoiselle,"  added  the  Professor. 

If  Violet's  little  heart  fluttered  prondly  for  • 
moment,  it  was  not  more. 

''Ah,  sir,  you  forget  that  I  was  behind  tht 
scenes  laat  night,"  she  replied,  smiling ;  ''  I  ast 
the  little  country  mouse,  and  do  not  envy  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  the  town  mice.  Were 
it  possible  for  me  to  achieve  the  feast,  I  shoold 
still  say 

**  Give  me  again  say  hollow  tras^ 
▲  cmat  of  bread  aad  liberty." 

^  We  are  but  a  few  days  in  town ;  you  halve 
not  even  been  at  the  Italian  Opera  yet.  Wq 
shall  discuas  all  this  a  month  hence,*'  returned 
the  Professor.  The  young  ladles  now  found 
pleasant  occupation.  The  orders  given  te 
Madame  Ramsden,  the  milliner  and  merceresa^ 
had  been  diligently  executed.  The  dresses  were 
already  made ;  for  Madame  sympathiaed  in  the 
pinch  of  ladies,  just  arrived  from  the  country; 
without  B  th|ng  to  wear;  and  the  wan  or  lee^ 
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coloured  sprites  who  did  her  bests,  had  only  to 
add  one  more  vigil  to  the  fifteen  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  last  busy  month. 

"How  beautiful  i  how  exquisite!  how  nice!" 
was  the  frequent  climax  or  anti-climax  of  Polly,  as 
«very  fresh  packet  was  undone  by  the  female  at- 
tendant,from  Madame's  house;  nor  was  Violet  un- 
moved ;  her  black  satin  dress  fitted  to  perfection, 
and  was  so  tastefully  trimmed,  that  it  did  not  look 
in  the  least  too  heavy  for  her  delicate  figure ; 
and  her  bonnet  was  **  a  love/'  Polly  said ;  and 
she  exchanged  with  her,  and  then  re-excJianged. 
This  pleasant  pastime  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
Madame's  agent  presenting,  with  great  civility, 
the  bill,  which  *'  the  lady  had,  when  giving  her 
order,  requested  to  be  sent  with  the  goods." 

On  seeing  the  sum  total,  Violet  became  blind 
and  faint.  X'44:  16  :  10  !  Were  those  spectral 
figures?  And  did  she  already  owe  so  much 
money  to  a  miUiner  ?  She,  who  had  never  had 
above  five  pounds  at  a  time  in  her  own  posses- 
sion before !  The  milliner's  assistant  eyed  her 
observantly ;  and  the  attention  of  Miss  Cripps 
being  awakened,  she  made  a  needful  rally. 

**  Mademoiselle  requires  a  few  more  things, 
which  will  be  included  in  the  same  bill;  you 
may  go  now,  young  woman." 

"  But  sUy,"  interrupted  Violet ;  "  the 
baggage  is  come  from  the  hotel — 1  may  pay  a 
part  at  least;  and,  perhaps,  Madame  Ramsden 
would  be  so  good,  as  the  things  are  quite  un- 
•oUed" 

<*  Go,  young  woman,"  said  PuUy  decidedly, 
ringing  hard  at  the  beU.  The  milliner's  assist, 
ant  curtsied  submissively,  and  moved  off. 

«  Gracious,  Gabrielle !  how  can  yon  be  so 
silly  as  to  expose  yourself  and  the  family  in  this 
way  to  a  milliner's  apprentice !" 

**  Is  it  not  fearful,  Miss  Cripps,  for  me,  a 
young  girl,  to  owe  so  very  much  money,  which  I 
cannot  pay.  Oh,  those  odious  little  mannikins, 
for  it  could  not  be  you,  Polly.  And  I  am  sure  i 
never  ordered  half  so  much  ;  but  I  will  write  to 
the  lady,  and  send  what  money  I  have — that 
twenty  pound  note  I  got  from  Mr  Cripps 
yesterday ;  and,  perhaps,  she  will  take  back  tlie 
most  of  the  things." 

'*  Really  ma'am,  one  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  you  at  times,"  rejoined  Polly.  *'  That 
you  ordered  those  articles,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  Ramsden  may  have  charged 
you  unconscionably,  is  as  likely;  but  to  make 
ft  fool  of  yourself  before  her  assistant,  and  dis- 
grace my  father ;  it  is  shameful,  Mademoiselle, 
and  not  at  all,  let  me  tell  you,  what  Professor 
Cripps  is  entitled  to  expect  from  you." 

Violet  sat  condemned,  a  conscious  culprit,  yet 
pitying  herself. 

<' Don't  think  more  of  it,"  said  Polly,  more 
mildly.  •**  I  dare  say  I  am  twice  deeper  in 
Madame's  books.  But  what  does  it  signify — ^no 
doubt  she  will  be  paid  some  time." 
■  This  was  slender  consolation  to  Violet,  who 
went  from  Polly's  chamber  to  her  own,  loaded 
with  her*  inauspicious  finery,  and  resolved  to 
ftbide  by  her  purpose  of  attempting  to  return  it. 


When  she  had  fixed  what  she  had  best  keep, 
or  rather  what  the  milliner  might  the  most 
readily  take  back,  she  began  to  open  her  little 
desk,  which,  with  her  father's  smallest  military 
trunk,  (nowher  wardrobe,)and  her  work-box,  had 
just  been  brought  from  the  hotel ;  not,  however, 
before  the  long  bill  had  been  discharged,  which 
left  Professor  Cryppes  a  very  poor  man  in  ready 
cash,  though  he  prudently  swallowed  his  chagrin 
at  the  rudeness  of  the  hotel-keeper,  and  graci- 
ously intimated  that,  so  well  pleased  had  he  been, 
he  would  certainly  recommend  the  house  to  his 
friends. 

Violet  opened  her  desk — the  lock  moved 
easily— -everything  was  in  order — the  few 
sheets  of  paper,  the  pens,  the  wax,  and  the 
various  little  treasures  and  memorials  whidi 
she  kept  there ;  but  the  bank  note,  so  carefully 
placed  in  the  safest  compartment, — ^too  surely  it 
was  gone  !  and  the  loss  of  thousands  at  another 
time  could  not  have  been  more  appalling  to  any 
poor  heroine.  Another  and  another  search  was 
made, — and  too  surely  she  was  robbed,  bankrupt ! 
Such  small  and  everyday  events,  which  are  of  no 
account  whatever  in  the  estimation  of  half  man- 
kind, and  quite  below  the  dignity  of  romance, 
were  excruciating  trials  to  Violet.  Shrinking  from 
drawing  suspicion  upon  the  innocent,  or  upon 
any  one,  and  almost  feeling  her  loss  as  her  crime, 
it  cost  Violet  an  effort  of  resolution  before  she 
could  go  down  stairs  to  make  it  known,  which 
she  at  last  did  with  trembling  and  hesitation,  as 
if  it  were  wrong  to  hint  at  having  been  robbed. 
Professor  Cryppes  was  startled.  The  luggage 
had  lain  all  night  at  the  hotel,  and  had^beea 
fetched  a  considerable  way  that  morning,  by 
common  porters ;  yet  on  none  of  those  his  sos- 
picions  rested  ;  while  on  Monsieur  Eustache,  who 
was  at  this  moment  before  him,  nailing  up  some- 
thing about  a  drapery  in  the  bade  drawing-room, 
his  eyes  involuntarily  fixed.  Nature  herself  had 
legibly  written  rogue  about  the  paroquet  beak 
and  up-turned  corners  of  the  mouth  of  the  late 
officer  of  Napoleon's  Guards.  Yet  this  was  sup* 
posing  rather  sharp  practice  in  a  Major-Domo, 
hardly  yet  installed.  And  what  was  one  poor 
twenty  pounds,  filched  from  a  young  woman,  to 
the  risk  of  detection,  and  the  loss  of  character 
and  place  ?  The  character  was,  perhaps,  of  no 
great  sterling  or  marketable  value ;  but  place 
must  be  something  to  one  who  had  apparently 
not  been  without  the  pressing  need  of  it ;  or  who 
wished  for  better  opportunities  of  committing 
robberies. 

'^  Are  you  quite  suie  you  have  examined  yeor 
desk  properly  ?"  aaked  the  Professor. 

"  Oh,  for  that/'  returned  Violet,  attempting  to 
smile. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  not  mind  it ;  it  is 
a  loss  and  a  provocation :  but  I  will  not  let  yoa 
annoy  yourself.   What  is  a  poor  twenty  pounds  ?" 

This  was  frank  and  kind ;  yet  Violet  felt,  ae» 
vertheless,  that  a  poor  twenty  ponnda  waa  just 
now  very  much  to  her.  She  would  have  told  of 
her  predicament  with  Madame,  but  this  Miss 
Cripps  evaded,  by  saying,  with  forced  gaiety. 
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"And  V0  are  both  drowned  in  debt  to  the 
miUmer,  papa.  1  am  not  sure  but  Mademoi- 
•elle  wiil|  to-Dtgbt,  dream  of  bailiffs  and  the 
Fleet" 
The  Professor  laughed  heartily^  ere  he  said-* 
"  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  family, 
vith  all  the  servants  new,  and  the  baggage  hav- 
iog  been  transferred  from  one  place  to  another, 
I  deem  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  about  this  in- 
explicable loss ;  but  it  must  be  the  last."  And, 
with  this  consolation,  Violet  was  left  to  be  enter- 
tained by  Polly  with  anecdotes,  with  which  her 
youth  had  been  instructed  by  her  father,  of  emi- 
leat  siDgera,  managers,  literary  characters,  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  cut  the  best  figures 
of  aof  people  about  town,  yet  never  possessed 
one  ihiiling  of  their  own,  and  always  spent  the 
most  recklessly  when  they  had  not  a  farthing  to 
ipead,  and  were  drowned  in  debt. 

"  They  must  be  very  wretched  and  low-minded 
people  those,  who  willingly  subject  themselves  to 
iBch  mortification  and  mean  misery,  and  only  to 
Biaiotain  a  false  shew  that  imposes  on  no  one ; 
ilthoogh  such  deception  were  not  in  itself  most 
contemptible/' 

"'  Virtuous  indignation !"  returned  Polly,  scof- 
fiflgly;  "  I  must  say.  Mademoiselle,  that,  fur  a 
Hrki  young  lady,  you  are  remarkably  free  in  the 
«M  of  the  phrase  '  low-minded.'  What  do  you 
Deu  by  it  ?" 

'*The  phrase  is  plain  enough,  I  think,"  re- 
tnnied  Violet ;  "  though  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
vted  it  so  frequently ;  low-principled,  low-think - 
log  people  might  be  as  apt.  You  often  yourself 
ipeak  of  low-lived  people." 

*'  To  be  sure  1  do— -vulgar,  mean  people,  that 
potter  on  in  a  paltry  peddling  way,  when  they 
might  rise,  if  they  had  spirit,  and  better  them* 
telfes.  But  here  comes  Mr  Barker,  to  act  ex- 
plaastory  dietionary  for  us." 

Mr  Barker  had  a  gracious  reception  from  both 
Isdies;  he  planted  himself,  on  this  wet  morning, 
at  their  work-table ;  and  then  there  was  music, 
ttd  then  lunch;  and  the  Professor  and  Jack 
csms  in  together^  the  former  looking  rather 
gloomy. 

'*  Yon  are  quite  right  in  your  conjecture. 
Barker.  My  father  may  go  whistle  for  that 
ptltry  plaee  promised  to  Ned  by  Sir  George 
licei ;  1  am  convinced  he  has  given  it  to  another 
already ;  the  fellow  was  scarce  civil  even  in  lying 
to  as  this  morning." 

"  Jnst  like  the  man — like  them  all,"  replied 
Barker ;  "  got  all  he  can  of  you,  and  will  be 
B06t  grateful  for  favours  to  come.  Charles 
Herbert,  who  ia  a  generous,  open-hearted  fellow, 
while  a  minor,  vivolved  himself  thousands  deep 
to  help  ihrnt  friend — ^ruined  himself,  in  fact,  for 
Sr  George  and  one  or  two  more  of  those  scamps ; 
and  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  had  not  his 
ikep-mether  been  a  woman  of  uncommon  gene- 
laity.  Yet,  I  da  not  fancy  that  he  likes  his 
^opttideBce  altogether :  yesterday,  he  was  sound- 
ing me,  in  a  roundabout  way,  about  the  proba- 
bility of  a  man  at  his  9ge  beginning  the  study  of 
law  or  medicine.     The  latter  1  declared  the 
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readiest  profession,  as  a  man's  blunders  cannot 
so  easily  be  detected  there." 

"  Apropos^  medicine  was  the  favourite  pursuit 
of  my  son  Edmund,  whom  Sir  George  Lees  has 
used  so  infamously." 

Jack  squinted  tremendously  at  his  papa  be- 
fore he  rejoined — ''Ah,  Ned  is  half  a  doctor 
already:  he  pounded  six  months  with  Bolus.. 
But  1  have  another  idea :  that  theatre  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  CerberuM  were  erecting — it  wont 
do;  but  it  is  in  a  populous  gin-drinking  and 
psalm-singing  neighbourhood,  and  I  understand 
they  speculate  upon  converting  it  into  a  taber- 
nacle. Now,  if  Ned  have  a  vocation — as  he  is  a 
tolerable  spouter— his  bread  is  baked." 

**  Make  a  Methodist  parson  of  my  brother  1" 
cried  Polly,  tossing  her  head  disdainfully. 

f*  Pays  well,  Poll,  let  me  tell  you  ;  and  those 
sanctimonious  fellows  are  almost  sure  to  marry 
rich  old  girls ;  one,  two,  three,  in  succession.  I 
wish  I  had  a  vocation ;  but  it  wont  suit." 

Violet  looked  up  with  a  feeling  of  horror ;  but 
the  Professor  put  an  end  to  what  seemed  to  her 
the  sacrilegious  project. 

''  No  son  of  mine  shall  descend  to  any  such 
low,  paltry  profession,"  said  he,  solemnly,  '*  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  family.  If  ever  I 
have  a  son  in  orders,  it  shall  be  in  the  Church, 
sir,  the  Church  of  England — the  only  church  for 
a  gentleman — and  not  among  low-lived  puritan- 
ical sectarians." 

**  Nay,  father,  you  might  have  thanked  me 
for  the  hint,  any  way.  Suppose,  then,  as  Ned 
did  pound  drugs  for  a  few  months,  we  make  him 
a  doctor  }  What  say  you,  Barker  ?" 

«  The  profession  of  medicine  requires  the 
study  of  years,  which  will  scarce  serve  me  at 
present  for  my  son." 

'*  Years !  nonsense,  papa.  Barker  will  tell 
you  better  things.  There  are  three  lines :  first, 
obstetrics,  then  dental  surgery— a  coining  of 
money" 

<'  A  dentist !"  interrupted  Polly,  with  con- 
temptuous disgust,  "  Surely,  Quintin,  you  for* 
get  yourself  altogether." 

<*  Sheer  provincial  ignorance.  Poll,  my  darlingi 
In  London,  a  successful  dentist  is  a  great  man. 
But  the  town  is  overrun  with  them — that's  the 
fact;  so  I  vote  for  obstetrics— 'unless  Ned 
could  be  a  nerves  doctor — ^go  to  some  foreign 
watering  place,  and  coddle  and  curry  favour 
with  some  woman  of  quality,  who  will  trumpet  his 
praises,  and  make  his  fortune.  He  is  a  smooth- 
spoken, well-looking,  imposing  young  fellow, 
my  aforesaid  brother  Ned,  Mr  Barker,  who  will 
learn  to  curry  favour  among  the  women.  He 
were  not  papa's  own  son  else."  [Here  the  Pro- 
fessor smiled  conceitedly,  and  shook  his  pater- 
nal head  at  his  incorrigible  elder  born.^  **  One 
season  may  float  him ;  and  I  would  rather  prefer 
obstetrics; — the  nerve  line  is  uncertain— fine 
ladies  are  demd  fickle  and  capricious,  even  to 
their  doctor." 

The  plan  was  worth  considering.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  convinced  that  one  literary  gentle- 
men  waa  quite  enough  in  the  family;  and  a 
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learned  profcfliion  looked  well.  '^Dr  Edmund 
Cryppes,  the  celebrated  accoucheur :"  It  sound* 
cd  well. 

.  *'  With  the  aid  of  the  Cerberus ^  and  our  oon- 
nexion>  we  might,  at  worst,  carry  a  city  lecture- 
ship for  Mr  Edmund/'  said  Barker ;  "  and  that 
te  an  opening." 

.  ''You  are  too  goodi  sir,"  returned  the  Pro- 
fessor, bowing:  ''and  if  Edmund,  with  his  pre- 
sent medical  knowledge,  matured  by  a  winter  at 
Edinburgh." 

"  Paris,  father,  and  a  little  judieious  puffing," 
eried  Jack  ;  "  Barker  will  tell  you  how.  Ned 
must  write  in  the  foreign  medical  journals — that 
can  be  managed  for  him — and  get  a  tail  of  eapi* 
tal  letters  to  his  name,  and  open  correspond- 
ence with  the  learned,  like  himself,  abroad.  His 
recommendations  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  for  Dr 
Von  Rutsck,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  at  Stock* 
holm  or  Vienna,  and,  no  doubt,  they  will  re- 
turn their  learned  correspondent  like  kindness. 
It  is  all  my  eye,  that  sort  of  flip  for  flap.  But  I 
would  try  the  women  first ;  one  fashionable  pet* 
ticoat  is  worth  fifty  thesis-makers  to  a  young 
town  physician." 

"  How  you  rattle  on.  Jack  ;  why,  Mademoiselle, 
as  usual,  is  believing  you  in  earnest,  I  suppose/' 
said  the  Professor,  as  Violet,  with  grave  abstrac- 
tion, sal  apart,  more  deeply  engaged  with  the  idea 
ef  her  overwhelming  debts  than  anything  eUe, 
though  a  needle  and  a  bit  of  womanly  pretence 
for  idleness  were  in  her  hands. 

Once  it  occurred  to  her,  and  the  idea  brought 
relief,  that  she  might  take  Mrs  Marion  Linton 
into  her  counsels,  and  employ  her  to  negotiate 
with  the  milliner ;  but  though  she  believed  the 
Scotchwoman  to  be  both  honest,  shrewd,  and 
kindly,  her  manners  were  gruff,  or  not  such  as 
invited  the  confidence  of  a  young  and  sensitive 
girl.  She  now  longed  for  the  arrival  of  her 
friend  Susan,  to  whom  she  could  have  partially 
opened  her  mind ;  but  days  and  weeks  passed 
on,  and  Professor  Cripps  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  hud  either  a  wife  or  children  in  a 
provincial  town.  His  oblivion  might  have  been 
forgiven,  as,  between  business,  pleasure,  and 
finance,  the  Professor  was  occupied  to  distraction. 

The  first  paragraph,  which  really  told  usefully 
On  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Cripps,  ran  nearly  as  fol. 
lows : — 

"  We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  august 
mother  of  an  illustrious  Princess,  in  whom  the 
dearest  hopes  of  England  repose,  has  engaged 
the  celebrated  composer.  Professor  Cryppes,  (the 
instructor  of  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,)  to  give  her 
Royal  Highness  finishing  lessons  in  singing,  for 
which  purpose  he  goes  three  times  a-week  to 
Claremont.  The  Professors  admirable  style  is 
•aid  to  combine  the  energy  of  the  German  school 
with  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Italian/' 

There  was,  as  things  go  in  the  world,  no  great 
harm,  perhaps,  in  this  anndoncetnent ;  and  if  a 
few  people  knew  it  to  be  totally  false,  it  was  scaree 
worth  any  one's  while  to  contradict  it.  In  an- 
other week,  the  Professor's  phaeton-cab  and  tall 
horse,  (another  purck^se  besides  the  fawn-col* 


cured  ponies,)  might  have  been  seen  at  s^Teral 
fashionable  doors  at  the  West  End ;  and,  befors 
a  month  elapsed*  ladies  of  title,  fond  and  anzioui 
mothers,  were  besieging  his  door,  entreating  that 
the  names  of  their  beautiful  daughters  might  at 
least  be  placed  on  the  Professor  s  list ;  and  that, 
if  not  in  the  present,  then  in  the  following  sea- 
son, they  might  have  the  immense  benefit  of  his 
instructions,  or  those  of  his  pupiL  But  neither 
money  nor  love  could  prevail  with  the  Pro- 
fessor to  allow  his  accompliahed  pupil  to  give 
a  few  lessons  to  the  Ladies  D— - — ,  and  the 
Honourable  Misses  E  ■  ,  and  the  riek  Port* 
land  Place  heiress.  Miss  F ,  whose  fortnne 


was  half  a  million  at  least.  The  Profesaor 
ever  smiled,  shook  his  head  mysteriously,  and 
was  proof  to  influence,  cajoling,  and  entreaty. 
Mademoiselle,  the  wonderful  Mademoiselle,  never 
sung  save  in  his  own  house,  and  rarely  to  strangers 
even  there.  It  was  such  a  favour  to  be  invited 
at  all  to  his  musical  parties ;  and,  after  waiting 
a  whole  night.  Mademoiselle— who  was  as  capri- 
cious as  the  most  spoiled  and  the  highest  of  her 
tribe — might  have  headaoh,  or  cold,  or  hoarse- 
ness, or,  as  likely,  airs. 

It  was,  however,  as  the  Professor  began  to 
have  a  guess,  a  thing  quite  possible  to  overdo 
this.  In  London,  no  mere  lion  or  lionoss  can 
possibly  draw  out  a  very  long  eziatenee ;  their 
nights  are  numbered. 

The  spring  was  advancing,  and  sovereigns  were 
still  flowing  in,  in  a  golden  tide;  but  they  were  at 
least  as  rapidly  running  out  again;  and  Mademoi- 
selle's original  repugnance  to  make  the  desired 
effort  was  become  stronger,  if  that  were  poaaiblew 
Her  health  was  suffering  from  anxiety,  her  bloom 
vanishing,  and  her  mysterious  reputation  omild 
not  much  longer  be  supported  either  by  para- 
graphs in  the  Cerberus  and  other  prints,  or  by 
the  whispers  of  those  thrice-fortnoate  oUmdkiM 
and  young  men  of  fashion  who,  frequenting  the 
Professor's  parties  and  fietiti  iouptrtj  spread 
abroad  her  fame. 

"  Cryppes'  Musical  Box,"  "  Cfyppea'  Nest  ol 
Nightingales"  in  Regent's  Park,  became  a  kind  e£ 
by- word  among  the  minors  in  the  Clubs ;  and  the 
well  •managed  affectation  of  an  excluaion  which 
really  excluded  nobody,  enhanced  the  valoe  ol 
the  BMrSe.  Sir  George  Lees  had  so  £ar  con- 
quered the  fear  of  the  Professor  attempting  to 
borrow  money  from  him,  that  he  went  almost 
every  night.  The  great  Signiort  of  the  Openn 
House«— not  yet  opened  for  the  aeaaon — had 
never  absented  themselvef  when  they  kad  no 
better  engagements;  and  now  the  Signorat 
condescended.  It  was  an  eze^edingly  plea* 
sant  house.  Many  of  the  best  men  of  the  sea* 
son  were  to  be  met  there,  and  not  too  many 
ladies ;  and,  if  everything  was  not 'quite  au  fait, 
ease,  pleasure,  and  gaiety  atoned  for  nero  me^ 
ohanical  defect.  As  for  the  wonderful  Mademoi- 
selle, once  seen,  she  was  not  so  very  formidable. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  professiottai  people 
that  she  never  would  appear  on  the. stage  at  all, 
and,  most  certainly,  not  succeed  if  she  did.  She 
wanted  *'  nerve." 
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One  of  tlie  most  regular  visiters,  at  this  time, 
vai  the  Professor's  friend  and  security,  Mr 
Charles  Herbert^  who  had  a  general  invitation, 
both  for  the  two  Public  nights  of  each  week  and 
the  Family  night.  Erer  chiding  his  own  irreso- 
lation,  Charles  felt,  when  the  hour  came^  unable 
to  stay  away.  Violet  did  not  always  appear; 
aod  sometimes,  when  she  did,  she  looked  per- 
fectly wretched,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  or 
as  if  anger  or  violence  had  been  employed  to 
force  her  upon  an  uncongenial  scene. 

The  kindling  glances,  the  flush  of  innocent 
pleaiare  with  which  Herbert  was  welcomed  by  her, 
when  appearing  unexpectedly,  now  spoke  even 
less  plainly  than  the  shy  timidity  with  which,  at 
other  times,  she  avoided  his  approach  ; — spoke 
plainly  to  all  save  him,  whom  love  had  taught 
fear  and  rev^ence. 

After  her  arrival  in  London,  Herbert  had 
often  joined  the  little  quiet  parties  which  the 
Professor  made  to  shew  his  pupil  and  his  daughter 
the  mt>8t  celebrated  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  on  the  dayat  Richmond,  and  the  other 
at  Windsor,  and  a  third  at  Hampton  Court,  when 
Mr  Borke  Barker  was  giving  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Cripps — with  whom  he  was  more  in  love 
than  the  editor  of  the  Cerberus  supposed  it  pos- 
nhle  he  ever  could  be  again  with  any  woman — 
Violet  fell,  as  if  by  a  natural  arrangement,  to 
the  care  of  Herbert.  These  days  had  been  the 
h&ppiest  of  hie  whole  life ;  and  their  memory  was 
fondlf  dwelt  upon ;  for  now  the  presence  of 
her  who  had  made  them  blest,  was  often  more 
painful  than  her  absence,  from  the  equivocal 
circle  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  There  was, 
however,  more  to  excite  the  disgust  of  Herbert 
than  to  alarm  his  jealousy.  Count  Zanderschloss 
vas  evidently  more  odious  to  Violet  than  was 
Jack  Cripps.  Russians,  Bavarians,  and  Neapo- 
litans, attaches  of  all  nations,  seemed  alike  indif- 
ferent to  her,  where  they  were  not  absolutely 
disagreeable ;  though  none  of  these  foreigners  were 
to  disagreeable  as  Sir  George  Lees  and  Colonel 
Hirers,  whom  the  would  have  avoided  by  taking 
refoj^e  in  a  quadrille  with  Jack  himself.  Mr 
Barke  Barker  was  the  only  individual  with  whom 
ihe  cared  to  converse ;  and  he,  whatever  else  he 
night  be,  was  well  educated  and  literary,  and  the 
erident  admirer  of  Miss  Cripps. 

The  coineidence  in  opinion  and  sentiment  be- 
tween Cbarlef)  Herbert  and  herself,  at  this  time, 
often  struck  Violet  as  almost  miraculous.  Their 
ninda— -their  wotfng,  fresh,  and  loving  hearts— 
vers  as  instruments  attuned ;  and,  with  bewitch- 
U|^  simplicity,  Violet  would  sometimes  be  sur-» 
prised  into  the  involuntary  expression  of  her 
sstonishment  at  Herbert  saying  the  very  thing 
sha  bad  been  thinking ;  and  that  their  walks, 
readings,  or  conversations,  suggested  the  same 
inages,  sentiments,  and  ideas.  In  these  harmo- 
Bloiis  sentiments  Herbert  had  often  at  first  asso^ 
Qsted  his  mother,  'saying — "  You  are  after  my 
■other's  own  heart,  Violet ;"  or,  "  This  is  ex- 
*ctlf  (he  opinion  of  my  mother ;"  and,  in  such 
■Hnnentt,  the  bosom  of  the  orphan  girl  dilated 
vHh  pride  and  happiness ;  hut,  latterly,  Herbert 


avoided  mentioning  his  mother,  who  haci  declined' 
the  rather  obtrusive  advances  of  her  neighbour^* 
Miss  Cripps.  Once  or  twice  Violet  had  met  Mrs 
Herbert  walking  near  her  own  residence.  The  lady 
at  first  ^azed  fixedly  at  her  ;  and  once  blushing 
deeply,  Violet  curtsied  by  an  involuntary  motion, 
and  the  lady  had  not  returned  even  the  slights 
est  token  of  recognition.  Violet,  indeed,  felt 
that  she  had  no  right  to  expect  this  civility 
though  the  incident  covered  her  with  deeper  con.- 
fusion  and  imparted  a  sense  of  affront ;  and  the' 
dim  hope  that  she  might  be  made  known  to  one 
whom,  at  humble  distance,  she  admired  and  loved/ 
vanished,  and  left  in  its  plaee  mortificatibn  and* 
shame,  and  many  paitifal  thoughts.  The  son 
sought  her  society^  but  the  mother  whom  he 
adored  avoided  her. 

Professor  Cripps,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the. 
excitement,  bustle,  and  anxiety  of  his  new  life, 
seemed  entirely  to  forget  that  he  had  a  wife  iii 
the  country ;  and  his  daughter,  oscillating  be- 
tween vanity  in  the  attentions  of  Count  Rodolphe 
Zanderschloss,  and  a  few  more  of  her  father's  gaf 
and  fashionkble  visiters,  and  pride  in  the  con. 
quest  of  the  '^  talented  journalist,"  shared  in  this 
temporary  oblivion  of  distant  domestic  ties,  and 
at  last  came  to  say — "  I  dare  Say,  on  the  whole^ 
papa,  it  is  more  prudent  for  mamma  and  the  rest 
to  remain  where  they  are  for  a  while,  save  £d^ 
mund ;  they  could  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  do  ti# 
any  good  here,  and  London  is  so  horridly  expen* 
sive  to  people  who  attempt  any  kind  of  style,  as 
we  must  do/'  But  not  so  thought  Violet,  whd 
longed  fur  the  presence  of  even  the  uncongenial^; 
hard,  and  acrid  matron,  to  give  «iome  appearance 
of  respectability  to  the  establishment,  and  to  In- 
troduce the  order  and  economy  which,  she  feared/ 
were  sadly  wanted  in  the  regulation  of  the  hoase-* 
hold  ;  and  not  so  thought  the  indignant  and  ne* 
glected  wife  and  mother  herself,  who,  one  fine 
day,  when  the  family  were  assembled  at  lunch, 
more  to  the  surprise  than  the  joy  of  her  husband 
and  daughter,  arrived  in  a  hackney-coach,  loaded 
and  stuffed,  outside  and  in,  with  all  manner  of 
boxes  and  bundles,  much  like  a  stroller's  van;  td 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Professors  eleganl 
doorway,  and  the  endless  amusement  of  tha 
ladies'-maids  and  footmen  in  the  neigh bourhoody 
those  of  Mrs  Herbert  included.  From  Jack 
alone  his  mother's  reception  was  sincerely  cor« 
dial.  ' 

''This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  pleatnre," 
said  the  Professor,  embracing  his  travel-stained 
lady,  whose  natural  temper  a  cold  and  fatiguiai^ 
night  journey  Nad  not  improved. 

"  Soh,  Cripps! — You  have  got  everything  vastly 
fine  about  you  here.  A  merry  world,  if  it  last, 
sir,"  observed  Mrs  Cripps^  untying  the  strings  of 
her  bonnet,  to  give  herself  air  or  vent. 

"O  mother,  such  nonsense,"  said  Polly,  ad^ 
vancing  to  assist  hei  mother.  "  You  don't 
observe  Mademoiselle.  .  .  •  My  father  is  id 
the  fair  way  of  making  a  handsome  fortune^ 
Your  ideas  must  expand,  mamma — ^indeed  they 
must.    We  are  in  a  new  world  here." 

Mra  Cripps  nodded  to  Violet,  and  gased  on 
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Jack|  yet  without  those  sjnnptoinBof  gratified 
maternal  pride  which  might  have  been  expected. 

''What  refreshment  will  you  take,  mother? 
We  have  Just  had  lunch,  and  don't  dine  till  eight, 
when  papa's  business  engagements  are  over." 

"  Dine  at  eight ! — very  pretty ! — two  dinners 
in  one  day.  1  fancy  it  was  about  high  time  I 
was  looking  after  you.  Fine  management,  truly  ! 
—and  company  almost  every  night.  .  .  .  But 
I'll  take  anything — a  bit  of  cold  meat  and  a  glass 
of  porter.  .  .  .  And  so  that  palavering  fel- 
low. Sir  George, has  done  nothing  for  you,  Cripps, 
—nothing  but  eat  your  ham  and  chicken,  and 
drink  your  wine,  and  fancy  you  highly  hen. 
cured  all  the  while.  It  won't  do,  sir.  It  won't 
do,  I  can  tell  you.  You  are  on  the  wrong  scent, 
—and  Edmund  kept  back ;  that  is  one  of  my 
particular  errands  to  London."  > 

**  Let  us  give  this  hour  to  pleasure,  my  life," 
said  the  Professor,  with  affected  vivacity.  ''  We 
discard  business  for  this  day.  I  have  taken  a 
line,  my  dear,  and  all  is  in  train  for  Edmund ; 
we  '  have  a  plan — so  hang  Sir  George  and  his 
paltry  places.  Welcome  to  Regent's  IPark,  Mrs 
Cripps." 

The  Professor  required  the  renovating  glass  of 
Madeira,  which  he  filled  up  as  Mike  Twig  en- 
tered to  announce  that  the  hackney  coachman 
waited  for  his  fare — seven  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
and  hoped,  as  the  parcels  were  so  numerous,  the 
lady  would  remember  him. 

"  Monsieur  Eustache  will  settle  it,"  said  the 
Professor,  frowning ;  "  those  trifles  are  his  de. 
partment." 

"  Seven  and  sixpence  !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cripps. 
"  The  rascal  has  not  brought  me  a  mile  and  a 
half — pretty  extortion,  indeed !  Remember  him  J 
*— yes,  I'll  remember  him.  He  ought  to  be  horse- 
whipped." 

'*  Mounsheer  ha'n't  got  no  money,"  put  in 
Mike,  drily,  in  the  first  pause,  "  Mounsheer  had 
none  to  give  the  milkman,  yesterday ;  and  the 
coal  aint  sent  in  becuz" 
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Hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  fellow,"  in- 
terrupted the  angry  Professor.  '*  Miss  Cripps, 
have  you  any  small  change  ? — these  coachman 
never  have  a  rap  of  change  about  them,  and  a 
sovereign  is  scarce  safe  in  their  fingers.  Mon- 
sieur, who  is  my  cash-keeper  for  small  matters, 
is  run  out  also  it  seems.  In  the  Regent's  Park 
one  ought  to  keep  a  stock  of  silver." 

Miss  Cripps  rather  feared  she  had  not  as  much, 
expressing  herself  with  embarrassment;  while 
Jack  for  himself  gaily  cried — 

"  Not  a  tester,  papa  mine,  to  keep  the  devil 
from  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  my  pocket.  Indeed 
I  have  given  up  carrying  a  purse-— 'tis  a  low  and 
an  ungentlemanly  practice,  and  only  exposes  one 
to  being  spunged.  O  Mademoiselle  1  I  see 
you  are  of  the  old  reyime,"  he  continued,  as 
Violet,  blushing  and  hesitatiug,  offered  her  last 
half  sovereign  to  Polly,  trying  to  affect  an  air 
of  indifference,  and  like  other  desperate  debtors, 
thinking  '^  what  difference  does  it  make,"  though 
fully  aware,  from  the  many  little  circumstances, 
forced  npoii  her  notice  during  the  last  month. 


that  her  own  bit  of  gold  was  probably  the  only 
one  to.  day  under  that  splendid  roof,  or  around  a 
board  loaded  with  expensive  delicacies  for  tbe 
plain  noonday  refreshment.  The  Professor  now 
hurriedly  rose.  His  cab  was  waiting — and  wait- 
ing also  were  the  Ladies  V ,  and  the  Ladies 


W- 


and  the  Hon.  Misses  Z- 


for  their 


weekly  lesson. 

"  Have  something  nice  for  dinner,  Polly,  to 
welcome  Mrs  Cripps  to  town.  Adieu,  ladies. 
Perhaps  some  friend  may  drop  in  to  dinner  with 


me. 

Mrs  Cripps,  on  Polly's  prompting,  rose  to  see 
her  lord  drive  off ;  a  little  natural  vanity  or 
conjugal  exultation  neutralizing  her  previous 
acerbity. 

The  family  had  been  going  a>head  at  a  farioos 
rate,  while  the  prerogative  of  its  liege  lady  lay 
in  abeyance ;  but  lunch  fairly  over,  she  lost  no 
time  in  entering  upon  her  onerous  duties,  in 
which  she  shewed  herself  a  woman  of  action,  and 
one  determined  to  assert  her  rights,  from  tbe 
cellar  to  the  attic,  over  the  household,  the  amased 
Monsieur  Eustache  included. 

"Quelle bile!  Peete! — sacre/" ejaculated  Men- 
sieur,  as  he  attended  her  from  place  to  place, 
giving  but  a  lame  account  of  his  stewardship. 

The  preternatural  exertions  of  Mrs  Cripps  on 
this  day  did  not  in  the  least  unfit  her  for  making 
up  long  arrears  with  the  delinquent  Professor, 
as  soon  as  they  were  left  teie-^Uete,  by  Polly 
having  followed  Violet,  to  pour  into  aome  sym- 
pathetic bosom  the  interesting  confidence  that 
Mr  Burke  Barker  had  proposed  !  The  congra. 
tulations  of  Violet  were  warm  and  sincere ;  for 
Polly  seemed  so  happy,  and,  for  the  time,  so 
amiable,  that  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  her 
sympathy;  yet  she  wondered  that  a  man  so 
clever  and  accomplished  should  have  admired 
Polly  Cripps,  handsome  as  she  certainly  was,  and 
agreeable  as  she  could  seem.  But,  to  ladies  of 
all  ages,  it  will,  we  fear,  to  the  end  of  time,  re- 
main a  wonder  and  a  puzzle,  how  certain  men  can 
fancy  certain  women.  And  Polly  was  assuredly 
not  sordid  in  her  preference  ;  for  her  W— — 
admirer,  the  manfacturer's  son,  was  much  richer 
than  Barker ;  and  on  this  Violet  grounded  a 
sincere  compliment. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Benjee  may  or  may  not  be  rich :  all 
will  depend  on  his  father  and  mother,  and  old 
Methodist  aunts ;  and  I  know  they  hate  me,  and 
all  of  us,  as  much  as  I  despise  them.  Barker 
has  at  least  a  thousand  a-year,  and  very  great 
prospects,  if  oiir  party  get  it ;  or  whether  they 
do  or  not,  they  cannot  want  him.  He  is  going 
down  to  an  election  next  week — if  I  let  him— 
where  he  will  be  everything." 

"  A  thousand  a-year  is  a  handsome  income." 

"It  will  do  for  a  beginning.  If  a  clever  man 
like  Barker,  in  Loudon,  really  love  a  woman,  he 
can,  somehow,  always  contrive  to  maintain  her  as 
becomes  their  station.  My  father  haa  alwsya 
said  that.  No  doubt  I  might  do  better;  and, 
even  as  an  actress,  gain  a  larger  income  ;  but,  no 
matter — I  have  accepted  dear  Barker.  My  mother 
may  not  be  satisfied ;  hut  all  the  reat  of  the 
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funUy  think  that  she  ought ;  and  I  am  of  age> 
and  maf  please  myself.  I  wish  Charles  Herbert 
had  my  spirit,  Gabrielle;  but  he  has  not,  and  most 
luckily  for  you ;  for  any  connexion  of  the  kind 
would  be  utter  ruin  to  your  professional  pros- 
pects— ^you  that  may  be  rich  and  famous,  and 
marry  much  higher  than  anything  that  pruud 
Mrs  Herbert's  son  can  offer  you.  What  an  in- 
wlent,  supercilious  woman  that  is!" 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,  Miss  Cripps.  Why 
•bould  Mr  Herbert's  name  be  associated  with 
mine  ?  Though  for  me,  certainly,  Mrs  Herbert 
may  marry  her  ion  to  any  one  she  pleases  ;  yet 
that  gentle  being  surely  looks  anything  rather 
than  insolent  or  supercilious." 

"  Well,  my  dear ;  but  don't  cry.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  shew  so  much  proper  spirit.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  right  to  have  Charles  dangling  so 
much  about  us,  now  that  I  am  known  to  be  en- 
gaged.   I  must  speak  to  papa  about  that." 

"  Anything  youl  ike,"  said  Violet,  hardly  able 
to  refrain  from  tears.  "  Only  I  would  much 
nther  nothing  whatever  were  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr  Herbert  has  been  very  civil  to  us  ;  but 
for  particular  attentions — oh,  no,  no— for  hea- 
ven's sake,  do  not  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of 
having  imagined" She  could  get  no  farther. 

**  Well,  Gabrielle,  never  mind  him,"  replied 
Polly,  too  much  wrapt  up  in  her  own  good  for- 
tune to  heed  the  distress  of  her  companion.  "  Be 
s  singer  in  high  reputation,  and  you  will  bring 
Herbert  to  your  feet.  Good  bye,  dear.  How 
itraoge  it  is  to  be  a  bride,  Gabrielle,  or  about 
to  be  one.    I  feel  like  a  winged  creature." 

While  this  was  passing,  and  while  Violet  sought 
her  little  French  bed,  with  feelings  anything 
but  joyous  and  spousal,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cripps  were 
holdiag,  below,  not  the  most  amicable  of  family 
eonocils.  The  lady  was  full  of  complaints  and 
repruaches ;  and  the  burden  of  every  oration 
wa»^«  Where  is  all  this  to  end  ?"  and  .Mrs 
Cripps  threw  herself  about  on  the  damask  sofa, 
nuking  its  joints  creak  in  a  way  that  would 
have  horrified  its  refined  owner. 

"  They  wish  to  get  you  out  of  this  trumpery 
house  already — and  the  sooner  the  better.  Don't 
fancy  that  I  am  not  aware  of  your  goings  on, 
Mr  Cripps Polly,  at  least,  1  fan- 
cied, would  have  played  her  cards  better,  when  ( 
1  gained  the  point,  with  no  small  trouble,  of 
Mr  Benjamin  taking  her  letters ;  and  I'm  cer- 
tain, the  smallest  management  would  have  made 
him  renew  his  addresses,  when  out  of  the  reach 
of  these  old,  greedy  wretches.  But  I  Suppose 
fonr  fine  doings  here  frightened  him,  as  they 

■oat  any  sensible  man.  You  are  the  talk  of  all 
W ." 

"D n  W ,"  returned  the  Professor, 

who  could  not  plead  guiltless  to  Shuffleton's 
attorney  having  impertinently  intimated  that 
the  house  would  be  required,  at  farthest,  imme- 
^tely  after  Easter,  and  who  was  conscious  that 
Buuiy  "  trifles/'  as  he  called  long  bills,  were  al- 
fieady  pressing  upon  him ;  but  was  it  like  a 
vonan  of  aense^was  it  like  a  wife,  to  reproach 
ma  who  had  done  and  was  doing  such  great 


things  for  his  family,  and  who  had  made  suck 
way  in  society.  "  Come,  now^  my  dear,  be  rea- 
sonable,   good-humoured,    like    yourself — you 

know  that  all  W and  Mrs  Somers  Stocks, 

on  the  back  of  it,  is  bursting  with  envy  to  hear 
of  the  way  in  which  we  have  got  forward." 

Mrs  Cripps  hoped  this  was  true,  and  she  was 
softened,  yet  she  returned  to  the  charge. 

^*  But,  Cripps,  I  see  nothing  solid — nothing 
9ol%d,  sir — such  as  a  connexion  with  a  man  of 
a  wealthy,  if  vulgar  family,  would  have  been ; 
and  as  for  that  Mr  Burke  Barker  "  — 

*'  You  have  taken  a  prepossession  against  my 
friend.  Barker,  ma'am;  your  son  Jack's  best 
friend.  There  is  a  man  worth  cultivating. 
There  is  no  limit  to  his  rise.  He  may  grow  into 
a  second  Sheridan !" 

*'  Fiddle,  faddle,  Cripps — Benjamin  will  have 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  every  penny  of  it." 

''  And  never  get  a  step  farther,  take  my  word. 
Barker  will,  in  all  likehood,  get  into  Parliament 
— his  talents  " 

"  And  why  not  my  eon  Jack,  as  well.  Is  he 
cleverer  than  our  Jack  ?  and  1  don't  above  half 
like  Jack's  appearance  either,  poor  fellow.  Mr 
Benjamin  would  have  settled  a  jointure  of  three 
hundred  a-year  on  Polly,  1  dare  say,  if  she  had 
managed  well." 

'^Miss  Cripps  gives  me  a  son-in-law  worth, 
to  my  family,  ten  hundred  a-year,  madam." 

"  Only  he  has  not  a  sixpence,  gambles,  and  is 
very  extravagant,  and  drowned  in  debt." 

**  Poh,  poh,  Mrs  Cripps ;  you  are  not  to  judge, 
by  vulgar  rules,  of  a  man  like  Barker.  Polly 
likes  him  too — and  the  girl  has  a  right  to  please 
berself" 

'*  Oh,  surely,  sir ;  please  herself.  Your  son 
Edmund  too,  who,  like  an  idiot  as  he  is,  has  been 
sighing  and  dying  for  your  wonderful  pupil,  for 
these  five  months,  should  also  please  himself, 
and  propose  for  her,  though  Juliana  Stocks,  a  girl 
of  fortune,  has  been  almost  throwing  herself  at 
him." 

''  Foolish  puppy  1  my  pupil !"  replied  the 
Professor,  contemptuously  ;  the  man  of  taste 
and  genius,  for  the  moment,  triumphing  over 
the  father. 

''  I  fancy  my  son  is  not  good  enough  for 
her,  Mr  Cripps,"  retorted  the  angry  lady,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  pride  of  a  mother.  **  Ma- 
demoiselle attired  in  the  first  fashion,  and  driv- 
ing about  in  her  carriage,  must  marry  a  man  of 
family  and  fortune,  sir;  while  your  daughter 
throws  herself  away  on  a  fellow  who  has  not  a 
penny  save  what  he  scribbles  for.  Upon  my  ve- 
racity, Mr  Cripps,  you  have  managed  finely  with 
your  family.  That  wretch,  Susan,  too,  peaking 
and  pining  for  a  still  lower  fellow  of  that  sort. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  make  her  over  to  Mistreat 
Stocks,  as  a  governess,  to  keep  her  away  from 
London,  for  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  ahe  will 
run  off  with  the  vagabond  if  she  once  find  him." 

**  What  do  you  mean  about  my  pupil,  madam, 
marrying  a  man  of  fortune,  or  any  man  what. 
ever?" 

"  I  mean  Mr  Charles  Herbert^  sir,    A  man  of 


ssa 
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large  estate — no  lets.  I  mean  that,  after  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  at  which  yon  have  been 
with  that  girl's  education^  Mr  Cripps^  you  will 
liever  make  a  penny  by  her  for  youi  family/' 

&he  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  coarse-minded  per- 
son, Mrs  Cripps :  the  Professor  often  frit  that ; 
vhichy  howeverj  only  meant,  after  all,  that  she 
went  direotly  to  points,  which  he  approached 
gingerly,  and  by  circumbendibus ;  partly,  per- 
haps, to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  others,  and  not 
p  little  to  spare  his  own. 

"  My  pupil  is  my  pupil^  ma'am;  firmly  articled ; 

under  heavy  penalties I  know  my 

ground,  Mrs  Cripps^-^you  have  done  well  about 
that  foolish  Susan ;  but  my  daughter,  Maria,  she 
IS  the  pride  of  my  family :  in  her  prudence  and 
tact  I  have  the  utmost  confidence.  If  she  has 
bestowed  her  affections  on  my  friend  fiarker — 
I  despise  sordid  considerations — I  give  my  daugh- 
ter with  confidence  and  pleasure  to  my  friend !" 

Mrs  Cripps  growled  inarticulately. 

"  We  have  made  up  a  little  party  to  dine  at 
lUcbmond  to.morrow  ;  I  fear  you  will  be  too  fa- 
tigued to  join  us ;  and  my  pupil  has  lung  re- 
quested liberty  to  spend  a  Sunday  afternoon  with 
an  old  Scotch  nurse,  who  lives  somewhere  off 
the  Strand.  Mike  Twig,  or^  if  she  prefers,  one 
of  the  housemaids,  may  attend  her,  and  fetch  her 
]iome>  or  she  may  take  a  coach,  at  least,  back. 
She  is  not  to  hear  of,  nor  be  in  any  way  annoyed 
with  this  nonsense  you  tell  of  Edmund's  passion ; 
nor  by  any  member  of  my  family,  ma'am."  The 
professor  s  tone  became  imperative.  *'  You  un. 
derstand  me,  Mrs  Cripps.  In  this  family,  my 
pupil  is  a  person  of  the  utmost  oonseqnence." 

Mrs  Cripps  was  a  little  subdued,  and  also  too 
indignant  to  reply.  Father,  daughter,  and  pupil, 
together,  were  bearing  too  hard  upon  her ;  even 
her  dafling  Jack  was  grieving  and  disappointing 
her.  No  doubt  his  air  and  demeanour  had  im- 
proved  astonishingly ;  but  he  had  not  pushed  his 
iray  one  inch  on  what  she  called  '^  solid  ground." 
So  reasoned  Mrs  Cripps  in  the  strength  of  pro- 
f  incial  ideas  and  impressions,  but  they  gradually 
gave  way.  She  was  now  living  in  a  fine  house, 
however  unoertain  might  be  the  tenure  by  which 
it  was  held  ;  she  was  driven  about  by  her  son  in 
h^r  hi^sband's  handsome  phaeton ;  her  husband's 
Ineome,  reckoned  by  his  own  arithmetic  and  the 

W". .  standard,  seemed  immense ;  handsome 

dresses  h^d  been  ordered  for  her,  but  not  at 
Madame  liamsden's ;  her  children  were  to  be 
hrought  to  town  immediately,  and  her  eldest 
daughter  was  a  bride !  Mri  Cripps  had  been 
Aore  or  less  than  wife,  mother,  and  woman,  could 
her  ill-humour  or  her  reasonable  fears  have  stood 
put  against  so  many  mollifying  influenoes ;  and, 
hesides,  Mrs  Cripps  had  full  domestic  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  not  the  least  satisfactory 
circumstance  to  her  was,  that  the  want  of  small 
change,  so  pressingly  experienced  on  Saturday 
|Aorning,had  vanished  before  Tuesday  noon,  when 
Mr  Cripps  put  twenty  sovereigns  into  his  lady's 
hand,  telling  her  that  their  tradespeople  supplied 
«vBrythlng>  and  aU  the  biUf  would  be  settled  after 


Eastdr,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  Midsummeir ;  this  sum 
was  for  the  postman  and  pocket-money — mere 
current  nothings.  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed. 
Jack  had  coaxed  his  affectionate  mother  ont  of 
a  fourth  of  her  stock  of  ready  money  ;  but,  on 
that  same  day>  he  did  the  family  some  sorvioe. 


CBAPTHR  VIII. 

"  Barker  wont  go  it,  governor ;  he  is  so  en- 
gaged in  courting  Poll,  and — between  ourselves — 
raising  the  needful  for  his  matrimony,  that  no 
good  is  to  be  got  of  him.  I  am  aware  of  the 
emergency,  and  have  made  a  glorious  pen-and- 
ink  splash  myself.  The  rascally  tradesmen  can- 
not have  the  bowels  of  Christians  who  will  annoy 
you  after  this  announcement,  till  your  great 
venture  is  tried ;  and  dont  deserve  a  half  far- 
thing in  the  pound  if  they  do.  Hearken  1"  and 
Jack  read : — 

"  Laud  we  the  Gods !  The  genuine  English 
Opera  is  about  to  be  revived,  with  more  than 
the  brilliancy  of  its  pristine  era.  We  understand 
that  the  celebrated  Professor  Cr^ppes,  the  Ita- 

lianized-English  composer "  ["  No,  hang  it, 

1  must  score  out  Italianized  ;  that  dont  chime," 
interjected  Jack.]—'*  EnglUh  composer,  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  serious  opera,  in  which  his  pupil. 
Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  of  whom  fame  speaks 
wonders,  is  to  sustain  the  part  of  the  heroine. 
The  subject  of  the  opera  is  the  beauteous  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  the  enamoured  and  ambitious  min- 
strel and  cavalier,  Chasteller,  who  expiated  his 
daring  gallantry  upon  the  scaffold,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  created  a  very  tender  inte- 
rest in  the  bosom  of  a  princess  ever  devoted  to 
music  and  poetry.  It  is  whispered  that  the  pens 
of  Mr  E.  L.  B.  and  T.  M.  are  engaged  upon  the 
recitative  and  lyrical  parts  of  this  splendid  com. 
position,  which  excites  no  small  sensation  in  the 
fashionable  as  well  as  in  the  musical  world. 
One  superb  scene  was  rehearsed  last  night  at 
the  Professor's  residence,  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
before  a  distinguished  party  of  foreign  amateurs 
and  the  elite  of  the  London  musical  world.  At 
its  close,  the  Princess  di  L  >  clasped  Made- 
inoiselle  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  repeatedly,  and, 
plucking  the  jewelled  tiara  from  her  own  regal 
brows,  placed  it  with  her  pwn  hands  among  the 
fair  tresses  of  the  lovely  syren  who  so  charm- 
ingly personated  the  beautiful  Queen.  Made- 
moiselle is  still  so  young,  that,  careful  aa  her 
education  has  been,  her  teacher  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  full  powers  qf  her  astonishing  organ 
are  not  yet  completely  developed,  any  more 
than  her  artistic  skill.  Her  face  is  extremely 
lovely,  and  her  figure  of  the  most  sylph- like 
mould.  Notwithstanding  her  foreign  name, 
which  is  believed,  for  family  reasons,  to  be 
assumed,  her  style  is  purely  English.  The 
new  syren  is  understood  to  be  sprung  of  a  noble, 
but  decayed  French  family,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Chatelrault,and  ruined  by  the  Be  vo- 
lution. M  ademoiselle,  though  a  strict  Protestant, 
was  educated  2h  a  convent,  where  her  magni* 
ficent  voice,  remarkable,  among  the  choir  of 
nuns  and  pupili^  for  ite  purity,  flexibility^  and 
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lompaw,  wu  Bceidenially  discovered  by  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  who  chanced 
to  bo  at  Dieppe  with  the  Court.  Save  for  her  re- 
ligious scruples,  the  youog  Catalaui  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  who 
lottled  a  penstoa  upon  her.  The  late  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  again  reduced  this  gifted 
ereature  and  her  family  to  the  utmost  distress ; 
tad,  overcoming  her  strong  repugnance  to  pub- 
lic life,  she  has  nobly  sacrificed  her  own  feelings 
to  tiis  interests  of  the  beloved  family,  of  whom  she 
iww  forms  the  aole  dependence.  The  youthful 
^rea" 

<<  Stay  thtre.  Jack/'  said  the  Professor,  grave- 
ly.   "  Is  not  this  a  ieelk  too  strong." 

"  What,  air,  my  ektf  d'leuwe  9  Too  strong  } 
sot  a  bit  of  it :  your  own  hints,  merely  para- 
pliraied  by  BatiEor,  Come,  order  Eustache  to 
feteh  another  bottle  of  claret,  and  we  ahall  discuss 
tha  beads  lertaltm.  My  good  papa,  you  ore  behind 
tbeage.  Now,  I  flatter  myself,  I  begin  thoroughly 
to  onderstand  this  sort  of  work  :  either  how  to 
tickle  John  Bull,  or  touch  him  gently  on  the  raw. 
If  70a  come  it  too  hard,  the  monster  gets  frac- 
tious, and  bolts,  and  perhaps  kicks  you  down  in 
bis  uproarious  fits.  Barker  may  be  cleverer  at 
auag  the  stronger  alkalis — ^he  has  the  trick  of 
itf  and  the  nature  too ;  but  let  me  alone  for  ap- 
plfing  the  ''  soft  sawder."  But  I'll  call  down 
Aarker,  who  is  billing  with  Polly  up  stairs,  to  con- 
rince  yon.. .  .  .  Fancy  so  acrid  a  chap  as  that  in 
loTo—yet  he  is,  as  they  call  it. — Let  alone,  any 
lort  of  girl — if  she  but  knows  how  to  entangle 
a  man's  vanity — what  a  precious  fool  she  may 
Hake  of  him.  Polly's  health,  governor — ^you  have 
a  daughter,  air." 

The  Professor  mused,  and  Jack  went  off,  and 
n-appeared  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend,  when  %he 
study  was  resumed. 

''Is  not  this  the  very  thing,  Barker?"  in- 
^ed  Jack,  when,  with  due  emphasis,  he  had 
igaiu  read  over  his  paragraph.  *'  Is  it  not  a 
(ky-dmijf  now  ?  Let  me  alonp,  Professor,  for 
koowing  a  thing  or  two.  Depend  on  it,  this  is 
]ost  the  neat  thing  for  you.  Had  your  pupil 
been  a  dashing,  dominant,  foreign  beauty,  with 
a  Parisian,  or  even  a  St  Petersburgh  fame,  bias- 
lag  before  her  path,  the  case  wonld  have  been 
totally  opposite.  Ask  Barker  else.  Then  the 
Itading  erenta  would  have  been,  a  flight  to 
Hsnbargh  in  the  disguise  of  a  courier,  to 
escape  the  aiporous  persecution  of  some  Grand 
i^e  or  Prince  of  the  blood, — or  haply  the 
jaalonsy  of  the  Empress.  Every  man  should 
Wst  onderfltaBd  his  own  trade.  Leave  puffing 
to  me." 

**  I  most  Baj/'  replied  Barker,  ''  that  this,  as 
t  preliminary  announcement,  is  not  far  amiss, 
'aek.  Honcat  John  Bull — bless  him  for  a  dear, 
(isdnlooa,  good-natured  soul — rather  enjoys 
l^KBg  pleasantly  duped.  It  does  him  good,  if 
be  dots  not  find  it  out ;  and  no  great  harm  if 
W  does;  it  makes  his  bile  percolate.  Next 
te  being  the  moat  conceited  of  monsters  in  his 
extreme  nationality — his  English  Clay  ism — the 
tadietory  brute  can  either  fan^y  nothing  in 


art,  of  home  production,  at  all  tolerable,  or  else 
that  it  is  the  pink  of  ail  perfection.  Then  he 
loves,  nay,  worships  aristocracy,  ail  the  while 
affecting  sturdy  independence ;  and,  as  for  beau- 
ty, no  beauty  can  equal  Engliah  beauty;  in 
which  the  animal  is  for  once  right — by  accident. 
But  John  is  a  soft-hearted  monster  at  bottom, 
and,  with  all  his  airs  of  bravado,  values  the 
domestic  affections,  perhaps,  above  everything 
else ;  tiiough  he  makes  the  most  ridiculous  mis* 
tidces  about  what  best  promotes  and  cements 
them.  No,  no.  Sir,"  continued  Barker,  rapping 
the  nails  of  his  open  hand  smartly  upon  Jack's 
masterpiece  ;  "  this  is  the  very  thing.  Great 
talent  accidentally  found  out ;  but  that  should 
have  been  by  yourself:  sound  Protestantism-^ 
extreme  personal  beauty — noble  birth — decayed 
family — ^most  painful  sacrifice  to  filial  and 
sisterly  affection.  Stay,  suppose  we  add" — and 
Barker  seized  the  pen  and  wrote  at  lightning 
speed-—''  it  happens  by  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, [every  body  likes  coincidences,  which 
are  often  anything  but  remarkable^]  that,  in 
personating  the  lovely  Mary  Stuart,  the  fair 
debutante  claims  descent  from  the  Scottish  house 
of  Darnley  through  the  noble  house  of  Chatel-'* 
rault." 

"  I — I  am  unlearned  in  the  Scottish  peerage," 
hesitated  the  Professor. 

"  Why,  for  that  matter,  so  am  1  ;  but  small 
genealogical  knowledge  will  serve  the  turn  here. 
One  or  two  plodders  may  detect  inaccuracy"— 
[''  Hang  them ;  they  find  blunders  in  every 
thing,"  interjected  Jack] — ^but  the  busy  millions 
and  the  idle  thousands,  alike  will  know  nothing 
of  it ;  and  what  people  don't  know,  does  them 
no  ill.  Yes,  this  will  take,  sir,  and  tell  in  two 
worlds.  We  will  conquer  America,  sitting  here 
in  London  !  But  remember,  Cripps,  not  in  the 
Cerberus  first ;  that  would  hurt  the  cause,  our 
connexion  being  known  ;  we  can  follow  it  hard 
up  there."    With  this  the  sitting  broke  up. 

Mr  Burke  Barker,  who  was  to  set  off  by  the 
night-mail,  on  that  electioneering  business  in  a 
southern  county,  which  promised  so  rich  a  harvest, 
and  had  come  so  pat,  had  still  to  kiss  away  the 
gems  flowing  in  anticipation  of  a  ten  days'  sepa- 
ration from  the  bright  eyes  of  his  tender  bride. 
Yes !  Polly  was  now  a  bride,  and  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  election  | 
which,  whether  it  succeded  for  the  candidate  or 
not,  must  succeed  for  Mr  Burke  Barker.  It  seemed 
as  if  Heaven  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  dall 
an  old  Earl  to. itself,  at  this  particular  time^ 
and  his  son  to  the  House  of  Peers,  to  speed  the 
hymeneal  bliss  of  Polly  Cripps ;  for  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  the  coming  contest  that  Mr  Barker 
had  proposed,  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  de» 
Itcate  hinto  of  the  distressed  damsel,  that,  now 
her  mamma  was  arrived,  she  might  be  forced 
into  the  arms  of  that  detes».able  rich  manufae- 
turer,  hateful  to  her  long  before  she  had  come  to 
London,  or  felt  any  attachment — but  now  !■    ■  » 

With  any  plodding,  matter-of-fact  man,  be- 
yond the  age  of  what  the  Scotch  call  '^  calf-love,^ 
and  not  blindly  in  love^  or  buraing  in  the  hint 
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stage,  MiFS  Cripps  woald  never  have  succeeded  so 
easily,  strange  as  this  may  appear,  as  with  the 
acute,  penetrating,  and  experienced  Barker. 
Soured  and  perverted  as  his  original  mind  was 
become  on  many  points,  he  still  possessed  excitable 
imagination,  which  an  artful  woman  might  play 
with  ;  and  sensibility  to  what  seemed  warm  and 
disinterested  personal  attachment.  In  his  posi. 
tion,  isolated  and  solitary  in  the  midst  of  crowds ; 
with  hundreds  of  selfish  or  vain  employers  and 
patrons,  and  as  many  nominal  friends,  yet  with 
scarce  one  for  whom  he  could  feel  greater  esteem, 
or  on  whom  he  could  place  more  reliance,  than 
Jack  Cripps,  and  few  whom  he  could  like  so  well 
as  Jack,  it  was  soothing,  as  well  as  flattering,  to 
be  loved  and  preferred  by  a  handsome  and  ac- 
complished woman,  of  fair  reputation,  who  might 
have  made  what  the  sex  almost  universally  term 
a  better  match.  On  first  acquaintance,  though 
the  free,  decided  manner — a  good  counterfeit  of 
the  thoroughbred  aristocratic — of  Cripps'  very 
handsome  daughter,  together  with  her  marked 
attention  to  himself,  had  made  that  impression 
which  time  and  care  may  deepen,  he  had  also  been 
much  struck  with  her  less  obtrusive  but  not  less 
attractive  friend.  On  the  night  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  particular,  when  Miss  Cripps  had  first 
excited  and  then  piqued  his  vanity,  by  her  flirta- 
tion with  the  redoubted  Count  Rodolpho,  he  had 
been  peculiarly  charmed  with  what  he  had  seen  of 
Violet ;  but,  at  succeeding  interviews,  though  to 
him  she  continued  particularly  civil  and  pleasant, 
his  own  quick  observation,  and  the  hints  of  Jack 
and  Polly  Cripps,  ''that  Charles  Herbert  and 
Mademoiselle  were  sf  es  gone  in  love  with  each 
other,"  restored  Barker  to  the  allegiance,  which 
every  day  confirmed.  Miss  Cripps  became  proud 
of  her  conquest,  and  more  cautious  in  her  flirt- 
ations ;  and  Jack's  declaration,  that  "  Diogenes 
Barker,  the  democrat,  was  in  love,  and  his 
sister  Polly,  the  ileuce  of  a  clever  wench,"  re- 
corded an  unquestionable  fact.  But  "  Polly 
was  in  love  too."  Jack  could  not  quite  compre- 
hend that— but  so  it  was. 

"  My  daughter  will  prove  a  doating  wife," 
•aid  the  Professor,  sipping  his  claret  on  the  day 
of  the  final  arrangement. 

"  Where  do  you  propose  to  get  shifts  and 
nightcaps  for  her?"  remarked  Mrs  Cripps, 
sharply. 

*'  Some  things-— nay,  many  things — I  must 
have,  for  common  decency,"  urged  Polly. 

"  As  you  are  only  to  be  in  furnished  lodgings 
—-to  have  no  house— the  less  the  better/'  re- 
joined her  contradictory  mother.  The  Professor 
always  counted  so  largely  on  those  vast  vsgue 
sums,  which  he  was  to  receive  at  Easter,  that  it 
is  probable  he  had  come  to  believe  that,  at  that 
date,  he  really  could  pay  all  his  debts,  and  afford 
his  daughter  a  handsome  troui^eau,  and  suitable 
wedding  presents.  All  his  life  he  had  enter- 
tained  vague  expectations  of  somehow  getting 
money.    I'his  was  one  of  his  hallucinations. 

"  I'll  drive  you  to  Madame  Ramsden's  to- 
morrow, to  hear  her  ideas  for  you,  my  dear." 
Polly  was  but  too  familiar^  of  late^  with  Madame's 


ideas.    They  had  been  strongly  repreieDted  to 
her  every  week  for  a  month  back. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  employ  that  person 
more.  Her  style  is  but  second-rate  after  aU, 
and  she  charged  Mademoiselle  monstrously  for 
a  few  trifles.  She  runs  up  such  a  bill  !"■ 
And  this  introduced  the  story  of  Violet's  missing 
bank-note,  and  Mrs  Cripps'  notions  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  Mademoiselle,  and  the  folly  of 
the  Professor. 

"  She'll  be  quite  as  glad,  by  and  by,  to  make 
a  good  dehut,  as  you  can  be  to  have  her  father," 
remarked  Polly,  ^'  if  you  manage  well.  Madame 
duns  and  quite  frightens  her  out  of  her  wits, 
poor  dear.  I  believe  Madame  is  a  greater  scare- 
crow to  Grabrielle  at  present  than  Mrs  Herbert 
herself." 

The  information  was  generally  correct,  and 
the  hint  was  not  lost.  Violet  was,  indeed,  made 
utterly  wretched,  by  what  rather  annoyed  the 
intrepid  bride  herself ;  and  now  her  misery  was 
complicated,  by  the  idea  that  this  appalling  debt 
had  been  contracted  under  the  most  suspicious 
appearances;  when,  like  an  absolute  swindler, 
she  had  gone  to  the  milliner's  in  Mrs  Herbert's 
carriage.  If  she  had  not  directly,  herself,  used 
that  lady's  name,  she  had  suffered  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  Mrs  Herbert  was  her  acquaintance, 
and,  perhaps,  her  hostess. 

The  very  civil  and  mild  young  woman,  who  bad 
called  that  morning  to  inquire  if  it  would  then 
be  convenient  for  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  to 
settle  the  account,  had  said^*''  Madame  directed 
me  to  say,  that  she  imagined  that  you  and  the 
other  young  lady  were  particular  friends  of  Mrs 
Herbert,  ma'am."  Violet  instantly  disclaimed 
the  acquaintance,  and  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had 
implied  disgrace ;  but  how  to  answer  the  other 
query  ?  To  tell  that  she  had  been  robbed  was 
easy,  but  could  she  hope  to  be  believed  ;  and 
then  the  sum  total  of  the  robbery  waa  not  the 
half  of  what  she  owed.  Her  misery  waa  atrongly 
depicted  on  her  pale  features ;  and  the  merciful 
dun,  of  her  own  motion,  gently  hinted — **  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  convenient  to.day,  ma'am  ? 
Shall  I  tell  Madame  you  desired  me  to  call  in  a 
week  hence  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Violet.  "  Not  in  a  week, 
but  in  ten  days,  for  then  I  msy  have  heard  from 
my  distant  friends."  She  felt  there  was  an  im- 
plied falsehood,  and  added*— ^'  Heard  whal  they 
advise." 

The  girl  went  away ;  and  Polly  Crlppa — at  this 
time  being,  like  all  brides,  as  restless  aa  a  turtle 
that  has  lost  its  mate— oame  in,  and  found  her 
in  tears. 

''  That  odious  woman  dunning  you  agmiii !" 
said  the  bride.  "  Why  shoidd  you  heed  her. 
Don't  patronise  her  more ;  I  shall  not,  I  aaaure 
her.  But  I  need  money  at  present  quite  as  mudi 
as  you,  Gabrielle ;  and  if  we  could  guarantee 
each  other,  1  think  how  we  could  raise  some.'* 

"  How,  Maria? — ^for  I  am  sure  I  cannot,  un- 
less Mr  Cripps.  would  be  good  enough  to  advance 
for  me  ;  and  how  can  I  expect  that." 

Indeed  you  need  not ;  my  father  has  not 
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half  tnoogli  for  hit  own  emorgeneiM*  Bat 
Charlm  Herbert" 

*'  Good  heavens^  Maria  !"  eried  Violet,  start- 
iiif ;  ''  jWL  cannot  think  of  any  tiling  so  horrid  ?" 

*'  I  do,  though ;  and  where  is  the  mighty 
bsnn  ?    I  would  guarantee  you." 

*'  You,  Polly? — have  you  any  money  more 
than  myself  ?"  said  Violet,  with  rueful  simpli- 
dty,  where  another  might  have  laughed. 

**  I  shall  be  a  married  woman  in  a  few  weeks, 
SI  Herbert  knows ;  and  I  fancy  a  married  wo- 
niji's  debts  may  be  recovered,"  returned  Polly, 
naartly,  and  like  a  woman  of  business,  and  her 
mother's  own  daughter,  or  her  mother  s  self  writ 
laiice. 

Violet  made  no  reply.  The  plan  of  Polly 
had  brought  more  vividly  to  her  mind  the  most 
diitraeting  idea  by  which  it  had  for  some  days 
haen  haunted,  that  of  Charles  Herbert  hearing 
of  her  disgraeeful  embarrassments,  and  in  the 
very  worst  form. 

'*  So  you  will  not  go  into  my  scheme  ? — ^for  your 
ova  relief,  Gabrielle,  remember." 

Violet  shook  her  head  mournfully.  **  Any. 
thiog  bat  that." 

*'Then  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you.  I 
neaat  you   well;  and  this  is  your  gratitude. 


Miaa  Grippe  reflected  that,  whatever  became 
of  Violet's  debts  and  her  own,  she,  as  a  bride, 
mast  have  money ;  and  from  her  father  there  was 
none  forthcoming.  Of  the  sums  raised  by  bills, 
and  other  ways  and  means,  concerning  which  the 
Professor  received  illumination  from  some  of  his 
professional  friends,  his  son  and  his  son-in-law 
elect,  nearly  the  whole  had  been  swallowed  up  ; 
and,  from  some  occult  cause,  the  civUest  trades- 
people of  January  had  become  the  rudest  of 
March.  Charles  Herbert  had  already  repeatedly 
complied  with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Pro« 
femor'a  polite  notes ;  and  other  young  men,  fre- 
quenters of  his  parties  for  a  time,  agreed  that 
they  were  too  pleasant  not  to  be  paid  for,  in  a 
reasonable  way,  by  small  forced  loans.  But,  on 
the  whole,  Mr  Cripps  found  this  was  a  bad  plan; 
his  fashionable  friends  were  beginning  to  absent 
themselves,  and,  suffer  who  might,  they  must 
therefore  be  spared.  To  enjoy  both  the  coun- 
teoanoe  and  money  of  aristocracy,  was  too  much 
to  expect.  Thus  was  the  bride  of  Barker  left 
to  her  own  resources ;  and,  bolting  her  chamber 
door,  to  keep  off  her  mother's  domiciliary  visit. 
My,  when  she  left  Violet,  hastily  arranged 
l^r  writing  materials,  soliloquizing  thus : — 
"Tisall  I  ever  made  of  the  spoon,  if  I  make  out 
this,  for  the  plague  he  has  given  me,  save  a  few 
piltry  trinkets,  which  I  will  return  with  the 
noaey  after  I  marry ;"  and  she  began  to  write : — 

^  ReGCNT*S  PikRK,  LOKDOX, 

•«26lA  Man^y  18—, 
"  Ht  Dbar  BBirjAinir, — You  will,  i  am  con- 
^^eat,  forgive  the  familiar  appellation  of  our 
l^ppy  childhood,  when  to  each  other  we  were 
*  Benjamin  and  Polly,'  the  inseparables  in  every 
^ee  aod  nutting  party. 
"Papa  and  I  were  ezoeedingly.  disappointed 
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when  we  found  that  yon  had  left  town  without 
seeing  us  again,  especially  as  our  foreign  ser- 
vant, though  he  had  general  orders  '  Not  at 
home,'  was  particularly  desired  to  admit  you, 
whom  I  flattered  myself-  he  could  not  fail  to  re- 
cognise from  my  description.  I  think  I  could 
have  recognised  you  among  a  thousand,  as  on 
that  day  when  the  carriage  drove  past  you  in  St 
James'  Street;  and  I  am  sure  you  fancied  me 
mad  in  bowing  to  you.  I  fear  you  may  have 
gone  away  under  the  impression  that  we  de« 
clined  seeing  you ;  which  is  one  urgent  reason 
for  my  addressing  you.  The  recollection,  I  as- 
sure you,  of  dear  W ,  makes  any  one  from 

that  beloved  quarter  precious  to  us,  much  less 
one  of  our  most  valued  fribnds.  I  judge  of 
your  feelings  by  my  own  heart,  when  I  say  so. 

''  I  am  confident  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
my  dear  father's  astonishing  success  and  brilliant 
prospects.  He  has  much  more  of  the  first  musi- 
cal employment  in  the  metropolis  than  he  can 
overtake ;  and  he  teaches  none  but  the  daughters 
of  the  highest  nobility,  on  terms  that  would 
have  frightened  us,  in  the  days  of  our  simplicity, 

at  dear  W .    By  the  newspapers,  you  will 

learn  that  the  Professor  is  bringing  out  an  opera, 
for  which  the  greatest  success  is  anticipated ; 
and  a  successful  opera,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  for- 
tune in  itself. 

<'  In  the  meantime,  the  heavy  expense,  inci- 
dental to  getting  up  the  piece,  and  our  launch  in 
London,  have,  I  fear,  though  I  dare  not  seem  to 
guess  it,  pressed  hard  on  dear  papa's  funds ; 
and  a  certain  delicacy  in  which,  1  can  fully  sym- 
pathise, prevents  him  from  applying  in  this 
emergency  to  even  the  most  intimate  of  those 
friends  who  would  be  delighted  to  assist  him. 
You  will,  in  these  circumstances,  my  dear  Ben- 
jamin, forgive,  I  am  sure,  the  tender  feelings 
of  a  fond  daughter,  distracted  between  her  na- 
tive delicacy  and  her  devoted  filial  affection  for 
such  a  man  and  such  a  father.  Nothing  short  of 
these  emotions  could  enable  me  to  make  the  pre- 
sent application ;  nor  is  there  another  man  in 
existence  but  yourself,  the  friend  of  childhood 
and  youth — though  now  far  distant— to  whom  I 
could  bring  myself  to  state  the  necessity,  for 
which  I  blush  even  on  paper.  From  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  would,  I 
am  convinced,  materially  relieve  papa,  until  re* 
turns  comes  in,  for  the  great  expense  attending 
the  approaching  event.  [Polly  thought  that  here 
she  had  avoided  telling  a  lie.  How  silly  are 
those  cunning  sinners  who  fancy  it  so  very  easy 
to  cheat  the  devil.]  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  will 
most  gladly  be  my  guarantee,  if  between  old 
friends,  as  I  cannot  help  still  fancying  that  we 
are,  anything  of  the  sort  is  required.  As  I 
anxiously  wish  no  one  in  the  family  to  suspect 
the  bold  step  on  which  my  feelings  have  urged 
me,  I  pray  that  you  will  write  me,  under  the 
cover  of  Mademoiselle. 

'« Adieu,  dear  Benjamin  !  If  you  have  my  vivid 
memory  for  old  times,  you  will  not  again  leave 
town  without  gladdening  the  Regents'  Park  with 
tidings  of  dear  W ,  and  with  the  moit  wel« 
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,  qppue  aight  to  ])e  met  in  it^  the  face  of  an  old 
friend.  Never^  amidst  tlie  beauty  and  gaiety 
of  this  splendid  quarter^  can  I  forget  the  sweet 
summer-house  i|i  your  garden,  and  the  old  black 
cherry  Xre^. 

\^  Your  affectionate  and  faithful 
'<  Humble  Servant^ 

''  Mabia  Cripps." 
Tho^  ^se  and  treacherous  Polly  i  who  couldst 
(hus  convert  the  best  affections  of  a  simple  kind 
l^pd  unsuspecting  heart  into  the  means  of  gull- 
ing and  plundering — "  seething  the  kid  in  its 
inother  s  milk ;"  marrying  Barker  on  Benjamin's 
gold.  That "  sweet  summer-house  1" — It  was  the 
very  spot  where  the  bashful  Benjamin,  in  the 
f  jfervescence  of  his  boyish  passion,  had  first  es- 
sayed his  uncouth  infant  arts  of  courtship  to  the 
^ndless  diversion  of  the  bold  romp  of  sixteen. 
It  was,  as  a  v^ry  statesman,  in  extremity  at 
human  nature's  naughtiness^  wa9  once  compelled 
(o  exclaim,  '^  too  bad ;"  and,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  if  VLx  Barjcer  had  been  cognizant  of 
f)ie  whole  case,  there  might  have  been  some 
danger  of  the  affianced  wife  being  repudiated,  as 
slight  punishment  of  a  thing  so  broad;  done  for 
po  paltry  an  object.  There  was  a  waste  pf  charac- 
ter  and  eloquent  deceit  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  trick  a  whole  constituency,  employed  on 
one  booby,  to  gain  a  poor  hundred  pounds.  It 
wa^  a  ruinous,  smaU  ware,  female  tric]E,  which 
))e  n^ver  could  have  sanctioned.  He  knew  the 
|forl4  teo  well  for  that.     Jack  C^ipps,  on  the 

Sontrary,  would  have  enjoyed  it  as  <^  a  famous 
oax,"  find  shared  the  spoils. 
Though  ^T  Barker  came  afterwards  to  under- 
stand some  o(  the  consequences  of  this  mapcauvre, 
lie  fortunately  never  learned  the  precise  contents 
of  his  bride's  letter.  It  is  more  ipiportant  to  tell 
fhat>  in  due  rptur^  of  poyt,  an  ansnf er  came^ 
luider  cpyer  to  Violets  who  amazedly  saw  Viss 
(^ripps  snatch  what  appeared  a  ban^  order  with 
rapture^  and  fling  its  tender  envelope,  half-read, 
into  thf  $rp ;  vexed  to  find  that|^u«ineM  wa«  to 
luring  her  correspondent  so  very  soon  tp  town, 
$nd  assyagiiig  her  conscience  with  the  resolution 
9f  returning  his  trumpery  coral  necklace,  and 
9ther  pledges  of  love,  with  her  wedding-cards  and 
a  slice  of  the  bride-cake. 

While  Violet  was  looking  on  in  wonder^  sen- 
sible of  ^  little  curiosity  about  what  she  wit- 
liessedj  and  uneasy  at  the  involuntary  share 
^hich  she  had  borne  in  an  unacknowledged  cor- 
respondence, an  equally  exciting  scene,  in  which 
|he  was  also  involved,  was  acting  in  the  neigh- 
bouring residence.  There  sat  Mrs  Herbert  with 
ker  step-son  at  a  very  late  breakfast ;  the  young 
inap,  between  whiles,  gleaning  from  the  morning 
papers  such  pieces  of  intelligence  as  he  fancied 
likely  to  interest  or  amuse  her.  All  at  once>  on 
commencing  a  new  paragraph,  his  voice  dropped, 
and  he  abruptly  stopped  short,  after  having  read, 
*'  Laud  we  the  Gods !" 

Mrs  Herbert,  quietly  observant  of  his  move- 
ments, and  able  to  read  much  more  of  his  secret 
^oughtq,  in  his  ingenuous  countenance,  than 
Chaiies  at  all  times  cared  to  reveal  to  her,  per- 


ceived  his  colour  heighten,  and  his  brows  knit,  ai 
he  flung  down  the  paper  with  an  air  of  irritation 
and  impatience,  and  as  hastily  snatched  it  up 
again  for  another  perusal.  Mrs  Herbert,  though 
with  the  most  well-bred  absence  of  manner, 
failed  not  to  observe  every  shade  of  change  in 
the  ref|der,  nor  yet  to  note  the  page  ^nd  column 
of  the  newspaper  which  had  proved  %\a^  stum- 
bling-block, f'  Consummate  impertinence  T  w^ 
^e  muttered  expression,  ere  Charles  so  far  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind  as  tQ  ask  for  an- 
other cup  of  coffee,  while  he  placed  hii  elbpw  on 
the  obnoxious  journal,  as  he  cursorily  perused 
one  or  two  more.  When  he  rose  from  the  break- 
fast-table, he  said,  lifting  the  self-same  print, 
with  an  affectation  of  indifference  which  half 
amused  his  mother,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with 
the  usual  cordial  frankness  of  his  manners — 

*'  You  don't  patronise  the  wicked  Cerlffrw,  I 
believe.  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right.''  Ai|d  he 
put  the  newspaper  into  his  pocket)  as  he  w^t 
out,  saying,  **  Do  not  expect  nae  to  dinner — 1 
had  forgot  an  engagement.  An  Oxonian  is  to 
dine  with  me — an  old  friend." 

"  Then,  I  presume,  he  is  a  presentable  perso|i : 
pray,  rather  fetch  him  with  you  to  my  gmall^  my 
cabinet  dinner ;  only  the  Tarb^t9>  and  pi^e  or  two 
more.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  a  strangec 
alone,  when  you  join  us." 

^*  I — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  phake  hii^  off." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  shake  him  off,  Charlce : 
you  don't  understand  me." — "  I  read  ypii  better,*' 
thought  the  smiling  lady.^-^'  Language,  it  has 
been  said  by  Talleyrand^  and  long  before  him, 
was  given  to  men  to  conceal  their  thoughts ; 
with  my  poor  Charles,  even  writing  wiU  hardly 
do  that.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  his 
present  thoughts ;  but  I  must  see  farther." 

Charles  Herbert  had  not  been  three  minutes 
gone  when  his  mother  ordered  her  maid  to  de- 
sire the  youngest  footman,  Robert,  to  go  to  Re- 
gent Street  for  a  book  which  she  wanted ;  and, 
among  other  newspapers,  the  Cerkeru^  of  ^hat 
day.    No  copy  of  the  print  was  to  be  had. 

*'  Robert  is  so  stupid,  ma'am,''  remarked  thf 
smart  soubrette,  who  read  her  lady  alvioet  as 
fluently  as  her  lady  did  Herbert.  '^  Perhapa  1 
could  get  the  poyem  for  you  ma'am ;  tjie  paper 
with  it,  I  mean,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  It  does  not  signify,  Jenkins,"  retumed  the 
lady,  who  was  arranging  flowers  in  a  vase; 
"  though,  if  you  are  going  out  C|ii  other  busi- 
ne^," 

V  I  must,  ma'^am,  have  soapf,  ma'«m,  for  Mrs 
Herbert,  and  some  extra  and  particularly  nice 
thread,  to  take  up  that  rent  in  the  Chai\tilly 
veil,  ma'am ;  and**— 

f '  Yes,  that  pnust  be  had,  Jenkins :  I  am  only 
surprised  thaf  a  person  sp  extremely  attentive 
to  your  duties  ae  yourself  should  have  n^lected 
that ;  and>  as  you  wil^  jn^t  PM8  thp  pewspaper 
place,  yott  may  try.  And,  by  t^e  ifa][>  is  not 
Mistress  Linton  to  come  to-day  abp\it  that  mat- 
ter you  mentioned  ? — which  yet  I  am  persuaded 
cannot  be  correct." 

f<  Ferfectly   cetrect^  ma'aw.  ]  essiire  jou. 
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ma  am ;  if  yon  ineap  |t)>put  th^  saw  p^op)^  i;i  Mr 
Siittffl^Uin's  bous^j  ma'anq.  Misti^^ss  Lptonlter- 
lelf,  with  ber  own  ey^i^  saw  t)i^  inden^ical  gol4 
or  moloo  pangdool,  ma'am,  whiph  stood  m  Mr 
Sbnfl9e^ii'8  back  drawing-roomf  over  the  hpttp- 
mao  o^  thp  right  side  of  t)ie  fireplace,  under  a 
glass  cover,  ina'am ;  and  the  indentical  inlaid 
dieis-^blp  ^nd  shoobe^be  set  of  cbess  gentle- 
men, ma'am,  which  cost  five  hundred  €(r  else 
fifty  ppunda  in  Paris,  if)|t'{im,  in  that  same  pawn- 
broker's i{i  the  Qi^y,  as  I  told  you,  wa'am,  wbich 
a  young  gentlemai),  who  squii^ts,  in  a  blue  Spa- 
nish cloak,  brought  there,  in  a  clo^e  b&cl^ney 
coach,  which  the  coach^nan  9aid  was  froii^  \he 
West  End— pur  End,  ma'am." 

''Well,  you  may  h|iye  ^one  pow;  ^pd  fee 
Ikat  I  am  informed  when  the  Scotchwoman 
comes,  and  s^ure  me  ten  piinute^  to  t^k  with 
her,  whatever  visiters  ta^y  c^." 

"  Aod  the  new^piiper  for  JVf rs  Herbert,  ma'am, 
if  you  please  }"  Mrs  Herbert  did  not  c|iopse  to 
sppear  too  anxipus,  shp  tfierefpre  merely  podded 
assent ;  and  Jenkins,  knoifing  her  cue,  tripppd 
oi.  The  ^wo  hours  of  her  absence  seemed  ten 
(o  her  iHi^ious  mistress  ]  yet  «|^9n]cins,  if  tardy, 
bad  no(  b^en  idlp. 

Tho  incipient  p^sstpp  whiclf,  in  jighi  pf  her 
W<l— P»ly   yet   fome   tveuty-eight— w4   bflr 

position  in  |hp  ff|*milyi  «!>«  \^^>  thrpe  years  be- 
fore, begun  to  conceive  for  the  young  O^oniai), 
k«d  smouldered  away  ui^dpr  his  entirp  indif- 
ference ;  pr  rather  that  provoking  insensibility 
or  abstraction,  worse  \hsij\  indifference,  whiqh 
appeared  to  render  the  yoi^ng  man,  oq  his  pe- 
riodical visits  home,  qui^  as  insensible  \o  the 
imall-featured  and  trimly  dressed  airy  soubrette, 
•I  if  she  )iad  been  the  fat  coachman.  In  these 
circuipstances,  her  traqsitory  flame  had  p^pir^d 
and  beensuQcpeded  by  an  afectionq^ite  as  natural 
— a  restless,  iqsatiablp  curiosity  about  all  the 
affair^  but,  especially,  the  love  affairs  of  the  on]y 
young  gentleman  cqn^pcted  with  her  *'  prpsent 
family."  I'he  sprvi^q^  who  had  attended  Charles 
on  his  electioneering  expedition  had  been  as  coo^- 
nranicatirp  qapify  reasonable  waiting  gentlewoman 
could  dqsire ;  por  4i4  W^  49™68tiqs  pf  t)}e  nearly- 
s4ioiniqg  hoqses  by  any  means  preserve  Xhut 
stiff  an4  awful  distance  qiai^t&ioed  iy  the  mis- 
tress of  one  pf  tl^e  residences,  jt  was  from  the 
accidental  hints  of  jrpnkins,  who,  most  iqqocpntly, 
iefe|Te4  tp  the  4^7  (?^P?ely  m  a  4«te)  on  which 
"  Mr  Charles  hfd  eppt  hpme  the  Miss  Cryppes 
in  the  carriage,  or  5' on  ifhich  (he  Wu»  Cryppes 
bad  gone  to  Madame's,  to  ordpr  tilings,  iq  the 
f'^^i^ge/'ikAt  l|r|rs  Iferbert  ]earqt  a  circum- 
VtancQ  pffpnsiye  to  her  pride,  "^hi^  hsfi  been 
ibilpwed  by  ptfipr  occqrrpncef,  evpn  more  painful 
wd  alarming,  arising  frofq  ber  soq's  intimate 
conne^on  with  "  t|iose  people."  She  had  her- 
self 8ee9  lu^  pscortingthe  young  ladies;  and 
the  was  ftWMP  th^^t,  with  it  wbole  set  of  thought- 
^  7WMIg  vf^^  w4  fo^  elderly  ones,  Charles 
was  a  constant  frequenter  pf  their  parties ;  pay, 
tbat  he  h^  failpd  in  ppgagpmenti,  by  which  he 
on^bt  to  haYp  fplt  honoured,  to  attend  thopp 
^  W^m*    i%  ^^  cost  her  a  gre«t  efforts  »t 


differpnt  times,  to  prevent  him  from  enfpr^^ 
eprioualy  upon  the  subject  pf  hef  eqqivofM^ 
neighbours ;  ^nd,  when  playful  qvQi4aqce  wa|^ 
po  longer  possible,  she  had,  in  the  tone  of  en- 
treaty, comijaanded  that  hp  wpuld  not  speak  pf 
them.  One  day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  ht^ 
9aid,  wben  Cl^arles  urgently  bpgged  that  she 
ifould  hear  him : — 

f  ^  Charles,  my  dearest  9pn — Ppd  is  my  w}tnes8ho  w 
fquch  dearpr  you  are  to  me  than  all  other  inter- 
psts  i^pd  objppts  on  e^rtfi  put  tpgether — 1  will  not 
listpn  to  you  oq  this  one  point.  Certain  things 
^e  beft  left  unezplainpd  eveq  between  the  near- 
eft  friends.  I  loqk  forif  ard  for  youj  and  I  cherish 
your  fpelings  (if  self-respect  too  tenderly  to  per- 
mit your  now  saying  one  word  of  which  you  shall 
QYor,  iq  any  circumstances,  live  to  be  ashamed. 
You  ^h^U  not  htkve  to  reqiember,  much  less  to 
regret,  that  in  f^ny  rash  monient  of  your  life  you 
bave  laid  your  heart  too  nakedly  open  bpfqre 
even  pio,  your  inost  indulgent  friend." 

Charles  kissed  the  t^aqd  stretched  out  tq  him  ; 
imd  still  he  wopld  have  spoken  aqd  have  pleadpd 
i^ainst  this  misconception,  and  protested  against 
the  shadow  of  shame  bein^  involved  in  what  he 
had  to  say  and  to  urge. 

"  She  is  not  a  member  of  this  fqmily,  niqtber. 
She  is  aq  prpban  girl,  of  goo^  parentfigp." 

Mrs  Herbert  would  notlisteq.  Violet  was  not 
Lady  Laurq  Temple,  whpeypr  shp  might  bpj  and 
that  was  enough. 

Mry  Herbert  rose  hastily,  oq  thp  occasion  men- 
tioned, her  handkerchief  at  ber  streaming  eyes, 
and  motioned  bPF  son  not  to  fpllow  her. 

By  Jenkins ^ho  could  "draw an  ipference"  bet- 
ter than  qiany  stqdpnta  of  logic,  an4  as  well  as 
ever  a  waiting-maid  in  May  Fair,  these  scenes,  ^f 
imperfectly  seen,  were  shrewedly  interpreted. 
After  tier  roturn  froni  the  hunt  of  what  she  was 
pleaspd  to  dessri^o  as  "  tl^e  poyem"  in  the  Cer^ 
t^iM,  aqd  an  inter^odiate  conference  wit)i  Mike 
Twig,  witl^  w)iom  phe  l^ad  cppdespended  to  walk 
bome,  she  was  in  ^ne  condition  to  furqish  her 
miptress  with  explanqtory  npte^,  had  the  slightest 
opening  beqn  o^lered  or  permitted.  But  Mrs 
Herbert  did  npt  even  stop  her  Reading  to  receive 
the  newspaper.  She  pointpd  to  the  little  tqt|le 
beside  bPTi  M  if  she  4esire4  not  to  be  disturbed; 
end  Jenkins  placed  it  t^xpre^  left  the  room,  and 
in  one  instant  returned,  apologizing  for  forget- 
ting to  mentipn  l^efore,  that  she  hq4  z^ot  (<ady 
{.aura  Temple's  "  ypung  lady,"  and  that  her 
ladyship  was  very  well  that  q&prning. 

There  was  an  exulting  sense  of  gratified  re- 
venge in  perceiving  thqt  Mia  Herbert  was  alrpady 
engaged  with  the  paragraph  of  which  Jex^kins 
herself  was  fully  mistress. 

'*  Let  her  pride  be  her  punishment,"  wa^  l^pr 
spiteful  t^onght.  "  Great  ladiesi  will  place  np 
confidence  in  their  young  Iq^^os.  Why  sbould  we 
care  for  them  ^  let  her  take  it  indeed !" 

The  malicious  wishes  of  Jenkins  did  not,  in 
this  instance,  take  effect  Qerisipn,  and  a  scorn- 
ful sense  of  the  ludicrous,  curled  the  beautiful 
lip  of  Mrs  Herbert,  a^,  flinging  the  newspaper 
on   the   heqrth-rug^  she  beckoned  the  abigail 
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to  withdraw^  and  resumed  reading.  But  why 
did  she  pick  it  up,  and  agiun  spell  it  over  ?  It 
was  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

'<  '  Consummate  impertinence/  you  well  might 
say,  Charles ;"  and  her  features  brightened,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  "  No,  no^  my  dear  boy,  un- 
less you  were  more  mad — more  infatuated  than 
ever  young  man,  fancying  himself  in  love,  was 
before  you,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
here.  Your  pride  and  nice  sense  of  honour  are  my 
security  against  this  Mademoiselle,  although,  for 
a  moment,  your  understanding  should  fail  you." 

On  the  whole,  though  Mrs  Herbert  resolved 
to  give  a  hint  to  Shuffleton's  attorney  about  the 
system  of  swindling  which  his  odd  tenants  were 
commencing,  she  still  deemed  it  wise  to  be  silent 
to  Charles  himself.  Silent,  kind,  nay  most  indul- 
gent, but  resolute  to  prevent  irremediable  dis- 
grace and  misery  ;  she  would  treat  him,  if 
matters  came  to  extremity,  as  one  might  a  dear 
friend  under  delirium — restrain  him  for  his  own 
safety.  Every  passing  day  shewed  her  more 
clearly  how  wrong-headed  Charles  was  capable 
of  being,  where  his  generous  feelings  were  in- 
terested— or  his  haughty  sense  of  independence, 
rendered  morbidly  acute  by  his  father's  ex- 
traordinary will,  aroused.  To  look  coldly  on 
any  animated  thing,  which,  from  its  very  weak- 
ness appealed  to  his  protection,  was,  above  all,  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Charles ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
his  heart  or  his  impulses,  as  his  mother  rea- 
soned, seldom  tarried  to  take  counsel  of  his 
judgment.  One  of  the  most  violent  quarrels  in 
which  Mrs  Herbert  had  ever  been  called  to  me- 
diate between  the  father  and  son,  had  no  greater 
cause  than  a  mangy  puppy  which  Charles,  when  a 
little  boy,  had  found  dying  in  the  fields,  drip- 
ping and  shivering,  and  with  a  stone  about 
its  neck,  as  if  it  had  just  escaped  one  mode  of 
death  to  meet  another  more  lingering  and  piti- 
ful. The  whole  family  had  been  annoyed  with  his 
favourite,  though  he  had  nursed  it  in  the  staible, 
and  in  his  own  room ;  and  the  housekeeper,  who 
hated  it,  complained  of  *'  the  poor  brute,"  Charles 
said,  "  which  had  not  a  fault  or  a  vice,  save  that 
it  was  ugly  and  mangy,  which  it  could  not  help, 
and  he  would  rub  it  well,  and  cure  it."  Mungo's 
accuser  retorted  that  it  was  filthy  and  trouble- 
some, and  would  certainly  go  mad,  and  bite 
him. 

Mrs  Herbert  smiled  in  reflecting  upon  the 
young  boy*s  generous  sturdiness  of  disposition, 
for  which  she  loved  him  all  the  better  at  the 
time,  and  his  open  defiance  of  his  father's  anger, 
when  he  proclaimed—-"  If  you  put  away  Mungo, 
I'll  go  with  him — I  will — 1  don't  care  for  being 
bit."  Nor  could  she  forget  how  her  own  affec 
tionate  and  dexterous  management  of  the  boy 
had  reconciled  every  difficulty.  Mungo  was  pen- 
sioned off  with  an  old  soldier,  who  undertook  for 
his  complete  cure,  and  Charles  visited  him  every 
day,  until  the  dog  got  well.  When  Mungo  no 
longer  needed  his  affection,  he  became  gradually 
indifferent  to  the  brute,  and  Mungo  was  pro- 
moted into  the  confidential  post  of  a  carrier's 
dog,  after  which  Charles  totally  forgot  him. 


'*  I  must  forbear,  not  alone  the  girl,  but  the 
whole  Cripps  tribe,"  thought  Mrs  Herbert,  <'  or 
we  should  have  mangy  Mungo  over  again ;  and 
Charles  not  'caring  to  be  bit'  by  'the  lovely 
Scotch  orphan' — that  is  her  style^  'I  believe. 
What  fools  young  men — ay,  the  ablest  of  them 
— can  be  made  !  Men  in  love  are  really  greater 
fools  than  women ;  only  their  madness  seldom 
lasts  so  long." 

''Mistress  Marion  Linton  below,  ma'am,  to 
wait  upon  Mrs  Herbert,  ma'am,"  was  the  fresh 
announcement  of  Jenkins  to  her  lady. 

In  respect  of  her  age,  and  probably  of  her 
confidential  functions  as  a  woman  of  business. 
Mistress  Linton  was  usually  honoured  with  the 
tabouret  in  Mrs  Herbert's  dressing-room,  though 
that  lady  was  not  at  all  remarkable  for  the  ease 
of  her  intercourse  with  "  the  lower  orders." 

"  A  cup  of  chocolate  for  Mistress  Linton,  Jen- 
kins— and  you  need  not  return :  let  Robert  fetch 
it.  I  am  daily  more  pleased  with  your  young 
countryman.  Mistress  Linton — ^he  does  credit  to 
your  recommendation." 

"  I'm  proud  and  happy  at  that,  mem," — re- 
turned the  Scotswoman,  "  aye  weel-pleased  to 
hear  ony  gude  o'  my  country  folks,  though  no  a 
drap's  blood  to  mysel ;  the  mairbehere  that  it's 
about  ane  o'  them — ^puir  young  freendless  thing, 
I  have  ta'en  the  liberty  to  come  this  same  day  to 
trouble  ye." 

''  I  said  you  need  not  wait,  Jenkins,"  [exit  Jen- 
kins, pursing  in  her  thin  lips.]  "  Any  of  the 
people  in  Mr  Shuffleton's  pretty  house  is  it? 
Nice  people  are  they,  who  take  good  care  of  his 
furniture  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  that." 

The  house-letter  shook  her  head. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  sae ;  but  I  misdoot,  from 
all  I  can  gather,  it's  no  that  like,  my  leddy." 

"  Then  you  don't  like  them,  I  fear?" 

"  I  have,  with  your  pardon,  no  right  either  to 
like  or  dislike  them,  whatever  I  may  do ;"  and 
she  added,  drily,  "  and  they  are  great  friends  o' 
Maister  Charles,  which  fnu9t  he  ae  gude  ngn  o* 
them." 

^'  Of  my  son  ?— very  slight  acquaintances  only, 
that  I  am  aware  ;  you  know  enough  of  gay  Lon. 
don  society  not  to  consider  young  gentlemen 
friende  in  all  the  houses  where  they  goto  parties," 
replied  Mrs  Herbert;  and  the  shrewd  Scots- 
woman at  once  found  ground. 

"  'Tis  a  professional  family  I  believe,"  conti- 
nued the  lady :  "  rather  an  odd  quarter^for  tfaem ; 
as  the  families  resident  hereabout  are  not  likely 
to  suit  them  at  all." 

"  You  mean,  mem,  not  to  tak'  up  wi'  them  ; 
not  to  countenance  them — the  leddies,  ye  mean  ? 
for  the  gentlemen  are  jocose  enough  wi'  the  Pro- 
fessor's folk,  as  they  ca'  him ;  though  in  our 
country,  at  least  in  my  day — for  there's  a  new 
world  there  too  noo— a  professor  wha  kent  never 
a  word  o'  the  Latin  tongue,  let  a  be  Greek,  and 
Philosophy,  and  Mathew  Matticks,  wad  boen 
thought  but  a  droll  professor;  and,  indeed,  Icanna 
but  fear  that  this  same  ane,  even  wi'  the  customs 
of  England,  is  muckle  better  than  a  downright 
ewingler,  mem ;  who  has  entrapped  into  hit  cut* 
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todf  And  keeping  an  innocent  young  leddy  o*  good 
birth  and  family ;  an  orphan,  my  leddy,  fatherless 
and  motherleaa,  and  aae  having  a  claim  on  a' 
good  folks'  regard  and  kindness ;  trepanned  her 
to  make  a  singing  play-actor  o'  her,  as  other  vil- 
kioi  have  stolen  Scotch  bairns  to  make  them 
gipsies  or  chimbly  sweepers :-— forbye,  he  is  har- 
rying and  spulzieing  Mr  Shuffleton's  house  as  sure 
as  ever  the  Scots  did  the  English,  lang  syne." 

''This  ia  intelligence  for  Mr  Shuffleton's  at- 
torney  only,  not  for  me,"  returned  Mrs  Herbert, 
now  rising,  pre-determined  not  to  hear  one  word 
of  Mrs  Marions  orphan  countrywoman.  "  I  am 
JQst  goin^  out ;  but  I  shall  send  a  note  to  the 
attorney  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no 
leisure  to-day — Good  bye." 

"  Your  most  obedient,  madam,"  said  Mistress 
Marion,  stiffly,  on  being  thus  summarily  dis- 
miised ;  ''  and  I  hope  I  have  not  given  you 
ovre  much  trouble.  .  •  .  I'll  see  to  business 
mjsel ;  many  thanks."  And  she  retired  discom* 
fited,  bnt  not  cast  down. 

On  that  same  evening,  there  was  to  be  a  parti- 
cularly brilliant  musical  party,  a  sort  of  rehears, 
a],  at  the  residence  in  Regent's  Park,  from 
which  Professor  Cryppes  had  been  duly  warned ; 
and,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  rustics,  between  that 
brilliant  party  and  the  visit  to  the  city  pawn- 
broker, of  the  young  gentleman,  who  "  squinted 
in  a  blue  Spanish  cloak,"  there  was  close  ^nd 
essential  connexion.  Jack,  who  had  put  the 
frightened  governor  up  to  the  thing,  received  no 
more  brokerage  on  the  transaction  than  five 
pounds  in  loan,  out  of  the  twenty. five  which  had 
been  raised  on  Shuffleton's  "  pangdool  and  chess 
gentlemen,"  and  given  to  Mrs  Cripps  to  carry 
into  effect  the  elegant  but  not  expensive  enter, 
tainment.  In  some  quarters,  the  family  credit 
was  still  good.  The  green-grocer  had  taken 
alarm  long  before  the  more  aristocratic  wine 
merchant ;  living  apart  from  "  the  whisper  of 
a  faction"  of  mop-sticks  and  shoulder-knots, 
who  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  pretenders 
into  their  patrician  quarter,  more  loudly,  if  not 
so  deeply,  as  their  masters  and  mistresses.  So 
one  twenty  pounds  might  do  very  well  for  the 
night,  for  trifling  articles;  and,  besides,  pre- 
sents of  fruits,  flowers,  and  game  were  now  often 
appearing,  sent  from  the  estates  of  considerate 
yonng  estated  visiters,  in  Covent  Garden  market 
sod  the  poulterers'  shops.  The  Professor,  by 
the  wajr,  never  knew  whereabouts  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Rivers  lay ;  nor  learned,  save  by  report, 
of  the  famous  preserves  of  Sir  George  Lees, 
though  he  noted  both  gentlemen  as  among  the 
Bott  voracious,  or,  as  it  pleased  them,  dainty 
consumers  of  his  cates. 

Let  us  at  once,  however,  quit,  or  soar  above, 
tneh  sublunary  and  vulgar  purse  and  trencher 
niatters.  On  this  night,  a  foreign  lady,  with  the 
title  of  Princess,  was  to  be  present  at  the  re- 
hearsals, of  which  Jack  had  obtained  the  second, 
sight;  and  Count  Rodolpho  Zanderschloss  hud 
prevailed  with  the  Professor  toVeceive  two  of  his 
psrticalar  friends,  young  American  attaches,  from 
whom  he  expected  letters  of  introduction  to  the 


United  States.  Mademoiselle  was  positively  to 
appear  on  this  night,  and  to  sing ;  and  Herbert, 
passionately  longing  to  see  Violet  after  a  whole 
week  of  absence,  broke  his  engagement  with  his 
mother  and  his  own  resolution,  and  took,  as  if 
by  instinct,  the  accustomed  route.  And  several 
circumstances  had  arisen  to  justify,  as  he  ima. 
gined,  that  change  of  resolution,  since  he  had 
perused  the  egregious  puff  to  which  he  was  cer. 
tain  she  could  be  no  party.  Already  his  hopes  of 
conciliating  his  mother  were  low,  and  now  Violet 
was  about  to  be  unconsciously  betrayed  into  plac- 
ing an  impassable  gulf  between  them  for  ever.  By 
a  little  delicate  management,  or,  perhaps,  tacit 
connivance,  he  had  come  to  learn  the  nights  on 
which  Violet  would  appear  ;  and  on  these  he 
went  early,  and  sometimes  was  so  happy  as  to 
find  her  for  two  minutes  alone.  These  were  what 
the  Professor  called  his  Family  Nights,  when  he 
did  not  receive  persons  of  the  very  first  distinc* 
tion. 

On  the  great  night,  which  had  taxed  to  the 
utmost  all  the  resources  of  Monsieur  Eustache, 
and  almost  driven  Mrs  Cripps  mad,  Herbert, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  finding  Violet  alone,  and 
anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with  her, 
went  very  early,  and  was  fortunate;  for  after 
he  had  waited  about  half-an-hour  she  entered, 
and  started,  .and  blushed,  and  looked  brightly 
glad  for  an  instant,  and  suddenly  as  grave ;  pro. 
testing  business,  which  was  to  direct  some  plants 
to  be  removed  to  the  staircase  from  that  conserv. 
atory  off  the  saloon  which  Jack  Cripps  had 
pointed  out  as  so  famous  a  place  for  a  little  sly 
flirtation. 

*'  Mike  Twig,  who  is  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  is  to  carry  these  bow-pots  for  me ;  I  can't 
think  what  has  become  of  him/'  said  Violet. 

"  Accept  of  me  in  his  stead.  I  fear,  by  the 
figure  Mike  cut  when  he  admitted  me,  he  has 
not  yet  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  dress. 
1  know  I  am  very  early ;  but  I  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  miss  you  the  last  two  times  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  come  charged  to-night  with 
a  special  message  from  your  friend  Mrs  Linton. 
After  visiting  my  mother,  she  visited  me  to.day, 
at  my  chambers*" 

'*  This  way,"  said  Violet,  leading  the  way 
into  the  conservatory,  half  afraid  of  the  purport 
of  the  message. 

"  Mrs  Marion  has  trotted  over  the  half 
of  London,  and  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
young  man.  Here  is  your  letter.  Am  I  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  once  before  I  gave  you 
back  a  letter  with  this  address?  Am  I  imperti. 
nent  in  venturing  to  inquire  who  the  man  so 
honoured  may  be  ?  You  are  very  young,  Violet 
— young  in  heart  and  in  experience  of  life; 
your,  old  rough  friend — forgive  me  for  hinting  it 
—-seems  disturbed  about  this  correspondence,  and 
if  I  may  dare  to  say  so — about  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  young  man  who  has  so  strongly  in- 
terested your  feelings.' 

"  1  have  never  even  seen  him,"  said  Violet, 
emphatically,  but  blushing  deeply  at  the  same 
time,  and  lowering  her  eyes  under  Herbert's 
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fixed  gas6.  ''  Alas !  I  eaniiot  find  aby  irac6  6f 
that  moat  unhappy  person.  IF  you,  Mr  Herhert 
— I  have  thought  of  it  oftbn,  hut  durst  not  ttsk 
you — ^if  you,  who  are  always  so  good.hatured> 
Would  make  inquiry  P" 

"  I,  Violet !— hut  if  you  wish  it  ?'» 

"  That  I  do,  knost  earnestly.  One  morning  I 
did  get  up  very  early  to  try  to  find  him  out  my. 
self;  in  that  St  Martin'b  Lane,  where  I  overheard 
Quint  in  telling  his  sister  the  poor  fellow  har- 
boured ;  hut  it  was  so — oh  !  bo  horrible — so  dis- 
agreeable—so  Yet  it  is  not  pride,    I   am 

siire— I  am  hot  an  aristocrat — I  should  be  hilmble 
enough." 

"  y&u,  Violet  ?  You  absolutely  frighttii  tne. 
You  search  for  this  man^  by  yourselfi  in  such 
haunts  ?" 

^'  Yes,  I  did ;  and  I  might  hi&ve  found  him  too, 
had  I  not  been  ^ueh  a  coward,  and  so  afVaid  of 
detection." 

Charles  Herbert  was  almost  bewildered. 
Ahd  you  really  wish  me  to  try  ?" 
To  find  out  poor  Susan's  lover  ?  Certainly 
I  do ;  ahd  would,  bl^ss  ybii.  They  have  beeii 
attached  since  childhood — so  long,  so  tenderly ; 
and  she  sees  no  errors  in  him  as  others  do.  She 
is  so  wretched,  and  her  mother  so  severe  aiid 
harsh — but  I  must  not  betray  if  I  cannot  console 
pdor  Susan." 

^<Her  mother!"  repeated  Hdfbdrt  with  strong 
emotion.    "  All  niothers  are  alike,  I  believe ;  all 

eold;  proud,  ambitious Ahd  you,  dearest 

girl,  you  can  thus  pity  bne  i»hb  lovek  unhappily 
—one  who  is  but  the  more  wretched  fbr  cherish- 
ing the  deepest,  strongest,  most  passionate  love? 
Then,  Violet,  pity  me,"  And  he  wrung  the  tretn- 
bling  little  haiid  which  he  had  suited. 

The  words  thrilling  in  her  ringing  ears,  sdnt  a 
sudden  chill  to  her  heart,  a  choking  Aselihg  of 
indescribable  aiiguish;  as  if  she  was  abbtit  to  die, 
and  could  not  die.  Herbert  then  loved— desper- 
ately,  hopelessly  loved  —  perhaps  that   proud 
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and  beautiful  Lady  Lattra;  aiid  now  VMM  first 
felt  without  any  diftguise  the  huiiiillatiBg  truth 
that  she  had  hoped  for,  sought  to  gain — ^though 
in  all  maiden  modesty — ^passiodat^ly  y^ilriiM  for 
the  affection  of  one  who  iHm  fill  td  her;  and  to 
whom  she  was  nothitig ! 

Her  eMotion  could  not  bd  irhdlly  fcohdealfed  as 
her  dry  lips  imperfbctly  uttered^ 

"  Pity  yoii,  Mr  Hferbirt  ?  Oh,  snrdy !"  Imd 
she  laughed  low  and  hbarfe^ly.  ''fiut  I  believe 
I  am  wanted  ;  I  am  eiigagfed  td  lliihcfe/'  and  she 
tried  to  withdrilw  hei:  hhiid. 

'*  Stay,  Violet,  you  do  licit,  yotj  cannot  affect 
to  misunderstand  mb  ?  Whom  do  I  love  sare 
yoursdlf— ydu,  d^iiteSt !  loveliest!  But,  ydu  are 
ill— very  Ul." 

There  was  andther  povfeHiil  revtdsion  of  feel, 
ing;  A  SUddeh  flood  of  i^iilltifag,  eitiltic  bliss; 
an  etferiiity  of  joy  compi'^Ssed  into  an  ihltant 
of  tim^ ;  and  then  a  languid  su8t>ensldn  of  the 
pdlses  of  life ;  ahd,  as  consciousnftss  returned, 
a  soft  kiss  lingering   od  her  lips  j-^but  that, 
after  all,  ihight  havb  been  a  d^eam.      It  was 
certftid  that  she  was  leanidg  in  an  easy  chair, 
to  whicb  fierbert  had  c&rried  her,  hnd  that  she 
siLw  Mike  Twig  tusli  in,  buttoning  his  khuckle- 
dee|>  wtist-bandi,  ftHd  h^iird  Herbert  wtiisper — 
''  Call  the  housemaid  quietly.  The  lady  is  better ; 
the  hdav^  ddour  of  thesfe  plhht^  diade  her  ill  a 
hiibute  ftince  ;  but  she  is  cbihiti^  tound/'  and  as 
Mike  fled  to  communicate  the  6vent  td  the  house- 
hold,  Herbert  seized  the  ih^taiit  to  {iray  that 
Violet  would  see  him  sooh — to-moi'rowj  if  possible 
—but,  if  not,  th^  fif-st  day  possible;  at  Mistress 
Linton'^ ;  and  She  had  sighed  consent;  ere  tbe 
hui*ly-burl^  begaii,  and  she  was  carHed  up  to  her 
chamber  by  the  Kgitated  Professoi'  and  the  maid. 
s^i-vant. 

"  It  is  tight  lacing/'  said  MiSs  Crip))4,  "  I 
have  often  warned  Grabrielle  of  that ;  she  pinches 
her  waist  so,  Mr  H^rbert.^' 
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Seyd  umtchlungek  MUlioneh  I 
Dtesen  Kust  der  gaiizen  Wilt ! 
DrUbeh  Uberm  SUsmeriMeU 
Muu  ein  Ueher  \raUr  wohnen* 

SCHILLEB. 


The  fiurschen  Bacchanall  ars>  in  a  soH,  very 
religious ;  and  this  is  a  phenomenon .  that  our 
Scottish  understanding,  does  hot  at  fiivt  sight 
readily  comprehend.  What  religion  can  there 
be  in  a  drinking  song  ?  is  a  quest  on  which  a 
'^  Presbyterian  sour"  (aheit  invidia! )  will  very 
naturally  ask ;    but  a  very  foolish  question  iha- 


nifestly,  so  soon  bA  it  is  cofasidered  that  the 
practice  of  pidty  ddes  hot  consist  m&ifllt  In  the 
painful  exactitude  of  sabbhtioal  obftdrtftoces, 
(in  which  point  we  Scotch  are  oertaihly  bot  free 
frofai  a  certain  judaiEing'f^ffX6^^f)(f9tc/«,)  khd  that 
the  living  theology  of  th^  human  hM-t  is  com- 
pletely inventoried  as  little  in  Calvin's  Cate- 


*  We  were  aiked  the  other  day,  What  it  the  etymology  of  the  word  Bunch  ?  To  which  question  w«  vepKed,  aa 
is  often  done,  by  aajing  that,  in  German,  the  word  fiursch  aipiifies,  "  a  joaDg,inaD,  a  young  feUow  ;**  and  that  the 
German  student,  being  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  is  «<m-*  «e«x^  the  Burtch-  We  find,  boweTer,that  this  is  putting 
the  cart  before  tbe  horse,  and  that  Bursch  pro|>erly  and  originally  B!|p]ifi«d  student,  or,  at  least,  stipendiary  studentt 
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eUnn,  as  iti  the  Canons  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent: 
Thd  aneient  heathens  (fa*  est  tt  ah  hostB  doeerij 
Iwared  libations  to  JbviB^  and  mingled  j^iety  with 
the  Joioe  of  the  grape.  Schiller  also,  the  purest 
of  Christian  poets^  was  not  afraid  to  sing— 

This  gUu  io  the  Spirit  o|  Ibye, 
In  the  starry  tent  aboye  ! 

And  it  steemS  sufficiently  clear  that  a  man  who 
is  not  religious  in  his  cups,  is  either  a  dark 
dismal  fanatic,  a  narrow-chested  ascetic,  or  a 
formalist  and  yftin  professor;  '*  la  vino  ysBitJU." 
\Fhen  the  trhole  man  jbomes  out  in  undisguised 
triii|n|>h,  why  sh6uld  piety  remain.  Sneaking  be- 
hind, as  if  ashamed  to  shew  her  face  amid  the 
locial  yirtues  I  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  piety 
of  Scotland  does  not  seem  nattirally  to  mingle 
with  the  festal  adorntnetits  of  life,  but  rather 
shrinks  back  from  the  contact  of  a  lusty  and 
luxuriant  merriment,  as  from  a  thing  unholy ; 
and  our  Church  musils  accordingly  lb  as  much 
characterised  by  a  Ibng-dratrn  funereal  lugu- 
briosity,  as.  our  table  songs  are  unsanctified  by 
the  fellowship  of  a  solemnizing  and  yet  jovial 
piety.  In  Germany  it  is  otherwi^.  Their  pro. 
fane  music  is  more  solemn  and  devotional  than 
our's ;  but .  their  religious  music  is  also  more 
light  and  cheerfulj — when  occasion  calls,  more 
joyous,  triumpliant,  and  even  jocund,  ^f  n^ed 
be.  For  ^hy  should  not. piety  be  jocund?  Did 
not  David  dance  befqre  the  Lord^  and  make  a 
joyful  npise  with  cymbals,  and  kettle  drums,,  and 
manifold  instruments  ?  and  shall  we  only  have 
strength  to  crawl  ftni  creep,  ai^d  prostrate  our- 
selves before  Divinity,  as  if  the  Father  of  all 
good  things  were  a  stern  tasHrmaster,  the  sceptre 
Qf  his  love  a  rod  of  iron,  and  his  smiling  heaven  a 
dome  of  lead?  Truly  we  are  too  dull  and 
lombre  In  our  Scottish  devotions;  we  are  heavy 
and  drawlinj^  in  our  Church  motions ;  we  have 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite ;  their  reli- 
gion was  toe  sensuous,  our's  is  too  spiritual ;  we 
have  cut  off  the  limbs  and  flourishes  of  piety ;  anil 


the  doetrinoQf  grace,  which  we  preach,  is  slow  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  Graces.  O  that 
Aeschylus,  and  Pindar^  a|id  King  David,  might 
rise  £rom  thd  grave,  and  read  lis  a  lecture  on 
sacred  music!  The  most  rhyt^hmical  Theban 
would  doubtless  teach  us  to  relieve  more  fre- 
quently, the  heavy  drawl  of  the  continued  spoQ. 
dee,  with  the  easy  undulations  of  the  queenly 
dactyle,  and  the  aby  trip  of  the  tribrach.  But 
church  reforms  are  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
things,  lagging  even  behind  the  proverbial  tardi- 
ness of  the  law.  "  W.ere  it  not  for  dunces  we 
should  all  be  doctors ;"  so  we  must  even  be  con- 
tent, for  some  centuries  more,  to  do  without  the 
organ,  and  with  the  Dundee  psalm:  remember, 
ing;  also,  in  charity,  that  the  virtues  aiid  vices 
of  nations,  even  more  than  of  individuals,  are 
branches  rooted  into  one  stump ;  and  that,  though 
the  moral,  like  the  physical  atmosphere  of  our 
country>  be,  in  soipe  views,  dull  and  misty,  yet 
we  are  free,  by  Grod's  blessing,  from  yolcanos^ 
^nd  earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  and  yeUow 
fevers,  (moral  and  physical,)  et  hoc  genus  6mne, 
OUr  flies  are  troublesome ;  but  they  are  notmos* 
quitos. 

A  German  Bursch  and  a  Scottish  Student  o^ 
Divinity,  xertainly,  are  not  likely  to  agree  on 
tnany  nlatters;  on  music,  especially,  there  would 
be  much  quarrel ;  for  the  Bursch  would  insist  on 
tinging,  Sunday  and  S^turd&y,  in  the  parlour,  and 
on  the  street,  with  a  loud,  mellow,  and  luxuriant 
stream  of  notes ;  all  which  the  Scottish  Student 
of  Divinity  would  consider,  not  only  very  improper 
and  extremely  unbecoming,  but  also  sinfuL  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sabbatical  prac* 
tice  of  the  Bursch  is  moulded  on  the  principles 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  (see  the  chapter 
de  eccleeiastica  poteetat'e  ;)  and  we  err  vfery  far 
indeed,  if,  because  of  a  difference  id  this  parti- 
cular matter,  we  condemn  the  Bursch,  generally, 
as  a  profane  person.  His  week-day  songs 
might;  inany  of  them,  for  solemnity  and  dig- 
nity, well  pass  for  psalms ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
generalljr^  thati  as  the  German  people  lire  the 


aad  waa  thence  transftrred  to  young  fellows  In  general.  The  following  notioea  will  be  intereatlng  to  the  curious  in 
thinp  German  :— 

Etuwtlogy  qf  the  naiQf  BuascH.--Car  yero,  nunc  inquiea  Lector,  Stndioai  ii^  yniaeiaia  Germaniae  Academiia  vo- 
canhir  ate  Burgcne?  Sur^a  scilicet  olim  Tocabatur  domiiSi  in  qua  certua  iberat  Studioaorum  iiuinerua  certo  aub- 
ieciag  Proressbri;  i^utm  at)t>eilal)aTit  Rectore'm  Bursoe:  CJo|noscerc  ii  licet  ex  Spistolis  obicurorum  virorum  pp.  17,  ^i 
7S)  114,  149;  ](^;  atqiie  alibi.  Pactum  deiricepa,  H  aodalea  talia  Bursae  rocitarentur  die  Burtche*  Docuit  hoc  lam 
Motachmanniu  in  Erfordia  literatOi  T.  i.  p.  646,,  k  ])aringiaa  in  Nfmis  Uterariis  KohlianU  annl  1737.  p.  168. 
AcciuatiM  T^ro  me  reuon^ere  docet  Luthfuna  in  Cfillofuiis  aula  merualibtu  f.  233,  b.  edit,  anni  1669.  Bajferena  enim, 
datM  die  Burscke  von  Studenten  dem  Capelian  mu  IVittehb^g  wrt  haues  geUmmen  «^,  und  seiner  gespottet^  wndg^ 
freHgtif^he^meer,  (a  Very  Burachikoa  proceeding  !)  m^inifeatum  facit,  priaa  moris  fuisae,  totam  Stiidioaorum 
aKietateni  rocare  altigulart  ndmero  ^  Burache,  (BursanL)  deinde  poatea  accidisae,  Tt  Studioai  plarali  numerO  dU 
«a«Dtiir  die  Bureche;  &  Tnaaquiaqne  Stndloaiia  der  jBui-acA."— ConHn^l  Aniipniai  Aeadem.  XStmngen,  1789. 

Xhia  accoaht  Is.eoQfirmed  io  ayery  point  by  Addoog,  in  hit  hurge  Dictionary. 

We  lasf^.  from  the  gloasariea  of  the  middle  agea,  that  the  word  Auraa  was  ,oftfn  ^^ed  for  duba  or  congrega* 
tiooi  of  psople  bij  common  cost.  fSee  Borse.  N.B.,  Bine  U  the  (German  for  the  Exchange,  aa  tbe  BorsenhaUe 
in  Hambnrg.)  In  DasipJfNiiaa  and  Pictoriua,  accordingly,  the  word  Burae  ia  oaed  of  anyaociety;  kiia  the  priyatea  In 
the  army  oaed  (b  be  called  Bursgeaellen,  because  they  were  paid  ont  of  a  common  puree.  In  the  aame  manner,  when 
<^  UnitcHlty  of  Paria  was  erected,  the  stipendiary  atudenta^  aupportedout  of  th«  king*a  Burta^  reoelyed  the  name 
^  BmjtwrU  ;  and,  a«  all  th^  ut^lyaraitiea  in  Europe  were  formed  on  the  Parlaian  model,  the  atudenta  ckme  to  be  called 
BMnehen,  Neither  the  priyatea  in  the  army,  nor  the  atudenta  at  the  uniyeraitlea,  wen  particularly  remarkable  for 
iobriety  b^  manners  •  hence  the  yerb  j&UTSchiren,  now  obablete,  biit  found  in  Haiia  Sacha — 

"  Wir  bulen  tanzcii,  und  Buracliiren." 

Aad  Foich  remark^  that  a  certain  Archbiahop  of  Mentz,  for  hia  maryelloua  capacity  bif  drinking,  was  nicknamed 
•  Bateman,** 
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most  rC'ligioui  in  Europe,  bo  their  music,  like 
their  literature,  is  the  most  completelf  tinged 
and  interfused  with  the  reverential  atmosphere 
of  devotion.  Some  people,  indeed,  will  have  it 
that  the  Germans  have  no  religion  at  all ;  only 
religiosity,  as  we  have  heard  it  phrased  ;  but  they 
who  speak  thus,  are,  for  the  most  part,  clerical 
men,  with  sympathies  only  for  their  own  paltry 
sect,  or,  it  may  be,  only  for  the  outside  pillars  of 
that  church,  out  of  whose  gold  they  are  paid  for 
preaching  a  gospel  of  damnation  to  the  non- 
established.  But  the  Germans  are,  beyond  all 
question  ,very  religious.  Only  mark  the  differ- 
ence :  The  religion  of  many  ''  respectable"  (vide 
Carlyle)  people  in  this  country  is  a  mere  church- 
fixture  ;  out  of  the  earth  it  will  not  go,  and,  with, 
out  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  cannot  stand : 
whereas,  the  German  ffaps  his  wings,  and  hovers 
to  and  fro  in  his  poetico-philosophical  balloon, 
and  sways  playfully,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  that 
perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear,  bounds  and 
gambols  joyfully  before  the  Lord.  Moreover, 
the  German's  creed  does  nnt  consist  in  a  certain 
Dumber  of  definite  articles,  on  which  you  can  lay 
•  your  fingers  and  count  every  inch  ;  but  the  soul 
of  man,  he  says,  is  magnetized  heavenward  :  God 
is  the  polar  star  to  which  our  whole  nature 
points ;  and  Christian  faith  is  not  of  the  head 
mainly,  but  of  the  hsart.  So,  at  least, 
we  have  heard  a  long-locked  cerulean. eyed 
Bursch,  with  an  almost  prophetic  enthusiasm, 
discourse ;  and,  having  heard  this,  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find  in  the  music-roll  of  the  Commen 
table,  a  roUoping  "  Vivallkrallerallera  1  or 
a  mad  whisk  of  Burschikosity,  like  that— 

Ca  done  !  Ca  dons ! 
Thus  day  for  day  live  we, 
A  eompaoy  of  topers  most  beautifol  to  see  ! 

succeeded  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  "  Alles 
ScHWEiGE,"  the  half-cheerful,  half-sad  resigna- 
tion of  ''VoM  HOHBN  Oltmp,"  and  the  more 
graceful  and  angelic  religion  of  ''Schiller's  Ode  to 
Joy." 

Music  is  the  most  religious  of  the  Arts,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  spirit uaL  It  has  no  bounded 
tangible  body  like  painting ;  it  dramatizes  only 
by  modifying  the  flow  of  emotion  within  the  soul ; 
and,  as  it  does  not  attempt  the  intelligible 
definition  of  any  outward  object,  it  is  on  that 
Recount  the  more  fit  to  deal  with  those  highest 
and  noblest  emotions  of  the  inward  roan,  which 
exist  more  in  aspiration  than  in  attainment,  more 
in  faith  than  in  knowledge.  Song  tames  the  sav- 
age by  its  own  virtue,  without  formal  preaching 
or  discoursing  on  the  benefits  of  civilization ; 
and  there  are  certain  melodies  which,  though 
forming  no  part  of  a  devotional  service,  have  an 
innate  power  to  wake  reverence  in  the  soul,  and 
create  religion  (so  to  speak)  without  help  from 
the  catechism.  In  not  a  few  of  the  Burschen 
Melodies,  though  the  words  are  merely  patriotic 
or  Bacchanalian,  a  hidden  power  of  piety  mani- 
festly sways ;  and  the  devoutly  disposed  singer 
can,  with  difficulty,  refrain  from  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  workings  of  religious  reverence  in 
appropriate  words.    Some  such  experience  may 


have  given  birth  to  the  pious  adaptation  of  one 
of  our  Burschen  Songs,  to  the  purposes  of  an 
English  Benedicite,  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  next  page.  The  anonymous  contri- 
butor, from  whom  we  received  these  verses,  has 
our  best  thanks  for  his  good  intentions;  and  we 
can  assure  him,  that ''  Alles  Schweiob"  Is  only 
one  among  many  Burschen  Melodies  that  may 
be  considered  as  more  honouring  than  hononred 
in  being  received  into  the  denizenhip  of  public 
and  social  devotion. 

This  air  (No.  IV.)  is  the  famous  patriotic 
hymn  (Landeevater^  or  Burschen  Consecration 
Song  Weihelied)  that  stands  first  in  all  legiti- 
mate collections  of  Student's  music,  as  it  is  so- 
preme  in  the  reverence  and  religious  homage  of 
every  genuine  Bursch.  The  name  Landeevater, 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  is  from  the  last 
verse,  which  in  the  original  runs : — 

Landetvater, 

Schuts  aud  Rather, 

Uneer lebe  hoch ! 

Ew'ig  loU  inein  Kotiig  leben, 

Und  mein  Madchen  auch  daneben* 

Er  for  alle,  8ie  fur  micb  ! 

In  our  translation,  this  verse  does  not  appear ; 
and  for  good  reasons.  The  Landeevater  is  al- 
ways sung  dramatically,  in  full  solemn  conven- 
tion of  the  Burschen,  and  accompanied  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  an  allusion  to  which,  in  the 
English  version,  without  the  possibility  of 
realizing  the  living  drama,  would  only  serve  to 
excite  (from  imperfect  sympathy)  an  emotion  of 
the  ludicrous.  In  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  the  Burschen,  one  after 
another,  beginning  with  the  President,  take  the 
wine  cup  (or  beer  mug)  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  and,  after  piercing  each  his  bonnet 
with  the  sword,  drink  solemnly  "  Aufdee  Fater- 
landee  wokl  I"  to  the  weal  of  Fatherland.  The 
sword  makes  the  round  of  the  table,  till,  laden 
with  caps,  it  returns  back  to  the  President. 
The  two  last  verses  of  our  translation,  are  sung 
by  each  Bursch  successively,  as 'he  hands  the 
sword  to  his  neighbour.  In  these  verses,  the 
original  contains  an  allusion  to  the  cap^ 

**  Nimmn  den  SchlUger  in  der  Linke, 
Bohr  ihn  darch  den  Hut  and  trinke^ 
Anf  dct  Vaterlandei  Wohl  !** 

which,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  we  have 
omitted  *  and,  as  these  same  verses  in  our  trans- 
lation make  a  very  well-worded  as  well  as 
spirited  conclusion  to  a  solemn  patriotic  song, 
we  have  omitted  altogether  the  last  verse,  as 
being,  for  our  undramatic  edition,  superfluous. 
This  verse,  moreover,  is  so  Burschikoe  in  its  ex- 
pression that,  to  an  English  ear,  it  would  alto- 
gether disturb  the  maeetoeo  tone  of  the  whole. 

*^  Live  the  prince  whom  I  serve  cbeeriy! 
Lire  the  maid  whom  I  love  dearly  ! 
He  for  all  and  SHE  for  MB  !** 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  this 
finale  in  the  mouth  of  a  Bursch  ;  it  is  a  genu- 
ine touch  of  true  young  man's  poetry ;  and  with 
the  befitting  accompaniments  of  time,  place,  and 
person  (wherever  they  can  be  procured,)  on  no 
account  to  be  mutilated. 
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ALLES  SGnWElQE.'^Mdody  IV. 
Slow  emd  mihmnfy.    In  Ae  Chanu  repeat^ 


^m 


^ 


,  I  ,iii  I  rill  i^^^^i^^^ 


ifrrrf 


Si  -  lence  lend  all !  rapt   at  «  tend  all   To  tlie   high  and  bo  -  lemo  strain. 


Song  of  songs,  full  well  we  know  thee !    Song  of  songs,  can    we    be  -  stow  thee 


I 


w^ 


^M 


811.SVCK  lend  nil ! 

Rapt,  attend  all 
To  the  high  and  solemn  itrain  ! 
SoDf  of  aongSi  full  well  we  know  thee  ! 
8oDf  ot  eongf,  can  we  bestow  thee 
On  a  German  ear  in  rain  ? 

Sons  of  Hermann ! 

Comradee  German ! 
Sing  yoar  Fatherland*!  prond  eon;  ! 
Fatherland !  thon  land  of  glory, 
Chooee  the  eone  that  bow  before  thee 
To  ayeofe  their  ooantry*s  wrong  1 

Life  to  gtTe  thee, 

Only  lire  we. 
Thee  we  lerre  with  heart  and  hand; 
Gladly  for  thine  honour  die  we, 
Glad  the  cannon*!  mouth  defy  we^ 
At  our  Fatherland*!  command. 


Whoso  knowf  not, 

Whoso  glow!  not 
With  this  high  and  holy  seal, 
Shall  not  share  our  sacred  union, 
Shall  not  hold  with  men  communion, 
Not  profane  the  German  steel  1 

One  and  all  sing  ! 

Let  the  hall  ring 
With  the  praise  to  Deutschland  due! 
Take  the  sword  that  Germans  swear  by ! 
Tah^e  the  sword  that  Barachen  bear  high  I 
And  your  sacred  tows  renew  ! 

Bright  with  bold  wine 

From  the  old  Rhine, 
Take  this  goblet  in  thy  hand  f 
Quaff  the  Rhenish  bumper  gleely, 
Let  thy  true  blood  flow  as  freely 
For  our  German  Fatherland ! 


BENEDICITE.— f  Ori^inrt^J— To  the  same  Air. 


AiroELS  holy. 

High  and  lowly, 
Sog  the  praises  of  the  Lord  I 
Earth  and  sky,  all  living  nature, 
Man,  the  stamp  of  thy  Creator, 
Praise  ye^  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  ! 

Sun  and  moon  bright. 

Night  and  noonlight. 
Starry  temples  asure-floored. 
Cloud  and  rain,  and  wild  winds*  nadaess. 
Sons  of  God  that  shout  for  gladness, 
Pimiee  ye^  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord ! 

Ocean  hoary. 
Tell  his  glory, 
Clift  whan  tumbling  am»  hsTt  nared! 


Pulse  of  waters  blithely  beating, 
Ware  adrancing,  ware  retreating. 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord! 

i,  Rock  and  high  land. 
Wood  and  island. 
Crag  where  eagle*s  pride  hath  soared. 
Mighty  mounuins  purple^breasted, 
Peaks  cloud-clearing,  snowy-crested, 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord ! 

Rolling  rirer 

Praise  him  erer. 
From  the  mountain's  deep  Tein  pound ; 
Silrer  fountain  clearly  gushing, 
Troubled  torrent  madly  rushing, 
Pniae  ye^  pnisa  ye,  God  the  Lord! 
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Bond  and  flree  maO) 

Land  and  wa  man. 
Earth  with  peoplei  widely  atored, 
Woodman  lone  o>r  prairies  ample, 
Fall-Toi<ed  ch<iir  in  cottly  templcy . 
Praise  yt»  pralM  ye,  God  the  Lord  ! 


Praise  him  erer, 

Bonnteons  firer ! 
Praise  hi^i  father,  friend,  and  L^d! 
Each  glad  soul  iu  ftet  oonrw  winging, 
Sach  blithe  roipe  iU  frt«.^9n|  silking, 
Praise  the  great  and  mighty  Lord ! 


Oar  second  melody  (No.  V.)  is,  like  the 
Bacchus  blood  of  which,  it  sings — rich  without 
being  luscious,  strong  wlthbut  being  tart.  The 
words  are  by  the  celebrated  Arndt ;  one  of  that 
multitudinous  band  of  "  lyre  and  sword"  patriots 
who,  in  1813,  drbre  but  Nitpoiedn  to  bring  in  the 


king  of  Prussia,  and  whom  tbe  said  Ring  of 
Prussia  turned  adrift  as  soon  as  he  found  he  had 
xio  moi*e  occasion  fot  them.  The  p<M>ple  are  bound 
to  serve  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  bound  to 
serre  the  people. 


'*  BRINGT  MIR  BLUT  DER  EDLEN  REBEN."—- IfeWy  V. 

Cheerfully^  and  toUh  animation* 

unLs.  :>  z 


IriniF  me  wmel 


Sb 


Bring  me  no-ble  vine-blood  flush-ing;  Birihg  me 


Like  blithe  bird, 


tfetr=t: 
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^^ 
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citsc* 
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tiut 


-ct—t 

when  spring  is  blush- ing,  Leaps  my  heart  to  see    it  gush-ingl  Wine,  bright  wine! 


s 
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Wiiie;  bright  tnttfe ! 


# 


M 


S: 


BKiirG*'me^not>1e  f  ice-blood: flushing,  ? 

Brin^  ine  wine ! 
Like  blithe  birds,  when  spring  Is  bliuhin|, 
Leaps  my  heart  to  see  it  gnslitng^ 

Wine^  bright  wine ! 

Bring  me  maidens,  fair  And  smiling, 

With  bright  wine ! 
Maidens  tricksy,  witching,  wiling, 
SoRow-ehasing;  eare-begniling^ 

With  bright  wine  t 

Hail  to  thee,  dieep  foant  of  feeling, 

Wine,  bright  wine ! 
WU  is  llashini,  mirth  Is  pealing; 
Son,  dnd  moon,  and  stah^  are  reeling 

In  bright  wine ! 


Hail  to  ihee,  tlio.n  strength-insptrinjf 

Wine,  bright  wine! 
Fear,  the  thief,  slinks  off;  and  firing 
Heroes*  hope  and  high  aspiring, 
Lives  strong  wine. 

Bring  me  tmiii,  and  love  devoted, 

With  bright  wine  I 
Honest  German  souls  ivell-noied, 
Honest  German  songs  fnll-throatcd, 
Itith  bright  Wine! 

Fill  yet  once  ! — this. cup  il  owinf 

0f  bright  wine 
To  the  goddes^  bright  and  glowing, 
FaCEDoltl — nli  to  overflowing 

With  bright  winfe ! 


No.  VI.  is  a  song,  both  the  words  and  the  air 
of  which  exemplify.  In  a  striking  manner,  that 
mingling  of  religion  with  the  tup,  which  we 
have  noted  as  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  modem  Germans.    The  air  is 


one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Burschen  melo- 
dies, and  is  sung,  with  various  words,  on  many 
occasions  of  great  pomp,  solemnity,  and  serious, 
ness.  At  school  festivals  and  public  examina- 
tions, it  is  often  heard.     Its  tone  Of  phdntivs 
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resignation^  coupled  with  the  allusion  to  frail 
mortalitj^  in  the  last  verse,  renders  it  peculiarlf 
fitted  for  the  funeral  service :  and  the  echoes  of 
a  sad  occasion  of  this  kind  from  the  church- 


yardy  without  the  north  gate  of  Gottingen^  are 
jet  fresh  in  the  ear  of  the  present  reporter. 

*•  fVir  t9tf  n^  und  wuriMchen  dig  Buhe  hinab^ 
In  unaers  Brudert  kuMes  Grab." 


VOM  HOHEN  OLYMP — Melody  VI. 


Maestoso. 


f^Hf^ 


From  high  O-  lym-pus,  Jove's  free  boun-ty  gave  us    Life's  fleet -ing  good»  youtli's 

J    I   .—1- 


i 


f 


zi 


t 


fleet^er    joy.    There-fore,  dear  breth-ren,  let  no  fear   en  -  slave  iis  i    Scorn  thangb-fid 


chance,  hard  fate  de  -  fy. 


So-lemn-ly     bil-low  the  strong  Burs-chen  glee; 
«:    -fe-  Hfc.        I  J  1  I  I 


P 
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^ 
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2  Gob-let  and  glass  ring  in  loud  ju  •  bi  -  le^ !    Then — 
ill  -^  I        l/C\ 


^m 


t 


m 


?t 


FioS  hVkh  b1  jin)>iii.  Jove^  ftt^  bounty  gaye  us 

Ufc^  fleetiM^  ^<^  yontli*i  fleeter  joy ; 
Tlierefot^  dear  brethren,  let  no  fear  erislaVe  us, 
Seorn  chanfelTal  fcbance,  harsh  fate  defy— 1 

Solemnly  billow  thb  stronft  Bairschen  glee ! 
Goblet  and  glass  rini  lii  lotid  jubilee! 

Wben  life  is  yonng,  nnnuihbered  joys  before  ns 
Flash,  and  afonnd  mirth's  irild  wa?es  roar  { 

Bat  wbfn  cold  ere  her  thin  grey  veil  draws  o*er  uSj 
We  gTMt  thy  light,  blithe  san^  no  mors. 
Solemnly,  ftc 

WUIe  Ood'A  hif^i  will  extends  Uf^H  rapid  measure. 
Drink  ^oy's  ftUl  ciip,  fkn  flaming  flres; 


Bat  when  tli6  curtaid  fhllk;  depart  with  pleakare^ 
March  with  the  word,  sleep  with  yoar  sires. 
Solemnly,  frc. 

Brother  this  cup  to  her — thy  heart  doth  name  her  ) 

Fill  to  the  maid  tliat  loves  ihee,  fill  t 
Let  loud  vivaU  with  echoes  blithe  icclalill  b^. 

Till  in  eich  nerri  her  bosom  thrill !  J 
Solemnly,  fte. 

And  when  pale  death  a  brotherl  bond  sbill  sever, 
'  And  Natnre  claim  what  Nature  gav^ 
We  weep  and  pray,  may  peace  and  rest  be  eter 
On  our  dear  brother's  silent  grave. 
We  weep  and  we  pray  o*er  our  brother's  cool  ^^e. 
May  God  keep  thy  soul  iti  his  i>eicei  brother  brare ! 


.  The  man  who  laughs  loudest  at  the  sociid 
l^snquet,  will  weep  with  the  deepest  and  most 


plaintive  sorrow  ovel*  the  grate  of  a  friend ;  and 
such  is  the  Bursch. 
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CORN-LAW  RHYMES. 

BY  A  DI8CIPLB  OP  BBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

^  There  it  a  generation  whoee  teeth  lure  as  swordi,  and  thoir  jaw  teeth  bm  knives,  to  doYOUr  the  poor  from  off  the 
earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men."— Pro*er6«,  SOth  ohap.,  Uth  vene. 


BiHoLD  the  sacred  tmth  ! 
The  Corn  I^rds  thess  be  they; 
Thelr*i  is  a  cruel  sway 

That  knows  no  rath. 

•  They  mar  the  fsoe  of  earth 
In  insolence  of  power ; 
The  while  their  brother's  dower 
Is  toil  and  dearth. 

The  folness  of  the  land 
Blnspheming ly  they  hold ; 
Hard  is  their  heart  and  cold. 

And  closed  their  hand. 


Mnit  mighty  nature,  enish*d, 
Before  then  shadows  Imw  ? 
Must  justice  veil  her  brow-. 

Her  Toioe  be  hush*d  ? 


How  long  shall  «  whited  walls** 
Their  rottennets  uphold  f 
Britons,  be  wiie,  be  bold, 

Injustice  totters-^alls ! 


IL 

**  No  people  overchaiged  with  tribute  is  fit  for  empite.^ 
-Bacon. 

Take  heed,  ye  rulers,  lest  our  land. 

For  which  a  Sydney  died. 
Which  ne*er  yet  lacked  a  patriot  band, 
Hare  pass*d  her  noon  of  pride. 

The  hearts  ye  rule  with  iron  sway, 
Are  stalwart  hearts  and  strong  ; 

Right  worthy  of  the  realm  are  they 
That  thrill*d  to  MUton*s  song. 

Pity  yon  pale-faoed  artiian 
Wliose  hard-earned  crumbs  ye  tax  | 

With  eyes  that  lust  for  gain,  ye  scan 
The  very  bread  he  lacks. 

Loud  hath  he  pray*d,and  long  and  fast; 

Tempt  not  a  nation's  strength  : 
The  trpe  oft  bends  before  the  blast, 

And  yet  may  break  at  length. 

What !  would  ye  that  a  land  like  this 

Sliould  spiiit-broken  be  ? 
Should  coward  stoop  the  rod  to  klo^ 
Nor  apurn  its  slarery  ? 

Old  England's  reign  of  mind  must 

If  humbled  to  the  dust ; 
Would  ye  now  rule  in  pride^  in  peaoe^ 

Be  merciful,  be  just ! 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Wittiam  MUne,  D,D.  B j 
the  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  author  of  "  The  Life 
and  Timea  of  Banyan,"  "  Whitefield,"  &c. 

DRMiLirE,thefellow.labourer  in  China  of  Dr  Morrison, 
was,  in  boyhood,  the  playmate  of  his  biographer,  the  Rer. 
Robert  Philip.  He  was  a  young  rustic,  literally  a  herd* 
Ibof,  in  Aberdeenshire,  when  missionary  enterprise  first 
awakened  the  holy  ardour  of  many  youths  in  humble  life^ 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  inspired  others  with  moti?es  of 
mixed  and  questionable  character.  To  the  latter  class 
Milne  did  not  belong.  The  account  of  the  boyhood  of 
Milne,  and  the  history  of  his  spiritual  fathers— the  black- 
smiths,  basket-makers,  and  weaTers  of  a  poor  and  wild 
moorland  district, — ^men  rich  only  in  knowledge,  in  faith, 
and  in  good  works,  is,  to  our  feelings  at  least,  exceedingly 
Interesting.  When  our  readers  haTe  perused  the  following 
passage,  many  of  them,  we  are  persuaded,  will  sympathize 
with  us.  The  author  begins  with  sketching  the  peculiar 
scenery  of  hia  bleak  native  district ;  and  it  is  a  picture 
which  will  be  recognised,  not  without  emotion,  by  many 
a  Scottish  wanderer:— 

It  is  hardly  either  sublime  or  beautiful  scenery ;  but 
there  is  enough  of  both  in  it  to  make  one  feel  that  e?en 
a  shepherd  boy  of  ordinary  talents,  who  is  out  in  all 
weatbers,  could  not  be  utterly  tminflueneed  by  it.  WiU 
Ham  Milne  certainly  was  not.  I  am  not  quite  sore  now 
that  I  have  been  wiih  him  upon  the  comer  of  the  hill 
aboTe  Beekhouse,  when  we  were  boys,  admiring  the 
windings  of  "  the  bonny  Boggie,*'  in  the  valley  between 
the  hills  and  the  mountain^  but  I  remember  well  the  mu- 
tual xest  with  which  we  often  talked  of  these  scenes 
«"  0*«  the  hills  aad  ihr  awa,"" 


when  we  met  in  EngUnd.  We  had  both  mused  as  wcU  ai 
played  upon  the  same  spots,  and  sat  upon  the  same  gfvy. 
stones  and  mossy  hillocks,  gating  at  old  Noth,  thethrons 
of  the  clouds,  and  at  the  ruins  of  old  Reekhouse,  the  castle 
in  the  yalley.  Our  lips  and  hands  had  often  been  ai 
blue  as  blaverts  [blawarti  ?j  with  blackberries,  gathered 
among  the  heather-knolls  and  etnach  [juniper]  boshes. 
Besides,  those  spots  were  dear  to  us  both,  as  ground  hal. 
lowed  by  the  memory  of  our  pastor,  Sftr  Cowleof  Hnntly, 
who  sometimes  preached  and  catechised  in  the  neighboor. 
hood  ;  and  by  the  labours  of  the  elders,  who  often  Tititcd 
the  Sabbath  Schools  in  turn.  We  had  thus  been  under 
the  same  teachera,  although  not  in  the  aame  school,  and 
retained  an  equal  Ioto  to  them.  The  Nathaniel-like 
spirit  of  John  Leslie^  the  EiekieMike  sublimity  of 
Saunders  Slerewright,  the  Paul-like  abrewdness  of 
WUliam  Smith,  and  the  Jaoob-like  unction  of  James 
Cruikshank,  had  alternately  awed  and  interested 
us.      They  loved  us,  too,  from    the    time   they  saw 


anything  hopeful  about  us^perhaps  even  before.  This 
pleased  us  then,  and  it  amaxed  us  afterwards.  We  only 
thought  of  them,  then,  as  the  best  men  in  Huntly,  among 
many  good  men :  but  when  we  first  met  in  England,  we 
spoke  of  them  as  wonderful  men,  fur  we  had  found  no 
parallels  to  them  anywhere  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 
We  thus  disooTered  that  our  minds  had  been  brought  into 
contact  with  pffnltu  as  well  as  extraordinary  piety,  al- 
though we  knew  it  not  at  the  moment. 

Both  the  mountains  and  the  men  rendered  hia  [Mi]ne*i] 
young  spirit  thoughtful,  when  he  began  to  pray  aoieag 
the  sheep.folda  Even  then,  he  folt  that  it  was  j«6fi«« 
<*  to  sit  on  Che  top  of  a  hill,  reading  the  livee  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs ;  admiring  their  patience  and  fortitude  in  sttfliraittg, 
and  seeing  them  *  OTercome*  their  enemies,  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  the  Word  of  their  testimony.** 

It  was  «  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,'*  not  «  VoA  Book 
of  Martyn,**  that  awoke  the  emocioot  of  Bfila*  the  hari. 
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Uf,  Of  the  ftboT*  bumbk  worthlvt,  AdAm  SieYvirright 
wai  the  chief  instrament  in  the  conTtrrion  of  the  fatnre 
Hiasionaiy  to  China^  the  coadjutor  of  Or  Moriton  in 
tnnilatiof  the  Scriptaret  into  the  Chinese  langoage,  and 
ibrauo|r  the  Chinese  Dictionary.  Dr  Philip's  prssenta- 
tioa  oi  this  lowlj  and  pious  man,  Adam  SisTewright,  is 
paphic  and,  we  will  answer  for  it,  oorrsct ;  though 
we  nuy  hare  some  doubts,  or  perhaps  it  is  mors  difference 
ef  taste,  about  **•  the  mgUing  and  ff9nU§  tones**  of  a  genuine 
Aberdootan  Totee. 

« I  remember/*  says  Dr  Philip^  « this  meek,  and  lowly, 
sod  lovely  Christian  well.  His  melting  tones  and  gen- 
lie  Toics  seem  even  now  falling  upon  mcb  I  see  him  yet 
It  the  *  ingle-neuk*  in  his  cotuge ;  seated  amidst  his 
hnndlfi  of  tauchen  wands  (willow  twigs)  twisting  a  but- 
ttr*bafti&et,  and  ullciug  about  the  glories  of  the  Corenaut 
of  Grace  to  young  Milne  I  He  set  him  to  learn  basket- 
Diking  toOk  whilst,  like  Aquilla  instructing  Apollos,  •  he 
Uofhi  him  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.'  But 
Oftc  night,  on  parting,  he  put  *  Boston*s  Pour-Kold  State,* 
into  his  bands,  with  a  solemn  charge  that  it  should  be 
rmI  prayerfully.  It  was  so;  but  it  stopped  MUne*s 
tulLet-making.  The  good  old  man  observed  this,  and 
liked  him  one  day,  **  William,  what  has  become  of  the 
Usket  now?^  «Oh/*  he  answered,  <*  1  hare  got  other 
work  to  do  now.**  .  .  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  venerable 
Cowie  came  to  preach  at  Adam  Sieyewright's  house;  and 
took  for  his  text,  <*  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
«i/A  jfou  alV*  Adam  used  to  say  of  that  sermon,  **  Oh, 
Vat  the  minister  had  more  than  usuaI  fregdim  that  nichL 
Eb,  sin,  it  was  a  taavoury  termon  /  So  it  proved.  My 
theadtf  captivity  was  turned  '  like  streams  of  water  in 
tbewnth.*** 

It  it  delightful,  even  to  those  who  know  nothing  about 
Cowie,  to  note  the  fervent  and  affectionate  admiration 
with  which  Dr  Philip,  his  pupil  and  protege  (as  we  be- 
lisTc,)  ipeaks  of  him. 

Missionary  leal  was  flaming  high  about  the  period  of 
Milne*s  attention  being  strongly  turned  to  religion,  and 
Stiithbogie  waa  **  the  very  cradle  of  missions,**  as  it  is 
now  of  something  which,  if  not  so  universal,  is  not  much 
leu  important  to  Scotland.  He  aspired  to  become  an 
Apottle  to  the  Heathen ;  and  he  was,  accordingly,  sent 
to  Gosport,  to  receive,  along  with  other  young  men,  the 
kitnictions  of  Or  Bogus.  The  Kirk  had  not  then,  nor 
for  long  afterwards,  taken  up  missions.  Before  sailing 
for  China,  Milne  married  a  young  woman  of  Aberdeen, 
another  of  the  early  friends  of  his  biographer,  and  the 
it  helpmate  of  a  Missionary. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  laboun 
sf  Dr  Milne,  and  the  personal  history  of  that  worthy 
piir,  for  whom  their  biographer  expresses  those  partiali- 
lica  of  early  friendship  which  are  felt  to  be  amiable  even 
when  carried  to  excess.  The  ssime  desire  Which  William 
Hilne  felt  to  be  a  Mlnionary,  led  Rachel  Cowie  to  long 
to  become  a  Missionary's  wife.  The  idea  first  took  pos* 
MBon  of  her  mind  after  being  present  at  an  Annivenary 
Senaon  of  the  Society ;  and  **  the  romantic**  idea  never 
ifiinleft  her.  She  seems  to  have  been  an  energetic, 
cheerful-spirited,  active,  and  shrewd  penon,  with  that 
Ufh  sense  of  dsity  which  made  her  admirably  fulfil  all 
the  Mdal  relations.  Her  fiither  had  been  unfortunate  in 
tndc,  and  Rachel  was  early  put  to  learn  *<  a  branch  ot 
the  millinery  business.**  Her  affectionate  husband,  in 
I  brief  memoir,  written  after  her  death,  records  her  v&r* 
tmi ;  aad  from  it  we  extract  this  encouraging  example 
Is  the  independent  exertions  of  young  women :— 

The  time  now  approached  when  Rachers  trials  were  to 
Vegin.  Her  mother,  through  accumulated  infirmitiei, 
VIS  frequently  unable  to  leave  her  chamber.  For  some 
tisM  her  fhthcr'a  bMinen  had  bMB  on  tha  dtdlM.    •    . 


•  .  He  became  insolvent  To  Rachel  this  was  a 
source  of  unspeakable  anxiety.  Her  only  surviving 
brother,  scarcely  out  from  school,  could  not  well  do  for 
himself.  Her  sister,  with  a  young  family,  could  render 
no  assistance.  Her  parents,  now  both  infirm,  and  greatly 
harassed  by  ine<miiderste  and  unmerciful  requisitions, 
had  no  means  of  supporting  their  old  age.  A  conscien* 
tious  wish  to  discharge  the  demands  of  their  creditors,  as 
far  as  possible,  led  them  to  give  up  everything  except 
their  wearing  apparel  and  a  few  books.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  filial  affection  of  Rachel  shone 
forth  conspicuously.  It  had  ever  been  their  aim,  in  the 
course  of  her  education,  to  form  in  her  mind  rational  and 
sober  views  of  life,  and  to  fix  her  attention  most  on  those 
acquirements  which  are  the  most  useful — which  endure 
the  test  of  aflictions,  and  which  wear  to  the  last  hour  of 
life ;  and  they  were  themselves  among  the  first  to  reap 
the  advantages.  Rachel,  seeing  the  declining  state  of 
her  father's  business,  thought  it  her  duty  beforehand  to 
make  preparations  for  future  exigencies.  She,  accord- 
ingly, with  the  consent  of  her  parsnts,  began  business  in 
the  millinery  line,  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  case  of  insolvency.  She  had  only  a  few 
pounds  of  money  of  her  own  to  begin  with,  but  she  bor* 
rowfd  from  a  friend ;  and  being  conseioua  that  her  motives 
were  upright  and  honourable,  she  earnestly  prayed  that 
God  would  prosper  the  work  of  her  hands,  and  preserve  her 
from  the  snares  to  which  her  new  situation  would  expose 
her.  Her  efforts  were  so  far  crowned  with  success  that, 
in  a  few  months,  she  was  able  to  repay  what  she  had 
borrowed,  to  furnish  a  house  comfortably,  and  to  leave 
something  over. 

This  seems  rather  quick  work,  but  it  is  probable  that 

the  husband  did  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  the 

months,  or  else  Rachel  had  found  some  adventitious  aid. 

She  now  took  her  destitute  parents  both  to  her  own 
house,  and  supported  them  by  her  labour,  nursed  them 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  in  their  aflliction%  attended 
them  in  their  last  moments,  aaw  them  die  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  interred  their  mortal  remains  with 
decency  and  respect.  •  .  .  Ten  thousand  of  blesslnga 
were  dlaily  implored  to  rest  upon  her  head ;  and  the  ex* 
piring  parents  both  expressed  to  her  a  hope  that  God 
would  make  all  her  bed  in  her  sickness,  and  raise  up 
kind  and  tender-hearted  friends  to  her  in  every  extremity ; 
which  hope  waa  actually  realised  in  the  course  of  her 
future  life.'* 

To  bis  friend's  record  of  the  filial  piety  of  a  beloved 
wife,  Dr  Philip  adds  i— *<  I  was  not  seldom  her  companion 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  visit  her  parents,  when  we  gave 
them  an  outline  of  Dr  Philip's  morning  sermon,  while 
we  drank  tea  with  them.  Angels  would  have  enjoyed 
these  visits— the  interchange  of  love  between  the  veneiw 
able  parents  and  their  devoted  daughter  was  so  full  of 
both  naturs  and  grace  1  I  owe  much  to  these  inters 
views ;  and  not  least  to  the  regularity  of  the  old  lady  in 
always  saying,  in  good  time, '  Now,  my  good  eUitfrsii,  it 
is  quite  time  to  get  ready  for  the  chapel,'  as  if  I  too  had 
been  one  of  her  family." 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  missionary's  wife  was  oftsn  sportively  alluded  to  by 
this  excellent  young  woman.  We  cannot  say  whether  or 
not  her  pious  companion  to  Dr  Philip's  chapel— who 
must  have  been  several  years  younger  than  herself-^wai 
Jacob-ly  inclined  towards  the  amiable  Rachel  ;  but 
he  states  that  these  piauful  allusions  ahvays  made  him 
solemn;  perhaps  he  means  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of 
her  fete.  *'  Not  all  the  gUe/*  he  says,  «  with  which  sho 
painted  missionary  life,  on  coral  shores,  and  under  ban* 
yan  and  bread-fruit  trees,  could  hide  the  secret  of  her 
heart.  She  evidently  made  her  pictures  extravagant, 
just  that  she  might  conceal  her  wishes.  This  was  years 
before  Mr  Milne  knew  her.  Then  ahe  used  to  say  to  me, 
*  If  Dr  Bogus  now  wanted  a  wife,  and  would  marry  such 
a  UiUe  wee  boddie  as  myself,  and  go  abroad,  what  a  nice 
mlsiiOBary  pair  wt  shMld  nakfr' "    Some  ^f  thia  Uvely 
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und  ^eeUent  pe^fon'iletten,  wblla  on  t^e  patw^fd  roJ^gp 
with  her  hatband,  an  pabUihed  in  the  Memoir.  She  died  at 
Malaeca,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year,  leayiog  leveral  yonng 
children.  Perhaps  we  have  said  more  about  this  yolume 
than  will  be  generally  interesting,  and  yet  we  hope  not. 
Witi^  its  missionary  portion  we  hftve  not  intermeddled- 

Prince  Albert  and  the  Houee  of  Saxony  ;  with  a 
Jl^femoir  of  the  Reigning  Family  of  Saxe-Co- 
$iirg.    1)7  frederlpjc  Shoberl,  'Ef^. 
The  first  of  these  worlcs  of  the  hooi^  is  a  neat  rolnme 
Ibr  the  drawing-room  table,  the  contents  of  which  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  title.     The  attachment  of  Queen 
ictojfia  to  her  copsii)  is  her?  represented  as  of  rsry  early 
4ate.    )t  was  resumed  and  strengthened  upon  the  Tisit  of 
the  Prince  and  bis  family  to  England,  to  witness  her 
Msjesty's coronation.    From  that  hour,  the  ''brilliant 
destinies**  of  Albert  were  the  theme  of  mmour  at  all  the 
Continental  Courts.     In  the  wipter  of  1838,  he  and  his 
brother  m^^e  the  touf  of  luly.    On  his  return,  the  ^rst 
object  that  me(  the  eyes  of  Prince  Albert,  in  his  private 
apartments  in  his  fiithcr's  palace,  was  the  portrait  of 
Qoeen  Victoria  in  her  coronation  robes ;  a  present  trans* 
mitted  by  the  Qoeen  during  his  absence,  and  intended  to 
gi?e  him  an  agreeable  surprise  on  ^is  return  (lome. 

Prince  Albert^  hie  Country,  and  Kindred,  ^c. 

The  other  work,  ''Prince  Alliert,  his  Country  and 
Kinsmen,*'  is  an  agreeaf>le  discursiTe  essay  on  German 
history,  literature,  and  manners,  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts, and  containing  as  much  about  the  Queen*s  chosen 
as  may  satisfy  any  reasonable  degree  of  curiosity,  even 
fn  very  young  ladies. 

A  Lngmid  qfF^encq.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Pew  circumstances  connected  with  pure  literature  hare 
diffuse^  more  general,  and,  which  he  will  prefer,  more 
genial  satisfaction  fbroughont  the  world  of  letteri,  than 
fha|  Migh  Hunt  fhould  h^xt  produced  aq  eminently 
incossaful  drama.  It  is  in  erery  way  a  triumph,  and 
•ne  of  that  kind  which  yields  as  much  delight  as  just 
pride  to  the  author.  The  play  has  been  so  much'ad- 
pired  and  run  after,  so  eagerly  perused  in  the  closet  as 
ii^eU  as  witnessed  on  the  stage,  that,  eyen  in  the  sbor^ 
ipace  that  has  elapMd  sipce  its  publi^tion,  ife  must  con- 
dude  oar  readers  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  ourselTeSi 
iThe  drama  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the  author's 
Mculiarities,  or  rather  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  genius ; 
^d  7«f  he  has  inanag^  to  bring  forward  his  ^^  stout 
liotio^f  on  the  marrying  score**  with  the  singular  tacf 
and  delicacy  which,  for  onoe^  has  shut  the  pto^th  of  the 
adTersary. 

Moxon'e  Edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works  qf 
Miieeinger  and  Ford, 
Th|f  i|  a  companion  Tolume  to  the  Falstaffian  editiop 
of  Shakspeare,  lately  e4ited  by  CampbeU,  and  to  the 
dramatic  worlLS,  in  one  Tolnme,  of  Ben  Jonson.  The 
Introduction,  filling  sixty  of  the  ample  pages,  is  written 
by  hartley  Coleridge,  with  competent  "Icnowledge  and 
leaping,  and,  which  if  much  better,  warni  sympathy 
^ith  the  weaknesses,  ci^lamities,  and  eyil  chances  of  men 
of  genius.  The  preribus  labours  of  Gifford  haTe  properly 
\ttfn  made  subserrien^  to  the  perfectipg  of  this  edition. 

Ciiivakry  and  tbe  J^gtinton  Tot^r^ipen^.    Bjr 
Jamet  Aikmap,  £sq. 

A  set  of  plates  which,  though  Tery  coarsely  oolound, 
•re  well  drawn,  and  give  a  good,  broad,  and  even  liTely 
notion  of  the  leading  scenes  of  the  Eglinton  Spectacle^  is 
Ksfcced  by  an  «'  Historical  Sketch  of  Ohiyalvy/*  wi4t«ea 


in  a  light  and  popular  y^;  ai»d  a  Maqioir  of  Iheaadcat 
^nd  i|li|Strious  ^ily  of  the  (^ord  of  the  ToamamenU 
To  these  are  appfnded  a  minute  account  of  Its  progress 
daring  f<  the  Three  I^ainy  days,**  ^nd  of  the  Y^rioui 
drefjses ;  froin  tj^e  coftume  of  (he  Queen  of  Beanty  to  that 
of  the  pipers  and  bee^ters.  So  that,  on  tbo  whole, 
this  thin  royal  quarto,  with  its  coloured  illnstraUoiu,  is 
the  most  complete  Book  qf  the  Tournament  which  has 
yet  appeared.  Tbo  4i'i^viring^  are  b^  Afr  Gordon,  and  ar^ 
so  full  of  truth  and  spirit,  though  mere  rude  outline^ 
tbaf  one  regrets  to  see  them  so  bedaubed  in  the  oolour- 
ing ;  a  &uU  which  pught  and  might  e^ily  be  remedied. 

The  Protestant  Exiiee  of  ZiUerthal;  their  Pern- 
cutione,  ^nd  F^patriation  from  the  Tyrot, 
Trauilated  from  the  German>  bj  J.  B.  Sauii- 
ders. 

How  is  it  that  Protestantism  tends  to  increase  in  erery 
country  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  estab- 
lished, and  falls  off  only  in  Ireland,  where,  for  centuries, 
there  has  beep  the  most  extrayagantly  endowed  Protestant 
Establishment  (in  relation   to  numbers  and  extent  of 
territory]  that  the  world  ever  beheld  ?    There  must  be  a 
reason  for  this  state  of  things ;  and  it  is  one  not  dificult 
to  di^corer.    The  above  question  !«  •nggeste4  to  fia  by 
the  subject-matter  of  the  sosall  Tolume  namad  above. 
In  Zillerthal,  a  valley  ofthe  Tyrol— a  Catholic  eountry 
— ihe  spirit  of  Protestantism,  or  of  purely  Biblo  religion, 
l)roke  out  i^bout  a  doxen  years  ago  anion^  tho  paaaantrj, 
without  any  intervention  whatever  of  priest  or  missionary, 
but  simply  froni  fhe  people  themselTei  ^Qidii)^  the  Bible 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  having  aope  little 
commercial   intefcourse  with   Protestant    ooaunaniiicSi 
As  the  Austrian  Government  would  nof  tolerate  their 
vforsbip  in  Zil|ertbal,  they  resolved  to  leavf  their  father, 
japd,  yvhich,  ^fter  ^a  unsatisfactory  negofiation  with  the 
Qoyernment,  carried  on  for  mop  tltian  ten  ye^rs,  they 
were  at  length  able  to  effect.    The  Emperor  offend  them 
a  retreat  in  one  of  his  frotestant  States ;  but  they  chose 
to  reniove  to  the  Prussian  dominioni^  th^  King  of  Frossia 
being  willing  (p  receive  and  protect  them.     The  work  is 
devoted  to  a  fiarra^ive  of  the  heretical  movement  in 
Zillerthal  $  the  sociai  an^  r<;)igious  posiUon  of  the  people, 
until  the  time  of  their  emigration ;  and  an  account  of 
their  pilgrimage  through  Germany,  Q^  their  route  to 
Silesia.    The  anxiety  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  win  back 
fhese  strayed  sheep  to  the  true  fold  was  very  greau     Be- 
yon4  the  great  fact  oif  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
tolerate  their  worship,  "  the  perfecution  of  ihe  Ziller- 
fhals**  was  of  a  mild  character  indeed,  compared  with 
|vhat  we  have  been  acfostomed  to  think  of  as  persecotioo. 
Nearly  600  of  these  gfople  volwUarify  \tf%  their  country, 
liot  that  they  might  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  worshiis 
not  to  bays  ^  A«e  cb<)ice  of  their  own  paf  t<|l^  and  teach- 
eis,  ^t  to  tranf  fisr  ^if  mselvei;  to  th^  ^tlMi^^  If^raiesir 
ant  Churcfi  of  a<H>ther  country,      \yben  a  Protestant 
landlord  clears  his  ^risli  estates  of  pathoUc  ^teaaantrj 
on  accopof  of  (heir  feUgion— clears  i(  of  na^ve  Irish, 
who  qijroed  and  cultivate  the  soil  for  cant^iies  before 
his  English  ancestors  obtained  a  grant  of  ^ts  confiscated 
acres    no  one  ventares  to  call  that  persecution.    Oh,  no  I 
that  is  mefefy  t)ie  legitimate  exercise  of  proprie^ry  rights. 
Or  w|ien  a  Protestant  divine^  wifh  pistol,  proctor,  and 
Peeler,  collects  bii;  tithe-^yy  from  %  poor  Catholic  fanner, 
no  on^  calls  that  persecution.     It  is  law^the  law  of  the 
land;  exactly  similar  in  character  to  that  law  ^nder  w^ich 
John  Thorogood  is  now  immure4  in  phflmst«||d  jnil- 
On  tha  whoM^  the  pwmntUm  of  tha  Ziliwthal 
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tbf  idifioB  of  the  coantr y  and  tbe  arbitrary  diaraeter  of 
the  GoTemment  conaidercd — wai  of  a  mild  nature,  when 
cofflpind  with  persecntions  nearer  home.  Prottttantism 
vas  a  ftartUnf  norelty  in  the  Tyrol  when,  in  1826,  thia 
anomalous  hereay  broke  oat ;  while  here  the  Chi^rch  and 
Uie  State  hare  been  peraecntiuf  Proteatant  diaaent  for 
cntariea^  and  up  to  the  paaaing  hoar.  Among  the  other 
pentcntiona  of  the  beretica  of  Zillerthal,  waa  prohibi- 
tion of  the  ritea  of  marriage  and  boria^ — (heyery  meaaure 
vliic])  the  Qenen^l  Aaaembly  of  the  C^iurch  of  Scotland 
kai  Jul  ad<|pted  with  tjte  re^paante  pf  Strathbogie.  Of 
boar  old  a  date  ia  the  Bngliah  Diaaentera*  Marriage  Act, 
or  the  persecaiion  of  the  poor  widow  for  aetting  ap  a 
tombitone  to  her  hpaband*a  memory,  and  handreds  mo^ 
of  peneeatiooa — ^grioTona  peraecutfoha — in  onr  Eccleaiaa- 
iialConila? 

Tki  Monk  and  ike  Married  Man,  By  the 
AntHoress  of  ^'  Misrepresentation^**  "  Janets" 
&c. 

Thii  Norel  may  hare  a  temporary  popularity,  from 
|k«Ko-Pop^  frensyof  |h9  bopr.  Vet  i%  U  not  the 
work  of  a  bigot  The  antboreaa  (Jalia  Rattary  Wad- 
diofton,  apinater,  or  matron  ?)  ia,  on  the  contrary,  fiiUy 
It  KTcra  upon  certain  erangelfcala  aa  upon  the  Catho- 
lics; though  the  Btory  terminatea  with  tfie  conyerfion  of 
a  bi|ott«i  Catholic  gentleman,  through  the  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  hia  Proteatant  wife,  and  the  diacorery  of  the 
kaw  arta,  or  pioua  frauda.  of  prieata  and  Catholic 
dignitariei.  The  Catholics,  we  imagine,  will  aay  that 
tbis  author  misunderstands  or  misrieoreaenta  some  of 
tboT  doctrinea.  >}oTela  lye  a)iould  fancy  ^he  laat  plape 
JA  the  world  for  xeligious  contro?eray.  Ia  there  not 
eoe  nook  to  be  left  in  the  domains  of  literature  for  quiet 
tranquil  enjoyment,  in  theae  renewed  timea  of  England*a 
troablea? 

Musings /or  the  MuUUi^4^,     B/  8.  R.  G. 

Wehafebere  a  email  hundle  of  rhymea,  by  a  clerer 
tovn-bied  mechanic,  who  diaplaya  quick  parts,  though 
cot  quite  thoae  of  a  Burna  or  an  Elliott,  and  who  haa 
itiU  a  good  deal  to  learn,  with— which  is  oyer  the  more 
difficalt  task.,  s  great  deal  to  unlearn.  Aa  a  fayourable 
«f  the  Jitmnff^  we  qi^^f^  this  lirely  aqng$— 

THE   WOBKIMO  CLASSES,  O  1 

Come,  then,  my  honest  gny-gooae  quill, 

Tftou  abaU  9*W^  t^®  fallaciea, 
And  ab#w  the  prido  that  lingera  atill 

la  rick  men  and  their  palaces. 
Uat  to  a  bit  of  beggar's  rhyme. 

Ye  wealthy  lada  and  laaaea,  O  ; 
la  humble  laya  I  aing  the  praiae 
Of  aU  Ike  workipg  claaaea,  0. 

Chorus,, 
God  bleas  the  working  classea,  O I 
God  aaye  the  working  claaaea,  O ! 
Re-echo  round  the  gloriaua  sound, 
Ml  iare  tbe  working  claaaea,  Q 1 

Who  make  your  sweetly  plaintiye  lutes. 

Tour  lacea.  wiga,  and  boddicefe : 
BoBgSy  oatina^  ailka,  and  wedding  aulta, 

Tell  me,  yS  goda  and  goddeaaes  ? 
Ye  dim-eyed  dandies,  knbw  ye  not, 

Whence  come  your  opera  glaaaes,  O ! 
Bat  folks  of  rank  ne*er 'deign  to  thank 

Tkeir  friends,  the  working  claaaea,  O  I 
Who  make  the  oomba,  your  hair  that  parts, 

If  aubuim,  brown,  or  carroty  ? 
Whence  come  the  dothea  that  warm  ^our  hearty 

Which  are  aa  cold  aa  charity  ? 
Ye  are  dependant  on  the  poor. 

In  erery  boor  that  paaaes,  O  ! 
Alt  tVings  of  worth,  upon  the  earth, 

SpilDg  ftomjkit  working  claaiei^  0 1 


The  Inaugural  Addreeeee  ef  the  Lords  Rectors 
of  Glasgow,  and  an  Historical  Skctc^  of  the 
University  J  S^c.  S^c,     By  John  Barras  Hay. 

Thia  is  a  yery  handaome  yolume,  elegantly  embelliahed, 
and  one  that  will  be  acceptable,  we  ahould  imagine,  to 
all  who  hay^  been,  or  are  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
Uniyeraity.  At  one  timci  Glasgow  waa  famona  for 
learned  Profesaora ;  of  late  it  h^a  been  more  celebrated 
for  eloquent  Lorda  Rectors— «U  of  them  eminent,  eyen 
among  the  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  one  or  two  the 
foremoat  of  Hying  men.  Need  we  name  Brougham, 
Campbell,  StanIey,^Peel,  Je^rey,  Mackintoah,  and  otliera  f 
la  thia  yolume  the  inaugural  addreaa  of  Mr  Henry  Cpck- 
born,  now  Lord  Cockbnrn,  appears,  for  the  flrat  time, 
in  print.  It  aeema  not  a  little  atrange  that,  among  ao 
many  accompliahed  oratora,  Burke  alone  ahould  tkaye 
failed.  When  elected  Lord  Rectoj:,  in  17^3^  ^1*^*  St<>l 
quent  and  practisf d  ap^affer  fMcame  ao  ponfuaed  that  he 
abruptly  abandoned  the  attempt — "  unable  to  address,** 
he  said,  «  ao  learned  an  aaaembly.'^ 
The   Cxar :    a   Romance  of  History,     By  tlie 

A^tllor  of   '^Mannellaj"  'Hb§  {)x^p^tioner'fi 

Daughter,"  &c.  &c. 

A  bright  and  animated  romance  is  '<  the  Czar,"  dis- 
plsying  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  and  no  mean  artistic  skill.  The  hero  of  the  ro- 
mance  is  the  monster,  lyan  Vassiliyitch j  and  a  nore 
striking  picture  of  the  far-reaching  a^d  diabolical  in- 
fluences of  despotism  has  aeldom  been  produced  in  a  fic- 
tion than  thia  aketch  of  hia  career.  But  the  characters 
of  lyan  and  hia  aatellitea  are  no  fiction.  Truth  is  eyep 
yeiled  and  foftene^,  \o  ireuder  them  barely  tolerable  to  the 
Engliah  reader.  The  story  is  connected  with  EngUab 
lympathiea,  by  the  introduction  of  the  |£ngUah  phyaidan  to 
the  Giar,  and  hia  daughter ;  and  the  ambaaaador  of  Eliza- 
beth (Sir  Thomaa  Randolph)  to  the  Court  of  Rnaaia.  Tbe 
Coi|r(  o(  Nicholaa  wil|  pot  ^;reatl^  relish  this  faithful 
and  apirited  descriptiou  of  |)ie  Court  of  Ivan  yaaaiUfitcl{| 
long,  in  eyery  wayi  as  is  the  interyal  between  them. 

The  prama  of  a  Life,     By  Bdmund  Readf^. 

Author  of  f'  Italy,"  a^d  "the  peluge.*' 
Thia  ia  a  Dramatic  Poem,  in  one  volume. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  SERIAL   WQRKt|, 
AND  NEW  EDITIONS,  &c.  &c. 

A  DlCIIO^ART  GXOORAFHICAL,   STATISTICAL,  and 

Historical.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  (Part  t.  of  a 
work,  fhe  utility  of  which  will  be  at  onj^  acknowledged, 
haa  appeared,  and  one  for  which  the  author,  At>m  his 
preyious  inyestigations,  may  be  presnmM  to  possess  pe- 
culiar qualifications.  While  compiling  the  Commercial 
blctionary,  he  states  that  a'  work  of  this  kii^  was  ke|it 
(n  yiew.  Tb'e  work  ia  not  meant  to  'be\oo  diacuraiye ; 
and,  aa  it  ia  intended  for  the  Special  uae  of  Engliahmen, 
due  apace  and  pre-eminence  are  to  be  giyen  to  those  ob- 
jects esteemed' the  moat  important  to'them.'  '  Th^  name  of 
the  compiler  is  a  suarrantee  fpt-  the  ge'nef al  correctness  ^f 
the  book,  and  for  as  great  accuracy  as  is  attainable  in  any 
nndcrtaking  of  the  klnd,J      '  -     "•  ■    '    '* 

The  Glasgow  Popular*  Evctclopsdia  or  pow- 
TzksATipirs  LEXICON,  Part  63cf.  ^hre^  more  numbers 
are'  to  complete'  this  work.  That  before  us  ia  aupple- 
mental,and  contains  a  few  interesting  Scottish' biographic 
—as  that  of  Gait,  Hogg,  Mrs  ttirant  o)' lLa^gan,"ftc,  l(j^ 

Cakadiak  S^cnvrt.  Part  L  The  drawinn  by 
Bartlktj  ;  the  leiter-prMS  by  N!  P.  WilUs.  xTius 
work  Is  ezaftly'ln  the  ^t^le  of  &artlett*8  Steilxerland. 
Ths*litttary  de^artmsnty  sotutiim  may  judgi^  ii  liU 
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tended  to  be  more  •yitematic  than  ii  usual  in  each  worke. 
There  are  eeyerel  pretty  and  characteristic  Tiewt  in  Part 
1. ;  Ki  Rapidi^  n§ar  the  village  of  Cedars  ;  Quebec  ;  and 
a  Wigwam  in  the  Fore$ij  with  tquawi,  canoce,  and 
other  acceteorict.] 

History  of  Napoleon.  [The  memoir  published  by 
Tyai,  has  reached  tlie  thirteenth  part,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit ;  so  a  great  deal  siill  remains,  bf fore  we  reach  the 
cypresses  of  St  Helena.  The  work  is  almost  overlaid 
with  illustrations,  which,  from  the  sameness  of  the  sub- 
jectSy  become  rather  tedious  by  repetition. 


'    TnuTB  KOT  Favoub,  or,  the  Fukba mental  Prix. 

CIPLE     of    DlBSEXT,     EXAMINED    by    a    DlSSEKTER. 

'{This  writer  having  come  gently  round  himself,  and, 
trom  a  strict,  having  become  a  very  liberal.  Dissenter, 
almost  a  Chnrchmiin,  but  a  Low-Church  Churchman, 
an  admirer  of  Lord  John  Russell,  but  not  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  wiahes  to  shew  cause  for  the  change  which  has 
come  over  his  opinions,  and  made  him  the  moderate 
friend  of  Establishments  and  Endowments.] 

The  Merrt  Tales  of  the  Wise  Mek  of  Gotham. 
[A  reprint  of  an  old  chap^book^  long  known  under  the 
same  name,  with  various  additions ;  but  much  inferior  to 
the  **  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,**  of  the  same  kind,  oni;;  so 
current  in  Germany  and  Scotland.] 

The  Anti4}hristiav  Character  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  Itc.,  &C.  By  George  Troop  of  the  Montroee  Re" 
vitfio.  [Were  this  excellent  pamphlet,  which  contains  the 
heartfelt  sentiments  of  a  right-minded  and  earnest  man, 
not  so  very  low-priced  as  to  be  within  every  one*s  reach, 
we  should  certainly  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracts from  it.  As  it  is,  we  recommend  it  especially  to 
the  Christian  world  \  to  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  poor  and  the 
needy;  bnt  who  will  not  Interfere  to  procure  the  re- 
mission of  the  cruel  impost  upon  the  bread  of  the  father- 
less and  the  poor,  because  that,  forsooth  I  is  meddling 
with  politics,  and  religious  persons  have  no  busineu  with 
politics.] 


What  Fellenrero  has  done  for  Edvcation. 
[A  sensible  little  treatise,  written  by  a  friend  to  educa- 
tion, who  rightly  believes  that  what  Fellenberg  has  done 
in  his  own  country,  an  English  Fellenlierg  might  do  in 
otfrs ;  and  who,  in  shewing  what  great  things  Psllenberg 
nloae  has  accomplished,  eamcsily  exhorts  his  own  coun- 
trymen to  be  up  and  doing.] 


The  Christianas  Book  of  Grms.  [This  is  the 
prettiest  selection  of  sacred  poetry  that  we  have  seen  for 
n  long  while ;  and  the  Gems  are  as  choice  as  their  setting 
Is  elegant.  No  better  book-gift,  of  a  serious  character, 
can  it  offered  to  a  young  person  than  this.] 

Walker*8  Manly  Exercises.  Sixth  Edition. 
[As  we  have  already  mentioned  this  work  with  the  ap- 
probation which  it  deserves,  we  have  now  only  to  say, 
that  the  new  edition  is  beautifully  embellished  with 
plates  and  vignettes,  and  enriched  by  appropriate  addi- 
tions on  relevant  sul^ects.] 


The  Jesuit.  A  new  trsnslation  of  Spindler*s  novel, 
which,  is  not,  we  fear,  over  and  above  required.  [This 
story  somewhat  condensed,  is  already  translated  for  the 
<*  Library  of  Romance.*'  It  is,  however,  a  work  of  con- 
siderable power,  and  not  unworthy  of  being  again  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  English  romance  readers  and 
students  of  the  science  of  human  nature.  Not  that  we 
believe,  that  however  the  Superiors  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  thought  and  acted,  they  ever  talked  in  this  style. 
The  present  anti  .Catholic  mania,  may  give  interest  to  the 
book,  though  not  of  a  healthy  kind.] 

Life  of  Wellington.  [The  7th  and  8th  Parts  of 
Major  Jackson  and  CapUin  Rockfort  Scott*s  «*  Life*'  have 
appaarcd.    The  one  Part  brings  down  the  History  of  the 


Peninsular  War  to  the  aflkir  of  Ciodad  Rodrigo,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  181S.  The  work  would  be 
quite  as  accurately  entitled,  a  History  of  the  Poninsnlar 
War,  as  a  Memoir  of  Wellington.] 

Bnctclopedia  of  RvBAL  Sports,  Part  VL  [Mr 
Blaine  this  month  treats  his  rraden  with  the  exciting, 
and  almost  romantic  sport  of  hawking ;  and  with  prints 
of  hawks,  falcons,  and  the  birds  tUey  piey  upon,  and 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  aristocratic  amoaement. 
Shooting,  as  a  Field  Sport,  is  commenced  in  this  part ; 
and  the  author  is  erudite  and  scientiflc  on  its  implements 
and  materials,  guns  and  gnnpowder,  and  fiie-arma  gene- 
rally.]   

The  Indicator,  Part  1.,  and  Beaumoitt  an4 
Fletcher^  Work,  Part  IT.,  have  been  added  to  Mox. 
on*s  handsome  reprints,  and  also  Captaim  Basil 
Hall*8  Entertainino  Votaok  to  the  Great 
Loo-Croo  Island.  [We  need  not  my  that  the  /ndi- 
eator  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  literary  sketch-books  in  the 
language,  and  Leigh  Hunt*smost  popular  work.  It  is  to 
be  completed  by  another  Part.] 

The  Pictorial  Shakspbre,  Part  XVL,  prasents 
us  with  Othello,  beautifully  lllustnled,  ami  acoMspanicd 
by  a  variety  of  interesting  notesu 


Yarrell*8  British  Birds,  Part  XVII.  is  devoted  to 
the  Dwee  and  Pheasants,  The  wood-cuts,  with  sabjects 
so  charming,  an  among  the  fineat  in  this  ddlghtful  woriu 


Ward's  Lirrart  of  Standard  Ditimtt,  a  valu- 
able series,  has  produced  The  Birlical  Antiquities 
of  Dr  John  Jahn.  [This  work,  originally  very  bnlky, 
and  written  in  German,  was  abridged  and  written  in 
Latin  by  its  author,  the  Piofeesor  of  Orienul  History  in 
the  Univeraicy  of  Vienna.  It  was  lately  translated  by 
Thomas  C.  Upham,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  endless 
Colleges  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  ia  re-printed  for  this 
Library.  It  is  a  book  esteemed  by  biblical  acholara, 
and  in  its  preeent  form  it  is  one  that  will  be  fonnd  highly 
uMful  to  biblical  students.] 


Mr  Macgillirrey,  the  author]  of  BRrriSH  Bolds*  hu 
published  a  brief  Manual  of  Geoloot,  the  fint  of  a 
series  of  elementary  scientific  treatises,  wliich  hs  an- 
nounces. 


An  English  Grammar,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Brandsn 

Turner,  has  appeared. 


A  Grammar  of  French  GRAMMARa^  By  Mr  ds 
Fivas,  French  master  of  the  Edinbnif  h  High  School 
[A  carafnl  and  useful  digest,  which  will  fbim  a  aale  and 
Intelligent  guide  to  inexperienced  teachers^  as  w«ll  as  to 
scholars.] 


The  Truth  of  RsvelatioMi  demonstimtcd  by  aa 
appeal  to  existing  monnmcnts,  sailpture%  gcau^  anai^ 
and  medals.    By  John  Murray. 


Christian  Reasons  of  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  being  a  Reformer.  By  Rom  D.  Manglca,  Es^ 


Delicia  Litxrarijb;  a  New  Voimna  of  Table 
Tale.  [This  collection  of  tld«bits  is  made  hy  that 
great  compiler  Antm*  It  possesses  the  merits  of  rarity, 
brevity,  and  novelty,  which  is  mying  someihiag  for  any 
oousin-german  of  Joe  Miller.] 

The  Sidkral  Heavens.    By  Thomas'Dick,  LL-fX, 

Author  of  the  '*  Christian  Philoeopher.*'  [Dr  Dick  iam 
well  known  by  his  previous  estimable  trratises,  in  which 
science  is  systematically  laughty  though  popularly  iUns- 
trated,  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  my  much  of  an  inatnsc- 
tive  work  on  a  great  subject,  but  which  dom  not  a^tre 
to  originality  in  the  mode  of  treating  it.  The  specula- 
tion and  discussion  bear  small  proportion  to  the  facts 
yet  the  tenor  of  the  work  is  perhaps  too  discnnive  J 
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Or  tie  Influence  (^  Atttfieiai  Light  in  Causing 
Impaired  Vision,  By  Dr  James  Hunter^ 
Sargeon  to  the  Eye  Piapensary  of  Edinburgh. 

The  fobject  of  tbif  practical  treatiie  is  one  coming 
b«BBik  man  or  Iom  cloiely,  to  erery  member  of  society 
hiTJn;  eyes,  and  using  them  to  any  useful  purpose  after 
mniet.    We  beliere  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  gas- 
light on  the  eyes  is  not  so  great  as  is  imagined  by  some; 
lod  sre  coariaced  that  Dr  Hunter  has  hit  the  mark, 
whea  he  imputes  the  pernicious  consequences,  not  to  the 
me  of  pwd  gas-light,  but  to  that  excess  to  which  its  com. 
prntlve  cheapness  tempts ;  yet,  e?ery  one  readin  g  and  wri  t- 
iof  by  gas-light,  for  any  length  of  time,  must  have  more  or 
leu  ezperieoeed  thoee  inconreniences,  or  bad  consequences, 
the  aoNS  of  which  are  here  iuTe^tigated.    To  engravers^ 
eBapotiton^  correctors  of  the  press,  females  employed  in 
Hue  aeedle-work,  and  many  other  classes  of  persons,  the 
]DJurioiu  effects  of  all  artificial  light  in  excess,  and  where 
tcntilstion  is  neglected,  must  be  still  greater  than  to 
ttadeats.    Good  gaa-light,  made  from  parrot  or  cannel 
cotl,  mch  as  is  used  in  Edinburgh,  is  here  considered 
tmoag  the  least  hurtful  of  artificial  lights ;    though  the 
inpnre  kinds  made  from  sea  coal,  as  in  London,  and  not 
pniperlj  parified,  are  about  the  most  noxious.     It  is  the 
bidqaslity'of  the  gas  which  baspreTented  this  economical, 
d^aat,  and  conTenient  mode  of  lighting  from  being  gene* 
nl!y  adopted  in  London,  and  which  has  indeed  created  a 
irell-foonded  prejudice  against  its  use  in  private  houses. 
Withont  the  aid  of  the  figures,  we  could  not  accurately 
emtej  to  our  readen  Dr  Hunter*s  plans  either  for  yen- 
tilitioo,  where  gas  is  used,  or  for  shades  fixed  on  lamps, 
ti  I  protection  to  the  eyes ;  which  last,  by  the  way,  as  a 
fncnl  preterratiTe,  he  imagines  greatly  overrated.    We 
ihall,  however,  copy  out  his  description  of  a  reflector, 
which,  being  of  a  aimple  kind,  he  considen  the  most  ge- 
Mitily  osefuL    Tho  uses  of  it  ara  to  add  to  the  blue 
nyi  whidi  are  found  deficient  in  all  artificial  light,  and 


to  abstract  the  rted  find  yfellow  rayi  that  are  found  in  ex* 
cesa^  and  thus  improve  the  colour  of  artificial  light ;  an« 
other  method  is  recommended,  but  we  rest  contented 
here  with  what  is  the  most  generally  useful. 

All  that  is  requisite  is,  to  provide  a  conical  refiector, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  should  be  stained  or  painted 
of  a  sky.blue  or  azun  colour ;  this  refiector  must  be 
placed  round  the  fiame  in  the  way  that  is  represented 
in  Figures,  kc.  &c  [that  is,  fastened  exactly  over  tho 
Inmp.]  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  all  the 
light  passing  upwards  and  downwards  is  intercepted  by 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  reflector;  ito  red  and  yellow  rayi 
are  absorbed,  while  the  blue  ones,  reflected  downwards^ 
ara  made  to  combine  with,  and  improve  the  bad  colour 
of  the  light  proceeding  directly  from  the  flames  The  ra. 
flecton  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  material,  such 

as  silk,  tinted  paper,  or  painted  metal The 

most  durable,  and,  perhaps  the  best,  ara  made  of  tin- 
plate  or  sheet-brass,  bronzed  on  the  outside,  and  painted 
of  a  light  sky-blue  colour  on  the  insidCb 

Dr  Hunter  also  suggests  that  the  chimneys  and  shadea 
of  lamps  be  made  of  blue  tinted  glass,  where  the  raflector 
above  described  would  be  inappropriate  or  inelegant,  aa 
in  common  sitting-rooms ;  and  he  points  out  the  natural 
consequence  that  the  blue  tinted  chimney  and  shade,  if 
used  along  with  the  blue  reflector,  would  more  completely 
gain  the  desired  end.  The  mode  of  fixing  these  raflecton 
is  Kpresented  in  the  figures,  and  is  easily  undentood.  Dr 
Hunter  places  the  comparative  purity  of  artificial  light  in 
the  following  order  :~lst,  Oil  Gas ;  2d,  Naphtha ;  Sd, 
Sperm  Oil ;  4th,  Coal  Gas,  as  made  in  Edinburgh  from 
the  best  parrot  coal ;  6th,  Wax ;  6th,  Spermaceti ;  and 
coarse  oils  and  dipped  candles  he  places  lowest  in  the 
scale.  All  coloured  light  is  injurious,  but  blue  the  least 
so ;  rad  is  the  worst  of  all,  both  from  the  sttength  of 
the  rays  and  their  heating  power. 

But  we  leave  this  sensible  and  valuable  treatise  to  the 
reader,  aware  that  the  subject  is  one  that  must  excite 
general  attention  while  men*s  eyes  are<  precious  to  them. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

NoTBnro  hat  occurred  during  the  month  to  induce  us 
to  change  the  opinion  >ve  expressed  in  our  last  number, 
that  DO  harm  would  ensue  to  the  country,  wera  Parlia- 
Bflit  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  over  next  year.  Little  or 
DothtDghas  been  done,  from  which  the  People  will  derive 
lay  benefit ;  but,  as  usual,  additions  have  been  weekly 
■adeto  their  burdens.  Last  year,  the  excess  of  expendi- 
tOR  over  income,  was  one  million  and  a  half.  Tiiis 
T^r,  owing  to  the  distressed  state  of  trade  and  of  the 
co^try  generally,  the  deficiency  will  be  much  greater. 
If  new  taxes  must  necessarily  be  imposed,  we  hope 
la  iddition  to  the  land-tax  will  not  be  overlooked.  Last 
T^r,  the  army  was  increased  by  5,000  men,  on  ac- 
cnat  of  the  Canadian  war ;  this  year,  it  has  been  in- 
fnnti  8,000,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  war.  There  ara, 
tt  prtsnt,  14,000  troops  of  the  line  in  Canada ;  and  con- 
i^'cnof  that—taking  into  view  all  expenses — each  soldier 
^  £100,  the  retention  of  that  miserable  dependency, 
^ch  will  be  taken  from  us,  or  ravolt,  whenerer  we 
live  Doarished  it  sufficiently,  costs  the  people  of  this 
^otry,  for  soldien  alone,  nearly  one  million  and  a  half 
Httr.  The  most  important  business  which  has  been 
^"■Btactsd  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  is  the 
sppoiatBcnt  of  a  select  committee  ''to  inquire  into  the 
tfecti  prodaced  on  the  circulation  of  the  country  by  var- 
^  tanking  establishments  issuing  notes  payable  on 
''■^^nd.'*  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  obser- 
^tioQiof  Mr  Hume  and  Sir  B.  Peel  were  alone  worthy 
*(  reaark.     The  former  said,  that  he   conaidered  it . 
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essential  to  the  utility  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  qnestioh 
whether  the  currancy  was  on  a  sound  basis  or  not,  should 
be  open  to  discussion  in  the  committee.     He  certainly 
entertained  a  very  different  opinion  now  from  that  which 
he  had  formerly  held,  on  the  subject  of  the  currancy  of 
this  country.     In  France,  where  the  circulatio|r  medium 
had  been  almost  entirely  metallic,  since  1791,  there  had 
been  little  variation  in  the  exchanges,  and  much  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  People.     Since  I7OI,  thera  had 
been  only  two  pamphlets  published  in  France  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency  ;  whereas  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr  Richardson  of  Cornhill  had  himself  published 
no  fewer  than  two  thousand  pamphlets  on  the  currency 
question,   within  the  last  two  yean  and  a  half.    Mr 
Hume  declared  himself  almost  a  convert  to  having  no- 
thing but  a  metallic  currency.    Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 
think  that  Parliament  could  consent  to  an  inquiry  which 
had  the  cniTency  for  its  basis,  without  leading  many  to 
suppose  that  the  present  system  was  no  longer  to   bo 
maintained ;  and  he  for  one  declared  that,  however  plausi- 
ble  might  be  the  reasons  for  entering  into  such  an  inves« 
tigation,  Parliament  had  conclusively  determined  on  a 
metallic  currency,  and  on  the  present  standard  of  value. 
The  question  of  the   abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  in  all  cases,  is  making  a  slow  but  steady  progress. 
Our  very  decided  opinion  is,  that,  under  nocireumstances 
whatever,  is  one  man  or  set  of  men  entitled  to  take  the 
life  of  another.     Whether  the  punishment  of  death,  there- 
fore, be  more  or  less  efficacious  than  other  punishments^ 
is  a  point  which  we  consider  it  unneceesary  to  discost. 
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We  are  much  inclined  to  thinic  that  death  is  not  the 
pnniihment  which  great  criminaU  fear  mott,  and  that 
thenfbreitis  not  the  moet  efiectaal  in  reprcMiny  crime. 
Against  capital  punishments  mankind  hare,  in  all  agfs 
and  in  all  countries,  rerolted.  While  erery  other  per- 
•on  connected  with  the  pnniihment  of  criminals  has 
been  held  in  respect  by  the  people,  the  ezecutioner^the 
last  officer  of  the  law,  tht  eommois  hangman^hwt  been 
VniTenally  loathed,  and  his  person  has  hardly  ever  been 
•afe  from  the  atucks  of  the  popnlsce.  A  system  of  laws 
which  brings  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  them,  even  while  they  remain  unquestionably  within 
the  strict  limits  of  their  own  duty,  into  contempt  and 
disgust,  cannot  stand  on  any  sure  foundation.  Bat  an 
enlightened  House  of  Commons  thinks  otherwise.  When 
Mr  Ewart,  on  the  6th  of  March,  moved— **  That  it  is 
expedient  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abo- 
lished,** the  sainu  and  the  sinners— the  unhanged  of  erery 
creed--joined  together,  and  defeated  the  motion  by  161  to 
9a  This,  however,  is  a  gain  on  the  last  division.  Let 
Mr  Ewart  go  on,  and  succeu  is  certain. 

As  we  anticipated  at  the  outset  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Commons  and  the  Qneen*s  Bench,  the  former  have 
been  forced  to  yield.  A  little  more  historical  reading 
might  have  saved  Lord  John  Russel  the  humility  of  his 
defeat ;  for  he  would  have  found  that,  in  all  previous 
quarrels,  the  courts  of  law  came  off  victorious.  Whether 
the  attempt  to  tegulate  will  succeed  any  better  than  the 
uitempt  to  brow-beatf  is  exceedingly  doubtful  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  inclined  to  give 
any  aid  to  the  Commons  in  extricating  themselves  from 
the  false  position  in  which  they  stand.  At  all  events, 
the  predicament  in  which  the  Whigs  have  placed  them- 
selves  is  miserable.  They  are  forced  to  appeal  to  that 
House  which,  only  a  few  years  ago»  they  declared  a 
nuisance,  by  every  organ  they  possosed — for  protection 
against  Btockdale;  in  the  perfect  knowledge  that  Stock- 
dale  is  stimulated  and  aided  in  his  proceedings  by  many 
•minent  members  of  that  body  to  whose  shield  they  ap- 
peal for  protection  against  the  common  law. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

Toe  Corn  Law  Aoitation  goes  on  well  in  England ; 
for  there,  the  working  classes  have  had  the  sense 
to  join  the  middle  class,  and  carry,  or  at  least  attempt 
to  carry,  one  step  of  practical  Reform,  the  obtaining  of 
cheap  food ;  which,  we  must  fairly  admit,  appears  to  us 
to  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  masses  than  cheap  gam- 
bonge ;  for,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  plethora,  in  any  of 
Its  shapes,  is  not  the  disease  of  which  working  men  have 
of  late  years  died.  The  Charter  is  desirable,  merely  be- 
cause, if  It  were  obtained,  no  industrious  man,  in  any 
rank  of  society,  need  want  either  breakfast,  dinner,  or 
•upper.  This  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  the  Charter, 
and  there  is  fittle  chance  of  carrying  the  Chaiter  for  some 
time ;  but  the  objects  which  the  working  classes  wish  to 
obtain,  can  be  much  more  easily  secured  in  another  way. 
The  middle  classes  have  gained  two  great  objects  of  late 
years  for  themselves  and  the  community  generally,  by 
management :  the  reduction  of  newspaper  taxation,  and 
the  penny-post    Let  the  working  classes  take  a  lesson. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  igno- 
nmt  of  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  they 
Uve.  They  think  it  is  a  monarchy — a  *'  limited  mo- 
narchy.'* It  is  so  in  appearance,  and  limited  enough  it 
It  unquestionably ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  real  power 
of  the  country  is  centred  in  a  few  of  the  great  aristocratic 
familieSi  We  believe,  that  out  of  Venice,  there  never  was 
a  more  complete  oligarchy  than  exists  in  this  country.  The 
Queen  is  merely  their  servant  {  and  so  they  treat  her  on 
erery  occasion.  Of  this  hearties^  sycophantish  oligarchy, 
which  insulu  the  Throne»  and  tramples  on  the  People  by 
turns,  the  Com  Laws  are  at  once  the  opprobrium  and 
the  support  As  long  as  they  exist,  no  improvement  of 
the  constitution  or  extension  of  the  suffrage,  none  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  body  of  the  People  are  striving,  can 
be  secured.  The  Com  Laws,  by  giving  wealth,  influ- 
•ace^  power,  are  the  great  panoply  of  abuMb 


HIGHLAND  DESTITUTION. 
The  Humak  Race  ▲  Nuisavcb  in  the  North.— 
The  periodical  cry  of  destitution,  as  we  predicted  ls«t 
year,  has  again  been    raised  by  the  Highland  lairdi ; 
but,  apparently  ashamed  again  to  come  a-begfiog  to 
their   southern    neighlMun    for   subscriptions,    which 
eventually  reach  their  own  pockets  in   the  shape  of 
rents,  the  attack,  this  year,  is  on  the  public  treasury, 
for  funds  to  export^the  peasantry  from  their  estates^pea- 
santry  who  are  better  entitled  to  a  subsistence  fnHa  the 
soil  on  which  Providence  has  placed  them,   than  any 
chieftain  or  laird  in  all  the  Highlands,  be  his  titles  or 
estates  what  they  may.     We  take  some  credit  to  oorMlvn 
for  compelling  the  gnedy  Highland  aristocracy  tocliange 
the  mode  of  their  attack  on  the  money  of  the  public ;  for 
our  articles,  in  former  years,  found  extensive  circulation  ia 
the  newspapers,  particularly  in  those  of  the  West  of  Ed;- 
land,  where,  from  the  more  extensive  interooune,  the 
Highlanders  and  the  atate  of  the  Highlands  are  better 
known  than  in  the  south  of  Scotland.    But  the  project 
of  emigration  is  equally  futile  with  the  begging  schemes 
which  have  hitherto  been  resorted  to.     No  money  which 
could  by  any  possibility  be  spared  from  the  public  reve- 
nue, supposing  there  were  a  surplus,  and  not  a  deficiency, 
could  produce  any  permanent  benefit  to  the  Highlanden. 
An  emigration  of  anything  less  thau  100,000  would  not 
do  any  good  ;  and  as  it  has  been  found,   by  experi- 
ence,  that  £20  a-head  is  the  least  sum  at  which  an  indirl- 
dual— taking  men,  women,  and  children,  at  an  average- 
can  be  removed  from  Britain  to  Canada,  two  miUiem 
would  be  required  for  the  first  body  of  emigrants.    To 
remove  fewer  than  100,0U0,  would  be  merely  tbrowiag 
away  money;  for,  as  Lord  "Selkirk  has  shewn  in  hii 
Observations  on  Emigration  from  the  Highlands,  any  void 
which  would  be  created  by  the  removal  of  a  few  thonsandi^ 
would  very  speedily  be  filled  up,  and  the  pioeeaa  of  ex* 
porting  the  natives  of  the  Highland  glens  would  require 
to  be  annually  renewed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that   the  Highland  lairds  have  discovered  that 
the   peasantry  on    their   estates  are  a  nuisanos,  and 
that   they  are  worthy  of   being  placed    only  in  the 
same  category  with  blind  puppies,  rats,  and  mice— 
fit  only  to  be  drowned-.-a  fate  which  lias  befallen  ao  many 
of  the  unfortunate  emigrants  to  Canada,  in  their  passage 
to  that  country,  from  the  unseaworthy  condition  of  tlie 
vessels  in  which  they  were  despatched.  Half  a  century  agO) 
the  complaint  of  the  lairds  was,  that  their  tenantry  and 
peasantry  could  not  be  kept  at  homo.    In  the  number  of 
iht  Edinburgh  MagoMtne  for  November,  1773,  we  find 
it  stated  that  **  the  emigrations  from  the  Highlands  still 
increasOi    On  the  16th  of  last  month,  260  persons  sailed 
from  the  Frith  of  Domoch  for  New  York.     Another 
veasel  is  loading,  with  the  same  cargo,  for  Carolina. 
About  the  same  time,  260  emigrants  sailed  from  Fort 
George,  and  380  of  the  M'Donalds  of  Glengarry  and  the 
neighbouring  districU  from  Fort  William."     At  this 
period  the  throwing  of  hundreds  of  small  forms  into  one, 
to  form  an  extensive  sheep  walk,  had  not  begun,  or,  at 
least,  had  made  little  progrees  in  the  North  and  West 
Highlands;  and  hence  the  lairds  feared  that  their  rents 
would  fall  by  the  extent  to  which  the  emigration  of  their 
tenantry  was  likely  to  be  carried.    At  that  time,  instead 
of  the  competition  for  forms  which  now  prevails  existing, 
it  was  exceedingly  diflcult  to  get  a  form  let  to  a  **  re* 
spectable^tenant**— that  is,  to  a  tenant  from  whom  the 
rent  can'  be  drawn,  whether  the  soil  yields  it  or  not. 
Instead  of  the  landlords  receiving  offers  in  hundreds  fat 
every  farm  out  of  lease^  they  were  under  the  aeccosity  of 
beseeching  the  tenantry  to  take  their  farma.    We  pre- 
mise this  explanation,  in  order  to  make  our  next  excerpt 
from  the  above  magaaine  (for  the  month  of  January, 
1774)  inteUigibleu-«The  emigration  from  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  still  continues  to  be  the  eubjeot  oj  po- 
pular complaint.     These  complaints  have  even  reached 
the  Throne.     In  consequence  of  which,  orders  have  been 
sent  down  for  an  exact  state  of  the  number,  sex,  and 
ages  of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  North   Bri- 
tain   within    these   two    years  $    from    which    it    is 
ooneloded  that  thii  subject  wil  1  becona  the  olyatt  ef 
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FtftiamenUry  delibention  the  eomiog  mh1oii«  The 
Dotum  «f  the  itrict  oannezion  between  population  and 
utional  interest,  ii  yery  generally  receired.  In  the 
HifbLuidi,  agricaltnre  ia  little  understood  and  less  en- 
ooaisfsd.  The  mannfiictuTes  in  the  Highlands  are  nei- 
Uier  noneroiis  nor  extensiTCw  For  want  of  proper  in« 
dteneDti  to  indaatry ,  the  people  hare  acquired  an  habi- 
tiial  iadolenoe.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  rapacity 
and  illibersl  Tiewi  of  some  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  may 
be  a  principal  cause  of  this  uncomfortable  lituation  of 
the  brsTe  bnt  poor  and  dispirited  Highlanders.  But 
whaterer  be  the  cause,  God  forbid  thai  statutory  lawa 
Aoitid  tver  U  enacts  for  the  purpose  of  pr€veni%ng  any 
mmfnrn  fgammg  his  native  country***  Here  we  ha?e 
the  Hifhlaad  lairds  applying  to  the  Crown  to  prohibit 
enigntion ;  now,  sixty-six  years  later,  we  have  them 
uiDgall  their  efforts  with  the  Goremment  to  furnish 
liia^  for  their  compulsory  exportation— for,  to  call  it 
emigretisn,  that  is,  going  away  Toluntarily,  is  downright 
BMkery.  The  fonxd  ejection,  by  the  military,  of  the 
pMple  from  the  Marchioness  of  Sutherland's  estates,  in 
1820  and  1881,  and  from  the  island  of  Harris,  no  later 
tban  last  year,  is  a  decisiTe  proof  how  fhr  from  a  Tolun* 
tsTf  operation  the  emigration  of  a  Highlander  is. 

AboQt  forty  years  ago  only,  the  Highland  Society  set 
itielf  Nriously  to  work  to  prevent  emigration ;  and  seve- 
nl  reports  on  the  subject  were  presented  to  the  Society. 
It  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  remoyiog  the  dread  of 
the  Highlands  being^  depopulated  by  emt^ation,  that 
Lord  Selitirk  published,  in  1806,  his  book  on  Bmigra- 
tkm :  his  eighth  chapter  is  headed,  *<  Emigration  tuu  no 
femment  effect  on  popuiiUion  ;**  and  of  the  facts  by 
vhich  he  establishes  his  proposition,  we  gi?e  the  follow- 
ing spedfflcns  i-^**  By  the  returns  made  to  Dr  Webster, 
in  ths  year  1755,  the  seyeo  parishes  of  the  Isle  of  Skye 
oanUined  11,353  inhabitants.  By  those  to  Sir  John 
Siodair,  between  1791  and  1794,  14,470.  Some  time 
after  Dr  Webster's  enumeration,  the  emigrations  com- 
menced, snd,  since  the  year  1770,  hare  been  frequent 
lad  of  great  amount  A  gentleman  of  ability  and  ob- 
Rmtios,  whose  employment  in  the  island  gaye  him  the 
best  opportunities  of  obsenration,  estimates  the  total  num- 
ber who  emigrated,  between  1772  and  1791,  at  4,000.  The 
namher  who,  during  the  same  period,  went  to  the  lowcoui^ 
tryof  ScotUod,  going  in  a  more  gradual  manner  and  excit- 
ing  less  attention  could  not  be  so  well  ascertained  ;  but, 
tna  concurring  circumstances,  )ie  considers  8,000  as  the 
least  at  which  they  can  possibly  be  reckoned.'*  At  pre- 
KBt  the  population  of  Skye  is  not  under  22,000,  although 
ttaigntion,  and  removal  to  the  low  country  has  greatly 
iaansed  of  late  years,  <<  Another  instance,"  says  his 
Lordship,  «is  quoted  by  Mr  Irrine  in  his  *  Inquiry  into 
the  Caoacs  and  Effects  of  Emigration.'  It  was  com- 
BanicAted,^*  he  says,  *<  by  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable 
Teracity,  who  relates,  from  his  personal  knowledge^  that 
is  1790,  a  place  on  the  west  coast  contained  1900  in- 
kihiianta,  of  whom  500  emigrated  the  same  year  to 
America.  In  1801  a  oenans  was  taken,  and  the  same  spot 
coDtaincd  1967,  though  it  had  furnished  eighty-seyen  men 
for  the  army  and  nayy,  and  not  a  single  stranger  settled 
ia  it*'  Have  the  Highland  lairds  any  facts  to  contradict 
tlxK  ?  If  they  have  not,  what  an  abuse  of  the  public 
noney  would  it  be  to  employ  it  in  encouraging  emigra- 
tion from  the  Highlands ;  and  how  absurd  is  it  to  look 
fcr  say  effsctaal  relief  to  Highland  destitution,  we  had  al- 
Bsst  said  relief  from  Highland  beggary,  from  emigration. 

fint  it  will  be  said  that,  though  it  might  have  been 
pivper  to  prevent  emigration  from  the  Highlands  in  1774 
« 1805,  it  may  be  quite  proper  to  encourage  it  now ;  and 
to  call  osi  the  people  of  Bngiand  and  Ireland  to  pay  for 
i^  ia  order  to  raise  the  renu  of  the  Highland  lairds,  or, 
wbat  is  the  same  thing,  to  save  them  contributing  for  the 
niicf  of  the  poor  who  cultivate  their  estates ;  bsMuse 
l<*pttlacien  has  increased  so  much  in  the  intervaL  But 
tee  has  bsco,  in  truth,  vsry  little  increase  of  the  High- 
land peasantry.  The  low  rate  of  increase  will  be  strikingly 
ikewn  by  contrasting  the  population  of  a  few  of  our  towns 
with  one  or  two  Highland  counties^  at  three  different  per- 
^  1755, 1801>  and  183L 


nuw 

1801. 

1891. 

Edinburgh, 

67,155 

82,500 

162,403 

Glasgow,    • 

.    23,546 

77,355 

202,426 

Aberdeen, 

15,730 

87,608 

58,019 

Paisley,     • 

•      4,820 

31,179 

57,466 

Dundee, 

12,427 

26,084 

45,355 

Perthshire, 

125,149 

126,366 

142,894 

Sutherland, 

23,187 

83,117 

35,518 

We  beg  the  petitioners  to  Parliament  ibr  funds  to  ex. 
port  the  Highland  peasantry  from  their  estates,  to  inquire 
how  it  has  happened  that,  while  the  manufacturing  towns 
maintain  now  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  they 
did  eighty  years  ago,  in  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort, 
except  at  comparatively  distant  intervals,  such  a  county 
as  Sutherland  or  Perthshire  cannot  support  a  population 
augmented  by  only  one-tenth  part,  but  that  they  every 
year  come  a-begging  to  the  south  for  the  means  of  keep* 
ing  them  from  absolute  starvation.    Such  a  state  of 
things  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to  every  Highland  pro- 
prietor, be  he  Gael  or  Saxon.    If  there  is  any  sincere 
wish  to  remove  it,  let  the  only  practicable  plan   be 
adopted.    Let  the  petitioners  take  the  advice  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  long  tendered— establish  in  the 
north  manufactures,  especially  of  wooUens,  for  which  the 
Highlaiuls  afford  numerous  situations  as  fitvourable  at 
least  as  Hawick  or  Galashiels.    Until  this  be  done,  no 
money  should  be  given  to  encourage  Highland  emigra* 
tion :  it  will  do  no  good :  the  most  of  it  will  And  its  way 
into  the  lairds'  pockets  in  the  shape  of  rents^  and  any 
void  which  may  be  created  will  be  speedily  filled  up, 
either  by  the  increasing  population  or  by  immigration 
from  Ireland.    What  folly,  indeed,  is  it  to  compel  the 
people  to  leave  Scotland,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish 
are  annually  settling  in  it !     Is  it  worth  while  to  expend 
money  in  removing  one  race  of  Celts,  to  make  way  for 
another  ?    At  all  events,  if  there  is  to  be  any  emigration 
at  the  public  expense,  let  it  be  an  emigration  of  the 
lairds,  not  of  the  peasantry:  the  latter  are  of  some 
use,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  ;  besides,  they  have 
the  best  right  to  the  soil — that  of  prior  occupancy; 
and  there  is  no  principls  of  justice,  or  law,  or  common 
sense^  which  demands  that  the  peasantry  ought  rather  to 
be  removed  from  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  than 
their  lairds  from  the  estates  which  they  have  acquired  by 
purchase  from  those  who  had  no  better  right  to  them  than 
the  peasantry  now  have.     Herding  sheep  may  not  be  a 
very  inteJlectual  or  high  employment,  but  it  is  at  least 
as  much  so  as  riding  after  a  fox ;  and  it  is,  at  all  eventSy 
much  more  useful.     We  cannot  conclude  without  re- 
minding our  English  readers,  that,  in  the  Highland 
parishes,  poor  rates  are  all  but  unknown;  and  that  the 
treatment  received  by  English  paupers,  under  the  new 
act,  would  be  considered  by  the  poor  Highlanders  as 
fit  for  a  prince.     Let  the  lairds,  therefore,  put  their 
hands  into  their  own  pockets,  before  they  ask  for  assist- 
ance from  others.    They  say  they  have  no  money ;   bnt 
there  is  an  easy  mode  of  raising  it  Let  them  petition  Go* 
vemment  for  an  act  of  Parliament,  empowering  the  Tree* 
sury  to  lend  them  a  sufficient  capital  to  establish  manu- 
factures on  their  estates,  and  declaring  the  capital  thus 
lent  a  burden  preferable  to  all  others — ^prior  or  poa. 
terior — on  the  entoiled  and  unentailed  esUtas,  and  bind- 
ing the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  debt  thus  created  with- 
in six  months,  for  such  price  as  can  be  got  for  it,  to 
individuaisi    The  last  provision  we  consider  essential, 
lest  the  loan  undergo  the  fato  of  the  West  India  eman- 
cipation fund,  and  the  million  lent  to  the  Irish  Epis- 
copal clergy.    With  such  an  act  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  raising,  in  Scotland  alone,  as  much  money,  at  three 
per  cent.,  as  will  transport  the  whole  Highland  popular 
tion,  from  the  higheat  chieftoin  to  the  lowest  gillie,  to 
America ;  or  to  establish  in  the  Highlands,  within  a  lew 
years,  manufactures    more  than   sufficient  to   employ 
double  their  present  population.    We  cannot  see  who 
can,  with  any  decency,  object  to  each  a  scheme;  not  cer- 
Ulnly  the  lairds,  whose  properties  are^  according  to  their 
own  account,  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  present  superflu- 
ous population  vegetating  in  idleness  on  their  estates; 
not  the  heirs  of  entail  in  expectancy,  whose  properties 
will  bf  thvfbj  «nbgiiiNid|  apt  tht  mortgagesi;  whose 
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■eeurity  mast  be  bMcfited  by  ev^rytbin^  which  enriches 
their  debtors.  Let  ui  see  if  this  or  any  such  scheme 
will  be  adopted  by  the  annual  petitioners  fot  aid  to  the 
destitute  Highlanders.  If  not,  even  the  meanest  High, 
lander  that  wears  a  kilt  will  know  what  to  think  of 
them. 

Teb-Totalism  om  Temperance. — We  have  been 
attacked  by  a  tee*tolaller,  and  accused  of  humbug, 
Ignorance,  wrong-hcadedness,  and  so  on,  for  expressing 
an  opinion  in  our  last  Magazine  that,  if  French  wines 
Were  allowed  to  be  imported  at  a  low  ad  vahrgm 
duty,  it  would  check  intemperance.  The  foundation  of 
our  opinion  is  this,  that  people  must  drink  something, 
and  few  drink  water  when  they  can  get  anything  better. 
The  weaker  the  liquid,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  intoxi- 
cation. Men  do  not  sit  down  to  get  drunk.  They  sit 
down  to  converse,  to  drink  a  liquid  which  is  agreeable  to 
their  palate ;  and,  if  they  sit  too  long,  intoxication  comes 
on  imperceptibly,  and  without  the  will  being  at  all  con« 
suited  in  the  matter.  Eren  the  tee-toullers  must  drug 
themselres  vriih  tea  or  coffee,  which  are  as  highly 
itimnlant  to  some  constitutions  as  French  wines  are  to 
others. 

We  were  not  Ignorant  that  the  analysis  of  chemists 
ahewed  that  about  one  half  of  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of 
port  was  spirits  of  a  greater  strength  than  is  commonly 
used :  but  we  were  perfectly  aware,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience as  well  as  that  of  others,  that,  if  wine  contained 
the  alcohol  which  appeared  from  the  analysis,  its  Intoxi- 
cating effect  was  greatly  diminished  by  its  union  with 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  wine.  But  the  truth  Is,  that 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  asceruiin  whether  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  alcohol  is  not  formed  during  the  analysis. 
It  is  a  question  not  yet  decided,  whether  the  alcohol 
drawn  off  by  distillation  was  in  that  form  in  the  wine, 
or  only  the  constituent  parts  of  alcohol,  riz.,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  that  they  are  combined  in  the 
proportions  necessary  to  form  alcohol  during  the  process 
of  analysis.  Though  whisky  is  made  out  of  malt,  there 
is  no  alcohol  in  the  malt,  but  saccharine  matter  only, 
which  Is  converted  into  alcohol  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. In  the  case  of  port  and  sherry,  brandy  is 
added  to  them  for  the  British  market ;  but  there  Is  no 
ftar  of  these  wines  being  ever  made  so  cheap  as  to  become 
the  habitual  beverage  of  the  common  people.  None  of 
the  French  wines  are  mixed  with  brandy,  and  the 
atrength  of  the  lower-priced  French  wines  need  not 
alarm  any  one.  We  doubt.  Indeed,  if  they  are  so  stimu- 
lant as  strong  tea  and  coffee,  which  the  tee-totallers  con- 
aider  they  may  drink  of  any  strength,  and  in  any 
quantity.  The  tee-totallers  have  our  good  wishes  for 
their  success ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that,  in  these  north- 
em  latitudes,  they  will  ever  get  any  large  proportion 
permanently  to  abstain  from  stimulating  liquids ;  and  we 
have  some  doubt  if  it  is  desirable.  We  have  a  strong 
opinion  that  a  labouring  man  would  be  kept  in  better 
health  if  he  had  a  bottle  of  good  ale  every  day,  than  if  he 
were  to  drink  any  quantity  of  tea  the  tee-touller  chose 
to  furnish  him.  To  such  a  man  the  tea  Is  sheer  waste. 
Any  benefit  be  gets  from  such  a  potation  arises  merely 
from  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  from  the  sugar  and 
milk. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
It  was  expected  that  business  would  revive  In  the 
Spring  f  but  the  accounts  from  all  districts  are  all  but 
unanimous  in  representing  trade  as  extremely  flat. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  the  long-continued  de- 
pressieo*  Among  the  mercantile  men  themselves  the 
most  general  opinion  is,  that  It  arises  from  the  restric- 
tions on  trade,  and  particularly  from  the  Com  Laws, 
which  render  provisions,  as  well  as  all  other  articles,  so 
much  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  our  manufacturers  can  compete  with  foreigners, 
ttomo  attribute  the  depretilon  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 


and  have  formed  great  hopes  from  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  lately  appointed  on  that  subject 

AGRICULTURE. 
Tih  draining. — For  the  last  few  weeks  the  weather  has 
been  most  propitious  for  all  sorts  of  agricultural  labour, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  great  quantity- of  spring  wheat  has 
been  sown  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  la 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  kingdom,  oats  were  mostly  all 
sown  by  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  there  has^  p^haps, 
never  been  a  better  seed  time.  Now  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  last  crop  has  been  thrashed  out,  we  can 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  produce,  and  it  has  turned 
out  both  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality.  Tile  drain- 
ing is  going  on  in  almost  every  county  in  Scotland  with 
much  activity ;  and  those  who  have  tried  this  system  of 
draining  in  former  years,  And  it  most  beneficial.  The 
old  system  of  draining  proceeded  on  the  notion  that 
the  wetness  of  land  arose  from  sprinp,  and  henos 
the  object  was  to  cut  them  off;  but  the  new  system 
proceeds  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  wetness,  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  occasioned  simply  by  the  rain- 
water accumulating,  and  not  being  allowed  to  mo  off  by 
the  retentive  subsoil.  It  is  obvious,  that  even  whers 
the  subsoil  is  open,  and  the  ground  appears  dry,  ths 
dryness  is  caused  at  the  expense  of  wetness  in  some  other 
place.  The  water  may  penetrate  at  the  particular  place 
where  it  falls,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation 
there ;  but  the  mischief  Is  merely  transferred  to  another 
place,  for  the  water  must  break  out  somewhere— no  one, 
we  suppose,  imagining  that  the  rain  sinks  into  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  new  system,  therefore,  in  reality, 
carries  off,  not  only  the  rain-water  as  it  falls,  but  also  drains 
the  springs,  by  removing  the  cause  whence  they  aris^  We 
have  entered  into  this  explanation,  from  obeerving  thst 
many  of  the  old  farmers  have  a  prrjodlee  agminst  the 
new  system,  because  it  does  not  profess  to  remove  springs 
directly ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  does  so  indirectly ;  and 
BO  much  more  effectual  is  the  drainage  that,  persons  who 
have  tried  the  new  system  thoroughly,  are  quite  satisfied 
that  making  the  old  drains  was  little  better  than  throw- 
ing away  money.  There  is  one  error,  which,  however, 
is  exceedingly  prevalent  t  that  of  making  the  dimins  tqo 
shallow,  or  rather  filling  them  too  near  the  eorfiMe. 
The  eonsequenoe  is,  that  should  it  be  afterwards  wished 
to  try  the  subsoil  ploughing,  it  will  not  he  praaicable, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  drains ;  for  they  would 
all  be  destroyed  in  the  operation.  The  top  of  the  drain 
should  be  at  least  eighteen  Inches  below  the  surface;  but 
we  have  eeen  some  which  are  not  more  than  ten  inches. 
In  such  cases  the  stirring  of  the  subsoil,  as  recommcBded 
by  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston,  and  which  has  been  found  so 
useful  wherever  the  bottom  is  retentive^  cannot  be  at> 
tempted  at  any  future  period.  A  plough  haa  been  ia- 
veoted  in  England  on  the  same  principle  as  the  snbeoil 
plough— that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring,  but  not  of 
turning  over  or  bringing  up  the  subsoil,  which  has  been 
employed  for  renovating  old  pastures  with  great  aoocesik 
In  clay  soils,  in  particular,  the  treading  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  heavy  rains,  in  the  course  of  years,  consolidate  the 
ground  so  much,  that  the  roots  of  the  more  raluabk 
grasses,  and  the  other  plants  which  go  to  form  a  rich 
pasture,  have  difficulty  in  spreading  themselToa  suffici- 
ently. It  was,  therefore,  a  desideratum  to  be  able  to  stir 
the  soil  without  destroying  the  herbage.  Thia  baa  been 
accomplished  by  using  a  plough  consisting  merely  of  a 
coulter  and  sock,  without  a  mould  board.  When  the 
pasturo  Is  ploughed  with  this  plough,  then  an  left  merely 
the  longitudinal  traces  of  the  plough ;  and  so  little  of  the 
herbage  is  destroyed,  that  if  the  operation  is  performed 
in  the  spring,  the  traces  an  entlnly  obliterated  in  the 
course  of  thne  months,  while  the  object  of  stirring  the  soil 
is  effectually  accomplished.  If  the  pastun  is  deficient  in 
any  particular  plant,  the  seeds  of  it  should  be  aown  pre- 
vious to  the  ploughing,  and  they  will  be  auflkiently 
buried  to  vegetate. 


Ffom  the  SrsAk-pRBss  of  t^sTKR  Drown,  Printer,  19,  St  Jamea*  Sqtttre. 
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BY  PETER  PAUL  PALETTE. 


Gentlb  reader !  (and  if  that  thou  art  fair  as 
Tell  as  gentle,  eo  much  the  hotter ^  the  more  glad 
sltall  we  be  of  thy  company,)  is  it  asking  too 
miicli  of  thy  good  nature  to  request  the  loan  of 
thine  arm  for  a  brief  space,  whilst  we  take  a 
pleasant  ramble  together,  to  breathe  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer  breeze,  and  bring  our  (per- 
chance) chafed  and  care-worn  spirits  under  the 
tranqaillizing  influences  of  beautiful  Nature  ? 
Our  way  of  life,  as  the  divine  Shakspeare  hath 
it,  is  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  We 
are  not  so  young*  as  we  were.  Half-a-century 
of  bleak  and  nipping  winters  has  not  passed  over 
our  head  without  depriving  us  of  some  little  of 
the  stoutness  of  limb  and  strength  of  body  which 
ve  possessed  of  yore ;  but,  in  spite  of  our  years, 
and  no  few  or  ordinary  afflictions,  we  still  bear 
abottt  with  us  as  blithe  and  as  youthful  a  spirit 
as  in  the  olden  time,  and  hope  to  carry  it  to  our 
grave. 

Although  we  are  by  no  means  infirm,  and 
though  we  have  not  yet  taken  to  crutch  or  staff, 
still)  in  our  walks  and  rambles,  in  our  excursions 
and  peregrinations^  we  like  to  have  the  arm 
of  a  friend  ;  because — must  we  confess  it  ? — we 
occasionally  feel  the  want  of  a  little  support  of  the 
Itind ;  hut  more  especially  because  there  is  socia- 
hilitj,  sympathy,  and  companionship  in  it.  Arm* 
in-arm  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
union  of  spirits — of  minds  linked  together  by 
the  bands  of  friendship  and  love.  We  feel  in- 
clined to  be  more  communicative  when  thus 
leaning  on  a  friend,  than  when  we  walk  dis- 
Kvered ;  we  unbosonl  ourselves  with  more  con- 
fidence ;  we  reveal,  with  less  hesitancy  and  more 
delight,  our  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and^ 
m  strolling  abroad  with  some  agreeable  com- 
panion, (like  thyself,  sweet  reader!)  to  be 
charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  Nature  in  its 
multifarious  manifestations,  we  love  to  link  our 
*nn  in  his,  and  pour  into  his  ear,  with  all^  the 
garrulity  natural  to  our  time  of  life^  the  host  of 
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fancies  and  cogitations  that  crowd  upon  us  as 
we  go. 

So,  fair  friend  !  if  thou  art  willing  to  accom* 
pany  us  in  our  projected  ramble,  and  disposed 
to  be  gracious  and  kind,  lend  us  thine  arm  1 

It  is  a  fine  glowing  evening,  towards  the  end 
of  May ;  a  fresh  breeze  is  stirring  among  the 
tree  tops ;  the  throstle  is  perched  upon  some 
favourite  spray,  singing  sweet  hymns  to  the  set* 
ting  sun ;  and  that  magnificent  luminary  is 
sinking  in  the  west,  begirt  with  deep-dyed 
splendours,  like  the  departing  spirit  of  some 
great  good  man,  that  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
other  world  as  it  takes  its  leave  of  this,  and  passes 
from  earth  encircled  with  the  glory  of  opening 
heaven. 

Leave  we  the  dusty  highway  to  dip  into  the 
freshness  of  this  verdant  lane  1 

Match  me,  je  climes  which  poets  lore  to  laud  I 

Climes  of  the  beautiful!  ye  classic  realms! 
Greece !  Italy !  match,  if  you  can,  the  Green 
Lanes  of  Old  England ! 

This  singularly  interesting  feature  of  land- 
scape-scenery is  peculiarly  our  own.  It  is 
essentially  English.  We  cannot  meet  with  it  in 
any  other  country  on  earth.  America  may 
boast  her  sea-like  rivers  and  lakes;  her  far- 
stretching  prairies ;  her  pathless  and  intermin- 
able forests ;  but  where  are  her  green  lanes  ? 
In  vain  we  seek  them  among  the  cornfields  and 
vineyards  of  sunny  France,  leading  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  from  village  to  village— bowery, 
verdant,  and  refreshing.  Switzerland,  with  her 
mighty  hills  and  sweet  valleys,  cannot  exhibit 
them.  Nor  shall  we  find  them  in  the  land  of 
song — the  classic  land  of  Italy^-the  land  of  the 
fair — ^so  renowned  for  the  loveliness  of  her 
scenery.  Good  reason  have  we  to  pride  our- 
selves on  this  bewitching  feature  of  our  land- 
scape—the  leafy,  green,  and  cotted  lane — which 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  sweetest  pictures 
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our  painters  have  prodnced^  and  some  of  tbe  I 
most  exquisite  descriptive  passages  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  our  authors.  To  poets,  and 
fluch-like  lovers  of  nature,  the  lane  has  ever  pos- 
Mssed  an  indescribable  charm.  They  have  de- 
lighted to  pursue  the  pleasant  windings  of  its 
rutted  road,  beneath  green  hedgerows  and 
embowering  trees ;  by  cot,  and  farm,  and  village ; 
by  mossy  well  and  tinkling  streamlet ;  schooling 
their  minds  amid  its  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  feast- 
ing on  the  many  beauties  that  adorn  their  path. 
Here  is  a  sonnet  from  the  pen  of  William 
Hewitt.  He,  it  seems,  loves  ^  ramble  through 
the  rural  lane.  Listen  to  what  he  sweetly  says: — 

When  I  go  muiiog,  in  this  bappy  time —  ^ 

The  opening  of  a  late,  bnt  ihining  May-^ 
Thrmtgh  vtinding  lanes,  which  over  me  diiplay 
High  hanks,  with  the  wood-sorrers  flowers  in  prime, 
And  rich  luxuriant  herbagCf  with  the  rime 
Of  night-dews  slightly  silrer*d ;  when  the  gay, 
Light,  yonng-leafd  branches  all  around  me  sway ; 
And  when  I  bear  the  old  familiar  chime 
Of  chaffinch  and  wood-creeper,  and  that  voice 
Of  summer  nights,  the  cowering  com-crake^s  call ; 
I  can  no  more  keep  down  the  sudden  leap 
Of  my  touched  heart,  thus  bidden  to  rejoice, 
Than  I  could  charm  back  Nature  into  sleepy 
And  chill  her  boeom  with  a  wintry  pall. 

Beautiful !  Long,  long  may  he  continue  to  per- 
ambulate out  green  lanes,  and  cogitate  those 
charming  works  which  have  yielded  us  so  much 
delight  I 

Hear  also  the  Bard  of  the  Sofa-^Cowper ; 
these  same  lanes  had  a  fascination  for  him.  He 
■ays: — 

For  I  hare  hved  the  rural  waJk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  sward,  close  cropp*d  by  nibbling  sheepi 
And  skirted  thick  with  interteztore  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs. 

And  Leigh  Hunt,  in  an  elegant  Sonnet  to 
Hampstead,  written  while  in  prison,  beautifully 
flings:^ 

Sweet  upland  !  to  whose  walks,  with  flmd  repair, 
Out  of  thy  western  slope  I  took  my  rise^ 
Day  after  day,  and  on  theae  feverish  eyes 
Met  the  moist  Angers  of  the  bathing  air.. 
If  health,  unearned  of  thee,  I  may  not  share. 
Keep  it,    pray  thee»  where  my  memory  lies. 
In  thy  green  hnes^  brown  dells,  and  breexy  skies. 
Till  I  return  and  find  thee  doubly  fair. 

And  what  says  the  contemplative  Words- 
worth on  this  subject  ?  the  "  Prince  of  the  bards 
of  his  time  i"  Have  the  green  lanes  of  his 
native  country  no  charms  for  him  ?  Has  the 
pen  of  Wordsworth  recorded  no  love  for  the 
many  beauties  with  which  they  abound  ?  Listen  1 
Speaking  of  himself,  in  "  The  Excursion/'  he 
■ays:— 

I,  vfhoM  favourite  school 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes  ! 

So  they  have  been  his  favourite  school  I  and 
the  heart  of  every  man  of  warm  poetic  tempera- 
inent»  young  or  old,  must  have  a  liking  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  English  lane. 

Reader  I  here,  then,  is  one  of  these  same 
lanes,  sequestered  and  still,  pleasantly  winding 
among  the  farms  and  fields.  Let  us  plunge  into 
its  shadiness,  and  pursue  its  sinuosities  by  the 


side  of  this  tinkling  runlet,  and  beneath  the  o'er, 
arching  green  of  these  trees.  How  cool !  how 
refreshing,  after  that  hot  walk  along  the  straight 
and  dusty  highway  !  And  what  a  stillness !  No 
sound  reaches  us  from  the  throng  of  rattling 
vehicles  we  have  left  behind.  We  are,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  world,  amid  the  profound  quiet  of  the 
cloister-shade.  Here  might  the  meditative  man 
muse  undisturbed,  and  the  poet  ''revoWe  hit 
orbed  thoughts,"  without  interruption  or  annoy- 
ance. How  delightful  the  young  breeze  that 
flutters  among  these  branches,  and  keeps  its 
original  coolness  in  this  leafy  prison!  Hot 
lovingly  it  greets  our  cheek !  How  softly  it 
kisses  the  clustering  blossoms  of  the  snowy  stitch- 
wort  on  that  grassy  bank !  How  gently  it  stirs 
the  sunlit  foliage  of  these  embowering  trees! 
Let  us  inhale  this  delicious  puff  of  fragrance  from 
tbe  hawthorn  bloom  !  On  either  side,  the  hedge, 
rows  are  covered  with  its  odorous  flowers.  The 
air  is  laden  heavily  with  its  sweets.  As  some 
one  says: — 

The  breeae  doth  rob  the  odorous  hawthorn  bush, 
Nor  cares  to  keep  It  secret ;  for  the  deed 
To  all  is  blaioned  by  the  plunder  shed* 

See  how  those  large  bunches  of  blossom  whiten 
in  the  shade  of  yon  oak  !  Let  us  draw  near  and 
observe  their  beauty.  What  a  profusion  of 
flowers !  How  thickly  the  slight  branches  sre 
covered  with  them !  How  fair  they  are !  How 
delicate  in  colour,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how  un- 
pretending !  with  something  of  a  rusiicitif  in  tbeir 
appearance,  yet  with  how  fragrant  a  breath! 
And  what  a  busy  buzzing  crowd  of  bees  sre 
fluttering  in  them,  and  upon  them  1  Keats  has 
charmingly  sung  of 

A  bush  of  May-flowers,  with  the  bees  about  tbcm. 

Soft ! — ^'tis  the  lowing  of  a  oow.  And  there 
she  is — beautiful  creature  !«^-^raying  from  her 
pasture,  and  cropping  the  daisied  greensward  of 
the  lane.  Here,  over  the  hedge,  is  her  fellow. 
Knee-deep  she  stands  in  rich  verdure  and  golden 
buttercups,  lifting  her  amiable  face  aa  we  ap- 
proach, and 

Looking  up  asklaut, 
With  sleepy  eyes^  and  meek  mouth  mminaat. 

How  happy  she  seems  I  How  much  she  en- 
joys the  bounty  of  nature !  How  contented  she 
appears  with  her  lot !  No  aspirations,  no  am- 
bition to  be  other  than  she  is !  Paul  Potter,  at 
his  best,  skilful  though  he  was,  would  hare 
failed  in  delineating  her  beauty.  He  could  never 
have  produced  her  like.  What  a  rich  purple 
gleam  of  hyacinth  is  on  this  old  bank  !  MliAt 
an  affluence  of  vegetation,  fresh  and  green  !  The 
tiny  runlet  glides  along  unheard,  buried  in 
the  emerald  depths  of  grasses  and  feathery  fern. 
A  fine  study  this  for  the  landscape  painter ;  a 
sweet  corner  for  his  picture. 

Stand  we  a  moment  in  the  gloom  of  this  oM 
magnificent  oak,  stretching  its  arms  over  our 
heads  as  if  to  bless  us. 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved 
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M0117  is  its  tnmk,  and  dneinctured  with  a  twine 
ofirytoits  central  brancbea.  The  small  birds 
lore  to  nestle  therein,  and  sport  among  the  glossy 
lesTei.  Loolc  np  I  How  green  the  twilight  im« 
priioned  there  I  How  intricate  and  involved  the 
timber  I  What  an  exuberance  of  foliage  !  What 
nddf  icatterings  of  apple-fruit  here  and  there, 
peeping  tlirough  the  green  !  What  a  delightful 
cboir  for  the  heart-stirring  songsters  of  May ! 
Sweet  it  were  to  rest  here  at  early  dawn, 
eoached  in  the  solemn  shade,  on  the  soft  moss, 
bresthing  the  hawthorn-scented  gale,  and  listen- 
iof  with  enraptured  ear 

To  every  lay 

Which  comes  down  from  the  green  bougbeiy  yet  away 

SUrtlei  DO  lUUneei. 

Or, luppose  it  to  be  an  evening  closing  ''the 
leafy  month  of  June,"  or  at  the  beginning  of 
Jolj,  on  which  we  take  our  stroll  through  the 
rerdant  lane.  The  hedgerows  are  then  dressed 
in  their  loveliest  attire,  and  are  truly  delight- 
ful to  look  on,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  gay 
flowers:  the  pink  and  white  clusters  of  the 
vild-rose ;  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  night-shade 
end  vetch ;  the  large  creamy  bunches  of  elder- 
bloom;  the  snowy  hemlock  ;  campion  stars,  crim- 
son and  white  ;  tlie  cerulean  flowers  of  the  speed- 
veil;  and  the  odorous  honeysuckle,  gadding 
from  bosh  to  buah :  these  are  radiantly  conspicu- 
ous, amid  a  host  of  minor  beauties,  charming  the 
beart  of  every  beholder^  from  the  little  child, 
bnrthened  with  a  posy  as  big  as  himself,  and  the 
loTe.iick  youth,  who  culls  a  nosegay  for  his 
Buetress  fair,  to  the  hoary  old  man,  leaning  on 
bia  staff,  who  has  crawled  forth  into  the  green 
lane  while  it  is  yet  day,  to  feel,  upon  his  with- 
ered cheek,  the  freshness  of  the  summer  breeze ; 
to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun;  to  re- 
joice-—though  he  himself  is  fast  sinking  into  the 
tomb— in  all  the  life,  and  loveliness,  and  Joy  that 
are  around  him  ;  to  catch  a  backward  glimpse 
of  the  bright  days  of  his  youthful  years,  when 
the  flowers  which  grace  his  path,  though  still  a 
pleasure  to  behold,  possessed,  to  his  young  fancy, 
a  cbarm  and  a  fascination,  a  richness  and  inten- 
>itj  of  beauty,  of  which  they  seem  now  bereft ; 
ud 

Thoafh  nothing  csn  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  ipleodonr  in  the  graas,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 

tbough  the  halo  which  has  passed  away  from  the 
<vtb  can  never  again  be  restored  to  his  vision, 
yet  is  he  cheerful  amid  the  bloomy  aflluence,  the 
^  hixariant  vegetation,  that  encircle  him  on 
^tfy  side ;  cheerful  in  tiie  bounty  and  beoe«^ 
^aee  of  that  great  good  Being  whom  he  wor- 
^  night  and  morn— whose  hand,  with  lavish 
F'v^ifality,  has  strewn  his  path  with  nature's 
"^ttties,  and  enootnpaseed  him  with  the  promise 
ff  food  to  eome ;  cheerful,  perhaps,  in  the  pleas- 
^  recoUeclion  of  a  life  well  spentj  in  the  mem- 
^  of  virtttous  deeds  and  endearing  charitiea; 
^eerfol  in  the  prospect  of  a  bright  f uture^  in  a 
*<vld  where  life  knows  no  change  of  season, 
*^t  snnuner's  snn  sets  not,  nor  declines  from 
its  meridian  spkndonr,  and  where  the  beautiful 
wetiof  snamerknow  not  what  it  is  to  fade. 


Reader !  this  is  indeed  a  pleasant  path<  We 
will  stroll  gently  along,  and  keep  an  observant 
eye  upon  every  object  of  interest  we  meet  with, 
for  a  store  of  delight  is  in  the  perspective,  a 
golden  harvest  awaits  the  gathering. 

Step  aside !  what  have  we  here,  in  this  leafy 
nook  ?  To  what  "  secret"  of  the  lanes  will  this 
small  footpath  through  the  greensward,  hoUow 
and  worn,  introduce  us  ?  How  umbrageous  a 
corner  I  how  cool !  The  taper  leaves  of  this 
knot  of  willows  quiver  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
woodbine  trails  its  sweet  flowers  over  the  aged 
thorn.  What  a  multitude  of  roses !  what  a  pro* 
fusion  of  gay  foxgloves !  And  see  how  this  green 
nook  teems  with  the  delicate  harebell,  and  the 
glowing  stars  of  the  red  campion  I  Here  is  a 
corner  for  ferns ;  and  the  broad,  magnificent 
leaves  of  burdock !  and  this  bushy  canopy  of  haw- 
thorn, willow,  and  umbrageous  elm,  overshadows 
a  well.    Yes.  'tis  a  well,  mossy,  but  not  deep— > 

MHioee  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye; 
Right  upward,  through  the  bashesy  to  the  eky. 

Look  down  !  how  green  1  how  cool !  how  deli- 
cious would  be  a  long  draught  of  its  clear  water ! 
And  how  beautiful  is  the  bit  of  heaven  reflected 
in  its  '^  crystal  eye,"  with  that  tiny  cloudlet  sail- 
ing across  the  blue ! 

In  the  eastern  world,  from  the  remotest  period, 
a  well  of  sweet  waters  has  been  held  as  an  ines- 
timable treasure,  of  far  greater  value  than  heaps 
of  silver  or  precious  stones ;  and  the  individual 
who  digged  a  well,  was  considered  worthy  to  be 
holden  in  lasting  remembrance,  as  having  oon- 
ferred  a  benefit  on  his  species.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment times,  the  digging  of  a  well  was  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  re- 
corded in  history.  Many  were  the  contentions 
in  those  days  respecting  the  appropriation  of 
this  early  species  of  property.  A  well  was  not 
unfrequently  the  nucleus  of  a  town  or  city: 
around  it,  the  wandering  tribes  pitched  their 
tents,  and,  circumstances  favouring,  erected 
tenements  for  perpetual  residence.  The  Bible 
contains  many  beautiful  incidents  related  in 
connection  with  wells ;  the  story  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  for  instance ;  in  the  entire  range  of  our 
literature  there  is  nothing  more  touching,  so 
simply  yet  so  toeU  told.  And  the  servant  of 
Isaac  meets  Rebecca  at  a  wellj  coming  forth  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  to  draw  water^  as  was 
then  the  custom ;  and  sees  the  future  wife  of  his 
master  in  the  good-natured  girl,  who  kindly  gave 
him  to  drink,  and  drew  for  aU  his  camoh  too. 
A  charming  narrative.  Abraham  reproves  Abi- 
melech  for  allowing  his  servants  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a  well  which  he  had  digged ;  and 
enters  into  a  covenant  with  him  to  restore  it ; 
and  plants  a  grove  of  trees  by  it,  and  (beautiful 
piety)  calls  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the 
everlaating  Gbd. 

In  this  saucy  little  island  of  Britain,  where 
the  earth  is  so  prolific  of  its  springs  of  sweet 
water,  a  well,  and  the  digging  of  a  well,  are 
matters  of  far  less  consequence  than  they  have 
at  any  time  been  in  the  east.  No  one  signalizes 
hiyqfP^f  here  by  boring  a  few  yards  into  the  earth 
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in  search  of  water.  Alas  for  the  famt  of  the 
deed !  well-digging  has  become  an  everyday 
irade^  and  the  persons  who  make  it  their  constant 
occupation  are  very  commonplace  people  indeed. 
But  even  in  this  our  country,  a  well  of  pure 
water  is  a  treasure.  In  some  parts^  a  single  well 
supplies  the  needs  of  an  entire  village.  And, 
in  strolling  through  the  green  lanes  and  rural 
roads  of  Old  England^  whenever  we  meet  with 
a  well  by  the  wayside,  we  invariably  find  near 
it,  or  at  no  great  distance,  a  hamlet,  or  cluster 
of  cottages,  sending  up  its  blue  smoke  quietly 
from  among  the  trees,  and  enriching  the  land- 
scape with  its  beauty.  Children  are  fond  of 
playing  about  a  well,  greatly  to  the  terror  of 
their  watchful  mothers;  dabbling  in  the  spilt 
water  that,  around  its  edge,  lies  sometimes  in 
little  pools;  swinging  on  the  windlass;  or  making 
mud  of  the  crystal  spring  with  pebbles:  and 
many  a  charming  group  have  we  seen  thus  em. 
ployed,  which  the  pencil  of  a  Gainsborough 
would  have  made  immortal.  To  us,  a  well  is  at 
all  times,  in  itself,  a  pleasure  to  behold ;  and 
we  love,  in  our  summer-eve  ramblings  through 
the  verdant  lanes,  dearly  love  to  stumble  upon 
one,  nooked  in  some  leafy,  lush  recess,  fern- 
fringed,  and  mossy  to  the  bottom,  whose  clear 
and  bubbling  waters  tempt  us  to  uncoil  the  rusty 
chain,  and  fetch  up  a  bumper  cool  as  the  polar 
ice,  and  grateful  as  cool.  We  have  said,  it  is  a 
certain  indication  of  the  near  proximity  of  those 
picturesque  abodes — those  snug,  suckle- wreathed, 
rose-.embowered,  romantic  dwellings,  for  which 
'^Merrie  England"  has  long  been  famed — the 
cottage  homes  of  her  peasantry.  And  here, 
turning  this  crook  of  the  lane  in  which  we  are 
wandering,  and  passing  through  the  shade 
of  this  brotherhood  of  trees  matted  over  our 
heads,  we  come,  somewhat  abruptly,  on  a  clus* 
ter  of  sweet  cots,  standing,  in  social  fellowship, 
side  by  side. 

Oh,  ye  charming  habitations,  that  seem  the 
favourite  abodes  of  peace  and  happiness !  long, 
long  may  ye  be  at  a  distance  from  the  great  and 
noisy  world— 

The  crowds  the  hum,  the  shoek  of  men  1 
Long  may  the  cares  and  troubles,  the  vices 
and  follies,  the  heartlessness  and  hollow  deceit 
of  the  world,  be  unknown  in  your  embowered 
walls,  beneath  your  mossy  and  tree^sheltered 
ToofiEi !  May  the  toiling  slaves  of|commerce,  the 
thunder  of  forge  and  loom,  never  scare  away 
that  healthy  quiet  which  abides  with  you  in  this 
verdant  and  sequestered  locality  1  May  the  gale 
of  heaven,  now  bearing  on  its  wings  the  sweet  spoil 
of  your  garden-plots,  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  the  delicious  odours  of  the  bean  and 
clover  blossom,  never  be  contaminated  with  any 
of  the  noisome  smokes  and  smells  of  crowded 
cities,  stretching  in  foul  overgrowth  across  the 
face  of  the  land,  and  converting  the  daisied 
meadow  into  a  wretched  court,  the  green  lane 
into  a  close  and  squalid  alley,  the  rustic  dwell- 
ing of  the  peasant  into  a  workshop  for  the  me- 
chanic ;  but  (as  Goldsmith  beautifully  says)  may 
every  breeze  breathe  health,  and  erery  sound  be 


but  the  echo  of  tranquillity)!  O  Peace  !  that  pre* 
forest  the  humble  habitation  of  the  cottager  to 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  and  great,  forsake  not 
these  quiet  abodes  !  Let  them  ever  be  sacred  to 
thee,  and  to  the  joys  which  are  thine  offspring  I 
Preserve  them  in  the  entirety  of  their  loveliness; 
protect  them  from  desecration ;  and  may  the 
charm  that  now  hangs  around  them  in  their 
beauty,  abide  with  them  for  ever ! 

That  bilious  son  of  Song — that  Rembrandt  of 
poets — ^the  shade-loving,  shade-painting  Crabbe 
^could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
peace  might  be  found  in  the  peasant's  eottage. 
But  Crabbe's  perceptions  were  unhealthy.  He 
loved  not  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
He  had  a  fine  eye  for  the  glooms  of  life ;  but 
the  sunshine  he  beheld  through  a  smoked  glass. 
Hear  him : — 


Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  mnl 

Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet 

Qo  ! — if  the  peaoefiil  cot  year  praises  shaie«» 

Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there; 

If  peace  he  his — that  droopinf,  weaij  sire; 

Or  theirs — that  oflFipring  roand  their  feeble  fire ; 

Or  hers — that  matron  pale,  whose  trembUnf  hand 

Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  the  ezpiiinf  brand  I 

Then  says  he : — 

fiy  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot 

As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not. 

The  picture,  certainly,  is  anything  but  a  pleasing 
one.  It  is  all  shade,  without  a  9pot  of  light. 
One  would  imagine  Crabbe  had  been  distraining 
for  tithes  !  Pity  he  so  delighted  in  the  dis- 
agreeable— so  loved  to  behold  the  wretchedness 
he  describes  so  well — was  so  fond  of  searching 
for  it — had  so  exquisite  a  faculty  for  finding  it 
out — so  keen  a  nose  for  carrion !  Pity  he  had  a 
jaundiced  eye  !  Pity  he  had  no  heart  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature — no  organ  for  the  bright  side 
of  life — no  taste  for  the  cheerful,  the  lovely,  the 
enchanting — no  skill  to  detect  the  good  and  the 
bewitching !  Had  he  painted  the  agreeable  with 
the  same  truth,  the  same  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  described  what  ehocke  and  dUguets,  his 
readers  would  have  been  grateful  indeed. 

Notwithstanding  Crabbe's  unprepossessing 
picture  of  rural  life  and  rural  felicity,  the  wish 
of  "  Memory's"  poet  will  find  an  echo  in  many  a 
heart : — 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  a  hill ; 

A  be^hive*s  hum  shall  aoothe  mine  ear; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near  I 

Let  us  sit  upon  this  rude  stile,  in  the  shade 
of  this  fine  umbrageous  sycamore,  and  contem- 
plate, for  a  few  moments,  the  oharma  of  the 
cottage  group  before  us.  How  sweetly  the 
evening  sun  looks  upon  them  in  their  beauty, 
shedding  his  golden  light  upon  thatch  and  wall, 
and  streaming  through  the  flower-fringed  lattice, 
with  a  blaze  and  brilliancy  like  to  a  conflagration ! 
How  lovely  the  cluster  of  lilacs  nodding  over 
that  mossy  roof  1  And  those  branching  oaks, 
still  higher,  beside  which  the  thin  blue  smoke 
curls  slowly  and  gracefully  to  the  bluer  sky ! 
How  charming  the  old  elder,  by  yon  cottage 
paling,  bedight  with  ereamy  bunches  of  blossom 
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^the  promiM  of  a  delicioiiB  cordial  for  winter 
ni^bto !  By  the  hj,  the  picture  of  an  English 
cot  would  be  incomplete  without  this  appendage : 
it  cuioot  dispense  with  the  elder  tree,  growing 
by  the  little  wicket^  or  nooked  in  a  corner  of 
the  garden.  This  characteristic  must  not  be 
4)rerlooked.  And  uee,  around  that  humble  door, 
the  bowery  screen  of  thick  nasturtium,  with  its 
rind-green  leaves,  round  and  smooth,  and  flamy 
onsge-coloured  blossoms  !  How  very  beauti- 
ful the  crowd  of  roses  blushing  on  yonder  white- 
wuhed  wall,  and  soaring  to  the  roof!  They 
bring  to  recollection  the  words  of  Coleridge—- 

— ^— —  Oar  tallest  rote 
Peep*d  at  the  chamber  window. 

Brightly  that  little  casement  looks  out  from  the 
coil  of  woodbine  with  which  it  is  enwreathed, 
lilce  a  joyous  and  glittering  eye!  How  snug  is 
yon  cottage  porch,  with  its  leafy  walls,  and  one 
mde  teat !  How  sweet  a  place  to  sit  in,  after 
the  toils  of  the  day ;  breathing  the  freshness  of 
heaven's  pure  breezes ;  listening  to  the  loud- 
voiced  thrush — the  fall  of  distant  waters — the 
ringing  voices  of  playful  children ;  inhaling  the 
fiigrance  of  flowers— the  breath  of  new-mown 
hay;  gazing  on  the  blue  sky's  witchery — the 
grandeur  of  the  stately  cloud — the  magnificent 
sunset — the  gentle  rising  of  the  silver  moon — 
the  first  faint  appearance  of  the  stars ;  soothed 
by  the  soft  hush  of  evening,  and  partaking 
largely  of  that  peace  which  lies  around ! 

Step  nearer^  and  let  us  peep  over  those  palings 
iDto  the  little  garden-plot  so  redolent  of  sweet 
odours.  See  !  in  yonder  comer,  the  cottager  is 
at  work,  turning  up  the  soiL  Hark  to  the  tinkle 
of  his  spade  as  it  hits  against  the  pebbles  !  and 
with  what  a  ring  the  light  dry  earth  leaves  it, 
as  he  labours  with  might  and  main  to  accomplish 
his  bit  of  digging  before  nightfall !  How  he 
nerres  himself  to  the  task  !  No  shuffling — no 
itraight-backs  !  He  has  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do,  and  to  do  it  quickly  ;  and  it  is 
fine  to  behold  the  activity  of  his  brawny  arms, 
ud  the  play  of  his  lusty  sinews. 

How  neat  that  flower-border  round  the  cot- 
tage wall,  edged  with  daisies !  The  good  man 
obviously  prides  himself  in  keeping  it  orderly 
>nd  trim.  There  you  perceive  a  knot  or  two  of 
choice  pinks :  bunches  of  sweetwilliam,  in  rich 
varieties ;  lupines ;  the  elegant  larkspur ;  candy- 
tuft ;  crowds  of  glowing  poppies;  and  the  French- 
nun's  darling — ^fragrant  mignonette.  Here  is 
the  flaming  orange-lily,  in  all  its  glory ;  the 
Awble  marygold ;  the  clustering  pansy,  "  rich 
tad  rare ;"  nasturtium,  with  its  host  of  blooms ; 
^  the  queen  of  flowers,  the  rose.  Beside  the 
window  towers  the  lofty  hollyhock  ;  and  sweet- 
pew  conspire  to  keep  the  open  lattice  in  leafy 
bondage.  ' 

lender  the  hawthorn,  on  the  bank  by  the 
ticket,  Tabby,  the  cottage  cat,  has  couched 
herself  in  the  sun,  keenly  alive  to  every  motion 
in  the  long  grass  and  leaves  around  her ;  whilst 
therestleas  magpie,  in  the  wicker  cage  that  hangs 
^ide  the  door,  looks  cunningly  about  him,  and 
clttttera,  voluble  and  loud. 


Stroll  we  on  a  few  paces  to  where  the  children 
are  at  play  in  the  lane. 

Bless  them  !  We  love  to  hear  their  sweet 
voices  ringing  cheerily  and  clear  under  the  open 
sky.  We  love  those  noisy  games  of  which  they 
are  so  fond — the  mirth  that  startles  Echo  from 
her  sleep— 

And  shews  the  native  gladness  of  their  hearts. 

Here  they  are,  bareheaded,  and  some  of  them 
barefooted,  but  health  blooming  upon  their 
cheeks,  and  rapture  sparkling  in  their  eyes. 
Look  at  this  little  party  gambolling  on  the 
greensward.  Over  they  go— heels  over  head ! 
What  care  they  for  the  hard  knocks  they  get 
in  falling !  And  how  delighted  are  they — what  a 
shout  of  merriment  is  set  up-— when  one  of  their 
number  rolls  into  the  ditch  !— Happy  children, 
tumble  on  ! — gambol  whilst  ye  may  ! — the  days 
are  coming  when  you  must  toil  for  the  poor  pit. 
tance  that  buys  you  daily  bread  ;  when  the  cares 
of  life  will  weigh  heavily  on  your  hearts,  now  so 
bounding  and  so  elated!  Enjoy  the  blissful 
present,  then,  as  much  as  ye  can — there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.     Over  again  ! 

See  that  young  urchin,  with  red  cheeks  and 
flaxen  curls,  paddling  in  the  runnel  that  bustles 
along  under  yon  hedge-side  !  How  he  loves  to 
feel  the  cool  water  dance  over  his  toes !  How 
eagerly  he  pounces  upon  the  minnow  that  darts 
from  beneath  the  mossy  stone  before  him,  or 
comes  flitting  down  the  stream !  How  he  flogs 
the  tall  weeds  with  his  stick  ;  and  delights  in 
making  a  puddle  of  the  crystal  brooklet ! 

Observe  that  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  in  the 
blue  frock,  with  the  toddling  youngster  by  her 
side  !  She  is  making  a  garden  in  the  dust,  with 
twigs  of  trees,  flowers  plucked  from  the  hedge- 
row, white  pebbles,  and  bits  of  broken  crockery 
picked  up  in  the  lane.  And  how  pleased  is  little 
Davie  with  the  contrivance  !  Now  he  fetches  a 
stone  and  stops  up  a  gap  in  the  border — now  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  an  unmeaning  straw,  sticking 
it  with  profoundest  judgment  in  the  middle  of 
the  miniature  walk,  or  exactly  in  the  place  where 
it  should  not  be.  With  the  spirit  of  mischief, 
he  now  runs  over  the  laboured  work,  and  de- 
stroys their  little  Eden,  trampling  under  foot  its 
flowrets  and  its  bowers, 


<<  And  laughs  to  see  the  rain  he  has  wrought ! 


ft 


See,  he  is  now  astride  the  grazing  ass,  supported 
by  his  sister.  How  he  kicks  and  jumps,  and 
opens  wide  his  eyes,  and  fancies  himself  going  to 
market ! — Now  he  is  unsupported — his  sister  has 
withdrawn  her  arm.  How  grave,  how  motion, 
less !  His  tiny  faculties  seem  to  be  busily  ques- 
tioning the  danger.  The  ass  lifts  a  leg— Davie's 
courage  fails  him — he  makes  a  comical  wry  face, 
and  begins  to  whimper — and  Davie  stretches  out 
his  little  arms  for  help!— What  a  delightful 
poem  is  that  of  Mary  Howitt's  on  little  children  I 
Here  it  is.  Reader !  if  thou,  like  ourself,  art 
fond  of  the  prattling  and  engaging  creatures  of 
which  it  speaks,  thou  wilt  love  it,  and  take  it  tp 
|hy  heart  for  eyer. 
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Sportlof  thToiig:h  tlie  Ibntt  wid«y 
Playing  by  the  water-side, 
Wandering  o*er  the  heathy  felU, 
Down  within  the  woodland  dellii 
All  among  the  mountalni  wild, 
Dwelleth  many  a  little  child  ! 

In  the  haron*8  hall  of  pride, 
By  the  poor  man^a  dull  flredde, 
'Mid  the  mighty,  'mid  the  mean, 
Little  children  may  be  seen ; 
Like  the  flowers  that  spring  up  fair, 
Bright  and  countless  everywhere  ! 

In  the  far  isles  of  the  main. 
In  the  deserts  lone  domain. 
In  the  savage  monntain  glen, 
*Mong  the  tribes  of  swarthy  men  { 
Wheresoe*er  a  foot  hath  gone, 
WheiesoeVr  the  sun  hath  shone. 
On  a  league  of  peopled  ground, 
Little  children  may  be  found  ! 

Blessings  on  them !— they  in  me 
Move  a  kindly  sympathy, 
With  their  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
With  their  laughter  and  their  tears, 
With  their  wonder  so  intense, 
And  their  small  experience ! 

Little  children,  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  yon  known  $ 
'Mid  its  labours  and  ite  cares, 
*Mid  its  sufferings  and  its  snares ; 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  flfom  strife, 
In  the  world  of  lore  and  liA^ 


Where  no  sinfU  thing  hath  trod 
In  the  presence  of  our  God  { 
Spotless,  blameless,  gloriAed, 
Little  children,  ye  abide  I 

We  seldom  behold  children  at  their  play  wilh. 
out  being  carried  back  to  the  dayn  of  our  ova 
childhood,  when  we  were  one  of  thoie  "«v» 
things/'  and  loved  to  gambol  on  the  g^ensward, 
and  gather  buttercups  in  the  fields.  Many  a 
little  garden  have  we  made  in  the  dust,  loaded 
ourselves  with  many  a  big  posy,  chased  many  a  but- 
terfly and  young  bird«  in  those  early  days.  Hosr 
light  was  our  heart  then  !  Hoer  blithe  our  spirit, 
with  scarce  a  taint  of  care !  With  what  speed 
and  rapture  we  bounded  to  our  merry  playfel- 
lows I  How  ire  shouted,  and  ran,  and  leapt  for 
joy !  Sweet  days  of  our  childhood ! — how  bright 
ye  were  !-*Why  passed  ye  so  soon  away  ?  Wlij 
were  ye  so  fleeting  and  so  transitory  ?  In  oar 
depressed  and  sorrowful  moments,  when  care  sits 
gloomily  on  our  brow,  when  troubles  encompaci 
us,  and  a  weight  of  sadness  lies  at  our  heart, 
we  cast  an  eye  back  to  the  morning  of  oar  life, 
and,  from  its  unclouded  sunniness,  a  cheering  ray 
steals  into  our  sotil,  and  dispeb,  for  a  time,  all 
gloom.  What  would  we  not  give  to  b«  a  cJiild 
once  more ! 


SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(^Continued  from  our  March  A'umber*) 


Passing  onwards  from  Brathay,  a  ride  of 
about  forty  minutes  carries  you  to  the  summit 
of  a  wild  heathy  tract,  along  which,  even  at  noon- 
day, few  sounds  are  heard  that  indicate  the 
presence  of  man,  except  now  and  then  a  wood- 
man's axe,  in  some  of  the  many  coppicewoods 
scattered  about  that  neighbourhood.  In  North- 
ern England  there  are  no  sheep-bells ;  which  is 
an  unfortunate  defect,  as  regards  the  full  im- 
pression of  wild  solitudes,  whether  amongst  un- 
dulating heaths  or  towering  rocks :  at  any  rate, 
it  is  so  felt  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
trained  to  its  soothing  effects,  upon  the  hills  of 
Somersetshire — the  Cheddar,  the  Mendip,  or  the 
Quantock — or  any  other  of  those  breeay  downs, 
which  once  constituted  such  delightful  local  dis- 
tinctions for  four  or  five  counties  in  that  south- 
west angle  of  England.  At  all  hours  of  day  or 
night,  this  silvery  tinkle  was  delightful ;  but, 
after  sunset,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  gathering 
twilight,  heard  (as  it  always  was)  intermittingly, 
and  at  great  varieties  of  distance,  it  formed  the 
most  impressive  incident  for  the  ear,  and  the 
most  in  harmony  with  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  scenery,  that,  perhaps,  anywhere  exists — 
not  excepting  even  the  natural  sounds,  the 
swelling  and  dying  intonations  of  insects 
wheeling  in  their  vesper  flights.  Silence  and 
desolation  are  never  f^t  so  profoundly  as  when 


they  are  interrupted  by  solemn  sounds,  recurring 
by  uncertain  intervals,  and  from  distant  places. 
But  in  these  Westmoreland  heaths,  and  unin. 
habited  ranges  of  hilly  ground,  too  often  nothing 
is  heard,  except,  occasionally,  the  wild  cry  of  a 
bird — the  plover,  the  snipe,  or  perhaps  the  raven's 
croak.  The  general  impression  is,  therefore,  cheer- 
less; and  the  more  are  you  rejoiced  when,  looking 
down  from  some  one  of  the  eminences  which  you 
have  been  gradually  ascending,  you  descry,  at 
a  great  depth  below,*  the  lovely  lake  of 
Coniston,  The  head  of  this  lake  ia  the  part 
chiefly  interesting,  both  from  the  sublime  cha- 
racter of  the  mountain  barriers,  and  from  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  little  valleys  at  their  base.  On  a 
little  verdant  knoll,  near  the  north-eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  stands  a  small  villa,  called  Tent 
Lodge,  built  by  Colonel  Smith,  and  for  many  years 

*  The  approach  from  AmblMide  or  Hawkahead,  thou^b 
fine,  is  far  leM  lo  tlian  that  from  Grasmerc,  tbron^h  tbt 
Vale  of  Til  berth waite,  to  which,  for  a  coup  He  tKeatn^ 
I  recollect  nothing  equaL  Taking  the  left-hand  iomI, 
10  at  to  make  for  Monk  Coniston,  and  not  for  Church 
Coniitun,  you  ascend  a  pretty  steep  hill,  from  wbich,  at 
a  certain  point  of  the  little  goi^e  or  haw9$y  (i.  r.  hnlt^ 
neck  or  thront,  vii.,  the  dip  in  any  hill  through  which 
the  road  is  led,)  the  whole  lake,  of  aix  miles  iu  leojEih, 
and  the  beautiful  foregrounds,  all  roth  upon  the  eye  with 
the  effect  of  a  pantomimic  surpriie— not  by  a  graduated 
refelatioD,  but  by  an  iuetsataneous  flash* 
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oecopied  by  big  family.  That  daughter  of  Colonel 
Smith  who  drew  the  public  attention  so  power- 
hWj  upon  henelf  by  the  splendour  of  her  attain- 
nenti,  had  died  some  months  before  I  came  in- 
to the  eountry.    But  yetj  as  I  was  subsequently 
aequainted  with  her  family  through  the  Lloyds, 
(who  were  within  an  easy  drive  of  Tent  Lodge>) 
and  u,  moreover,  with  regard  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith  henelf,  I  came  to  know  more  than  the 
world  knew— drawing  my  knowledge  from  many 
of  her  friends,  but  especially  from  Mrs  Hannah 
Horei  who  had  been  intimately  connected  with 
her;  for  these  reasons,  I  shall  rehearse  the 
leading  points  of  her  story;  and  the  rather,  be- 
caitie  her  family,  who  were  equally  interested 
in  that  story,  long  continued  to  form  part  of  the 
lake  society.    On  my  first  becoming  acquainted 
vith  MIm  Smith's  pretensions,  it  is  very  true 
that  i  regarded  them  with  but  little  concern ; 
fornothing  ever  interests  me  less  than  great 
philological  attainments,  or  at  least  that  mode 
of  philological  learning  which  consists  in  mas- 
tery over  languiiges.    But  one  reason  for  this 
indiference  is,  that  the  apparent  splendour  is  too 
often  s  false  one.  They  who  know  a  vast  number 
of  languages,  rarely  know  any  one  with  accuracy; 
and  the  more  they  gain  in  one  way,  the  more 
they  lose  in  another.    With  Miss  Smith,  how- 
ever,  I  gradually  came  to  know  that  this  was  not 
the  case ;  or,  at  any  rate,  but  partially  the  case ; 
for^  of  some  languages  which  she  possessed,  and 
thoietfae  least  accessible,  it  appeared,  finally, 
^  she  had  even  a  critical  knowledge.     It 
created  also  a  secondary  interest  in  these  diffi- 
cult accomplishments    of   hers,  to.  find    that 
ther  were  so  very  extensive.    Secondly,  That 
they  were  pretty  nearly  all  of  self-acquisition. 
Thirdly,  That  they  were  borne  so  meekly,  and 
vith  uoaffected  absence  of  all  ostentation.    As 
to  the  first  point,  it  appears  (from  Mrs  H. 
Bovdler  s  Letter  to  Dr  Mummsen,  the  friend  of 
Klopstock)  that  she  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Latin^  the 
German,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew  languages. 
She  had   no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
V^ac,  the  Arabic^  and  the  Persic.    She  was  a 
;ood  geometrician  and  algebraist.    She  was  a 
very  expert  musician.    She  drew  from  nature, 
^^  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  perspective. 
Finally,  she    manifested  an    early  talent  for 
P^try;  but,  from  pure  modesty,  destroyed  most 
9f  what  she  had  written,  as  soon  as  her  acquaint- 
toce  with  the  Hebrew  models  had  elevated  the 
standard  of  true  poetry  in  her  mind,  so  as  to  dis- 
1^  her  with  what  she  now  viewed  as  the 
t^nuDCM  and  inefiiciency  of  her  own  perform- 
*QCM.    As  to  the  second  point — that  for  these 
attainments  she  was  indebted,  almost  exclusively, 
to  her  own  energy ;  this  is  placed  beyond  all 
^ht,  by  the  fact,  that  the  only  governess  she 
ever  had  (a  young  lady  not  much  beyond  her 
<>^  ap;e)  did  not  herself  possess^  and  therefore 
Mnld  not  have  communicated,  any  knowledge  of 
W^agM*  beyond  a  little  French  and  Italian. 
Finally,  as  to  the  modesty  with  which  she  wore 
her  distinotioQs,  that  is  sufficiently  established 


by  every  page  of  her  printed  works,  and  her 
letters*  Greater  diffidence,  as  respected  herself^ 
or  less  willingness  to  obtrude  her  knowledge 
upon  strangers,  or  even  upon  those  corres- 
pondents who  would  have  wished  her  to  make  a 
little  more  display,  cannot  be  imagined*  And 
yet  I  repeat,  that  her  knowledge  was  as  sound 
and  as  profound  as  it  was  extensive.  For,  taking 
only  one  instance  of  this,  her  Translation  of  Job 
has  been  pronounced,  by  Biblical  critics  of  the 
first  rank,  a  work  of  real  and  intrinsic  value, 
without  any  reference  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  translator,  or  without  needing  any  allowances 
whatever.  In  particular,  Dr  Magee,  the  cele^ 
brated  writer  on  the  Atonement,  and  subse- 
quently  a  dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church— cer^ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  qualified  judges  at  that 
time-— describes  it  as  "  conveying  more  of  the 
character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  English^ 
than  any  other  translation  whatever  that  wa 
possess."  So  much  for  the  scholarship ;  whUst 
he  rightly  notices,  in  proof  of  the  translator's 
taste  and  discretion,  that  '^  from  the  received 
version  she  very  seldom  unnecessarily  deviates :" 
thus  refusing  to  disturhr  what  was,  generally 
speaking,  so  excellent  and  time-hallowed  for 
any  dazzling  effects  of  novelty  ;  and  practising 
this  forbearance  as  much  as  possible,  notwith- 
standing novelty  was,  after  ail,  the  main  at- 
traction  upon  which  the  new  translation  must 
rest. 

The  example  of  her  modesty,  however,  is  not 
more  instructive  than  that  of  her  continued 
struggle  with  difficulties  in  pursuing  knowledge^ 
and  with  misfortunes  in  supporting  a  Christian 
fortitude.  I  shall  briefly  sketch  her  story :— She 
was  born  at  Burnhall,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776.  Early  in 
178S,  when  she  had  just  entered  her  sixth  year, 
her  parents  removed  into  Suffolk,  in  order  to  be 
near  a  blind  relation,  who  looked  with  anxiety 
to  the  conscientious  attentions  of  Mrs  Smith,  in 
superintending  his  comforts  and  interests.  This 
occupation  absorbed  so  much  of  her  time,  that 
she  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a 
stranger  in  directing  the  studies  of  her  daughter* 
An  opportunity  just  then  offered  of  attaining 
this  object,  concurrently  with  another  not  less 
interesting  to  herself,  viz.,  that  of  offering  an 
asylum  to  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  been 
thrown  adrift  upon  the  world  by  the  misfortunes 
of  her  parents.  They  had  very  suddenly  fallen 
from  a  station  of  distinguished  prosperity ;  and 
the  young  lady  herself,  then  barely  sixteen,  was 
treading  that  path  of  severe  adversity,  upon 
which,  by  a  most  singular  parallelism  of  ill- 
fortune,  her  young  pupil  was  destined  to  follow 
her  steps  at  exactly  the  same  age.  Being  so  pre- 
maturely caUed  to  the  office  of  governess,  this 
young  lady  was  expected  rather  to  act  as  an 
elder  companion,  and  as  a  lightener  of  the  fatigues 
attached  to  their  common  studies,  than  exactly 
as  their  directress.  And,  at  all  events,  from 
her  who  was  the  only  even  nominal  governess 
that  Miss  Smith  ever  had,  it  is  certain  that  she 
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'COttld  have  learned  little  or  nothing^.  Tbis 
arrangement  subsisted  between  two  and  three 
years^  when  the  death  of  their  blind  kinsman 
-allowed  Mr  Smith's  family  to  leave  Suffolk  and 
resume  their  old  domicile  of  Bumhall.  But 
from  this,  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  treacherous 
prosperity,  they  were  summoned,  in  the  following 
year,  (June,  1785,)  to  the  splendid  inheritance 
of  Piercefield — a  show -place  upon  the  river  Wye; 
•and,  next  after,  Tintern  Abbey  and  the  river 
itself — an  object  of  attraction  to  all  who  then 
visited  the  Wye. 

A  residence  on  the  Wye,  besides  its  own 
•natural  attraction,  has  this  collateral  advantage, 
•that  it  brings  Bath  (not  to  mention  Clifton  and 
•the  hot-wells)  within  a  visiting  distance  for 
people  who  happen  to  have  carriages ;  and  Bath, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ssy,  besides  its  station- 
ary body  of  polished  and  intellectual  residents, 
iias  also  a  floating  casual  population  of  eminent 
or  interesting  persons,  gathered  into  this  focus 
from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  Amongst  the 
literary  connexions  which  the  Piercefield  family 
had  formed  in  Bath,  was  one  with  Mrs  Bowdler 
and  her  daughter — two  ladies  not  distinguished 
by  any  very  powerful  talents,  but  sufficiently 
tinctured  with  literature  and  the  love  of  litera- 
ture to  be  liberal  in  their  opinions.  And,  fortu- 
nately, (as  it  turned  out  for  Miss  Smith,)  they 
were  eminently  religious :  but  not  in  a  bigotted 
way;  for  they  were  conciliating  and  winning  in 
the  outward  expression  of  their  religious  charac- 
ter ;  capable  of  explaining  their  own  creed  with 
intelligent  consistency ;  and,  finally,  were  the 
women  to  recommend  any  creed,  by  the  sanctity 
and  the  benignity  of  their  own  lives.  This 
strong  religious  bias  of  the  two  Bath  ladies,  oper- 
ated in  Miss  Smith's  favour  by  a  triple  service. 
First  of  all,  it  was  this  depth  of  religious  feel- 
ing, and,  consequently,  of  interest  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  originally  moved  the  elder  Mrs 
Bowdler  to  study  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as 
the  two  languages  in  which  they  had  been  origi- 
nally delivered.  And  this  example  it  was  of /ema/e 
triumph  over  their  difficulties,  together  with  the 
proof  thus  given  that  such  attainments  were 
entirely  reconcilable  with  feminine  gentleness, 
which  first  suggested  to  Miss  Smith  the  project 
of  her  philological  studies ;  and,  doubtless,  these 
studies,  by  the  constant  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tion which  they  afforded,  overspread  the  whole 
field  of  her  life  with  pleasurable  activity.  **  From 
the  above-mentioned  visit,"  aays  her  mother, 
writing  to  Dr  Randolph,  and  referring  to  the 
visit  which  these  Bath  ladies  had  made  to 
Piercefield — "  from  the  above-mentioned  visit  I 
date  the  turn  of  study  which  Elizabeth  ever 
after  pursued,  and  which  I  firmly  believe  the 
amiable  conduct  of  our  guests  first  led  her  to 
delight  in."  Secondly,  to  the  religious  sym- 
pathies which  connected  these  two  ladies  with 
Aiiss  Smith,  was  owing  the  fervour  of  that  friend- 
ahip,  which  afterwards,  in  their  adversity,  the 
Piercefield  family  found  more  strenuously  ex. 
erted  in  their  behalf  by  the  Bowdlers  than  by 
|dl  the  rest  of  their  coiinextons.    And,  finally,  it 


was  this  piety  and  religious  resignation,  with 
which  she  had  been  herself  inoculated  by  her 
Bath  friends,  that,  throughout  the  calamitous  era 
of  her  life,  enabled  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  to 
maintain  her  own  cheerfulnesa  unbroken,  and 
greatly  to  support  the  failing  fortitude  of  her 
mother. 

This  visit  of  her  Bath  friends  to  Piercefield— 
•o  memorable  an  event  for  the  whole  subsequent 
life  of  Miss  Smith — occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1789 ;  consequently,  when  she  waa  just  twelve 
and  a  half  years  old.  And  the  impressions  then 
made  upon  her  childish,  but  unusually  thought- 
ful, mind,  were  kept  up  by  continual  oommuni. 
cations,  personal  or  written,  through  the  yean 
immediately  succeeding.  Just  two  and  a  half 
years  after,  in  the  very  month  when  Miss  Smith 
accomplished  her  fifteenth  year,  upon  occasion 
of  going  through  the  rite  of  ConfirmatioD,  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church, 
ahe  received  a  letter  of  religious  counsel — grave, 
affectionate,  but  yet  humble — from  the  elder 
Mrs  Bowdler,  which  might  almost  have  been 
thought  to  have  proceeded  from  a  writer  who 
had  looked  behind  the  curtain  of  fate,  and  had 
seen  the  forge  at  whose  fires  the  shafts  of  Heavea 
were  even  now  being  forged* 

Just  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this 
letter,  in  the  very  month  when  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  the  storm 
descended  upon  the  house  of  Piercefield.  The 
whole  estate,  a  splendid  one,  was  swept  away,  by 
the  failure  (as  [  have  heard)  of  one  banking- 
house  ;  nor  was  there  recovered,  until  some  years 
after,  any  slender  fragments  of  that  estate. 
Piercefield  was,  of  course,  sold ;  but  that  was  not 
the  heaviest  of  her  grievancea  to  Mies  SmitL 
She  was  now  far  advanced  upon  her  studious 
career ;  for  it  should  be  mentioned,  as  a  lesson  to 
other  young  ladies  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  unassisted  labour,  that,  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-one,  all  her  principal  acqui- 
sitions were  made.  No  treasure,  therefore,  could, 
in  her  eyes,  be  of  such  priceless  value  as  the 
Piercefield  library ;  but  this  also  followed  the 
general  wreck :  not  a  volume,  not  a  pamphlet, 
was  reserved  ;  for  the  family  were  prood  in  their 
integrity,  and  would  receive  no  favours  from  the 
creditors.  Under  this  scorching  test,  applied  te 
the  fidelity  of  friends,  many,  whom  Mrs  Smith 
mentions  in  one  of  her  letters  under  the  name 
of  "  summer  friends,"  fled  from  them  by  crowds: 
dinners,  balls,  soirees — credit,  influence,  sup- 
port— these  things  were  no  longer  to  be  had  from 
Piercefield.  But  more  annoying  even  than  the 
fickle  levity  of  such  open  deserters,  waa  the 
timid  and  doubtful  countenance,  as  1  have  heard 
Mrs  Smith  say,  which  was  still  offSered  to  them 
by  some  who  did  not  relish,  for  their  own  sakcf, 
being  classed  with  those  who  had  paid  their 
homage  only  to  the  fine  house  and  fine  e<{nipages 
of  Piercefield.  These  persons  continued,  therefore, 
to  send  invitations  to  the  family ;  but  so  frigidly, 
that  every  expression  manifested  but  too  forcibly 
how  disagreeable  was  the  duty  with  which  they 
were  complying ;  and  how  much  more  they  sub* 
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vHted  to  it  fbr  their  own  repntntion's  sake,  than 
for  ftoy  icindnen  they  felt  to  their  old  friends. 
JUn  Smith  wee  herself  a  very  haughty  womsn, 
and  it  maddened  her  to  he  the  object  of  conde- 
seensions  so  insolent  and  so  reluctant. 

Meantime^  her  daughter^  young  as  she  was^ 
became  the  moral  support  of  her  whole  family, 
and  the  foontun  from  which  they  all  drew  con- 
aolation  and  fortitude.  She  was  confirmed 
in  her  religious  tendencies  by  two  circumstances 
of  bar  recent  experience :  one  was,  that  she,  the 
sole  person  of  her  family  who  courted  religious 
consolations,  was  also  the  sole  person  who  had 
been  aole  to  maintain  cheerfulness  and  uniform 
spirits:  the  other  was,  that  although  it  could 
aot  be  truly  said  of  all  their  worldly  friends  that 
they  had  forsaken  them,  yet,  of  their  religious 
friends  it  eould  be  said,  not  one  had  done  so ; 
and  at  last,  when  for  some  time  they  had  been  so 
far  reduced  aa  not  to  have  a  roof  over  their 
beads,  by  one  of  these  religious  friends  it  was 
tbat  they  were  furnished  with  every  luxury  as 
veil  as  comfort  of  life ;  and,  in  a  spirit  of  such 
sisterly  kindness,  as  made  the  obligation  not 
painful  to  the  proudest  amongst  them. 

It  was  in  1792  that  the  Piereefield  family  had 
been  ruined ;  and  in  1794,  out  of  the  wrecks 
wbidi  had  then  been  gathered  together,  Mr 
Smith  (the  father  of  the  family)  bought  a  com- 
miaaion  in  the  army.  For  some  time  the  family 
continued  to  live  in  London,  Bath,  and  other 
parts  of  England ;  but,  at  length,  Mr  Smith's 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  west  of  Ireland  ; 
and  the  ladiee  of  his  family  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him  to  headquarters.  In  passing  through 
Wales,  (May,  1796,)  they  paid  a  visit  to  those 
lentimental  anchorites  of  the  last  generation, 
whom  so  many  of  us  roust  still  remember — Miss 
Ponaonby,  and  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  (a  sister  of 
Lord  Ormond,)  whose  hermitage  stood  near  to 
Llangollen,  and,  therefore,  close  to  the  uaual  Irish 
route,  by  way  of  Holyhead.  On  landing  in 
Ireland,  they  proceeded  to  a  seat  of  Lord  King, 
tton — a  kind-hearted,  hospitable  I  ri  ah  man,  who 
vaa  on  the  old  Pierceiield  list  of  friends,  and 
bad  never  wavered  in  his  attachment.  Here 
tbey  stayed  three  weeks.  Miss  Smith  renewed,  on 
tbia  occasion,  her  friendship  with  Lady  Isabella 
King,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Kingston  ;  and  a 
little  incident  connected  with  this  visit,  gave  her 
an  opportunity  afterwards  of  shewing  her  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  sacred  character  which  attaches 
to  gifts  of  friendship,  and  shewing  it  by  an  in. 
genlous  device,  that  may  be  worth  the  notice  of 
otber  young  ladies  in  the  same  case.  Lady 
Isabella  had  given  to  Miss  Smith  a  beautiful 
liorse,  called  Brunette.  In  process  of  time,  when 
tbey  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
uy  regimental  stables,  it  became  a  matter  of 
seeeasity  that  Brunette  should  be  parted  with. 
To  have  given  the  animal  away,  had  that  been 
otherwise  possible>  might  only  have  been  delay- 
ing the  sale  for  a  short  time.  After  some  de- 
vw, therefore.  Miss  Smith  adopted  this  plan: 
■hs  sold  Brunette ;  but  applied  the  whole  of  the 
price,  190  guineas^  to  the  purchase  of  a  splendid 


harp.  The  harp  was  christened  Brunette ;  and 
was  religiously  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Now  Brunette,  after  all,  must  have  died  in  a 
few  years ;  but,  by  translating  her  friend's  gift 
into  another  form,  she  not  only  connected  the 
image  of  her  distant  friend,  and  her  sense  of  that 
friend's  kindness,  with  a  pleasure  and  a  useful 
purpose  of  her  own,  but  she  conferred  on  that 
gift  a  perpetuity  of  existence. 

At  length  came  the  day  when  the  Smiths  were 
to  quit  Kingston  Lodge  for  the  quarters  of  the 
regiment.  And  now  came  the  first  rude  trial  of 
Mrs  Smith's  fortitude,  as  connected  with  points 
of  mere  decent  comfort.  Hitherto,  floating 
amongst  the  luxurious  habitations  of  opulent 
friends,  she  might  have  felt  many  privations  as 
regarded  splendour  and  direct  personal  power, 
but  never  as  regarded  the  primary  elements  of 
comfort,  warmth,  cleanliness,  convenient  ar* 
rangements.  But  on  this  journey,  which  was 
performed  hy  all  the  party  on  horseback,  it 
rained  incessantly.  They  reached  their  quar- 
ters  drenched  with  wet,  weary,  hungry,  forlorn. 
The.  quartermaster  had  neglected  to  give  any 
directions  for  their  suitable  accommodation — no 
preparations  whatever  had  been  made  for  receiv« 
ing  them  ;  and,  from  the  luxuries  of  Lord  King- 
ston's mansion,  which  habit  had  made  so  fami- 
liar to  them  all,  the  ladies  found  themselves 
suddenly  transferred  to  a  miserable  Irish  cabin 
—dirty,  narrow,  nearly  quite  unfurnished,  and 
thoroughly  disconsolate.  Mrs  Smith's  proud 
spirit  fairly  gave  way,  and  she  burst  out  into  a 
fit  of  weeping.  Upon  this,  her  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, [and  Mrs  Smith  herself  it  was  that  told 
the  anecdote,  and  often  she  told  it,  or  told  others 
of  the  same  character,  at  Lloyd'8,3  iu  a  gentle, 
soothing  tone,  began  to  suggest  the  many  bless- 
ings which  lay  before  them  in  life,  and  some 
even  for  this  evening. 

"  Blessings,  child  !" — her  mother  impatiently 
interrupted  her.  "  What  sort  of  blessings  ? 
Irish  blessings !— county  of  Sligo  blessings,  I 
fancy.  Or,  perhaps,  you  call  this  a  blessing  ?" 
holding  up  a  miserable  fragment  of  an  iron  rod, 
which  had  been  left  by  way  of  poker,  or  rather 
as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  assortment  of  fire- 
irons.  The  daughter  laughed ;  but  she  changed 
her  wet  dress  expeditiously,  assumed  an  apron  ; 
and  so  various  were  her  accomplishments,  that, 
in  no  long  time,  she  had  gathered  together  a 
very  comfortable  dinner  for  her  parents,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  a  currant  tart,  which  she 
had  herself  made,  in  a  tenement  absolutely  un« 
furnished  of  every  kitchen  utensil. 

I  n  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1 796,)  they  return- 
ed to  England  ;  and,  after  various  migrations 
through  the  next  four  years,  amongst  which  was 
another  and  longer  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1600, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  sequestered  vale 
of  Patterdale.  Here  they  had  a  cottage  upon 
the  banks  of  Ulleswater ;  the  most  gorgeous  of 
the  English  lakes,  from  the  rich  and  anciex.t 
woods  which  possess  a  great  part  of  its  western 
side ;  the  sublimest,  as  respects  its  mountain  ac- 
companiments, except  only,  perhaps,  Wastdale ; 
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and,  I  believe,  the  largest;  for,  though  only 
nine  miles  in  length,  and,  therefore,  shorter  by 
about  two  miles  than  Windermere,  it  averages 
a  greater  breadth.   Here,  at  this  time,  was  living 
Mr  Clarkson — that  son  of  thunder,  that  Titan, 
who  was  in  fact  the  one  great  Atlas  that  bore  up 
the  Slave-Trade  Abolition  cause — now  resting 
from  his  mighty  labours  and  nerve«shattering 
perils.    So  much  had  his  nerves  been  shattered  by 
all  that  he  had  gone  through  in  toil,  in  suffering, 
and  in  anxiety,  that,  for  many  years,  I  have  beard 
it  said,  he  found  himself  unable  to  walk  up  stairs 
without  tremulous  motions  of  his  limbs.    U  e  was, 
perhaps,  too  iron  a  man,  too  much  like  the  Taiu» 
of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  to  appreciate  so 
gentle  a  creature  as  Miss  Eliiabeth  Smith.    A 
more  suitable  friend,  and  one  who  thoroughly 
comprehended  her,  and  expressed  his  admiration 
for  her  in  verse,  was  Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Yan* 
wath,  a  Quaker,  a  man  of  taste,  and  of  delicate 
sensibility.      He  wrote  verses  occasionally;  and 
though  feebly  enough  as  respected  poetic  power, 
there  were  often  such  delicate  touches  of  feeling, 
such  gleams  of  real  tenderness,  in  some  redeem- 
ing part  of  each  poem,  that  even  Wordsworth 
admired  and  read  them  aloud  with  pleasure.  In. 
deed  Wordsworth  has  addressed  to  him  one  copy 
of   verses,  or  rather  to  his  spade,  which  was 
printed  in  the  collection  of  1807,   and  which 
Lord  Jeffrey,  after  quoting  one  line,  dismissed  as 
too  dull  for  repetition. 

During  this  residence  upon  Ulleswater  (winter 
of  1800)  it  was,  that  a  very  remarkable  incident 
befell  Miss  Smith.     I  have  heard  it  often  men. 
tioned,  and  sometimes  with  a  slight  variety  of 
circumstances;    but   I  here  repeat  it  from  an 
account  drawn  up  by  Miss  Smith  herself,  who 
was  most  literally  exact  and  faithful  to  the  truth 
in  all  reports  of  her  own  personal  experience. 
There  is,  on  the  western  side  of  Ulleswater,  a 
fine  cataract,  (or,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
a  force,)  known  by  the  name  of  Airey  Force; 
and  it  is  of  importance  enough,  especially  in 
rainy  seasons,  to  attract  numerous  visiters  from 
among  "  the  Lakers."    Thither,  with  some  pur- 
pose of  sketching,  not  the  whole  scene,  but  some 
picturesque  features  of  it,  Miss  Smitli  had  gone, 
quite  unaccompanied.  The  road  to  it  lies  through 
Gobarrow  Park ;  and  it  was  usual,  at  that  time, 
to  take  a  guide  from  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  keeper,  who  lived  in  Lyulph's  Tower 
*— a  solitary  hunting  lodge,  built  by  his  Grace 
for  the  purposes  of  an  annual  visit  which  he  used 
to  pay  to  his  estates  in  that  part  of  England. 
She,  however,  thinking  herself  sufficiently  fami- 
liar with  the  localities,  had  declined  to  encumber 
her    motions  with   such  an  attendant;    conse- 
quently she  was   alone.    For  half  an  hour,  or 
more,  she  continued  to  ascend ;   and,  being  a 
good  '^  cragswoman,"  from  the  experience  she 
had  won  in  Wales  as  well  as  in  northern  Kng. 
land,  she  had  reached  an  altitude  much  beyond 
what  would  generally  be  thought  corresponding 
to  the  time.    The  path  had  vanished  altogether  ; 
but  she  continued  to  pick  out  one  for  herself 
amongst  the  stones,  sometimes  receding  from  the  I 


farce,  sometimeB  approaching  it,  aeeording  tothe 
openings  allowed  by  the  scattered  maeaes  of  rock. 
Pressing  forward  in  this  hurried  way,  and  never 
looking  back,  all  at  once  she  found  herself  in  s 
little  stony  chamber,  from  which  there  wsi  no 
egress  possible  in  advance.     She  stopped  sad 
looked  up.     There  was  a  frightful  silence  in  the 
air.    She  felt  a  sudden  palpitation  at  her  heart, 
and  a  panic  from  she  knew  not  what.    Turning, 
however,  hastily,  she  eoun  wound  herself  oat  of 
this  aerial  dungeon  ;  but  by  steps  so  rapid  and 
agitated,  that,  at  length,  on  looking  round,  ihs 
found  herself  standing  at  the  brink  of  a  chasm, 
frightful  to  look  down.     That  way,  it  was  olesr 
enough,  all  retreat  was  Impossible ;  but,  on  tun- 
ing round,  retreat  seemed  in  every  direction 
alike  even  more  impossible.   Down  the  chasm,  at 
least,  she  might  have  leaped,  though  with  little  or 
no  chance  of  escaping  with  life ;  but  on  all  other 
quarters  it  seemed  to  her  eye  that,  at  no  prios, 
could  she  effect  an  exit,  since  the  rocks  stood 
round  her,  in  a  semicircus,  all  lofty,  all  perpen- 
dicular, all  glased  with  trickling  water,  or  smooth 
as  polished  porphyry.    Yet  how,  than,  had  ifae 
reached  the  point?     The  same  track,  if  ihe 
could  hit  that  track,  would  surely  secure  her 
escape.    Round  and  round  she  walked;  gased 
with  almost  despairing  eyes ;  her  breath  cams 
thicker  and  thicker;  for  path  she  could  not 
trace  by  which  it  was  possible  for  her  to  have 
entered.    Finding  herself  grow  more  and  more 
confused,  and  every  instant  nearer  to  sinking 
into  some  fainting  fit  or  convulsion,  she  resolved 
to  sit  down  and  turn  her  thoughts  quietly  into 
some  less  exciting  channel.     This  she  did ;  gra- 
dually recovered  some  self-possession ;  and  then 
suddenly  a  thought  rose  up  to  her,  that  she  wu 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  he  would  not  for. 
sake  her.     But  immediately  came  a  second  and 
reproving  thought — that  this  confidence  in  God'i 
protection  might  have  been  justified  had  the 
been  ascending  the  rocks  upon  any  mission  of 
duty  ;  but  what  right  could  eke  have  to  any  pro. 
vidential  deliverance,  who  had  been  led  thither 
in   a  spirit  of  levity  and  carelessneaa  ?     I  sm 
here  giving  her  view  of  the  case ;  for,  as  to  my- 
self, I  fear  greatlyj  that  if  her  steps  were  erring 
ones,  it  is  but  seldom  indeed  that  noue  aulree 
can  pretend  to  bn  treading  upon  right  paths. 
Once  again  she  rose ;   and,  supporting  herself 
tipon  a  little  sketch ing.stool  that  folded  up  into 
a  stick,  she  looked  upwards,  in  the  hope  that 
some  shepherd  might,  by  chance,  be  wandering  in 
those  aerial  regions;  but  nothing  oould  she  see 
except  the  tali  birches  growing  at  the  brink  of 
the  highest  summits,  and  the  clouds  slowly  sail- 
ing overhead.     Suddenly,  however,  as  she  swept 
the  whole  circuit  of  her  station  wiUi  her  alarmed 
eye,  she  saw  clearly,  about  900  yards  beyond  her 
own  position,  a  lady,  in  a  white  muslin  morning 
robe,  such  as  were  then  universally  worn  by 
young  ladies  until  dinner-time.    The  lady  beck- 
oned with  a  gesture  and  in  a  manner  that«  in  a 
moment,  gave  her  confidence  to  advano6~-4ev 
she  could  not  guess,  but  in  some  way  that  baffled 
all  power  to  retrace  it,  she  found  inilantaneottsly 
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the  outlet  whleh  previously  had  escaped  her. 
She  continued  to  advance  towards  the  lady^  whom 
oov,  ia  the  same  moment,  she  found  to  be  stand- 
ing upon  the  other  side  of  the /orc0^  and  also  to 
he  her  own  sister.  How  or  why  that  joung 
lidy,  whom  she  had  left  at  home  earnestly  occu- 
pied vith  her  own  studies,  should  have  followed 
and  overtaken  her,  filled  her  with  perplexity. 
Bttfc  this  was  no  situation  for  putting  questions  ; 
for  the  guiding  sister  began  to  descend,  and,  by  a 
few  simple  gestures^  just  serving  to  indicate 
when  Miss  Elizabeth  was  to  approach  and  when 
to  leave  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  she  gradually 
led  her  down  to  a  platform  of  rock,  from  which 
the  further  descent  was  safe  and  conspicuous. 
There  Miss  Smith  paused,  in  order  to  take  breath 
from  her  panic,  as  well  as  to  exchange  greetings 
and  questions  with  her  sister.  But  sister  there 
vai  none.  All  trace  of  her  had  vanished ;  and 
when,  in  two  hours  after,  she  reached  her  home^ 
Mist  Smith  found  her  sister  in  the  same  situa- 
tion and  employment  in  which  she  had  left  her ; 
aod  the  whole  family  assured  her  that  she  had 
sever  stirred  from  the  house. 

In  1801,  I  believe,  it  was  that  the  family  re. 
mored  from  Patterdale  to  Coniston.  Certainly 
they  were  settled  there  in  the  spring  of  180S ; 
for,  io  the  May  of  that  spring,  Miss  Elisabeth 
Hamilton— a  writer  now  very  much  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  by  her  *'  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
hornie,"  but  then  a  person  of  mark  and  author. 
ity  in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh — paid  a 
viiit  to  the  Lakes,  and  stayed  there  for  many 
montha,  together  with  her  married  sister,  Mrs 
Blake;  and  both  ladies  cultivated  the  friend- 
ahip  of  the  Smiths.  Miss  Hamilton  was  capti* 
Tsted  with  the  family;  and,  of  the  sisters  in 
particular,  she  speaks  as  of  persons  that,  *'  in 
the  days  of  paganism,  would  have  been  wor- 
shipped as  beings  of  a  superior  order,  so  ele. 
^otly  graceful  do  they  appear,  when,  with  easy 
motion,  they  guide  their  light  boat  over  the 
wareji."  And  of  Miss  Elizabeth,  separately,  she 
lays,  on  another  occasion  : — *'  1  never  before  saw 
10  much  of  Miss  Smith ;  and,  in  the  three  days 
she  spent  with  us,  the  admiration  which  I  had 
alvays  felt  for  her  extraordinary  talents,  and  as 
extraordinary  virtues,  was  hourly  augmented. 
She  is,  indeed,  a  most  charming  creature  ;  and, 
if  one  could  inoculate  her  with  a  little  of  the 
Scotch  frankness,  I  think  she  would  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  human  beings." 

About  four  years  had  been  delightfully  passed 
in  Coniston.  In  the  summer  of  1805,  Miss 
Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  her  fatal  illness  in 
the  following  way,  according  to  her  own  account 
of  the  case,  to  an  old  servant,  a  very  short  time 
hefore  she  died  i^*"  One  very  hot  evening,  in 
<fuly,  I  took  a  book,  and  walked  about  two  miles 
from  home,  when  I  seated  myself  on  a  stone  be- 
nds the  lake.  Being  much  engaged  by  a  poem 
1  was  reading,  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  sun 
▼as  gone  down,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  very 
heavy  dew,  till,  in  a  moment,  I  felt  struck  on 
the  disst  as  if  with  a  sharp  knife.  1  returned 
home,  but  said  nothing  of  the  pain.    The  next 


day,  being  also  very  hot,  and  every  one  busy  in 
the  hay.field,  I  thought  I  would  take  a  rake, 
and  work  very  hard  to  produce  perspiration,  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  remove  the  pain  ;  but  it 
did  not."  From  that  time,  a  bad  cough,  with 
oocasional  loss  of  voice,  gave  reason  to  suspect 
some  organic  injury  of  the  lungs.  Late  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  (1805,)  Miss  Smith  accom. 
panied  her  mother  and  her  two  younger  sisters 
to  Bristol,  Bathi  and  other  places  in  the  south, 
on  visits  to  various  friends.  Her  health  went 
through  various  fluctuations  until  May  of  the 
following  year,  when  she  was  advised  to  try 
Matlock.  Here,  after  spending  three  weeks, 
she  grew  worse;  and,  as  there  was  no  place 
which  she  liked  so  well  as  the  Lakes,  it  was  re- 
solved to  return  homewards.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  she  and  her  mother  returned  alone 
to  Coniston :  one  of  her  sisters  was  now  mar. 
ried ;  her  three  brothers  were  in  the  army  or 
navy ;  and  her  father  almost  constantly  with  his 
regiment.  Through  the  next  two  months  she 
faded  quietly  away,  sitting  always  in  a  tent,* 
that  had  been  pitched  upon  the  lawn,  and  which 
remained  open  continually  to  receive  the  fanning 
of  the  intermitting  airs  upon  the  lake,  as  well  at 
to  admit  the  bold  mountain  scenery  to  the  north* 
She  lived  nearly  through  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust, dying  on  the  morning  of  August  7 ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  last  night  are  thus  re* 
corded  by  her  mother : — "  At  nine  she  went  to 
bed.  I  resolved  to  quit  her  no  more,  and  went 
to  prepare  for  the  night.  Turpin  [Miss  Smith's 
maid]  came  to  say  that  Elizabeth  entreated  I 
would  not  stay  in  her  room.  I  replied^*' On 
that  one  subject  I  am  resolved :  no  power  on 
earth  shall  keep  me  from  her;  so,  go  to  bed 
yourself.'  Accordingly,  I  returned  to  her  room  ; 
and,  at  ten,  gave  her  the  usual  dose  of  lauda. 
num.  After  a  little  time,  she  fell  into  a  doze, 
and,  I  thought,  slept  till  one.  She  was  uneasy 
and  restless,  but  never  complained ;  and,  on  my 
wiping  the  cold  sweat  off  her  face,  and  bathing 
it  with  camphorated  vinegar,  which  1  did  very 
often  in  the  course  of  the  night,  she  thanked 
me,  smiled,  and  said — '  That  is  the  greatest 
comfort  I  have.'  She  slept  again  for  a  short 
time ;  and,  at  half. past  four,  asked  for  some 
chicken  broth,  which  she  took  perfectly  well. 
On  being  told  the  hour,  she  said — *  How  long 
ihi9  night  it  I'  She  continued  very  uneasy; 
and,  in  half  an  hour  after,  and  on  my  inquiring 
if  I  could  move  the  pillow^  or  do  anything  to 
rellAve  her,  she  replied — '  There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  quiet.'  At  six  she  said — *  I  must  get  up, 
and  have  some  mint  tea.'  I  then  called  for 
Turpin,  and  felt  my  angel's  pulse :  it  was  flutter- 
ing; and,  by  that,  I  knew  I  should  soon  lose 
her.  She  took  the  tea  well.  Turpin  began  to 
put  on  her  clothes,  and  was  proceeding  to  dresa 
her,  when  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  faithful 
creature's  shoulder,   became  convulsed  in  the 


*  And,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  the  house  af« 
terwards  raised  on  a  nelghboiiriiif  spot,  at  this  lime  tngm 
gested  by  Miw  Smith,  received  the  name  of  Tent  Lodge. 
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fftoe,  spoke  not,  looked  not,  and  in  ten  minutes 
expired." 

She  was  buried  in  Hawkshead  churchyard, 
where  a  email  tablet  of  white  marble  is  raieed 
to  her  memory,  on  which  there  is  the  scantiest 
record  that,  for  a  person  so  eminently  acoom. 
plished,  I  have  ever  met  with.  After  mentioning 
her  birth  and  age,  (twenty-nine,)  it  closes  thus : 
— -'^  She  possessed  great  talents,  exalted  virtues, 
and  humble  piety."  Anything  so  unsatisfactory 
or  so  commonplace  I  have  rarely  known.  As 
much,  or  more,  is  often  said  of  the  most  insipid 
people ;  whereas  Miss  Smith  was  really  a  most 
extraordinary  person.  I  have  conversed  with 
Mrs  Hannah  More  often  about  her ;  and  I  never 
failed  to  draw  forth  some  fresh  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  vast  extent  of  her  knowledge,  the 
simplicity  of  her  character,  the  gentleness  of  her 
manners,  and  her  unaffected  humility.  She 
passed,  it  is  true,  almost  inaudibly  through  life ; 
and  the  stir  which  was  made  after  her  death 
soon  subsided.  But  the  reason. was — that  she 
wrote  but  little !  Had  it  been  possible  for  the 
world  to  measure  her  by  her  powers,  rather  than 
her  performances,  she  would  have  been  placed, 
perhaps,  in  the  estimate  of  posterity,  at  the  head 
of  learned  women  ;  whilst  her  sweet  and  feminine 
character  would  have  rescued  her  from  all  sha- 
dow and  suspicion  of  that  reproach  which  too 
often  settles  upon  the  learned  character,  when 
supported  by  female  aspirants. 

The  family  of  Tent  Lodge  continued  to  reside 
at  Coniston  for  many  years;  and  they  were 
connected  with  the  Lake  literary  clan  chiefly 
throuirh  the  Lloyds  and  those  who  visited  the 
Lloyds;  for  it  is  another  and  striking  proof 
of  the  slight  hold  which  Wordsworth,  &c.,  had 
upon  the  public  esteem  in  those  days,  that  even 
Miss  Smith,  witli  all  her  excessive  diffidence  in 
judging  of  books  and  authors,  never  seems,  by 
any  one  of  her  letters,  to  have  felt  the  least  in- 
terest about  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge;  nor 
did  Miss  Hamilton,  with  all  her  etprit  de  eorpi 
and  acquired  interest  in  everything  at  all  bear, 
ing  upon  literature,  dver  mention  them  in  those 
of  her  letters  which  belong  to  the  period  of  her 
Lake  visit  in  1809 ;  nor,  for  the  six  or  seven 
months  which  she  passed  in  that  country,  and 
within  a  short  morning  ride  of  Grasmere,  did 
she  ever  think  it  worth  her  while  to  seek  an 
introduction  to  any  one  of  the  resident  authors. 

Yet  this  could  not  be  altogether  from  igno- 
ranee  that  such  people  existed;  for  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  the  intimate  and  admiring  friend  of 
Miss  Smith,  was  also  the  friend  of  Wordsworth ; 
and,  for  some  reason  that  I  never  could  fathom, 
he  was  a  sort  of  pet  with  Wordsworth.  Profes- 
sor Wilson  or  myself  were  never  honoured  with 
one  fine,  one  allusion,  from  his  pen ;  but  many 
a  person,  of  particular  feebleness,  has  received 
that  honour.  Amongst  these  I  may  rank  Tho- 
mas Wilkinson ;  not  that  I  wish  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  him  :  he  was  a  Quaker,  of  ele- 
gant habits,  rustic  simplicity,  and  with  tastes,  as 
Wordsworth  affirms,  "  too  pure  to  be  refined." 
His  cottage  was  seated  pot  far  from  the  great 


castle  of  the  Lowthers ;  and,  either  from  mere 
whim — as  sometimes  such  whims  do  posseft 
great  ladies — ^whims,  I  mesn,  for  drawing  abont 
them  odd-looking,  old-world  people,  as  piquant 
contrasts  to  the  fine  gentlemen  of  their  own  so- 
ciety, or  because  they  did  really  feel  a  homely 
dignity  in  the  plain-speaking  *'  Friend/'  and 
liked,  for  a  frolic,  to  be  ihoud  and  theed^or 
some  motive  or  other,  at  any  rate,  they  intro. 
duced  themselves  to  Mr  Wilkinson's  cottage; 
and  I  believe  that  the  connexion  was  afterwards 
improved  by  the  use  they  found  for  his  services 
in  forming  walks  through  the  woods  of  Lowther, 
and  leading  them  in  such  a  circuit  as  to  talce 
advantage  of  all  the  most  picturesque  stations. 
As  a  poet,  I  presume  that  Mr  Wilkinson  coold 
hardly  have  recommended  himself  to  the  notice 
of  Isdies  who  would  naturally  have  modelled 
their  tastes  upon  the  favourites  of  the  age.  A 
poet,  however,  in  a  gentle,  unassuming  way,  he 
was ;  and  he,  therefore,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
eorpt  litteraire  of  the  Lakes ;  and  Yanwath  to 
be  put  down  as  the  advanced  post  of  that  corpt 
to  the  north. 

Two,  families  there  still  remain,  which  I  am 
tempted  to  gather  into  my  g^oup  of  Lake  society 
—notwithstanding  it  is  true  that  the  two  most  in. 
teresting  members  of  the  first  had  died  a  little  be- 
fore the  period  at  which  my  sketch  commences ;  and 
the  second,  though  highly  intellectual  in  the  per- 
son of  that  particular  member  whom  I  have  chiefly 
to  commemorate,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  11- 
terary ;  and,  moreover,  belongs  to  a  later  period  of 
my  own  Westmoreland  experience — ^being,  at  the 
time  of  my  settlement  in  Grasmere,  a  girl  at  a 
boarding-school.  The  first  was  the  family  of  the 
Sympsons,  whom  Mr  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of, 
with  deep  interest,  more  than  once.  The  eldest 
son,  a  clergyman,  and,  like  Wordsworth,  an 
alumnui  of  Hawkshead  school,  wrote,  amongst 
other  poems,  ''  The  Vision  of  Alfred."  Of  these 
poems,  Wordsworth  says,  that  they  '*  are  little 
known ;  but  they  contain  passages  of  splendid 
description ;  and  the  versification  of  his  '  Fiiion' 
is  harmonious  and  animated."  This  is  much  for 
Wordsworth  to  say ;  and  he  does  him  even  the 
honour  of  quoting  the  following  illustrative 
simile  from  his  description  of  the  sylphs  in  mo- 
tion, (which  sylphs  constitute  the  machinery  of 
his  poem ;)  and,  probably,  the  reader  will  be  of 
opinion  that  this  passage  justifies  the  praise  of 
Wordsworth.  It  is  founded,  as  he  will  see,  on 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  heavens  in  Polar  la- 
titudes,  as  seen  by  reflection  in  polished  ice  at 
midnight. 

Lew  varying  hues  bsneath  the  Pole  adorn 
The  streamy  glories  of  the  Boreal  mom. 
That,  waving  to  and  fro,  their  radiance  shed 
On  Bothnia's  gulf,  with  glany  ice  o^erqiraad  ; 
Where  the  lone  natiTe»  at  he  homeward  glides, 
On  poUtbed  aandals  o*er  the  imprisoned  tidc% 
Sees,  at  a  glance,  abo?e  him  and  below, 
Two  rival  heayens  with  eqaal  splendour  glow ; 
Stars,  moons,  and  meteors,  ray  oppose  to  ray  ; 
And  solemn  midnight  pours  the  blaze  of  day. 

"  He  was  a  man,"  says  Wordsworth,  in  con- 
clusion, "  of  ardent  feeling ;  and  his  faoolties  of 
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wind,  ptttieolarly  his  memory^  were  extraor- 
dinary." Brief  notieee  of  his  life  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Westmoreland. 

fiat  it  was  the  father  of  this  Joseph  Sympson 
who  g^re  its  chief  interest  to  the  family.  Him 
Wordsworth  has  described^  at  the  same  time 
sketchings  his  history^  with  a  falness  and  aciroam* 
ftantiality  beyond  what  he  has  conceded  to  any 
other  of  the  real  personages  in  "  The  Excursion." 
"  A  priest  he  was  by  function ;"  but  a  priest  of 
that  daaa  which  is  now  annually  growing  nearer 
to  extinction  among  us,  not  being  supported  by 
toy  lympathies  in  this  age. 

Hit  courWy 
From  hia  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood*a  DOOUy 
Had  been  irregular — I  might  say  wild  ; 
By  books  uiiateadied»  by  his  pastoral  cars 
Too  littlo  checlc*d.    An  active,  ardent  mind  $ 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  lesource  and  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day ; 
Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games  ; 
A  genetoos  spirit,  and  a  body  strong, 
To  oope  with  stontest  champions  of  the  bowl- 
Had  earned  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights' 
Of  a  prn*d  TisiUnt  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  squire,  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Of  Dnke  or  Earl — ^from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 
Wjthdimwn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 
Iq  condescension  amongst  rural  gueats. 
With  tbeoe  high  comrades  he  had  revelled  lon^^ 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled. 
Till  the  heart  8icken*d. 

Slowly,  however,  and  indignantly   his  eyes 
opened  fully  to  the  windy  treachery  of  all  the 
promises  held  out  to  him ;  and,  at  length,  for 
nere  bread,  he  accepted,  from  an ''  un though t*of 
patron,"  a  most  '*  secluded  chapelry"  in  Cumber. 
Und.    This   was  ''the  little^   lowly  house  of 
prayer"  of  Wythbum,  elsewhere  celebrated  by 
Wordsworth ;  and,  for  its  own  sake,  interesting 
to  all  travellers,  both  for  its  deep  privacy,  and 
for  the  excessive  humility  of  its  external  pre- 
tensions, whether  as  to  size  or  ornament.    Were 
it  not  for  its  twin  sister   at  Buttermere,   it 
would  be  the  very  smallest  place  of  worship  in  all 
England  ;  and  it  looks  even  smaller  than  it  is, 
from  its  position ;  for  it  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  mighty  HelveUyn,  close  to  the  high-road  be- 
tween    Ambleside  and    Keswick,   and    within 
speaking  distance  of  the  upper  lake — (for  Wyth- 
bara  water,  though  usually  passed  by  the  tra- 
Teller  under  the  impression  of  absolute  unity  in 
its  waters,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a  rocky 
screen,  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  separate 
lakes.)    To  this  miniature  and  most  secluded 
eoogregation  of  shepherds,  did  the  once  dazzling 
parson  officiate  as  pastor  ;  and  it  seems  to  am- 
plify the  impression  already  given  of  his  versa- 
tility,thathe  became  a  diligent  and  most  fatherly, 
though  not  peculiarly  devout  teacher  and  friend. 
The  temper,  however,  of  the  northern  Dalesmen, 
is  not  constitutionally  turned  to  religion  ;  con. 
iequently  that  part  of  his  defects  did  him  no  es- 
pecial injury,  when  compensated  (as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  these  Dalesman,  it  ioa«  compensated)  by 
Ksdy  and    active   kindness,  charity  the  most 
diffusive,  and  patriarchal  hospitality.    The  liv. 
iH>  M  1  have  said,  was  in  Wythburn;  but  there 


was  no  parsonage,  and  no  house  In  this  poor 
dale  which  was  disposable  for  that  purpose.     So 
Mr  Sympson  crossed  the  marches  of  the  sister 
counties,  which  to  him  was  about  equidistant 
from  his  chapel  and  his  house,  into  Grasmere,  on 
the  Westmoreland  side.    There  he  occupied  a 
cottage  by  the  road-side;  a  situation  which, 
doubtless,  gratified  at  once  his  social  and  his 
hospitable  propensities;  and,  at  length,  from 
age,  as  well  as  from  paternal  character  and  sta- 
tion, came  to  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
vale.    Before  I  mention  the  afflictions  which  fell 
upon  his  latter  end,  and  by  way  of  picturesque 
contrast  to  his  closing  scene,  let  me  have  per. 
mission  to  cite  Wordsworth's  sketch,  (taken  from 
his  own  boyish  remembrance  of  the  case,)  de« 
scribing  the  first  gipsy-like  entrance  of  the  bril- 
liant parson  and  his  household  into  Grasmere— 
so  equally  out  of  harmony  with  the  decorums  of  his 
sacred  character  and  the  splendours  of  his  past 
lifer- 
Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  crossed  ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Waa  no  aooess  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arrived. 
With  store  of  household  goods  in  panniers  sluug 
On  sturdy  horses,  graced  with  jingling  bells  { 
And,  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast, 
That,  with  like  burthen  of  cflfects  most  prisM 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  osotley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  school -boy  of  eight  years: 
But  still  methinks  I  see  them  as  they  passM 
In  order— drawing  toward  their  wish*d.for  home. 
RockM  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass, 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  welUpoiaM  fireight— 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily. 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreath*d  with  flowen^ 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June. 
And  close  behind  the  comely  matron  rode — 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile, 
And  with  a  lady'a  mien. — From  fiir  they  cuMy 
Even  from  Northumbrian  hills :  yet  theiis  had  bsen 
A  merry  journey^  rich  in  pastime,  cheerM 
By  music,  pranks,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropp*d— .to  swell 
That  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
Which  gathered  round  the  slowly  moving  train. 
**  Whence  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what  errand  charg*d  ^ 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune>telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  under  the  greenwood  tree  ? 
Or  strollers  are  they,  fitted  to  enact 
Fair  Rosamond  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood  ? 
When  the  next  Tillage  hears  the  show  announced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ?*'  Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures— overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  pourtray'd. 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  marchM  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  &os 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  iuTentive  humour,  by  stem  looks. 
And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 
By  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peaces 
Checking  the  sober  horse  on  which  he  rode^ 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom ;  oftener  still 
By  notice  indirect  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite 
A  simple  curioeity  to  ease  u— 
Of  which  adventures,  that  begull*A  and  chesr*d 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell 
With  undiminished  glee  in  hoary  age. 

Meantime  the  lady  of  the  house  embellished 
it  with  feminine  skill ;  and  the  homely  pastor — 
for  such  he  had  now  becom««»]iot  iiaving  any. 
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great  weight  of  spiritual  duties,  busied  himself 

in  rural  labours  and  rural  sports.    But  was  his 

mind,  though  bending  submissively  to  his  lot, 

ehanged  in  conformity  to  his  task  ?    No  : 

For  he  ititl 
Retained  a  flashing  eyt,  a  hurning  palm, 
A  itimng  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generom  and  charitaUe,  prompt  to  serre  ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  Isept  their  hold — 
Anger  and  indignation.     Still  he  IotM 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banqueting^  with  high-bom  friends: 
Then  from  those  lulling  fits  of  yain  delight 
UprousM  by  recollected  injury,  raiPd 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully  and  oft, 
In  bitterness  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
•    Of  Are,  incensM  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 

Those  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pnre  good-will, 

And  with  soft  smile  his  consort  would  reprove. 

She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years. 

Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 

Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul, 

To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  lives ;  such  the 
separate  character  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions ;  and,  with  unusual  quietness  of  course,  both 
were  sailing  placidly  to  their  final  hayen.  Death 
had  not  yisited  their  happy  mansion  through  a 
space  of  forty  years — ''sparing  both  old  and 
young  in  that  abode."  But  calms  so  deep  are 
ominous — immunities  so  profound  are  terrific. 
Suddenly  the  signal  was  given,  and  all  lay  deso* 

late. 

Not  twice  had  fall*n 
On  those  high  peaks  the  first  autumnal  show^ 
Befora  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed, 
And  the  long  privilegM  house  left  empty ;  swept 
As  by  a  plague.     Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them ;  all  was  gentle  death, 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peacst 

The  aged  pastor's  wife,  his  son,  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  "  a  little  smiling  grandson,"  all 
had  gone  within  a  brief  series  of  days.  These 
composed  the  entire  household  in  Grasmere,  (the 
others  having  dispersed,  or  married  away ;)  and 
all  were  gone  but  himself,  by  very  many  years 
the  oldest  of  the  whole :  he  still  survived.  And 
the  whole  valley,  nay,  all  the  valleys  round  about, 
speculated  with  a  tender  interest  upon  what 
course  the  desolate  old  man  would  take  for  his 
support. 

All  gone,  all  vanished  !  he,  deprived  and  bare, 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  f 
What  will  become  of  him  ?  we  said,  and  mus*d 
In  sad  conjectures.— Shall  we  meet  him  now, 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ?  [for  he  had  not  ceasM  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol,  which  himself  had  fram*d 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.] 
What  titles  will  he  keep  ?    Will  he  remain 
Musician,  gaidener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 

Yes ;  be  persevered  in  all  his  pursuits :  inter* 
mitted  none  of  them.  Weathered  a  winter  in 
solitude;  once  more  beheld  the  glories  of  a  spring, 
mnd  the  resurrection  of  the  flowers  upon  the 
graves  of  his  beloved;  held  out  even  through 
th«  deptha  of  sommer  into  the  cheerful  season 


of  haymaking,  (a  season  much  later  in  Westmore- 
land than  in  the  south  ;)  took  his  rank,  as  here- 
tofore, amongst  the  haymakers ;  sat  down  at 
noon  for  a  little  rest  to  his  aged  limbs;  and 
found  even  a  deeper  rest  than  he  was  expecting; 
for,  in  a  moment  of  time,  without  a  warning, 
without  a  struggle,  and  without  a  groan,  he  did 
indeed  rest  from  his  labours  for  ever.    He, 

With  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  projects,  and  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunu*d  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep 
In  one  blest  moment.     Like  a  shadow  thrown, 
Softly  and  lightly,  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass — 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth ;  and  so^ 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  pass*d. 
That  family—  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

By  3r«t  a  higher  privilege— once  more 
Were  gathered  to  each  other. 

Two  surviving  members  of  the  family,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  I  knew  intimately.  Both  have 
been  long  dead  :  but  the  children  of  the  daughter 
— grandsons,  therefore,  to  the  patriarch  here  re- 
corded— are  living  prosperously,  and  do  honour 
to  the  interesting  family  they  represent. 

The  other  family  were,  if  less  generattif  inter, 
esting  by  their  characters  or  accomplifdhments, 
much  more  so  by  the  circumstances  of  their  position ; 
and  that  member  of  the  family  with  whom  accident 
and  neighbourhood  had  brought  me  especiaUy  con- 
nected, was,  in  her  intellectual  capacity,  probably 
superior  to  most  of  those  whom  I  have  had  occasion 
to  record.  Had  no  misfortunes  settled  upon  her 
life  prematurely,  and  with  the  benefit  of  a  little 
judicious  guidance  to  her  studies,  I  am  of  opi« 
nion  that  she  would  have  been  a  most  distin- 
guished person.  Her  situation,  when  I  came 
to  know  her,  was  one  of  touching  interest 
I  will  state  the  circumstances: — She  was  the 
sole  and  Illegitimate  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman ;  and  was  a  favourite  with  her 
father,  as  she  well  deserved  to  be,  in  a  degree 
so  excessive — so  nearly  idolatrous — that  I  never 
heard  illustrations  of  it  mentioned  but  that 
secretly  1  trembled  for  the  endurance  of  so  peril- 
ous a  love  under  the  common  accidents  of  life, 
and  still  more  under  the  unusual  difilculties  and 
snares  of  her  peculiar  situation.  Her  father  was, 
by  birth,  breeding,  and  property,  a  Leicestershire 
farmer ;  not,  perhaps,  what  you  would  strictly 
call  a  gentleman,  f^r  he  affected  no  refinements 
of  manner,  but  rather  courted  the  exterior  of  a 
bluff,  careless  yeoman.  Still  he  was  of  that  class 
whom  all  people,  even  then,  on  his  letters,  ad- 
dressed as  etquire:  he  had  an  ample  income, 
and  was  surrounded  with  all  the  luxnriee  of 
modem  life.  In  early  life — and  that  was  the 
sole  palliation  of  his  guilt — (and  yet,  again,  in 
another  view,  aggravated  it)<— he  had  allowed 
himself  to  violate  his  own  oonsdenoe  in  a  way 
which,  from  the  hour  of  his  error,  never  eeased 
te  pursue  him  with  remorse,  and  whick  was,  in 
fact,  its  own  avenger.  Mr  K—  waa  a  favour- 
ite specimen  of  English  yeomanly  beauty :  a  fine 
athletic  figure;  and  with  features  handsome, 
well  moulded,  frank,  and  geneiona  in  their 
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pnnion,  Mid  in  a  iftriking  degree  m«nly.  In 
£Mt|  he  might  have  sat  for  Robin  Hood.  It 
bappeoed  that  a  young  lady  of  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, lomewhere  near  Mount  Soril  I  think,  fell 
doperately  in  love  with  kim.  Oh  1  blindness  of 
tho  hnman  heart  1  how  deeply  did  she  come  to 
ne  the  day  when  she  first  turned  her  thought! 
to  him !  At  first,  however,  her  case  seemed  a 
hopeleis  one;  for  she  herself  was  remarkably 
plain,  and  Mr  K  was  profoundly  in  love 

vith  the  very  handsome  daughter  of  a  neighbour* 
iog  farmer.  One  advantage,  however,  there  was 
on  the  aide  of  this  plain  girl :  she  was  rich ;  and 
part  of  her  wealth,  or  of  her  expectations,  lay  in 
landed  property,  that  would  e£Fect  a  very  tempt* 
ing  arrondU^emeni  of  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr 
K .  Through  what  course  the  affair  travel- 
led, I  never  heard  more  particularly,  than  that 

Mr  K was  besieged  and  worried  out  of  his 

iteadf  mind  by  the  solicitations  of  aunts  and 
other  relations,  who  had  all  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  heiress.    But  what  finally  availed  to  extort 
I  reluctant  consent  from  him  was,  the  repre- 
Kstation  made    by  the  young   lady's  family, 
and  backed    by    medical  men,    that    she    was 
lerioasly  in  danger  of  dying,  unless  Mr  K 
vodd  make  her  his  wife.    He  was  no  coxcomb : 
hut,  when  he  heard  all  his  own  female  relations 
ailing  him  a  murderer,  and  taxing  him  with 
haring,  at  times,  given  some  encouragement  to 
the  unhappy  love-sick  girl,  in  an  evil  hour  he 
agreed  to  give  up  his  own  sweetheart  and  marry 
her.    He  did  so.    But  no  sooner  was  this  fatal 
step  taken  than  it  was  repented.    His  love  re- 
turned in  bitter  excess  for  the^rl  whom  he  had 
forsaken,  and  with  frantic  remorse.     This  girl, 
at  length,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  grief,  he  actu. 
ally  persuaded  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife ;  and 
vhen,  in  spite  of  all  concealments,  the  fact  be- 
gan to  transpire,  and  the  angry  wife,  in  order  to 
break  off  the  connexion,  obtained  his  consent  to 
thsir   quitting    Leicestershire    altogether,    and 
transferring  their  whole  establishment   to  the 

Lakes,  Mr  K evaded  the  whole  object  of 

this  manoeuvre  by  secretly  contriving  to  bring  her 
rival  also  into  Westmoreland.  Her,  however,  he 
placed  in  another  vale ;  and,  for  some  years,  it  is 

pretty  certain  that  Mrs  K never  suspected 

the  fact.  Some  said  that  it  was  her  pride  which 
vould  not  allow  her  to  seem  conscious  of  so  great 
aa  affront  to  herself ;  others,  better  skilled  in 
deciphering  the  meaning  of  manners,  steadfastly 
affirmed  that  she  was  in  happy  ignorance  of  an 
arrangement  known  to  all  Uie  country  beside. 
Tears  passed  on ;  and  the  situation  of  the  poor 
vife  became  more  and  more  gloomy.  During 
those  years,  she  brought  her  husband  no  children ; 
ea  the  other  hand,  her  hated  rival  had:  Mr 
K saw  growing  up  about  his  table  two  chil- 
dren, a  son,  and  then  a  daughter,  who,  In  their 
childhood,  must  have  been  beautiful  creatures ; 
for  the  son,  when  I  knew  him  in  after  life, 
though  bloated  and  disfigured  a  good  deal  by 
iatemperance,  was  still  a  very  fine  young  man ; 
nore  athletic  even  than  his  father ;  and  present- 
ing his  father's  handsome  English  yeoman's  face. 


exalted  by  a  Roman  dignity  in  some  of  the  fea- 
tures.  The  daughter  was  of  the  same  cast  of 
person  ;  tall,  and  Roman  also  in  the  style  of  her 
face.  In  fact,  the  brother  and  the  sister  would 
have  offered  a  fine  impersonation  of  Coriolanus 
and  Valeria.  This  Roman  bias  of  the  features  a 
little  affected  the  feminine  loveliness  of  the  daugh- 
ter's appearance.  But  still,  as  the  impression  was 
not  very  decided,  she  would  have  been  pronounced 
anywhere  a  very  captivating  young  woman.  These 

were  the  two  crowns  of  Mr  K 's  felicity— 

that  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  made  the  very 
glory  of  his  life.  But  Nemesis  was  on  his  steps ; 
and  one  of  these  very  children  she  framed  tlie 
scourge  which  made  the  day  of  his  death  a  hsppy 
deliverance,  for  which  he  had  long  hungered  nnd 
thirsted.  But  I  anticipate.  About  the  time 
when  I  came  to  reside  in  Grasmere,  some  little 
affair  of  local  business  one  night  drew  Words- 
worth up  to  Mr  K 's  house.    It  was  called— « 

and  with  great  propriety,  from  the  multitude  of 
holly  trees  tbat  still  survived  from  ancient  days. 
The  Hollem ;    which  pretty   local   name   Mrs 
K ,  in  her  general  spirit  of  vulgar  senti- 
mentality, had  changed  to  Holiy  Grove.    The 
place,  spite  of  its  slipshod  novelish  name,  which 
might  have  led  one  to  expect  a  corresponding 
style  of  tinsel  finery,  and  a  display  of  childish 
purposes,  about  its  furniture  or  its  arrangements, 
was  really  simple  and  unpretending ;  whilst  its 
situation  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  of 
interest ;  for  it  stood  on  a  little  terrace,  run. 
ning,  like  an  artificial  gallery  or  corridor,  along 
the  final,  and  all  but  perpendicular,  descent  of 
the  mighty  Fairfield.*     It  seemed  ae  if  it  must 
require  iron  bolts  to  pin  it  to  the  rock,  which 
rose  so  high  and,  apparently,  so  dose  behind. 
Not  until  you  reached  the  little  esplanade  upon 
which  the  modest  mansion  stood,  were  you  aware 
of  a  little  area  interposed  between  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  the  rock,  just  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary domestic  offices.    The  house  was  otherwise 
interesting  to    myself,  from   recalling   one  in 
which  I  had  passed  part  of  my  infancy.    As  in 
that,  you  entered  by  a  rustic  hall,  fitted  up  so 
as  to  make  a  beautiful  little  breakfast! ng-room : 
the  distribution  of  the  passages  was  pretty  nearly 
the  same;  and  there  were  other  resemblances. 
Mr  K received  us  with  civility  and  hospi- 
tality— checked,  however,  and  embarrassed,  by 
a  very  evident  reserve.    The  reason  of  this  was, 
partly,  that  he  distrusted  the  feelings,  towards 


•  «  Miffhty  Fairfield,'* 

And  migbty  FairScld.  with  b«r  dilnt 
Of  tcboet,  sUU  WM  kMplBg  timc^ 

I  have  retained  the  English  name  of  Fairfield ;  but, 
when  I  was  studying  Danish,  I  stumbled  upon  the  true 
meaning  of  the  name,  nulocked  by  that  language  ;  and 
reciprocally  (as  one  amongst  other  instances  which  I  met 
at  the  very  tlireshold  of  my  studies)  unlocking  the  fact 
that  Daniih  (or  Icelandic  rather)  is  the  maater-key  to 
the  local  names  and  dialect  of  Westmoreland.  Faar  is 
a  sheep :  /aid  a  hill.  But  are  not  all  the  hills  sheep* 
hills  ?  No  (  Fairfield  only,  amongst  all  Ita  neighbours, 
has  large,  smooth,  pastoral  savannahs,  to  which  the 
sheep  resort  when  all  the  rocky  or  barren  neighbours 
are  left  desolate. 
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Himself^  of  two  schoUrs;  but  more,  perhaps, 
that  he  bad  something  beyond  this  general 
jealousy  for  distrusting  Wordsworth.  He  had 
been  a  very  extensive  planter  of  larches,  which 
were  then  recently  introduced  into  the  lake 
country ;  and  were,  in  every  direction,  displacing 
the  native  forest  scenery,  and  dismally  disfigur. 
ing  this  most  lovely  region ;  and  this  effect  was 
necessarily  in  its  worst  excess  during  the  infancy 
of  the  larch  plantations ;  both  because  they  took 
the  formal  arrangement  of  nursery-grounds, 
until  extensive  thinnings,  as  well  as  storms,  had 
begun  to  break  this  hideous  stiffness  in  the 
lines  and  angles,  and  also  because  the  larch  is  a 
mean  tree,  both  in  form  and  colouring,  (having  a 
bright  gosling  glare  in  spring,  a  wet  blanket  hue 
in  autumn,)  as  long  as  it  continues  a  young  tree. 
Not  until  it  has  seen  forty  or  fifty  winters  does 
it  begin  to  toss  its  boughs  about  with  a  wild 
Alpine  grace.  Wordsworth,  for  many  years, 
had  systematically  abused  the  larches  and  the 
larch  planters ;  and  there  went  about  the  country 
a  pleasant  anecdote,  in  connexion  with  this 
well-known  habit  of  his,  which  1  have  often 
heard  repeated  by  the  woodmen — viz.,  that,  one 
day,  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  quite  alone 
•—but  was,  in  fact,  surveyed  coolly,  during  the 
whole  process  of  his  passions,  by  a  reposing 
band  of  labourers  in  the  shade,  and  at  their 
noontide  meal — ^Wordsworth,  on  finding  a  whole 
cluster  of  birch-trees  grubbed  up,  and  prepara- 
tions making  for  the  installation  of  larches  in 
their  place,  was  seen  advancing  to  the  spot  with 
gathering  wrath  in  his  eyes ;  next  he  was  heard 
pouring  out  an  interrupted  litany  of  commina- 
tions  and  maledictions ;  and,  finally,  as  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  four  or  five  larches  which  were 
already  beginning  to  ''  dress  the  line"  of  the  new 
battalion,  he  seized  his  own  hat  in  a  transport 
of  fury,  and  launched  it  against  the  odious  in- 
truders.   Mr  K had,  doubtless,  heard  of 

Wordsworth's  frankness  upon  this  theme,  and 
knew  himself  to  be,  as  respected  Grasmere,  the 
sole  offender.  In  another  way,  also,  he  had 
earned  a  few  random  shots  from  Wordsworth's 
wrath<~-viz.,  as  the  erector  of  a  huge  unsightly 
barn,  built  solely  for  convenience,  and  so  far 
violating  all  the  modesty  of  rustic  proportions. 


that  it  was  really  an  eyesore  in  the  valley. 
These  considerations,  and  others  beside,  made 
him  reserved  ;  but  he  felt  the  silent  appeal  to 
his  lare9  from  the  strangers'  presence,  and  wu 
even  kind  in  |his  courtesies.     Suddenly,  Mn 

K entered  the  room — ^instantly  his  smile 

died  away :  he  did  not  even  mention  her  name. 
Wordsworth,  however,  she  knew  slightly ;  and 
to  me  she  introduced  herself*  Mr  K— 
seemed  almost  impatient  when  I  rose  and  pre- 
sented her  with  my  chair.  Anything  that  de- 
tained her  in  the  room  for  a  needless  moment 
seemed  to  him  a  nuisance.  She,  on  the  other 
hand — what  was  her  behaviour?  I  had  been 
told  that  she  worshipped  the  very  gronad  on 
which  he  trod ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  appeared. 
This  adoring  love  might,  under  other  cireunu 
stances,  have  been  beautiful  to  contemplate ;  but 
here  it  impressed  unmixed  disgust.  Imagine  a 
woman  of  very  homely  features,  and  farther  dis- 
figured  by  a  scorbutic  eruption,  fixing  a  tender 
gaze  upon  a  burly  man  of  forty,  who  shewed,  by 
every  word,  look,  gesture,  movement,  that  be 
disdained  her.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  her  deportment  towards  hinu 
Everybody  must  feel  that  a  man  who  hates  any 
person,  hates  that  person  the  more  for  troubling 
him  with  expressions  of  love ;  or,  at  lesst,  it 
adds  to  hatred  the  sting  of  disgust.     That  wu 

the  fixed  language  of  Mr  K 's  manner,  in 

relation  to  his  wife.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
pleased  with  foolish  fondling  endearments,  from 
any  woman,  before  strangers;  but  from  herl 
Faugh!  he  said  internally,  at  every  instant 
His  very  eyes  h#  averted  from  her:  not  once 
did  he  look  at  her,  though  forced  into  the  odious 
necessity  of  speaking  to  her  several  timea ;  and,  at 
length,  when  she  seemed  disposed  to  construe  our 
presence  as  a  sort  of  brief  privilege  to  her  own, 
he  adopted  that  same  artifice  for  ridding  himself 
of  her  detested  company  which  has  sometimei 
done  seasonable  service  to  a  fine  gentleman  when 
called  upon  by  ladies  for  the  explanation  of  a 
Greek  word — he  hinted  to  her,  pretty  broadly, 
that  the  subject  of  our  conversation  was  net 
altogether  proper  for  female  ears ;  very  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  Wordsworth  and  myself. 


SONNETS,  WRITTEN  IN  EXILE. 

BY  D.  L.  RICHARDSON. 


I. 


Mam^s  heart  may  change,  but  Nature*!  glory  never : 
And,  while  the  soul's  internal  cell  is  bright, 
The  unclouded  eye  lets  in  the  ceaseless  light 

Of  outer  loveliness,  to  charm  us  ever. 

Though  youth  hath  vanished ;  life  a  winding  rirer, 
Lost  in  the  shadowy  woods ;  and  the  dear  sight 
Of  native  hill,  and  nest-like  cottage  white, 

^Mid  breeze-stirred  boughs,  whose  crisp  leaves  gleam  and 
quiver, 
And  murmur  sea-like  sounds,  perchance  no  more 

Shall  move  my  breast,  save  as  a  dream  gone  by ; 
Yet  still  I  feel  as  I  have  felt  of  yore, 

And  deem  this  earth  an  Eden.    Yon  blue  sky — 

These  gorgeous  groves — this  flower-enamelled  floors- 
Have  deep  enchantments  for  my  heart  and  eye. 


II. 


Man*s  heart  may  change,  but  Nature's  glory  never  f 
Strange  features  throng  around  me,  and  this  shore 

Is  not  my  fktherland ;  yet  why  deplore 
This  varied  doom  ?— all  mortal  ties  must  sever. 
The  pang  is  past ;  and  now,  with  blest  endeavour, 

I  check  the  rising  sigh,  and  weep  no  more. 

The  common  earth  is  here — these  crowds  adore 
That  earth's  Creator ;  and  how  high  soever 

O'er  other  tribes  proud  England's  hosts  may  seeas, 
God's  children,  fair  or  sable,  equal  find 

A  Father's  love.     Then  learn,  O  num!  to  deem 
All  diffierence  idle  save  of  heart  or  mind  t 

The  world,  thy  home— each  cause  of  strife,  a  dream- 
Thy  firtue,  lore^thy  family,  Mankind. 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRINO. 


PART  IT. 

Benthftm^t  father  had  thongHti  of  entering 
bim  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School^  and  with  that 
Tiew  had  taught  him  Lilly's  Grammar.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  he  educated  was 
frequently  discussed,  and  his  father  often  em- 
barrassed him  hy  attempts  to  make  an  exhibition 
of  the  hoy's  talents.  On  one  occasion,  when 
dining  at  Dr  Markham's  house,  there  was  a  con- 
Tertation  as  to  what  "  genius"  meant.  It  was 
▼ague  enough,  as  most  of  such  discussions  ge- 
nerally are ;  hut  Bentham  was  called  upon,  hy 
bit  father  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  tell 
tbem  hu  notions  of  geniui,  '*  A  pretty  question 
to  aak  a  poor,  raw,  timid  boy,"  said  Bentham  to 
me,  when  he  told  the  story;  ''a  boy  who 
knew  no  more  ahout  it  than  he  knew  of  the  in- 
lide  of  a  man.  I  looked  foolish  and  humbled, 
and  said  nothing ;  hut  Dr  Markham  was  a  shal- 
low fellow,  and  Mr  Coz,  who  was  there,  was  a 
thallow  fellow; — they  were  satisfied  with  Latin 
and  Greek."  It  was,  however,  the  intimacy 
existing  between  his  father,  Dr  Markham,  and 
Mr  Cox,  that  decided  Bentham's  going  to  West- 
minster School  in  1753.  Mr  Cox  was  father  of 
the  master  in  Chancery.  He  then  lived  in  a 
large  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  having  an  en- 
trance also  from  Southampton  Buildings.  There 
it  was  that  Bentham's  first  conference  with  Dr 
Markham  took  place.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  *'  an 
awful  meeting— -with  three  reverend  doctors  of 
divinity  at  once,  in  a  large  room — to  whom  a 
trembling  lad  was  introduced,  who  had  been 
talked  of  as  a  prodigy." 

The  discussion  ahout  *'  genius"  sadly  puzzled 
Bentham.  He  was  then  between  six  and  seven 
years  old.  He  heard  his  father  give  a  definition 
of  *' genius,"  after  long  fumbling  in  his  mind, 
and  the  definition  left  the  subject  darker  than 
before.  Bentham  has  more  than  once  told  me, 
that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  his  fa- 
ther's attempts  to  shew  him  off  led  to  extreme 
embarrassment  and  inward  distress.  He  had  no 
fancy  to  have  his  "  uncommon  promise"  thus 
drawn  upon  ;  and  felt,  naturally  enough,  like  a 
•eholar  who,  on  some  momentous  occasion,  when 
all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  is  discovered  not 
to  have  learned  his  lesson,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, delivered  over  to  disgrace.  The  ques- 
tion, ''  What  is  genius  ? "  haunted  young  Ben- 
tham for  many  years.  No  distinct  conception 
could  be  attached  to  it;  but,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
Iiel?etius'book,Der£sprit,  having  fallen  into  his 
hands,  it  occurred  to  him  that  Geniut  was  a 
Aoon-conjugate,  derived  from  the  verb  giguo,  of 
which  the  perfect  tense  was  genui,  and  the 
sense  became  sufilciently  indicated.  Horace's 
line,  "  Seii  Genius,  nataU  comes  qui  temperat 
metrumj"  did  not  bring  any  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty.   But,  to  discover  that  genius  meant  in- 

va  uxTiu.«»T0i..  m. 


▼ention  or  production,  was  no  small  matter; 
and  the  discovery  acted  powerfully  on  Bentham's 
mind.  '*  Have  I  a  genius  for  anything  ?  What 
can  /  produce  ?"  That  was  the  first  inquiry  he 
made  of  himself.  Then  came  another :  What 
of  all  earthly  pursuits  is  the  most  important  ? 
Legislation,  was  the  answer  Helvetius  gave. 
"  Have  I  a  genius  for  legislation  ?"  Again  and 
again  was  the  question  put  to  himself.  He 
turned  it  over  in  his  thoughts :  he  sought  every 
symptom  he  could  discover  in  his  natural  dis- 
position or  acquired  habits.  "  And  have  I  in- 
deed a  genius  for  legislation  ?  I  gave  myself  the 
answer,  fearfully  and  tremblingly — Yes!" 

I  have  noted  this  circumstance  down  almost 
in  Bentham's  words,  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that 
the  pursuits  of  a  life  may  be  influenced  by  a  word 
dropped  carelessly  from  another  person.  Many, 
no  doubt,  there  are  who  can  trace,  as  I  am  able 
to  trace,  to  a  single  phrase  or  suggestion,  the 
shifting  of  the  whole  mental  tendencies.  A 
solitary  maxim  has  sometimes  given  a  different 
colouring  to  a  long  train  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 

I  give,  in  Bentham's  words,  some  more  of  his 
Westminster  School  reminiscences: — "The  Mr 
Cox  who  has  been  mentioned  was  deemed  a  sort 
of  a  wit.  Dr  Markham  was  preceptor  to  the 
King;  became  Bishop  of  Chester;  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  concerned 
with  Cox,  and  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Salter, 
a  master  of  the  Charter  House,  in  the  erection 
of  the  square  in  Dean's  Yard,  which  was  intended 
for  the  parents  of  those  children  who  wished  to 
send  their  sons  to  Westminster  School.  But 
they  found  no  tenants,  except  one  woman,  who 
was  an  aunt  of  Gibbon  the  historian.  There 
was  considerable  opposition  to  the  building  of 
this  square,  especially  on  the  part  of  Prebendary 
Wilson,  who  was  a  sort  of  popular  preacher.  He 
took  to  'Wilkes  and  Liberty,'  and  delivered 
anti-loyal  sermons.  My  father  was  a  member 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  I,  for  a  pun,  was 
accustomed  to  call  Mr  WUsen  the  Anti^squarian. 
The  anti-squarians  were  right — the  scheme  fail- 
ed ;  and,  when  half-a-dozen  houses  were  built,  no 
new  funds  were  forthcoming,  and  the  houses 
were  either  pulled  down  or  were  left  to  decay. 
The  consequence  was,  that  most  of  the  loss  fell 
upon  Cox,  who  himself  lived  in  considerable  state. 
Somehow  or  other,  he  was  in  debt  to  my  father, 
and  my  father  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  he 
complained  of  my  father's  hardness ;  a  harsh, 
ness  caused  perhaps  by  his  not  receiving  the 
money  on  application.  But  my  father  would 
say  to  me  that  Cox  was  a  generous  man,  and 
that  it  was  strange  he  did  not  make  the  accus. 
tomed  present  when  he  was  selected  as  godfather 
to  mj  brother  Sam.    Alas !  1  was  perhaps  the 

cause  of  my  father's  ■everity ;  an  innocent  em. 
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bezzlement  of  mine  might  have  given  occasion  I 
to  it.  I  was  probably  the  source  of  much  suffer- 
ing to  this  poor  Cox  ;  and  very^  very  wretched 
was  I  from  the  thought.  If  I  was  involuntarily 
the  instrument  of  pain  to  him,  how  much  of 
anxiety  and  distress  did  he  unintentionally  in- 
flict upon  me!  It  lasted  for  years;  and  the 
n^emory  of  it,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is 
still  vivid  in  my  mind.  It  ^as  in  the  year 
1757,  when  I  had  been  about  a  year  and  i^  half 
i^t  Westminster  School,  that  the  circumstance 
happened.  It  was  at  my  brother's  baptism; 
and  Mr  Cox  dined  with  my  father.  1  was 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  staircase, 
when  he  put  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand  with 
five  guineas  in  it,  saying — "  Give  this  to  your 
mother ;  she  will  know  what  to  do  with  it."  At 
Westminster  School,  1  had  often  heard  of  the 
money  possessed  and  spent  by  the  boys.  Such 
money  was  called  ''  a  tip  ;"  and  many  a  tip  had 
they,  but  never  a  tip  had  I.  My  father  had 
pnce  given  me  4s.  6d.,  of  which  I  had  spent  a 
shilling,  and  another  boy  extorte4  the  rest  from 
me.  It  came  to  my  father's  knowledge.  "  It 
was  no  use,"  said  he,  coldly,  "to  give  me  money;" 
and  he  was  rejoiced  in,  and  availed  himself  of, 
every  pretense  to  avoid  giving  me  any.  He 
might  have  safely  given  me  a  weekly  allowance. 
I  was  made  very  uncomfortable,  and  thought  the 
five  guineas  were  a  *'  tip"  for  me.  I  put  them  into 
my  pocket,  and  went  on  spending  them^  slillfright- 
ened  at  what  1  was  doing.  I  thought  there  would 
never  be  an  end  of  my  five  guineas ;  so,  as  I 
was  fond  of  chocolate,  I  ordered  a  large  mess  of 
it ;  and,  having  no  room  to  myself,  sought  a  re- 
tired place  to  enjoy  it ;  and  the  place  1  fixed  on 
was  a  staircase  leading  to  a  solitary  apartment. 
I  was  dreadfully  afraid  inquiries  would  be  made 
about  my  chocolate.  I  was  seen  by  a  head  boy, 
a  sort  of  patron  of  mine,  who  asked  me  "  if  1 
had  got  a  tip  ?"  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  not 
to  utter  a  falsehood,  and  Isaid,  ''five — ftve."  He 
thought  it  was  five  shillings ;  and  I  had  a  mo- 
mentary satisfaction  in  having  avoided  splitting 
upon  that  rock.  I  gave  some  money  to  a  ser- 
vant. How  was  I  haunted  with  the  dread  of  be- 
ing discovered ;  for,  had  my  father  found  me 
out,  I  should  have  died  with  shame  and  vexa- 
tion ;  it  being  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
me,  in  the  shape  of  terror  and  remorse.  My 
mind  was  full  of  thoughtful  struggles,  partly 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  partly  a  conviction  of 
innocence.  The  money  was  clearly  meant  for  me; 
and  what  did  I  see  in  the  school?  The  utmost 
prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  boys ;  the  utmost 
destitution  on  mine.  Then  came  the  dread  and 
distress  at  being  the  cause  of  my  father's  resent- 
ment towards  one,  who  had  been  so  generous  to 
me.  Time  did  not  remove  the  pain :  1  could  not, 
even  after  1  grew  up  ^o  manhood,  have  confessed 
it  to  my  father,  so  fond  was  he  of  invective ; 
and  very  long  did  my  disquiet  remain  unsub- 
dued." 

This  incident  is  a  striking  ilkistratton  of  the 
almost  morbid  sensibility  of  Bentham's  tempera- 
ment.   Often  have  I  heard  him  speak  of  this 


event.  It  was  a  case  in  which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  acquittal  of  his  conscience  ;  and  once 
he  said  tp  me — "  The  repoUection  of  that  money 
was  like  *  the  worm  that  never  dieth,'  within 
me." 

Bentham  remembered,  with  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, almost  every  boy  and  every  event  con- 
nected wi|h  Westminster  SchooL  It  would  be 
too  much  to  give  all  the  details  which  I  have 
heard  from  his  lips^  hut  1  wUl  give  an  example 
or  two. 

"  Westminster  School  was  a  wretched  place  for 
instruction*  I  remember  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
Moysey;  he  was  a  great  scholar,  and  famous  in 
the  school ;  every  eye  was  turned  upojn  him  ;  yet 
he  turned  out  good  for  nothing.  A  great  re- 
putation at  Westminster  was  quite  compatible 
with  worthlessness.  There  was  one  dull  boy, 
Hammond,  who  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Cursitors,  There  was  a  son  of  the  Stevens^ 
who  wrote  about  Shakspeare  ;  and  one  Selby,  a 
marvellously  stupid  chap,  who  talked  of  nothing 
but  hounds  and  horses ;  he  was  very  like  one  of 
the  devils  calling  out  for  water,  in  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment.  All  his  conversation  was  to 
utter  poix,  yoix.  I  was  the  least  boy  in  the 
school  but  one,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Dearings,  of  the  Civil  Wars  ;  and  the 
bigger  lads  took  a  pleasure  in  pitting  us  one 
against  another. 

''There  was  one  boy  (Hindman)  remarkable  for 
strength  :  he  could  hold  a  heavy  kitchen  poker  at 
arm's  length  for  half  an  hour ;  he  became  after- 
wards a  tenant  at  Browning  Hill>  but  was  so 
thoughtless  and  extravagant,  that  he  cou  Id  not  pay 
his  rent.  He  left  the  fkrm,  and  returned  to  it 
once  as  a  beggar. 

"  Our  great  glory  was  Dr  Markham ;  he  was  a 
tall,  portly  man,  and  '  high  he  held  his  bead.' 
He  married  a  Dutchwoman,  who  brought  him  a 
considerable  fortune.  He  had  a  large  quantity 
of  classical  knowledge.  His  business  was  rather 
in  courting  the  great  than  attending  to  the 
school.  Any  excuse  served  his  purpose  for  de- 
serting his  post.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  pomp, 
especially  when  he  lifted  his  hand,  waved  it, 
and  repeated  Latin  verses.  If  the  boys  per- 
formed their  tasks  well,  it  was  well ;  if  ill,  it 
was  not  the  less  well.  We  stood  prodigiouiilr 
in  awe  of  him ;  indeed,  he  was  an  object  of  ado- 
ration. He  published  a  flamipg  Tory  sermon, 
which  was  much  animadverted  on  in  its  day. 
Though  Dr  Markham  never  took  cognizance  of 
the  lower  school,  yet  my  father  was  in  the  habit 
of  settling  the  accounts  with  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  what  he  called  his  '  auspices/ 

"  The  higherschool  was  divided  from  the  lower 
by  a  bar,  and  it  was  one  of  our  pastimes  to  get 
the  cook  to  throw  a  pancake  over  it." 

Bentham  was  entered  in  the  upper  second 
form  ;  beneath  him  were  the  under  first,  the 
upper  first,  and  the  petty.  It  was  then  the  rule 
to  place  the  new-comer  under  another  boy,  to 
whose  fortunes  he  was  attached  ;  «^nd  they  were 
caUed  substance  and  shadow.  Bentham's  sub. 
stance  was  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Fake^iham^  of 
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tbe  family  of  ttie  Longfords  in  Ireland.  W&en 
he  left,  Bentham  became  substance^  and  had,  for 
bis  shadovr^  Shipley^  who  afterwards  tobk  orders^ 
aod  became  Dean  and  Bishop  Of  St  A8^t)h'8. 

It  waa  in  hia  cause  that  Et'skine  so  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Bentham  thus  inebtioned 
the  aiiair : — 

"Shipley  went  to  Christ  Chulrch^  and  was  dis- 
missed for  some  iHregnlarity  or  oth^r.  Pie 
applied  to  the  BLing,  and  Lord  Camden  t'eversed 
the  etpttlsion,  and  reinstated  Shipley.  1  was 
present  when  Lord  Camden  gave  his  judgment. 
The  Bi.4hop  of  Durham  (Barringtbn)  was  standing 
hehiod  the  bar,  and  hard  was  the  tap  he  got 
upon  his  knucklies.  Camden's  phraseology 
seemed  very  strange  to  me.  His  expressions 
were—'  1  am  free  to  conffess/  &c. — '  I  am  bold 
tn  affirm  that^  on  this  poitit>  Mir  Shipley  #as  con- 
demned unheard.'** 

Two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds — namely, 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  Lord  Francis 
Osborn,  were  among  the  Westminster  scholars. 
The  Duke  came  once  or  twice  to  see  them  :  the 
Duchess  came  more  frequently.  She  was  the 
sister  df  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  whose  hus- 
band was  that  foolish  and  ignorant  Duke  who 
was  the  Minister,  ilnd  who  spent  a  large  fortune 
in  gross  eating  ahd  drinking,  and  said  he  did  sO 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  in  the  service 
of  his  Majesty.  One  day,  ^s  the  Duchess  6f  Leeds 
was  traversing  the  play-ground  where  I  was 
amusing  myself  with  other  boys — one  little  bOy 
amongst  many  grekt  ones — the  Duchess  called 
me  to  her,  and  said — "  Little  Bentham  !  you 
Vnoir  who  I  am."  I  hiid  no  notion  she  wds  a 
great  lady,  and  answered — "  No,  madam,  no !  I 
hare  not  that  honour.*'  I  found  that  some  strange 
tale  had  been  told  of  my  precoiiity,  and  my  an- 
swer was  thought  very  felicitous ;  and,  not  long 
afterwards,  I  was  inVited  to  go  home  with  her 
sons  to  the  Duke's.  I  was  full  of  ambition ; 
accustomed  to  hear  myself  puffed  ahd  praised  ; 
and  my  father  Was  always  dinnih^  into  my 
ears  the  necessity  of  t^tishitlg  myself  foi*ward 
—so  he  hailed  this  visit  aS  the  making  of 
my  fortune.  A  short  timtt  before  dinner, 
I  was  summoned  up  stali's  to  the  Duke's 
spartment,  where  w^s  a  physician,  to  whom  h^ 
said:^ 
" '  This  is  Benthatn— a  little  philosopher.' 
"* A  philosophelr !'  said  the  doctor ;  /*  Caii 
fou  screw  yoiir  head  off  ilnd  on  .^' 
"'No,  sir!'  saidL 

"'Oh,  then,  yoti  are  no  t^hllosopher.' 
"  Earl  6odolt)hin,  I  remembeir,  came  in.  I  be- 
lieve he  had  been  in  office  in  Qiieen  Anne's 
time.  He  was  a  thin,  spindU-shknked  man ; 
^ery  old.  At  dinner,  vHf  attention  Was  6±cited 
by  a  Mr  Trimmer,  an  humble  dependant  of  the 
family,  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
»ore  ^old  lace  like  the  rest ;  for  everybody  wore 
Nd  lace  then :  but  narrow  was  the  gold  lace 
*orn  by  Mr  Trimmer.  At  parting,  he  put  a 
guinea  into  my  hand.  I  was  to  tell  th0  story 
»hen  I  went  home.  I  told  the  story  of  the 
guinea ;  and  the  guinea  was  taken  from  me  for 


my  pains.  MUny  times  I  dined  tfa%r^  after- 
wards, and  always  got  my  guinea ;  and  always 
told  the  story ;  and  always  lost  my  guihiia  on 
getting  home.  I  was  not  indulgf^d  with  thd 
spending  of  itny  of  my  guineas,  though  1  ^a« 
indulged  With  il  sight  of  them,  and  with  bein|j: 
allowed  to  count  them,  which  my  father  thought 
was  a  better  thing ;  but  /  thought  that  what 
was  mihe  was  mine ;  and  once  1  stole  ft 
guitiea.  They  counted  those  that  wisrd  left  i 
the  theft  was  discovered ;  I  was  in  prodigious 
disgrslcfe  and  ready  to  sink  into  the  darth.  My 
cousin  Mulford,  interceded  for  me ,  and,  iti  pro- 
cess of  time,  my  iniquity  was  forgotteii." 

Bentham's  father  had  a  great  desire  that  his 
son  should  excel  in  akcomt)lishments.  At  seven 
years  old,  he  was  taught  to  dance,  which  was  ^ 
serious  punishment  to  him ;  fbr  he  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  support  himself  oh  tiptoes. 
Attempt  upon  attempt  was  made  by  his  father 
to  force  the  feeble  boy  to  go  through  the 
dancing  exercise ;  but  the  ligaments  which  join 
the  patella  were  so  weak,  that  they  could 
scarcely  sustain  the  body.  In  later  y^ars,  the 
ossification  of  age  overgrew  the  infirmity*  I 
have  often  heard  Bentham  say  he  was  the 
feeblest  of  feeble  boys ;  but,  sensible  of  his 
defects,  he  supplied  tliem  by  thought  and  care, 
and  no  ohe  Was  more  alert  or  active  than  he. 
His  adroitness  served  for  strength :  and  physical 
infirmity  was  counteracted  by  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. He  played  at  marbles  with  his  thumb- 
nail instead  of  his  knudkle ;  ahd  was  a  very 
tolerable  fiddler,  by  the  dexterity  of  his  arm, 
though  he  wielded  the  bow  With  difficulty.  It 
was  yet  more  difficult  for  him  to  manage  a  small 
gun,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  his  father^ 
in  order  to  learn  the  militiLry  exercise.  The 
gun  was  Called  little  and  light;  but  Bentham 
found  it  Urge  and  heavy.  There  was  a  corporal 
in  the  Guards,  whose  name  was  Maclean,  and 
who  was  Bentham's  preceptor.  Bentham's 
father  gave  him  a  guinea  for  his  services;  a 
fact  which  I  discovered  in  a  memorandum 
bobk^  and  mentioned  to  Bentham,  when  he 
said — "  Well,  that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
of  this ;  for  my  father  used  to  think  he  had  re- 
commended so  many  pupils  to  the  corporal,  that 
the  corporal  was  bound  to  give  me  gratuitous 
lessons.  My  father  did  not  intend  to  pay  him, 
i  know ;  and  if  others  had  paid  the  corporal  as 
my  father  Would  have  paid  him,  if  he  could^  the 
corporal  would  have  come  but  badly  off." 

Bentham's  father  found  him  one  day  orna- 
menting capita  letters  ;  so  he  insisted  he  should 
learn  drawing.  He  had  nd  taste  for  it ;  and  his 
father  provided  him  with  a  most  incompetent 
master,  who'  knew  nothing  of  the  rationale  of 
the  art.  Practice  had  enabled  him  to  make 
tolerable  trees  ;  but  Bentham  found  his  master's' 
trees  intolerable — not  like  trees  at  all;  and 
his  master  could  find  no  words  to  explain  the 
laws  of  perspective,  or  the  powers  of  light  ahd 
shade.  Bentham  told  his  father  that  he  should 
not  break  the  commandment,  which  prohibited 
the  making  "  the  likeness  of  anything  in  the 
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Jkeavens  aboye  or  the  earth  beneath."  When 
he  lought  to  learn  the  laws  of  optica,  his  maater 
waa  wholly  unaUe  to  explain  them.  He  waa  a 
bo7  inquiring  into  the  reaaon  of  everything; 
and  hia  master  could  give  him  no  reaaons  at  all. 
He  wrote  remarkably  well,  and  waa  accuatomed 
to  hear  himself  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  what  a 
boy  might  do,  in  ''running  hand,"  "text," 
"  round  text,"  and  so  forth  ;  but  his  merits  in 
this  particular  were,  he  thought,  considerably 
embellUhed, 

Of  music  he  was  always  fond.  It  was  aaaod- 
ated  with  his  early  recollectiona  and  enjoyments. 
He  played  Corelli's  sonataa  when  he  waa  very 
young ;  and,  to  the  end  of  hia  days,  the  music  of 
Handel  was  delightful  to  him.  Indeed,  of  har- 
mony he  had  an  exquisite  sense.  ''  I  hate  the 
ooarse  unfeeling  atyle  of  music.  In  playing  I 
was  afraid  of  a  keyed  instrument :  if  I  touched  a 
false  note  by  accident,  I  was  forced  to  play  the 
true  one.  I  composed  a  solo  for  the  fiddle.  I 
never  had  patience  to  study  thorough  bass — its 
technicalities  are  so  repulsive,  like  the  a'#  and 
y'#  in  algebra." 

Except  in  the  inatance  of  music,  his  father 
studied  none  of  his  tendencies.  He  only  dreamed 
of  making  his  boy  a  great  man;  but,  in  the 
meanest  sense  of  greatness.  Bentham  had  ambi. 
tion  enough,  had  it  been  wisely  or  kindly 
directed :  but  he  oould  not  cringe  and  creep  aa 
his  father  did ;  and  he  bore  in  alienee  the  close 
despotism  which  taught  him  to  fear,  but  forbade 
him  to  love,  that  father. 

At  Westminster  School  Bentham  obtained 
considerable  reputation  for  Latin  verses.  He  of- 
ten prepared  them  for  his  aristocratic  companions. 
But  he  waa  much  oppressed  by  the  other  boys, 
and  delighted  when  he  could  escape  to  Barking 
or  anywhere,  except  to  his  father's  house.  There 
was,  however,  one  boy  at  Westminster,  who 
played  the  part  of  protector  to  Bentham,  and  of 
whom  Bentham  always  spoke  with  much  affec- 
tion. He  waa  of  a  high  family,  and  talked  to 
Bentham  of  his  descent.  Bentham  and  he  had 
conceived  a  sort  of  averaion  to  each  other,  which 
lasted  for  some  time;  one  day,  they  mutually 
confeased  their  dislike,  and  each  finding  the 
other  blameless,  they  became  intimate,  and  won- 
dered at  their  former  aversion.  They  used  to 
play  at  battledore  together,  and  Bentham  told 
me  they  had  once  kept  up  the  shuttlecock  2,730 
times.  So  accurate  was  his  memory  of  the  moat 
trifling  occurrencea  of  his  boyhood. 

"  I  recollect  the  very  spot  now,"  he  said  to 
me,  not  long  before  he  died.  "  1  waa  then  in  my 
dwarfish  state;  but  most  of  the  scenes  of  my 
joys  and  aorrows  have  been  swept  away." 

Of  other  early  amusements,  he  thus  spoke — 

''  Fishing  is  an  abominable  sport :  waste  of 
time  associated  with  cruelty.  Yet  I  fished; 
I  wanted  new  ideas,  and  new  associationa  and 
excitements. 

"  I  waa  member  of  a  cricket  dub^  of  which 
Historian  Mitford  was  the  hero.  I  waa  a  dwarf, 
and  too  weak  to  enjoy  it.  When  sixt^eni  I  grew 
Hhead," 


In  youth,  Bentham  acenttoned  hiaiself  to 
write  in  French,  and  he  wrote  with  greater  fa- 
cility than  in  Engliah.  He  waa  not  embsrraiMd 
by  the  choice  of  words.  His  want  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  language  he  felt  to  be  aa 
advantage,  aa  no  diffieultiea  presented  themselvei 
in  the  phraaeology.  He  wrote  boldly  on ;  while 
in  English,  he  waa  atopping  to  weigh  the  valae 
of  words,  and  thua  soon  got  embarraased.  The 
scrupulousness  of  .his  phraseology  will  in  fu- 
ture  times  be  one  of  the  great  recommendatioiu 
of  his  style. 

The  fagging  system  waa  in  full  operation  whea 
Bentham  waa  at  Weatminater  School.  He  oftea 
spoke  of  its  tyranny  and  cruelty,  of  ita  eapriea 
and  its  injustice,  with  strongly  excited  feelings. 
"  It  waa,"  he  said,  "  a  horrid  deapotiam."  The 
little  boys  of  the  schools  were  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  intolerant  treatment ;  they  were  sent 
to  great  distancea  whether  with  messagea  or  not 
In  different  departments  of  the  school,  the  fagg- 
ing  system  waa  different ;  in  aome  it  waa  more, 
in  some  it  was  less,  oppressive ;  but  opprenioa 
was  everywhere. 

Bentham  received  atrange  impreauona  from 
hia  father  aa  to  other  children  of  hia  acquaint* 
ance.  One  of  them  waa  a  boy  named  Hutchin- 
son, who,  in  after  life,  wrote  the  interesting 
memoirs  of  hia  namesake  Cirfonel  Hutchinson. 
Bentham  waa  taught  to  hold  him  in  contempt, 
because  he  waa  his  inferior  in  learning.  Per- 
hapa  these  demanda  on  hia  diaaocial  affeetioni 
only  inspired  him  with  a  more  diffuaive  philan- 
thropy :  certain  it  ia  that  the  tone  and  tendency 
of  hia  father'a  counsels  were  little  favourable  to 
paternal  influence  upon  a  mind  so  suseeptibla 
and  philosophic. 

Of  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  usages  of 
Westminster  School,  Bentham  alwaya  spoke 
with  reprobation.  They  were  taught  few  useful 
and  many  useless  things.  The  teachers  were  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  their  aptitude  for  aome  one  or 
other  trifle  which  was  valueleaa.  One  man,  the 
son  of  a  tapeter,  and  thence  called  Tappy  Lloyd, 
waa  wholly  occupied  in  teaching  prosody  ;  "  a 
miaerable  invention/'  said  Bentham,  "  for  con- 
suming time."  Then  Archbishop  Williams'  com- 
ments on  the  Catechiam  waa  another  school- 
book  which  they  were  called  on  to  atudy,  and 
learn  by  heart.  When  there  waa  a  jingle  of  venet, 
Bentham  got  on  very  well,  but  he  dreaded  the 
aight  and  abhorred  the  labour  of  committing  to 
memory  what  he  thought  waa  duU  and  stupid 
prose;  but  he  learned  it  to  avoid  shame  or 
punishment.  "  I  never,"  he  one  day  repeated  to 
me,  "  felt  the  touch  of  the  rod  at  school— never 
—never.  What  the  pain  of  being  punished  was, 
I  never  knew.  My  brothers  and  aiaters  were 
sometimes  chaatised  by  my  grandmother ;  bat  I 
had  no  such  experience." 

There  were,  in  Westminster  School^  masters 
who  were  perfect  sinecurists.  They  were  paid 
fees  for  doing  nothing ;  and  Bentham's  impres- 
sion generally  waa,  that  the  higher  their  rank,  the 
less  their  efficiency.  Bentham'a  father  aometimes 
rewarded  hia  at^otion  to  hia  atudiea  by  escort* 
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In^kimto  the  inns  and  coffee-houtes  whioh  he 
▼ai  in  the  hsbit  of  visiting.  Many  such  little 
episodes  in  Bentham  s  history  he  was  fond  of 
nimting ;  as,  for  example  :— > 

''When  I  was  at  Westnlinster,  my  father 
took  me  with  him  to  the  Rainhow  Coffee-Honse. 
There  it  was  that  the  quality  of  the  Scriveners' 
Company  mustered.  The  place  was  kept  by  one 
Jerry  Hargreaves,  and  many  were  the  jokes 
sbout  him  and  the  other  Jerrys.  In  one  corner 
of  the  ooffee.room  sat  a  Mr  Wilcock,  a  prodigi- 
ous fsTourite  of  mine,  for  he  used  to  sing,  to  my 
extatie  delight,  ''Four  and  Twenty  Fiddlers 
sll  in  a  Row."  He  was  a  shrewd  Scotsman 
vithal,  and  in  the  court  of  assistants  of  the 
ScriTeners'  Company.  He  never  failed  to  be  pre- 
lent  at  all  feasts  and  festivals,  and  especially 
Bt  the  dinner  of  the  89th  July,  to  which  I  was 
sometimes  invited.  There  I  saw  my  father  work 
the  miracle  of  whisking  away  three  bottles  of  in- 
different and  watery  port,  and  replacing  them  by 
eostly  hock,  which  he  did  not  allow  to  circulate 
beyond  the  three  persons  who,  with  himself,  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  toble.  I  heard  the  fifth  man 
gramble ;  but  the  aristocracy  cared  not  for  his 
gmmbling.  It  was  one  of  my  father's  master 
strokes  of  generalship.  Under  the  plea  of  cater- 
ing for  the  many  at  the  great  dinner,  the  privi- 
leged few,  among  whom  my  father  was,  always 
maosged  to  get  for  themselves  an  initiatory — a 
little  dinner  ;  and  the  Scriveners'  Company  paid 
for  both.  No  nuui  more  ingenious  than  my  fa- 
ther in  getting  dinners ;  and  getting  them  for 
nothing;  and  improving  their  character  and 
their  costliness.  I  remember  when  they  got  to 
turtle  dinners ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  send 
hone  turtle  to  their  wives.  Mrs  Jezebel  (so 
Bentham  named  his  stepmother)  and  Mrs  Brown 
got  their  portion." 

In  1758,  Bentham  had  made  such  progress  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  he  was  able  to  write  a  let- 
ter in  both  languages  to  Dr  Bentham  the  Sub- 
Bean  of  Christ  Church ;  and  I  find  the  following 
inscription,  c<^ied  in  his  father's  handwriting, 
vhieh  probably  accompanied  a  copy  of  Bossuet's 
''Oraisons  Funehres." 

JEREMIiB  BENTHAM 

Optima  Spei  Paero  decenni 

Obesimioe  ingraij  et  iadiuCrlv  fractua^ 

In    certamine  literario  WeiUDonaater 

CaL  Maij  1758  exhibitoa 

SOV  BENTHAM 

iBdia  X^  Ozon.  Bob.  Dee. 

Muniiaciiliim  hoc 

L.M.  D. 

Bentham  preferred  Greek  to  Latin;  as  the 
Greek  expletives  always  came  to  his  aid  when  he 
▼aa  writing  verses.  In  attempting  English  verse, 
heaaid  he  could  only  find  two  expletives  to  help 
him  oat  of  any  metrical  scrape,  and  they  were 
01  and  Sir  I 

One  of  the  viaits  which  his  father  and  he  paid 
to  White  Conduit  House  in  1758,  Bentham  thus 
i«acribed:— « It  was  a  delightful  visit.  There 
vaa  a  dieolar  part,  with  little  bosses  around  it, 


where  we  used  to  drink  tea,  eat  hot  rolls,  and 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  order  a  syllabub 
fresh  from  the  cow.  In  those  times  there  was  an 
organ :  but  the  unpaid  put  down  the  organ  and 
suppressed  the  music.  There  was  also  a  large 
tea  room,  somewhat  on  the  Panopticon  plan. 
This  was  an  eye-sore  to  the  unpaid,  and  they 
shut  it  up.  It  became  afterwards  a  Methodist 
meeting  house,  and  scenes  of  mourning  and 
terror  superseded  the  scenes  of  merriment  and 
comfort." 

Some  months  before  Bentham  was  entered  as 
a  student  at  Oxford,  his  father  took  him  there 
to  witness  Lord  Westmoreland's  installation.  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  his  respect  for  a  place 
was  measured  by  its  distance  from  London,  so 
that  the  proposal  to  visit  Oxford  was  a  most 
welcome  one.  They  had  for  a  companion  a 
clergyman  whose  fathei^  had  a  post  in  the  King's 
kitchen ;  and  he  supplied  them  with  royal  ginger- 
bread for  the  journey,  a  viaticum  which  the  young 
traveller  then  tasted  for  the  first  time*  Pr  Her* 
bert  Mayo  had  recommended  that  Bentham 
should  be  sent  to  St  John's,  as  being  celebrated 
for  logic ;  but  some  other  influence  decided  for 
Queen's. 

On  the  87th  June,  1760,  Bentham's  father  set 
out  with  his  son  to  settle  him  in  Oxford  ;  and 
this  is  the  entry  in  his  Diary  : — **  June  27.28. 
Aujourd'hui  d  midi,  set  out  with  my  friend,  Mr 
William  Brown,  and  my  son  Jeremy,  from  Lon- 
don for  Oxford.  Lay  at  Orkney's  Arms,  by  Maid, 
enhead  Bridge.  Got  to  Oxford  at  dinner,  apris 
tnidu  Entered  my  son  a  commoner  at  Queen's 
College ;  and  he  subscribed  the  statutes  of  the 
University  in  the  apartment  of  Dr  Brown,  the 
Provost  of  Queen's,  he  being  the  present  vice- 
chancellor  ;  and,  by  his  recommendation,  I  placed 
my  son  under  the  care  of  Mr  Jacob  Jefferson,  as 
his  tutor — paying  Mr  Jefferson  for  caution- 
money,  £  8;  entrance  to  Butler,  &c.,  10s ;  ma- 
triculation, 17s.  6d,;  table  fees,  10s.  The  age 
of  my  dear  son,  upon  his  being  admitted  of  the 
University  thisday,  is  twelve  years,  three  months, 
and  thirteen  days.  On  the  89th,  matin,  d  Ceglise 
of  St  Mary ;  aprit  midi,  dined  with  the  vice-chan- 
cellor at  his  own  apartments  at  Queen's.  30th, 
Dined  in  commons  at  Queen's  College  with  Mr 
Jefferson  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows  and  gowns- 
men of  the  house.  Paid  for  a  commoner's  gown 
for  my  son,  £1  :  12 :  6.  Paid  for  a  cap  and  tassel, 
7s.    Expenses  of  journey  to  Oxford,  £7:5;  3." 

Thus  Bentham  was  a  collegian  at  Oxford 
when  only  twelve  years  and  a  quarter  old — an 
extraordinary  age,  or  youth  rather,  for  Univer- 
sity education ;  but  the  precocity  of  Bentham's 
talents  was  the  cause.  He  was  not  only  very 
young,  but  very  short— quite  a  dwarf — so  that 
he  was  stared  at  in  the  streets  wherever  he  went. 

Bentham,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  was 
not  required  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  it  relieved 
his  mind  from  a  state  of  very  painful  doubt.  Even 
then,  the  objections  he  felt  against  needless  swear- 
ing were  strong ;  and  the  germs  of  his  future 
writings  on  the  subject  of  useless  oaths  were 
preeent  to  hi|  thoughts.    His  scruples  of  con* 
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science  we)re  not  always  understood  by  those  to 
whom  he  confessed  them.  Once  his  father  led 
htm  to  a  place,  such  as  he  had  been  unused  to^ 
where  he  heard  a  person  preaching  in  nn  nn- 
wonted  style : — 

"  What  place  is  this  ?**  inquired  he. 

"  It  is  a  Dissdntibg  meeting-house/'  toswered 
his  father. 

"  What !  may  we  go  there  ?"  was  the  boy's 
query. 

"  We  may  just  put  our  heads  in/'  replied  his 
father. 

But  the  answer  shocked  Benthatki.  It  was 
shuffling  and  insincere.  If  it  was  right  just  to 
put  in  the  head^  it  was  right,  he  thought,  to  put 
in  the  whole  body  ;  and,  if  not  right  to  put  in 
the  whole  body,  it  was  not  right  just  to  put  in 
the  head.  Bentham  6ould  not  understand  such 
inconsistency,  such  indifferent  logic.  In  the 
latest  years  of  his  life  he  once  said  to  me : — 

"  I  never  told  a  lie.  I  never,  in  my  remem- 
brance, did  what  1  kneM^  to  be  a  dishonest  thing." 

Jacob  Jefferson,  who  was  appoihted  to  bo  Ben- 
tham's  tutor,  was  a  tnorose  and  gloomy  personage, 
sour  and  repulsive — a  sort  of  Protestant  monk. 
His  only  anxiety  about  his  pupil  was,  to  prevent 
his  having  any  amtisdtnent.  A  Very  harmless 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  were  One  of  the  enjoy.. 
ments  of  Bentham ;  but  Jefferson  made  it  a  point 
to  interrupt  him,  not  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
him  away  to  his  studies,  but  solely  to  stop  any 
pleasurable  excitement.  He  forced  him  to  read 
"  TuUy's  Orations,"  all  of  which  he  kiiew  by 
heart ;  or  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  had 
mastered  years  before ;  so  that  the  tasks  were 
alike  an  annoyance  and  humiliation.  Jefferson 
felt  pleasure  in  mortifying  others  ;  and  Benthath 
thought  thtit  his  time  was  wasted  without  in- 
struction. Jefferson  gave^  or  professed  to  give, 
t^hat  he  called  lectures  on  geography.  This  whs 
one  of  his  lectures — *'  Where  is  Coiistantinople  ?" 
and  then  he  touched  the  part  of  the  map,  where 
Constantinople  is,  with  a  wand.  Queen's  College 
had,  at  this  time,  dofasiderable  reputation  for  its 
logic  ;  and  Bentham  owned  that  Jefferson  gave 
him,  out  of  Sanderson's  logic,  some  materials 
for  correct  reasoning.  The  Etiglish  logic  taught 
was  Watts',  which  Bentham  always  called  "  Old 
v/oman's  logic."  But  his  tutor  took  no  trouble 
to  ascertain  what  his  pupils  knew  or  knew  not. 
He  cared  not  whether  they  advanced  or  i^etro- 
graded.  The  philosophy  they  learned  was  from 
Rowning  ;  and  they  were  amused  by  such  para- 
doxes as  that  "  water  is  as  solid  as  a  diamond." 
Bentham  took  to  the  studv  of  mathematics  of 
his  own  accord,  and  without  the  assistance  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  his  tutor,  who  was  always 
more  ready  to  reprove  than  to  encourage.  He 
graduated  his  animadversions  thus : — 

"  Fie  for  shame  !"  that  was  for  the  slightest 
misdemeanour :  then  followed — "  Fie,  ^e  for 
shame  J"  and  then,  for  some  higher  offence — "  Fie, 
fie,  fie  for  shame  !"  increasing  in  solemnity  of 
utterance.  The  tutor  had  a  morose  and  melan- 
choly  look — very  unlike  another  instructor  of 
Beniham's^  Or  Fotherglll>  who  had  a  jolly  rubi*  , 


cund  complexion,  though  a  r^ff  bashful  man. 
His  conversation  was  pithless  arid  insipid.  In 
his  old  age,  he  took  to  himself  a  wife ;  and  it 
was  the  general  wonderment  that  he  had  found 
courage  to  ask  anybody  to  marry  hitai.  As 
Jefferson  took  pupils  for  sik  guitteas,  and 
his  rival,  Dr  Fothergill,  required  eight,  the 
cheaper  was  selected  by  Bentham's  father.  It 
mattered  little — the  difference  was  only  bet- 
ween Bavins  and  Msvius.  The  professors  gene- 
rally spent  all  their  mornings  in  useless  Routine, 
and  all  their  evenings  in  playing  cards. 

Having  been  introduced  at  Oxford^  Bentham 
returned  to  Westminster  school ;  but  went 
finally  to  Oxford  the  following  October. 

The  narrow  allowance  which  Bentham  got 
from  his  father,  did  not  enable  him  to  live  with, 
out  incurring  debt  at  Oxford  ;  and  miibrable  he 
was  when  obliged  to  Confess  the  fact  to  hii 
f^ither.  Dr  Bentham,  who  was  the  Regius  Pro. 
fessor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
was  the  channel  through  whom  the  communica- 
tion was  made ;  and  a  remittance  of  ten  pounds 
Was  sent  to  relieve  the  student  from  his  em- 
barrassments. Bentham  had  been  a  candidate 
at  Westminster  School  fbr  one  of  the  nine 
vacancies  to  the  University  prfesehtation ;  and 
Dr  Bentham  Was  one  of  the  reverend  exanliners. 
Beiltham  stood  out  the  last,  Abd  the  lei»t  of  the 
boys,  and  succeeded  in  obtaikilng  the  right  of 
admission  to  Kibg's  College ;  but  he  was  dwarf- 
ish, and  so  weak,  that  ill-Usage  wtts  apprehended; 
and  he  did  not  go  after  all.  The  sndceseful 
Candidates  were  clad  in  a  solemn  suit  of  black, 
and  looked  like  old  meh.  Bentham's  appearance 
was  most  singulari  and  attracted  great  attention. 
He  was  only  between  nine  and  ten  years  old  ;  as 
diminutive  in  figure  as  precocious  in  intellect; 
and  wearing  short  breeches^  skirted  coat,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fcostome  of  mattirb  age.  The 
procession  passed  befbre  thd  dignltariesi  Who  were 
seated  in  th6  hall  of  the  school,  with  great  for- 
mality. Among  them  was  Dt  Burton,  the  Jac- 
cus  Etonensls,  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
admirable  Latin  scholar^  and  whose  repntatiun 
for  ancient  learning  made  him  an  object  of 
special  awe.  He  was  scarcely  less  distinguished 
as  a  bon  vivant,  and  for  a  habit  of  mixing  quod- 
libet  cum  quolibet  on  the  same  platei  Bentham's 
father  applied  to  Dr  Bentham  for  a  studentship ; 
but  got  for  an  Answer  that  his  patronage  was  en- 
gaged. Afterwards^  hd  Spontaneously  offered 
one  to  Bentham ;  who  Was  so  humbled  by  neglect 
and  annoyance,  and  sd  desponding,  that,  after 
consulting  his  morose  tutor,  Mr  Jefferson,  he 
declined  the  favour  which  the  doctor  proffered. . 

A  memorandum  of  his  father,  kt  about  this 
period,  is  cUrioUs: — '*  August  IS,  1780. — Paid 
given  son  Jerry  more  thiin  rfeceivM  back  from 
him  of  the  guinea  I  ga^e  him  to  pUy  A  pool  at 
quadrille." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  this"-— on  my  calling  the 
memorandum  to  Bentham's  attfedtion — *'This 
was  at  some  aristocrat's  house.  1  neve^  got  any 
money  but  to  play  at  Cards ;  and  only  When  I 
won  money  woe  1  allowed  to  keep  It ;  so  that  k 
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pissioo  fo9  play  Wfis  likely  to  be  excited  in  me. 
Bat  I  was  cured  at  Oxford^  where  they  always 
forced  me  to  pay  when  I  lost ;  hut  I  never  could 
get  the  money  when  I  won ;  so  I  gave  v^n  the 
habit;* 

This  was  a  very  busy  period  in  the  life  of  Mr 
fientham,  senior.    After  the  death  of  Bentham's 
mother,  l^is  father  took  to  wife-hunting ;  and 
many  were  the  women  to  whom  he  paid  court. 
Some  6f  thos^  he  pursued  were  abandoned,  when, 
OD  inquiry^  some  deficiency^  in  money,  person,  or 
reputation,  was  discovered.    Bentham  used  to 
give  a  strange  account  of  his  father's  pursuit  of 
wives.    One  there  was  whom  he  left  when  he 
discovered  she  had  false  teeth.     Another,  who 
had  a  black-eyed,  forward  daughter,  was  pursued 
with  the  doi^ble  purpoae  of  winning  the  young 
lady  for  his  son,  and  the  mother  for  himself, 
fieatham  heard  of  the  project,  and  the  project's 
ahandoi^ment ;    at   the    same    time,  his   father 
▼hispering  to  him  that  the  lady  was  given  to 
drink.    Then  there  was  a  damsel  who  had  £17,000 
of  her  own — but  she  re/used  ;  and  Mr  Bentham 
told  his  son  that  she  was  crackbrained  and  good 
for  nothing.     Another  was  a  lady  of  title^  who 
had  a  handsome  house,  a  large  garden^  a  pomp- 
ous greenhouse,  a  fine  establishment  of  servants^ 
and  £1500  a-year  :  here  bis  proposal  met  with  a 
negative.   Another  was  a  high-  church,  intolerant, 
aristocratical  lady  ;  but  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  fascinations.    At  last  he  took   up  with  Mrs 
Abbott — ^a  buxom  widow,  young,  frangant,  and 
iparkling.    She  was  not  unacquainted   with  all 
these  adventures;  for  he  used  to  consult  her, 
and  seek  comfort   from   her  in  his  disappoint- 
ments; against  which,  at  last^  she  provided  a 
final  and  efficient  remedy.    The  ii\arriage  pro- 
jects were  among  the  few  topics  on  which   Ben- 
tham was  ever  consulted  by  his  father.    As  they 
vere  all  intended  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
family,  he   thought   their  importance  required 
family  discussion.    There  were  great  things  con- 
stantly schemed;  and  a  frequent  promise  was, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  carriage  with  four  horses 
uistead  of  two ! 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  Bentham  was 
introduced  at  Oxford,  was  Old  field  Bowles,  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College ;  a 
proud  man,  who  received  Qentham  somewhat  dis- 
dainfully. He  was  the  patron  of  a  place  where 
the  Hell.  Fire  Club  was  held  ;  a  club  somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  then  state  of  Oxford.  It 
vas  a  club  of  Unbelievers,  Atheists,  and  Deists, 
vho  professed  that,  as  they  had  a  knowledge  of 
their  future  destiny,  it  became  them  to  prepare 
for  it ;  and  they  used,  it  was  said,  to  strip  naked, 
uid  turn  themselves  round  before  a  huge  fire. 
Infidelity  was  certainly  very  rife  at  Oxford, 
uid  exhibited  itself  in  forms  the  most  ofiTensive. 
The  hypocrisy  of  tbe  place  disgusted  Bentham, 
ud  he  spoke  of  that  University  with  asperity  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

His  father  forced  him  to  take  a  part  in  many 
outers  which  were  annoying  to  him.  He  sub- 
Mtibed  for  him  to  the  concerts,  and  required 
lum  to  att«9d.    '« X  attended,**  be  said,  "  in  a 


most  melancholy  state,  I  sat  still  while  the 
music  played :  not  a  living  soul  had  I  to  speak 
to.  Unhappy  while  I  was  there,  (  W".8  not  les3 
unhappy  whei\  I  came  away."  His  father  caused 
him  many  pet^y  vexations*  On  one  occasion  he 
got  into  a  long  and  angry  dispute  with  a  paper, 
hanger  at  Oxford,  about  papering  Bentham*a 
room  ;  and  it  ended  in  his  sending  paper  down 
from  tow  p.  This  brought  upon  Bentham  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Oxford  paper-hanger ;  wh9  found  many 
waysof  sayingand  doing,and  causing  others  to  say 
and  do,  unfriendly  things.  The  chamber  which  wa^. 
the  origin  of  the  misunderstanding,  was  a  very 
gloomy  one.  It  looked  into  the  churchyard,  and 
was  covered  with  lugubrious  hangings.  Ben- 
tham's fear  of  ghosts,  and  of  the  visitations  of 
spiritual  beings,  was  strong  upon  him  ;  and  the 
lugubriousness  of  the  chamber  and  its  neighbour- 
hood added  to  his  alarms.  But  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  a  change  with  another  student,  and  got  two 
guineas  in  addition,  for  his  jthirdings  on  account 
of  his  better  furnitu  re.  H  is  father  was  angry  with 
the  change ;  for  with  all  his  admiration  of  his 
son's  talents,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposi^ 
tion  and  character.  Once,  at  Oxford,  going 
round  to  see  the  sights,  his  father  took  him  into 
the  hall  at  Christ  Church,  where  the  students 
were  all  assembled  at  dinner.  He  compelled 
the  timid  boy  to  go  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  hall,  to  walk  round  the  tables,  and  to  re-» 
port  whether  he  recognised  any  schoolfellow, 
Bentham  was  ready  to  faint — to  sink  into  the 
earth  with  agony.  His  father  was  altogether  in- 
sensible, and  had  nonotion  that  there  could  beany- 
thing  improper  in  intrusion  on  such  an  occasion. 
'*  O,  would  he  but  change  places  with  me  !"  said 
the  poor  lad  to  himself ;  but  he  dared  not  give 
utterance  to  any  such  thoughts.  His  father 
thought  it  excellent  strategy  to  force  him  into 
notice ;  and,  among  other  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  he  sent  him  a  silk  gown  to  wear,  while 
the  other  students  wore  gowns  of  stuff. 

A  grievous  annoyance  to  Bentham,  at  Oxford, 
was  the  formal  dressing  of  the  hair.  "^  Mine, 
he  said,  "  was  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  a  kid-i 
ney  :  a  quince  or  a  club  was  against  the  statutes ; 
a  kidnev  was  in  accordance  with  the  statutesu 
I  had  a  fellow-student  whose  passion  it  was  to 
dress  hair,  and  he  used  to  employ  a  part  of  his 
mornings  in  shaping  my  kidney  properly." 

Generally  speaking,  the  tutors  and  professors 
at  Oxford  offered  nothing  to  win  the  affections 
of  Bentham.  Some  of  them  were  profligate ; 
and  he  was  shocked  with  their  profligacy :  others 
were  morose;  and  their  moroseness  alienated 
him :  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  in^ 
sipid  ;  and  he  had  no  taste  for  insipidity. 

Among  the  few  persons  whom  he  remembered 
with  pleasure,  in  talking  of  this  period  of  hiy  life, 
was  a  Mr  Darling,  who  was  a  curate  near  An« 
dover,  and  whom  he  visited  with  his  father.  He 
noticed  Bentham  with  great  kindness  ;  and  Ben- 
tham, ia  return,  applied  to  him  one  of  Martial's 
epigrams;  and,  instead  of  the  poet's  hero,  in- 
serted the  good  dergyman'a  name.     For  this  he 
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got  no  little  praise  ;  and  the  visit  was  a  sucees. 
don  of  enjoyments.  He  shewed  to  Benthaoi, 
among  other  things,  a  solar  microscope.  "  That 
man  was  rooted  deep/'  he  said,  "  in  everyhody's 
affections  ;  and  everybody  lamented  that  no  pre- 
ferment  was  given  to  so  excellent  a  person.  At 
last,  preferment  came,  in  the  shape  of  the  living 
of  Wargrave,  in  Berlcshire ;  and  everybody  felt 
as  happy  as  if  some  individual  good  fortune  had 
been  conferred  on  them." 

If  the  teachings  of  the  University  were  not 
very  instructive,  so  neither  were  its  amusements 
very  interesting.  Fishing  was  one  of  them. 
Bentham  sometimes  went  to  fish,  as  a  relief  from 
the  weary  monotony  of  existence.  It  brought 
some  new  ideas,  and  new  occupations.  At  that 
time,  a  bubble  on  the  waters  surface  was  a 
variety,  and  had  a  charm ;  and,  to  catch  a  min- 
now, was  an  interruption  to  the  dulness  of  the 
day.  But  even  the  fishing  sports  partook  of  the 
system  of  neglect  with  which  all  education  was 
conducted.  Generally  a  poacher  was  hired  to 
go  with  a  casting-net.  He  caught  the  fish ;  and 
the  youths  went  and  got  it  dressed  at  a  neigh- 
bouring inn.  A  few  practised  fiy-fishing,  who 
had  skill  and  strength.  Bentham  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  No  living  being  could  be 
thrown  into  a  situation  less  congenial  than  his 
was.  Once  or  twice  he  was  asked  to  hunt  and 
to  shoot.  Others  killed  partridges — he  only 
killed  time.  He  fired  as  often  as  the  rest ;  but 
the  flash  of  the  gunpowder  hurt  his  eyes.  Too 
timid  to  confess  his  dislike  to  sports  that  were 
to  popular,  he  generally  found  or  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  to  join  them.  In  his  later  days, 
he  applied  his  utilitarian  philosophy  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  the  whole  animal  creation  objects 
of  his  benevolent  suggestions;  insisting  that  their 
claims  to  be  spared  the  unnecessary  infliction  of 
pain  stood  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  claims  of 
man  himself. 

All  sorts  of  oppressions  were  exercised  by  the 
older  on  the  younger  students.  One  day  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  asked  Bentham  to  sup  with 
him  ;  and,  after  a  magnificent  supper,  waylaid 
him  on  his  return  home,  in  a  narrow  lane,  and 
teriously  cut  his  eye,  walking  abruptly  away. 
For  such  affrays,  there  was  neither  interference 
nor  redress. 

At  Oxford,  there  was  scarcely  a  companion 
in  whose  society  Bentham  could  discover  any 
pleasure.  He  found  the  College  a  stupid  one, 
and  the  people  in  it  as  stupid.  Mitford  was  a 
gentleman  commoner  there — Bentham  only  a 
commoner.  They  were  members  of  the  same 
breakfast  club.  Bentham  thought  his  converse, 
tion  commonplace,  and  never  expected  he  would 
become  an  author.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
good  looks,  and  his  personal  strength.  **  I  took" 
said  he,  "  to  Edward  Cranmer,  a  descendant  of 
Bishop  Cranmer,  in  default  of  better  company. 
But  he  was  a  noodle ;  and  there  was  another  noodle 
of  the  name  of  Archer,  who,  with  his  brother, 
bought  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  which  he  after- 
wards quitted,  and  became  a  parson.  There  was  one 
Poore*  At  fourteen  he  had  a  strong  black  beard. 


He  had  obtained  one  of  the  gold  medals  at  Win- 
chester, for  a  copy  of  verses;  and  this  intoxicated 
him.  He  was  quite  jealous  if  I  spoke  to  any- 
body but  him ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  took  to 
another  youth,  and  discarded  me  entirely.  The 
boy's  name  was  Bower,  whose  elder  brother  or 
cousin  became  distinguished  at  the  Chancery 
bar.  There  was  a  staid,  sober  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Burleigh.  His  father  was  aparson;  and  he 
became  a  parson  in  turn.  There  waa  Stilling- 
fleet — a  proud  priest,  holding  his  head  aloft  in 
the  air.  There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Skip, 
who  had  some  cleverness  and  some  knowledge ; 
and,  after  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh — learnt  more — returned  to  Oxford, 
and  became  M.A.  At  Edinburgh  he  picked  up 
a  little  unbelief,  which  he  retailed  at  Oxford  on 
his  return.  We  had  Nicholls  of  Barbadoes,  who 
afterwards  got  a  rural  deanery.  He  was  a  great 
dandy,  but  an  ugly  little  fellow,  who  had  reach- 
ed man's  estate.  He  led  me,  now  and  then,  into 
his  chambers ;  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  I  sav 
Hume's  history,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  me. 
There  was  a  gentleman  commoner,  who  took  to 
me  a  little — De  Sellis,aSwiss.  His  chambers  were 
underneath  mine.  He  took  in  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter, which  had  then  just  appeared.  I  was  a 
child;  he  a  man;  so  we  had  few  ideas  in  common: 
but  the  Annual  Register  delighted  me.  There 
was  a  little  party  that  moved  round  Dr  Smith, 
who  knew  something  of  chemistry,  and  read  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  to  a  small  class.  I  would  hare 
given  one  of  my  ears  to  have  attended  him :  but 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  This  little  party 
were  proud  of  their  distinction.  One  of  them 
was  Wynn  of  Wales;  and  another.  Bishop 
Bathurst,  a  distinguished  character. 

"It  was  at  Poore's  chambers  that  I  met  Horse- 
ley.  Poore  was  excessively  vain.  He  waa  a  pro- 
tege of  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes.  Harris' 
son,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  then  st 
Oxford :  much  too  great  a  man  to  speak  to  me ; 
but  Poore  had  access  to  him.  Poore  talked  a 
great  deal  about  music,  and  waa  admitted  to 
Harris'  concerts.  Horseley  was  a  man  of  free 
conversation;  he  was  proud  and  insolent. 
Poore  was  a  professed,  nay,  an  ostentations  un- 
believer. Horseley 's  discourse  was  such  aa  none 
but  an  unbeliever  could  use.  Wilberforce  knew 
his  character ;  he  had  a  perfect  abhorrence  of 
Horseley,  and  I  have  heard  him  call  him  '  a  dirty 
rascal,'  and  *  a  dirty  scoundrel.'  Poore  used  to 
boast  to  me,  that  he  had  made  Franklin  a  Pla- 
tonist;  and  he  boasted  loudly  of  the  feat.  I  told 
him  he  had  turned  a  wise  man  away  ^m  useful 
pursuits,  to  pursuits  that  were  of  no  use  at  all. 
I  dare  say  Franklin  heard  him  very  quietly,  and 
was  not  moved  in  the  leaat.  There  were  two 
St  Johns  there.  Goodyear  St  John,  if  he  had 
ever  learned  anjrthing,  had  forgotten  it  all.  His 
life  was  one  of  gaming,  drinking,  and  strumpeting. 
He  used  to  take  me  by  the  heels  and  hold  me, 
my  head  downwards;  and  I  remember  losing  half- 
a-guinea  in  consequence,  which  fell  out  of  my 
pocket.  He  became  a  parson,  aa  there  were  liv- 
ings   in  the  family  ;  so  did  another  drunken 
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fellow  of  thd  nAme  of  Popham.  There  was  a 
young  wag  called  Crop,  who  was  also  a  debauche. 
I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him*  but  I  re- 
member he  got  a  lecture  from  the  Monk  Je£fer- 
8on,  who  told  him  he  would  bring  his  father's 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  "  No  I  I 
shan't/'  said  he ;  '^my  father  wears  a  wig."  There 
was  another  sot^  Lechmere,  who  used  to  drink 
till  hie  eyes  became  purple^  like  Sheridan's.  He 
cameinto  parliament.  They  were  all  either  stupid 
or  dissipated.  I  learnt  nothing.  I  played  at 
tennis  once  or  twice.  I  took  to  reading  Greek 
of  my  own  fancy;  but  there  was  no  encourage- 
ment: we  just  went  to  the  foolish  lectures  of  our 
tutors,  to  be  taught  something  of  logical  jargon. 

When  Bentham  was  thirteen^  he  wrote  some 
Latin  verses  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  the 
advent  of  George  III.  They  made  some  noise,  as 
being  the  composition  of  so  young  a  person;  and 
were  given,  by  Chamberlain  Clarke,  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  Dr  John- 
ton  s  opinion  of  them.  That  opinion  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  that  Bentham  might  benefit  by  his 
corrections.  Bentham  himself  said  of  his  Ode — 
''It  was  a  mediocre  performance,  on  a  trumpery 
subject,  written  by  a  miserable  child.  It  was, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  those  which  were  accepted." 

I  have,  however,  in  Dr  Johnson's  handwrit- 
ing, his  observations  on  the  Ode.  He  suggests 
Borne  alterations,  but  concludes  by  saying — 

''When  these  objections  are  removed,  the  copy 
will,  I  believe,  be  received ;  for  it  is  a  very  pretty 
performance  of  a  young  man." 

Illustrative  of  Bentham's  situation  at  Oxford, 
is  the  following,  addressed  by  him  ((Etat  13)  to 
his  father,  on 

"  Tueadapy  30th  June,  1761. 

"  Dear  Papa, — I  have  sent  you  a  declamation 
I  spoke  last  Saturday,  with  the  approbation  of 
all  my  acquaintances,  who  liked  the  thing  itself 
very  well,  but  still  better  my  manner  of  speaking 
it.  Even  a  bachelor  of  my  acquaintance  went 
80  far  as  to  say  that  he  never  heard  but  one  speak 
a  declamation  better  all  the  time  he  has  been  in 
College ;  which,  indeed,  is  not  much  to  say  as, 
perhaps,  you  imagine,  for  sure  nobody  can  speak 
worse  than  we  do  here ;  for,  in  short,  'tis  like 
repeating  just  so  many  lines  out  of  a  Propria 
qviB  3faribu9»  I  have  disputed,  too,  in  the  Hall 
once,  and  am  going  in  again  to-morrow.  There 
also  I  came  off  with  honour,  having  fairly  beat 
off,  not  only  my  proper  antagonist,  but  *^the 
moderator  himself;  for  he  was  forced  to  supply 
ny  antagonist  with  arguments,  the  invalidity  of 
which  I  clearly  demonstrated.  I  should  have 
^lisputed  much  oftener,  but  for  the  holidays  or 
CTes,  that  happen  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays ;  and,  besides,  we  went  three  times 
into  the  Hall  before  we  disputed  ourselves,  that 
*e  might  see  the  method.  Indeed,  I  am  very 
corry  it  did  not  come  to  my  turn  to  dispute 
«Tery  disputation  day ;  for,  for  my  own  part,  I 
desire  no  better  sport.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
^ome  home  very  soon,  for  my  clothes  are  dropping 
off  my  back ;  and  if  I  don't  go  home  very  soon, 
to  get  new  ones,  I  must  not  go  down  itairB^  they 
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are  so  bad ;  for  as  soon  as  one  hole  is  mended 
another  breaks  out  again ;  and,  as  almost  all  the 
commoners  either  are  gone  for  the  vacation,  or 
will  go  in  a  day  or  two's  time,  very  little  busi- 
ness will  be  going  forward.  Pray,  give  me  an 
answer  very  soon,  that  I  may  know  whether  I 
am  to  wear  clothes  or  go  in  rags.  Pray,  give  my 
duty  to  grandmamma,  and  love  to  dear  Sammy, 
and  represent  the  woful  condition  of  one  who 
is,  nevertheless^  your  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son, 

''J.  Bentham* 

^'I  should  be  glad  to  know  yours  and  Mr 
Skinner's  opinion  of  Higgenbroccius. 

^'  Pray,  see  if  you  can  make  out  this  thing, 
which  is  strictly  true  here  : — Nostra  parva  una 
non  solum  est  rus,  vel,  sed  etiam  opartet  ego. 

"  Pray,  excuse  my  not  writing  over  my  de- 
clamation. 

"  From  Queen's  College,  Oxfwd^ 

The  following  amusing  Oxford  story  I  find  in 
Bentham's  MSS.  of  this  period  : — 

''Among  the  curiosities  in  the  museum  at 
Oxford,  a  certain  cicerone,  who  was  entertaining 
some  strangers  with  the  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  repository,  came  at  last  to  an  old 
sword,  deeply  enriched  with  the  precious  rust  of 
antiquity. 

'' '  This  sword,'  says  he — '  ay,  let  me  see^-yes^ 
this  sword  is  the  very  sword  that  Balaam  slew 
the  ass  with.' 

<' '  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  observed  one  of  the 
company,  '  for  interrupting  you ;  but  my  notion 
had  all  along  been  that  the  ass  had  found  a  friend 
to  intercede  for  him,  and  that,  as  to  all  but  a 
sound  drubbing,  poor  dapple  came  off  with  a 
whole  skin.' 

'"  I  am  speaking  of  the  common  accounts  we 
have  of  that  celebrated  transaction;  but,  perhaps, 
these  valuable  archives  may  have  furnished  you 
with  some  more  authentic  evidence  to  shew  that 
the  intercession  of  the  ass'  friend  was  attended 
with  like  consequences  to  those  of  Don  Quixote's 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  young  ploughboy 
that  was  receiving  discipline  from  his  father/ 

<' '  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  cicerone, '  I  know 
no  more  of  the  business  than  every  gentleman 
present  knows.  It  was  my  mistake*  What  you 
say  is  right — the  ass  was  not  slain.  This  sword, 
therefore,  is  the  sword  he  would  have  slain  the 
ass  with,  if  he  could  have  got  one.' " 

In  1763,  being  then  about  sixteen — a  rare 
honour  for  so  young  a  lad— Bentham  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  had,  for  some 
time,  been  in  possession  of  a  small  exhibition, 
amounting  to  about  £20  a-year. 

When  Bentham  came  to  town  from  Oxford, 
his  father  insisted  upon  his  attention  to  the 
dancing-master ;  and,  though  he  hinted  at  hia 
repugnance,  it  was  in  vain. 

''  I  never  can  make  out  this  figure  of  eight," 
he  said, ''  which  the  dancing-master  will  have 
me  to  learn.  If  the  other  dancers  will  stand 
BtiU^if  they  will  consent  to  be  statues  for  a 
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little  while — I  will  make  tlie  ligare  of  eight 
around  or  about  them ;  but,  as  they  are  always 
moving,  I  know  not  where  to  find  them." 

With  all  his  love  and  admiration  of  his  son,  it 
is  strange  how  Mr  Bentham  should  have  so  com- 
pletely failed  in  obtaining  his  confidence.  Never 
were  two  natures  more  unlike.  The  one  all  tre- 
pidation and  susceptibility;  the  other  rude,  bold, 
fuid  reckless.  The  consequence  was,  that  Ben- 
tham never  opened  his  heart  to  his  father.  He 
could  not  even  communicate  to  him  his  sorrows. 
Bentham  was  more  than  once  penniless.  All 
his  money  was  stolen  from  him  at  Oxford  by  the 
person  who  made  his  bed.  He  never  breathed 
a  word  of  the  calamity ;  for  his  father  had  no 
idea  of  a  misfortune  without  connecting  with 
it  the  condemnation  of  a  fault,  and  never  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  to  pass  of  attaching  blame. 


Bentham's  temperament  led  him  to  seek  or  to 
find  excuses  or  consolations  for  errors  and  for 
afflictions :  his  father  found,  in  both,  motives  for 
condemning  the  sinner  or  the  sufferer.  I  find 
the  latest  letters  to  his  father  commence  villi 
the  words^-^'  Honoured  Sir."  He  liked  this 
formality,  even  from  a  son.  Few  people  paid  him 
voluntary  respect;  and  he  was  glad  to  get  the  sem- 
blance  of  it,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could. 
He  used  to  reproach  his  son  for  being  an  object 
of  contempt  to  the  ladies. 

**  It  is  I,"  said  ho,  "  who  know  how  to  fascimite 
the  ladies."  • 

But  the  ladies  who  visited  his  father  were 
such  as  Bentham  had  no  wish  to  fascinate ;  and 
his  dislike  to  their  insipidity  was  attributed  to 
mauvaUe  honte, 

{To  be  continued,) 


THE  BROKEN  VIOLIN- 

From  the  French  ofBiranger, 


L'OMXi  my  poor  dogl  my  faithful  beast, 
Come,  eat,  despite  thy  maater*e  lorrow ; 

iVe  yet  one  cake  left  from  the  feast— 
Black-bread  must  be  our  fare  tcmonow. 

The  foreivn  foes,  whom  treachery's  band 
Hath  made  our  Lords  this  vale  within, 

Have  bid  me  play ;  when  their  command 
I  ipum*d,  they  broke  my  violin ! 

Oft  it  the  village  concert  made— 
Now,  farewell  f^tes  and  happy  days  I 

Who'll  lead  the  dame  beneath  the  shade? 
What  now  the  glance  of  love  shall  raise  ? 

The  strings  my  fingers  lightly  prest. 
Oft  on  the  marriage  mom  so  gay, 

Told  to  the  blushing  fair  one's  breast 
The  coming  bridegroom's  trim  array. 

Kow,  in  the  ham  or  *neath  the  tree, 
The  Sunday  will  seem  sadly  long  i 

And  can  the  vintage  prosperous  be, 
Commenced  without  the  cheerful  song  ? 

DevonporU 


Its  notes  made  less  each  \7earying  toil. 
And  easM  the  ills  the  peasants  found ; 

For  nobles,  taxes,  barren  soil. 
Its  voice  consol'd  the  hamlets  round. 

To  fiercest  hates  it  friendship  taught.— 
Of  bitterest  tears  it  still'd  the  flow ; 

No  Keptre  upon  earth  ere  wrought 
Such  blessings  as  my  little  bow. 

But  now  the  savage  stranger  race 
Hayo  roused  my  soul  against  their  yoke; 

A  musket !  that  shall  well  replace 
The  violin  they  hero  have  broke. 

And  all  my  trlends  from  whom  I  go 
WUl  say,  if  i  should  fell  for  France, 

<<  He  would  not  that  a  bratal  foe 
Should  on  our  ruins  gaily  dancer" 

So  come,  my  dogl  poor  faithftU  beast, 
Come,  eat,  despite  thy  master's  sorrow ; 

I've  yet  one  cake  lef^  from  the  feast — 
Black-bread  must  be  our  fare  to-morrow. 

L.F. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  DUNFERMLINE  CHURCHYARD. 


<<  Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,"  this  scene 

A  thousand  homilies  is  worth ; 

For  thoughts  of  <»  that  which  once  hath  been," 

And  what  the  f^turo  may  hring  forth. 

Here  crowd  upon  the  gazers  mind 

With  such  an  overpowering  rush 

As  doth  recall  the  mighty  gnsh 

Of  that  Ufegiving,  wondrous  wind 

Which  swept  across  the  whitened  hones 

Of  Israel's  host  of  slaughtered  onesi 

And,  with  its  potent  influence^ 

From  that  blanched,  dry,  unsightly  mass. 

Before  the  astonished  Prophet's  sense. 

Made,  as  it  were,  an  army  pass. 

Here^  underneath  our  feet,  there  lies 

The  dust  of  twice  three  centuries. 

Here  Brace  and  Denmark's  sainted  maid 

Mingle  their  clay  with  common  men. 

Till  God  shall  call  them  up  again. 

Here  ♦«  Wallace  Wight,"  in  sorrow,  laid 

His  aged  mother's  bononred  head ; 

And  hare  the  hoary  hawthorn  sUndt 


He  planted  with  his  patriot  hands, 

To  mark  the  consecrated  spot 

Where  I  have  often  shed  a  tear 

Over  the  sacred,  hallowed  bier 

Of  her  who  ne'er  shall  he  forgot 

By  Scotland's  fEuthful  sons,  who  kno)r 

That  to  her  blessed  stock  they  owe 

Freedom's  best  friend— oppression's  foe. 

Here  stands  the  darkly  scarred  remains 

Of  one  of  Scotland's  proudest  lanes ; 

Which  stem,  uncompromising  Kno^ 

Ah,  too  ssverely  !  made  to  feel 

That  fierce  iconoclastic  zeal 

Which  makes  us  half  regret  the  blocks 

To  which  oni  fathers  wont  to  kneel ; 

And  gilds,  with  colours  warm  and  bright, 

And  yet  subdued,  (Uke  the  soft  light 

Which  through  a  painted  window  streams,) 

All  that  long  since  hath  passed  away. 

And  decks^  with  a  misleading  ray. 

Even  Sopentitioo'ff  most  pernicious  dreanf. 
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Ip  any  man  of  the  present  9ge  has  come 
inidtr  the  tlenunciation^  "  Wo  nnto  you  when 
ill  men  shall  speak  well  of  yon,"  it  is  Sir 
Ssmnel  Romilly.  And  yet  he  fulfilled  his  apostle- 
ship,  and  enjoyed  the  general  esteem^  throughout 
a  long  public  life,  hy  no  arts  of  compromise^  hy 
no  trimming  or  truckling  to  the  great,  or  court- 
ing popular  favour.  Honour  was  thrust  upon 
him,  nnlooked  for  and  unsought.  The  secret  of 
the  great  social  Success  of  Romilly  is  honourahle 
to  human  nature  as  well  as  to  a  character 
in  vhich  all  good  and  kindly  elements  were  most 
happily  commingled.  To  a  sound  intellect  he 
united  a  judgment  calm  and  dispassionate;  a 
mind  of  singular  rectitude  ;  and,  with  the  most 
hononrahle  feelings,  a  remarkable  gentleness 
and  tenderness  of  disposition.  Modesty  tempered 
his  well-regulated  ambition ;  and,  in  one  word,  it 
inaT  be  aaid  that,  throughout  his  career,  he  found 
sterling  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy,  without 
ODce  thinking  of  regulating  his  conduct  by  the 
selfiih  tenor  of  the  maxim.  Great  power  of  appli- 
cation, and  of  regular  unremitting  industry,  gave 
effect  to  the  higher  qualities  of  his  mind ;  though  it 
ii  pro^ble  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  espe- 
cially,  his  ardnona  professional  engagements  and 
parliamentary  duties  were  more  harassing  and 
iocenant  than  waa  consistent  with  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  mental  tranquillity.  At  the 
time  of  his  lamented  death,  his  friend,  Mr  WU- 
berforee,  in  hia  diary,  regrets  that  Romilly  had 
not  allowed  himself  even  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath, 
u  he  had  urged  upon  him ;  not  for  the  sake  of 
hi8  8ool,but  for  the  healthful  preservation  of  his 
intellect.  The  early  domestic  circumstances  of 
Romilly  were  well  adapted  to  the  favourable  de- 
Telopement  of  his  mind  and  disposition.  He  was 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  love,  and  com- 
petenee;  blessed  Abundantly  with  every  real 
hleeiing  of  life ;  and,  until  within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  end,  he  might  have  been  pronounced  one 
of  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  honoured 
*Bmg  the  eminent  men  of  his  age.  The  details 
of  RomiUy's  early  and  domestic  life  will,  we 
▼entnre  to  think,  ultimately  be  found  the 
most  instructive  as  It  certainly  is  the  most 
taptirating  portion  of  this  autobiography:  for 
*neh  the  woric  may  be  described ;  which  consists 
solely  of  a  narrative  and  diary  kept  by  Romilly, 
*nd  selections  Arom  his  correspondence.  His 
wns  are  merely  his  editors  ;  and,  in  this  eapa. 
^^y,  80  far  are  they  from  being  intrusive,  that 
^  reader  Is  often  left  to  wish  for  more  copious 
mfonnation,  and  farther  explanations  of  the 
^t  They  have,  however,  avoided  vagueness 
3od  obscurity,  by  publishing  the  narrative  en- 
^^*  It  is  charmingly  written,  possessing  all 
tbe  nmplicity  and  truthfulness  of  Franklin's 
autobiography,  with  greater  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment and  moral  beauty  ;  nor  can  we  better  de- 
^be  the  work  than  in  the  words  of  RomiUy's 
*  ioite  Tols.  9x9,  with  Portrait,  frc    Bdited  by  h&  Sonsi 


friend,  Dumont,  when  he  was  consulted  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  it : — 

«  There  is,  I  think,  no  other  work  of  this  kind  which 
could  produce  the  same  moral  effects  upon  a  youthful 
mind.  On  one  lide  we  see  great  talents,  great  repnta* 
tion,  and  ample  fortune;  and,  on  the  other,  an  obscure 
origin,  scarcely  any  education,  years  lost, — and  all  these 
disadvantages  oyercome  by  unwearied  application,  and 
by  efforti  constantly  directed  towards  the  same  end.  It 
is  a  lesson  composed  entirely  of  facts,  worth  more  than 
Tolnmes  of  moral  sentiments ;  to  which  none  of  those 
pretences,  by  which  young  people  commonly  reconcile  to 
themselves  their  own  nothingness,  can  he  suggested  as  an 
answer.  Nor  does  the  example  stop  here.  During 
twenty  years,  no  one  enjoyed  happiness  surpassing  his,, 
and  this  of  a  kind  to  be  described  by  him  alone  who  felt 
it,  ....  A  charm  is  spread  over  the  whole  work, 
and  it  leaves  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  affection  for  the 
author ;  and  this  because  he  displays  himself  without 
pretension,  and  because  the  picture  he  draws  relates  only 
to  those  moral  feelings,  those  private  virtues,  which 
every  one  can  imitate,  and  to  that  domestic  Hfe^  the 
happiness  of  which,  as  it.  is  derived  from  the  purest  and 
most  amiable  feelings,  creates  jealousy  in  the  breast  of 
no  one.  Mere  men  of  the  world  will  probably  disbelieve 
it :  in  their  eyes  it  will  appear  a  romance,  but  one  that 
will  not  offend  them ;  and,  by  the  middling  ranks,  the 
most  nnmerons  dasi  of  society,  these  memoirs  wtU  bo 
read  with  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  dictated  their 
composition. 

''  As  to  the  memoirs  of  his  Parlimentary  life,  I  should 
have  still  fewer  doubts  about  them.'* 

It  is  no  ordinary  work  which  may  justly  de- 
serve this  character  from  an  able  and  accom- 
plished man,  who  had  been  the  intimate  and  confi- 
dential friend  of  Romilly,  from  their  youth  upward. 

Romilly  was  descended  of  a  French  Protestant 
family,  who  possessed  "  a  pretty  good  landed 
estate"  near  Montpelier.  At  a  very  early  age, 
his  grandfather  made  a  journey  to  Geneva  to 
receive  the  sacrament ;  and  from  thence  he  came 
to  London,  giving  up  country,  parents,  and  inhe- 
ritance, that  he  might  enjoy  freedom  of  worship. 
In  London,  he  became  a  wax-bleacher;  married 
the  daughter  of  a  French  refugee ;  and  left  a 
large  family,  slenderly  provided  for.  RomiUy's 
father  was  l^e  youngest  son.  He  was  bred  a 
jeweller  in  London,  and  worked  as  a  jonmeyman 
in  Paris,  where  he  saved  money  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  refugee  French  Protestants  naturally 
clung  together,  and  formed  a  little  society  among 
themselves.  The  mother  of  Romilly  was  the 
daughter  of  a  refugee ;  and  his  father  obtained 
her  hand,  after  long  opposition  from  her  wealthy 
kindred,  who,  thoughfshe  had  no  fortune,  were 
averse  to  the  match,  where  the  only  expectations 
of  the  young  man  were  to  rest  upon  industry, 
honesty,  youth,  good  health,  and  long-tried  af- 
fection. Of  his  father,  Romilly  always  speaks 
with  the  warmest  filial  regard. 

Naturally,  my  &ther  was  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
hapny  dispoeition,  always  in  good  humour,  always  kind 
and  indulgent,  always,  even  ia  the  worst  circansstanoes, 
dispoeed  to  expect  the  best,  enjoying  all  the  good  be  met 
with  in  life,  and  consoling  himself  under  adveraity  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  .  .  . 
He  WM  very  reUsious,  but  his  religion  waa  without 
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awterity :  and,  tBotigk  tie  did  not  fail  to  read  prayen  in 
the  midtt  of  hie  family  erery  Sunday,  he  attached  much 
le«  importance  to  the  forme  of  religion  than  to  the  inh- 
itance  of  it ;  and  the  sabetance  he  thought  contiitcd  in  do- 
ing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.  H  is  charity  far  exceeded 
the  meane  of  hie  fortune,  and  he  tometimei  indulged  it  to 
a  degree  which  cold  discretion  might  tax  with  impiu- 
dence*  •  •  •  •        •        • 

He  used  often  to  talk  to  his  children  of  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  and  of  the  rewards  which  Tirtue  found  in  it. 
■elf ;  and  from  his  lips  that  doctrine  came  to  us,  not  as  a 
dry  and  illnsire  precept,  but  as  a  heart-felt  truth,  and  as 
the  fruit  of  the  happiest  experience. 

All  my  father's  favourite  amusements  were  such  as  his 
home  only  could  aflbrd  him.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  small,  but  a  tolerably 
well-chosen,  library.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  pictures  being  too  costly  for  his  purchase,  he 
limited  himself  to  prints ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  as  he  grew  richer,  indulging  himself  in  this  innocent 
luxury  to  a  degree  perhaps  of  extrayagancey  he  had  at 
last  a  rery  large  and  raluable  collection.  He  took  plea- 
sure in  gardening,  and  he  hired  a  small  garden,  in  which 
he  passed  in  the  summer  most  of  the  few  leisure  hours 
which  his  business  afforded  him. 

The  delicate  health  of  the  mother  of  this  ee- 
timable  family,  who  lost  many  of  her  children,  left 
Romilly  and  hie  brother  and  sister  to  the  care 
of  a  kind  and  pious  female  relation ;  one  of  those 
benevolent  fairies  that  bless  so  many  virtuous 
families  of  the  middle  rank,  under  the  name  of 
aunt  or  cousin.  The  picture  of  RomlUy's  youth 
would  be  incomplete  without  these  adjuncts. 

Mrs  Margaret  Facquier  had  lived  in  our  family  ever 
since  my  mother's  marriage.  She  taught  us  to  read,  and 
to  read  with  intelligence ;  though  the  books  in  which  we 
were  taught  were  ill  suited  to  our  age.  The  Bible,  the 
Spectator,  and  an  English  translation  of  Telemachus,  are 
those  which  I  recollect  our  having  in  most  frequent  use. 
But  this  kind  relation  had  too  bad  a  state  of  health  to 
attend  to  us  constantly.  During  the  last  forty  years  of 
her  life,  it  seldom  happened  that  many  weeks  passed 
without  her  being  confined  to  her  bed,  or  at  least  to  her 
room.  The  care  of  us,  upon  these  occasions,  devolved  on 
a  female  servant  of  the  name  of  Mary  Evans,  who  was 
ill-qualified  to  give  us  instruction  or  to  cultivate  our  un- 
derstandings ;  but  whose  tender  and  affectionate  nature, 
whose  sensibility  at  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  earnest 
desire  to  relieve  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  little 
means,  could  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  under  her  care. 

Perhaps  there  hardly  ever  existed  three  persons  more 
affectionate,  more  kind,  more  compassionate,  and  whose 
sentiments  and  whose  example  were  better  calculated  to 
inspire  every  soft  and  generous  affection,  than  these  two 
excellent  women  and  our  most  excellent  father.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  these  examples  that  we  passed  our 
earliest  years;  as  for  my  mother,  she  was  incapable, 
from  the  bad  state  of  her  health,  of  taking  any  part 
in  our  education. 

The  servant  whom  I  have  mentioned  was  to  me  in 
the  place  of  a  mother.  I  loved  her  to  adoration.  I  re- 
member when  quite  a  child,  kissing,  unperceived  by  her, 
the  clothes  which  she  wore ;  and  when  she  once  enter- 
tained a  design  of  quitting  our  family  and  going  to  live 
with  her  own  relations,  receiving  the  news  as  that  of  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  be£Bll  me,  and  going  up  in- 
to my  room  in  an  agony  of  affliction,  and  imploring  God 
upon  my  knees  to  avert  so  terrible  a  calamity. 

The  training  of  these  excellent  persons  could 
not  have  been  wholly  unexceptionable ;  for,  from 
earliest  infancy,  devils,  ghosts,  and  witches,  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  imagination  of  Romilly, 
and  become  a  source  of  horror  and  torture  to  the 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  child.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  serene  and  tranquilly  happy  than 


the  life  of  this  excellent  person  for  many  a  year, 
yet  there  was  an  original  germ  of  despondency 
in  his  mental  constitution ;  and,  along  with  the 
superstitious  and  gloomy  terrors  which  haunted 
his  boyhood,  came  the  fear  of  the  death  of  those 
he  loved,  and  especially  of  his  father.  But  these 
were  but  clouds  in  the  sunshine ;  and  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  boy  was  "  as  often  busied  with  the 
brightest  creations." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  one  of  the  many  emi- 
nent men  who  are  self-educated.  He  had  been 
taught  to  read,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  female 
relative;  and  he  went  very  early  to  a  school 
kept  by  a  French  refugee — a  man  ignorant, 
harsh,  and  pretending ;  who  could 

As  soon  have  doubted  that  food  is  the  proper  remedy 
for  hunger,  as  that  blows  and  stripes  are  the  only 
genuine  promoters  of  goodness,  and  incentives  to  virtue. 
Prom  the  nature  of  the  school  may  be  conjectured  what 
was,  in  general,  the  description  of  the  scholars.  They 
consisted,  principally,  of  the  sons  of  all  the  barbcn, 
bakers,  and  butchers  in  the  neighbonrhood  ;  and  the 
superior  gentility  of  my  father's  trade  was,  I  believe,  the 
contemptible  motive  for  the  favour  which  we  experienced. 
At  this  miserable  seminary  we  oontinued  for  several 
years,  and  the  only  acquisitions  that  we  made  at  it  were 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  gram- 
mar. The  more  fitmilar  use  of  that  language  we  ac- 
quired at  home ;  it  being  a  rule  established  by  my  &ther, 
that  French  should  be  spoken  In  the  family  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  the  only  time  which  a  constant  attendance  to 
business  allowed  him  to  pass  with  us.  / 

Of  Latin,  which  his  father  was  desirona  that 
he  should  acquire,  as  he  wished  him  to  enter  the 
profession  of  the  law  as  an  attorney,  Romilly 
then  knew  as  much  as  his  master,  which  was 
exactly  nothing.  The  law  was,  unfortunately 
for  his  father's  scheme,  embodied,  to  younn^  Ro- 
milly, in  the  repulsive  person  of  a  Mr  Liddel,  a 
thriving  attorney  of  Threadneedle  Street : — 

A  shortish  fat  man,  with  a  ruddy  countenance,  which 
always  shone  as  if  besmeared  with  grease ;  a  large  wig 
which  sat  loose  from  his  head ;  his  eyes  constantly  half 
shut  and  drowsy ;  all  his  motions  slow  and  deliberate ; 
and  his  words  slabbered  out  as  if  he  had  not  exertion 
enough  to  articulate.  His  dark  and  gloomy  house  was 
filled  with  dusty  papers  and  voluminous  parchment 
deeds ;  and  in  his  meagre  library  I  did  not  see  a  single 
volume  which  I  should  not  have  been  deterred  by  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  from  opening.  The  idea  of  a  lawyer 
and  of  Mr  Liddel  were  so  identified  in  my  mind,  that  I 
looked  upon  the  profession  with  disgust,  and  entreated 
my  father  to  think  of  any  way  of  life  for  me  bat  that ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  thoughts  of  my  being  an  attorney 
were  given  up  as  well  by  my  £sther  as  myself 

Commerce  was  the  next  destination  of  the 
future  eminent  lawyer  and  legislator.  His  god- 
father was  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  a  cousiiugennan 
of  his  father — a  man  who,  from  a  very  humble 
beginning,  had  attained  the  highest  civic  digni- 
ties :  been  created  a  baronet,  and  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London,  The 
appointment  of  clerk  in  his  counting-house  might 
have  led  to  brilliant  fortune ;  and  RomiUy,  ac- 
cordingly, commenced  the  study  of  merchants' 
accounts.  His  expected  patron  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  and  the  incipient  clerk  applied  his  skill 
to  keeping  his  father's  books,  which  he  did  for 
two  years ;  occasionally  also  taking  orders,  and 
waiting  upon  customers.  His  leisure,  of  which 
he  had  a  good  deal,  was  spent  in  dttnltory  but 
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not  unprofitable  readings  though  it  led  to  what 
u,  we  believe,  a  very  common  and  but  seldom  a 
rerj  deplorable  consequence. 

Aodent  history.  Engliih  poetry,  and  worki  of  criticiim, 
vere,  howerer,  my  faTOurite  lobjects;  and  poetry  loon  be- 
gtn  to  prtdominata  over  them  all.    After  a  few  attempta, 
I  foand  mynlf,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  posMsied  of  a  toler- 
able ftcnlty  of  rhyming,  which  I  mistook  for  a  talent  for 
poetiy.    I  wrote  eclogues,  tongs,  and  satires,  made  trans* 
Ittion  of  Boilean,  and  attempted  imitations  of  Spenser. 
My  feeble  verses  and  puerile  images  were  reoeiyed  with 
the  most  flattering  applause  by  my  family,  and  afforded 
nprcDS  delight  to  myielf.    I  was  soon  persuaded  that  I 
poMWcd  no  inconsiderable  share  of  genius.     My  father's 
iosinen  became  every  day  more  unplcaiant  to  me,  and  I 
lunented  that  I  had  not  been  educated  for  lome  profes- 
•ion  ooonected  with  literature.    I  considered  that  it  was 
not  jet  too  late  for  me^  with  an  abundance  of  zeal,  to 
soke  a  very  great  progress.     I  determined,  therefore, 
when  I  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  sge,  to 
apply  myself  seriously  to  learning  Latin,  of  which  I,  at 
that  time,  knew  little  more  than  some  of  the  most  fami- 
liar mles  of  grammar.    Having  made  myself  tolerably 
ouater  of  the  gramnuu",  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  very  good  scholar  in  a  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Paterwn,  who  kept  a  school,  in  Bury  Street,  Sb 
Janc8*a,  and  who  became  my  instructor. 

In  the  coune  of  three  or  four  years,  RomiUy 
had  read,  by  himself,  every  prose  classic  writer ; 
and  when  he  came  to  Ovid  and  Virgil,  from  whom, 
among  the  other  Latin  poets,  he  attempted  poeti- 
cal translatioiis,  he  relates,  with  instruetlve  sin- 
cerity : — 

They  appeared  to  me  to  have  such  merit,  that  I  re- 
nembtf  reading  with  triumph,  first  Dryden's  translation, 
ind  then  my  own,  to  my  good-natured  relations,  who 
eoDcorred  with  me  in  thinking  that  I  had  left  poor  Dry- 
dea  at  a  most  humiliating  distance ;  a  proof  certainly, 
not  of  the  merit  of  my  verses,  but  of  the  badness  of  my 
jodgmeot,  the  czoess  of  my  vanity,  and  the  blind  partial- 
ity of  my  friends. 

He  also  attempted  Greek,  but  soon  gave  it 
np;  though  he  carefully  read  the  best  Greek 
historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  in  the  Latin 
venioDs  usually  found  in  class  books.  His 
general  education  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  pro- 
ceeding most  auspiciously,  in  a  happy  and  cheer- 
ful home. 

My  reading  had  been  so  various,  that  I  had  acquired 
lome  slight  knowledge  of  a  good  many  sciences.  Travels 
UA  been  one  of  my  fiavourite  subjects ;  and,  as  I  seldom 
Rad  cither  travels  or  history  without  maps  before  me,  I 
had  acquired  a  tolerable  stock  of  geographical  know- 
led|e.  I  had  read,  too,  a  good  deal  of  natural  history, 
and  had  attended  several  coorses  of  lectures  on  natural 
philoaophy,  given  by  Martin,  the  optician  in  Fleet  Street, 
^  Pergann,  and  by  Walker. 

My  father's  taste  fi>r  pictures  and  prints  could  hardly 
h\\  of  being  omnmunicated  to  his  children.  I  found  a 
fnataowce  of  amuaement  in  turning  over  the  prints  he 
vu  peaiwsad  o^  became  a  great  admirer  of  pictures^ 
aevcr  omitted  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  collection, 
hacw  the  peculiar  style  of  almost  every  master,  and  at* 
faded  the  lectures  on  painting,  arehitectuie^  and  ana- 
tavy,  which  were  given  at  the  Itoyal  Academy, 

Sack  were  my  pniiuita  and  my  amusements ;  but  these 
*Bre  not  my  only  amusements.  My  father's  house  ftuw 
nkhcd  me  with  others  most  congenial  to  my  disposition. 
Setenl  happy  changes  had  by  this  time  taken  place  In 
oar  fiuaily.  As  my  mother  advanced  in  age  her  eonsti- 
<*tioB  was  strengthened,  and  she  at  last  recovered  a  good 
■tete  of  health.  Our  family  had  been  increased  and  en- 
IHacd  by  two  female  cousins,  the  children  of  my  uncle 
Inac,  who  had  been  left  orphana  in  their  infiincy  by  the 
preaiatare  and  almost  sudden  death  of  both  their  parents 
^thia  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Immediately  after 
that  melancholy  event  had  happened,  Sir  Samuel  Pludyer 


took  the  eldest  under  his  guardianship,  and  Sir  Thomat 
the  youngest ;  but  a  few  years  only  passed  before  death 
reduced  them  both  to  a  second  orphanage.  Their 
sprightly  society  and  amiable  dispositions  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  happiness  of  us  all. 

The  eldest,  particularly,  added  to  the  utmost  sweetness 
of  temper,  extraordinary  aocompliahments  and  uncommon 
beauty.  Her  charms  were  really  most  captivating,  and 
both  my  brother  and  myself  felt  the  effects  of  them. 
Mine,  however,  was  the  love  of  a  child,  and  soon  yielded 
to  my  brother's  more  earnest  passion,  which  increased 
and  strengthened  with  time,  and  was  many  years  after- 
wards rewarded  by  marriage.  They  have  ever  since 
lived  happy  in  each  other  and  in  their  children,  sur- 
rounded at  this  moment  by  eight  of  them,  and  having 
never  for  a  single  instant  had  their  harmony  interrupted. 

The  death  of  a  rich  relation  of  Romilly's 
mother,  who  left  liberal  legacies  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  raised  his  views,  and  finally 
led  to  the  adoption  of  that  profession  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  The  world 
may  join  with  him  in  blessing  the  memory  of 
this  generous  and  judicious  friend ;  since,  with, 
out  his  legacy,  the  upright  statesman,  the  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  legislator,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  condemned  to  wear 
out  his  life  in  some  way  which  must  have  greatly 
narrowed,  if  it  did  not  wholly  impede  his  public 
utility. 

Before  following  Romilly  into  professional  and 
public  life,  we  must  look  again  on  the  charming 
domestic  pictures  which  embellish  the  early  per. 
tion  of  his  narrative  :— 

Upon  receiving  lo  large  an  accession  to  his  fortune,  my 
father  removed  out  of  his  countiy  lodgings  into  a  house, 
still  however  at  Marylebone ;  though,  by  the  increase  of 
the  new  buildings,  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  country,  and 
was  merely  the  outskirts  uf  London.    There  our  whole 
femily  now  resided  throughout  the  year,  what  had  been 
our  town-house  being  appropriated  entirely  to  business. 
Our  new  house  was  in  High  Street,  and,  to  judge  from  its 
external  appearance,  its  narrow  form,  its  two  small  win- 
dows on  a  floor,  and  the  little  square  piece  of  ground  be- 
hind it,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  garden, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  very  scanty  and  very 
homely,  indeed,  must  have  been  this  our  comparative 
opulence  and  luxury.    But  those  who  had  mingled  in 
our  family,  and  had  hearts  to  feel  in  what  real  happi- 
ness consists,  would  have  formed  a  very  different  judg- 
ment.    They  would  have  found  a  lively,  youthfal,  and 
accomplished  society,  blest  with  every  enjoyment  that  an 
endearing  home  can  afford;  a  society  united  by  similarity 
of  tastes,  dispositions  and  affections,  as  well  as  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  blood.     They  would  have  admired  our 
lively,  varied,  and  innocent  pleaaures;  our  summer  rides 
and  walks  in  the  cheerful  country,  which  was  close  to 
OS ;  our  winter  evening  occupations  of  drawing,  while 
one  of  us  read  aloud  some  interesting  book,  or  the  eldest 
of  my  cousins  played  and  sung  to  us  with  exquisite  taste 
and  expreaaion ;  the  little  banquets  with  which  we  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  my  father's  wedding,  and  of  the 
birth  of  every  member  of  our  happy  society ;  and  the 
dances  vrith  which,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  our  rooms, 
we  were  frequently  indnlged.    I  cannot  recollect  the 
days^  happily  I  may  say  the  years,  which  thns  passed 
away,  without  the  most  lively  emotion.    I  love  to  trans 
port  myself  in  idea  into  our  little  parlour  with  its  green 
paper,  and  the  beautiful  prints  of  Vivares,  Bartolocii, 
and  Strange,  from  the  picturesof  Claude,  Caracd,  Raphael, 
and  Corregio,  with  which    iU  walls    were    elegantly 
adorned;  and  to  call  again  to  mind  the  familiar  and 
affectionate  society  of  young  and  old  intermixed,  which 
was  gathered  round  the  flre ;  and  even  the  Italian  grey, 
hound,  the  cat,  and  the  spaniel,  which  lay  in  perfect  har- 
mony basking  beforts  it.    I  delight  to  aee  the  door  open, 
that  I  may  re(K>gnise  the  friendly  cotmtenanoes  of  the 
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BerrantSi  and,  abore  all,  of  the  old  nurse,  to  whom  we 
were  all  endeared,  becauae  it  was  while  ihe  attended  my 
mother  that  her  health  had  bo  much  improTcd. 

Romilly's  first  connexion  with  the  law  took 
place  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of 
Chancery,  to  whom  he  was  articled  for  five  years. 
His  master  acted  also  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery, 
The  business  of  the^  apprentice  left  him  a  good 
deal  of  leisure,  which  he*8till  devoted  to  read- 
ing and  composition;  and  he  had  already  re- 
solved that  he  should  merely  live  by  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  attain  fame  by  literature. 
In  poetry,  or  rather  rhyme,  by  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  luckily  wrote  himself  out ;  or,  as  he  says, 
had  "  the  sense  and  good  taste  to  wean  himself 
from  the  habit  of  versifying;"  though  he  still 
hoped — and  a  most  useful  and  stimulating  hope 
it  must  have  been-^to  hecome  a  very  distin- 
guished author.  He,  accordingly,  exercised  him- 
self in  prose  composition,  by  translating  into 
English  the  finest  models  the  Latin  tongue  af- 
fords ;  and  be  diligently  read  and  studied  the 
best  English  writers.  About  this  time,  Romilly 
formed  a  friendship,  which  had  the  happiest  influ- 
ence on  his  character  and  prospects.  In  the  Rev. 
Mr  Roget,  his  future  brother-in-law,  he  found  one 
who,  by  age,  education^  judgment,  and  the  warm- 
est sympathy,  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  his 
gaide.  This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Geneva,  had 
lately  come  to  London,  and  been  elected  the  pa»- 
tor  of  that  French  chapel  which  the  Romilly 
family  attended.  This  desolate-looking  chapel, 
with  its  thin  congregation  of  old  women,  and 
monotonous  foreign  preacher,  had  been  among 
the  calamities  or  bugbears  of  Romilly's  boyhood ; 
and  we  believe  that,  in  adverting  to  them,  and 
their  effect  upon  himself,  he  gives  a  very  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  way  in  which  dull,  cold,  .doc- 
trinal discourses  are  listened  to  by  the  young. 

He  says : — 

In  truth,  I  did  not  even  attempt  to  attend  to  them ; 
my  mind  waa  wandering  to  other  anhjectf,  and  disporting 
itself  in  much  gayer  scenes  than  those  before  me,  and 
little  of  religion  was  mixed  In  my  reveries. 

On  Roget's  election,  a  neat  and  cheerful  small 
chapel  was  built ;  but  the  difference  between  the 
preachers  was  even  greater  than  between  the 
new  and  old  edifices. 

We  heard,  from  Roget,  sermons  composed  with  taste 
and  eloquence,  and  delivered  with  great  propriety  and 
animation.  He  was,  indeed,  posseesed  of  the  genuine 
sources  of  eloquence ;  an  ardent  mind,  a  rich  imagina- 
tion, and  exquisite  sensibility.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  became  acquainted  with  oar 
family,  and  that  acquaintance  soon  grew  into  very  great 
intimacy  with  us  all.  He  took  pleasure  in  talking  with 
me  about  my  studies ;  used  to  give  me  great  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  them;  and  often  pronounced  of  the 
talents,  which  he  supposed  me  to  possess,  predictions  that 
have  never  been  fulfilled,  but  which,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  prophecies  of  another  kind,  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  bring  about  their  own  accomplishment, 

Roget  was  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  his  country- 
man Rousseau,  and  he  made  me  acquainted  with  them. 
With  what  astonishment  and  delight  did  I  first  read 
them  I  I  seemed  transported  into  a  new  world.  His 
•educing  eloquence  so  captivated  my  reason,  that  I  waa 
blind  to  all  his  errors.  I  imbibed  all  his  doctrines, 
adopted  all  his  opinions,  and  embraced  his  system  of 
morality  with  the  fervour  of  a  convert  to  some  new  re- 
ligion.   That  enthusi'»*m  has  long  since  evaporated  ; 


and  though  I  am  not  even  now  so  cold  and  insiaaible  as 
to  be  able  under  any  circumstances  to  read  his  writings 
with  an  even  and  languid  pulse,  and  unmoistened  ejei, 
yet  I  am  never  tempted  to  exclaim,  Halo  cum  Platons 
errarey  quhm  cum  aliis  vera  sentirey^^^  motto  which  1 
once  seriously  inscribed  in  the  first  page  of  Emile*  Bat 
though  the  writings  of  Rousseau  contain  many  errors  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  they  may  yet  be  read  with 
great  advantage.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  writer  so  capable 
of  inspiring  a  young  mind  with  an  ardent  love  of  virtaej 
a  fixed  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  contempt  for  all  false 
glory,  as  Rousseau ;  and  I  ascribe,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  irrational  admiration  of  him,|which  I  once  enter, 
tained,  those  dispositions  of  mind,  from  which  I  hare  de- 
rived my  greatest  happiness  throughout  life. 

In  our  family,  Roget  found  a  society  well  sotted  to  his 
taste.    His  visits  to  us  became  frequent ;  his  convenation 
was  uncommonly  interesting,  and  he  had  soon  secared 
the  friendship  of  us  all.    My  sister  he  inspired  with 
warmer  sentiments  than  those  of  friendship.    On  his 
part,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  her  merits,  but  he 
forbore  for  some  time  to  offer  his  addresses  to  her.    He 
had  no  property  but  the  very  moderate  income  which  bis 
church  afforded  him;   my  sister's  fortune,  thoogfa  not 
large  in  itself,  was  comparatively  large,  and  her  expccta- 
tions  were  supposed  to  be  much  greater,  for  my  fiither, 
from  his  assiduity,  the  long  time  he  had  been  in  bnsinesf, 
his  extensive  dealings,  and  his  moderate  expenses^  was  re- 
puted to  be  possessed  of  great  wealth.    Rogat's  intimate 
friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  making  a  pro- 
posal, which,  they  said,  they  foresaw  would  be  unfaToor- 
ably  received;  they  were,  however,  as  much  mistaken 
with  respect  to  my  father^s  disposition  as  with  respect  to 
his  fortune.    Upon  the  first  mention  of  Boget's  addrenei, 
my  father  declared,  that,  if  they  had  my  sister's  approba- 
tion, they  had  his ;  he  had  long  before  resolved  never  to 
resist,  or  even  to  check,  his  daughter's  inclinations.  With 
respect  to  Roget,  however,  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  my 
father  was  merely  not  to  oppose;  he  could  not  but  approre 
a  marriage  so  well  calculated  to  render  a  beloved  child 
happy ;  and  it  was,  soon  afterwards,  solenmixed  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  our  family. 

There  was  one  person,  indeed,  who,  though  not  of  onr 
family  by  blood,  was  from  long  intimacy  and  mutual 
affection  considered  almost  as  a  part  of  It,  to  whom  thi« 
event  gave  as  much  pain  as  it  did  satisfaction  to  all  the 
rest. 

To  the  romantic  and  melancholy  love  episode 
alluded  to,  we  cannot  advert.  The  union  of  his 
sister  with  Roget  brought  a  great  accession  of 
happiness  to  Romilly.  His  affectionate  reminis- 
cences describe  the  period  which  followed  this 
marriage  as  one  of  pure  unmixed  happiness.  He 
says:— > 

I  had  always  loved  her  with  the  tenderest  affection.  1 
had  conceived  for  Roget  the  sincerest  friendship,  and  their 
union  increased  and  enlivened  these  sentiments.  I  parted 
moat  of  my  leisure  hours  with  them,  enjoying  the  small 
hut  well-selected  society  which  frequented  their  houses 
and  enjoying  still  more  their  convenation  when  aloocw 

I  shall  never  forget  the  eharmaof  our  little  frugal  sap- 
pers, at  which  none  but  ns  three  were  present ;  but  where 
we  never  were  at  a  loss  for  topics  that  went  to  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  s  where  each  spoke  without  the  least  Tcservc, 
nay,  where  each  thought  fldoud,  and  was  not  only  happy 
in  lUmeelf,  but  happy  from  the  happiness  of  those  most 
dear  to  him.  Our  happiness,  indeed,  was  snch  that  it 
eonld  hardly  be  increaeed ;  but,  if  not  increased,  we  might, 
at  leaat,  reckon  upon  its  duration ;  the  eonroes  of  oor 
enjoyment  were  in  ouraelvet,  not  dependant  upon  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  not  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  opinion. 
We  were  young;  myself,  indeed,  but  just  of  age:  and 
many  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  friendship 
and  affection,  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  ns.  Vain,  how- 
ever, were  these  expectations!  our  happiness  was  ss 
transient  as  it  was  pure. 

This  beautiful  paragraph  closes  the  first  por- 
,  tion  of  the  narrative,  which  was  not  resumed 
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for  Mventeen  years ;  hy  which  time  Sir  Samuel 
was  veil  advanced  in  life,  and  had  long  been  the 
happiest  of  husbands  and  fathers.  It,  however^ 
suits  us  better,  in  this  brief  sketchy  to  follow  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

By  the  judicious  encouragement  of  Mr  Roget, 
vho  had  conceived  those  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  intellect  and  talents  of  his  young  relative, 
which  the  future  so  amply  justified,  Romilly  was 
now  led  to  look  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  pro- 
fession, and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.  His  legal  studies 
were  judiciously  pursued ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  aingular  felicity  of  his  life,  to  have  come 
into  intimate  contact  only  with  the  worthy,  the 
wise,  and  the  kind.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
with  an  assiduity  which  injured  his  health,  his 
mind  became  harassed  by  anxiety  for  his  sister 
and  her  husband. 

The  happineas  they  enjoyed  npon  their  marriage  waa 
u  ptin,  and  as  complete,  as  la  ever  the  portion  of  human 
betogi ;  but  it  was  of  very  ahort  duration.  They  were 
blaied  irith  one  aweet  child  to  iocreaae  that  happineaa ; 
bnt  not  lonff  after  the  joyfal  event  of  hia  birth,  in  the 
spring  of  1779,  and  just  when  I  had  projected  to  pasa  the 
approaching  anmmrr  with  them  in  a  lodging  they  had 
ukeo  at  Pnlham,  and  when  we  had  begun  to  carry  our 
project  intoezecation,  Roget  waa  aeized  with  an  inflamma- 
tioa  of  the  Innga,  attended  with  a  violent  spitting  of  blood, 
and  with  other  aymptoma  so  alarming,  that  hia  life  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  moat  imminent  danger.  Aa  the  only 
chance  of  saving  him,  hia  phyaician  recommended  that  he 
•hoald  he  removed  to  hia  native  air ;  and  he^  aoon  after- 
warda,4et  out  for  Geneva. 

Mr  Roget  had  a  partial  recovery,  and,  though 

never  able  to  return  to  England,  he  lived  for  a 

vear  or  two,  during  which  period  Romilly  visited 

him  and  Mrs  Roget,  at  Lausanne,  partly  for  the 

recovery  of  his  own  health,  which  was  now  seri- 

oQsly  deranged,  but  chiefly  to  convey  an  infant 

nephew,  who  had  been  left  in  London,  to  his 

parents.    On  this  his  first  visit  to  the  Continent, 

Romilly,  during  a  short  residence  at  Geneva, 

became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dumont, 

afterwards  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Ben- 

tham.    To  both  of  these  distinguished  persons 

Dumont  must  have  been  introduced  by  Romilly. 

It  is  delightful  to  trace  this  life-long  virtuous 

friendship  to  its  pure  source. 

Daring  this  residence  at  Geneva,  I  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  young  man  about  my  own  age,  of  the  name  of 
Dnnoot,  who  waa  then  etndying  for  the  church,  and 
wu  loon  after  admitted  one  of  ita  minlatera.  Roget, 
who  bad  been  long  acquainted  with  him,  had  apoken  to 
each  of  ua  in  aoch  favourable  terma  of  the  other,  that  we 
were  desirona  of  becoming  frienda  before  we  had  met; 
sad  a  peraonal  acquaintance,  improved  by  a  little  tour 
w«  BBade  together  to  the  glaciera  of  Savoy,  and  round  the 
Itke  of  GeneTA  by  the  Tdte  Noire,  Martigny,  Bex,  and 
Veivj,  was  aoon  matured  into  a  very  intimate  and  firm 
fricadthip,  which  rtmaina  to  thia  day,  increased  and 
■trcaftheaed  by  (he  number  of  years  during  which  it  haa 
l>at(d.  Hia  vigoroua  underatanding,  hia  extensive  know- 
Mkc,  and  hia  aplendid  eloquence,  qualified  him  to  have 
actd  the  noblest  pan  in  public  life ;  while  the  brilliancy 
•f  hia  wit,  the  cheerfulness  of  hia  humour,  and  the  charms 
of  hia  eonveraation,  have  made  him  the  delight  of  every 
private  aociety  in  which  he  haa  lived :  but  hia  moat  valu- 
able qoalitias  are  hia  atrict  integrity,  hia  zeal  to  aerve 
thote  whom  he  is  attached  to,  and  his  most  affectionate 
^iapeaiUen. 

This  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  after  the 


acquaintance  of  Romilly  and  Dumont  com- 
menced. Romilly  returned  from  Switserland, 
through  France,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris^ 
where  he  chanced  to  be  during  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  in  1781.  In  a  few  short 
years  he  saw  in  Paris  very  different  sights.  At 
this  time  RomiUy  met,  among  other  remarkable 
men,  D'Alembert  and  Diderot.  His  judgment 
upon  the  true  merits  of  the  feud  between  the 
latter  and  Rousseau,  is  favourable  to  the  oitisen 
of  Geneva,-  and  apparently  just. 

Symptoms  of  the  Revolution  were  already  visi- 
ble to  the  far.seeing.  D'Alembert,  though  more 
cautious  than  Diderot,  pointed  out  the  effect 
which  philosophy  had  produced,  in  his  own  time^ 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Formerly  the 
birth  of  a  Dauphin  had  made  the  nation  drunk 
with  joy.  **  Now,  they  regarded  with  great  in« 
difference  the  birth  of  another  master."  This 
indifference,  however,  had  no  place  when  the 
son  of  Napoleon*  was  born ;  and  the  birth  of  the 
Duke  of  Bfpirdeaux  again  intoxicated  our  fieklo 
neighbours. 

In  1783,  Romilly  was  called  to  the  bar;  and 
he  gave  up  his  •  first  circuit  to  conduct  hist 
widowed  sister  and  her  two  orphan  children 
back  to  England.  He  went  this  time  to  Lau- 
sanne by  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  highly  valned 
and  accomplished  friend,  a  young  barrister, 
named  Baynes,  whose  premature  death,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  Romilly  and  Wilberforoe  deep« 
ly  regretted  as  a  public  loss.  In  Paris,  Romilly 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  several  persona 
worthy  of  being  known,  and,  in  particular,  with 
one  amiable  family,  with  some  of  the  members  of 
which  he  continued  to  correspond  down  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  The  letters  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  of  this  family,  written  during  the  hor-i 
rors  of  the  Revolution,  and  Romilly's  replies, 
are,  next  to  h^  correspondence  with  Mirabeau, 
and  his  confidential  letters  to  his  brother.in-law 
Roget,  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  work.  On  this  second  visit  to  Paris,  on  the 
route  to  his  sister,  Romilly  saw  Franklin, to  whom 
his  friend  Baynes  had  a  letter  of  introduotion* 

Dr  Franklin  was  indulgent  enough  to  eonverae  a 
good  deal  with  ua,  whom  he  obaerved  to  be  young  men 
very  deairoua  of  improving  hy  hia  conversation.  Of  all 
the  celebrated  peraona  whom,  in  my  life,  I  have  chanced 
to  aee,  Dr  Franklin,  both  from  hia  appearance  and  hiacoa<« 
veraation,  aeemed  to  me  the  moat  remarkable,  Hia  vener« 
able  patriarchal  appearance,  the  aimplicity  of  hia  manner 
and  language,  and  the  noTelty  of  hia  obaervationa,  at 
leaat  the  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  Impreaaed  me 
with  an  opinion  of  him  aa  of  one  of  the  moat  extraordin* 
ary  men  that  ever  eziated.  The  American  Conatitutlons 
were  then  very  recently  publiahed.  I  remember  his 
reading  ua  aome  paaaages  out  of  them,  and  expresaing 
some  aurpriae  that  the  French  government  had  permitted 
the  publication  of  them  in  France.  They  oertainly  pro* 
dnccd  a  very  great  sensation  in  Paris,  the  eflecu  of  which 
were  probably  felt  many  years  afurwarda.  Diderot  was 
at  thia  time  dead ;  and  D'Alembert  waa  in  ao  infirm  a 
atate  that  I  thought  he  would  gladly  enough  dispense 
with  a  visit  from  me. 

Sir  Samuel  does  not  detail  the  slow  and  gra- 
dual but  steady  steps,  by  which,  without  con- 
nexions or  patrons,  he  crept  into  professional 
employment,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been. 
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in  point  of  emolument,  surpasBed  at  the  bar. 
His  fint  years  were  occupied  chieHy  in  drawing 
pleadings;  and  he  had  not,  for  a  long  while,  occa- 
sion to  open  his  mouth  in  Court.  On  the  Mid- 
land Circuit,  which  he  chose— every  circuit  being 
alike  indifferent  to  a  friendless  lawyer,  without 
connexions  on  any  circuit—because  it  possessed 
no  great  talent  to  eclipse  any  young  aspirant, 
he  found  Perceval,  and  Sutton,  afterwards  Lord 
Manners  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  a  num- 
ber more,  who  do  not  particularly  deserve  no- 
tice,  though  two  legal  portraits  are  well  worthy 
of  preservation.  The  latter  is  a  genuine  John 
BuU — an  admirable  unique.  Next  ^to  Sergeant 
Hill  in  ranlc. 

But  far  before  him  in  buiinen,  and,  indeed,  com- 
pletely  at  the  head  of  the  circuit,  stood  *  «  *  « • 
who,  without  talentf,  without  leamiog,  without  any 
one  qualification  for  his  profetiion,  had,  hj  the  mere 
friendahip,  or  rather  companionship,  of  Mr  Justice 
*  *  *,  obtained  the  ftvour  of  a  sillc  gown;  and 
by  a.  forward  manner,  and  the  absence  of  eommand- 
ing  abilities  in  others,  had  got  to  be  emplo«d  in  almost 
every  cause.  The  merits  of  a  horse  he  understood  per- 
ftctly  well ;  and  when  in  these,  as  sometimes  happened, 
consisted  the  merits  of  a  case,  he  acquitted  himself 
admirably;  but  in  other  cases  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
judicious than  his  eonduct.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
defects,  and  notwithstanding  the  obvious  eflects  of  his 
mismanagement,  he  continued  for  many  years,  while  I 
was  upon  the  circuit,  in  possession  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  business.  ....  At  different  places  wt  had 
provincial  counsel,  who  joined  us.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  Old  Wheler,  (so  we  always  called  him,)  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry ;  an  honest,  sen- 
sible^ frank,  good-natured,  talkative  old  lawyer.  He  had 
been  upon  the  circuit  forty  years  when  I  first  joined  it, 
and  was  attending  the  assizes  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
of  174A.  It  was  some  years  later,  and  when  I  attended 
the  Coventry  and  Warwick  Quarter  Sessions,  that  I  b^ 
came  very  intimate  with  this  cheerful,  open-hearted,  kind 
old  man ;  but  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  oonversa- 
tion  and  society,  that  I  cannot,  upon  the  first  mention  of 
the  lawyers  whom  I  found  upon  the  circuit,  refuse  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  him.  He  had  read  no- 
thing but  law,  he  had  lived  only  among  lawyers,  and  all 
the  pleasant  stories  he  had  to  tell  were  of  the  lawyers 
whom  he  remembered  in  his  youth.  His  stories,  indeed, 
were  repeated  by  him  again  and  again ;  but  they  were 
told  with  such  good  humour,  and  had  so  much  intrinsic 
merit,  that  I  always  listened  to  them  with  pleasure^ 
Among  some  peculiarities  which  he  had,  was  a  very 
great  dislike  to  parsons  and  to  noblemen.  He  often  re- 
marked, that  it  would  have  given  him  the  greatest  joy  if 
bis  daughter  and  his  only  child  had  married  a  lawyer ; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  (a  singular  one,  undoubted- 
ly, but  such  it  appeared  to  him)  of  seeing,  before  he  died, 
his  two  grandsons  the  presumptive  heirs  of  two  different 
peerages^ 

Sir  Samuel  relates  an  amiable  and  character. 

istic  trait  of  his  early  professional  life,  which 

proves  that,  with  a  natural  delicacy  and  sensi. 

tiveness  bordering  on  timidity,  he  was  far  from 

deficient  in  dvil  courage,  where  virtue  demanded 

its  exertion.    What  so  formidable  to  a  young 

lawyer,  and  one  of  the  plebeian  order  too,  who 

had  his  way  to  malce,  as  ridicule  ?    Yet  this  he 

braved,  and  we  shall  give  the  exemplary  story 

in  his  own  words  :— 

When  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  have  a  servant,  one  who  should  be  always  in  cham- 
bers to  receive  brieft,  eases,  and  instructions  for  plead- 
ings, if  any  should  chance  to  be  brought  for  me,  and  who 
nhould  attend  me  upon  the  circuit,  in  the  vsrions  ^arac- 


ters  of  clerk,  valet,  and  groom.  It  was  a  singular  choice 
that  I  made  of  a  man  to  serve  me  in  these  capacities.  I 
have  mentioned,  I  think,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  a 
female  servant,  to  whom  the  care  of  myself,  my  brother, 
and  my  sister  was  entrusted,  one  Mary  Evans,  as  simple- 
hearted,  honest,  and  affectionate  a  creature  as  ever  ex- 
isted.  Before  she  left  my  father's  houses  she  had  become 
strongly  infected  with  Methodism ;  and,  not  long  after 
she  left  it,  she  married  a  pious  journeyman  shoemaker,  of 
the  name  of  Bickers,  as  fervent  a  Methodist  as  benelC 
The  poor  man  began  to  grow  infirm ;  he  had  become  in- 
capable  of  working  assiduously  at  his  trade,  and  oonse- 
quently  incapable  of  supporting  himself,  and  of  support- 
Ing  her.  1  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  seeing  a  woman, 
whom  in  my  infancy  I  had  revered  almost  as  a  motbf  r, 
and  who  had  loved  me  as  her  son,  reduced  to  distrea ; 
and  I  could  not  afford  to  maintain  her  husband  and  to 
pay  the  wages  of  a  servant  besides.  I  determined,  there. 
fore»  unpromising'as  the  project  seemed,  to  try  whether  I 
could  not  make  shift  with  him  as  a  servant.  I  certainly 
suffered,  during  several  years,  for  my  good  nature.  He 
could  ride,  and  he  could  stand  behind  my  chair  at  din- 
ner, but  this  was  almost  all  that  he  could  do ;  and  though 
I  sometimes  employed  him  to  copy  papers  for  me,  he 
wrote  very  ill,  and  made  a  thousand  faults  of  spelling. 
The  want  of  proper  attendance,  however,  was  far  le«s 
disagreeable  to  me  than  the  jokes  which  he  excited  on 
the  circuit.  His  appearance  was  singular  and  puritan- 
ical ;  and  the  first  day  he  was  seen  on  the  circuit,  he  was 
named  by  the  young  men  upon  it,  ^  the  Quaker,**  an  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  was  always  afterwards  known. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  familiarity 
which  existed  amongst  the  young  men  who  went  the 
circuit,  of  the  strong  disposition  to  turn  things  into  ridi- 
cule which  prevailed,  and  how  very  formidable  that  ridi- 
cule was.  To  all  his  defects,  Bickers  added  that  of  some- 
times getting  drunk ;  and  he  has  often  made  me  pais 
very  unpleasant  hours  under  the  apprehension  that,  half 
elevated  with  liquor,  and  half  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
Methodism  which  possessed  him,  be  would  say  <ir  do 
something  which  would  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
mirth  to  the  whole  circuit.  All  this,  however,  I  sub- 
mitted to^  from  the  motives  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  increasing  defects  and  infir- 
mities, and  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  hours  which 
he  made  me  pass,  he  continued  my  servant  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  (a  period,  I  think,  of  about  seven  years,) 
though  I  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  take  a  temporary  ser- 
vant to  attend  me  on  the  circuits.  With  all  his  defects, 
he  had  some  excellent  qualities.  He  knew  that  it  could 
not  be  for  the  services  he  rendered  me  that  I  continued 
him  in  my  service,  and  he  was  all  gratitude  for  my  kind- 
ness. In  every  way  that  it  was  possible  for  him  he 
showed  his  zeal  and  his  attachment  to  me ;  and  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  earnestness  with  which  he  once  vca- 
tured  to  offer  me  his  advice  upon  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  I  had,  sometimei, 
employed  him  to  copy  papers  which  I  had  amuaed  myself 
with  writing,  upon  abuses  existing  In  the  admlniatratiea 
of  justice,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  certain  relbrms. 
He  had  seen,  with  great  regret,  the  little  progress  I  had 
made  in  my  profession,  and  particularly  upon  the  dr- 
euit,  and  had  observed  those  whom  he  thought  much  my 
inferiors  in  talents  far  before  me  in  business ;  and,  put- 
ting these  matters  together  in  his  head,  he  entertained  ne 
doubt  that  he  had,  at  last,  discovered  the  cause  of  what 
had  long  puxzled  him.  The  business  of  a  barriiter  de- 
pends on  the  good  opinion  of  attorneys;  and  attorneys 
never  could  think  well  of  any  man  who  was  troubling 
his  head  about  reforming  abuses,  when  he  ought  to  be 
profiting  by  them.  All  this  he,  one  day,  took  the  liberty 
of  presenting  to  me  with  very  great  humility.  I  cndea* 
voured  to  calm  his  apprehensions,  and  told  him  that  what 
I  wrote  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  by  me  ;  but  thls^ 
no  doubt,  did  not  satisfy  him. 

Young  counsel,  without  friends,  had  then,  as 
now,  but  one  way  of  obtaining  employment,  and 
it  was  one  which  Romilly  was  quite  unfitted  to 
practise. 
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It  ifl  to  gain  an  acqnidnftanea  with  the  attorneys  at  the  ' 
fiftrcDt  awze-townay  to  ihew  them  great  cifility,  to 
ysf  them  great  eourt,  and  to  affiect  before  them  a  diiplay 
of  wit,  luiowledge,  and  parti.  But  he  who  diedaini 
nch  oQworthy  means  may,  if  he  do  not  attend  the  Qnar* 
ter  Senons^  paia  his  whole  life  in  travelling  round  the 
dicsit,  and  in  daily  attendances  in  court,  withont  ob* 
taining  a  single  brie£  When  a  man  first  makes  his  ap- 
pesnuice  in  court,  no  attorney  is  disposed  to  try  the  ex- 
pmment  whether  he  has  any  talents ;  and  when  a  man*s 
ftce  has  become  familiar  by  his  baring  been  long  a  silent 
ipectator  of  the  bnsinoM  done  by  otben,  his  not  being 
cfflploysd  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  his  incapacity,  and 
i«  alone  considered  as  snAeient  evidence  that  he  must 
han  been  tried  and  rejected.  It  was  an  observation,  in- 
deedi  which  I  heard  Mr  Justice  Heath  make,  **  that  there 
wu  ao  use  in  going  a  circuit  withont  attending  sessions.** 

Roniilly  acted  on  ibis  hint,  and  fixed  on  War- 
wick, where  he  attended  sessionB  for  many  years. 
We  have  lately  witneeaed  the  trials  of  Chartists^ 
and  rioters  assuming  the  name  of  Chartists,  at 
Warwick,  and  seen  their  privations  in  prison,  and 
the  severity  of  their  treatment,  at  least  as  com. 
pared  with  the  Birmingham  rioters  of  1791,  who 
were  guilty  of  much  worse  outrages,  and  those 
renewed  and  protracted.  But  the  Mob  of  that 
period  was  a  "  loyal  and  well-affected"  if  furious 
and  ignorant  rabble.  Their  rallying  cry  was — 
"  No  philosophers  ;"  "  Church  and  King  for 
e?er ;"  and  "  Down  with  the  Presbyterians ;"  and 
not  Universal  Suffrage.  The  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter could  not  have  withheld  his  pastoral  benedic- 
tion from  men  so  well  disposed  to  the  Church  as 
the  brutal  rioters  of  1791.  But  the  cream  of 
the  matter  is  contained  in  Romilly's  statement. 

It  is  very  singular  that  all  the  persons  who  have  most 
lulfrnd  from  the  outrages  of  the  rioters,  were  persons 
particolarly  distinguished  for  their  benevolence  and 
cbarity,  end  who  had  most  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  Birmingham  by  their  industry.  But  all  their  virtues 
were  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  been  de« 
laded,  by  those  who  are  very  improperly  called  their 
laperiors,  into  a  belief  that  they  iuiended  to  overturn  the 
ciTil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  ny  this  from  conjecture,  for  I  am  just  returned  from 
Birmingham,  ivhere  I  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  par- 
ticalarly  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  riots ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  persons  who  were 
the  most  active  in  destroying  and  bnmiug  the  chapels 
and  hotties,  are  not  by  any  means  the  mati  criminal.  . 
•  .  .  The  persons  tried  were  all  men  in  low  situations 
of  life,  and  no  discovery  of  any  importance  came  out  on 
any  of  the  trials.  Twelve  men  were  tried,  and  only  four 
were  convicted.  .  .  .  Six  were  acquitted,  although 
the  evidence  against  them  was  so  strong,  that  no  rational 
Wing  could  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  guilt. 
Two  of  these  six.  Rice  and  Whitehead,  acted  as  the  ring- 
kadcfs  of  the  rioters,  and  Rice  had  been  twice  tried  at 
Woreester  and  twice  acquitted,  though  his  guilt  was 
proTcd  beyond  all  doubt.  If  these  two  men  had  been 
conricted,  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  have  made  a  dis- 
cofcry  of  their  employers  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  snp- 
pOMd  that  the  gentlemen,  who  have  christened  themselves 
the  friends  of  Church  and  King,  were  particularly  anxious 
^  their  acquittal.  They  were  indeed  anxious  for  the 
Kqolttal  of  all  of  them  ;  and  a  private  subscription  was 
Bade  for  the  purpoee  ot  affording  the  rioteis  all  the  legal 
Mmtaoce  they  could  have.  Two  counsel  and  an  attor- 
ney vera  employed  for  each  of  them,  and  three  counsel 
sppcarcd  for  the  only  prisoner  who  could  afford  to  retain 
cooaael  ibr  himself;  for  the  friends  of  Church  and  King 
ntended  their  generoeity  indiscriminately  to  all  who  had 
riifced  their  Uvea  in  so  good  a  cause.  The  assisUnce, 
however,  which  their  counsel  could  afford  the  prisoners 
wai  iaeoDsiderabl^  when  compared  with  that  which  they 


derived  from  the  absurdity  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
crown,  the  very  extraordinary  incapacity  of  the  jndge, 
and  the  most  profligate  partiality  in  the  jury.  The 
counsel  for  the  crown  began,  in  opening  the  first  prosecn^ 
tioo,  by  telling  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  was  to  be  con-  ' 
sidered  as  an  object  of  commiseration,  and  that  he  acted 
under  a  delusion  and  a  species  of  madness,  and  he  repre* 
sented  his  case  as  that  of  a  man  who,  though  mistaken, 
waa  sincere  in  his  opinions ;  and  all  this  of  a  fellow  who 
was  a  notorious  thief,  and  had  been  tried  several  times 

before  at  Warwick  for  robberies. 

The  judge,  who  has,  and  not  undeservedly,  the  char* 
acter  of  being  the  very  worst  upon  the  bench,  who  is 
totally  ignorant  of  law,  and  who  is  incapable  of  stating 
facts  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  jury,  summed  up 
several  of  the  plainest  cases  for  conviction,  in  the  only 
way  that  could  give  the  jury  a  pretence  for  acquittaL  In 
one  case,  after  stating  the  facts  as  strongly  as  he  could  to 
the  jury,  and  telling  them  that  they  were  proved  by  four 
witnesses,  the  veracity  of  whom  was  entirely  nnimpeached, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  all  of  whom  muat 
be  perjured  and  must  intend  wrongfully  to  take  away 
the  life  of  their  neighbour  if  he  was  innocent,  he  con- 
cluded with  telling  them,  that  whichever  way  they  found 
their  verdict  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  him.  Two 
of  the  men  who  dcstroyMi  Dr  Priestley's  house  were  con« 
victed ;  and  as  the  evidence  against  them  was  not  at  all 
stronger  than  what  was  given  against  several  of  those  who 
were  acquitted,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  to  a 
speech  which  was  made  by  Mr  Coke,  another  of  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  on  opening  the  prosecution,  in 
which  he  represented  to  the  jury  the  scandal  which  their 
conduct  in  acquitting  men  accused  of  such  offences,  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  evidence,  would  bring  on  themselves 
and  on  the  country.  The  jury,  who,  being  most  of  them 
men  of  property  in  Birmingham,  conceived  themselves  to 
be  gentlemen,  and  who  thought  they  might  give  fialse 
judgments  and  commit  peijury  without  any  reproach  to 
their  reputation,  but  that  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  told  of 
what  they  had  done  without  resenting  it  would  bring  an 
indelible  stain  on  their  honour,  immediately  took  fire  and 
complained  to  the  jndge ;  and  afterwarda  one  of  them 
told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  thought  they  were  bound, 
as  gentlemen,  to  insist  on  Mr  Coke's  making  them  satis- 
Action,  or  fighting  them  one  after  another.  Mr  Burke'a 
favourite  spirit  of  chivalry,  you  see.  Is  not  quite  extin- 
guished ;  and  when  one  finds  so  much  of  it  still  prevailing 
among  the  nobleise  of  Birmingham,  one  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  doctrines  of  the  National  Assembly  are 
with  them  so  unpopular.  The  rage  which  prevails  in 
Warwickshire  against  the  Dissenters  is  not  to  be  conceived 
by  any  one  who  has  not  been  there.  There  is  no  story  so 
incredible,  no  calumny  so  gross,  as  does  not  meet  with  im- 
plicit credit,  and  the  most  speedy  propagation  among  the 
friends  of  Church  and  King ;  and  the  complete  refutation 
of  one  calumny,  instead  of  begetting  distrust  of  the  truth 
of  another,  only  procures  it  a  more  easy  reception.  The 
appetite  for  defamation  grotva  stronger  aa  it  has  missed 
the  prey,  of  which  it  thought  itself  secure.  I  heard  one 
of  these  zealoto  declaring  his  utter  detestation,  not  of  Dis- 
senters in  general,  but  o(  thoee  of  Birmingham,  founded, 
as  he  said,  on  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  which  he  de- 
clared to  have  been  scandalous  and  infiunons  beyond  all 
example. 

Such  was  the  equal  justice— the  fair  trials  of 
1791.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  compare 
these  with  the  late  trials,  and  the  mercy  shewn 
to  Lovett  and  Collins  in  Warwick  jail.  Romilly 
chanced  to  he  in  Edinburgh,  on  business,  when 
Muir's  trial  took  place.    He  says  to  Damont  :— 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  Edinburgh  but  a  fine  climate 
to  make  it  the  place  in  which  I  should  prefer,  before  any 
that  I  have  seen,  to  pass  my  life,  if  I  were  obliged  to  pass 
it  in  any  town.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the 
country  around  it,  which  is  rich,  highly  cultivated,  well 
wooded,  well  peopled,  and  bounded  on  the  dlffiBrent  sides 
with  the  sea,  or  with  mounuins.  I  have  been  pleased 
with  ererything  I  have  seen  in  Edinburgh,  and  about  if, 
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except  tbe  penon»  of  the  women ;  I  mean  tfaoee  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  life)  who  are  certainly  yery  plain ;  and 
the  adminiitration  of  justice,  which  I  think  detestable. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  you  have  been  shocked  at  the 
account  you  have  read  of  Muir*s  trial ;  yon  would  have 
been  much  more  shocked  if  yon  had  been  present  at  it,  as 
I  was.  I  remained  there  both  days,  and  think  I  collected| 
in  the  course  of  them,  some  interesting  materials* 

Soon  after  Romilly  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau^  who  was  even 
then  famous  in  the  world  of  letters  and  politics. 
The  Count  was  residing  in  London.  He  con. 
ceiyed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  Ko- 
milly^  whom  he  praised  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  That 
nobleman  was  the  warm  and  discriminating 
friend  of  young  men  of  abilities,  who  took  his  own 
views  of  public  questions.  Romilly  had  written 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  connected  with  the  fa* 
mous  trial  of  the  Dean  of  Asaph,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Marquis  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
which  confirmed  his  favourable  opinion  of  the 
author^  whose  acquaintance  he  requested.  From 
this  period,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  acted  to 
Romilly  as  a  steady  and  kind  friend.  It  was  at 
Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis,  that,  many 
years  subsequently,  Romilly  met  with  the  lady 
who  long  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life. 
The  year  before  his  death,  we  find  him^  in  his 
diary,  thus  afi'ectionately  reverting  to  those 
times :— - 

After  passing  a  fortnight  at  Tanhnrst,  I  set  out  (Sepl, 
8th,)  with  my  dear  Anne  and  Sophy,  to  pay  a  few  visits. 
The  first  was  to  my  friend  Phelps,  at  Chnvenaire,  a  house 
which  he  has  lately  taken  near  Tetbury,  in  Gloucester- 
shirf.  In  his  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  within  a  mom- 
ing*s  ride,  are  Dnrsley,  Beikely  Castle^  Frocester  Hill, 
and  the  Vale  of  Rodborongb.  We  visited  all  these  piRces, 
and  paned  our  time  most  agreeably;  and,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  loft  Chevenage  for  Bowood.  We  stayed 
there  ten  days.  The  amiable  disposition  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Lansdowne  always  renders  this  place  delightful  to 
their  guests.  To  me,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  is  ahvays  added,  when  I  am  at  Bo- 
wood, a  thousand  pleasing  recollections  of  past  times ; 
of  the  happy  days  I  have  spent,  of  the  various  society 
of  distinguished  persons^  I  liave  enjoyed,  of  the  friend- 
ships I|  have  formed,  here  ;  and,  above  all,  that  it 
was  here  that  I  first  saw  and  became  known  to  .my 
dearest  Anne.  If  I  had  not  chanced  to  meet  with  her 
here,  there  is  no  probability  that  I  ever  should  have 
seen  her;  for  she  had  never  been,  nor  was  likely,  un- 
married,  ever  to  have  come,' to  London.  To  what  accident- 
al causes  are  the  most  important  occurrences  of  our  lives 
sometimes  to  be  (traced!  Some  miles  from  Bowood  is 
the  form  of  a  white  horse,  grotesquely  cut  out  upon  the 
downs,  and  forming  a  land-mark  to  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  To  that  object  It  is  that  I  owe  all  the  real 
happiness  of  my  life.  In  the  year  1706,  I  made  a  visit 
to  Bowood.  My  dear  Anne,  who' had  been  staying  there 
some  weeks,  with  her  father  and  her  sisters,  was  about 
to  leave  it  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure  wns  the 
eve  of  that  on  which  I  arrived ;  and,  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  disappoint  their  purpose,  I  never  should  have 
seen  her*  But  it  happened  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
she  was  one  of  an  equestrian  party  which  was  made  to 
visit  thia  curious  object ;  she  over-heated  herself  by  her 
ride ;  a  violent  cold  and  pain  in  her  face  was  the  conse- 
qnencfr  Her  father  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
defer  his  journey  for  several  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  arrived.  I  saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight  and  under- 
standing of  man.  A  most  Intelligent  mind,  an  uncom- 
monly  correct  judgment,  a  lively  imagination,  a  cheerful 
dispOiitioD,  a  nobla  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  an 


elevation  and  heroism  of  character,  and  a  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  affection  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  her 
sex,  were  among  her  extraordinary  endowments.  I  «as 
captivated  alike  by  the  beauties  of  her  person  and  the 
charms  of  her  mind.  A  mutual  attachment  was  formed 
between  us,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  was  consecrated  by  marriage.  All  the  happiness  I 
have  known  in  her  beloved  society,  all  the  many  and  cx- 
quisita  enjoyments  which  my  dear  children  have  afforded 
me,  even  my  exttBordin|ry  success  in  my  profession,  the 
labours  of  which,  if  my  life  had  not  been  so  cheered  and 
exhilarated,  I  never  could  have  undergone,— all  an  to 
be  traced  to  this  trivial  cause. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  my  old  and  most  valuable  friend 
Jeremy  Bentham,  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chard ;  a  house  which  he  rents,  and  which  once  be- 
longed to  Prideaux,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth. I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  what  a 
palace  my  Ariend  was  lodged.  The  grandeur  and  atateli- 
ness  of  the  buildings  form  as  strange  a  contrast  to  his 
philosophy,  as  the  number  and  spaciousness  of  the  apart- 
ments, the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  corridors,  and  the  clois- 
ters, do  to  the  modesty  and  scantiness  of  his  domestic 
establishment.  We  found  him  passing  his  time,  as  be 
has  always  been  passing  it  since  I  have  known  him, 
which  is  now  more  than  thirty  years,  closely  applying 
himself  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  writing  upon  laws 
and  legislation,  and  in  composing  his  Civil  and  Criminal 
Codes  ;  and  spending  the  remaining  hours  of  every  day 
in  reading,  or  taking  exercise  by  way  of  fitting  himself  for 
his  labours,  or,  to  use  his  own  strangely  invented  phrase 
ology,  taking  his  ante-jentacular  and  postprandial  walks, 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  task  of  codification.  There  is 
something  burlesque  enough  in  this  language ;  but  it  is 
Impossible  to  know  Bentham,  and  to  have  witnessed  bis 
benevolence,  his  disinterestedness,  and  tbe  zeal  with  which 
he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  bii  fellow 
creatures,  without  admiring  and  revering  him. 

There  is  also  a  letter  to  Dumont,  describing; 
Ford  Abbey,  its  inmate,  and  his  guests ;  amon^ 
whom  were  Mill,  the  historian  of  India^  and  Mr 
Place,  the  tailor,  of  whom  Romilly  writes : — 

Place  had  been  with  him  about  three  weeks,  and  was 
to  quit  him  a  few  days  after  us.  He  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  :  by  trade  he  is  a  master  tailor,  and 
keeps  a  shop  at  Charing  Cross.  This  situatlon-^a  hum- 
ble one  enough — has,  however,  been  to  him  a  great  rise 
in  life,  for  he  began  his  career  in  the  lowest  condition. 
He  is  self-educated,  has  learned  a  great  deal,  has  a  very 
strong  natural  understanding,  and  possesses  great  influ- 
ence in  Westminster — such  influence  as  almost  to  deter- 
mine the  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament  I  need 
hardly  say  that  he  is  a  great  adnfirer  and  disdple  of 
Bentham's. 

Romilly  had  not  been  many  years  known  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  he  was  strongly 
pressed  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  one 
of  the  Marquis'  boroughs,  with,  of  course,  per. 
feet  liberty  to  vote  as  he  thought  proper — a 
phrase  quite  well  understood.  If  the  offer  was 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  Lansdowne,  the 
refusal  was  not  less  so  to  the  discretion  and  inte- 
grity of  Romilly,  whoso  love  of  independence 
was  stronger  than  his  ambition  to  enter  Parlia. 
ment.  His  decision  deserves  to  be  recorded  for 
the  benefit  of  all  future  proteges  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy : — 

It  was  that  which,  above  all  things,  I  shonld  have 
rejoiced  in,  if  I  could  have  gone  into  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  perfectly  independent,  and  not  with  the  eonscioni- 
ness  that  I  was  placed  there  by  an  individual  whoso  opi- 
nions might,  on  some  important  subjects,  bo  very  diss- 
ent from  my  own.  Even  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  offer  was  at  that  time  so  tempting,  that  I  oonfeas  I 
hesitated  i  it  was  not,  however^  for  long :  I  had  the  good 
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mm  ind  tht  booMtj  to  dudiiia  It,  and  I  haTt  vrw  lince 
appUaded  my  detenninatioD. 

We  hare  nowhere  met  with  ao  just^  penetrat. 
iiiiT,  and  candid  an  appreciation  of  the  anomalous 
character  of  Mirabeau — the  man  made  up  of  so 
maaf  powerful  and  discordant  elements — as  in 
bU  friend  Aomilly's  pages.  They  corresponded 
after  Mirabeau  returned  to  France,  and  met 
igtia  when  Romilly,  accompanied  by  Dumont, 
mftde  a  third  visit  to  Paris  in  the  vacation  of 
1788.  Mirabeau  was  delighted  with  the  wit  and 
extraordinary  talents  of  Dumont.  Their  conse- 
quent intimate  connexion  is  familiar  to  the  world 
of  letters.  Romilly  and  his  friend,  at  this  im- 
portant crisis,  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  those  persons  who  acted  a  promi- 
D«ot  part  in  that  Revolution  which  was  already 
m  progress.  No  one  impressed  him  with  so 
much  reverence  and  regard  as  Malesherbes.  The 
King  had  just  recalled  Necker^  and  consented  to 
asiemble  the  States-General.     Romilly  states  :— 

The  belt  and  most  virtoous  men  (and  I  place  the  Duke 
if  la  Bocbefoncald  and  M.  de  Maleaherbea  amongst  the 
fbmnost  of  them)  eaw  in  it  the  beginnings  of  a  new  era 
of  bappinea  for  Francei  and  for  all  the  civilized  world. 
Th«  ambitions  rejoiced  at  the  wide  field  that  was  opening 
to  xhg'iT  aspiring  hopes,  and  the  men  of  letters  began  to 
ntert^in  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own  importance  than 
eren  they  had  before  conceived.  There  was  not,  how- 
erer,  to  be  fonnd  a  single  indiridoal,  the  moit  gloomy, 
the  most  timid,  or  the  most  enthnsiastically  sanguine, 
wbo  foresaw  any  of  the  extraordiniiry  events  to  which  the 
as^emuliDg  the  States  was  to  lead.  Who,  indeed,  conld, 
Iq  that  single  measure,  have  discovered  the  seeds  of  what 
iollowed ?~4bo  abolition  of  the  monarchy;  the  public 
^xpcationof  the  king  and  queen;  the  destruction  of  the 
liobtlity ;  the  annihilation  of  all  religion ;  the  erection  of 
a  ppttj  bat  most  sangninary  tyranny  in  almost  every 
tovD  of  France ;  a  succession  of  wars,  all  contributing  to 
incrrase  the  martial  glory  of  the  nation  ;  and,  finally, 
tbe  ntablishment  of  a  military  despotism,  the  subjugation 
of  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  nearest  approach 
that  ii  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  modem  times  to  uni* 
Tmal  empire ! 

The  sanguinary  horrors  of  that  Revolution,  of 
which  he  had  augured  so  nuspiciously^  were 
doubly  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
the  humane  and  tender  disposition  of  Romilly. 
The  massacre  of  tlie  prisoners  in  Paris,  in  the 
fital  days  of  September,  filled  him  with  disgust 
and  despair.  "  One  might  as  well  think,"  he 
says, ''  of  establishing  a  republic  of  tigers  in  some 
forest  of  Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a  free  govern- 
ment among  such  monsters."  Dumont,  though 
he  as  strongly  deprecated  the  horrible  and  in- 
discriminate carnage  committed  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  waa  able  to  take  a  more  calm  and  en- 
larged view  of  the  causes  of  the  evils  he  deplored. 
After  painting  his  agonized  feelings  and  his 
Mtter  disappointment,  flowing  from  the  same 
^otiree  from  whence  so  many  good  men  had  flat- 
tered themselves  that  human  happiness  was  to 
arise,  he  endeavours,  in  a  letter  to  Romilly,  to 
talce  a  forward  and  more  consolatory  view  :«• 

I  odeavoor  to  find  some  counterpoise  for  these  thoughts. 
I  know  that  it  is  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army  which 
has  thrown  the  people  into  this  fever :  I  have  not  forgot- 
t*o  tbe  rage  and  frantic  grief  which  I  myself  endured 
*bea  I  saw  Geneva  surrounded  by  three  armies,  united 
to  cnfivros  our  submiuion  to  a  Government  we  detested. 
I  can  csBflSive  that,  in  a  great  city  like  Paris,  where  so 


many  paisioni  are  in  constant  ftrment,  they  must  have 
risen  to  a  pitch  of  madness  against  the  aristocrats,  who 
have  drawn  down  upon  their  country  the  scourges  of 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  that  when  the  people  found 
that  the  sanguinary  manifesto  of  the  Prussian  Attila 
threatened  to  destroy  all  with  fire  and  sword,  that  those 
who  should  escape  the  one  might  perish  by  the  other,  so 
they  may  have  said  to  themselves,  *<  Before  we  die^  at 
least  let  us  snatch  from  the  conspirators  the  joy  of  their 
triumph.'*  In  their  last  paroxysm  they  murdered  the 
prisoners,  because  a  report  had  been  spread  that,  at  the 
approach  of  tbe  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prisons  would  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  prisoners  wonid  purchase  their 
pardon  by  serving  the  king,  and  turning  against  the 
patriots. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Paris,  written  by  the 
mildest,  the  most  humane  man  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  all  that  has  taken  place  was 
necessary ;  that  it  was  the  subversion  of  a  conspiracy ; 
and  that  without  it  Paris  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
given  np  to  foreign  troops.  It  is  M.  Cabanis  who  writes 
to  me  thus.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  snooess  of  the 
revolution ;  he  is  misled  by  party-spirit  t  but  when  party- 
spirit  misleads  good  and  enlightened  men,  it  must  surely 
have  assumed  some  specious  form.    • 

I  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  horrors  which  shake  all 
my  principles,  but  I  endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are ; 
and  I  know  that,  if  the  people  are  ferocious,  despots  are 
no  less  so.  Reckon  the  number  of  persons  who,  in 
Poland,  have  been  the  victims  of  a  single  woman.*  Only 
reflect  that  this  one  woman,  without  provocation,  without 
any  cause  whatever,  may  lay  claim  to  tbe  deaths  of  two 
millions  of  human  beings*  Think  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
you  will  perhaps  admit  that  one  may  still  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Prussians  and  Auatriaus,  without  offence  to  humanity. 
If  the  French  should  be  beaten,  I  shall  make  up  my  mind 
to  the  event  more  easily  than  I  should  have  done  if  these 
horrible  scenes  had  never  been  acted.  Bat  I  cannot  help 
shuddering  at  this  league,  the  principle  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  justify,  inasmuch  as  the  blackest  of  the  crimes 
of  the  French  people  were  subsequent  to  it,  and  for  the 
most  part  occasioned  by  it. 

These  passages  deserve  to  be  read  twice  by 
those  who  can  see  no  sanguinary  crimes  save  in 
the  actions  of  rioters  and  insurgents;  or  who 
will  allow  no  one  to  murder  or  assassinate  with 
impunity  save  sovereign  princes,  for  their  sove- 
reign pleasure. 

In  1798,  Romilly  married  ;  and,  in  1809,  dur* 
ing  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  visited  Paris  with 
Mrs  Romilly,  and  saw  the  usual  sights,  and  many 
of  the  "  celebrities"  of  the  new  era.  Twice  he 
dined  in  state  with  Talleyrand.  As  we  see  no- 
thing of  the  Consular  Court  in  his  diary,  we 
may  accept  the  substitute  for  it :— • 

A  large  company  Mras  assembled ;  we  waited  a  long 
time  for  Talleyrand;  soon  afterwards  dinner  waa  an- 
nounced. We  sat  down,  about  thirty.  Amongthemenwere 
Count  Cobenzl,  (the  Austrian  ambassador,)  the  Danish 
ambassador,  General  Audreossi,  Admiral  Brieuz,  Roederer, 
Portal,  (a  physician.)  and  about  ten  or  twelve  English, 
men,  particularly  Charles  Fox,  General  Fltxpatrlek,  Lord 
Holland,  St  John,  and  Adair.  After  dinner  the  company 
very  much  increased,  and  amongst  those  latter  visiters 
were  General  Boumonville  and  Cardinal  Csprara.  Tal- 
leyrand received  me  coldly  enough,  with  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  a  great  minister,  and  not  of  a  man  with  whom  I 
once  was  intimate.  The  dinner,  and  the  assemblage  after 
dinner,  were  so  grave  and  solemn,  that  one  might  have 
conceived  one's  self  rather  at  ihe  court  of  some  little 
German  prince  than  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  good  society 
in  Paris.  The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
melancholy  banquets  I  ever  was  present  at.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  sit  next  to  Charles  Fox,  and  to  have  a 


•  Catharine  11.  of  Russia, 
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good  deal  of  coiiTenaCioii  with  Mm.  Bat  for  thli  dream- 
■Uoce,  I  shoold  have  found  thii  dinner  a  Tcry  irksome 
nnd  uDpleuant  taslc  which  I  had  impoied  on  myself. 
After  dinner,  in  the  room  in  which  we  took  coffee,  two 
yoang  women,  dressed  ^  VAngkiaM^  and,  as  it  is  said, 
English  women,  walked  in,  and  homed  incense ;  after 
staying  some  time  in  one  part  of  the  room,  tliey  walked 
to  another  comer,  still  burning  incense,  till  the  whole  room 
was  perfumed. 

Many  juat  reflections  on  the  deipotism  already 
established  by  Buonaparte,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  visible  on  every  hand,  occur  in  Rom- 
illy's  diary,  kept  on  this  journey. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  had  just  started.  Du- 
mont  appears  to  have  expected  a  review  of  the 
''  TraiU  de  Legislation  Civile  et  Finale"  to  ap- 
pear in  it ;  and  Romilly  thus  consoles  him  for  the 
disappointment : — 

I  don't  think  yon  have  any  reason  to  be  sorry,  unless 
you  think  it  would  be  of  use  to  your  book  to  have  it 
abused.  The  editors  seem  to  value  themselves  principally 
upon  their  severity,  and  they  hare  reviewed  some  works, 
seemingly,  with  no  other  object  than  to  show  what  their 
powers  in  this  particular  line  of  criticism  are.  They  be- 
gin their  account  of  Delphme  with  these  words  &— 
<*  This  dismal  trash  has  nearly  dislocated  the  jaws  of  every 
eritic  amongst  us  with  gaping.**  Of  Fiev£e*8  Letiert 
they  say  :— <*  It  is  some  advantage  to  have  this  kind  of 
standard  of  pesHmismy  to  see  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
ignorance  and  petulance  can  go.** 

In  1805^  the  barren  honour  of  the  Chaneellor- 
ahip  of  Durham  was  thrust  upon  Romilly,  by  the 
bishop,  solely  from  respect  for  his  character^  for 
they  were  hardly  acquainted ;  and^  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  o£Fered  a  seat  in  Parliament,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  much  pleased 
with  his  exertions  as  counsel,  in  a  case  in  which 
Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  interested^  concerning  the 
wardship  of  a  child.  Romilly  respectfully  de. 
dined  the  offer,  which  was  probably  meant  to  be 
a  feeler  or  retainer  in  that  case  ever  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  Prince — the  persecution  of 
his  unfortunate  wife.  Romilly  was  directed  by 
him  to  consult  with  Lord  Thurlow  upon  the  infa- 
mous narrative  of  Lady  Douglas;  and  though 
he  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  honour 
and  rectitude  in  his  subsequent  connexion  with 
this  unhappy  case,  his  mind  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived a  bias  against  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
from  which  it  never  wholly  recovered.  Thurlow 
at  once  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  Lady 
Douglas'  narrative  to  be  true,  and  that  some 
parts  of  it  were  highly  improbable.  As  a  tissue 
of  lies,  it  was  not  a  good  composition.  Romilly 
had  several  meetings  with  the  Douglases ;  and, 
at  first,  was  less  clear-sighted  than  Thurlow  in 
detecting  this  infamous  conspiracy.  This  was 
in  the  end  of  1805 ;  and,  in  a  month  after, 
wards,  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office^ 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor.General^  solely  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  husband  of  the  Prinoesa  of 
Wales.  Romilly  is,  however,  quite  justified  in 
affirming  that  he  never  solicited  office,  nor  paid 
eourt  in  any  way  to  the  Prince.  He  pronounces  a 
severe  judgment  on  the  total  unfitness  of  Erskine 
for  the  Chancellorship,  which  Erskine  obtained 
at  the  same  period.  The  Ministry  brought  Rom- 
illy into  Parliament  for  Queenborough ;  and,  to 
his  deep  mortification,  the  indignity  of  knight- 
hood was  inflicted  upon  him  and  Piggot,  tbe  new 


Attomey-Oeneral.  Perceval  had  b«en  spared 
this  humiliation,  ''because  he  was  an  Earl's  son." 
The  honourable  and  useful  public  life  of  Ronu 
illy  is  before  the  world.  It  is  enough  to  say  thit, 
although  he  was  mainly  distinguished  as  a  law. 
reformer,  every  good  measure  found  in  him  a 
zealous  supporter ;  and  that,  though  naturally 
cautious,  and  solicitous  to  scrupulousness  about 
whatever  involved  personal  dignity,  no  consider- 
ation of  prudence  or  expediency  ever  led  him  to 
shrink  from  his  duty  to  the  country  and  to  man- 
kind. The  diary  which  he  kept  from  this  time,  of 
his  Parliamentary  and  public  life,  contains,  like 
his  correspondence,  many  wise  and  able  remarks 
upon  contemporary  events,  some  of  which  are 
quite  applicable  to  the  present  times;  as  this:— 

The  Opposition  has  objected  to  everything  which  hai 
been  proposed  by  the  Ministry,  except  the  Property-uz, 
which  was  originally  a  measure  of  their  own  party ;  but, 
as  they  do  not  act  upon  any  great  public  principles,  they 

are  obliged  to  take  very  narrow  ground 

They  scrutinize  minutely  all  the  details  of  the  bUli 
brought  into  Parliament,  to  find  some  inamsisteacy  or 
inaccuracy  in  their  most  unimportant  provision*. 

The  introduction,  or  restoration,  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  in  Scotland,  in  civil  cases,  and  other 
projected  reforms  in  the  Scottish  courts,  were  in 
progress  at  this  time ;  though  substantial  reform 
seems  as  far  off  as  it  was  thirty-five  years  since. 
But  as  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  judges,  are 
once  more  ostensibly  the  subject  of  Parliament- 
ary inquiry,  we  shall  cite  one  sentence  from 
Romilly.  It  had  been  proposed  to  appoint  ten 
judges,  with  a  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal:-— 

The  connexion  between  the  Judge  and  the  suitor  has 
for  many  years,  perhaps  one  might  say  for  ages,  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  in  Scotland.  Justice,  wo  are  told, 
was  never  better  administered  there  than  by  the  English- 
men whom  Cromwell,  during  his  usurpation,  appointed 
to  be  Judges;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  this  remark  was 
once  made  before  an  old  Scotch  Judge,  he  observed  that 
there  was  no  great  merit  in  their  deciding  impartially, 

for  they  were  a  kinless  pack Tbe  expcaae  of 

this  scheme,  and  the  increase  of  ministerial  patronage  which 
would  attend  it,  are  alone  considerable  ohjections  to  it. 
But  there  is  another,  and  as  it  seems,  a  still  more  weighty 
objection  to  it.  The  business  of  the  courts  in  Scotland 
is  confined  to  so  few  persons,  that,  if  Judges  were  chosoi, 
not  as  we  have  seen  them,  but  most  consdcntionsly,  and 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  their  fitness  lor  the 
situation,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  at  any  one  time  fifteen  men,  qualified  by 
thrir  learning,  talents,  and  experience,  for  the  jodtctal 
office.  Where  the  persons  qusllfied  are  so  lew,  and  the 
offices  so  numerous,  to  institute  a  new  magntracy,  snd 
to  make  it  so  pre*eminent  in  rank,  dignity,  and  emolu* 
ment,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  considered  aa  the  first 
reward  of  the  profession  ;  what  is  it,  b^t  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  evil,  and  to  make  it  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  most  important  judicial  offices  should  be  filled  by 
men  quite  incapable  of  executing  the  duties  of  thess. 

The  death  of  Fox,  the  retirement  of  the  Whigs 
from  office,  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
followed  rapidly ;  and  Romilly,  apparently  over- 
coming his  former  scruples,  came  in  for  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  boroughs,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  X2,000 ;  but  only  if  he  kept  his  seat, 
or,  in  case  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  was  re-elected. 
After  this,  until  he  was  elected  for  Westminster, 
by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  consiitaeDar, 
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it  ippean  to  have  been  understood  that  Romilly, 
18  an  important  member  of  the  Whig  body^ 
ihonld  be  in  Parliament ;  and  his  return  was 
accordingly  provided  for  by  the  party,  though 
he  declined  being  assisted  from  the  Whig  elec- 
tioneering fund  of  those  days.  After  losing  Hors- 
ham, he  paid  £3,000  for  Wareham.  We  might 
lift  up  our  hands  and  exclaim  about  the  open 
and  shameless  profligacy  of  those  times^  if  the 
reports  of  election  committees  did  not  meet  our 
eyes  in  erery  newspaper,  revealing,  as  in  the  days 
of  rotten  borou^s,  transactions  to  which  open 
bargain  and  sale  are  purity  itself.  In  the  affair 
of  Lord  Melville^  Romilly  both  spoke  and  voted 
vith  Whitbread ;  and  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  acted  nobly 
with  the  Independent  party.  In  several  of  his 
Totes  he  went  beyond  his  former  colleagues,  and 
was  often  in  small  minorities  in  questions  affect. 
vag  Ireland.  On  the  vote  which  he  gave  against 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  makes  the  following  admir- 
able observations  :^ 

I  haw  been  told  by  Mveral  persona  that,  after  making 
nch  a  tpeeeb,  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  eyer  being  Chan« 
ceUor.  1  am  not  quite  sure  of  that ;  but  of  this  I  think 
I  may  be  snie,  that  if  ever,  after  the  part  I  have  now 
Uken,  I  should  be  raised  to  that  aituation,  it  will  not  be 
in  expectation  that  1  shall  act  in  it  otherwise  than  as  an 
honest  man.  It  certainly  is  not  probable  that  I  should 
Kenre  such  a  promotion ;  nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more 
improbable ;  but  if,  contrary  to  all  ezpecUtion,  it  should 
hsppen,  the  promotion  will  be  more  honourable  to  my- 
self, and  more  honourable  to  the  person  to  whom  I  shall 
he  indebted  for  it,  than  it  possibly  could  have  been  if,  upon 
this  occasion,  I  had  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct. 

He  supported  Mr  Madock's  motion  for  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Castlereagh  and  Perceval, 
in  relation  to  Quintin  Dick.  To  this  gentleman 
they  had  sold  a  seat;  and  when  he  ventured  to  give 
an  honest  vote  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
they  forced  him  to  resign  it.  Romilly  remarks  :^ 

All  the  members  of  the  late  administration  opposed 
the  motion.  I  Toted  for  it,  and  was  in  a  minority  of  86 
against  310.  It  was  said  that  such  things  have  been 
done  by  all  adminiatrations.  It  may  be  so;  but  it 
seems  impossible  that  when  the  notice  of  Parliament  is 
drawn  to  them,  it  should  not  condemn  them.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  particular  occasion  on  which  the  influence 
was  czeidaed  oyer  the  member,  made  it,  in  my  opinion, 
a  sunt  aggraTsted  oflence.  The  very  miniatera  who  were 
charged  with  so  exerting  their  influence,  were  among 
the  forpmost  to  obserre,  in  the  debate  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  the  proceeding  was  purely  judicial.  The 
offence,  therefore,  waa  no  leas  than  obliging  a  magistrate 
to  resign  a  judicial  oi&ce,  because  he  was  about  to  decide 
a  eanse  as  his  conscience  dictated,  but  as  Ministers  disap- 
piOTcd.  The  conduct  of  the  late  Ministers,  considered 
Berdj  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  ia  highly  im- 
politic. 

This,  however,  was  the  usual  Whig  tactics. 

Romilly  chanced  to  be  at  Durham  during  the 
celebration  of  the  national  jubilee-— a  clap-trap 
fot  up  for  popularity,  when  George  III.  entered 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  He  heard  a  very  loyal^ 
and  not  very  truthful  eulogy  on  the  King  pro- 
nounced^ or  rather  preached,  in  the  Cathedral. 
Among  other  grounds  of  panegyric,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade;  a  measure  to  which  it  was 
notorious  that  the  King  was  always  most  adverse^ 
•ad  which  hit  six  sons  had  voted  against  in  a 
Bunority  of  eighteen  peers,  of  which  minority 


the  Guelph  family  thus  constituted  a  third.  Of 
George  III.,Romilly  remarks: — '* I  doubt  whether 
the  history  of  mankind  can  furnish  an  example 
of  a  good  man  seated  on  a  throne,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,  has  done  less  for  the  hap- 
piness of  any  portion  of  his  subjects  than  the 
present  King."    Of  Pitt,  then  the  Tory  idol,  he 

remarked  in  Parliament  :— 

That  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  most  extraordin- 
ary and  splendid  talents,  but  that  much  more,  in  my 
opinion,  waa  necessary  to  entitle  a  Minister  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  man;  and  that,  with  all  the  talents 
that  Mr  Pitt  possessed,  and  the  great  influence  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  acts  of  his 
administration  by  which  he  had  increased  the  happiness 
or  improved  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  his  felloww 
subjects. 

Romilly  had  the  same  standard  of  excellence 
in  books ;  namely,  the  amount  of  benefit  and  ad^ 
vantage  they  were  calculated  to  confer  upon 
mankind.  Of  Howard's  book  on  the  state  of  the 
prisons  in  England,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Roget,  written  on  its  appearance: — ^'  It  is 
not  a  book  of  great  literary  merit ;  but  it  has  a 
merit  infinitely  superior.  It  is  one  of  those  works 
which  have  been  rare  in  all  ages  of  the  world : 
it  is  written  with  a  view  only  to  the  good  of 
mankind !" 

Canning  attacked  him  the  day  after  he  had  al- 
luded to  Pitt ;  and  he  replied,  that,  instead  of  de- 
clamation  and  laboured  panegyric,  Mr  Canning 
might  better  have  served  the  memory  of  Pitt,  if 
he  had  shewn  in  what  class  of  the  community  an 
increase  of  comfort  and  happiness  was  to  be  dis- 
covered as  the  effect  of  Mr  Pitt's  talents.  And  he 
remarks : — '*  The  reputation  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the 
system  upon  which  he  acted,  are  inseparable ;  and 
his  system  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  It  has  produced  the  most  mischie- 
vous effects,  and  is  still  producing  them."  This 
occurred  in  the  debate  on  the  Regency  Bill.  The 
illness  of  the  King,  and  the  imagined  political 
predilections  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his 
''early  friends,**  had,  at  this  time,  filled  the 
Whigs  with  high  hopes^  doomed  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment, through  what  they  considered  the  per- 
fidy of  their  pupil.  Of  the  great  popularity  fes- 
tival given  by  the  Regent,  soon  after  he  came  into 

power,  Romilly  writes : — 

The  Regent  gave  a  grand  festival,  probably  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  expensive  that  ever  was  given  in 
this  country.  About  3000  persona  were  entertained  at 
anpper.  I  waa  present ;  the  Regent  spoke  to  me  in  his 
usual  way,  and  my  recent  vote  against  the  Duke  of  York 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  resented.  A  reaaon  given  for 
this  featival  was,  that  it  might  give  employment  to  the 
manufacturers ;  and  it  was  desired  that  the  dreases  of  all 
the  guests  should  be  of  British  manufacture.  It  does  not 
seem  likely,  however,  to  gain  the  Regent  much  popular- 
ity. The  great  expense  of  thia  entertainment  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  misery  of  the  starving  weavera  of 
Lancashire  and  Glasgow.  Among  the  higher  orders, 
great  offence  has  been  given  by  the  omission  of  invita- 
tions, either  thit)ugh  neglect  or  design.  The  French 
Prince,  who  calla  himself  Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  other 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  were  among  the  com- 
pany, and  were  received  with  great  distinction.  The 
policy  of  this  is  not  eaay  to  be  discovered. 

The  rejoicings,  when  London  was  half  crasy 
about  Emperors  and  Kings,||its  visiters,  did  not 
find  more  favour  in  his  eyes :«— 
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The  miwhief  which  has  been  dona  to  the  morals  and 
happiness  of  the  inferior  artisans  by  the  long  holi. 
days,  which  they  have  been  indulged  with,  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived.  I  have  been  assured  that  several  pawn- 
brokers  have  declarsd  that,  while  these  festivals  laited, 
they  lent,  on  the  pledges  of  the  clothes,  and  furniture, 
and  tools  of  their  poor  customers,  about  ten  times  as 
much  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  ordinary  times. 

When  the  Prince  Regent,  after  shuffling 
until  shuffling  was  no  longer  practicable,  de* 
dored^  in  his  famoos  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  that  he  intended  to  retain  his  father's 
Tory  ministers^  and  insulted  the  ^VTiig  lead- 
ers by  the  proposal  of  a  Tory  coalition  with 
^^sotne  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early 
habits  of  his  public  life  were  formed/'  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  partook  of  the  common  resent- 
ment felt  by  the  party  towards  their  royal  pupil ; 
but  he  soon  resumed  the  eren  tenor  of  his  Par- 
liamentary duty. 

The  assassination  of  Perceval  draws  forth  some 
kind-spirited  observations  on  the  early  and  plea- 
sant companion  of  the  Midland  circuit,  whose 
•odety  Romilly  had  latterly  shunned,  for  rea- 
sons which,  whether  fashionable  or  not^  have 
great  moral  weight. 

I  eoald  not  endure  the  idea  of  living  privately  in  inti- 
macy  with  a  man  whose  public  conduct  I  in  the  highest 
degree  disapproved,  and  whom,  as  a  minister,  I  was  con. 
stantly  opposing.  I  cannot,  indeed,  reconcile  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  that  distinction  between  private  and  pub- 
lic virtues  which  it  Is  so  much  the  fashion  to  adopt.  It 
mayibe  caUcd  libeimUty,  or  genUemanly  feeling,  or  by 
any  other  such  vagne  and  indefinite  term  $  bat  it  is  not 
suited  to  any  one  who  is  really  in  earnest  and  sincere  in 
his  politics. 

Romilly  alludes  to  the  ferocious  exultation  of 
the  people  at  the  murder  of  Perceval^  and  their 
open  regret  that  the  Attorney.General  had  not 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Amongthe  first  uses  of  sovereign  power,  the  He- 
gent  wished  to  renew  the  persecution  of  his  wife ; 
and  overtures  from  him  were  made  to  Romilly, 
through  Nash  the  architect;  for  the  Regent  appears 
to  have  attempted  to  find  tools  for  the  great  aim 
of  his  life,  in  every  one  who  approached  him.  In 
a  debate  on  a  motion  by  Cochrane  Johnstone^ 
Romilly  had  apparently  assumed  the  defence  of 
the  "Prince's  Friends,"  in  the  aflfair  of  the 
Princess,  which  probably  encouraged  the  Regent 
to  the  renewed  attempt  on  one^  the  moral  influence 
of  whose  character  would  have  been  so  useful  to 
his  cause.  RomiUy  behaved  with  his  usual  dis- 
oretion  and  propriety. 

8th,  Ifofi,  Mr  Nash,  the  architect,  who  ever  since 
his  projected  improvements  of  Marylebone  Park,  has  been 
in  great  favour  with  the  Regent,  and  who  lives  in  con- 
stant habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Yarmouth,  called  on 
me  early  this  morning.  He  told  me  that  the  manly  part  I 
had  taken  in  the  debate  on  Friday  had  been  very  thankfully 
received  at  Carlton  House ;  and,  though  he  did  not  come 
with  any  express  message  to  me,  yet  he  knew  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  Regent  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  and 
consulting  me ;  and  he  desired  me  to  tell  him  whether 
I  should  have  any  objection  to  see  the  Prince  on  the  lub. 
ject  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
very  sorry,  bnt  that  I  certainly  must  object  to  it.  That 
the  treatment  of  the  Princess  was  a  matter  of  great  pub- 
lic concern ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  nn. 
constitutional  for  the  Sovereign  to  advise  with  any  peN 
Boaa  but  his  Mfaiislsrs,  en  any  public  matter.      . 

13th,  ^ot    Mr  Madi  called  upgn  me  agidn* 


The  same  ecene  was  again  and  again  repeated. 
The  bold  course  taken  by  the  Princess,  through  the 
advice  of  Brougham^  appears  to  have  astonished 
the  more  cautious  Romilly,  though  he  owned  the 
complete  success  of  the  daring  measures  adopted. 
One  could  almost  wish  that  Sir  Samuel  had  at 
all  times  followed  the  rvde,  with  lesser  persons, 
to  which  he  adhered  in  the  instance  of  Perceval 
The  dinner  that  follows  was  an  immediate  se* 
quence  to  the  interviews  with  the  semi-official 
Mr  Nash. 

2lBt,  Sun.  I  dined  to-day  at  NasbV.  I  and  Anne 
had  been  Invited  some  time,  and  we  have  been  ia  the  hi. 
bit  for  some  years  of  dining  now  and  then  at  each  oiber'i 
houses.  To  my  surprise,  Lord  Yannouth  dined  there 
It  was  his  first  visit,  and  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs  Nash 
as  a  stranger  to  her.  I  was  introduced  to  him  In  the 
same  way,  though  I  met  him  once  before^  some  yean 
ago  at  Holland  House.  Nothing  passed  between  ns  hat 
in  the  general  conversation  which  took  place.  Politia 
were  hardly  adverted  to ;  and  though  the  PriDoen  of 
Wales  and  the  recent  publications  were  mentioned,  it 
was  only  by  lome  common  and  trivial  observatiou  belof 
made  upon  them.  Before  Lord  Yarmouth  came  in, 
however,  Nash  took  me  aside  to  tell  me  that  everything 
was  in  confusion  at  Carlton  House ;  that  this  was  the 
moment  for  bringing  alM>ut  a  change  of  adminittrstioD; 
that  he  was  himself  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  ef. 
fected ;  and  that  I  was  the  link  by  which  the  Prince 
might  be  reunited  with  his  old  political  friends.  1  told 
him  that  to  me  this  really  appeared  to  be  quite  impoi- 
sible.  He  said  that  he  had,  however,  thought  it  right  t» 
apprise  me  of  this,  and  that  he  had  again  bad  a  long 
conversation  with  the  Prince  last  Friday. 

That  I  make  memorandums  of  these  convenationi  ii 
not  because  1  attach  much  importance  to  them.  Bat  it 
may  be  useful  hereafter  to  recollect  how  little  of  iaipor^ 
tance  does  pass  in  them,  especially  after  Lord  Yarmoatb*! 
note  of  the  other  day. 

Mr  Egerton,  Member  I  think  for  Chester,  Mr  HoIdim, 
who  is  also  in  Parliament,  a  Mr  Bamston,  Dr  Hughet, 
the  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Anne^  two  other 
ladiee,  and  two  of  Mr  Nash's  pupils,  and  my  eon  WilUafll^ 
were  the  only  other  persons  present  at  this  dinner. 

The  prudence  and  virtue  of  Romilly  was  never 
endangered  by  these  snares,  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  soon  afterwards  went  abroad. 

About  the  close  of  1814,  Romilly  had  a  severe 
illness,  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
in  which  he  was  attended  by  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  his  beloved  sister,  and  his  esteemed  friend, 
who  had  now  for  several  years  been  a  medical 
practitioner;  first,  we  believe,  at  Manchester, 
but,  by  this  time,  settled  in  London.  Of  this 
gentleman,  who  has  long  been  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  in  the  acienoes  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  Romilly  had  the  satiefaetion  to 
enter  in  his  journal  :— 

My  nephew  Roget  alone  attended  me  at  the  beginninf 
of  my  illness ;  but  afterwards,  at  his  request,  Dr  Baillie 
was  called  in.  He  confirmed  everything  Roget  bsd 
ordered  to  be  done ;  and  now,  in  my  own  easoi  as  before 
in  the  cases  of  leveral  of  my  children  and  of  my  scrvsnts 
I  had  very  strong  proof  of  Roget's  great  skill  and  ability 
in  his  profession. 

The  beauty  and  tendeirnese  of  the  few  domes- 
tic letters  which  appear  in  these  volumes,  makes 
the  reader  regret  that  more  of  Romilly'a  familiar 
letters,  to  his  sister,  his  nephew,  or  other  near 
relations,  had  not  found  a  place  in  it. 

In  1815,  Romilly  voted,  with  a  email  minority, 
•gainst  the  Cor^oi  Bill  of  that  period,  becanee  he 
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"  thought  it  an  extremely  injudicious  and  im- 
politic measure."  On  the  6th  of  March^  of  that 
year,  we  find  this  entry  in  his  diary  :— 

Cth,  Mon.  Great  outrages  have  been  committed  against 
tbc  Memberaof  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  an  sup- 
posed to  be  friends  to  the  Com  Bill.  The  populace  broke 
into  the  houses  of  the  Lord  Chancellor*  and  of  Mr  Robin- 
toQj  sod  destroyed  part  of  their  furniture.  Other  houses, 
too,  were  attacked,  snoh  ai  Lord  Daniley\  Lord  Ellen* 
boroQgh*s,  and  others. 

7th,  Tu,  The  same  oatrafes  and  riots  in  diiferent  parts 
of  the  town,  and  a  few  persona  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  soldiery. 

8th,  wid»   The  riots  continue,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

While  the  bill  for  extending;  trial  by  jury  to 

Scotland  was  in  committee^  RomiUy  states  :^- 

I  took  occasion  to  observe  that  all  these  evils,  which 
the  present  meaiure  is  to  relieve  Scotland  from,  exist 
erm  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  our  English  Ecclesiastic- 
al Courts ;  and  that  the  remedy  provided  by  this  BiU* 
of  Koding  all  questions  of  fact  to  be  tried  in  issues  by 
juisi,  is  just  as  applicable,  and  may  indeed  be  applied 
with  much  greater  facility  to  our  Bcdeaiastical  Courts 
than  to  the  Courts  of  Scotland. 

One  reads  with  peculiar  interest  Romilly's  re- 
flections on  the  lamented  death  of  Whitbread — a 
man  whose  memory  the  basest  and  most  mal. 
ignant  spirit  of  party  has  attempted,  and  in  vain, 
to  calumniate :-~ 

6ih,  Th»  Poor  Whitbread  this  morning  destroyed  him. 
aelf,  as  it  should  seem,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity.  His 
frioids  have,  for  some  time  past,  felt  great  anxiety  about 
hiffl.  His  health  has  been  manifestly  declining,  and 
thoagh  he  spoke,  only  two  days  ago,  in  the  House  of 
CommoDs,  against  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  he  ha%  I  understand,  for  some  time  past,  occasion- 
illy  disooverod  an  unaccountable  despondency.  A  great- 
er loss  tl&e  country  could  not  at  the  present  moment  ex- 
perieocethan  it  has  suffered  in  poor  Whitbread.  He 
was  the  promoter  of  every  liberal  scheme  for  improving 
the  condition  of  mankind,  the  warm  andaealous  advocate 
of  the  oppressed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  un- 
daanted  opposer  of  every  species  of  corruption  and  ill- 
sdministration.  The  only  faults  he  had,  proceeded  from 
in  excess  of  his  virtues.  His  anxious  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice ioipartially  to  all  men  certainly  made  him,  upon 
m&e  occasions,  uignst  to  his  friends,  and  induced  him 
to  live  credit  and  to  bestow  praises  on  his  political  ene- 
mies to  which  they  were  in  no  respect  entitled. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Romilly,  accom- 
panied by  hia  wife,  and  some  of  his  elder  child- 
ren, made  a  tour  to  Switzerland^  through  Fland- 
ers, and  up  the  Rhine,  to  visit  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Geneva^  where 
Dumont  was  then  residing.  We  notice  the  cir- 
cumstance to  introduce  RomiUy's  observations 
on  the  habits  of  the  Genevese  literati,  aa  they 
hsre  a  wider  application  :•— > 

At  Geneva  I  met  my  excellent  friend  Dumont,  and 
Amned  an  acquaintance  with  Sismondi,  the  historian, 
with  M.  Bonstetten,  and  with  the  Professors  Prevost  and 
^Hrtet,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  renewed  my  acquaintance 
vith  the  latter.  ....  The  society  of  Geneva  I 
ovn  a  little  disappointed  me ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
literature  and  of  science^  but  still  their  conversation 
leemi  rather  too  much  confined  to  the  trifling  topics 
which  generally  oecupy  the  attention  of  a  provincial  town ; 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  greatly  affected  by  this 
attack  made  upon  his  house,  and  discontinued  his  sittings 
wth  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  causes,  and  in  the  Court 
•f  Chancery  (in  one  or  other  of  which  courts  he  ought 
to  hare  sat  every  day,)  till  Monday,  March  13,  when  he 
•St  m  the  Hovse  of  I^ords,  as  nsna^on  sppeals. 


and  cards  for  the  old,  and  dancing  for  the  young,  are  the 
never-failing  substitutes  for  conversation. 

The  whole  party,  with  the  addition  of  Dumont 
and  Romilly's  eldest  son,  went  the  length  of 
Genoa^  crossing  the  Simplon,  and  re-crossing 
Mount  Cenis.  The  opinion  of  Napoleon,  which 
the  traveller  conceived  on  beholding  everywhere 
the  stupendous  monuments  of  his  power  and  his 
genius^  was  probably  more  favourable  than  thir- 
teen years  before,  when  he  had  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Consular  Court.  When 
Romilly  reached  Paris,  on  the  return  of  the  party, 
he  found  what  he  terms  the  "spoliation"  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery— which  Buonaparte  had  enriched 
with  the  plunder  of  the  works  of  art  in  Italy<»— 
going  forward.  It  must  have  been  a  galling  sight 
to  the  Parisians  ;  but  one  is  scarce  prepared  for 
the  sympathy  of  Romilly  in  their  mortification 
and  resentment  at  making  restitution.  There 
were  around  him  deeper  causes  of  regret  and  of 
apprehension.    He  states : — 

Paris  presented,  while  I  was  there,  a  very  extraordin- 
ary spectacle— a  metropolis  in  a  state  of  peace,  but  yet 
given  up  to  a  foreign  army ;  the  King  appearing  to  be 
possessed  of  no  authority,  but  remaining  a  quiet  and  in* 
different  spectator;  while  foreign  commanders  affected 
to  inflict  punishment  on  the  nation,  and,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  letter  of 
justification,  to  make  them  an  example  to  after  times. 
Legislative  assemblies  pretending  to  debate,  while  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops,  and  while  loaded  cannon 
were  stationed  on  the  neighbouring  quays,  and  soldiers 
ready  with  lighted  matches,  that  not  a  moment  might  be 
lost,  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  in  taking  a  signal 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants ;  and,  during  all  this  time^ 
a  treaty  of  peace  is  negociating— ^  P^es^  it  most  un« 
questionably  be,  just  such  as  the  conqueror  chooses  to 
exact  from  the  conquered.  That  a  peace  of  long  duration 
can  arise  out  of  this  seems  hardly  possible;  and  yet  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  and  all  the  successes  of  the  war 
could  to  us  be  a  subject  of  real  joy,  only  as  they  enabled 
ua  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  solid  and  permanent  peaces 

The  unhappy  King,  to  whom  nothing  but  the  basest 
adulation  can  have  given  the  name  of  the  *<  long  desired," 
seems  so  little  to  have  been  wished  for  by  his  subjects, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  come  among  them  in  the  train 
of  an  insolent  invading  army ;  and  that  it  is  by  those 
invaders  that  he  is  at  this  moment  maintained  upon  his 
throne.  Never,  surely,  was  humiliation  greater  than 
that  which  must  be  suffered  by  this  ill-fated  prince,  con- 
demned from  the  very  windows  of  his  palace  to  see^  with 
shame,  foreign  amies  giving  the  law  to  what  his  prede- 
cessors used  to  call  their  good  city  of  Paris. 

The  French  bitterly  complain  of  the  perfidy  of  the 
allied  powers. 

In  1816^  as  in  1834^  the  impetuosity  of 
Brougham,  who,  in  the  latter  period,  only  said,  or 
was  charged  with  sayings ''  The  Queen  has  done 
it  all,"  which  was  probably  the  truth,  deeply  dis- 
pleased his  party.  He  had  attacked  the  Regent 
in  the  course  of  a  speech,  andj  by  his  vehemence, 
afforded  some  of  the  trimmers  among  the  Whigs 
a  wished-for  opportunity  of  either  voting  with 
the  Ministers,  or  going  away,  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  decently  have  done.  Impartial 
posterity  may  think  that  the  ''imprudent"  speech 
was  worth  ten  times  the  few  votes  lost,  though 
they  had  put  ministers  in  a  minority.  The  times, 
even  then,  and  much  more  now,  are  of  that 
complexion  when  courage  becomes  true  wisdonu 
But  RomiUy  must  have  had  an  unconscious  lean- 
I  ing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  courted 
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him,  offered  him  favours^  and  loaded  him  with 

civilities.     Of  Brougham's  generous  outburst^ 

he  says : — 

Poor  Brougham  ii  loaded  with  the  r«pToache«  of  hit 
friendt ;  and  many  of  them  who  are  most  impatient  to 
get  into  office^  loolc  upon  him  ai  the  only  cause  that  they 
are  etiil  destined  to  labour  on  in  an  unprofitable  opposi- 
tion. I  have  no  duubt  that,  whatever  had  been  the 
divisioo,  the  Ministers  would  still  have  continued  in 
oifiM.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  BroughBm*s 
•peech  was  very  injudicious  as  well  as  very  unjust ;  for, 
with  all  the  Princess  faulu,  and  they  are  great  enough, 
it  is  absurd  to  spealc  of  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
most  sensual  and  unfeeling  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a 
throne.  Brougham  is  a  man  of  the  most  splendid  talents 
and  the  most  extensive  acquirements,  and  he  has  used 
the  ample  means  which  he  possesses  most  usefully  for 
mankind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  the  cause  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  that  of  the  friends  to  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge and  education  among  the  poor,  or  to  praise  too 
highly  his  endeavours  to  ssrve  the  oppressed  inhabitants 
of  Poland.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  his 
want  of  judgment  and  of  prudence  should  prevent  his 
great  talents,  and  such  good  intentions,  from  being  as 
great  a  blessing  to  mankind  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Now,  we  apprehend,  that  it  is  this  very  want 
of  what  Romilly  considered  **  judgment,"  and 
''prudence,"  and  the  possession  of  other  qualities, 
which  this  most  amiable  man  and  very  cautious 
lawyer  could  but  indifferently  appreciate,  that 
constitutes  the  power  and  consequently  the  great 
usefulness  of  Lord  Brougham.  Besides,  this  was 
in  1816,  when  the  world  had  not  yet  learned  half 
the  secret  of  Brougham's  gigantic  strength.  Had 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lived  to  our  times,  and  wit- 
nessed the  career  of  Lord  Brougham,  he  might 
have  formed  another  opinion  of  what  in  great 
public  emergencies  really  constitutes  true  pru- 
dence and  judgment.  He  was  greatly  alarmed  and 
distressed  at  Bentham  venturing  to  publish  his 
"  Church-of-£nglandism ;"  and  he  seems  to  have, 
at  one  time,  prevailed  with  his  friend  to  stop 
the  sale  of  the  book,  which,  however,  must  soon 
again  have  been  on  sale. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  for  the  edification  of 
modem  Whigs,  the  Russells  and  Macauleys, 
that  Romilly  was  in  favour  of  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, for  which  he  voted. 

He  was,  in  the  following  year,  elected  for 

Westminster,  when  Burdett,  Kinnaird,  Hunt, 

and  Cartwright,  stood  along  with  him.    His  old 

friend,>Bentham,  took  a  part  on  that  occasion, 

which  Romilly  thus  candidly  judges  :— 

Among  the  strange  incidents  which  occurred  during 
the  election,  was  the  decided  part  which  my  excellent 
friend,  Jeremy  Bentham,  took  against  me.  He  did  not 
vote,  indeed ;  but  he  wrote  a  handbill,  avowed  and 
signed  by  him,  in  which  he  represented  me  to  be  a  most 
unfit  Member  for  Westminster,  as  being  a  lawyer,  a 
Whig,  and  a  friend  only  to  moderate  reform.  This 
handbill  he  sent  to  Burdett*s  Committee  ;  but,  as  it  did 
not  reach  them  till  after  they  had  become  sensible  that 
they  had  injured  their  cause  by  their  abuse  of  me,  they 
refused  to  publish  it.  Some  of  my  friends  were  very 
angry  with  Bentham  for  this  hostile  interference  against 
me.  For  myself,  I  feel  not  the  least  resentment  at  it. 
Though  a  late,  I  know  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  convert 
to  the  expediency  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  he  is  too 
honest  in  his  politics  to  suffer  them  to  be  influenced  by 
any  considerations  of  private  friendship. 

He  dined  with  Bentham  a  few  days  after-  | 


wards,  along  with  Brougham,  Dumont,  Rash 
the  American  ambassador,  and  others—"  a  very 
pleasant  party."  This  was  in  the  end  of  July, 
1818. 

We  shall  now  transcribe,  in  full,  the  brief  and 
melancholy  remainder  of  his  journal  :— 

Sept*  8d.  Arrived  at  Cowet. 

12th.  Anne  went  into  the  sca-bath. 

I3th.  Taken  ill. 

14th.  Sailed  with  Mr  Faxakerley  to  Southamptoo. 

16th.  Consulted  Mr  Bloxam. 

19th.  Roget  and  William  arrived,  and  Mr  Nash. 

Oct.  9th.  Slept  far  ihefint  time  after  many  tkepUst 
niphte, 

10th.  Relapse  of  Anne. 

[Lady  Romilly  died  on  the  29th  of  Oct,  1818.  Her 
husband  inrvived  but  for  three  days  the  wife  whom  be 
had  loved  with  a  devotion  to  which  her  virtues,  and  her 
happy  influence  on  the  utefulnees  of  his  lifiBy  gare  kei  so 
jiista  claim.  His  anxiety,  during  her  illness,  preytd 
upon  his  mind,  and  affected  his  health  ;  and  the  thock 
occasioned  by  her  death  led  to  that  event  which  brooflit 
his  life  to  a  dose,  on  the  2d  of  Nov.  1818,  in  the  GSd 
year  of  his  age.]— iVb/«  bjf  the  Editore, 

Even  our  brief  and  cursory  gleanings  from 
these  most  interesting  volumes,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  their  literary  merit,  and,  which 
is  of  far  more  importance,  in  some  degree  to 
appreciate  the  estimable  and  exemplary  character 
of  their  author.  In  judging  of  the  man,  and  of 
that  record  of  his  life  and  opinions  which  he  has 
left  for  the  delight  and  improvement  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  especial  benefit  of  young  men 
of  the  profession  which  his  example  has  tended 
to  purify  and  exalt,  as  well  as  of  ail  future  legis- 
lators, there  are  few  who  will  not  unreservedly 
adopt  the  conclusion  of  Dumont,  cited  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper. 

With  a  few  more  transcripts,  illustrative  of 
the  formation  of  Romilly's  character,  and  the 
growth  of  his  opinions,  we  must  dose  this  notice. 
Those  who  have  read  the  above  extracts,  cannot 
fail  to  have  remarked  the  influence  which  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  had  on  the  mind  or  on  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  Romilly.  Heterodox  as 
the  opinion  may  be,  this  influence  appears  to  hare 
been,  with  his  calm  and  temperate  judgment, 
salutary  and  elevating.  When  his  thoughts  were 
first  directed,  by  Roget's  encouragement  and  his 
own  laudable  ambition,  to  the  higher  walks  of  his 
profession,  he  relates — *^  The  works  of  Thomat 
had  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  had  read  with  ad- 
miration  hli  Eioge  of  Dauguesseau;  and  the  career 
of  glory  which  he  represents  that  iUustrioas 
magistrate  to  have  run,  had  excited  to  a  very 
great  degree  my  ardour  and  ambition,  and  opened 
to  my  imagination  new  paths  of  glory."  With 
these  feelings  he  entered  on  his  profession,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  a  Mr  Spranger,  with  whom 
he  read,  and  who  directed  his  legal  studies.  As 
he  read,  he  formed  a  commonplace  book,  which 
he  found  of  such  great  use,  that  he  always  after- 
wards considered  it  the  only  way  in  which  law 
reports  can  be  read  to  advantage.  But  his  studies 
were  not  confined  to  the  dry  technicalities  of 
law,  else  had  he  never  acted  the  part  which  his 
knowledge  and  acquirements,  as  much  as  his  ex- 
cellent uuderstandingj  enabled  him  to  assume  in 
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jttblieaiidn.  He  readgeneral  history;  he  tranB- 
hiad  the  bast  Roman  histoviaiiB  and  oratora  ;  he 
wiote  political  eaaays,  which  he  sent  anony- 
moodyto  the  nevapapera ;  and  he  trained  himself 
ia  ontory  by  a  method  recommended  by  Quin- 
tilian-^that  of  expressing  to  himself,  in  the  best 
knipiage  be  oould^  whatever  he  had  been  read- 
ing, and  aaing  the  arguments  of  Livy,  Tacitus, 
and  Cicero,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  From 
an  early  age,  contemporary  politics  occupied  much 
of  bis  attention  and  leisure.  He  consequently 
attended  both  Houses  of  Parlinment,  and,  in 
thooght,  answered  the  speeches  which  he  heard 
deliveied  there.  That  time  might  not  be  lost, 
theie  mental  exercises  were  reserved  for  the  time 
in  which  be  walked  or  rode ;  and  habit  at  length 
became  so  powerful,  that  he  oould  realize  Godwin's 
idea,  and  think  his  speeches  and  compositions  in 
the  most  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

It  ia  no  longer  a  new  opinion  among  traveUers 
in  France,  that  the  French,  if  a  gay,  are  far 
from  being  a  eheerful  people ;  but  to  this  eon- 
duiion  Romilly  came,  in  1781,  before  the  Revo- 
lution. The  populace  he  describes  ''as  noisy 
rather  than  merry;  and  none  seemed  happy, 
onlees  happiness  can  be  found  in  a  tumultuous 
oblivion." 

Did  the  reader  ever  see,  or  imagine,  an 
Administration  which  might  afford  an  exact 
parallel  to  this,  which  Romilly,  in  his  letters  to 
Mr  Roget,  describes  as  that  of  Lord  North  ? 

Of  the  whole  administration,  however,  taken  together, 
the  principal  characteriBtice  are,  want  of  system,  and  ir- 
RsolatioQ ;  and  the  latter,  indeed,  is  bat  a  consequence 
af  the  former.  Haying  little  confined  views,  they  seem 
Mrer,  from  the  first,  to  bare  formed  any  comprehensire 
plan ;  ^and  this  original  defect  has  increabed  with  ill 
succeoL  Perplexed  and  confounded  with  the  mazes  and 
dangers  into  which  they  have  run,  like  children  they  turn 
away  from  what  affrights  them  rather  than  endeavour  to 
prereat  it ;  they  ward  off  the  present  evil  that  presses  on 
theo,  but  leare  the  morrow  to  proTide  for  itself ;  they 
may  truly  be  said,  according  to  the  Latin  phrase,  in  diem 
ticere.  Their  plan  of  operations,  for  system  they  haye 
none,  changes  with  every  new  occurrence,  with  every 
Tarious  accident ;  every  various  passion  takes  its  turn  to 
nit  them ;  regarding  only  the  immediate  object  before 
them,  they  magnify  its  importance,  they  aie  now  confi- 
dat  of  soeccas,  now  plunged  into  despair. 

Romilly  was  present  when  Pitt,  in  May,  1783, 
introduced  his  motion  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
ibrm.    He  remarks : — 

One  might  imagine,  firom  this  crowding,  that  a  great 
Bkanj  persona  took  concern  in  the  fate  of  their  country ; 
bat  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Pitt,  and 
not  the  subject  on  which  it  was  to  be  employed,  that  ex- 
ci^  people's  curiosity;  and  no  doubt  the  reflection 
vhleh  his  speech  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
Carers,  waa  not  unlike  that  which  the  usurer  makes  up- 
on the  preacher  in  the  Diable  Baiteux.  «'  //  a  bien'faii 
t«nmeiisrs  aUansf aire  le  noire.''  ....  (Pitt,) 
l^ve  as  a  reason  for  not  proposing  to  strike  off  the  cor- 
rapt  bonmgha,  and  those  which  are  the  patrimony  of 
particular  families,  that  it  would  be  an  unjust  and  un- 
*vrautable  invasion  of  private  property.  This  is  a  kind 
ef  argnmont,  which,  I  confess^  has  no  great  weight  with 
fM ;  fot  I  think  the  laws  are  not  bound  to  protect  men 
in  the  posieesion  of  such  pecuniary  advantages  as  they 
eojCht  never  to  have  obtained.  If  a  man*s  having  a  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  a  thing,  no  matter  how  acquired,  ia 
efficient  to  nsake  his  property  in  it  sacred,  then  may  the 
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laws  become  a  shield  to  every  ipsdes  of  fraud,  iniqidtyi 
and  immorality. 

This  is  an  argument  which,  universally  ap- 
plied, would  fidrly  float  us  over  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  iniquitous  prescription:  it  durst 
scarcely  he  broached  by  one  of  less  moral  weight 
of  character  than  Romilly,  without  incurring 
the  most  serious  imputations.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  this  great  reformer  of  the  Crimi« 
nal  Law  held  an  opinion  on  death  puniahmentSj 
which  he  retained,  we  believe,  to  the  last,  and 
which,  if  sophistical,  has  the  merit  of  ingenuity. 

One  reason  why  I  cannot  think  that  death  ought  so 
carefully  to  be  avoided  among  huntan  puniahmenti  ia, 
that  I  do  not  think  death  the  greatest  of  evila.  Bee- 
caria  and  his  disciples  confess  that  it  ia  not,  and  reoonui 
mend  other  punishments  as  being  more  severe  and  efifeet- 
ual ;  forgetting  undoubtedly,  that  if  human  trlbunala  have 
a  right  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  death,  they 
must  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itself 

Romilly  was  prepared  to  avoid  the  peculiar 
snares  which  beset  his  own  profession,  and  into 
which,  if  general  opinion  holds  true,  nearly  every 
lawyer  falls — from  being  early  and  anzionsly  on 
his  guard  against  them.  When  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing called  to  the  bar,  he  thus  earnestly  addressee 
his  friend  and  monitor  Roget ;  but  the  more 
effectual  monitor  was  within  :— 

« I  am  soon  to  enter  a  career  which  possibly  (thongh,  I 
grant,  not  very  probably)  may  place  me  in  important 
and  critical  situations,  which  will  certainly  give  me  par« 
tial  and  selfish  interests,  incompatible  with  the  good 
of  others,  and  which  will  throw  me  amidst  mankind, 
and  eoDdemn  me  to  hear  the  profession  of  dishononrabla 
sentiments  without  opposing  them,  and  to  be  a  near  spec- 
tator of  selfish  and  degrading  conduct,  without  discover- 
ing  my  detesUtion  of  it.  It  will,  in  part,  depend  on  you 
[on  Roget]  to  save  me  from  the  contagion  of  such  ex- 
amples ;  for,  though  my  heart  still  recoils  from  them 
with  an  antipathy  which  seeme  quite  insurmounubl^  I 
have  I  know  not  what  kind  of  terror,  which  I  cannot 
overcome,  of  the  force  of  habit,  of  perpetual  temptation, 
of  being  familiarized  with  a  contempt  for  virtue,  and, 
above  all,  of  an  habitual  attachment  to  the  miserable 
gold  which  one  earns.  The  best  shield  against  theee  is, 
I  am  convinced,  the  society  and  conversation  of  such  a 
friend  as  yourself,  whom  one  may  consider  as  the  pledge 
and  deposit  of  all  the  sacred  engagements  which  one  has 
taken  with  God,  one*s  self,  and  one*s  fellow^reatures. 
This  very  letter  is  some  proof  of  what  I  say ;  for  to  whom 
could  I  write  thus  but  to  yourself?** 

In  writing  to  Paris,  to  Dumont,  in  1790,  when 
John  Bull  was  as  much  agog  for  '*  drubbing  the 
Spanish  Dons,"  as  he  is  new  for  being  revenged 
on  the  "rascally  Chinese,"  Romilly  remarks:— 
'<  I  am  afraid — ^though  I  should  not  call  any- 
thing that  has  passed  with  you  very  Frenehr^^ 
you  would,  if  you  had  been  here  at  the  first 
news  of  the  Spanish  war,  have  thought  us  very 
English.  The  discovery  of  the  grand  elixir— 
which  would  efface  pain  and  disease  out  of  the 
list  of  human  calamities— could  not  have  given 
a  man  of  humanity  more  pleasure  than  some 
persons  felt  here,  at  the  prospect  of  plundering 
foreign  merchants,  and  burning  and  sinking 
Spanish  ships." 

When  the  Whig  Administraticm  was  broken 

up,  after  the  death  of  Fox,  and  the  No-Popery 

howl  raised  ,*  it  was  supposed,  according  to  Roh- 

milly,  that  the  King  advanced  "  a  very  large 

sum,"  out  of  his  privy  purse,  for  the  purchase  of 
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rotten  borougbs^  with  a  view  to  maintain  bis 
favourite  Ministry.  This  monstrous  charge, 
with  others  in  these  memoirs,  the  Tory  writers 
must  endeavour  to  repel  as  they  best  may. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy's  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
Parliamentary  privilege — ^important  at  any  time 
-^bas  an  added  interest  at  this  particular  crisis. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  debate  which  took  place 
when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  alleged  breach  of  privilege.  Romilly 
writes,  in  his  Parliamentay  Diary :— • 

A  good  deal  of  ditcanion  took  place;  aod  ai  I  differed 
from  much  of  what  was  laid,  I  thought  it  right  to  state 
my  opinioo.  It  was  that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  is 
unquestionably  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  to  be 
administered  only  by  Parliament:  that,  in  a  case  of  pri- 
vilege,  Parliament  alone  has  jurisdiction ;  but  that  the 
courts  of  law  hare  a  right  to  determine  whether  the  case 
be  a  case  of  privilege :  that  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  call  what  it  pleases  breach  of  privilege,  and  im- 
prison whom  it  pleases  under  pretence  of  breach  of  privi- 
lege.     The  Ministers  seem  more  moderate 

than  the  OppotiUon ;  who  talked  of  committing  the  at- 
torney who  brought  the  action. 

But  we  must  refer  those  who  would  fully  un- 
derstand Sir  Samuel's  opinion  on  Parliamentary 
privilege  to  the  original  work. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  participated  in  the  general 
dislike  felt  by  every  honourable  mind  to  the 
most  odious  if  not  also  the  most  meanly  servile 
man  of  the  period,  Sir  John  Leach,  who  enjoys 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  only  individual 
of  whom  this  most  candid  and  indulgent  indivi- 
dual speaks  with  anything  approaching  to  per- 
sonal severity.  After  noticing  the  barefaced 
apostasy  of  Leach,  when  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  became  the  price  of  his 
base  services  past  or  expected — ^to  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  a/fair  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Romilly,  giving  due  praise  to  his  talents,  such  as 
they  were,  remarks : — 

He  is,  of  all  the  persons  almost  that  I  have  known  in 
the  proftssion,  the  worst  qualifled  lor  any  judicial  situa- 
tion. [Through  the  fkrovLV  of  the  Regent,  Leach  was 
looking  forward  to  succeed  Eldon.]  He  is  extremely 
deficient  In  knowledge  as  a  lawyer.  All  that  he  knows 
be  has  acquired,  not  by  any  previous  study  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  understand  the  gfueral  system  of 
our  law,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  its  particular 
provisions,  but  by  his  daily  practice.  This  has  Uuown 
in  his  way  a  great  deal  of  desultory  infonnation,  which 
a  good  memory  has  enabled  him  to  retain,  in  judgment 
he  is  more  deficient  than  any  man  possessed  of  so  clear  an 
nnderstandiug  that  I  ever  met  with.  If  ever  he  should  be 
raised  to  any  great  situation,  hia  want  of  judgment^  and 
his  confidence  in  himself,  will,  I  make  no  itoubt,  soon 
Involve  him  in  some  serious  difficulty. 


This  was  realized.  Sir  John  Leach  not  only  in- 
volved himself,  but  the  Prince,  whose  willing  tool 
he  became ;  and  yet  this,  in  every  way,  worth- 
less person,  under  the  limited  monarchy,  and  the 
boasted  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  might,  by  the 
mere  personal  favour  of  the  King,  have  held  the 
highest  office  in  the  State.  To  complete  his 
courtly  character,  Leach  was  also  a  would-be  fine 
gentleman.  "  Constant  attendance  at  the  opera, 
and  at  the  gayest  assemblies,'*  says  Sir  Samuel, 
''  appears,  in  his  opinion^  to  be  as  necessary  to 
the  support  of  his  reputation  as  his  presence  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  he  prides  himself  upon 
hastening  every  night  from  the  dull  atmosphere 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lincoln's  Inn  to  the  brilliant 
circles  of  high  birth  and  fashion." 

What  a  contrast,  and  what  warning  and  en- 
couragement to  the  young  lawyer  and  statesman, 
does  the  career  of  these  contemporaries  aiford ! 
Whatever  the  reflections  of  Sir  John  Leach  might 
have  been,  after  he  was  ignominiously  shelved, 
Romilly,  up  to  his  dying  hour,  could  look  seri- 
ously back  upon  his  virtuous  and  well-spent  life, 
and  indulge  in  these  most  soothing  and  gratify- 
ing thoughts :— > 

Thinned  as  the  ranks  of  Oppodtlon  have  lately  been,* 
it  becomes  each  of  us  who  remain  to  do  all  wa  can  to  rp. 
sist  the  pernicious  measures  of  the  Government.  The 
exertions  I  have  made,  to  my  own  very  great  personal 
inconvenience,  and  the  great  interruption  of  my  profes- 
sional occupations,  and,  consequently,  with  no  small 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  ascribed, 
by  many  persons,  to  an  eager  desire  to  turn  out  the  pre- 
sent administration,  and  to  obtain  for  myself  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  .  •  .  •  How  little  do  those  who 
ascribe  my  conduct  to  such  motives  know  me  !  With 
the  utmost  sincerity  I  can  declare  that  I  have  no  such 
ambition.  Already  I  have  attained  the  very  summit  Ot 
my  wishes.  The  happiness  of  my  present  condition  can- 
not be  increased— it  may  be  essentially  impaired.  I  am, 
at  the  present  moment,  completely  independent  both  of 
the  favours  and  the  frowns  of  GovemmenL  The  large 
income  which  I  enjoy,  and  which  is  equal  to  aU  xnf 
wishes,  has  been  entirely  produced  by  my  own  industry 
and  exertion.  ....  The  labours  of  my  professioft 
yet  leave  me  some  leisure  both  for  domestic  and  etea 
for  literary  enjoyments.  ....  The  highest  office 
and  the  greatest  dignity  the  Crown  has  to  beaeov,  mifhC 
make  me  miserable ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  make 
me  happier  than  I  am  already. 

We  now  take  a  relnetant  leave  of  this  most 
valuable  addition  to  English  literature,  and  to  the 
very  highest  order  of  moral  works — ^those  in 
which  Virtue  enforces,  by  the  most  winning  ex- 
pie,  the  lessons  she  inculcates. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  death  of  Whitbread  and  Honer. 


SONNET. 
BY  BBENEKBR  ELLIOTT. 


Flox  doud-swept  Snowgate,  Deavne  I  now  swift,  now 

slow, 
Thou  oomesi,  playing  still  a  busy  tune ; 
And  while  rich  woodbines  braced  the  locks  of  Jnne^ 
And  wild  hedp  roses  in  her  bosom  glow. 
That  tune  is  sweet.    On,  sky-fed  wanderer,  go : 
Waste  not  at  monkish  Burton  this  bright  hour : 
Fms  Darileld'a  msadii  and  qumy  a  biosipin'd  bower ; 


Bid  Wath  good  night,  and  sleep  at  Conisbro, 

In  Don*s  cold  arms.    Here,  souxely  heard  to  iii^ 

Thy  waters  bask  in  evening's  purply  gold  ; 

And  round  thy  lilies  fresh,  blush-ting'd,  and  crisp, 

Linger—as  loth  to  leave  this  loveliest  scene. 

Bard  of  the  rustic  wreath,  my  ule  is  told : 

I  stand  again  where  thou  hast  often  been. 
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A  SONG  OF  TEE-TOTALERS.* 

*  n  WtfM,  dtfHnt  ^Mvf  fi(»ni  minimrmt, 
i|  i/tum  ymf  f«#i  mmm*  l/»fUMu'  W  ii  s«j  mini 

HOHBR. 

Zoandfl !  what  a  set  on  the  earth  do  pla^e  00  with  peevish  devotion. 
Saying  that  Jove  is  to  blame,  because  evil  floods  earth  like  an  ocean ! 
Bnt  they  themselves  are  the  cause  that  evil  on  earth  is  so  frisky. 
Tainting  their  blood  every  day  with  a  poison  that  mortals  call  WHISKY ! 


Yi  bdi  of  trae  spirit !  though  fools  make  a  merit 

Of  wonders  they  're  done  by  the  bottle^ 
And  dte  every  nge  in  philosophy's  page. 

From  Plato  and  old  Aristotle, 
To  SehelliDf ,  and  Plchte,  and  critical  Kant ; 
Yrt  I  pen,  with  their  loud  Bacchanalian  ranty 
Fiom  Noah  to  now,  no  such  wonder  they  vaunt 

Ai  Matthew  has  dona  by  Tee-TotaL 

Eoriptdet  layi,  in  one  of  his  plays, 
Whicli  he  wrote  by  the  light  of  the  bottle, 

Tbu  PcndMos  was  ton,  by  Greek  women,  one  moro^ 
For  joining  the  Theban  Tae-TotaL 

Bot  the  tables  aze  turned  in  these  Christian  days: 

Tce-Total  the  realm  and  the  revenue  sways, 

iad  nbid  old  Torydom  bristles  and  brays. 
That  the  Church  is  eelipaed  by  Tee-Total. 

Old  Caiar  m  Gaul,  over  savages  tall, 

TeUi  what  glorious  victories  he  got  all; 
Bat  VEiri  and  vidi,  quoth  Matthew,  as  speedy, 

Aod  vici  like  him  by  Tse-TotaL 
But  a  Papist  is  Matthew,  and  sure  it  is  rude 
That  nch  ihonld  pretend  to  do  anything  good ; 
And  thin  ii  the  cause  of  the  carilling  mood 

The  Tories  are  in  at  Tee-TotaL 

Bat  we'll  gallantly  sail  with  the  Temperance  gale^ 
ThoQgh  the  bishops  in  Ireland  were  shot  all ; 

Til  a  pledge  of  success,  l*m  sore  you  may  guess, 
When  the  Tories  oppose  the  Tee-Total. 

For  Protestant  sermons  no  Catholic  asks ; 

The  Biihops,  of  course,  sit  at  home  on  their  casks^ 

NibUe  heathenish  Greek,  and  than  flonriah  their  ilaaki, 
With  a  hasKty  Goddamn  to  Tee-  Total ! 

^<  ay  peepers  are  dim,  if  the  world  will  swim 

Anj  ame  in  the  froth  of  the  bottle ; 
Far  coffee  and  tea,  the  wise  now  agree, 

A« pleasantly  tickle  the  throttle: 
Aad  for  geniui,  Johnson  whole  ooeana  of  tea 
<^ii^;  SehiUer  with  coffee  inspired  tragedy; 
Aad  eoflee  to  combat  and  victory 

1^  the  Coiiican_Thanks  to  Tee-Total ! 

Wbat  makes  a  man  frisky  P—Uis  soul,  and  not  whisky ; 

0,  look  at  the  sons  of  the  bottle  !— 
"^  may  aing  «  Jolly  noseT*  but  experience  shews 

A  face  pale  aa  ashes  theyVe  got  all. 
^  nve  them  1— how  oft,  with  lank  looks,  are  they  fain 
^  creep  through  the  streets  like  a  hen  in  the  rain, 
*vb(ii  a  single  volition  their  fusionless  brain 

Might  renerva— by  subscribing  Tee-Total ! 

'^ji  1  barhanras  relic  of  German  and  Gaelic, 

tDka  yon  hare  read  and  forgot  all, 
now  Tacitos  tells  with  what  beer-inspired  yells, 
.^*i^  what  a  Bacchanal  trot,  all 
2^Daked,  the  wild  woodmen  rushed  to  the  fight, 
^f»^^  la  German  I  think  it  is  bight,) 
^^wy  were  mowed  down ;  and  it  served  them  right 

rt  blaipheming  the  goddess  Tee-Totol. 

\iJ^  !^.  ^  ▼Wch  these  lines  were  composed,  "  Ergo 
2J5**;;*  German,  and  wiU  be  found  in  Ale<A/e«iefs/&. 
B^Tr  1?  ^  ^e  ^▼e  "ot,  at  our  finger-ends,  just 
^,  any  Enghsh  air  that  suiU ;  but  hitcnd  to  publish 
we  Gtnnan  mono  by  nnd  bv,  with  Ooethe'b  words,  in 


Odjfsuy^  i.,  32. 

Poor  drinker  I  you  lie  like  a  pig  in  a  sty. 

And  in  soul  and  in  body  you  rot  all ; 
Not  Isis-Colqnhoun  will  raise  you  so  soon 

As  a  touch  of  this  goddess,  Tee-TotaL 
Come,  here 's  my  hand,  brother  1— get  up  from  the  mud ! 
Prom  fumes  that  behaze  you,  from  pimples  that  stud, 
The  fruitage  of  death  in  prophetical  bud. 

Be  saved  by  a  pledge  of  Tee>Total ! 

rris  Paddy  from  Cork  that  will  do  you  the  work. 

The  others  are  not  worth  a  jot  all  I 
To  Leamington  fly,  and  to  Jephson  apply-^ 

'Tie  a  round-about  kind  of  Tee-TotaL 
The  Puseyite  says  that  the  globe*s  all  awry, 
*Cause  the  bishop  don't  ride  now  his  hobby  so  high- 
Very  well  for  the  rider  !— but  you,  friend,  and  I, 

May  more  cheaply  be  saved  by  Tee-Total. 

There's  one  Mr  Semple  has  raised  a  proud  temple 
To  Kant,  and  translates  what  he  wrote  all ; 

But  did  the  philosopher  teach  men  to  toss  over 
Drink  and  the  Devil,  Tee«Total  P 

Oh,  no  I  though  be  boasted  a  stem  categorical, 

1  fear,  like  most  Germans,  he's  mad,  metaphorical; 

Bnt  this  is  substantial,  solid,  and  Doric  all. 
That  Matthew  has  done  by  Tee-Total. 

Could  you  get  a  divorce,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 

When  your  wife  is  a  scold  and  a  sot  all, 
Mr  Owen  declares  that  human  afEairs 

On  a  Liverpool  railway  would  trot  all. 
But  ask  yourself  this — ^when  the  Tee-Total  plan 
All  bickers  and  brawlings  domestic  shall  bsin, 
Then  every  good  wife  mutt  please  every  good  man. 

By  the  virtue  that  lies  in  Tee-Total. 

Tie  true  Mr  Tait  has  been  getting,  of  late, 

In  some  things  quite  anti-Tee-Total ; 
The  Bursehen,  he  says,  are  devout  in  their' lay% 

With,  instead  of  the  Bible,  a  bottle^ 
But  the  Germans,  we  know,  are  all  quite  transcendental; 
And  the  Quarterly  says  that  they  soon  will  be  sent  all, 
With  Socialists,  Chartists,  and  men  who  di88S1it  all, 

To  prison  to-^tudy  Tee-TotaL 

On  the  wholes  I  incline,  fhnn  whisky  and  wine. 

To  think  that  the  many,  if  not  all, 
Will  be  won  by  the  priest,  who  lifts  from  a  beast 

To  a  god,  by  the  spell  of  Tee-Total. 
We  live  in  the  ferment  of  new  and  of  old ; 
The  Church  lifts  her  head,  and  the  bishops  an  bold  ; 
Then  why  should  the  souls  of  the  mUlion  be  sold 

To  the  Devil  for  want  of  Tee-Total  ? 
Anacreon  old,  son  of  Bacchus  so  bold. 

His  heathenish  rhymes  we  will  blot  all; 
We,  too,  keep  a  poet,  like  Warren,  you  know  It, 

And  this  is  his  first  Ode  Tee-TotaL 
We  mean  quite  to  change  the  old  classical  plan ; 
Was  it  Greek,  say,  that  gave  ns  a  Matthew,  a  Dan  ? 
As  Plato  did  Homer,  so  Bacchus  we  ban 

Prom  our  Nbw-Moeal-Wobld-Tki-Total  ! 

Then  let  each  honest  man  starve  the  vile  whisky  can, 

And  plenish  the  brown  eoflSee-pot  all ! 
*Tis  pleasure  and  pelf,  the  self  of  oar  self; 

'Tis  virtue^  religion,  Tee-Total  I 
Now  crown  all  the  cupf,  and  I'll  wind  up  my  theme, 
fTis  somewhat  too  long  for  a  song  you  will  deem,) 
And  drown  the  base  mention,  in  coflhe  and  citamy 

Of  all  that*!  opposed  to  Tee-Total  I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  ADVERTISERS. 


Most  people  have  come  to  the  oondunion 
that  one  of  the  most  thriving  departments  of 
modern  literature  is  that  comprehended  under 
the  head  of  Advertisements.  The  author  of 
'» Waverley"  was,  and  the  author  of  *'  Pelham" 
iSy  a  great  master  of  fiction  in  his  way ;  yet  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  douht  whether  the 
imaginative  powers  of  either  are  to  he  compared^ 
in  point  of  strength  and  vivacity^  with  those  of 
that  ornament  of  the  rostrum,  the  renowned 
George  Robinsx^a  wit>  a  poet^  and  an  orator^  if 
ever  there  existed  oratory^  poetry^  or  wit^  upon 
this  nether  earth ;  for  proof  whereof^  vide  the 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  papers.  Immor- 
tal George  is,  in  fact,  the  Homer  of  advertise- 
ments. Epics  which  cost  kim  fifteen  and  six- 
pence a  piece,  and  ««  nothing,  are  quotidianly 
placed  before  us  by  the  fertile  invention  of  this 
great  master  of  the  art  of  advertising. 

Among  the  most  flagrant  Joseph  Surfacisms  of 
fashionable  society,  is  the  abhorrence,  a£Feoted 
by  the  coteries,  of  this  great  and  improving  art. 
To  see  the  curl  of  the  lip  with  which  the  man 
of  the  world  flings  down  a  newspaper,  two  or 
three  columns  of  which  are  occupied  by  announce- 
ments of  sales  of  estates  on  the  borders  of  Wales 
or  the  moors  of  Scotland,  from  the  pen  of  our 
great  rhetorician,  one  would  suppose  that  there 
was  something  repellant  to  his  nature  in  the  art 
of  puffery ;  or,  to  hear  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  our  fine  ladies  pronounce  the  word  '^  ad- 
vertising shop !"  in  reference  to  some  Regent 
Street  haberdasher,  or  Cornhill  silversmith,  one 
might  imagine  that  the  mysteries  of  the  broad 
sheet  had  never  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  her 
nobility;  whereas  all  people,  who  live  in  the 
world  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  are  aware 
that  there  i^  no  place  or  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis in  which  the  art  of  advertising  is  better 
understood  than  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
beau  monds. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  blame  the  great  world 
for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  world  it 
designates  the  little.  The  object  of  all  authorship 
is  to  be  read ;  and  experience  teaches  that  the 
most  popular  branch  of  what  is  called  light  read- 
ing, is  thai  which  contributes  a  duty  to  her  Majes- 
ty's exchequer.  We  have  known,  for  instance,  a 
newspaper,  propped  by  all  the  fine  writing  and 
writers  of  the  age,  prove  a  total  failure,  and  drain 
the  purse  of  the  proprietor  almost  to  bankruptcy, 
till  he  condescended  to  the  vulgar  expedient  of 
devoting  a  page  to  advertisements.  From  that 
moment  the  speculation  turned  out  a  thriving 
concern.  Society  wisely  understands  that  the 
portion  of  letterpress  which  an  editor  is  paid  for 
inserting  must  be  of  some  value.  Such  is  evi- 
dently the  motive  of  Boa  for  having  published 
his  Nickelby  without  advertisements.  People 
will  have  it  that  the  cost  of  providing  paper 
for  40,000  copies  would  have  trebled  the  price 
paid  him  for  the  advertisement.    But  it  is  no 


such  thing  I  Boz  was  clearly  afraid  of  a  rival 
near  the  throne.  He  did  not  care  to  bring  his 
lucubrations,  brilliant  as  they  are,  into  competi- 
tion with  the  poetry  of  Rowland's  Kalydor,  or 
the  piquancies  of  the  King  of  Oude's  Sauce. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  we  readily  sym- 
pathize with  tho  prevailing  taste  of  the  hi^er 
classes  for  figuring  in  advertisements. 

^  Til  pleaaaot,  tare,  to  eee  one*s  name  in  print,** 
said  a  great  poet ;  and  a  great  number  of  great 
people  appear  to  be  of  the  great  poet's  opinion. 
It  is  true  this  predileetion  takes  many  fomu, 
and  betrays  itself  in  various  degrees  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  it  is  still  the  same  fondness  for  self- 
advertisement.     Consult  the  editor  of  tone  po- 
pular newspaper,  concerning  the  paragraphs  and 
''  private"  notes,  concerning  private  details  of 
private  families,  whioh  he  reoeivea ;  and  let  him 
honestly  confess  how  few  savour  of  the  servants' 
hall  and  housekeepers*  room,  of  those  who  pro- 
fees  to  announce  fashionable  balls  and  record 
fashionable  dinner-parties;  and  how  many  are 
endited  with  a  crowquill  upon  satin  paper,  and 
redolent  of  musk  or  attar  I    It  is  easy  for  the 
lovely  creatures,  who  despatch  their  iBtelligence 
by  the  twopenny  post  or  a  confidential  messenger, 
to  attribute  the  blame  to  a  scribbling  porter  or 
butler  connected  with  the  press.    There  lives 
not  the  porter  or  butisr  sufficisntiy  veraed  in 
the  accuracies  of  peerage  nomsnclatnre,  to  give 
the   names  of  the    fashionable  five  himdred, 
with  all  the  correctness  that,  in  most  cases, 
marks    the    insertion.     We    know  we    could 
point   out    (but    that   we    would   spare    their 
blushes)    certain    ladies    of   rank    who    espe- 
cially excel  in  the  wording  and  marshalling  of 
these  advertisements.    That  they  delight  in  the 
task  is  plain,  since  they  take  the  trouble    of 
especially  advertising  every  lord  and  lady  who 
dines  at  their  table;    nay,  we  eould  mention 
some  who  are  at  the  pains  of  despatching;,  even 
from   the  Continent,  tidings   to    the    morning 
papers,  of  their  changes  of  residence,  and  acquisi- 
tions of  acquaintance.    It  may  be  parenthetically 
remarked,  that  advertisements  of  this  descrip. 
tion  are  ever  suspicious ;  and  that  a  lady  who 
thinks  it  necessary  to  trumpet  to  the  world  the 
quality  of  her  visiters,  hss  usually  some  eogent 
motive  for  making  it  a  boast  that  people  of  con- 
dition consider  her  a  visitable  person.    Super- 
fluous advertisements  of  her  guests  are,  in  fiset, 
so  many  certificates,  differing  very  little  from 
those  attesting  the  infallibility  of  Eye  Ointment 
and  Soothing  Syrup,  or  the  unadulterated  parity 
of  Amontillado  at  13s.  6d.  per  dosen. 

In  the  same  light  may  be  considered  the  ad- 
vertisements from  fashionable  mammas,  an- 
nouncing the  report,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
inauthentioity  of  the  report,  of  their  daughter's 
marriage.  *'  We  understand  that  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  house  of  Rigmarole  Is  about  to  lead 
to  the  Hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and 
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pliabed  Lady  Emma  Fitzfaddle."— ''  We  under- 
tUnd  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that 
tbe  yoothfol  heir  of  the  houge  of  Rigmarole  ii 
about  to  lead  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and 
aceompliflhed  Lady  Emma  Fltzfaddle."  If  para. 
graphflof  this  description  are  not  Rubjected  to  ad- 
Tertiiement  duty,  it  is  clearly  owing  to  the  mis- 
plaoedleniency  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

About  Christmas  time,  again,  the  pens  of  the 
mdf  writers  of  the  aristocracy  are  once  more 
bard  at  work.  ^Ve  do  not  refer  to  the  fashion- 
able annuals,  those  very  ineffable  bulletins  of 
lordly  and  ladyly  inanity ;  but  to  the  manifestos 
of  benevolence,  put  forth  by  the  affluent  and  hu- 
nane  belonging  to  the  Peerage.  We  doubt 
whether  a  peck  of  coals  or  a  Witney  blanket  be 
distributed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  without  being  as  well  advertised  as  Mechi's 
Dressing  Cases.  *'  Christmas  cheer" — "  Roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding"—*'^  180  aged  women, 
and  as  many  men,  feasted  in  a  barn  by  the  Duke 
of  Dormouse,"  (having  outlived  their  powers  of 
nastication,)  and  "  dismissed,  with  sixpence  a. 
piece  intheirpockets,  to  bliss  the  liberality  of  their 
Boble  benefactor,"  teem  in  every  column  of  the 
daily  journals.  Instead  of  being  on  their  guard 
to  keep  from  their  right  hand  all  knowledge  of 
the  charities  of  their  left,  these  illustrious  ad. 
▼ertiiers  are  afraid  that  the  very  street  corners 
should  be  left  in  ignorance  of  their  Christian 
mercies;  and  if  even-handed  justice  ruled  the 
Kale  in  the  George-Robinsian  world,  these  de- 
clarations of  philanthropy  would,  each  and  all,  be 
headed  "  Advertisement." 

Take,  for  example,  a  fashionable  morning 
paper,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  set  apart 
every  paragraph  emanating  from  the  parties 


whom  it  concerns :  the  annoaneements  and  de« 
scription  of  entertainments,  changes  of  domicile> 
arrivals  and  departures,  bulletins  of  healthy 
rumours  of  alliances ;  hints  of  elevation  to  the 
peerage  or  baronetage,  of  promotion  to  office ; 
allusions  to  professional  or  private  merit,  thea- 
trical engagements;  literary  projects,  parliament- 
ary movements ;  letters  from  members  accident* 
ally  omitted  from  lists  of  majorities  or  minorities  ; 
letters  from  ladies  accidentally  omitted  from 
lists  of  drawing-room  presentations ;  letters  from 
acddemicians  whose  works  have  been  improperly 
described  by  the  fine  art  critics,  or  from  artists 
whose  works  have  been  evil-entreated  by  the 
academicians  of  the  hanging  committee ;  letters 
from  prtme  danne,  declaring  that  the  sore  throat 
was  genuine  which  prevented  them  from  singing 
at  the  opera,  (while  on  a  white-bait  party  at 
Greenwich;)  letters  from  growers  of  prize  pine* 
apples  for  the  Horticultural,  and  importers  of 
tapirs  for  the  Zoological,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. — and  what 
will  remain  of  original  matter  not  subject  to  ad- 
vertisement duty,  except  the  leading  article? 
The  London  Gazette,  the  records  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  are  all  "  Advertisements ;" 
puffs  of  new  novels,  Oldridge's  Balm  of  Columbia, 
white  mustard-seed,  and  Assam  tea,  are  admitted 
advertisements.  But  the  unadmitted  beat  them 
as  eight  to  two ;  and  we  maintain,  and  do  hereby 
assert,  that  half  the  pamphlets  covering  the  tables 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  half  the  letter, 
press  burthening  those  of  the  dubs  of  St  James' 
Street  and  the  reading-rooms  of  the  three  king- 
doms, ought  to  be  made  tributary  to  the  revenue, 
in  the  honest  shape  of  "  ADVERTISEMENTS." 
Let  Mr  Baring  look  to  it.  Our  warning  is  just 
in  time. 


IS  IT  A  REVOLT  OR  A  REVOLUTION? 

BY  JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 


Tu  neidB.**-^nvKKAL. 

Wben  the  shouts  of  the  people  advancing  to 
tbe  attack  of  the  Bastille  first  struck  the  ears  of 
tbe  King,  Louis  XVI.,  he  exclaimed,  in  conster- 
nttisn— *'  It  is  then  a  revolt  J"  *'  No,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld- Liancout,  *'  it 
»  a  revolution."  The  Duke  was  right :  it| was  so. 
WisXVI.himsrif  also  perceived  this,  but  too  late. 

My  thoughts  are  never  engaged  by  the  state 
«f  the  country,  but  this  phrase  recurs  to  my 
memory.  1  feel  that,  but  a  very  little  time  before 
tbe  first  act  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  man 
*bo  iliould  have  foretold  to  the  Court  the  day  of 
tbe  Uth  July,  and  the  night  of  the  4th  August, 
vould  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  fool.  I  recall 
t|>  myself  the  immense  power  which  the  clergy, 
tbe  nobility,  and  royalty  then  exercised,  by  the 
Mooezion  of  their  existence  with  governmental 
£uope ;  by  the  organization  of  the  hierarchy,  of 
property,  end  of  the  army ;  by  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  custom ;  and  I  reflect  on  the  few 
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years  that  sufficed  to  crumble  into  ruins  this 
giant-like  labour  of  ages,  and  the  few  months  that 
sufficed  to  elevate,  on  these  ruins,  the  formidable, 
absorbing,  and  hitherto  despised  Third  Estate 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
ufa»  nothing,  and  longed  to  be  something.  This 
was  a  great  lesson ;  but  power  rarely  profits  by 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  Something  analogous  to 
the  underworking  crisis  that  preceded  the  explo- 
sion, is  perhaps  going  on  amongst  us  at  the  pre« 
sent  hour ;  but  none  take  note  of  it.  It  might  be 
said — ^so  shortsighted,  so  careless,  are  we  to  the 
future — that  we  have  made  a  covenant  with  the 
present. 

However,  there  is  none.  The  future  advanoes, 
advances  at  a  giant's  pace :  already  it  casta  iU 
shadow  over  all  that  is  now  going  forward ;  and 
those  who  disown  it,  or  deign  not  to  study  its 
signs,  do  but  abdicate  all  moderating  inflnenee 
on  the  crisis,  without  putting  it  off.    Our  iitua- 
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tipn  i9  f erion*,  and  every  duj  beopme«  more  qo.  | 
"  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State ;"  and  ours  U 
no  Ipnger  a  normal  existence.  Little  hy  little, 
life  18  leaving  the  centre^  and  is  stirring,  die* 
prderedf  fractionary,  and  unequi^,  at  every  point 
of  the  eircfifnfsrence.  Whilst  a  kind  of  equili- 
brium has  been  established  ainong  the  parties 
that  contest  the  Parliamentary  arena,  which  has 
ended  in  stagnation ;  whilst  none  among  them  is 
bold  enough  or  powerful  enough  to  n^ake  a  single 
4ecisive  step  for  the  good  or  \l\  of  the  country 
-^without  this  arena,  and  beyond  the  gpvern* 
mental  spherp,  there  has  grown  and  developed 
itself  the  element  of  a  new  power.  It  grows 
solitary,  for  all  the  others  keep  aloof  from  it ; 
an  en^my  to  all,  for  all  are  its  pnemies ;  on  all 
aides,  it  is  treated  as  an  intruder ;  and  none  say 
to  it — "  Let  us  work  together."  There,  where, 
according  to  the  established  system  of  things, 
we  ought  to  find  the  power  of  fiinction,  we 
find  only  impotences-wavering,  uncertain  mar 
jorities  of  three,  five,  and  ten ;  two  power*  in 
opposition  on  almost  every  point ;  a  third,  from 
its  very  organisation,  merely  capable  of  ciecArjnp, 
not  of  Mn§»  There,  where,  eccording  to  the 
established  system  of  things,  wf  shquld  look  for 
the  objects  rather  than  the  agents,  for  the  exe- 
eutive  rather  than  the  initiative,  we  find  a  per. 
manent  agitation,  a  spirit  pf  reaction,  a  desire 
for  change,  and  e  wish  to  bring  it  abput  by  right 
or  wrong,  whatever  be  the  obstacles.  The  shout 
of  tun^ult  has  already  been  heard,  blood  has  been 
shed,  iippeals  to  forpe  have  circulated  through 
the  masses.  Is  this  a  momentary/ effervescence, 
the  result  of  some  circumstantial  and  accidental 
crisis  ?  |s  it  the  work  of  a  blind  multitude, 
chained  to  the  car  of  a  few  ambitious. men  of 
talent  ?  No.  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  have,  of 
late  years,  followed  the  march  of  the  popular 
element  with  an  attentive  and  impartial'  eye. 
What  is  yet  wanting  to  the  discontented  opera- 
tives, is  a  chief,  equal  tp  the  tMk  before  hiqn : 
those  who  have  attempted  the  post,  are  already 
outstripped  by  the  crowd.  Evidently  the  agi- 
tation proceeds  not  from  a  few  individuals  :  It 
comes  from  below;  it  springs  directly  from  a 
long  course  of  misery,  neglected  by  those  whose 
first  duty  is  that  of  watching  that  there  be  no 
misery  in  the  State  ,*  from  complaints  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  and  still  remaining  unno- 
ticed ;  from  hopes  a  thousand  times  deceived  by 
plans  of  reforms  which,  it  was  said,  were  destined 
to  work  out  the  good  of  all,  and  whose  straitened 
agency  has  spent  itself  in  the  sphere  of  particu- 
lar classes;  from  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  rights  belonging  to  labour,  that  has  begun 
to  stir  within  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  from  cha- 
Tacters  that  God  has  graven  on  every  human 
creature,  and  which  time  brings  successively 
to  light.  These  men  no  longer  demand  an 
immediate  temporary  ease^they  ask  a  perma- 
nent remedy :  ikej  no  longer  Bupplic^te  the  city 
for  the  alms  of  a  little  comfortr-they  desire  to 
enter  themselves  into  the  city,  and  participate 
in  the  direction  of  affairs.  They  have  rejected 
•very  topie  of  secondary  agitatMui ;  and,  if  they 


have  incnrred  reproaehe4  en  the  nlqeet  of 
the  Corn  LewSj  for  not  having  essayed  to  push 
two  points  at  once,  they  have,  at  least,  proved, 
by  the  ezclusiveness  of  their  logic,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  a  principle,  and  not  mesely  an  inte- 
rest, thet  they  intend  to  represent* 

In  the  presence  of  this  continuallyrincreasuig 
agitatipn— in  the  presence  of  these  symptoma  of 
uneasiness  and  irritation  in  the  largest  clase  of 
society — ^the  men    at  the  direction  i^  social 
affairs  appear  to  discern  no  other  path  to  foUow 
than  that  of  coereion — no  other  remedy  to  ap- 
ply than  that  of  force.     Discussion  has  no  place 
in  their  ideas:  they  have  rejected  it  on  the  va- 
rious occasions  when  petitions  were  presented 
that  would  have  furnished  the    opportunity: 
they  have  not  even  evinced  a  desire  to  afford  to 
^,800,000  petitioners  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
themselves  proved  in  the  wrong,  if  wrong  they 
be,  but  are  preparing  themselves  for  a  atniggle. 
Practical  men,  as  they  call  themselvee,  they 
have  set  tp  work  to  calculate  the  numerical 
amqunt  pf  agitation,    ^<  Give  us,"  say  they,  *'  a 
Constabulary  Force,  and  3,000  more  soldiers, 
and  you  may  sleep  in  quietness :  in  that  way  we 
shall  gain  an  equilibrium  of  power,"    This  may 
be  very  well  for  to-day ;  but  how  with  to-mor- 
row }    Is  that  definitively  the  absolute  aaaount 
required  to  keep  the  movement  in  check  for  fii^ 
turity  ?    Suppose,  an  the  other  hand,  that  the 
amount  of  disopntent  has  not  yet  atti^nad  its 
maximum;  suppose,  by  their  perseverance^  by 
the  aption  of  example,  so  especially  eonta^ous 
in  a  body  of  the  same  clase*  or  by  an  accidental 
crisis  in  affsirs,  this  amqunt  should  happen  to 
double,  will  you  double  your  Constabulary  and 
your  5,000  soldiers?    Compelled  to  mavch  at  a 
pace  whose  rate  is  not  in  your  own  hands,  will 
you  turn  England  into  one  vast  garrison?     ^Tlll 
you  organize  one-half  of  the  nation  against  the 
other,  at  an  immense  and  profligate  expense  ? 
Once  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  forced  to 
conquer  or  perish,  will  you  be  master  of  your 
movements  ?  or  rather.  Will  you  not  be  led  on,  by 
the  very  fatality  of  the  struggle,  from  act  to  act, 
to  pleasures  that  you  do  not  now  even  dream  of? 
Suppose  that  the  associations  grow,  and  become 
more  and  more  menacing,  must  you  not  endea- 
vour to  suppress  them  ?    Will  you  not  be  driven 
to  slight  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England,  by 
hunting  out  the  necessary  authority  in  the  deed 
letter  of  some  forgotten  mactment?     And  if 
the  associations  meet  jwkt  means  of  defence  by 
secrecy,  must  you  not  involuntarily  enoeurage 
spies  and  informations ;  multiply  political  prose- 
cutions: in  short,  betake  yourselves  to  the  ini- 
quitous and  perilous  route  of  the  governments 
on  the  Continent  ?     Yes,  step  by  step,  all  this 
must  happen,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
should  such  a  course  be  ever  se  little  adopted. 
European  history  vouches  for  it.    Every  etmggle 
undertaken  against  s  national  element  has  eeeye 
d'^ai  at  the  fingers'*ends ;  and  eeit^e-d'efaX,  in 
their  turn,  give  birth  to  sevolutions;  but  re- 
volutions vident,  bloody,  end  reaetienary,  where 
a  larger  and  juster  policy  might  have  axresled 
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likmr  piogrew,  and  obtoged  them  mlo  peaceful 
•foJutiaos, 

Are  we,  |hen,  to  yield  to  ionDvetion«  wherever 
it  preiei)t«  iUelf  ?  And  is  it  suffioient  for  ^ 
dtmandi  to  ascend  from  below^  supported  by  a 
ccfUin  number  of  iudiriduals^  that  we  should 
lie  held  bound  to  do  it  rights  at  the  risk  of  over- 
tunuAg  the  entire  political  edificoj  by  rudely 
ehiDgiqg  the  principle  that  has  presided  for 
9gm  over  social  organisation  ? 

No;  but  we  are  to  study  profoundly,  conscien* 
tioQilyj  and  with  the  love  of  progression  iu  our 
krea«t%  the  character  of  the  proposed  innovatioo* 
Wears  to  ejEamine^  without  preconceived  hosti- 
lity, without  deference  to  the  fact  established, 
soldy  beettiae  it  is  established,  whether  the 
time  bi)8  not  really  arrived  for  the  introduo^ 
tion  iuto  the  State  of  a  new  principle  of  ectivity. 
We  are  uot  to  forget  that  there  are  necessary 
asd  iaevitahle  revodutions^  dictated  by  the  eter-i 
QsU?  progressive  merch  of  civilisation,  which 
ve  but  revelations  of  the  Providential  law  that 
nles  theworld ;  and  that  to  these  it  isa  erimejand 
auaeless  crime^  to  offer  opposition*  We  are  to 
lee  whether  the  movement  in  question  does  pot  at- 
taeh  itself  to  one  of  those  events  that  make  a  step 
in  the  weending  sf^ele  of  nations.  We  are  never 
to  desirei  iq  sbort>  to  repel  innovation^  solely  be- 
csQBe  it  is  binovatien  ;  but  only  when,  after 
mature  apd  impartial  study,  it  turns  out  to  be 
vijust  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  national  de- 
veiopemenl^ 

I  know  well  that  it  is  not  to  the  hierarchal 
lieights  of  society  that  this  work  is  to  be  left. 
There  are  political  necessities  that  it  is  almost 
inpoiaible  to  surmount.  The  initiative  of  great 
nidical  changes  eaq  only  come  from  below ;  for 
*e  msy  rec^uire  everytibing  from  power  save 
*Qicid^  But>  in  default  of  power^  it  must  be 
the  busiueie  of  the  whole  entire  of  society.  It 
eoncerqs  society  and  its  future*  It  concerns 
her  to  koow  the  law  of  her  life  at  the  existing 
momeutx  to  conform  to  it ;  to  know  V  right  be 
on  the  side  of  those  who  seek  to  provoke  a 
change^  or  oo  the  side  of  thoae  who  think  of 
oppoeiof  it ;  to  know  if  the  aim  of  every  effort 
ihonld  be  to  maintiun  what  is  opposed  to  that 
vhich  may  be  only  the  turbulent  caprice  of  a 
fiction^  pr  whether  to  prepare  and  smooth  the 
ptth  for  something  which,  being  backed  by  the 
irreeiatible  force  of  the  times,  will^  sooner  or 
btsrj  surmount  with  violence  all  obstacles. 
Once  more>  this  is  serious  and  vitally  important : 
for  if  ngh%  be  on  the  aide  of  the  innovators— 
^  the  agitation  we  are  talking  of  be>  not  the 
psniqg  swell  of  the  wave  excited  by  the  breese, 
^t  the  product  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  river 
^nuB  natural  and  permanent  causeS|  of  small 
scco^t,  are  petty  resistances;  there  are  no 
^ea  for  what  is  swollen  by  God  himself;  and 
*«  ire  to  think  only  of  how  to  render  the  in- 
undatioa  leas  sudden  and  impetuouS|  more  regu- 
^  and  fertiliaing.  When  a  revolution  is  in- 
evitable, the  ground  on  which  it  is  driven  back  by 
force  aervea  only  to  measure  beforehand  the 
extent  by  which  it  will  pass  its  natural  limits. 


It  is  the  territory  of  reaotioa  and  of  anarchy ; 
and  those  who  devote  themselves  to  resistance, 
should,  we  conceive,  take  this  thoroughly  into 
consideration. 

The  whole  entire  of  society  should  direct  its 
attention  to  its  situation ;  and  the  intelligences, 
those  especially  who  have  a  share  in  the  periodic 
oal  press,  should  be  of  use  as  its  enlignteners* 
That  press,  from  its  popularity  and  the  reitera* 
tion  of  its  appeali^  already  posaessea  great  ipflu* 
ence  on  the  country.    It  might  even— -it  alone, 
perhaps — might  render  to  society  most  inesti- 
mable servioesi  if  it  were  but  imbued  with  the 
importance  and  sanctity  of  its  mission :  if  the 
young  writers,  whose  souls  are  pure  and  untram- 
melled by  party  fetters,  whose  hearts  have  hi- 
therto beat  to  none  but  words  of  patriotism  and 
truthj  would  make  the  press  the  arena-field  to 
debate  the  great  questions  raised  by  the  exist- 
ing agitatioUj  and  to  prepare  elements  for  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem.    What  labours 
are  demanded,  imperiously  demanded,  by  our 
situation,  some  of  which  are  at  present  scarcely 
planned,  others  not  even  glanced  at !  What  mat- 
ters for  discussion  to  unravel,  whose  resulta,  far 
otherwise  important  than  the  mere  maintenance  of 
the  power  of  a  few  individuals, might  &x.  a  common 
point  of  departure  for  future  efforts  I    The  ques* 
tion  of  the  Suffrage,  considered  as  representing  and 
confirming  human  individuality  in  the  twofold 
view  of  right  and  of  practice,  or  fact{;  the  ques- 
tion of  National  Education,  (education  I  say,  and 
not  instruction  merely,)  considered  in  the  twov 
fold  view  of  national  unity,  and  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  penal  power  of  which  it  alone  can  be 
the  basis :  the  question  of  labour,  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  operative,  as  his  stake  in 
a  partnership  of  association ;  that  of  centralization, 
80  little  understood  hitherto,  so  often  confounded 
with  a  tyrannical  WHcentration,  and  degraded,  by 
factions,  to  the  condition  of  a  question   of  mo. 
nopoly  or  reaction :  the  great  questions  of  politi- 
<?al  economy,  assumed  to  have  been  settled,  half 
a  century  since,  by  the  school  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  which  it  may  be  time,  I  conceive,  to  submit 
to  revision:  the  historical  march,  toOj  of  the 
popular  elements  since  not  its  first,  but  its  most 
solemn  appearance  in  the  Puritans  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I.— -the  actual  state  of  the  country^ 
in  a  threefold  respect — ^material,  intellectual,  and 
religious ;  the  influence  necessarily  exercised  on 
it  by  the  changes  which  have  been  worked  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  are  working  as  well 
in  f^cts  as  in  ideas,  throughout  continental  Cur- 
ope.    Again,  too,  and  before  all,  that  question 
which  embraces  all — the  importance  of  which  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  have  long  since  felt,  and 
wehave  not  even  suspected — Whether  life,  and  the 
developement  of  society  here  below,  proceed  from 
a  superior  law,  whose  fulfilment  we  may,  perhaps, 
retard,  but  can  never  suppress ;  or  whether  only 
from  human  spontaneity  acting  without  control, 
and  without  certainty  ?  Whether  the  generations, 
bound  in  a  drde  of  fate,  ere  condemned  eter- 
nally to  roll  the  stone  of  Sysiphus  ;  or  whether, 
living  each  its  particular  life,  grafted  on  the  pro^ 
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dnet  of  the  life  of  all  those  that  have  preceded 
it^  they  march  forward  under  a  Providential 
law  of  progression  ?  Whether^  in  a  word,  human- 
ity lives  from  day  to  day,  the  wandering  sport 
of  circumstances  and  temporary  material  inter- 
ests; or  whether  she  has  a  mission  to  realise 
here  below^  the  consciousness  of  which  daily 
brightens  on  her  ?  Is  not  this  the  field  on  which 
the  intelligences  should  meet  at  the  present 
day  ?  Is  not  this  the  ground  on  which,  with  love, 
with  a  religious  desire  of  good,  with  sentiments 
that  belong  to  the  members  of  the  same  family, 
should  assemble  all  those  whom  God  has  endow- 
ed with  a  strong  principle  of  thought } 

At  this  moment,  I  regret  to  say  it,  this  ground 
is  nearly  neglected.  We  want  creeds,  and  we 
have  parties ;  sympathies,  and  we  have  contending 
interests ;  calm  disquisitions,  and  we  have  impro- 
visations suggested  by  the  external  facts  of  each 
day.  We  are  smothered  by  the  polities  of  detail. 
We  waste  valuable  capacities  in  controversy  on 
insignificant  points ;  in  paltry  quarrels  about  per- 
sons whose  fame  a  few  months  or  a  few  years 
will  suffice  to  extinguish.  We  sacrifice  the  po. 
litics  of  principles— the  only  good  and  productive 
politics — ^those  alone  that  educate,  sustain,  and 
save  nations.  The  periodical  press  recoils  be- 
fore general  ideas,  as  though  they  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  direct  revolutions.  It  pretends 
to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  what  it  is  pleased  to 
call  reality,  and  which  is  but  the  accident  of  the 
day,  as  if  the  reality  of  the  morrow  had  no  right 
to  its  attention.  It  reflects  the  present :  in  no 
degree  does  it  prepare  the  future.  It  reveals 
clearly  enough  the  void,  and  does  nothing  to 
fill  it  up.  A  part  of  its  writers  occupy  them- 
selves with  impertinences :  their  sole  aim  is  to 
extract  a  momentary  smile  from  muscles  relaxed 
by  ennui:  they  dance  on  a  volcano.  Others 
hound  on  the  passions,  as  if  there  were  not  al- 
ready enough  of  them  let  loose  on  the  arena. 
All,  or  nearly  so,  busy  themselves  only  with  daily 
events,  without  ever  tracing  baclc  the  causes  that 
produce  them:  they  change  or  modify  their 
anguage  after  an  ^meute  at  Birmingham  or  New. 
castle :  they  approach  the  great  national  ques- 
tions, with  Chartism  ever  before  their  eyes. 

We  must  not  confound  the  signs  of  events  that 
are  preparing,  with  the  events  themselves — ^the 
disorderly,  even  culpable  expression  of  the 
feeling  that  agitates  the  country,  with  the  feeling 
itself.  Chartism  is  only  a  sign— an  expression. 
The  "  People's  Charter"  will  not,  in  my  belief, 
be  the  Charter  of  the  future.  Perhaps,  of  all 
the  topics  that  it  embraces,  one  only  will  remain, 
and  it  is  that  which  represents  a  principle.  But, 
though  we  should  succeed  in  reducing  it  to  frag, 
ments,  and  in  the  suppression  of  Chartism,  the 
feeling  which  gave  birth  to,  it  would  remain  the 
same,  and  would  soon  fructify  analogous  demon- 
strations. 

The  question  of  political  organisation  is  en- 
tirely secondary ;  it  is  a  means  of  realizing  the 
change  that  time  has  matured.  We  may  dispute 
on  this  means  without  touching  the  social  ques- 
tion in  the  least.    The  social  question  have  I 


said?  It  is,  in  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  all  thai 
is  going  on  at  the  present  hour.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  well  expressed  this  in  a  speech,*  in 
my  eyes,  of  the  greatest  importance-— save  that 
he  has  mistaken  its  exigency  and  strength.  He 
has  proclaimed,  as  I  have  done  farther  back,  the 
inability  of  the  constituted  powers  of  the  day  to 
offer  a  remedy  for  the  evil  that  disturbs  society : 
he  confesses  that  tbe  agitation  resulting  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  evil,  already  breeds  real 
danger;  and  yet,  seeing  that  the  sum  of  the 
malcontents  does  not  express  the  generality  of 
the  people,  he  concludes  that  society  should  and 
may  restrain  it,  with  impunity.  I,  for  my  part, 
say  that  it  cannot,  and  should  not. 

The  political  sjrstem  of  Lord  John  Rnssell— 
the  system,  in  general,  of  existing  society — is  a 
system  of  the  present ;  it  lives  from  day  to  day ; 
it  has  no  anxieties  for  the  future.    Now,  it  is  to 
the  future  that  we  owe  ourselves.     The  life  of 
man  is  short  here  below ;  but  it  is  prolonged,  in 
some  sort,  throughout  all  the  generations  that 
after  us  shall  cover  the  soil  of  the  country  that 
God  has  assigned  us,  by  the  good  that  we  be- 
queath them,  whether  we  may  be  happy  enough 
to  transmit   them  its  reality,  or  ii^ether,  for 
want  of  better,  we  may  leave  them  the  deare 
and  the  hope.     It  is  sufficient  that  evil  preeset 
on  any  number  of  our  brethren,  for  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  seek  a  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  it ; 
and  this  duty  is  imperious  in   the  particular 
case ;  for  we  know  that  time  must  infallibly  ex- 
tend and  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  present  number  matters  little :  it  repre- 
sents the  avowed  malcontents.     The  number  of 
those  who  are  silent  is  ten  times  greater  ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  time  for  speakinif^  will 
come  to  them  too.    Only  when  the  time  shall 
have  arrived — when,  incontestably,  they  vill  be, 
and  will  feel  themselves  to  be,  the  strongest — 
much  hatred  will  have  accumulated,  many  in- 
stincts of  reaction  will  have  grown  up  in   the 
shade,  much  fury  will  have  sprung  from  our  in- 
difference.   Are  you  satisfied  that  you  will  then 
be  able  to  quiet  them  by  concessions  that  would 
now  appear  the  fruit  of  a  sentiment  of  justice 
and  love ;  and  which,  at  that  time,  will  be  but  an 
homage  to  force,  paid  by  fear  ?    Are  you  aati»- 
fied  that  the  labouring  classes,  whom  yon  now 
thrust  into  a  separate  herd,  will  not  then  resolve 
to  enjoy  alone  the  reward  of  a  victory  which  they 
alone  carried  ?     You  admit  that  the  evil  exists : 
it  is,  in  your  opinion,  as  in  mine,  a  state  of  real 
positive  suffering  that  wrests  from  the  discon- 
tented this,  as  you  call  it,  seditious  cry ;  and 
think  you  that  it  will  not  have  its  echo— it  mat- 
ters little  when — among  all  those  who  share  in 
the  same  suffering  }     Think  you  that  a  million 
of  tongues  proclaiming  this  grievance,  a  million 
of  men  awoke  to  the  consciousnees  of  evil,  does 
not  constitute  an  apostleship  sufficient  to  rouse 
all  those  whom  ignorance,  or — ^what  yon  aay 
must  irrevocably  be  deceived — ^the  hope  of  be- 
holding a  remedy  for  social  inequalitiea,  now 
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keapf  lilant?  And  tliii  when  the  eeonomical 
borixon  is  gloomy  with  inevitable  etorms ;  when, 
even  if  you  happened  to  diaeipate  these  storms, 
70a  are  at  that  point  that  yon  cannot  extend 
joDf  operations,  increase  the  return  for  your 
capital,  accumulate  undiatributed  riches,  without 
renderiog  the  disproportion  more  striking;  at 
that  point  that  you  cannot  dig  a  canal  or  open  a 
railroad  without,  at  the  same  time,  opening  a 
more  potent  route  for  the  circulation  of  the  ap- 
peals that  you  dread — without  still  more  disabus- 
ing the  intelligence  of  those  who,  for  your  pur- 
pose, should  remain  for  ever  in  the  dark  ! 

This  is  not  all.  I  know  not  if  our  statesmen 
erer  oecapy  themselves  with  the  necessities  of 
the  grand  hiatorical  progression  that  the  human 
raee  appears  to  follow,  or  whether  European 
generalities  enter  at  all  into  their  plans;  but, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  something  so  strik- 
ing and  so  analogous  has  been  going  on  in 
the  bosom  of  almost  all  the  continental  countries, 
that  1  am  astonished  at  seeing  men  of  intelli- 
gence here  looking  on  at  the  spectacle  unmoved. 
It  ia  not  alone  a  feeble  section  of  England  that  is 
gnritating  towards  the  new-born  dogma  of  the 
People — ^it  18  the  whole  of  Europe.  Everywhere 
the  object  of  the  movement  is  changed  ;  every- 
vhere  the  democratical  element  is  substituted 
for  all  others  in  the  agitation  that  foreruns  the 
life  of  the  future.  There  is  visibly  operating, 
in  almost  every  country,  a  double  phenomenon, 
of  expansion  in  the  popular  principle,  of  con- 
centration in  all  that  does  not  belong  to  it — ^both 
furoishing  the  same  indication.  The  aristocratic, 
military,  and  bourgeois  elements,  which  each,  in 
their  turn,  played  in  the  past  a  principal  and 
even  initiative  part  in  the  manifestations  of 
European  life,  are  become  resistant,  conservative, 
or  inactive  ;  it  might  be  said  that  they  all  feel 
they  have  no  further  mission  to  work  in  the 
vorld.  The  popular  element  everywhere  aspires 
to  second  and  to  be  in  action :  one  would  say 
that  a  sudden  instinct  has  revealed  to  it  grand 
destinies  to  accomplish.  In  it  men  hope ;  from 
it  men  fear  ;  to  it  do  martyrs  immolate  them, 
•olves.  In  Italy  it  has  inspired  the  later  move- 
ments; it  has  dissolved  there  all  associations  hoist- 
ing any  other  flag  than  its  own :  it  is  enthroned 
in  La  Giovine  Italia,  which  alone  embosoms  the 
fnturity  of  the  country.  In  Poland  it  has  changed 
the  icope  of  revolutionary  efforts,  and  has  trans- 
formed what  was  a  mere  question  of  independence 
into  a  question  of  national  regeneration.  In 
France  it  pervades  all  the  parties  that  aim  at 
action.  80  thoroughly  is  this  felt ;  so  strong  is 
the  convletion,  that  henceforth  it  cannot  be  ne- 
glected, that  those  even  who,  at  bottom,  design 
■omswhat  else,  usurp  the  name  of  the  People,  and 
pretend  to  be  zealous  for  its  caose.  Buonapartism 
Ulki  only  of  equality ;  and  the  legitimists  of 
tht  Gazette  de  France  preach  Universal  Suffrage. 
A  belief  in  the  coming  accession  of  the  power  of 
the  democracy,  is  everywhere  exciting  the  en- 
lightened* Genius  bends  before  the  signs  that 
are  pointing  to  the  horisEon*  We  see  men  like 
ha  Meonais  and  Chate<iubriand^  w)io  have  pass- 


ed their  whole  lives  in  defending  other  powers, 
other  ideas,  suddenly  turn  back,  by  I  know  not 
what  miraculous  conversion,  and  render  the  most 
marked  homage  to  the  popular  standard.  A  pre- 
sentiment of  a  new  order  of  things,  of  great  events^ 
that  will  communicate  a  new  impulse  to  society, 
pervades  the  world.  And  whilst  day  after  day 
witnesses  the  extinction  of  some  existing  thing, 
the  weakening  of  the  prestige  that  surrounded 
what  was  even  yesterday  a  potent  spell,  the  po. 
pular  cause  alone  steadily  grows.  Every  defeat 
is  met  with  a  new  defiance ;  every  obstacle  thrown 
in  the  way  of  developement,  by  a  renewed  effort. 
Conquered  in  one  spot,  the  democratic  spirit  and 
tendency  momentarily  disappear  to  break  forth 
in  another.  Firm  and  compact  in  all  places,  its 
enemies  are  wearied  and  worn  out.  We  would 
say  that  it  has  taken  to  a  partisan  warfare,  till 
the  time  comes  that  it  can  operate  by  masses. 

The  People  have  been  enslaved;  they  have  escaped 
from  slavery.  They  have  been  serfs;  they  have 
enfranchised  themselves  from  serfage.  They  have 
beenchainedto  misery  and  to  nothingnessbythesub^ 
altemism  qf  labour,  and  the  immobility  of  wages  ; 
they  desire  emancipation  and  the  attainment  of 
equality.  They  have  first  won  the  right  of  life 
in  tbe  great  city  of  Humanity ;  then  the  right 
of  labour  and  liberty  in  the  social  city ;  they 
now  desire  to  gain  the  right  of  participation  in 
the  political  city.  This  is  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent struggle ;  this  is  the  soul  and  the  source  of 
all  the  agitations  that  are  produced  in  Europe ; 
instinctive  manifestations  of  a  destiny  more 
powerful  than  us  all ;  and  which,  rely  on  it,  will 
formulize  itself  more  and  more  clearly. 

And  it  is  in  face  of  this  spectacle,  before  this 
progression,  that  has  its  developement  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  world,  and  its  evident  cause  in  a 
Providential  law,  that  men  think  of  resistance 
by  some  paltry  material  means— »good,  at  the 
best,  for  suppressing  a  faction  devoted  to  one 
interest  or  to  individual  ambition !  It  is  an 
imeute,  they  say.  Yes ;  but  it  is  an  imeute  of  the 
human  race,  raised  by  the  will  of  God,  who  has 
created  men  for  one  purpose,  the  association  of 
equals,  the  perfecting  of  all  by  all :  and  it  is  ir- 
resistible. The  same  appearances  that  present 
themselves  at  this  day,  were  presented  at  each 
of  the  two  great  revolutions  that  delivered  man 
from  slavery  and  serfage.  The  same  forces  that 
are  now  opposed  to  it,  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
were  far  more  compact,  at  those  two  steps  in  the 
scale  that  it  has  surmounted.  By  what  method, 
is  it  supposed,  that  those  forces,  that  have  twice 
lost  the  ground,  will  now  maintain  it  ?  And  if  a 
studious,  and,  above  all,  conscientious  and  im- 
partial reflection  on  our  present  situation,  en- 
lightened by  the  history  of  the  past,  should  end 
in  the  discovery  that  what  I  have  here  barely 
enunciated  is  the  truth — that  it  is  a  third  step 
in  the  scale  of  developement,  the  possession  of 
which  is  in  question — and  that  there  is  in  all 
these  tendencies,  irregular  and  disordered  though 
they  be,  the  sign  of  the  near  accomplishment  of 
a  new  phasis  of  that  humanity,  which  is  a  thought 
of  %h^  Peity  explaiped  b^  facts—would  i^  pf^^ 
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Im  ottf  inmit  itHetj  AM  rtligtotts  iuty^  to  unite 
•ft  brothertf  to  pMpare  the  groand  and  feiake 
«««dy  the  path  ?  Would  it  not  bo  tho  dntjr  of 
ih%  men  of  intelllfonee  and  of  good  inttfntlotti^ 
among  tho  middle  elaeeei^  to  aaaoeiato  thoin* 
•elToa  aetitolfy  trlth  tho  offvfta  of  tho  lower 
daeees^  now  isolated,  and  almost  without  direo* 
tiott^ 

It  is  this  studf,  nigh  ahsolutoly  n«glectod| 
that  I  here  inroke^  in  the  name  of  the  oonntly 
whose  fiitare  is  seriously  eompromised  by  leiir« 
ing  it  a  prey  to  a  schism  that^  a  little  later,  will> 
perhaps,  be  irremediable--^in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  desire  the  accomplishment  of  good, 
without  violent  erisos^  without  convulsive  imuu 
tions.  I  wish  to  se«  this  quostion  of  the  PeoplOi 
that  embraces  all  the  fnturOi  at  length  plaood 


on  its  tfut  Iboting.'^'ASnfttehdd  horn  tim  Mttk  df 
egotistioal  paesione^treatMlwith  all  the  Idfthen 
of  the  great  prinulplei  of  the  digitityuf  nuiii,sf 
social  progress,  of  tho  national  vfioalioii,  sad  of 
the  Providentmi  law  thit  rules  and  gives  biHk 
to  ovsnte.  For  my  part^  I  will  MHfibuta  to  it 
afe  far  as  I  can,  by  a  sueeesiiiMi  <tf  articles  on  thb 
subjeet#  Perchance  the  onample  will  be  fbUoired. 
^'ftemething  is  rotten  in  the  atate  f  ind  ws 
must  not  b«  contented  by  saying,  with  Hotatio, 
"  Heaven  will  direct  It."  It  is  through  m  thti 
Heaven  directs  human  alRiin*  The  Btite,  to 
country,  has  b«en  given  to  us  ai  uuf  phcs  of 
worktf  Wo  are  all  workmen ;  and  God,  our  lAas. 
tor,  will  Judge  us  by  our  perfiBrminoMi 


HYMN —THE  POOR  MANS  DAY-* 

BY  BfiENEZtell  ELLIOTT. 

<'HsU8sbb«ihl  tbee I hsO,  the  Poor  Man*!  Day  r..^RinAilU. 


Sabbath  bolyl 

To  tbe  k>wl7 
Still  art  thoa  a  wdoomo  day. 
tVbm  tbott  ootntet,  torth  Snd  oeean, 
Shade  and  brifbtnsoi,  rttt  and  motion, 
Holp  the  poor  man's  AsoH  to  pray. 

8an«waked  foreit. 

Bird  that  Marest 
0*er  the  mute  emptrpled  moor. 
Throttle*!  sooff  that  Itream-like  llowtgl^ 
Wind  that  ofer  dewWIrop  goett, 
Wolcomc  now  tbo  wo«wofB  pooiw 

Little  drer, 

VoGflg  fbr  evsr  1 
Cloudy  giHd.briKht  With  thanklhl  g^los, 
Happf  woodbinei  glsdljr  weepiuf. 
Gnat,  within  tho  iHld-roee  keeping 
O  that  they  were  blened  as  ye ! 

dabbatb  holy ! 

For  the  lowly 
Paint  with  flowen  thy  glitterinr  aod  i 
For  affliction's  eona  and  danghten 
Bid  thy  mountain!,  woodf,  and  waten, 
Pray  to  God,  the  poor  man's  God  t 

From  the  feret 
Idle  nerer, 


*  f*or  the  measuro  of  this  lyric,  some  of  the  rhymes, 
and  most  of  the  thouj^hts,  see  the  article,  **  Bnrschen 
Ifeiodies,**  in  Tmft  Magtuim  tot  Aptll^  18M*^-«e.  & 


When  SB  Hops  Warn  ban  tbs  doAfc 
From  the  gleooi  of  alrlns  alleysi 
Lead  thoa  to  green  hills  and  TsUejs 
Plundered  Itngland'i  trampled  poor. 

Phle  young  motbst, 

Osspiiig  brotbetv 
Sislsr  lolling  ia  dsspalf, 
Grief.boWid  ait%  that  lUbOong  diMl, 
Whito^pped  child  that  sleeping  slglMty 
Come  and  drink  tbe  light  aud  air  I 

Tjrants  curse  ye, 

while  they  nurse  ye^ 
Lift  tn  deadUest  wrongs  to  payt 
Yst,  O  Sabbath  I  briagtng  glsdnsm 
Unto  hearts  of  weary  mdiiessj 
StiU  art  thoa  "The  Poor  Man's  Day/" 

Sabbath's  Fathsrl' 

Would'st  thou  rather 
Some  should  cone  tlian  all  be  blessed^ 
If  thou  hate  not  firult  and  blossom. 
To  tho  opprsssdi'i  godless  bosom 
Bring  the  poor  ana's  day  ef  icsty««i 


With  IM  beolins 

With  his  feeling, 
With  his  humble  trustful  bliss ; 
With  the  poor  man's  honest  kindness, 
Bless  the  ti6h  man*!  heart  of  blltidtims' 
Tsseh  him  what  mU|len  IS  I 


iM  m. 


-XUm 


LADY  MORGAN^S  *•  WOMAN  AND  HfiR  MASTfift-'^* 


Thk  ladies— tbat  ifl,  all  civilised  womankind 
*— may  be  presumed  disposed  to  resent  the  implied 
indi^ity  of  the  title  which  Lady  Mof^  has 
chosen  for  her  greatest  work ;  bat,  w#  assure 
them,  the  fault  is  none  of  hers:  she  merely 
adopts  that  definition  of  womankind,  sanctioned 

*  Coibam.    2Tois» 


sw 


by  law  and  by  high  legal  authority.  Blackstone 
writes — ''  As  the  old  law.phrase  runs,  £aroH  ei 
PemB — ^the  Ba^os  akd  his  Wouak;"  and  Lady 
Morgan  bitterly  adopts  the  semi-barbaroua  jar- 
gon as  the  title  hnd  the  motto  of  that  remark- 
able  book,  in  which  she  comes  avowedly  forward 
as  the  diamploa  ftnd  philosophical  historian  ^ 


LADtr  MOROAfrd  ^  WOUkU  ANfi  fifilt  MAStER/' 
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ber  gef .  As  the  cbampioji  bf  ironlttti^  th«  is 
wvLTAgtofik,  Bh^TgMt,  khd  ftill  of  reflOntoft ;  bnl^ 
Its  the  hiitorlBn,  it  mitjr  be  slle^  Ihtt  nh^  \k 
apt  to  lose  the  oiilm  pamiOflle^  ittlfiattiality  end 
bdJmee  of  the  jtidge,  in  the  ferronr  of  the  eloi 
qntet  AdVdoAte,  of  the  lidtoitneei  Hud  etaggeHu 
tiob  of  the  kpMul  pleader. 

The  t#d  vOluihM  published  ire  but  ft  pMiatij 
a  ^lendid  figment,  0f  tii«  wotk  ateMtoled ; 
aod,  vitik  all  their  high  merits  of  learning  and 
sloquenee,  thej^  nnfortnnatelf  ^  bring  the  phildeo- 
phical  history  of  woman  only  down  to  a  period—^ 
the  Pall  of  the  Romah  Empire — since  whicb^ 
theeondltion  of  theste^  bythe  spread  of  Christian, 
itysod  the  institntidns  Of  chitalry^  has^  in  BUf  ope^ 
underline  greater  change  than  in  the  previous 
1,000  years.  In  these  eircumstanees^  we  can 
bnlf  console  oiirseWte  with  thd  hoj^A  of  the 
Bp«edy  completion  of  the  work — an  erent  Which 
▼ill  giTd  the  lo¥en  of  literatnre  and  the  ffiends 
of  #on[ian  the  more  pleasure,  as  the  delay  has 
been  Occasioned  by  Weakness  of  sight,  fot  which 
Lady  Moi-gnn's  medical  advisers  haVe  enjoiiied 
temporary  cessation  frOtti  her  laboHous  aiid  im^ 
portant  task. 

The  work^  so  far  as  it  ha^  gtmii,  is  divided  in- 
to books  und  dhapt^rs.  It  opeHI  with  un  elo- 
qaently  written  and  well-reasOhed  iiitfodiietory 
Bketeh  of  %h€  prdgHsli  of  elf  ilisation ;  that  griu 
daid  sdpf^maty  Of  mind  oVer  brato  fOfce  still 
to  far  from  being  complete;  afld  especially,  as 
Lady  Mofgiln  maiiitaitis,  in  th6  re^Sdtive  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  the  sexes;  faff  if  the  socidl 
system  ik  still  nlost  imperfect  as  it  isolates  to  the 
"  Master/*  It  remains  mtich  woi^e  With  his  ser^ 
Tant  or  slave ;  woman  beitig  "  still  a  thing  of 
infferaHee,  and  not  of  rights/'  M  in  the  ignorant 
iorancf  of  early  Aggregation,  When  the  laW  of 
the  sti'Oiigest  Was  the  Only  laW  acted  on.  It  is 
asked^^ 

Breii  nowy  when  supremacy  hai  been  transferred  from 
muKle  to  mind,  baa  that  moat  inbtle  aplrit^that  being 
of  moit  mobile  fibre— that  most  tenaitire  and  appreheti. 
iive  orgthlaatioB^— ha*  ihs^  whom  Ood  placed  to  be  a 
■ate  and  a  help  to  nan^  at  the  head  of  his  creation^  the 
feaodrcft  of  nations,  the  embeliither  of  races,  lias  she 
alone  been  left  hehind,  at  the  rery  starting-post  of  cirili. 
latioD,  wliile  aronhd  her  all  progresses  and  improres  ? 
And  !s  man  still  «the  Master;**  aifd  doea  he,  bya  miedi. 
(ccicd  selMote,  still  perpetoata  her  ignorance  and  her 
depeodcnee^  whes  her  emaadpatioa  and  intproTement  are 
Most  wanting,  aa   the  crowning  element   of  hia  own 
itappineis?         ........ 

If}  in  the  first  era  Of  sodeiy,  woman  was  the  yietita  of 
man*s  physic^  sapeHoiity,  she  is  stilly  lii  the  last,  the 
Sibjcct  of  laws.  In  the  enactmeilt  of  which  she  has  had  no 
^oiee^-adieaaMe  to  the  penalties  of  a  eode^  from  which 
■be  dcriTss  but  little  protection.  While  man,  in  his  first 
crude  attempts  at  jarispmdence,  has  surrounded  the  sex 
with  restraints  and  disabilities,  he  hSs  left  its  natural 
riffbtsttngDarded,afiditsHbertyadaekaowledged;  Merg. 
ins  the  Tary  eziateiioe  of  woman  in  his  own,  he  has 
>Uo«sd  hcf  no  aeparate  interest,  assigned  her  no  independ. 
*^  possesslona ;  «  for,**  says  the  law — the  law  of  man — 
''the  husband  im  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  all  that  she 
bat  betoagi  to  Mdi.'*  Eren  the  f^nit  of  her  own  labouf 
b  torn  Mtk  her,  nnleas  she  la  protected  by  the  loUcary 
bienrfinU  of  a  derided  but  innocent  eeUbacy. 

I'Sdy  Morgan  desOribes  the  bther  pecuniary  of 
Propertied  disiibOiiiesnnder  wliicb  womatilabOiirs^ 


without  saying  anything  of  oeHaln  Odniitdf  l^ailiiifi: 
immunities— Oonsldering  favoflf  insteiid  of  right 
rather  An  af^^avatioii  Of  the  evil-^And  Oomea  to 
the  mere  cruel  deprivations  to  Whieh  Womdn  h» 
been  sttbjeeted  by  her  mastei'  and  Inw^maker-^ 
those  Whieh  deny  hel*  mategiud-rightej  and  violatn 
her  meet  aaered  feelings^  Law  hiis,  In  this  In^ 
•Innee,  andettiably  pressed  hlit>dly  tjion  woman  ; 
while  its  prop^t  province  is  neither  to  give  supe- 
riority to  the  claims  of  father  nOr  mother,  but  to 
the  individual  p^esnmod  to  be  beSt  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  parental  relation.  But 
man's  injustice  to  his  enslaved  mate  does  not  sto^ 
here»  If  ofrfnion  has  beeome  supreme  over  its 
dntngonistj  physical  forCO,  the  Vefy  pow^r  Which 
has  unfettered  society,  and  Which  strongly  tends 
to  eet  it  entirely  free,  is  called  into  opef  fition 
against  woman.  Ott  this  new  grottnd^-i^inion^ 
which  he  has  taken  fbr  himself, 

Her  niaster  meets  her,  citing  against  her  what  he  calli 
philosophy  and  scieaoe.  .  t  «  .  •  The  natural  de» 
pendenca  of  the  sex  ott  its  Master^  ita  imputed  inaptitude 
for  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits,  and  presumed  inca« 
pacity  for  concentration  are  still  insisted  upon ;  and,  while 
woman  Ik  permitted  to  ctlttiyate  the  arts  which  merely 
please,  and  which  ffequently  cerhipt,  ebe  ie  denounced  is 
a  thing  unsezed,  a  huu$  nmhtrWf  it  she  direct  her  thoughts 
to  pursuits  whidi  aspire  to  serre,  and  which  never  £ail  to 
eierate.  Educating  her  for  the  Harem,  but  calling  on  her 
for  the  practice  of  the  PorticO|  man  expects  from  his 
Odalis^u^  the)  flmineas  of  the  Stoic,  and  demanda  front 
hia  aertant  the  exerelse  of  those  virtues  which,  placing 
the  f/t<0  of  hia  own  aex  at  the  head  of  its.mtister-roU| 
gire  immortality  to  the  Master.  He  tells  ber,  that  '<  ob- 
scurity is  her  true  gldry,  insignificaoce  her  distinction, 
ighdrance  her  lot,  ahd  pasaive  obedience  the  perfection  of 
her  iiature.'*  Tet  he  expects  from  her,  as  the  daily  and 
hourly  habit  of  her  existence,  that  conqneet  over  the  pas^ 
siona  by  the  strength  of  reason,  that  triumph  of  moral 
energy  oyer  the  senses  and  their  appetites,  and  that  en- 
durance  of  personal  priration  and  self-denial,  whlchy 
with  hldi,  (cTen  uhd^r  all  the  excitements  of  ambition 
and  iOcelitires  to  fenownO  are  qualities  olf  rare  exoeptioui 
the  practices  of  most  paintnl  requirement 

Why  shotdd  not  these  high  demands  or  ex- 
pectations be  taken  by  Woman  as  her  Master's 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  her  mental  fortitude 
and  moral  superiority;  as  a  confession  that 
much  being  given  much  is  required,  to  which  the 
exactor  tacitly  owns  himself  unequal?  This 
would,'  at  any  rate,  be  taking  the  matter  by  the 
best  handle,  and  allowing  man  to  keep  his  undia- 
turbed  monopoly  of  the  vices. 

But  if  the  destiny  of  the  sex  has  been  thus 
severe  among  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
of  the  hnman  race  in  the  most  highly  civiliied 
aocietiee  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  how  much 
more  deplorable  has  woman's  condition  ever  been 
in  that  far  larger  portion  of  the  peopled  globe^ 
which  comprehends  savage  life ;  in  the  vast  em- 
pires of  China  and  India,  and  generally  among 
the  Mongolian  and  Ethiopian  varieties  of  the 
species?  Having  made  an  eloquent  eulogium 
upon  woman,  and  what  she  has  accomplished 
under  all  the  crushing  disabilities,  the  domestio 
tyranny,  or  the  gross  injustice  and  denial  of 
rights  to  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
she  has  been  subjected  by  brute  force,  by  ''the 
divine  right  of  the  strongest,"  Lady  Morgan 
proceeds  briefly  to  diseuso  the  oondiUon  of  wo* 
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man  amid  the  different  savage  or  aemi-barbarous 
races  of  mankind.  She  begins  with  the  Red 
Man ;  and  we  are  surprised  that*  while  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong^ 
she  should  not  incidentally  have  betrayed  more 
sympathy  with  the  '^  stoic  of  the  woods"  himself, 
so  compassionable  a  sufferer  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween natural  rights  and  physical  force,  aided  by 
the  cruel  cunning  of  what  is  miscalled  civilisation. 

The  condition  of  the  Squaw  is  much  more  fa* 
vonrably,  and,  as  we  believe,  truly  represented 
by  a  late  female  writer,  who  judged  from  her 
own  immediate  observation,  and  who  is,  more- 
over, herself  a  bold  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  woman.  We  refer  to  Mrs  Jameson, 
who,  relatively  to  their  respective  Masters,  con- 
siders the  Indian  Sqwiw  in  a  truer  and  more  dig- 
nified position  than  the  European  lady — than  the 
woman,  as  lady  Morgan  would  say,  of  a  more 
**  policized  society" — and  in  a  happier  physical 
condition  than  the  household  drudge  of  so]  many 
poor  men's  homes  in  highly  civilized  life. 

With  more  successful  reasoning,  our  author 
points  to  those  evidences  of  the  secret  workings  of 
conscience  in  man,  and  of  that  hatred  inseparable 
from  fear,  which  has  made  woman,  in  every  age, 
be  considered,  among  barbarous  and  many  highly 
civilized  tribes,  as  possessed  of  some  marvellous 
but  generally  malignant  power  or  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  mankind;  as  sybil,  prophet- 
ess, and  sorceress,  down  to  the  bleared  witch, 
whom  her  cowardly  imaginary  victim  might  des- 
troy without  trial  or  accusation.  Take  this  again 
by  the  best  handle,  and  woman  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  ascribing  to  her  supernatural  powers 
is  a  virtual  confession  of  her  natural  intellectual 
superiority.  Bat  Lady  Morgan  is  too  grave,  and 
too  much  in  earnest,  to  descend  to  such  a  line  of 
argument.  Her  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  Africa  is,  like  that  of  the  mate  of  the 
Red  Man,  somewhat  overcharged.  She  is  an  ad- 
vocate stating  a  case ;  not  a  judge  impartially 
summing  up  evidence.  When  she  paints  the 
sanguinary  horrors  of  Mumbo-Jumha — which, 
after  all,  is  merely  a  ruder  form  of  the  wild  jus- 
tice of  the  English  ducking-stool — she  ought  not 
to  pass  over  the  other  demon,  Tampacara,  who 
protects  the  negresses  from  the  jealous  interfer- 
ence of  husbands. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  author  that,  bad 
as  the  position  of  the  women  of  barbarous  life 
may  be,  it  is  neither  so  debased,  nor,  we  should 
say,  so  hopeless  as  that  of  the  women  of  those 
vast  empires  of  the  East,  "  which  vaunt  an  an- 
tique origin,  and  in  which  the  lights  of  a  semi, 
civilisation  have  surrounded  a  fraction  at  least 
of  the  species  with  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
afforded  something  of  the  semblance  of  a  social 
policy."  The  abject  condition  of  the  women  of 
Oriental  countries  is  mainly  attributed  to  poly- 
gamy, "  which  crushes  her  under  a  slavery  more 
revolting  than  that  of  the  mere  savage ;"  yet 
the  root  of  this  evil  is  not  traced  to  the  tyranny 
and  sensuality  of  the  Master,  but,  if  we  under- 
stand the  passage  aright,  to  causes  existing  in 
nature,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  shppld 


not,  therefore,  be  visited  wholly  upon  the  Mas- 
ter. "  The  precocious  developement  of  the  ma. 
ternal  organization,  which,  in  some  Oriental  coon- 
tries,  confounds  infancy  with  motherhood,  and 
leaveathe  functions  of  the  brain  imperfect,  while 
the  affections  and  the  passions  are  already  ma- 
tured, may  be  assigned  as  the  origin  of  polygamy 
•—that  institute  which  has  the  most  impeded  the 
progress  of  society,  wherever  it  has  been  per- 
petuated." 

Lady  Morgan  surely  admits  too  much  in  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  the  system  which  she  repro- 
bates as  much  to  natural  causes  as  to  vicious  insti- 
tutions, begun  by  tyranny  and  brute  force  among 
the  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  perpetuated  by  their  satel- 
lites. In  a  striking  passage  upon  the  condttioa 
of  the  women  of  China,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, she  makes  another  admission  subversive  of 
the  natural  supremacy  of  womanhood  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  sex,  but  the  caste,  the  pure  aristocratic 
breed,  for  which  superiority  is  claimed.  Lady 
Morgan,  also,  sometimes  uses  two-sided,  if  not 
unfair,  arguments.  Is,  for  example,  the  tight- 
lacing  of  our  ladies,  now  so  universally  de- 
nounced by  medical  men,  and  by  all  men  of  re- 
flection and  good  taste,  fairly  attributable  to 
the  sex  which  practises  the  pernicious  absurdity, 
or  to  the  ''Masters?" — ^to  whom  Lady  Morgan 
unhesitatingly  ascribes  the  kindred  abomination 
of  the  crippled  and  deformed  feet  of  the  Chinese 
women — a  custom  which  is,  with  little  of  proba- 
bility, traced  to  some  alleged  attempt  among  the 
women  to  conspire  against  the  eternal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  which  is  more 
likely  to  have  originated  in  a  perverted  vanity. 

Not  content  with  asserting  the  moral  and 
intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  eloquent 
champion  of  woman  insists  upon  female  superi- 
ority, and  goes  back  to  Paradise  for  proofs  of 
their  social  equality,  and  the  mental  pre-eminence 
of  the  general  mother,  whose  very  name,  Effe, 
signifies,  in  the  Hebrew,  Life,  while  Adam  signi- 
fies Red  Earth.  Lady  Morgan  most  ingeniously, 
and  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practised  NUi  Prime 
pleader,  makes  out  a  good  case  for  her  first 
client,  while  she  covers  with  littleness  and 
shame  the  animated  piece  of  red  loam,  our  first 
father.  Thus  she  reasons: — ''To  the  female. 
Eve,  was  permitted  the  first  exercise  of  mind,  in 
the  call  made  on  her  intellect  by  one  who  sought 
to  influence  human  action  by  intellectual  means, 
though  for  evil  purposes."  And  our  author 
farther  argues,  that  the  serpent  first  trying  his 
wiles  upon  Eve,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  difficulty 
than  the  facility  with  which  the  female  mind 
might  be  influenced.  And  then  the  motive,  the 
temptation,  was  one  worthy  to  be  addressed  to 
the  highest  intellect.  "  She  should  be  as  the 
Gods,  knowing  good  from  evil.  The  woman, 
therefore,  (seeing  the  tree  was  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise,)  took  the  fruit,  accordingly, 
thereof,  and  did  eat."  In  the  awful  penalty  in- 
curred by  this  fatal  act  of  disobedience,  the 
advocate  of  woman  points  to  the  '*  sublime  and 
prophetic  distinction  made  in  favour  of  the 
fut^re  mother  of  all  living— Jrom  whom,  and  not 
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from  hvt  '^red  earth"  helpmate^  was  to  proceed 
ime  who  should  **  swallow  up  death  in  Tictory." 
But  further  of  woman's  superiority : — 

Thf  temporal  punishments  inflicted  on  Ere  wen 
mtrkol  by  an  inteHectnal  pTe-eminence  in  sniliiflng — 
Adam^i  by  peraonal  deg^radation;  to  Adam  was  assigned 
rhe  taslc  of  physical  Utbonr :  ^  In  the  sweat  of  th  j  face 
■halt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground 
from  whence  thou  wert  taken,  for  dust  thou  art,  and 
QQto  dost  thou  Shalt  return  ;**  a  humiliating  rocation 
~s  hnmiltatiag  reminiscence,  both  spared  as  dennncia- 
tioBi  to  Ere.  Her  retribution,  on  the  contrary,  was 
founded  on  the  affections,  and  on  the  mind — sorrour  thai 
wai  to  be  multiplied,  and  pain  (corporeal  indeed  in  the 
first  instance)  but  connected  with  griefs  and  anxieties 
stiU  more  harassing.  Her  desire  was  also  to  be  to  her 
boibsod,  (that  derotedness^  the  attribute  of  her  peculiar 
and  finer  organization,)  and  her  submission  to  his  *^  rule*' 
vai  the  penalty  of  her  sensibility,  no  less  than  the  token 
of  physical  inferiority.  ....  In  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  species,  there  is  a  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  great  dogma  of  the  East,  that  woman  was 
s  creatare  of  high  intelleetnal  aspirations;  and  erery 
sobieqaent  epoch  in  sacred  history  produces  evidences  of 
her  spiritual  agency  and  mental  energies  in  carrying  on 
the  great  moral  economy  of  the  creation. 

To  the  grand  part  performed  hy  woman  in  the 
early  ages,  so  far  as  tradition  and  written  re- 
cords, sacred  and  profane,  hear  testimony,  the 
champion  of  the  sex  now  addresses  herself. 
With  heroic  women,  the  sister-spirits  of  the 
Alexanders,  Csesars,  and  Napoleons,  she  has  in- 
tense sympathy.  Semiramis,  and  the  Cleopatras, 
especially  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  name,  are 
regarded  with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
makes  us  fear  that  when  she  descends  to  modern 
times,  Lady  Morgan  will  find  nothing  so  suh- 
limely  great  in  womanhood  as  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  the  Hindoo  Begums,  or  the  amhitious 
and  warlike  living  Queen  of  Madagascar.  Lady 
Morgan  would  have  hotter  served  her  cause  hy 
foonding  an  empire  for  woman,  placed  far 
above  the  legions  of  false  glory,  or  even  that 
which  men  call  true  glory,  and  confining  herself 
to  her  sex's  past  achievements  there.  As  Con- 
queror.  Statesman,  or  Legislator,  woman  has 
never  yet  equalled  her  Master.  The  exceptions 
only  prove  the  rule ;  hut  what  a  hideous  world 
would  the  most  heroic  of  her  Masters  have  made 
of  this,  without  her  restraining  and  corrective 
iAfluences,  her  wise  ministrations  of  gentleness, 
courtesy,  and  love. 

Of  the  exalted  rank — the  high  consideration — 
which  the  mythology  of  £gypt  gave  to  the  female 
«ex,  if  it  ever  really  existed  in  the  form  assumed, 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  nothing  of  its 
ameliorating  consequences  can  be  satisfactorily 
traced  either  in  the  past  history  or  present  de. 
graded  condition  of  the  Egyptian  women.  If  the 
£^ptian  husband  ever  '*  pledged  himself  to  be 
obedient  to  his  wife,"  he  must  have  attached  no 
more  literal  meaning  to  the  vow,  than  do  the 
ladies,  or  the  gallant  husbands  of  Europe  to  that 
tikea  hy  welLbom  wives. 

In  the  brilliant  outline  of  the  Jewish  history, 
in  contrasting  Sarah  with  Abraham,  Miriam 
vith  Moses,  and  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who, 
under  her  palm-tree,  wisely  and  peacefully  judged 
Iirael  for  forty  years,  with  the  future  suQC^ssion 


of  weak  rulers  and  worthless  kings,  oar  author 
still  vindicates  the  honour  of  the  sex,  and  goes 
far  to  establish  that  the  women  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Hannahs  and  Naomis,  the  Judiths  and  Es- 
thers, and  the  generous  and  hospitable  wise  wo- 
man of  Endor,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  van  of 
civilisation ;  and  that  Abigail,  Michel,  and  Bath- 
sheba,  prove  themselves  to  have  been  morally  and 
intellectually  superior  to  the  Masters  with  whom 
they  were  connected. 

There  is  a  quality  in  many  of  our  author's 
chosen  Hebrew  or  other  Oriental  women,  de- 
scribed as  **  womanly  adroitness,"  which  obtains 
a  higher  place  than  dignified  womanhood,  or  the 
strictness  and  purity  of  Christian  morals  would 
sanction. 

Lady  Morgan  has  something  to  say  even  for 
the  bold,  bad  Jezebel,  whom  she  considers,  to 
some  extent,  the  victim  of  the  Jewish  priest. 
hood,  whom  she  admires  as  a  devoted  wife,  and 
**  as  superior,  in  firmness  of  purpose,  to  the  weak 
and  vacillating  man  to  whom  she  was  united, 
and  upon  an  equality  of  courage  with  the  bad 
man  against  whom  she  was  opposed."  Our 
author  certainly  sees  in  Lady  Macbeth  a  much 
nobler  spirit,  and  a  higher  intellect  and  courage, 
than  in  her  more  humanized  lord. 

The  most  noted  blue  stocking  of  antiquity, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  is  lauded ;  and  in  her  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  wisest  of  men,  is  found 
another  triumph  for  the  sex. 

^'  The  women  of  the  Hebrews,"  as  a  fragment  of 
history,  deserves  great  praise  for  its  execution ; 
though  it  is  too  di£fuse  and  amplified  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  Woman,  unless  that  shall 
be  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  "  Gibbon's 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  But  the  close  of  this  section  of  the 
work,  (which,  of  itself,  would  make  an  interest- 
ing book,)  affords  us  a  ready  specimen  of  Lady 
Morgan's  delicate  style  of  eulogy  and  resounding 
tone  of  declamation.  After  tracing  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
she  thus  proceeds  :— 

Wherever  the  women  of  the  Hehrewi  (the  danghten 
of  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  who  built  up  the  honie  of  Iirael) 
were  to  be  found;  and  where  are  they  notP  they  itill 
exhibit  the  type  of  that  intellectual  beauty  whieh  enb- 
dned  Kffypt,  and  reformed  the  penal  atatutea  of  Peraia; 
and  their  fine  heada  are  cited  by  science  aa  modela  of  the 
higheit  moral  conformation.  Bright  thoughts  flash  from 
their  bright  eyes ;  quick  perceptions  animate  their  noble 
lineaments;  and  if  the  force  of  circumstances  is  no  longer 
directed  to  elicit  the  higher  qualities  of  an  Esther  or  a 
Judith,  the  original  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  prophet 
king,  of  the  virtuous  woman  <<  whose  price  is  above 
rubies,**  may  be  found  among  the  Jewish  women  of  mo- 
dem as  of  ancient  times ;  for  "  they  eat  not  the  bread  of 
idleness,*'  and  "  the  hearta  of  their  husbands  trust  in 
them.** 

Still,  superior  as  were  the  Hebrew  women  to  their 
masters,  through  their  apiritualized  nature,  and  the  tem- 
perament of  their  sex,  (a  superiority  acknowledged  by 
their  prophets,  and  npheld  by  the  wisest  of  their  legisla- 
tors,} their  wrongs  from  the  first  were  mighty;  their 
disabilities  to  the  end  many.  The  last  of  their  prophete 
thundered  in  vain  his  denunciations  against  the  injustice 
of  their  Masters ;  and  their  most  accredited  historians 
have  left  on  authentic  record  the  enumeration  of  their 
wrongs,  i^nd  the  absurdity  of  their  oppretsors.     Anciei|( 
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IftiH  itiA  MioMll  ift^ddlMl  hiT«  V«n  ftUk«  llllflltoiliw 
able  to  their  iMppineiiand  eocUl  ooniidtnitioii.  Mdmmi 
fint  gtre  out  fromhit  heitm— >*'  Prom  carmenti  oometh 
mothii  and  from  women  wickcdnets*'— a  characteristic 
maxim  from  the  deiti^yer  of  Uriih.*  A  modem  Rabbih 
has  implvred  tfb  the  prorerhi  by  #ritiii|t  a  work  '<  On 
ehe  SmtevtMineiit  of  the  Deitf  aa  to  the  Keoeiittf  of 
Cfwfint  a  Peitale  **  The  meriie  of  the  eex  hare  no 
higher  iUiiatntloii|  nor  iti  wnmfa  a  mare  anthcntieated 
record,  than  are  to  he  found  !n  the  aacfcd  and  profhoe 
tiistory  of  the  women  of  the  Hebrewi.  The  pride  of 
Iirael  wai  fait  psisinf  away—"  the  enemy  had  eodie  ih 
like  a  flood"  upon  the  eity  of  Datid^the  tag  lee  of  the 
Pagan  Caeare  fluttered  orer  the  portals  of  the  Temple 
of  Jehorahf  and  their  banners,  emblaioned  with  images, 
replaced  the  consecrated  standard  of  the  twelre  tribes, 
when  the  greatest  ttf  the  Hebrew  prophecies  recdted  its 
Mlwibplisliueiit.  The  temptfrat  power  ttf  the  ttiefl  of 
Judah  was  prostmte  in  the  dust ;  and,  if  there  Was  one 
among  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  was  stiU  worthy 
of  a  spiritual  mission,  or  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  mystie 
pro|)hecy,  that  one  was  fbund  atnong  the  women  of  the 
Hebrews !  But  she  whom  from  henceforth  **  All  genera* 
tiens  Were  tn  Mil  hlessedi*'  was  not  of  the  queenly  daugh- 
iers  of  the  Asmonean%  nor  of  the  female  Ti^arehists  of 
the  house,  of  Herod ;  she  was  not  one  of  the  princesses 
who  liTed  in  palaces  with  *'  windows  of  agate  and  gates 
of  carbuneles,^'  and  who  died  beqneathidg  protlnoes  to 
Imperial  sorer^gnl.  She  Wee  of  **  low  estate  r*  h  virgin 
ispottsed  td  a  BHin,  whose  name  wae  Joseph,  of  the  honse 
of  OaTld|  and  the  Tlrgin's  name  was  Mary.*'  And  when 
the  Magii,  or  wise  men  of  the  East,  were  miraculously 
directed  to  seek  and  do  homage  to  the  mother  *'  of  the  Son 
of  the  Highest,*'  they  «  found  Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the 
hdbe,  lying  in  a  fliAngeri*' 

Nehrly  twenty  eentorin  have  joined  the  years  beyond 
the  flood  since  the  occurrence  of  this  most  important  of 
•all  CTents,  by  whioh  the  sex  has  been  glorified  beyond  all 
distinctions  Which  the  world  has  tJtt  layished  on  its 
tfightieit  Masters-^nd  sUU  the  nhme  of  **  Mary*'  is 
heitrd  With  tender  rererenoe,  or  Mtoked  with  pious  faith, 
whtoeter  the  religion  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  to 
all  men  has  been  rerealed  or  accepted.  Still,  howeyer, 
this  *^Meffina  dalV*  of  countless  alUrs,  this'*  Mater  Do- 
lordsa**  of  eternal  sympathies,  befbre  whose  diWnely  hu- 
liian  image  the  kings  of  the  earth  hare  bent  the  knee^ 
and  they  who  so  long  goTemed  kings  still  fhll  prostrats^ 
was  yet  in  her  human  nature  and  affections^  but  *'  highly 
favoured  and  blessed  among  wmwi  /'* 

The  women  of  Greece  succeed  thote  of  Iirael ; 
and,  in  an  eloquent  and  sweeping  introduction^  a 
rapid  view  is  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
Republics,  and  the  circumstances  producing  the 
high  physical  iifid  Ititelleetual  conditidti  of  their 
citizens.  In  the  high  civilisation  of  Greece,  its 
refined  philosophies,  its  poetical  mythology^  and 
its  perfeetioB  in  the  arts.  Lady  Morgan  finds  the 
**  unprecedented  infiuenee  of  the  s6x,  from  the 
earliest  epoch  td  tho  latest  and  mdftt  refined  days 
of  its  political  eziateilce" — finds  th^t  ''  a  perpe- 
tual evidence  is  home  by  the  poetry,  the  arts, 
mid  the  historic  reeords  of  this  highly  gifted 
tiice." 

This  hardly  nefedlld  ptd6f.  The  fnarvel  would 
have  heen  had  such  results  heen  witnessed  in. 
dependently  of  the  agency  of  women.  The 
ffiiere  lore  of  the  beAdtifnl  exslted  the  eex  afnong 
this  iina^hative  ra6e.  Theit  deitiM  Were  chiefly 
female,  and  the  ifiost  tiUmerous  temples  And 
altars  were  raised  to  Venus  and  Diana,  Minerva 
and  Oertfsj  where  priestesses  ministered^     F'rora 

*  Solomon's  father  was  the  destroyer  of  ttriah.  S6 
this  is  a  groundless  accusation ;  though  the  wisest  of  men 
was  not  frie  even  6f  blood-gtOltiueiS.—^.  t,  M, 


tM(6,  tad  fifom  higbbtft  out  ftttthof  hsi  iouglit 
proofb  of  the  elevated  ttatitto  chariietef  of  the 
Grecian  Wotiien,  and  theif  influeniie  cm  public 
events^  even  where,  as,  in  modem  times,  m 
Europe,  their  presenee  was  forbidden  ia  the 
llatioiial  assemblies.  Ladf  Motjgikh  ftins  rapidly 
over  the  lonff  hend-roll  df  the  illtistrioas  and 
learned  femslee  of  Greece — ^long  indeed,  since 
even  ftom  ^ikm  oiHiflBl  astnieB  4»f  the  i^iplo- 
women  of  Athens  tiwre  wwe  ■•  ■ppedL*  Bet 
this  splendour  of  femalii  heroism,  gehiufc,  and 
patriotism,  only  deebens  the  disgrace  of  the 
Masters,  who  degraded  the  possessors  of  the 
highest  natural  gifts  into  the  outcasts  6f  society. 
The  sole  privilege  of  the  itiost  i^eminfkible  of 
the  nocoihplished  Greek  cdurtezans  #ai,that  they 
were  not,  like  the  legitimate  mothers  andvirtnoui 
wives  of  the  free  and  nohle  citisens,  shut  out  from 
the  purtttit  of  knowledge,  but, ''  ohartered  Ubep* 
tineh  of  their  minds  as  of  theii'  ntstioni,  the)r  trere 
left  free  to  pursue  the  hent  of  their  nstuiil  tal- 
ents.*' To  these  women,  possessed  of  many  acoom- 
plishments,  and  few  and  precarious  virtues,  hold- 
ing unbounded  iiifltience>  and  hatidf  iM  rights, 
without  the  poWei'  of  men,  or  the  piire  Vifthel 
of  womefi>  is  traeed  the  political  ttiili  of  Greece, 
gradually  mdiilderidg  Awey  through  ite  monl 
depratity; 

The  selfish  t^anny  of  the  Meeter  was  nertr 
more  aptly  eftibodied  thah  Ifi  thd  dogma  of  the 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  vbltipttia^, of  Athens: 
^^"  The  infB  for  our  house  and  honour ;  the 
Hetera  (eourtefthn)  for  ottf  solace  and  delight;" 
nud  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  injustiee  ul- 
timately reacted  on  its  perpetf atoirs.- 

Were  such  a  thidg'  possible,  one  might  sttspeet 
that  Lady  Mol^an,  after  the  lapse  df  so  many 
eenttiries,  is  stitred  hf  FesprU  de  cotpi  of  l«g!ti- 
fnate  wifehood,  when  she  diecnsses  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Athenian  courtesans — Aspasls, 
the  *'  fair  friend"  of  Pericles ;  and,  finally,  by  sn 
act  of  injustice  to  his  wife,  end  an  oiitfage  to 
ptlblic  moral8,his  partner.  She  speaks  ef  Aftpasii 
much  ae  does  Madatfie  de  Setign^  of  the  fascinat- 
ing and  dange^us  Ninon.  To  the  seductions  <ff 
the  one  ie  imputed  the  corruption  of  many  of 
the  youAg  Frehdh  riobility;  to  the  dthet,  tfai 
ruin  of  Greece ;  tot  to  the  infiueiiiSe  ef  Aspasis 
over  her  vainglorious  Master,  Pericles,  is  freely 
imputed  the  doWtifHl  of  the  Reprnblie.  Her 
talents  nre  even  donbted^  di^  placed  tfh  the  level 
of  those  of  the  P(j<!lpildeui>s  and  Dubsrryf; 
tad  the  age  of  PeHclee,  iii  eerrupting  inftneecss 
tad  examples,  is  regarded  es  without  pATsUel, 
sare  ill  the  reign  of  the  Regent  Orleans^  and  of 
Louis  XV. 

As  Lady  Mor^n  it,  ingenefal,  f€ty  ftr  from 
being  a  severe  or  prudieh  censor  bf  ^iriftle  UPailttj 
ofbetl  filidilig  the  tfne  Vindieation  o/  Ihe  women 
in  the  condtict  tad  injustice  of  theif  Masters, 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  tti  find  fier  adopting) 
te  its  eztrenie  limit,  the  nlaxim  i$ohteyed  lathe 
doggefel  verse,  that  "the  nation  ne'ef  will  thrive," 
tititil  A  certaiii  purifi<;ati<m  is  a<;eomplUShed,  of 
#hich,  the  Mitsters  will  be  ftpt  td  etey,  only  s 
tlsionaf y  wonlta  eoold  dream.    Hef  rlMsoftiog 
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(mthittoi^d^  tbovgli  individUBlly  it  mAy  bent 
nthftr  bsird  6li  the  meit  iUttfltticms  of  dasaic 
courtezans^  is  vigorous  and  philoBOpbie  ;  nnth 
as  Rottsseaa  tuigiit  bavd  ^nlt^Ioyed  wheil  deelalm- 
iag  against  the  conmptiotis  of  society.  After 
JAsinuating  tHat^  as  the  Mistress  of  the  Mast(»ir 
of  Atbemi^  the  weak-priaeipled  Hetaera  might 
hare  iiad  mach  at  her  disposal  wheirewith  f  o  bHbe 
even  philosophy  and  to  purchase  eulogy^  though 
ker  vstses  had  not  been  poetry^  tioirhar  rhetoric 
eloqsencei  thft  mo^  dissector  of  Aspasia  pdr- 
iiaently  adda-^^ 

Allowing^  howerer,  to  Atpuia  the  full  reputation 
MUfned  to  her,  it  it  both  poislble  and  probable,  that 
talents  equally  brilliant,  mifht  havs  been  latent  in  the 
oflgieeted  ninda  of  many  of  th«  coatempohiy  Wives  who 
lind  Bfglestsd,  and  who  died  unknown.  •  «  •  » 
It  wu  the  earlj  snd  fiital  mistake  of  the  Greek  legiaUtioii, 
uDder  the  impreasions  of  Aalatie  inflnencey  to  fear  the  de- 
Tdopement  of  the  mind  of  woman,  to  make  igoorance 
the  foaraatea  of  ebattity,  to  separate  rlrtne  from  the 
liiMi^  and  to  depriti  modeity  of  sU  thasS  attiacdeiiiy 
vkieh  nodsr  area  tics  reepebftablesi 

Lady  Morgan,  probably^  underrates  the  ao- 
qoirements  and  accomplishmentsi  as  she  certain- 
ly does  the  in^uence  o^  the  women  of  honour  in 
tiie  Athenian  Kepablic ;  and  it  is  clear^  whatever 
the  true  cauae  may  be,  that  in  those  societies  in 
vhidi  the  women  of  reputation  ard  the  most  intel- 
lectual &nd  accomplished — those  of  London  or 
Paris— the  most  eminent  of  their  Masters  still 
find  some  marvellous  fascination  in  the  coteries  of 
''the  fair  friends,"  though  respect  for  public 
decency  may  throw  a  veil  around  the  intercourse. 
The  influence  of  the  modern  HetaBra,  has*  it  is 
alleged,  been  strongly  felt  in  some  of  the  con- 
tinental courts,  at  very  recent  periods ;  though^ 
sare  when  a  public  scandal  arises^  like  that  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  Hetara,  Mrs  Clarke, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  it  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late its  demoralizing  amount  in  this  country. 
Bat  to  return  to  Aspasia  upon  whom  Lady  Mor- 
gan apparently  delights  to  avenge  all  "  honest 
women" :— . 

Theemaple  Of  Attiasia,  her  talsntfl  and  her  IhflUenee 

9m  the  chief  of  the  goremment,  produced  the  most  Aar- 

Ail  moral  resolti.   Athens  had,  from  that  epoch,  her  school 

of  pleasure  as  of  philosophy.     The  mistress-wife,  under 

the  roof  of  her  weak  thongh  illustrioas  husband,  was  at 

the  head  of  a  sodetf  which  reduced  Ubertiniim  to  a  sys- 

tstt,  and  readerad  vice  sedoetive  by  the  frsce  and  talent 

by  which  it  was  eombiofed.    «    .    .    •    AspSsia,  in  the 

midst  of  her  seducing  nymphs,  the  models  of  art,  and 

theme  of  poetry,  giving  fessdns  in  eloquence  to  Socraie^, 

■nd  muring  mmi  the  master-mind  of  Greece  Ihstntctloti 

hidiakccics  and  iiidttetloa,^As^a^a,  the  Wifhdf  Peri- 

clci)  sharing  more  than  her  studies  with  hii  friend,  the 

lifted  and  miprlncipled  Aloibiade%  was  a  sbigalar  iu- 

aanoe  of  the  inooberenoe  of  the  institates  of  man,  when 

St  odds  with  his  passions.    This  Omphale  of  tbe  political 

Hireoles  of  M  Sge,  fbii  Minerva  of  all  the  pdeu,  para. 

diiik  ssphiili,  and  tlMttfrldafke  of  Greees,  who  swallowed 

^  pedantry  with  her  pcadien  eggS^  and  repaid  her 

aectsr  of  Nazos  with  flattery  as  intoxicating,  had  finally 

the  triumph  of  seeing  the  most  virtuous  women  of  Athens 

brooght  by  fhelf  husbands  td  breathe  the  inebHating  IM- 

etnse  which  petftimed  her  volnptnous  saloon,  ahd  of 

WholAhig  the  law  of  Solon  thus  repealed  in  her  favour* — 

Bot  while  Peridei  thus  availed  himself  of  tho  arts  of 

Aspsna,  her  inflaenee  over  his  mind  produced  the  most 

ml  eJhct  oik  his  policy.    To  gratify  her  personal  pique, 


hsatladked  and  ladk  games;  aad,  fo  anaga  her  qnaib 

rels,  (originating  in  the  most  shamefal  causes,)  he  under- 
took the  expedition  against  Megara,  of  which  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  Peioponnesian  war  was  the  oonsequenosu 
Aspasia,  With  the  Ustial  accdmpaniment  of  attendant 
nymphs,  had  ths  eAi>ntery  to  embark  ota  boatd  thS  fleH 
with  Perldei,  in  piaeence  of  the  Athenian  people^  when 
the  chief  of  the  gorerhment  sol  forth  for  Samoa  t  but  If 
hers  wai  the  effrontery,  whose  waa  the  weakness  which 
permitted  It  P — It  was  on  tbe  return  of  Pericles  from  this 
inglorious  but  conquering  expedition,  that  he  Was  re* 
eeired  with  triumphal  honohrs,  and  that  eveu  tbe  ladies 
of  Athens  were  brought  IbrtH  by  their  husbandi  ta  erowa 
him  with  flowers,  and  to  kiss  his  hands.  But  there  was 
dne  among  them  who  Indignantly  refused  theiS  marks  bf 
homager  It  was  Blpinlce,  the  sister  df  thS  immortal 
Oymon,  who,  addressing  Pericles  SA  hS  stdod  in  the  tri* 
bnne,  where  he  had  harangued  the  people  with  his  usual 
sophistical  eloquence,  asked-^"  What  have  you  done  to 
wear  the  triumphal  cTowu  f  ftatii  you  returned  fhim  a 
victory  o^r  the  barbarian  ehemiee  of  Greece  ?  Have  your 
laurels  been  gathered  In  fields  Where  the  MMlans  were 
put  to  filght,  and  the  Persians  vanquished  ?  tt  was  there 
that  Cyman,  my  btuther  gathertd  his  latirels!  Yoa 
have  indeed  returned  tictarioui,  bat  oterwhom^-4>▼•r 
a  free  city  of  GreecS  t  au  ancient  ally  of  Athens.''  To 
this  epigram  of  Elpinlee,  Pericles  replied  by  a  Imlle  ahd 
a  quotation,  the  point  of  which  is  how  Idit,  though  Ita 
brutality  might  well  have  suited  **  the  finest  gentleman  of 
hIi  time ;"  for  no  men  are  so  defldsnt  In  true  courtesy  ta 
women  as  those  who  hati  ilvsd  most  with  thd  fileit. 

We  mttst  leave  it  to  the  gallaBtry  of  Mr  8w- 
va^e  Latido^,  to  bri^k  a  lahce  in  hohour  of 
the  memory  of  the  divine  Aspasia.  Tha  sa- 
tirists and  theatres  of  Athens  neither  spared 
her  nor  her  iiluatriona  prdteetor;  and  Lady 
Morgan  does  not  fbrsake  hef  uHtU,  in  widow- 
hood, the  hrilliatit  Aspasia,  frOm  the  alleged 
latent  desire  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  sex, 
to  be  made  "  honest  wotnen,"  becomes  the  wife 
of  a  grazier  of  Attica;  whom,  however,  sha 
was  able  to  raise  to  the  first  offices  af  the  Re- 
public— surely  some  proof  of  hei^  ability  and  in- 
fluence, or  else  of  the  excellent  discrlminatidh 
with  which  she  chose  the  successor  of  Pericles. 
But  even  for  the  vices  of  Aspasia,  the  champion 
of  the  sex  finds  an  apology  in  the  institutes 
under  which  she  lived,  and  the  vices  o^  the  men 
with  whom  she  lived. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  neither  favoanble  nor 
fair  to  women.  Lady  Morgan  might  assert—** 
and  who  durst  gainsay  it — that  no  system,  or 
laws,  haa  been  fair  to  women,  save  that  which 
alone  have  been  fair  to  man-^^tha  lawa  of  Jeaaa 
Chriit.  Adtanoing  refinement  pf aetioally  modi*- 
fied  tha  law^  of  Solon,  but  did  fiot  improve  tha 
social  condition  of  the  women,  nor  raise  aociety 
through  their  meana.  Aa  in  other  refined  oom- 
munitiea,  matrimony  eat  eaaily  on  the  "  Baton" 
Whilst  itti  most  rigorous  yoke  Was  ifcnposed  bn  his 
"  Woman."  Of  systematic  education  the  Grecian 
woman  knew  nothing ;  and  the  domestic  arrange- 
menta  were  all  in  aubservienoe  to  the  comfort  or 
magnificence  of  the  master«  The  one  dogma 
conveyed  to  the  doi'mant  mind  of  women  was 
<' fidelity  to  their  Masters."  Vet  somethbg 
must  have  tempered  this  low  condition*  Xan. 
tippe  led  her  philoaopher  thd  life  of  a  dog ;  and 
Themiatoeles,  in  that  jocular  strain  which  netat 
excludes  essential  truth,  declared  himself  to  be 
gdv^rhed  by  his  wifb;  who^  however,  was  go- 
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verned  in  tarn  by  her  child^  who  thus  ruled  the 
Republic 

Keen  flarcasm  mingles  with  truth  in  our  au- 
thor's picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  noblest 
Athenians;  nor  does  she  scruple  to  revive  a  little 
of  the  gossip  or  problematical  scandal  of  antiquity^ 
to  make  a  hit  at  those  philosophers  who  have 
come  down  to  us  as  the  calumniators  of  their 
contemporary  women  :— 

The  Athenian  husband,  with  h!i  public  sod  profea- 
lional  duties,  hii  duly  perfbnned  gymnaitict,  hia  bath,  hia 
supper,  and  his  delicious  coterie  abroad,  waa  forced  by  one 
of  the  lawsof  Solon  not  to  be  too  frequently  found  at  home, 
nor  to  attend  too  assiduously  in  the  apartments  of  his 
wife.  It  was  towards  the  ninth  hour,  the  cardinal  epoch 
of  the  day,  that  shade  of  the  sun  u'hen,a  Aer  the  heat,  and 
dust,  and  fatigue  of  the  city  or  gymnasium,  the  last  toilet 
was  made  preparatory  to  the  evening  rendrzTous,  that 
Iichomachus  [Xenophon*s  model  for  husbands]  may  be 
supposed  to  hare  sought  hia  wife^  fresh  from  the  bath, 
and  breathing  its  odorous  unguents,  preparatory  to  join- 
ing a  party,  to  which  a  messenger  from  Pericles  may  have 
beckoned  him.  He  has  still  some  idle  minutes  on  hia 
hands,  and  ascends  to  the  apartment  where  his  young  and 
solitary  wife  is  seated  haply  at  her  tapestry-frame,  em- 
broidering the  border  of  a  tunic,  a  rotire  offering  for  the 
statue  of  Juno.  The  model  of  husbands  sinks  into  his 
reclining  chair — the  exquisite  model  of  the  sedentary  lux- 
ury of  the  Ischomachi  of  the  nineteenth  century — and  pro- 
bably  presenting  his  wife  with  some  childish  emblematic 
toy,  (such  as  a  statue  of  Venus  with  a  tortoise  at  her 
feet,  the  symbol  that  woman  should  never  leave  her  home,) 
he  hems  portentously,  knits  his  brows  majestically,  and 
then  gives  efut  authoritatiyely,  the  sentences  which  So- 
crates and  Xenophon  admired,  and  which  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  all  future  wives  of  all  countries— 
»<  The  mistress  of  a  family,  oh,  my  beloved,*'  says  Ischo- 
nachus,  *'  ought  to  resemble  the  queen  of  the  bees.** 

The  discourse  of  the  model  husband  does  not, 
after  all,  differ  so  much  from  the  panegyric  of 
King  Solomon  on  the  virtuous  wife,  quoted  by 
Lady  Morgan  elsewhere,  as  an  enforced  homage 
to  the  sex,  as  to  justify  her  severe  satire  on  the 
Athenian  husband,  though  matters  must  have 
often  gone  pretty  much  as  she  describes  them 
with  the  pattern  husbands  of  women  so  taught, 
so  married,  and  so  neglected. 

Itchomachus  ceases,  rises  with  dignity  from  his  chair 
and  [being  in  an  exceedingly  gracious  humour]  salutes 
his  patient  and  dlrnt  auditress  with  the  infiintile  caress 
which  places  her  fair,  dull  head  and  little  eais  in  his 
hand :  and  impressing  a  conjugal  kiss  on  her  matron 
brow,  gathers  up  his  rich  and  perfumed  robe,  and  issues 
majratically  from  the  gynaerium.  He  quickly  descends 
to  the  outer  portico  of  his  dwelling;  and,  before  the  de- 
serted, solitary  jrouug  wife,  has  recomposed  her  thoughts, 
got  over  some  little  burst  of  stifling  indignation  at  being 
thus  for  erer  lectured  and  for  ever  leA,  and  has  resumed 
her  monotonous  tasks  at  her  embroidery  frame,  the 
grave  husband  has  thrown  off  his  gravity,  and  is  already 
in  the  temple  of  the  graces,  in  the  saloon  of  Aspasia— 
the  circle  of  frolic  nymphs— an  emancipated  husband  ! 
Here  Ischomachus  may  have  found  Alcibiades,  who  had 
just  got  rid  of  his  wife;  may  hare  embraced  Socrates, 
recently  escaped  from  Xantippe,  while  Pericles  himself 
nay  hare  demanded  his  congratulations ;  for  he  too  had 
obtained  his  divorce,  and  the  chief  of  the  Athenian  people 
had  become  the  husband  of  Aspasia,  the  quondam  mis- 
tren  of  many  lovers^  Itchomachus,  the  type  of  all  con- 
jugal wisdom,  the  moral  Ischomachus,  has  already  for- 
gotten his  **  queen  of  the  bees,"  in  his  homage  to  the 
queen  of  the  courtezans,  and  he  kistea  in  token  of  felid- 
tatioo,  the  hem  of  the  hymeneal  veil,  which  now  replaces 
the  airy  drapery  of  the  ex-high  priestess  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus. 

liere  ie  "  michin^  maljcho/'  One  mi^ht  fancy 


that,  with  high  Athenian  society  in  her  page, 
May  Fair  and  the  Chausse  d'Antin  were  in  oar 
author's  heart. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  women  of  Sparta. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  relative  to  women,  do 
not  fully  satisfy  their  Sister-champion.  It  wu 
impossible  they  should.  Men  solely  can  no  more 
legislate  aright  for  women,  than,  with  deference 
to  the  ladies,  could  women  for  men. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  occopied 
with  the  Roman  women  of  the  different  epochs 
of  Roman  history.  Like  the  history  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  Hebrews,  it  forms  another  grand 
portion  of  the  contemplated  work ;  and,  if  ve 
may  use  the  expression,  a  fragment  complete  in 
all  its  features  and  proportions.  It  is  written 
with  equal  ability,  and  with  less  of  the  pedantry 
of  scrap-learning  than  is  sometimes  shewn  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work ;  and  here,  as  hi»> 
torioal  records  are  much  more  complete,  there  ii 
leas  room  for  conjecture  and  fanciful  hypothesis. 
We  have  before  hinted  that  Lady  Morgan  re- 
veals warmer  sympathy  with  the  Judiths  and 
Esthers,  than  with  the  Marthas  and  Maries  of 
womankind.  This  prepossession  is  as  marked  in 
the  sketch  of  the  Roman  women  aa  in  that  of  the 
heroines  of  a  higher  antiquity.  She  never  faili 
in  establishing  that  the  most  profligate  of  the 
Roman  women  were  still,  morally  and  even  intel- 
lectually, superior  to  the  men  with  whom  their 
lives  and  history  were  associated.  Guilty  ambition, 
where  its  presumed  motive  is  maternal  affection 
or  maternal  pride,  palliates  sanguinary  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  our  author;  and  it  is  apparentlr 
forgotten  that  the  mother,  cut  off  by  the  usages 
of  society  from  wielding  sovereign  power,  in 
elevating  her  son,  grasps  for  herself  all  that  is 
by  her  attainable.  Lady  Morgan  finds  the  sub- 
lime of  maternal  sentiment  in  the  exclamation  of 
Agrippina,  when,  warned  by  the  augur  against  the 
consequences  of  the  criminal  ambition  which  gave 
the  succession  of  the  empire  to  her  son,  she 
said-^*'  Let  me  perish,  but  let  Nero  reign !" 

The  crimes,  the  artifices,  the  love  of  domin- 
ation  in  Agrippina  are  all  forgiven,  or  leniently 
judged,  because  she  waa  '*  still  above  all,  and 
in  all,  a  mother  !"  and,  therefore,  bound  to 
seek  the  aggrandizement  of  her  eon  at  the 
expense  of  justice,  and  the  price  of  crime.  In 
the  grave  farce  performed  by  Agrippina,  on  the 
death  of  Claudius,  for  which  his  indomitable 
partner  has  so  well  prepared  the  machinery, 
that  which  stripped  the  rightful  heir,  the  young 
Britannicus,  of  his  inheritance,  and  gave  the 
empire  to  her  son ;  our  author  finds  occasion  for 
the  measureless  laudation  which  leada  us  to  fear 
that,  in  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  her  auxil- 
iary, the  Princess  Daschkaw,  she  will  yet  find  the 
greatest  women  of  modern  times.  And  it  it  not 
alone  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  female  agent 
in  thia  great  historial  achievement  which  ii 
placed  above  the  combined  power  of  the  wily 
Seneca,  the  ductile  Burrhus,  the  sordid  vrmj, 
the  servile  senate,  the  impressionable  people, 
but  the  object,  the  feeling :  ''that  feeling  was 
maternal  love^  that  object  the  enipi>v  ^  ^ 
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world !"  Paternal  love  so  manifested  would  pro- 
Kablf  have  found  a  less  indulgent  and  more 
diKiiminating  judge  in  Ladjr  Morgan. 

We  most  now  take  leave  of  this  work^  leaving 
its  author  only  on  the  threshold  of  her  great 
■object ;  for^  although  the  laws  of  the  Hehrews 
and  the  Romans  still  affect  the  civil  and  political 
condition  of  women,  it  is  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  modern  times,  that  we  are 
to  find  the  growth  of  those  institutions  and 
Qsag^es  which,  without  greatly  extending  their 
legal  rights,  have  imperceptibly  mollified  their 
domestic  and  social  condition.  But  to  the  con- 
cluding portion  which  we  anticipate  of  this  work, 
we  look  forward  with  yet  greater  interest^to 
that  which  shall  reveal  the  evils,  the  injustice, 
and  the  numerous  grievances,  under  which  half 
the  fpecies  continues  to  suffer,  and  which,  advo- 


cating their  removal  and  redress,  shall  claim  for 
Woman  all  those  "  social  benefits  and  civil  rights 
which,  in  darker  and  more  unlettered  ages,  have 
been  assumed,  under  the  supremacy  of  physical 
force,  to  have  been  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
her  Master." 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lady  Morgan  has  written 
a  hrilliant  book,  and  also  made  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant heginning  of  that  grand  agitation  of  which 
symptoms  have  of  late  been  so  rife — an  announce  • 
ment  of  those  principles  which  philosophers*  have 
broached,  and  which  so  many  accomplished 
women  have  advocated,  as  those  which,  in  recog- 
nising the  natural  rights  of  their  sex,  are  to 
elevate  the  morals  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  species. 

*  We  need  only  name  Bentham,  Godwin,  and  Con« 
dorcet. 
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Soov  after  the  conHict  between  the  Coorta  of  Law  and 
the  Chnich,  which  we  narrated  in  onr  Number  for  March, 
hid  bant  forth,  it  waa  mmonred  in  the  Edinbnrf h 
Parliament  Honee,  that  a  legialatire  meaaare  was  about 
to  be  bnnif  ht  forward,  which  ahonld  create  a  popular 
feelinf  ,  in  Scotland,  in  iavonr  of  the  Whigs,  uneiampled 
rinee  the  daya  of  the  Reform  BilL  Some  membere  of 
tke  Whif  party,  lealooa  enpporten  of  the  Preebyterian 
chvch,  were  eager  to  have  the  Veto  Act  confirmed  by 
Puliamcnt ;  simply  beeante,  in  the  honesty  of  their 
bctrt^  they  ftlt  a  Aill  aaeurance  of  its  perfection,  and 
ceold  not  eooceire  the  Lefielatnre  to  be  better  occnpied 
than  in  removing  all  impedimenta  to  ite  free  action. 
There  were  others  who  had  a  rery  diftrent  «game  to 
pUy,**  to  nae  the  worda  of  the  holy  martyr  agalnet  Pree- 
Vyterianiem,  Charlee  I.  Theee  had  eeen  much  miechief 
deoe  to  the  goremment,  during  the  last  election,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  their  adherentei 
and  conceired  that,  by  a^happy  arrangement  of  circum- 
itaneci,  they  had  now  dieooyered  the  price  at  which  thia 
ietechmentof  the  enemy  would  be  bought  over.  We 
helieve  it  was  at  one  time  a  matter  of  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  money  well  spent,  were  the 
lirlc  bought  oTer  by  a  couple  of  hundred  thoueanda  for 
Chnrth  Ezteneion ;  and  thoee  to  wliom  it  occurred  that 
the  suae  thing  could  be  accompliahed  by  merely  humour- 
iaf  aeme  hot>headed  people,  and  allowing  them  to  in. 
dolfe  their  caprices  at  the  ezpenee  of  othera,  naturally 
ftlt  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  eort  of  praiae  be- 
itewed  on  the  inrentor  of  eome  machine  which  occaaiona 
a  gnat  isTing  in  capiul  and  labour.  They  found  church- 
BCB  elamoroua  for  the  Veto.  They  themaelrea  cared 
aeither  for  the  Veto  nor  the  Church,  but  they  felt  deeply 
m  the  Scottieh  county  eleetiona^  and  they  eonaidered  that 
a  cheap  method  of  gaining  them  would  be  a  most  ac* 
ccptahle  aenrice  to  the  Government. 

They  were  pretty  accurate  in  thia  oondndon,  but  their 
ynmiaea  were  not  very  eound.  It  not  nnfrequently  hap- 
ftoM  {that  great  people  throw  cold  water  on  eiforta  to 
ratify  and  aaeiet  them,  which,  to  their  humble  caterere, 
atCB  very  felidtona  projects.  It  waa  auggested,  by  thoee 
who  were  Indiflerent  to  the  matter  either  as  a  Church 
pn|«t  or  a  Whig  project,  that,  however  eligible  a 
■eaanre  ceBflrmatory  of  the  Veto  might  appear  to  the 
ntatnera  of  the  minirtry  in  Scotland,  aainlatera  would 
hare  aagadty  enough  to  eee  the  folly  of  meddling  with 
the  oiatter.  In  bringing  it  forward  they  would  have  had 
to  mcH  with  ae  much  party  oppoeltlon  aa  they  have  ex- 
Krieuoed  fai  any  of  their  attempts  at  legialation;  thoee 
of  their  beet  eupporters-Ohs  Dieaenters— who  did  not 
•ypeee  theoiy  woald  hsTS  gi?sa  them  no  aupport  |  and 


for  both  eympathy  and  reward  they  would  have  had  to 
look  to  a  daee  of  men,  who  have  allowed  no  body  in 
theee  ialanda  to  excel  them  in  a  deadly  oppoeition  to 
everything  that  involvee  or  profeaaee  to  involve  an  ex. 
tenaion  of  civil  and  religioua  liberty.  It  waa  said  that 
the  principal  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  for  Scotland,  wae 
to  auperintend  and  bring  forward  the  meaeure.  If  he  had 
not  lately  publicly  avowed  hie  connexion  with  it,  we 
would  have  given  him  credit  for  too  much  ehrewdneea  to 
be  Implicated  in  ao  foollah  a  buaineea.  Before  the  Govern^ 
ment  had  to  decide  whether  they  ahonld  move  in  the 
matter,  fortune  fovonred  them.  In  the  ehape  of  the  Perth, 
ahire  election,  with  a  teet  of  the  value  of  the  purchaae 
which  their  frienda  called  on  them  to  make.  The  clergy, 
who  loved  Toryiam  far  more  than  the  Veto,  yet  felt 
that  it  wae  neceeeary  to  do  or  eay  eomething  for  the  juat 
and  holy  cause  in  which  they  profeeaed  so  much  eathueU 
aem;  bo»  after  leaving  ground  for  much  doubt  and  mystery, 
they  got  the  Tory  candidate  to  go  to  that  half*way  ata* 
tion,  at  which  hia  own  conacience  and  theira  could  meet, 
and  there  they  received  back  the  apparent  loet  eheep  to 
their  boeom,  with  a  heartlneee  and  good  will  which  it 
waa  gratifying  to  behold. 

The  meaeure  that  would  have  been  brought  in  by  the 
authoritiee  for  Scotland,  had  the  Government  coneented 
to  legialate  on  theaubject,  waa,  aa  repreeented  in  the 
Lord  Advocate*a  communication  publiahed  in  the  newa* 
papere,  an  attempt  to  liberalize  the  Veto.  The  claaa  In 
whom  the  Aanchiae,  If  we  may  ao  term  It,  waa  to  be 
placed,  wae  not  to  be  the  heada  of  famlliee  in  communion 
with  the  church,  nor  yet  merely  the  male  membere  of 
the  congregation  In  communion  with  the  church,  but 
aimply  *^  the  male  membere  of  the  congregation  of  twenty* 
one  yeara  of  age,  atanding  on  a  roll,  to  be  annually  made 
up  under  the  direction  and  euperintendence  of  the  min* 
later  and  klrk«eeealon."  There  le  a  degree  of  liberality 
ill  the  terma  of  thia  propoaal  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  have  made  it  very  offenaive  to  the  Church ;  for  it 
la  quite  impoeeible  that  they  could  deviae  a  qualifica- 
tion over  which  they  could  exerdee  eo  complete  adeepot- 
lam  aa  that  of  the  communion  ;  yet,  there  la  quite  enough 
of  the  old  leven  in  the  meaeure  to  vitiate  iu  liberality. 
Thia  roll  to  «  be  annually  made  up  in  every  pariah  within 
one  month  after  the  last  eacrament  in  each  year,  mmier 
ihe  direcliom  and  »uperini€ndene§  of  ths  miniiUr  and 
kirk-usiian/*  would  etUl  give  the  Church  the  power  of 
moulding  the  cooatituency  at  iU  will ;  nor,  though  it  la 
aaid  that  the  roll  ahall  conaiat  « aa  well  of  non-com- 
munieanta  as  communicantai'*  are  there  any  neane  by 
which  the  kirk-eeeaion  could  be  prevented  ftom  limiting 
the  list  entirely  to  the  latter  body.    The  Lord  Adfocato 
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tioQ  of  ineinl>fn  of  the  congregatioq,  when  eommunioii 
wu  i|ot  taken  at  the  excltuiTe  test.**  If  the  qualifica* 
lloB  rnuft  be  mn  ecdeifai tieal  one,  certainly  there  might 
ho  raoh  a  diSenlty  i  but  if  hit  Lordship  oonid  haye  Ten. 
tared  to  difpensewith  (ht  minlsUr  and  kirlc-seioioa, 
would  not  the  simple  possession  of  a  seat,  by  payment  or 
any  other  tenure,  be  9  gnallfication  both  simple  and 
CKpedlent  ? 

It  is  another  ftature  of  the  Lord  AdTOoates'  plan,  that^ 
Imtead  of  the  Veto  being  positiTo,  by  the  distent  of  a 
minority,  it  shi^U  be  negatife,  procoediug  on  the  absenoe 
qf  i(  *^  call"  by  a  majority.  The  reason  stat^  ia«-'<  The 
system  of  dissent  is  in  itself  liable  to  objection,  particu- 
larly as  respects  the  presentee,  whose  character,  it  was 
thonght,  would  bt  less  affected  by  a  i^ero  ihilnre  to  ob- 
tain $  oonfDinpce  M  a  call,  than  by  a  positive  distent  t 
an  objection  which  a^qniret  more  force  on  the  supposi* 
tion  of  reasons  being  assigned  without  any  judicial 
dedtioii  on  their  Talidiiy."  Thia  reason  is  pretty  sound; 
but  lu  aRpliattioA  to  tha  eaie  Mily  sliews  tha  difleulty 
of  rationalizing  anything  connected  with  an  Establithtd 
Church.  If  the  want  of  concurrence  in  a  call  should 
proceed  from  the  dreumttance  of  a  majority  not  coming 
forward  in  any  fonuy  then  the  eflict  of  ik  would  b«^ 
to  a  oortaitt  toEttBt,  nentral  s  II  would  ihew  luko- 
wnminttt^  at  leaat^  towaidt  tho  piiMuItt^  but  oould 
not  bo  adduced  at  thowi«(  thut  thfro  wat  a  dit||nct 
antipathy  to  him.  In  practice,  howeyer,  the  result  of 
such  a  system  would  undoubtadly  be^  that  one  presentee 
would  bo  njeded  after  anolhoiv  without  there  l«lng  any 
thing  Ihrther  to  his  prejudice  than  that  a  majority  of  the 
male  members  of  the  congregation  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  manlftit  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  on  one 
tide  or  the  otheiv  On  the  other  hand,  if  It  was  meant 
that,  081  tho  otCBslon  of  the  tonetituency  being  atsembled. 
If  a  majority  of  thoie  who  happened  to  be  preteni  did 
not  positlfoly  oonenr,  the  preeentee  should  be  rejected,  It 
It  dti&eult  to  see  how  the  proceeding  could  in  any  way 
haye  less  eflbot  on  hit  eharacter  than  the  simple  plan  of 
distent  It  is  merely  a  different  way  of  putting  the  yote^ 
and  saying,  *«  Do  yon  agree  I**  Inttead  of  saying,  ^  Do  you 
•bjeet  9**  If  a  certain  number  of  men,  attembled  in  a  room, 
are  atked  if  they  will  accept  a  man  at  their  pastor,  and 
do  not  do  to,  they  are^  certainly,  not  more  lenient  with 
him,  than  if  they  simply  rejected  him*  We  hare  argued 
on  thii  aMematlye,  bcoaute  the  termt  of  the  heads  of  the 
bill  appear  to  bo  amblguoualy  aspnoted.  They  are  at 
fellow  I— 

^Thal  h«ra«l|or,  in  OBflpyingthnrngh  the  settlement  of  a 
wMk*  i^  99J  IN^iflb  U;  when  tbopreeentation  and  tho 

Eientee"^  letter  of  acceptance,  w^tl^  tho  certiftoi^e  oi 
Iw^ing  (^o^liiied  liy  uJung  the  oatha  to  Qovenunont, 
\  hikve  been  dulv  lodgpd  wHh  ^ho  Presbytery,  and  by 
them  sustained  to  the  effect  of  their  proeeedii\g  to  the 
moderation  of  a  call  in  his  fovour,  the  said  caII  snail  not 
be  subeerib^  by  a  ^u^rity  of  the  male  memben  of  the 
oongregation,  of  twenty-one  yearg  of  a^  (standing  on  a 
foil,  to  bo  annually  mado  up  under  the  direotion  and  eo- 
yestaiftcndenoo  of  Uio  minister  and  kiifc-eesdon,)  who  shall 
MaornUo  in  oongrepition  on  tho  oooaaion  of  modoratfaisf 
^erein^  the  pvesentiUpnin  Crtout  of  wch  petoatoeah^ 

SVMMi  iul  and  l>o  null  and  yoid^    And  it  ibiUl  not  bo 
ymX  for  the  patron  on  occasion  of  tho  same  vac^noy  tA 
rei^ew  tjie  pr^tcAtatm  lA  fi^Your  of  auoh  (ur^acntco^* 

The  other  arrangementtj  In  at  fkr  at  they  mpect 
tteond  and  ftirther  prettntationt,  and  the  use  of  the  f'u# 
devoluium  by  the  i^esbytery,  are  matters  of  detail  which 
do  not  much  afl^  the  principle  of  the  measure;  and  all 
wt  haye  to  remark  on  them  is,  that  they  appear  to  be 
rather  too  complicated  to  be  put  in  practice  at  any  con- 
iMerablt  distance  ftoqi  the  non-intmsion  luminaries  of 
the  Bar. 

Belbre  Goyemmtittt  had  fia^Vj  decided  on  their  course^ 
|he  Public  w«ro  aonnewhat  startled  by  the  announcement 
ftvm  Lord  Abehleen,  that,  if  miniiters  declined  coming  for- 
ward, ho  would  take  the  settlement  of  this  question  on 
hit  own  shoulders.  Herf  was  a  certain  instrument  of 
popularity  |o|ng  a-begging ;  the  Whigs  were  afraid  to 
t«nch  1^  Icit  i^  mi|ht  bnm  their  ilngfn  |  but  popular 


hits  ar^  now  en  rftra,  and  to  fowofthMn,  at  an^taci^ 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Tories,  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
let  this  pass  them — at  least  without  taking  it  home  for 
inspeetioq.  Such  were  the  ylews  which  the  public  took 
of  the  motiyes  of  the  Tories  when  Lord  Abei^een  fncs- 
fuUy  declared  his  intention  of  clearing  up  all  diftcoltiti^ 
and  Itord  Melboaroe  bowed  an  intimation  to  the  affkt  of 
«« Wo  wish  you  luck  o*  the  priae,  man."  1$  would 
appear,  however,  that,  after  taking  it  home  for  inspection, 
his  Lordship  found  this  same  Veto  a  yery  different 
article  flfom  what  ho  expected ;  but,  then,  ho  had  made 
the  purphato«*4it  «  public  auction  too-iand  it  must  be 
cQViai  empior ;  the  goods  could  not  bo  rotumsd^  The 
more  he  ei^apined  th?  subject,  in  all  its  beaiings,  tlie 
deeper  seems  to  have  been  his  diilike;  till,  at  Lit,  it 
settled  down  in  positive  avorsion  and  hatred ;  and  he 
marches  along  to  the  House  of  Lords  brimful  of  wrath, 
openi  upon  the  Veto  as  formidable  an  ^ttaelt  a^  the  tout. 
esy  of  the  Upper  House  to  the  clergy  wUl  permit,  sod 
dashes  In  the  face  of  those  who  were  running  at  kii 
horie*s^hcels,  to  catch  the  douceur,  at  efl^ctual  a  permanent 
suppression  of  tho  Veto  as  an  act  of  Parlianstnt  oia  ts. 
This,  we  believe,  ii^  in  general,  the  feeling  of  the  PaUic 
on  the  point.  If  it  be  a  true  feeling — if  it  be  the  case 
that  Lord  AbeidoeB  hat  osrtlniy  ovoriookod  tho  odhm 
<ifctefofisMs  whidli  hna  onsbittarod  tho  whole  of  thU  coo. 
teit,  and  haa  looked  upon  it  at  a  more  row  among  good 
noighbovii^  ^hioh  >  little  friendly  intorftrence  will 
pacify,  we  suspect  he  will  find  himself  much  mistaken. 
But  ther^  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter,  miicb 
mom  favourable  to  hit  Lordship*s  acuteneos  and  dcx. 
tcrity.  This  very  ^eytlonable-looking  propotal  for  fet- 
tling the  question  may  be,  after  all^  the  more  result  of 
his  Lordships  superior  knowledge  of  human  nature,  sod 
may  be  founded  on  a  b^ld  eitimate  of  tho  batenois  and 
profligacy  of  tho  dergy.  The  ntea«nre  deniet  the  Veto  ta 
any  dass  of  the  conmgation,  while  it  tncreases  the 
power  of  the  church.  May  it  not,  then,  bo  brought  for- 
ward on  the  principle  on  which  the  smuggler  ofien  s 
bribe  to  the  custom-house  oflcers  f  «  Content  to  take  i 
third  part,"*  tayt  hit  Lordship,  •*  sink  the  daimt  of  <  the 
Chrittian  people,*  and  you  shall  hayo  all  that  it  giveo,  to 
yourtelvet,'* 

Lord  Aberdeen't  project  It  for  more  tlmple  than  the 
Lord  Advocated  t  a  great  part  of  it,  indee4»  Is  devoted  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  old  Scottish  statutes  which 
haye  given  power  and  influence  to  the  Church.  The  000- 
stltutional  disposal  of  the  queition  It  ooDlalned  in  the 
following  portiont  of  dantee :-« 

■^The  Proibytoryi.  «r  1^  Comnitteo  of  th«ir  nnmbsr. 
shall  meet,  after  duo  QioUQe«  at  tho  taid  church*  and  ihsil 
intimate,  tnat  if  any  one  or  more  persons^  being  in  reguUr 
communion  with  the  church,  and  of  f^U  af(e,  and  stsndiQg 
upontheeommunlon-roU  of  the  parish,  tobemad«  opfaiflifh 
manner  at  tho  church  may  dlroct,  have  any  olgection,  of 
any  kind,  to  tho  individual  to  preoented,  or  any  icesoo 
toatatei^ateathitBOttlemont  hs  that  nariiK,  and  aganst 
hit  giftt  an4  qnalitleo  for  tfaa  ouio  el  tbo  taki  paiith,  hot 
which  objeotiona  or  loitgnt  d«  not  iwfor  WAttor  of  ehaqit 
againat  tho  preoenteoh  to  bo  nrooecuted  and  followed  out 
aooording  to  the  fosms  and  dutdyline  of  tho  church ;  tho 
Presbytery  are  rwdy,  okher  then  or  at  thdr  next  meet- 
ing, to  receive  the  same  in  writings  or  ta  UTplto  down  the 
same  hi  their  Minutes  hi  the  form  and  manner  which  each 
oommunicante  may  desire ;  whioh  objec^ona  or  reasoos 
shall,  withottt  delay,  bo  folly  eonoklered  and  dlqioeedof 
by  the  Prcebytory  by  whom  they  aro  to  bo  oognoaocd  sad 
detennined,  00  ahaU  bo  leforrod  by  tte  Ptatbytcry  to  the 

Superior  Cttwah  Conitt,fot  dooitioB»  00  tho  riosbytsry 
nmy  too  o%«te ;  tho  protentoe  and  tA  paitkt  faaringio- 
t^rott  being  howd  ha  either  otpo  on  tho  aam^ 

''An4boit  forther  enacted,  that  if  ihopiosbytey  « 
other  Church  Court  ehall  be  of  opinion,  duo  regard  being 
had  to  the  wholo  ciroqmstanoee  and  condition  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  to  the  spiritual  wdfore  and  edification  of  the 
peoplo,  that,  hi  respect  of  any  of  the  said  ol^^ctkos  ^ 
reatont,  tho  hsdhridoa)  nretented  ought  not  to  be  settled 
in  the  gald  partdi,  tho  frosbytery  or  othor  Chweh  Coozt 
ahall  sot  forth  and  tpeeay,  hi  their  doUvoianoe,  tho  spsrisi 

ground  or  gfomidt  on  wioh  it  b  foundod,  and  hi  lemeca 
of  wiaob^ft»dthat  tJiopnamtoe  kiotoffaHM  <or 
thai  ohargo;  in  whioh  oxeit,  they  thaU  Inlbato  thdr 

cl«UTer94Pe  >»wUgft  ttep«P<BH^(ic  ^t>»  jutWPs  ^ 
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dttllfliaeopoiihiMV  pom  to  ima»  «noi|ie|  pnt^|«Maii| 
vithiii  the  period  presoribed  by  Uw.^ 

Bjthe  iiKsent  legul  practice^  the  congregation  nay 

Kite  objections  to  a  presentee,  which,  if  the  Pretbytery 

oMiidir  the m  valid,  will  be  a  yrotind  for  reftitinf  ordina- 

tin.   Thm  elgoetioM,  however,  to  bf  eibctaal«  mntt  be 

ftmUd  en  the  flzed  Uw  of  the  Church.  They  must  hare 

hm  itartfd,  |iot  for  the  occasion,  of  against  the  particular 

■in,  hat  prearranged  to  Tapply  to  aU  occasions  and  all 

Bco.    By  Lord  Aberdeen's  measure,  however,  the  Pres- 

kjtwy  an  to  have  the  power  of  rejection  on  any  cause 

wtuAtheyiiuiy  deem  goody  with  reftranoe  to  the  particttlav 

cm;  tliey  am,  in  ia^  simply  to  be  empowii'^d  to  riject 

the  pmentee  if  they  don*t  lil^e  him.    The  vast  extent  to 

vluch  the  power  of  the  clergy,  as  a  self-regulating  body, 

vodld  thai  be  increased.  Is  at  once  evident.   If  men  are  in- 

itracted  to  proceed  on  a  certain  specific  ground  in  their  ac- 

tioos,  they  irill  find  it  rery  d^cultto  jostify  themselves  for 

foUowinf  their  own  arbitrary  inclination ;  hot  if  they  are 

illewcd  their  own  ground  of  proceeding,  what  is  there 

to  chock  them  beyond  their  own  will  F    The  circnm- 

HSBCi  that  objeetions  must  be  given  In  by  nembert  of 

thi  leDgMiMiois  would  ho  but^  »  meie  nomlaal  re. 


•traint.    It  la  not  requiiitt,  ai  in  fl|g  Vele^  Uutt^a  w^ 

jority  should  object  t  the  ceremony  may  be  performed 
by  <(  any  one  or  more  persona  {*  and  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  f^  case  should  eyer  occur  where  ^ope  or  more 
pei'sons*'  Gfuinot  he  influenced  by  an  active  Presbytery 
to  open  the  door  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 

Thie  is,  on  the  whole,  a  tempting  bribe  for  the  Church, 
and  wt  wait  with  eome  curiosity  to  see  whether  or  not 
it  wtU  be  taken.  If  it  be,  then  we  sbaU  have  lived  in 
an  age  when  a  wond^rfvl  operation  has  baati  performed, 
and  an  act  of  Parliament  has  either  altered  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  inverted  the  understapding  of  se.i 
veral  hundred  clergymen.  The  ground  on  which  all  the 
Tlolent  proceedings  of  the  churchmen  bare  been  vindicat- 
ed, has  been,  that  they  have  not  been  acting  acoording 
to  their  oarn  reason  or  their  yfewe  of  expediency,  but  ao« 
cording  to  the  vievTtbey  have  obtained  of  their  Master'i 
will.  It  is  a  bold  thought  in  a  statesmaa  to  convince 
them  by  act  of  Parliament,  either  that  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  has  taken  a  new  turn,  or 
that  His  servants  have  totally  mistaken  ite  nature.  It 
if  said  by  tha  observant,  that  there  are  already  atrang 
syau^toipa  of  a  diapoaition  to  give  way* 


LITEKARY  R]g:QISTER, 


and  alvflf  M#  Mh9re9  of  ih§  Me4U§rra»$an^  t»« 
tMmg  FUm  to  Aigier9,  Egifpt^FaluHM,  T^r^ 
4«.  Sfc.  Sfc.  By  W.  R.  Wilde.  9  yolmpM, 
royal  ocUTti. 

Thi  aatlior  of  theee  entertaining  volomee  a  medical 
■sa— traveUed  with  all  the  applianees  and  meaaa  which 
mj  MBdsg  tiaTelliag  iastmetive  and  plcaeant.  Ha  aa* 
csBpsaied  a  wealthy  gentleman,  la  dellcato  health,  who 
Tsysgid  hi  hie  •«»  yaeht,  of  190  tana  barthan,  and  who 
asi  aaipli  si^plied  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  i  entire 
fmkm,  to  follow  inclination,  and  abundant  leiinre  ln« 
ctafaL  The  plan  of  travel  gave  much  ffcedon;  and  while 
it  cot  eff  waio  opportanitiee  of  etrange  adTeatuiee,  ^nd 
the  vsipfsrs  many  of  the  privationa  and  Ineonvenienece  to 
wtuch  iBfelleia  are  everywhere  expoeed.  M v  Wilde  had 
oeo  e^isst,  strictly  pnlMsionalf  namely,  eNaiafo  ;  eepe- 
ciaUy  as  cliasato  la  sabservicnt  to  the  care  of  the  BngUah 
■•lady,eaaeaipptioB  i  and  he  returned  with  a  oenviettOB 
of  the  sapeilorlty  of  Madeira,  and  the  Caaarlea  genea- 
sUy,  eioi  every  other  locality  which  he  Tiaited.  He  haa^ 
BOl  DOflieled  natural  history  and  botany,  nor  any  ob- 
j«t  ia  ssiwee  of  popniar  interest;  but  the  work,  on  the 
«hol%  is  anprofoeeional,  and  an  exceedingly  entertaining 
nmi  af  travel,  by  a  quick,  vreU«lnformed,  Intelligent 
ehMnei^  and  lively  narrator.  Although  vumy  readera 
hawse  recently  gone  over,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nearly 
the  BUM  growid  with  La  Martina,  Mr  Stephana  the 
Anriean,  L«iid  Lyndsay,  Dr  Cnmming^  and  Mrs  Brongk. 
tea,  m  pramlaa  oar  readere  much  gratification  in  accoa- 
leaiiog  Mr  Wilda  In  hif  Toyaginga  and  visltSi  We  must 
ny  that  Mr  Wilde  haa  been  led  rather  too  far  ont  of  hia 
f  npw  sphcK  by  tiia  foahion  of  the  hoar,  In  tracing  eo|n« 
oitom,  ""tV'g*^,  and  the  lolfilaMnt  of  Scriptnra  pv<w 
Phscin^  is  tha  olgeeta  whisk  foU  under  his  obsarvathm. 

7%e  Lifi  an4  Oeniu^  ^  Jfiubem* 
TUswork  la  translate^  from  the  German  of  Dr  Waagen» 
Dirfctor  of  the  Royal  QaUery  at  B^Uq,  by  Robert  K 
Nod,  Eo^  TlM  naiiie  Qf  Wn^Kf ft  U  already  fomlliar  to 
the  Wrent  a^  ftft  in  this  coantry,  \j  hia  a^le  wcirk  9% 
''Art and  Aftiall  In  Bn|(and.**    A  iketck  of  the  Ufa 


apd  genioi  of  Rabe9«  intpadnaea  erIUcal  aoHeM  af  tha 
naateroui  celebrated  pieten  of  thii  fer^a  paialer,  wboee 
exceUe^ces,  paailliaeitie^  and  dafaoti^  ai^  jnstly  appra- 
ciated  by  the  aoi}o4  jodgmapt  aqd  diaarlmipaUai  taale  of 
hia  critic  and  ^rapbavsi  Tbe  w«f k  pgwaups  addiUonal 
l^tereety  (ram  eo  many  of  tlie  maaterpiecei  of  Rnbena 
bfing  in  ^ha  oollectioai  of  tM»  fif^tTfi  where  they  were 
eeep  hy  Dr  Waagen,  Mrs  Jas^esoa  haf  added  a  conaider* 
a^le  number  of  DlustratlTa  an4  critical  no^  to  the 
Tolumai  wlUcm  aa  ba|l(a  \^  mW«^  !•  handsomely 
prints  and  go|  ap. 

JSarfy  i)ay#  lifike  SecUiy  %f  Frim^.    By  Maty 
AnnKelty,    Pp,  471. 

This  le  a  compilation  ftom  the  Memalia  and  Jaomala 
of  Geoi««  Fox,  and  tha  moat  faouikaUe  IndWIdaala 
among  the  flast  Qoakerai  It  giree  a  circumstantial  aa* 
coont  of  tha  peneantione  they  anderweot  while  exempll<t 
f yinf  what  they  conaldand  tha  ahediepoe  of  folth.  The 
authevasa  appears  to  paatidpata  af  the  forvid  andcnt  aphrit 
of  tha  aeott  which,  alas  I  haa  griavonaly  aaoled  down  In 
theaa  latter  liaiMa.  She  displays  tenderness  for  ovan  the  on- 
daubted  fonatMam  which  mingled  with  tha  pore  aeal  of 
the  fiial  Frienda. 

Either  Cktplejf'i  HUtory  of  Shverp  and  U9 

JhoKthn, 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  work.  Tha 
authoress  has  added  an  appendix,  bringing  down  her  his- 
tory to  the  abolition  of  the  negro-apprenticeship  system  | 
but  she  takes  no  notice  of  the  disclosures  lately  made  In 
Parliament,  and  thiough  the  writings  of  Mr  Buxton,  Mr 
TumbuU,  and  others.  Slavery  U  abolUhed  by  the  British 
I^glsUiturs;  but  slavery,  as  i(  affects  the  myriads  of  Aftica, 
la  more  rampant  than  ever. 
The  Booh  of  4|rfMy.   By  Qf  qig«  Agar  Hansard. 

This  la  a  handaaiaa  ai^  entertaining  Tolimcb  4iep.lay« 
lug  mqch  antiquarian  )aamiafnp4al«i  poetical  tatta.  ItU 

lUpstiatad  with  awMnme  goad  and  aPF^V^a^  designs  3 
a  portrait  of  bar  Maiasty*  in  an  arebary  coetnme,  Uking 
precedence.  It  |s  likely  to  become  popular  u  an  Eng. 
lish  ubla.boQlK>  f«  vhich  i|  1%  ^^  by.matlw  and  (QXm, 
exceedingly,  w^  ad^ptei}* 
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Memoin  of  a  Priioner  of  State,  in  the  Fortress 
ofSpeilberg.    By  Alexander  Andryane,  Com. 
panion  in  Captivity  of  Count  Confalonieri. 
Thif  interecting  nairatiTe  has  been  completed  to  the 
English  reader,  by  the  translation  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Memoirs ;  and  the  whole  Is  reissned  in  two  handsome 
T«lnmcs.    A  more  complete  illustration  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  absoluHtm,  not  as  it  was  in  the  dark  and  cruel 
middle  ages,  but  as  it  flourishes  now  in  the   face  of 
European  cirillsatioD,  does  not  exist.    Those  who  wish 
to  learn  how  iht  patriarehal  andpattrnal  gorernment  of 
Austria  exercises  its  mild  paternal  power,  may  read  here ; 
and  henceforth  hate  «  mild'despotism**  with  a  more  per- 
ftct  hatred.    The  narrative  is  fall  of  character    and 
interest.     Ic  is  translated  into  English  by  an  Italian 
gentleman,  Signior  Prandi,  with  spirit,  accuracy,  and 
grace,  which  ought  to  put  many  native  writers  on  their 
good  behaviour.    Our  notice  of  the  first  part  of  the  boolc, 
upon  its  publication,  fully  explained  its  nature.    The 
latter  portion  is  not  less  affecting  as  a  personal  history, 
nor  less  instructive  as  a  moral  and  political  lesson. 
Persecution  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia. 
Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had  restored  the 
old  monarchiea  of  the  Continent  to  their  propriety,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  his  councillors,  took  it  into  their  wise 
heads  that  social  order  would  be  best  maintained  in  future, 
by  strict  conformity  in  religion.     They  therefore  dic- 
tated that  the  Lutheran  religion  should  cease  throughout 
the  kingdom,  or  be  swamped  in  the  favoured  sect,  *<  The 
Reformed  Church.*'  As  a  preparatory  measure,  a  new 
liturgy  was  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  Church,  by 
order  of  the  king ;  and  although  tome  of  the  clergy  at 
first  opposed  this  act  of  tyranny,  the  majority,  between 
fiattery  and  fear,  finally  acquiesced.   Latterly,  symptoms 
of  oppoaltion  broke  out,  and  nineteen  Lutheran  ministers 
in  all,  in  1835,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  publicly  re-' 
nounoed    the  king-commanded  new  form  of  worship. 
The  struggle,  in  its  leading  features^  and  in  principle, 
resembles  that  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  though  neither  perseoution  nor  resistance  has 
pn>ceeded  in  Prussia  to  anything  like  the  nme  extent. 
There  havebeen  someflnea  and  imprisonments,  and  quarter- 
Ings  of  soldiers,  though  wefind  no  singlecase  worse  than  that 
of  John  Thorogood,  or  the  unfortunate  victim  of  spiritual 
persecution,  who  was  lately  worried  out  of  life  in  Wales. 
The  conventicles  of  the  recusant  Prussian  Lutherans  have 
been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  dispersed  by  the  military, 
but  with  no  injury  to  life  or  limb,  though  a  few  prisoners 
were  made  among  those  who  preferred  their  own  old 
liturgy  to  the  new  one  with  which  his  Majesty  had 
graciously  supplied  them.    A  good  many  of  these  poor 
people  have  latterly  emigrated  with  their  pastors ;  and 
the  appearance  of  eompanies  of  them,  last  summer,  at 
Newcastle,  Hull,  and  other  ports,  has  drawn  attention  to 
this  religious  feud  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  a 
portion  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  awakened  sym- 
pathy. A  division  of  them  went,  some  time  since,  to  South 
Australia,  where  their  frugal,  industrious,  and  persevering 
German   habits^    must    make^  them  valuable    settlers. 
Others  are  ibllowiog  in  the  same  direction.    The  narra- 
tive of  this  persecutioii  and  subsequent  emigration,  or 
rather  the  bundle  of  little  narratives  drawn  up  by  the 
different  pastors,  has  just  been  translated,  and  will  be 
perused  with  interest  by  those  who  may  at  the  same 
time  inquire  how  it  comes  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
grants  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to  the  Protestant  ex- 
ilsi  of  ZUlerthal  who  hare  lately  left  the  Catholic  Church, 


while  he,  at  the  same  moment,  by  spiritual  tyranny,  com- 
pels his  own  subjects  to  forsake  their  fatherland.  Unlen 
the  Prussian  Government  see  the  impolicy  and  injaitice 
of  this  enforced  conformity  in  religion,  it  is  probable  that 
many  more  of  the  persecuted  will  follow  those  who  hsvc 
already  gone  to  South  Australia  and  the  United  Sutes. 

One  object  of  the  publication  of  this  narrative  if,  to 
make  the  distressed  circumstances  of  these  German  ezilci 
known  to  the  religions  world,  and  obtain  for  them  peca- 
niary  aid.  There  is  another  class  of  his  sabjecto  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  persecutes,  of  which  vrm  hear  not  a 
word  in  this  narrative ;  though  entire  freedom  of  con- 
science is  just  as  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  as  to  the 
Lutheran  Protestant,  and  quite  as  much  his  right 

Luther  and  his  Times. 
This  is  a  Glasgow  reprint  of  a  Boston  publication,  of  a 
popular  and  useful  kind;  and  one  written  in  that  livelyaBd 
dramatic  atyle  which  preserves,  as  far  aa  is  practicable,  the 
very  words  of  Luther  in  the  more  remarkable  eoier. 
gencies  of  his  life. 

The  New  RoMnson  Crusoe. 

A  dialogue  between  a  father  and  his  children,  trans- 
lated from  the  French ;  and  intended  for  a  great  improviv 
ment  (so  far  as  education  or  moral  training  Is  concerned) 
upon  De  Poe*s  immortal  narrative.  Comparisons  are 
odious ;  but  the  new  Robinson  Crusoe  is,  nevertheleis,  an 
amusing  and  instructive  book.  By  the  adoption  of  Eof- 
lish  names  for  towns  and  persons,  the  tranalator  has  jodi- 
cioosly  naturalized  the  work . 
The  Construction  of  the  Ark,  and  Steam  Natiga- 

tion  to  India.     By  William  Radford,  R.  N. 

"  What  possible  connexion  can  there  be  between  tht 
construction  of  Noah's  Ark  and  Steam  Navigatiea  to 
India  ?*'  exclaims  the  reader.  «  Were  it  vessels  for  the 
transport  of  convicts  or  pauper  emigraata  to  Australia, 
there  might  be  some  ground  of  inquiry,**  Mr  Radford  is 
not  of  this  opinion. 

It  seems  that  vessels  of  the  imagined  build  of  the  Atk 
are  employed  at  this  day  on  the  Seine  and  the  Daonbt; 
and  the  coal-barges  of  the  Thames,  and  the  MVf-4fyr 
which  come  up  from  Rochester  and  Chatham,  and  so  ftr 
off  as  Wisbeach,  with  bricks,  stones^  bay,  and  other  lum- 
bering cargoes,  are  all  a  sort  of  ark  on  the  original 
model ;   so  were  the  gabarlty  we  imagine,  which  woe 
wont  to  ply  on  the  Clyde.    This  gentleman  would  have 
iron  steamers,  in  the  fashion  of  the  ark,  coosCrueied  Ar 
the  India  trade,  to  sail  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    He 
calculates  that  the  voyage,  of  the  lighter  vessels  Ibr  pai* 
sengers,  may  be  performed  in  forty  days  from  LomIm 
to  Calcutta,  calling  at  the  Cape,  Manritioa,  Poote  de 
Galle,  Madras,  and  Bengal.     Mr  Radford  is  a  gentlseua 
of  magnificent    ideas.      Besides   the    iron-ark   Indian 
steamers,  which   would  possess   all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  best  London  hotels,  he  would  have  aJss 
bulkly  Blower  steamers  for  goods,  some  of  them  to  tram- 
port  horses  from  the  Pampas  by  eight  or  nine  Itoa- 
dred  at  a  time,  to  mount  our  Indian  cavalry,  who  hunt 
at  present,  indifferent  horses.     We  fear  Mr  Radford,  in 
his  projected  <«  leviathans  afioat,**  or  improved  arkiy  for* 
gets  the  morsel  of  the  wisdom  of  our  anceiton,  wbick 
speaks  of  the  folly  of  risking  too  many  ^gga  in  one 
basket     But,  on  the  other  hand,  without  holdnesi  and 
enterprise  the  Pacific  will  never  be  bridged.    Mr  Rad- 
ford*s  ingenious  speculations  are  worthy  of  attention;  and 
he  stops  the  mouths  of  the  sceptical  and  the  timid,  whm 
he  remarks,  that  it  is  scarce  ten  years  since  the  iteam- 
vessel  ventured  out  on  the  open  sea ;  not  above  thirty 
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jun  iinet  Lord  Stanhope  was  laughed  at  for  his  attempt 
to  fwia  the  iteam-bost  from  London  Bridge  to  Green. 
wich ;  nor,  we  add,  nearly  lo  long  lince  certain  graTO 
ideoUfic  profffion,  in  the  North,  had  no  ftuth  in  making 
mb  peMBgei^  by  iteam,  acrou  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

On  the  Imftrovement  and  Preservation  of  the 
Female  Figure;  with  a  new  Mode  of  Treatment 
qf  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  By  G.  B. 
ChUde,  Esq.  f 

Oneniglit  fancy  fnll  two>thirds  of  the  women  and 
|irli  of  Bngiand  crooked,  or  strongly  inclined  to  go  awry, 
from  the  nnmber  of  works  which  are  appearing  on  the 
pRTCDtioB  and  cure  of  curratnre  of  the  spine.  Mr  Childs 
hu  hif  own  mode  of  treatment,  and  his  pet  stays,  like 
hii  bifthrsn.  In  temporary  or  incipient  cases,  he  thinks 
(hat  the  steady  employment,  for  a  few  months,  of  the  re- 
canbeot  position,  with  the  employment  of  exercise,  friction, 
ltd  nunipalation,  will  generally  remoTC  the  tendency  to 
tUs  malady.  In  these  cases,  the  treatment  is  simple  and 
leUom  fsili.  Mr  Childs  dispenses  with  l>ack-boards, 
itNl  uayi,  steel  collars,  &c,  &c.,  and  strongly  commends 
Ibe  lodian  exercises.  The  reclining  boards,  so  much  in  nse^ 
and  10 highly  commended,  he  decidedly  condemns;  and 
pnpoRi,  instead  of  them,  an  extension  conch,  which  he 
emplofs  hinuslf,  and  of  which  the  inclination  is  regulated 
by  a  viodlasSi  In  yery  bad  cat^es,  he  makes  the  patients 
lie  apoD  their  Ihcee^  employing  at  the  same  time  manipn- 
latiso,  and  mechanical  extension  of  the  spine.  The  print 
nFnwating  a  poor  girl  stretched  npon  this  rack,  drives 
«  hack  to  the  causes  and  prsTention  of  spinal  disease, 
atovt  which  Mr  Childs  discourses  sensibly  enough,  going 
oTer  the  old  topics.  He  denounces  the  worse  than  use- 
ktt  tartan  of  issues  and  setons. 

A  Mother's  Reminiseenees  for  a  Course  o/Read^ 
ing  and  Instruction,  addressed  to  her  Daughter. 
By  Mrs  Borron. 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen^  this  lady  directs  her  daughter 
to  read  the  Bible,  of  course,  <<  Beveridge  on  (he  Trinity,** 
<*  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,'*  Goldsmith's  Abridge- 
Bttta  of  Hiitories,  the  Abb6  Tressau'i  Heathen  Mytho- 
%,  and  Goldsmith*s  Natural  History.  For  works  to 
take  up,  there  are  Milton,  Cowper,  Pope's  Homer, 
Brydcn's  Virgil,  and  <<  Young's  Night  ThonghU;" 
tad,  for  entertainment,  «  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the 
Worid,"  <*Telemachus,"  *"  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra," 
'  Afrippins,  the  Wire  of  Germanicus,"  and  Wordsworth's 
Ballads ;  alio  ^  the  glorious  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans,"  and 
**  every  number  that  has  ever  been  published  of  Black' 
^fodTt  Magazine,**  though  Mrs  Borron  rather  fears  that 
hrr  beloved  Florence,  between  the  years  of  thirteen  and 
AftttD,  may  not  **  be  equal  to  the  redness  and  power"  of 
Oiriitopher  and  Sir  Morgan  O'Oogberty.  We  fear  so 
(M ;  and  think  the  study  had  as  well  be  delayed  for  the 
Kcood  coarse  of  reading,  commenced  after  the  young  lady 
hai  communicated,  or  from  IIAeen  to  eeventeen.  In  that 
period  she  is  to  read  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Cha- 
taohriaod's  TrsTels,  La  Martine's  ditto,  Mitford's  and 
<^Hi€s'  Greece,  and  different  ottier  historical  works^fwith 
*"  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  »  Vertot's  History  of 
^  Knights  of  Malta.'*  Byron— of  whom  fervent,  nay, 
laptoroQs  admiration  is  expressed— is  proscribed;  but 
<*  Wordsworth,  Sonthey,  Col^ridge^  Scott,  and  Campbell, 
^ther  vitiate  nor  degrade  hamanity,"  which  is  for  them 
rod  negative  praise.  Mrs  Borron  is  fond  of  "  Pollok*s 
<^Mns  of  Time,"  and  thinks  that  ^  Joanna  Baillie  has 
viitto  narrelkmsly  well."     And  now  we  get  to  the 
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novels,  which  are  to  be  <<  Scott*s,  Cooper's,  Bnlwer's  Pom- 
peii only,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels."  Miss  Bumey 
is  considered  no  great  shakes,  and  **  Clarissa,"  *'  Pamela,** 
and  ''  Grandison,"  are  felt  very  '<  prolix"  by  Mrs  Borron. 
<<  Smollett  and  Fielding  are  not  sufficiently  chaste  to  bo 
admitted  into  a  lady's  library."  Mrs  Borron  has  not  read 
their  works.  '*  Indeed,"  she  says,  ^*  1  could  not ;"  so 
having  tried  and  failed  in  mastering  snoh  atrocities  aa 
<*  Joseph  Andrews,"  or  <*  Humphrey  Clinker,"  she  must 
be  held  pardoned.  After  seventeen,  the  principal  studisa 
of  the  youog  lady  should  he  logic,  m#rality,  (by  whichy 
probably,  morals  is  meant,)  and  physics.  Though  the 
novels  of  Fielding  are  pollution,  *<it  is  necessary  for 
you*'— the  lady  exhorts  her  daughter— ^^<  to  become  per« 
fectly  conversant  with  the  mythology  of  the  heathens.'^ 
Yet  the  young  lady  is  warned  against  the  evil  example  o^ 
the  gods  arid  goddesses,  as  against  the  infidelity  of  Gibbon, 
and  that  **  daring  pen  of  beauty  and  immorality"  (By« 
ron's,  to  wit)  ^  which  transfixed  the  world,  whose  scorn 
his  earlier  life  had  buflPetted."  The  young  lady  may  now 
try  the  « Fairy  Queen;"  but  her  main  reading  from 
seventeen  onward  is  to  be  classical — t.  «.,  translations  of 
the  Grecian  dramatists^  including  Aristophanes }  of  couxae 
and  the  Roman  historians. 

We  are  not  severe  or  snarling  critics.  With  a  perftetly 
harmless  book,  however  silly,  we  never  interfere.  It 
may  do  some  good,  and  it  helps  to  keep  the  paper-mills 
and  printing  presses  going ;  but  we  have  less  forbearance 
with  shallow  presumption.  Had  this  lady  been  content 
to  confine  her  directions  to  her  own  daughter  and  her 
own  desk,  there  would  have  been  no  harm  done ;  nor  can 
then  be  much  as  it  is,  unless  English  mothers  of  the 
middle  class  may  look  here  for  a  guide  in  directing  their 
daughters*  reading,  and  find  certainly  not  the  most  judi- 
cious. Look  to  the  hash  recommended  to  a  girl  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen : — nothing  in  itself  objectionable,  but 
surely  much  that  is  unsuitable  to  so  young  a  female  stu- 
dent. But  as  the  young  lady  specially  addressed,  is  stiU, 
it  would  appear,  in  arms,  her  mother,  who  has  begun 
to  concoct  plans  of  education,  as  early  as  Mr  Shandy  or 
Martinus  Scriblerus  for  their  ofipring,  may  have  leisuro 
to  reconsider  and  mature  her  course  of  female  study 
within  the  next  twelve  years. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Arundel;  a  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution.    By 

Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Baronet.    3  toIs. 

The  author  of  this  Ule  has  had  the  courage  to  subject 
himself  to  a  seven  ordeal;  and  to  say  that  he  has  got 
well  through  it,  is  no  mean  praise.  The  scenes  into 
which  he  has  plunged— the  remarkable  persons  he  has 
ventured  to  revivify  and  place  befon  the  reader— are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  the 
world's  tumultuary  history  ;  and  they  are  of  yesterday. 
Time  has  not  yet  thrown  that  haie  around  them  which 
subserves  the  purposes  of  the  fictionist  i  they  are  familiar 
to  our  eyes,  recollections,  and  associations ;  and,  if  not 
brought  forward  with  truth  and  animation,  they  must  be 
oeruin  to  experience  an  indifferent  reception.  The  pri- 
vate story  or  roniance,  though  iu  developement  most  have 
cost  the  author  great  care,  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  details 
of  the  work  evince  immense  labour  and  paina,)  the  private 
story  is  in  no  ways  remarkable.  The  Queen,  (Marie 
Antoinette,)  the  personages  of  the  Court;  with  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  progress^ 
marked  by  succssai?e  scents  and  epochs,  ftvm  the 
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bliiif  0f  Ibt  ff^<  MM  to  the  trinmf bant  oipiptifiii  of 
|ht  BtpiibUcftii  army  in  Italy — whtn  Anindel,  lapMly 
prompt*^  acti  aa  a  gtnerM  nnte  Biumapart#<^li>rm  the 
mlyept  ipatter  of  the  tala. 

4niDdel  ii  a  yoi^nf  BngUsboiai,  of  good  birth  and  no 
fprtni^f^  wb^  baring  been  expelled  Itobi  the  Univerrity 
for  a  panee  wbieb  doee  him  bononr,  ilnde  hie  profeedonal 
prqpp^tf  blaeted,  and  ii  induced  to  go  to  P^ria— to  which 
a^p  opening  f  oenea  of  the  Hevolution  we?f  then  attracting 
fp  many  nobl^  ipirite— from  the  deeire  of  being  a  cloeer 
tppctatoTi  and,  perbapi,  acting  a  part  in  the  grand  diama 
fo  bopefnlly  opening*  Qnce  on  tb^  ecene,  it  wae  the 
|inthof*e  bnfineae  to  precipitate  hie  hero  into  tbeTery 
heart  of  a  Aire ;  and,  i|f:cordingly,  Anindel  comee  into 
intimate  contact  with  Mifabean,  Robeipierrp,  and  Dan- 
ton«  with  nnmeroni  lubeidiary  perwni,  on  the  one 
Bide  I  and,  pn  thp  othfr,  with  the  Queen  and  her  friende : 
both  partiee  being  moit  deeiroue  to  gain  lo  yalnable  an  ad- 
herent pr  auxiliary,  from  reepect  fiur  hie  character,  ae 
much  at  for  hie  pirobable  ufefulncee. 

The  charactera  pf  Mirabeau,  Pantos,  and  Ufihtn  of  tha 
BeTolntionary  leaders,  are  elcetchcd  in  bqld  outline ;  i^nd 
that  of  the  Queep  ie  carefully  elaborated  in  all  its  strength 
and  all  its  weakness— in  its  devoted  and  heroic  woman- 
hood, i|s  well  a|  in  the  rash,  infatuated  wilfulness  of  the 
Court-bred  and  flattered  Princeae,  blind  to  every  fatal 
conseguence  of  hef  arrogance  and  temerity,  and,  from  the 
very  brarery  of  her  natiire,  to  those  cepedally  which 
menaced  herself. 

We  regret  that  oi^  limits  do  not  at  present  admit  of  a 
more  detailed  acoonpt  of  thi«  romancei  and  that  such 
work%  like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  one  { as,  altogether, 
we  consider  4randfl  better  fitted  to  inlftl  the  requirements 
pf  the  more  qiltirated  and  critical  readers  of  historical 
^tion,  than  any  book  <|f  the  sort  that  we  hi^Tf  peniied 
forso^e 


The  Interdict.    3  yola. 

Hare  we  haTe  a  pleasing  domestic  tale,  which  reoeivei 
a  grsfeful  air  of  romance  from  the  icene  being  laid 
amidst  the  most  lecluded  and  loveliest  scenery  of  the 
loutb-wrst  of  Ireland,  and  from  its  various  gentle-bom 
personages,  being,  though  neither  improbable  existences 
nor  yet  faultless  monsters,  the  very  antipodes  of  **  the 
world*s  people.**  The  story,  apart  from  its  merits  as  a 
romance,  shews  inti|nate  a^quaiptaoice  with  the  nicest 
sbsdinp  and  most  intricate  points  of  the  genuine  Irish 
rustic  character.  The  **  boys**  of  the  glen ;  the  girls ;  the 
granniee,  who  act  as  the  mothers  In  Israel— the  Deborahs 
pf  the  tribe;  thenurseei  the  weddings i  the roa^tf  the 
barefoot  pages  or  garsoons ;  even  down  to  BretiUnqfh, 
the  Uiab  turnspit  dog«  aa  full  of  frolic  and  miscbiaf  aa 
hia  ^nman  companiooa «  and  /.oii/y  A(<l«e,  the  pld  road- 
ater,  who  might  have  been  own  brother  to  Goidamith*a 
lamona  if  i^dleback — are  all  graphically  touched  and  well 
anpi»orted.  The  city  of  Curk  affords  specimene  of  Irish 
burgbal  high  life  and  gentility ;  and  the  whole  is  per- 
?ade4  by  f  tone  of  devoted  afection  ai^d  warm  good- 
heartedness,  which  would  recommend  an  inferior  work. 
7besf  ar^  the  ligbtfr  featnree  of  the  tole  s  iu  eerione 
Ultecfit  turns  up^n  the  moat  awfnl  of  hnman  Tiaitationa 
r-hfifditary  madneaa. 

Sawkwood;  a  Kanumee  of  Italy, 

We  have  here  a  hiatorical  romance,  of  whic^  tfie  acene 
la  laid  in  Italy,  during  the  protracted  inteatine  wars  of 
it^  petty  States.  I'hough  Hawkwood — a  real  person, 
^  BnglUb  |<>idier  of  fortuni^  of  heroic  charactes— gives 


name  to  the  romanee»  the  main  baio  la  John  Gslesas 
Visconti,  nephew  of  the  Visconti  Lord  of  Milan,  oboie  i 
ambitious  enterprises  form  the  historical  portion  of  tbe 
romance  {  while  Its  softer  interest  rests  npon  the  fortenci 
of  a  young  Bnglishman,  Alfred  Nevil,  who  repain  to 
Italy,  to  serve  under  his  countryman,  Hawkwood,  wbo 
at  this  time^  commands  the  troope  of  the  Duke  of  Mitts. 
Monks,  bandits,  abbesses,  nuns,  novices,  astrolofen,  and 
Zingari,  make  up  the  usual  materiel  of  a  romance  which  ii 
of  fair  average  circulating  libiary  merit,  and  which,  poi. 
sessing  many  effective  detached  ecenee.  Is  always  prt^a- 
akUy  ftom  the  variety  of  character  and  rapidity  of  isd- 
dent. 

The  Orphan  of  NepauL 

Thie  is  a  story  illustrative  of  Hindoo  religion,  msnncn, 
and  usages.  The  heroine  imbibee  a  pure  and  dnotcd 
passion  for  a  young  Knglish  officer,  wbo  reacoes  her  from 
destruction,  when  her  village  Is  sacked  and  her  fstte 
killed ;  and  who  educates  her,  and  loves  her  as  a  brotker. 
He  is  engaged  to  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  young  ED^liili 
lady,  to  whom  he  is  deeply  attached;  and  thedcvotcdHiiHiw 
girl  proves  her  love  and  gratitude  to  her  benefutor  by 
the  most  essential  service^  sees  him  happily  married,  and 
droope  and  dies. 

Indifin  Life ;  a  Tale  qf  the  Camadc    By  Mrs 

Colonel  Hartley.    3  vols. 

An  extraordinary  production  this,  holding  mud  tki 
same  relation  to  Intelligible  Bngliab  prosi^  wbick  a 
schoolboy'a  nonaenae  verses  do  to  Latin  poetry. 


NEW  POEMa 

Nina  S/orxa;  a  Tragedj^    By  B.  ^ttcb  S. 

Troughtoo. 

An  effective  and  beautifully-written  drama,  which 
raada  well,  and,  we  should  imagine,  wonld  act  better : 
but,  on  thia  subject,  the  uninitiated  dare  not  veotoif  a 
Judgment.  The  deepest  tragic  interest  of  the  play  arini 
from  the  jealousy  of  Nina,  the  heroine,  whom  the  arti  of 
a  villain — the  lago  of  the  picce-Jead  to  aaspect  tbefideiity 
of  her  husband.  Yet  Nina  is  a  Sbakspearian  woman, 
and  vulgar  jealousy  is  not  her  feeling;  though  we  waatihi 
proper  word  to  express  that  state  of  woucded  sffettMiai 
blighted  hope,  and  iuexpressible  agony  of  r^g tet,  which 
wringa  from  the  heart  of  Othello  tbe  exclamation,— '*  Bst 
^et  the  pity  of  it,  lago  !   0  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  la^o!" 

The  Lyrice  efMre  Cornwell  Baron  ITtffea. 

This  lady  baa  collected  her  fugitive  vereea,  scattend 
through  many  of  the  lighter  periodical  worka,  iote  see 
very  neat  volume.  Their  general  character  is  already  if 
familiar  to  the  lovers  of  pretty  verses  and  elegant  li|bt 
literature,  as  to  require  no  particular  notice. 

PosMB  of  Chivalkt  and  Fabey.    By  Waltw  Pri- 

Thx  MoREA,  and  the  PnaaaNT  Statb  of  Gebsck  ;  a 
poem.    By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane. 

8iB  Elwtn  ;  a  Tragedy. 

Gleaninge.  By  Lady  Jervia. 
We  have  in  theee  <*  Gleanings'*  a  collection  of  ekftsst 
poems^  marked  by  the  delicacy  and  tendencm  of  tbe  fe- 
minine mind,  though  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkshle 
vigour  of  thought  or  depth  of  sentiment.  As  a  spccincnr 
we  shqul4  have  selected  Mar^fU  Drtam,  which,  witbest 
being  an  imitation,  has  much  of  the  eweetnefs  and  puity 
of  ftmcy  of  Bonny  KUmenys  but,  aa  it  bga  alni47 
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lypvred  is  •  periodical  work,  w%  «1ioo«  tliit  brief  frif  • 


Land  o^tli^  pMt  i^ihk  riieteor  Mtonti 
Thine  •mblem  U ;  like  thee,  it  ibone, 

Clear,  burning,  brif  Kt ; 
And,  fullen,  like  tbee, 

The  memory  of  its  Tlrld  lt|fbt 
Alone  remains.    Say,  can  it  be, 

Thit  mass  shone  as  a  satellite  i 
This  Inud  was  glory^s  diadem  ; 
Thit  Rome  the  brightest,  proudeftf  geto? 

Yes !  tho*  the  living  light  be  gone. 
Scathed  by  tbe  fire  that  gare  It  birth. 

Marked  by  the  flame  that  round  it  shone, 
The  flre-stone  lowly  falls  to  earth ; 

A  thing  more  wondroas  fiir  to  riev, 
In  this  its  dark,  Tolcanic  form, 

Than  when  athwart  the  hearens  ft  fleir, 
The  meteor  of  the  midnight  storm. 

Ai  these  nwdest  gleanings  in  the  fields  of  potty  are  by 
saev,  and,  probably,  a  young  aipirant,  we  thtll  do  her 
tkennty  justice  of  taking  a  specimen  in  a  dilEtfent 
nnft,  in  these  graceful  Terses  :— 

I  AM  NETBB  AIiONB. 

I  am  nerer  alone — at  early  daim, 

When  the  brk  pours  her  Joyons  notet  at  faigli.:^. 
Wbca  the  diamond  dew-drop  gema  the  lawn, 

And  the  daisy  opene  her  teariful  eye ;  • 
I  lai  never  alone — with  fragrant  hair 
The  ipiiit  of  the  first  young  Hour  is  theriu 

lo  one  lend  psan  our  songs  arise : 

**  Thanks  to  oar  God  for  the  earth  and  skiee, 

P«r  the  early  dawn,  the  glittering  dews, 

For  the  hea?en  of  song,  the  glow  of  hues, 

For  the  life,  the  light,  the  love  we  share — 

Tbanki  I  thantta  fbr  the  thoughts  of  praiM  and  prfytT  f ** 

I  am  nerer  alone — at  warm  noon-day. 
When  the  breese  is  drank  by  the  seorahtfig  haaf, 

Wbra  the  hrk  hath  hushed  tts  thrilling  lay, 
Afld  the  dowers  shut  up  their  odours  sweet ; 

I  im  never  alone,  beside  me  lies 

The  ipirit  of  the  wood  #ith  deep  .dark  eyes. 

My  heart  Is  stilled  with  flower  and  bird— 

My  wal  is  with  that  spirit  heard  ; 

Low,  toft  as  summerV  breath  arise— 

*  Thanks  to  Our  God  Ibr  the  earth  and  skies^ 

For  the  glowing  noon,  the  cooling  glade. 

For  the  tweets  of  rest,  the  calm  of  shade ; 

For  the  life,  the  lore,  the  peace  we  shar^— 

Thanhs  I  thauka  Ibt  the  thoughts  of  praiae  and  praytr  I*' 

I  sm  ffeter  akme — at  eveiiiog's  eloae. 

When  the  twittering  birds  bid  earth  good  nights 
When  the  Insect  bums  round  the  laureUroee, 

Afld  the  bat  files  low  in  the  dim  twilight ; 
I  aQ  never  alone— on  bended  knee, 
The  Ipirit  of  the  night-wind  prays  with  m9, 

^Theaa  posma  an  printed  in  Paris,  with  an  elegance  of 
tTPoraphy  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
nve  from  the  printing-offices  of  dritaifu  If  the  types  are 
Mt  cast  in  Bngland,  our  printers  and  publishers  may  well 
Wjcalone  of  Crapelet  and  Galignanl. 

Edinbortmgh ;  a  Poem.  By  ThorntOB  Thlatle, 
Geot.  With  Illustrations^  by  Luke  Sliarpe. 
Part  I^  The  Bench. 

Here  we  have  a  cleverieh,  and  not  at  all  an  iH-natured 
leal  tatire,  which  will  make  a  prodigious  noise  for  some 
^Ji)  and  tickle  the  Modem  Aihemara,  and  a  few  of  the 
'*a>ieae  of  the  Scottish  county  towns,  immoderately.  The 
in  Otaheitian  high,  or  figure  dance.  In  an  imi- 


tation of  wkleh  tka  ▼enarable  Mnaton  of  tfea  teotAak 

bench,  are  engaged^— Is  deeigned  by  Luke  Sharpe,  and  an 
evident  plagiarism  of  «  TKeBeel  •*  Av<«,'*  whitll  has 
met  with  so  much  applause  throughout  Scotland; 

Another  plate,  repteeetttiog  Mr  Thistle,  W.S.,  iha 
author,  at  tea,  proves,  at  clearly  at  the  report  of  Mr  WaU 
lace*s  committee  is  expected  to  do,  how  Wofiilly  the  buai* 
nets  of  the  Court  of  Session  must  have  Allen  dif. 

The  poem  is  of  the  school  of  Peter  Pindar  and  Beppo, 
but  less  witty  than  Beppo,  and  lees  wicked  than  Peter; 
for,  if  one  can  get  over  the  awful  audacity  of  pretnming 
to  meddle  with  the  Sublime  Bench,  the  woret  of  it  it 
merely  vertifying  thote  opinions  of  the  respective  char- 
arters  and  habiu  of  the  Scottish  judges,  which,  whether 
strictly  correct  or  not,  have  long  paseed  eorraat  In  Bdtn* 
burgh  gottlping  toeiety.  When  the  tatlritt  gAtt  io  the 
pu/pt/,  which  he  thMateiit  In  No.  II.,*  we  hdpe  that,  with 
equal  talent,  he  may  display  a  little  more  originality  and 
gusto  in  hit  conceptions  of  character.  The  branston  and 
Rutherfurd  correspondence^  in  which  eo  many  judicial 
dt^ftarie^  Were  disereditably  involved,  has  laid  the  Soot- 
tlA  Bench  deeervedly  open  tothesatiritt ;  thougb,'  mhifk 
their  function,  apart  froifi  the  iadlflduale.  If  considered- 
Mr  Thomttfn  Thtttte  nay,  by  very  dteoront  pertons,  be 
thought  to  hatA  gohe  a  Itftle  too  fbr.  Without  ventur- 
ing upon  the  pereontUiiieM^  whether  bitter,  sweet,  or 
tasteleae,  the  recent  correspondence  about  *'  eath  mat- 
tors'*  may  aflbrd  at  a  fair  tpecimen  of  the  powers  of  Mr 
Thittle. 

There 't  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that  you  have  done 
Ytfur  fitnationt  aud  yourselves  ttofe  deep  iU^ 

By  thesA  teanesuf  rings,  with  every  one 
Who  knowt  the  difference  between  a  tteenle 

And  a  church-dodr,  than  if  yofuM  slumberea  on 

Silent  for  centuries  8  which  must  be  a  scAace 

To  that  Pott-Oflloe  patrtot,  Mr  WalUea. 

Yon  should  haie  ttuck  like  wax  to  what  yte*d  fot ; 

You  should  have  travelled  on  by  easy  atage% 
From  single  gowns  to  double,  ana  what  not : 

You  never  should  have  made  a  strike  for  wagei ! 
YouMl  find  you^ve  made  your  easy  chairs  too  hot 

To  tit  upon,  and  that  the  preaent  age  it 
For  putting  ainecures  of  all  kindt  down ; 
And  that  your  mantle  *t  not  a  dretting-gownf 

Your  aim  and  great  endeavour  thonld  have  been, 
forgetting  all,  youraelvet  to  be  forgot ; 

And,-  like  the  governor  of  some  sea»green, 
Dilapidated,  castellated  spot. 

Consumed  your  beef  and  mutton,  va^  fifteen  ; 
But  never  been  so  rash  as  fire  a  shot, 

To  set  the  people  asking  what  the  matter  It^ 

And  thew  how  intffeotoal  your  batteriet. 

But  now,  to  nte  an  elegant  eipreetion^ 
You've  '<  put  your  foot  into  a  pretty  aattt  f* 

Then 't  alwayt  been  a  very  ttnmg  imprettion 
That  you  devoured  the  bread  of  idleaeet  t 

And  that  the  Judget  of  the  Court  of  Beedoi^ 
Should  both  have  mere  to  do  and  pocket  Ittt: 

I  think  it  wat  the  lata  Sir  Joteph  Yorke 

Who  withed  ta  blow  yon  out  on  beef  or  poik  I 

And  if  your  faro  depended  on  your  work,  . 
Thero  't  toate  of  yon  would  ftatt  on  bread  afid  water. 


One  might  fenty  that  poor  Mr  Thittle,  W.8.,  pnfibig 
hit  tea-kettle  over  the  embert  In  hie  garret,  wat  not 
awaro  that  «nhe  Judget*  talariee  bin**  had  passed  with 
applause,  no  obe  questioning  it,  save  Joseph  Hume  and 
one  or  CWo  nlore  such  hard-working  scrabi. 
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Mr  Thiatto  opiiiM  that 


It  bad  been  better. 
More  of  a  piece  witb  hit  propriety, 
At  once  to  bare  given  In  bii  rerifnadon 
Witbont  a  word  about  remuneration. 

Far  better  tbnt  bis  public  life  bad  doeed, 

Tban  wbat  be  did,  or  wai  adriied  to  do- 
Hi*  retignation,  giren  upon  proposed 
Termi  and  conditions,  or  an  I  O  U, 
Tbe  clauses  of  an  act  to  be  transposed ; 
Or,  quite  as  bsd,  to  cut  a  claune  in  twos 
;    As  if  be  bad  l»een  pauper  in  a  poor  bouse, 
Instead  of  the  proprietor  of  C        o. 

And  at  tbe  cloeing  or  his  lamentations, 
To  end  witb  such  a  paltry  piece  of  fnstian, 

*<  My  L4ird,  'tis  not  for  tbe  remuneration. 
That  1  bare  raised  tbis  notable  combustion. 

It  Is,  my  Lord,  tbe  grare  consideration 
That  my  judicial  character  *s  a  musty  un* ; 
[   If  I  retire  to  waU  about  my  grounds, 

Witb  flftsen  hundred—not  two  thousand  pounds.** 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Tbistle*s  more  digniiled  manner, 
we  select  tbe  foUowiuf  elsgant  lines  on  tbe  recent  rstire- 
nent  of  a  highly  rerered  and  yenerable  judge. 

Where  are  you,  Tenerable  sage,  Glenlee  ? 

Into  tbe  shades  of  private  life  retired, 
After  tbe  lapse  of  half  a  century 

Of  duty  done,  respscted  and  admired. 
It  will  be  some  short  time  before  we  see 

Your  like  again— a  man  who  lees  required 
TeUing,  that,  tho*  exalted,  stUl  be  owed 
A  duty  to  his  country  and  his  God. 

Plain  without  coarseness ;  calmly  self-poiswed, 
But  from  all  kind  of  arrogance  most  ftee ; 

Witb  placid  temper  naturally  blessed. 
And  digniiled  in  your  simplicity ; 

ActlTity  of  mind  that  knew  no  rest. 
Where  aught  could  be  explored  by  industry  ; 

A  seeker  after  truth ;  a  «  second  Daniel*' 

Come  to  tbe  judgment ;  also  a  Nathaniel. 

Guileless  you  were,  and  earnest  in  decision; 

Acute  in  intellect,  learned  in  the  law; 
Distinct  in  argument ;  of  unerring  tIsIoq 

To  seize  a  strong  point,  or  detect  a  flaw. 
Yoo>e  carried  off  the  wits  of  your  Division  ; 

You  were  to  them  tbf  ir  oracle  or  Shaw  :  * 
I  would  that  the  career  and  the  decline 
Of  all  our  Scottish  judges  were  like  thine. 

On  tbe  whole,  Mr  Thistle  inspires  us  witb  tbe  desire 
to  meet  blm  again  in  tbe  General  Asiembly,  or  any- 
wbeie  else. 


getber  make  a  bandiomt  and  flonpcadioni  body  of  peps- 
lar  modem  poetry. 


NEW  EDITIONS  AND  SERIAL  PUBLICATION& 

To  Moxov*8  reprints  has  been  added  the  Lifb  and 
Epistlss  of  CxcBRo,  combining  in  one,  Middieton's  Life, 
Melmoth's  translation  of  the  general  letter^  and  Dr 
HebeideD*s  translation  of  tbe  Epistles  to  Atticos ;  which 
last  we  diould  imagine  a  copyright  work,  though  no. 
thing  is  said  about  it.  The  book  is  very  well  printed, 
and  forms  a  handsome  and  certainly  a  substantial  volume, 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  Moxon*s  reprints  of  standard 
works,  and  to  any  classical  library. 

The  same  publisher  has  issued  four  more  parti  of  the 
works  of  Bbaumont  and  Flbtchui,  of  which  Southby*8 
promised  iNTBonocnoN  will  probably  form  tbe  last  part. 
Lbioh  Hunt^s  Indicatok,  and  Captain  Hall's  Joim- 
NAL,  kept  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  are  alio  com. 
pleted  ;  and  Rodnia*  Italy  Is  published  as  one 'of  thole 
neat  and  low-priced  reprints,  of  which  a  ftw  bound  to- 

|h  *  Mr  Thornton  Thistle*s  allusions  will  not  be  under- 
stood out  of  Scotland.  He  alludes  bere  to  Shaw  and 
J}unhp't  JUfqftf^^  book  of  authority  witb  tbe  l^ttisb 
pnctitiooen. 


Dr  Wardlaw*s  Licturxs  on  CHracH  Estabush- 
MVNTS  has  been  re-issued  by  Ward. 


In  Serial  works,  tbe  Third  Part  of  M*CnLL0CB*8  Gio. 
GRAPHICAL  and  Statistical  Dictionabt  bat  apprared ; 
and  the  comedy  of  «  All  *s  Well  that  Bods  Well,**  forau 
the  Nineteenth  Part,  and  commences  another  toIobm  of 
Knight's  Pictorial  Sbakspbarb,  which  continues  to  be 
carried  on  witb  unabated  spirit  and  taste. 


Thomas — ^to  tbe  Life  of  Napoleon,  brought  cot  witK 
Vemet*s  almost  too  numerous  designs — ^has  added  Ko« 
I.  of  a  new  and  spirited  translation  of  the  Dkfil  on  Two 
Sticks,  cIsTerly  and  most  amusingly  embellished  by 
ToNv  Johannot.  It  will  be  a  handsome  book,  iodepes- 
dently  of  iu  bigber  merits. 


From  Mr  Tbgo  we  bare  a  good  many  more  chsptoi 
of  the  wild  adrentnres  of  that  rollicking  customer,  Pin 
PiRiwiNKLi,  with  capital  illustrations  of  tbe  ssme  bj 
Phiz. 


Among  tbe  newly-startsd  serial  works,  is  a  Biblb  Ct- 
CLOPfDiA  by  Parksr,  of  %7bicb  we  cannot  yet  say  aineb ; 
and  No.  I.  of  a  Dictionary  of  Printing  as  an  Art,  by 
Waltbr  Savaor,  who  appears  to  bare  a  thorough  na- 
derstanding  of  the  subject. 


YiRTux  has  commenced  the  publication  of  tbe  Works 
of  JosBPHUs  in  parts,  and  in  a  handsome  style,  with  a 
fBw  good  embellishments 


In  embellished  works,  we  msy  notice  tbe  appesrucs 
of  another  Scott  Fxmalx  Gallsrt,  published  by 
Tilt,  of  which  two  parts  hsTe  appeared.  The  por- 
traits are  commendable  aa  works  of  art,  though  some  of 
them  want  indlTiduality  of  character;  a  fault  which 
must  adhere  to  erery  portrait  of  which  tbe  original  is  ready 
limned  by  the  Tarying  ftncies  of  indiriduals.  Amoof 
the  portraits  are  ^j|ie  Deam^  in  her  days  of  inoooence 
and  hsppincos  a  splendid  beauty ;  the  Gfee^Maiden^  is 
the  <<  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,**  a  pretty  creature ;  and  JHa 
Lee — not  the  pious  demure  Alice  or'  Scott,  but,  nererthe- 
less,  a  real  person.  In  Diana  Vernon,  Meadowi  bsi 
once  more  produced  bis  *<  wenryfu*^  young  woman.  It 
is  singular  that  an  artist,  possested  of  iuTention  and  ver- 
satility in  inferior  walks  of  art,  should  hare  in  his  iois- 
ginatiou  bat  one  unvarying  type  of  youthful  womanhood. 
This  assuiedly  is  not  Diana  Vernon,  It  is  a  ronpiof 
hoyden  of  the  Meadows*  sisterhood,  racing  home  fron  a 
fair. 


A  few  more  numbers  of  Bartlstt*8  Canadiax 
ScxNRRY  have  appeared.  Among  the  plates^  which  tn 
very  well  engraved,  are  views  of  Montreal,  and  ot  Or- 
ford  Lake — ^an  exquisitely  beautiful  winter  some.  A 
Shanty  on  Lake  Chaudiere  is  another  beautiful  sabjfct. 
The  pen  of  N.  P.  Willis  is,  in  these  last  numbera,  d^ 
voted  to  tbe  Red  Man  ;  on  which  subject  be  seems  foite 
at  home,  and  really  pleasing. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTSL 

A  Plra  por  Ireland.  By  a  Member  of  tbe  Royal 
Irish  Academy.-»Thia  is  a  project  of  different  reforan 
in  the  Churdi,  in  education,  the  system  of  land  ten- 
ures, ftc,  fcc,  written  by  a  man  of  liberal  seatimcnts, 
who  well  understands  the  grievances  under  which  Ire- 
land labours,  and  who  earnestly  desires  to  see  tbem  re- 
dressed. 


Lbttir  to  tbe  Dukb  of  Wsllington  on  the  Pai- 
srnt  Stats  of  the  Country.  By  Montafue  Gon, 
Esq. 

Advocacy  of  tbe  Voluntary  Principlb  oh  Bsli- 
Gious  Grounds  only.  Bj  tbe  Ber.  Dr  Goorge  B«d« 
ford. 
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AvfKi  to  lb«  ZhiAF.     Ey  John  Harriton  Coitli^ 

Thb  MmioN  of  the  Educatob  ;  an  Appbal  for  the 
EoucATiDiff  of  all  Clasbbs  in  England.  By  a  Friend 
t0Joitic& 

F^CTS  and  Evtdbnce  relating  to  the  Opium  Tkadi 
whh  China.    By  William  Storry  Fry,  Eiq. 

Tbe  Chaoiman  and  Spsakxr*8  Guidv.  By  Thomai 
SDith,  Esq.    Second  EditioOy  8to,  pp.  119. 

LicTuan  on  the  Elkvation  of  the  Labouring  Por- 
Tiox  of  tbe  CoMMUNiTT,  By  Dr  Chanoing.  18mo,  pp. 
37. 

Tran  Spbxchbb  in  Favour  of  an  Extbnsion  of 
ComuoRT.     By  T.  If.  Telfonrd.    Small  8to,  pp.  148. 

APlia  for  Pbrpbtual  Coptriobt.  By  William 
DoogtU  Chrtetie.     8to,  pp.  69. 

An  Historical  Skbtch  of  the  Law  of  Coptrioht. 
BfJohn  J.  Lowndee.    8vo,  pp.  131. 

A  RniSDT  for  the  Distrsssbs  of  the  Nation  ;  thew- 
iof  i  sariDf  of  60  million!  e-year,  hy  an  fqui table  ad- 
jsitment  of  the  Com-Lawi,  ftc  By  the  Rer.  Thomae 
Put.    8to,  pp.  90. 

Glanob  at  the  Times,  and  Kxform  Gotxrnmbnt. 
B7  John  Wade.     8to,  pp.  72. 

OiGANic  CuANOBS  necesiary  to  complete  the  eyitem 
of  RiPRBHiNTATioN.      By  Archibald  Prentice.     870. 

Mr  Hdskubon,  Fbbb  Tradb,  and  the  Corn  Lawi. 
Br  William  Atkinoon.     Bio,  pp,  24. 

A  Fiw  Obsbrvations  on  tbe  Corn  and  Monbtart 
Law&    8to,  pp.  13. 

RnuRKB  on  Currbnct  and  Banking.  By  Thomai 
Ninoio.    8to,  pp.  30. 

OuTLrNK  of  a  Plan  of  a  National  Currency, 
Not  Liable  to  Fluctuations  in  VAtus:.  By  George 
H.  PeU.    9TOf  pp.  29, 


OBsuvATioiTi  on  HxiriiT  DmvxMoirs,  Esq.*a 
Pamphlet  ;  with  a  Plan  for  establiihing  a  certain  and 
fixed  National  Currency.  By  Donald  Black,  Esq.  8to, 
pp.26. 

A  Letter  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (on  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Currency.)  By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd. 
8ro^  pp.  88. 

Remarks  on  the  Management  of  the  Circulation, 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Country  Issues, 
during  1839.     By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd.    8ro,  pp.  136. 

Rbplt  to  the  Lbttbr  of  Samuel  Jonbb  Loyd,  Esq* 
By  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.     8ro,  pp.  22. 

Rbplictions  on  the  Rbcbnt  Prbssurb  on  the  Monby 
Market.    By  Darid  Salomons,  Esq.     8to,  pp.  82. 

On  Monetary  DERANGBMBNTSi  By  William  Ward, 
Esq.    8to,  pp.  40. 

A  Letter  to  James  William  Gilbart,  Esq.,  on 
the  Regulation  of  the  Currency  by  the  Forbign  Ex« 
CHANGES,  &c     By  Robert  Ektil    8yo»  pp.  32. 

Thoughts  on  the  Government,  Union,  kCj  of  the 
Canaoas.     By  Charles  Scott — Montreal ;  8ro,  pp.  136. 

[We  hare  also,  among  political,  oontroTersial,  and 
other  pamphlets,  two  or  three  in  refutation  of  Mr 
Owen*s  peculiar  nostrums,  which,  in  onr  opinion,  may 
be  rery  safely  left  to  refute  themselTCi.  That  gentle- 
man  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  noise  which 
his  New  Mural  World  is  making  in  the  Old  World.] 


The  Alphabet  Explained  ;  or,  the  Scibncb  of  Ab« 
ticulatb  Sounds,  in  Connbxion  with  tbe  Origin  and 
History  of  Nations.     By  the  Rey.  James  Brodie. 

A  HandoBook  for  the  Ckurchbs.  By  a  Lahourer 
for  Peace, 
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THE  PARLIAMENT. 
Thi  hosiocss,  since  the  meeting  after  the  Easter  recess, 
bi  been  of  little  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
•f  the  island.  The  time  of  Parliament  has  been,  in  a 
r*tt  measure^  taken  up  with  Irish  questions.  Lord  Stan- 
ky*!  Registration  Bill  has  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Ire- 
had,  as  it  will  hare  the  effect  of  disfranchising,  as  well  as 
of  prercotlng  the  registration  of  a  great  body  of  the  poorer 
dw  of  Toten.  0*ConneIl  has  been  ngitattng  with  much 
f^  againit  It ;  and  numerous  petitions,  signed  by  reiy 
ht|c  nombera,  hare  been  presented  to  Parliament  against 
it*  Mr  Villiers*  motion  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
which  wu  got  rid  of  by  a  trick  of  the  Tories  before 
hsiter,  is  to  be  renewed  on  the  26th  May,  and  the  sit. 
tiBgiof  the  Com-Law  delegates  in  London  are  to  be  re- 
"a«4  en  the  23d.  From  the  energy  and  activity  dis- 
?isye4  by  these  delegates  at  their  sitting,  and  the  great 
iaflaeoce  they  possess,  we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  a  few 
Tars,  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  be  obtained,  which 
vill  form  the  precursor  of  the  destraction  of  other  mono- 
^>Ucs  and  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  trade, 
tovd  Aberdeen  has  introduced  a  bill  intended  to  remove  the 
fiftalties  which  the  Veto  Act  has  created  in  the  admission 
sf  Biniiters  to  benefices  in  Scotland.  The  measure,  how. 
ever,  leaves  matters  Tery  much  where  it  found  them,  and 
ks«  fiven  satisfiictlon  to  no  party.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
if  it  ever  become  law.  It  is  enacted,  that,  when  a  minister 
is  msented  by  the  patron  to  the  Presbytery,  he  is  to  be 
>?P^ted  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  ;  and,  afterwardi, 
tty  one  in  communion  with  the  Church,  may  state  ob- 
jsctisfia  of  any  kind  to  the  presentee,  which  objections 
the  Pnsbytery  or  the  superior  Church  Courts  are  to  de* 
ic^Ala^.  If  they  are  considered  insniBdent,  the  Presby- 
^  M*  ta  pnceed  to  the  lettleinent.    In  thig  way,  the 


power  of  the  parishioners  to  control  the  settlement  of  on- 
popular  ministers  will  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  Courts  in  the  same  dejrree  Increased. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland,  by  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has,  for  the 
present,  as  everybody  anticipated,  ended  in  smoke ;  and 
the  Government  has  appointed  the  late  Mr  Solicltor-Gen* 
cral  Ivory  to  the  vacant  judgeship,  without  having  the 
decency  even  to  wait  till  the  committee  agreed  to  their 
report.  The  truth  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenock,  every  member  of  the  committee  was  re- 
solved there  should  be  no  diminution  in  the  nnmber  of 
the  judges ;  and  all  means  were  resorted  to,  to  perplex 
and  break  down  the  witnesses  who  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  by  Interrapting  their  examination,  preTenting 
questions  being  put,  and  so  on.  The  Member  for  Green, 
ock  displayed  his  usual  activity  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry on  this  occasion ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  any 

one ^more  especially,  one  not  professionally  conversant 

with  the  subject — to  oppose  two  eminent  and  experienced 
Scotch  lawyers,  two  Irish  lawyers,  and  an  English  judge^ 
backed  by  the  chairman  and  whole  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  were  intent  on  bamboosling  him  and  the 
witnesses  he  brought  forward.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
feature  in  this  inquiry,  that  while  the  advocates  who 
were  examined,  all  of  whom  have  every  probability  of 
being,  sooner  or  later,  promoted  to  the  Bench,  gave  de- 
cided evidence  against  any  diminution  of  the  number  of 
the  judges,  the  great  majority  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet 
and  aolicitors  thought  that  at  least  four  of  the  judges, 
that  is,  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Inner  House,  might 
not  only  be  safely  effected,  but  that  such  a  mductioo, 
eonjoined  with  longer  sittings  in  court,  would  make 
the  Court  more  eiBeient  than  it  is  at  present,    Althoogh, 
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bowcrir,  the  ItMt^irjr  hu,  ftr  the  preMnt,  turned  mit 
abortive,  a  f  reat  deal  of  ntefal  eTidence  hat  been  colleeted ; 
and  we  are  itrongly  inolined  to  think  that,  when  It  li 
published,  the  opinion  of  the  select  committee  will  not 
be  eonftnned  by  the  general  Toioe  of  the  country, 

Thv  House  or  Commons  and  its  Commxttsxs: 

No.  I. 

We  belieye  there  ii  no  lubject  on  which  the  public  en- 
tertain more  erroneous  notions  than  re(tnrdinff  the  man. 
uer  in  which  business  is  managed  In  Parliament    It 
is  T^ry  generally  suppoeed  that  it  is  conducted  with  as 
much  order,  decorum,  and  deliberation,  as  in  our  superior 
Courts  of  Law,  or  with,  at  least,  as  much  as  In  a  well- 
bebared  popular  assemblage :  but  there  cannot  beagreater 
mistalce ;  and  we  shall  therefore  aTail  ounelres  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  giving  a  slight  sicetch  of  what 
actually  takes  place.    At  four  o^clock,  the  Speaker  takes 
the  chair ;  but  if  forty  Members  are  not  present,  there  is 
*<  no  House,**  and  an  adjournment  takes  place  without 
anything  being  done ;  for,  we  believe,  it  is  not  considered 
worth  while  even  to  read  prayers  to  a  smaller  number.   It 
appears  remnrkable  that,  witli  658  Members,  there  should 
be  anydifficulty  in  collecting  forty, or  rather,  possibility  of 
preventing  so  many  from  meeting;  forty  being  the  sixteenth 
part  of  their  number  i  yet  so  negligent  are  the  People's 
BeprSsentatives  of  their  duties,  about  which  they  talk  so 
loudly  to  their  constituents  when  addressing  them  in  the 
progress  of  an  election  and  from  the  hustings,  that  It  re- 
quires conslderablemanagement  often  to  ''form  a  House  ;** 
that  is,  to  have  forty  Members  In  attendance  at  four 
o*clock.  There  is,  no  doubt,  often  much  trickery  resorted 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ''  formation  of  a 
House  I**  and  that  Is,  when  it  is  known  that  a  motion  is 
to  be  made  which  is  disagreeable  to  the  aristocracy,  but 
which  they  do  not  dare  to  oppose  and  out-vote  openly ;  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  to  shew  the  selfishness  of  their 
motives  in  its  naked  ugliness  before  the  People  of  Bri. 
'  tafn.     In  such  cases,  '*  the  whippers-in,**  (of  whom  more 
immediately,)  are  actively  employed  to  '*  whip  out,*'  or 
rather  to  prevent  the  Members  from  entering  the  House  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  wight  who  is  to  move  the  obnoxious 
measure,  when  he  comes  prime-full  to  decant  a  three 
hours*  oration  about  a  measure  on  which  he  conceives  the 
salvation  of  the  empire  depends — and  perhaps  he  may  ba 
perfectly  right  in  his  opinion — is  forced  to  bottle  it  up 
for  othOT  two  or  three  months,  or,  perhaps,  till  another 
ssssion ;  an  operation  which,  in  many  cases,  proves  fatal : 
for,  in  the   interval,  not  only  the  efiervesccnce ;  but 
the  strength,  if  it  ever  had  any,  often  evsporates ;  and 
when  the  bottle  is  again  uncorked,  nothing  is  found  to  re- 
main but  what  the  alchemists  called  ^  cajnU  moriuumy  or 
worthless  lees.  It  deserres  to  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
<*  making  no  House**  is  one  of  the  most  approved  recipes 
for  getting  quietly  rid  of  measures  which,  though  popn- 
lar  without  doors,  are  a  <'  bore**  within,  and  yet  which 
could   hardly  be  openly  opposed    without  creating  a 
general  disgust  in  the  constituencies  of  the  worthy  re- 
presentatives.     But   let  us  suppose  that  the    one  six- 
teenth part  of  our  legislators  in  the  Commons*  House 
have  assembled ;  prayers  are  read,  without  the  presence 
of  the  profane  vulgar,  of  courss;    and  that  you,   the 
reader,  who  may  have  exerted  yourself  to  the  utmost, 
have  wasted  your  time  and  money  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  your  representative ;  and  who  may  be  a  man 
of  more  talent,  information,  and  even  wealth,  than  your 
Member  himself,  have  a  dfaire  to  see  the  legislative 
arcanum  of  the  *'  first  gentlemen  of  Europe/*    You  will 
find  yourself  drawn  up  and  standing  under  the  charge  of 
a  body  of  the  London  Police,  in  a  shabby  lobby,  without 
seati^  and  covered  only  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the 
coarsest  matting.    There  you  must  remain  till  It  pleases 
your  Honourable  Member  to  make  his  appearance.     If 
you  do  not,  aAer  all,  see  Aim,  he  is  sure  not  to  see  ffou  ; 
BO  you  must  be  on  the  look-out.     If  in  any  farour  with, 
or  likelihood  of  being  useful  to  him,  he  will,  perhaps,  have 
procured  an  order  for  your  admission  into  the  8peaker*s 
Gallery,  which  forms  the  feats  in  front  of  the  Strangers* 
Gallery,  and  which  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  in 
^  the  House*'  as  the  two-shiUing  gallery  does  to  the  ona- 


shllling  gallery  in  a  theatre,  except  that  yon  nStther 
nor  hear  so  well  as  you  do  in  the  shilling  gallery  of  tbo 
worst  constructed  theatre  in  EutopOi  After  being  pstased, 
with  much  formality,  through  numerous  door-k^epon, 
policemen,  and  nondescripts,  whether  holding  the  nmk 
of  gentlemen  or  not  it  would  be  impottiUe  to  ssy ,  yon 
at  length  arrive  at  your  destination,  which  oona>au  of 
two  rows  of  seats,  raised  to  so  great  a  height  above  the 
body  of  the  House,  that  men  of  weak  nerves  cannot  ait  on 
them  with  any  comfort.  Indeed,  it  is  universally  agreed  to 
be  a  place  of  a  very  disagreeable  description,  though  cer- 
talnly  preferable  to  that  in  which  **  Strangers**  are  placed. 
You  find  yourself  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  Spttker*s, 
or  business  end  of  the  House,  that  you  cannot  distinctly 
recognise  the  features  of  a  single  Member.  Behind  you 
is  the  Strangers*  Gallery,  consisting  of  three  or  four  rows 
of  seats ;  both  galleries  being  capable  of  conUioinf  909 
spectators,  for  auditors  they  cannot  be  called,  in  any  pro- 
per sense  of  the  term.  The  House  is  a  long  paral leiognm|; 
and,  in  a  gallery  as  high  as  that  in  which  you  yonrself 
are  placed,  and  immediately  above  the  Speaker,  you  ob- 
serve, where  not  interrupted  by  the  chandeliers^  the 
reporters*  gallery.  The  two  galleries  we  have  mcntiovied 
are  connected  by  other  galleries,  which  occupy  the  longaides 
of  the  parallelogram,  but  are  cut  off  from  the  profane  pub- 
lic and  reporters  by  barricades  and  locks :  for  a  Stranger 
to  pass  which,  would  coit  six  weeks*  impriaoniaoBit  In 
Newgate  at  least.  These  side-galleries  are  oeeopiaA  with 
a  double  tier  of  fine  soft  sofas,  and  are  kept  for  the  special 
use  of  the  Members ;  and  what  use  they  are  pot  to,  wa 
shall  not  fail  to  expUin.  Descending  from  the  galleriea 
to  the  floor,  you  see«  at  the  extreme  end  of  tiio  Hoose, 
the  Speaker,  in  a  gown  and  full-bottomed  wig,  aeatad  on 
a  raisied  seat ;  immediately  under  him  three  clo'ka  with 
gowns  and  wigs,  sitting  at  a  .large  table,  the  sides  or 
covering  of  which,  (for  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  allow  <<  a 
constituent**  to  get  so  near  aa  to  discover  the  fsot,)  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  descends  to  the  ground ;  and,  on  each  aide, 
three  or  four  rows  of  plain .  wooden  benefaea,  with 
backs,  but  without  any  accommodation  for  writing, 
or  even  for  laying  down  books  or  papers,  reach  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  House.  The  Members  of  the 
Administration  sit  on  the  lowest  bench  and  neareaS  the 
Speaker,  on  his  right-hand ;  and  their  supporters  on  the 
same  bench  and  on  ^he  other  benches  behind  them  which 
rise  gradually  as  in  a  theatre.  The  Opposition  fbnna  the 
same  arrangement  on  the  lef^  hand  of  the  Speaker  as  the 
Ministaiials  do  on  the  right ;  so  that  the  leadeiv  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  on  the  other,  sit  face  to  face,  the  breadth  of 
the  table  only  intervening  between  them— «nd  for- 
tunate it  is,  on  many  occasions,  that  it  is  a  considerable 
deal  broader  than  a  man*6  arm  can  reach  acroah  A 
little  in  advance  of  the  Speaker's  gallery,  is  a  creaa  bench 
and  too  small  tables,  iu  pretty  considerable  use  for  the 
private  correspondence  of  the  Members  {  for  they  ore  too 
distant  from  the  place  from  which  the  principal  speaken 
speak,  to  enable  them  to  take  notes  of  the  speeclies.  The 
barconsistsof  two  pieces  of  timber,  like  walking-aticka, and 
which  are,  in  general,  ensconced  behind  the  cross  bes»ches; 
but  they  can  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to  meet  and  form  a 
sort  of  obstruction  against  entering  into  the  body  of  the 
House.  Immediately  below  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  are  benches  for  each  peers, 
not  many  certainly,  as  occasionally  come  to  aee  what  is 
doing  in  the  '*  Lower  House  {**  the  concession  of  which 
benches  shews,  in  a  strilcing  manner,  the  sycophancy  of 
the  Commons;  considering  that,  in  no  circumatanors 
whatever,  are  •*  the  Representatives  of  the  People**  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  they  an  uniforsaly 
treated  by  their  Lordships  asif  they  were  cattle,ablec«lain- 
ly  to  stand  up  or  lie  down,  but  totally  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  sitting.  When  the  present  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland  is  not  to  be  seen  in  his  proper  place  in  the 
House,  he  is  generally  looked  for  near  the  bcsiches 
set  apart  for  the  Lords.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hooae, 
close  by  the  bar,  is  placed  Sir  WilUam  Cosset,  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  in  full  dress,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  seated  in  a  comfortable  stufied  chair,  the  only 
one  except  the  Speaker's  in  the  house ;  and  behind  hina  and 
another  small  bar  is  a  bench  or  two  for  such 
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intrf  M  ibt  L«id  MayiNr  and  Altemra  of  I^midon  i 
in,  it  mutt  be  rememberfd  that,  while  all  other  pe nooi, 
dnl,  eorporate^  or  coUegUte,  ii  allowed  to  preeeot  a  peti- 
tioo,  oaly  throuf  h  a  MenbM',  the  City  of  London  claims 
aod  wcercief  the  priTiltge  of  preeenting  ite  petitions 
hj  iti  own  oflicUle ;  and  a  wore  ladicrous  icene  than 
the  pneeDtment  of  such  petitions  is  not  to  be  witnessed 
cntsialy  in  Chrisiendom.  Pignre  a  eonple  of  dirtf» 
fKsiy-iookijig  perMmages,  in  faded  red  gowns  and  ridi« 
colons  wigv^  accQmpanied  bjr  two  more  in  darker  habi* 
lincnti^  bnt  equally  "  mm"  in  their  appearance  attend- 
iof  them,  shewn  into  the  place  behind  the  Serjeant-at* 
Anns  we  hare  described,  and  what  might  be  called  a 
diecii-bar  put  across  them;  after  they  aire  fairly  eo* 
csfed,  tlio  closing  of  the  real  bar  or  toll-bar  qf  <<the 
Hone**  by  the  proper  officers;  the  pompous  strut  of  8ir 
William  Gosaet,  « the  Serjeant-at-Arms,'*  *<  in  full  cano- 
Bksli,*'  0t  ehkcius  gkuHo-^irt  with  a  sword — as  all 
^Kaigbti  of  the  Shire**  ought  to  be»  from  his  cushioned 
chair,  up  the  floor  of  the  most  august  assembly  in  Eu- 
rope, announcing  to  the  Speaker  that  the  officials  of  the 
Citf  of  London  haTe  a  petition  to  present ;  the  conse- 
locatial  ''Let  them  be  admitted**  of  the  Speaker;  the 
ahnrd  eifect  of  the  pushing  back  of  the  two  sticks,  form- 
iof  the  kir,  into  their  recesses ;  the  marching  up  of  the 
tvo  in  red  in  f^ont,  and  the  three  in  black  behind  them, 
te  the  table  to  prceent  their  petition  to  the  clerks;  their 
SBceremonious  shoving  it  below  the  table,  never  to  be 
IIC&  again,  the  moment  their  backs  are  turned ;  but,  abore 
ill,  the  retreat  from  the  table  backwards,  the  awkward- 
sen  of  the  morement  of  Aldermen  wt^o  are  so  fat  and 
Insurious  as  to  require  three  cool  chairs  during  one  din- 
ner; the  imminent  risk  such  dignitaries  run  of  entang- 
hag  their  heels  in  their  long.tailed  robee ;  the  expecta- 
tion and  hope,  on  the  part  of  the  Members  and  of  the  gal- 
leries, that  such  a  catastrophe  may  certainly  occur  b^ 
lore  tbey  reach  the  bar ;  and  the  glorious  fun  that  a 
tumble  of  the  ^  Cltj  of  London,**  in  their  exercise  of  an 
ibford  privilege,  would  occasion,  form  altogether  a  spec- 
tacle, and  create  a  feeling,  which  no  other  places  aavage 
or  drilized,  in  this  earth,  than  *<  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament,'*  could  preeent  and  raises 

Hot  this  is  a  digremion  from  our  main  subject.  *<  The 
Home**  is  lighted  with  three  enormous  grotesque  and 
ihabby-looking  chandeliers,  in  which  aie  stuck  SOO  o? 
300  wax  candles ;  for,  with  all  their  capital}  industry, 
sad  talat,  the  **  Londonera**  have  never  been  able  to 
Bake  tolerable  gas — that  of  Edinburgh  giving  double 
the  light  from  the  same  quantity ;  and,  besides,  they  are 
still  too  much  under  the  prejudice  that  gas,  in  private 
honsc^  c  smells  tuo  much  ot  the  «hop,*'  to  have  the  scuae  to 
me  it  in  their  private  dwellings,  even  though  it  were  well 
au4e.  The  candlesin  theee  chandeliers  there  are  no  means 
efli|htiug,  except  fiom  the  galleries,  by  rods  of  great  length, 
viib  %  match  attached ;  and  whether  from  the  effects  of 
tbc  ptevipus  night's  debauch — the  sense  of  being  pr^^ 
•ent  in  so  august  an  Assembly — the  great  importance  of 
the  duly  of  giving  light  to  its  constituent  Members, 
•r  from  whatever  other  cause  it  may  be — certain  it  ia  that 
the  haoda  and  roda  of  the  candle  lighters  <*  of  the  Corn- 
Boot**  ahake  to  a  degree,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of 
(he  trepidation  displayed  by  the  new-brecched  urchin, 
who  rsnys,  for  the  first  time,  to  flie  a  penny  cannon. 
Tal(iog  the  House  as  a  whole,  its  shabbiness  is  extreme, 
a&d,  except  in  point  of  sixe,  it  is  not  superior,  in  iu  in- 
ternal appearance,  to  the  bootha  in  which  wax  figures  or 
>layi  are  exhibited  at  a  country  fair.  No  one  can 
injwhere  detect  the  least  symptom  of,  or  even  pretension 
to  taate;  but  everything,  perhapa  on  purpoee^  or  through 
•frcuiion,  is  plain,  not  to  say  ugly,  in  an  extraordinary 

Hariag  said  thus  much  of  the  malerUk  we  shall  now 
cenc  m  the  per$onsl  of  <*  the  House.'*  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  ooe^  who  hag  not  previously  had  an  oppor- 
tinity  of  seoing  the  *'  liberty  of  the  subject,**  as  displayed 
b  Parliament,  is,  that  all  the  ^  Gemmen**  sit  with  their 
bau  on,  and,  as  far  aa  can  be  seen,  from  the  ultima  tk^U 
•'(be  fsiWy,  ^leir  ciedit  ^ith  their  (ailors  cannot,  by 
•BJ  means,  be  freat  i  to  tell  the  truth,  a  closer  acquaint- 
uee  doca  not  dissipate  this  ncitioii.    It  has  beea^ov 


fortune  to  attend  many  assemblages  of  men,  in  dlAftnl 
countries  in  Europe  t  but  the  light  In  <*  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament"  is  so  bad,  the  distanee  of  the  spec- 
tators from  the  Members  is  so  great,  and  the  whole  affair 
is  sucli,  that,  we  believe,  a  stranger  will  be  much  dis- 
appointed with  the  general  appearance  of  the  **  Mem- 
bers.** In  particular,  several  may  be  observed  whom  out 
never  would  have  imagined  could  have  prttentUd  to  be 
gentlemen,  had  not  their  presence  in  that  assembly  vouch- 
ed for  the  fact.  After  much  cogitation,  we  came  to 
the  oonclnsion  that  they  must  be  the  descendants  of 
**  The  Country  Gentlemen,'*  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
who,  on  the  still  current  pretence,  that  the  /arm€r$  were 
in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  great  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  obtained  an  act  to  prevent  its  importation* 
till  the  price  rose  so  high  as  to  shsw  that  starvation  was 
impending.  But  these  Members  are  evidently  of  mnch 
Txlne ;  they  attend  prayers  regularly,  eat  and  drink  much 
and  quickly,  speak  not  at  all,  are  ever  ready  to  vote  for 
their  party  that  black  is  white  and  white  black,  whether 
they  can  see  or  not;  and  attend  ..— i— .  assiduously,  with 
slight  intervals,  from  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon, 
till  six  next  morning.  To  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
swell  mob,  adopted,  as  we  have  been  told,  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  **  Representatives  of  the 
People,**  with  them  there  is  no  mistake.  Th0p 
at  least  are  at  their  post  They  are  neither  at 
this  Dutchem*  dinner,  nor  at  the  Countess*  support 
they  are  neither  at  the  theatres  nor  at  Mother 
*s ;  they  never  stray  further  than  Bellamy's; 
they  are,  in  short,  constantly  within  sound  of  the 
Speaker's  bell.  The  whippers-in  have  no  trouble  with 
them ;  M  voih  a  great  recommendation  for  an  M.P.  We 
hope  the  constituencies  will  nof  overlook  this  at  next 
general  election. 

After  regarding  the  general  fspect  of  this  grstt  deliber- 
ative assembly  and  of  its  inmatesi  the  thing  that  next 
strikes  a  stranger  is  the  circumstance  that  numbers  of 
men,  apparently  in  the  prime  of  their  life  and  vigour, 
come  into  the  side  galleries  appropriated  for  them, 
between  four  and  five  o*clQck  in  the  afternoon,  anxious- 
ly searching  for  the  softest  sofa,  and  lay  themselves 
down  at  iuU  length.  **What  can  these  follows  have 
been  about  to-day;  the  House  rose  at  ten  last  night, 
and  no  oommitteee  have  been  sitting  to-day?**  ro- 
marks  one  of  the  strangers  to  anpther.  <*  Studying 
Stanley's  Irish  Registration  Bill/*  says  one  Irishuuin 
to  another,  *'and  now  they  have  come  here  to 
chew  their  cud  over  it,  and  digest  it  so  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  shiUclah  the  Tories,  and  support 
Dan,  God  blew  himl**  Sawney  suspects  this  is  not 
the  true  explanation ;  bnt  keeps  his  tongue  within  his 
teeth,  having  a  due  regard  for  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  and  still  more  for  the  Police  in  the 
lobby  and  the  Life  Guards  within  haiL  Can  anything^ 
in  truth,  be  more  indecent,  more  scandalous,  more  dia- 
graceful  than  such  a  scene  ?  Legislators—and  both  sides 
of  the  House  are  equally  to  blame — claying  themselves 
deliberately  down  to  sleep,  in  the  piesence,  it  may  be,  of 
600  or  800  people,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  their  own  con- 
stituents, at  the  very  meeting  of  "  the  House  ;**  men  to 
whose  care  questions  of  vital  importance  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  are  intrusted ;  Legislators  always  ready  to 
vote— and  this  is  ths  object  of  sleeping  within  the  walls 
of  <•  the  House**— caring  nothing  for  the  facts  or  argu- 
nients  by  which  these  votes  ought  to  be  regulatedi  but 
who  snore  on  till  a  divieion  takes  place,  and  the  insolent 
cries  of  the  mob  of  senators  to  the  galleries  to  with- 
draw, rouse  them  from  their  deep  slumbers-  Qow  lonf 
will  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tolerate  such 
conduct?  Is  this  the  Reformed  Parliament?  |«  no 
farther  reform  necessary?  may  well  be  asked.  But 
though  our  space  is  exhausted,  our  sulyect  is  bardly  be- 
gun :  in  our  ne^  Number,  God  wUliug,  we  shall  con- 
tinue it  in  the  same  styls  as  we  haTo  conunenosd  it» 

ENGLANa 
Thk  Rxtxxus  foil  short  of  the  expenditni%  last  year, 
no  less  than  iCl,467f238;  and  the  ChanoeUor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer  calcnlatei  (ha^  witkqut  i^w  tut%  th«  ti^pwdi- 
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tun  will  excicd  the  income  by  £2,732,000$  lo  that, 
after  twenty-fiye  yeara  of  peace,  it  liai  Income  neoeeearj  to 
inci  eaee  the  aMmed  taiei— of  whiclt  a  large  proportion  ii 
raised  by  the  window-duty— -ten  per  cent. ;  the  Excite  and 
Cuttomi,  (with  the  exception  of  the  dotin  on  ipirite,  com, 
and  poit-hones,)  fire  per  cent ;  to  add  4d.  a  f  allou  to  the 
duty  on  all  foreign  and  Britiih  spitit* :  and  with  thete>  a 
more  itrict  collection  of  the  asMsted  taxea,  and  a  vote  of 
credit  of  £395,000*  it  it  expected  to  get  the  income  up  to 
the  expenditure.  We  doubt  thle  much :  becanie,  making  an 
addition  to  a  tax  hardly  ever  produces  a  proportional  In- 
crease in  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  but  very  often  has  a 
contrary  effect;  and  because,  last  year,£l,1 16,882  were  de- 
rived from  com  duties,  while,  in  the  preceding  years,  not 
more  than  £200,000  had  been  derived  from  that  source, 
and  sometimes  much  less.  Mr  Home  made  a  motion  to 
pot  the  aristocracy  in  the  same  situation  with  the  middle 
clasfee,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  succession  to  land  and 
mortgsgeSy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to 
movables  is  now  taxed ;  but  this  proposal  found  only 
thirty-nine  supporters  out  of  the  668  Members.— 156 
voting  against  it.  O  rare  representatives  of  the  People ! 
If  matters  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  we  shall  1>e  forced, 
whether  \ee  will  or  not,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  useless 
ooionies,  and  reduce  the  army.  Had  we  allowed  the 
Canadians  to  revolt,  we  might  have  saved  our  increased 
taxation ;  for  the  retention  of  Canada  costs  the  People  of 
this  country  at  least  two  millions  a-jear,  and  probably  a 
much  greater  sum. 

Tsv  PSKKT  P08TAOC — After  all  the  delay  which 
hat  occurred  in  the  Issuing  of  the  stamps,  we  cannot  con- , 
gratulate  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  the  matter, 
either  on  the  beauty  of  the  designs,  or  the  protection  they 
have  secured  against  fraud  on  the  Revenue.  The  design 
on  the  envelope  appears  to  us  fanciful,  ridiculous,  unin- 
telligible, and  harely  decent  It  unquestionably  occupies 
much  more  of  the  back  of  the  letter  than  it  ought  to  do, 
and  leaves  too  little  room  for  the  address.  In  the  labels 
the  Queen  is  represented  half  asleep.  What  security 
there  may  be  against  the  art  of  the  forger  we  know  not, 
hot  there  is  assuredly  little  or  none  against  that  of  the 
chemist  The  merest  tyro  in  chemistry  knows  how  to 
wash  out  completely  the  address  of  the  envelopee  and  post 
marks  after  the  letten  have  reached  their  destination,  and 
to  render  them  again  fit  for  use ;  and  the  post-mark  in 
the  labels  is  with  still  greater  ease  removed.  This  arises 
from  using  printen*  ink  instead  of  an  ink  of  a  similar 
composition  to  writing  ink,  or  a  vegetable  colour,  in  im- 
pressing the  engraving  on  the  envelopes  and  labels ;  and 
perhaps  the  fraud  might  be  in  some  measure,  if  not  en- 
tirely obviated,  by  having  the  coloured  threads,  not  merely 
on  the  part  of  the  letter  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  write, 
hut  also  one  or  two,  conspicuously  exhibited  on  the  back, 
where  the  address  is  written.  Were  any  of  the  plans  we 
have  suggested  adopted,  a  great  check  would  be  given  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  stamps  and  using  them  anew ;  for  the 
chemical  re-agent  which  removes  the  address  on  the  en- 
relope  and  the  red  post-marks  would,  at  the  same  time, 
obliterate  the  engraving,  the  impression  on  the  stamp,  or 
the  colour  of  the  threads. 

TRADE  AND  MANUPACTVRES. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts,  trade  has  shewn,  of  late, 
iome  slight  symptoii^s  of  revival,  though  many  operatives 
are  out  of  employment,  and  almost  all  are  paid  reduced 
wages.  So  much  for  the  theory  that  wages  rise  as  the 
price  of  proviainns  rises :  a  theory  that  must  be  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  appeara 
to  have  applied  it  in  his  recent  increase  of  the  Excise  and 
Customs*  duty.  If  dear  com  be  advantageous  to  the 
working  classes,  so  must  dear  malt,  dear  sugar,  dear  but- 
ter, and  every  other  thing  which  falls  under  the  cognis- 
ance of  the  offioera  of  the  Customs  and  Excise — and  what 
does  not  ?  The  feeling  among  the  great  body  of  the  mas- 
ter manufadurera  Is,  that  no  sound  state  of  trade  can 
exist  until  the  Cora-Laws,  and  the  other  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  trade,  be  removed.  This  r\tM  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  Dr  Bowring*s  Report  on  the  Prussian 
Commercial  Union,  which  wt  hart  not  qptce^  at  present^ 


to  notice  in  the  manner  it  deaerrei.  We  ahall,  howew, 
shortly  revert  to  It  at  length,  and  shall,  in  the  mcaaiiDC, 
only  say,  that  it  contains  the  most  deddve  proof  of  the  en- 
ergetic  and  snocessfnl  efforts  of  the  German  States  to  cstalN 
lish  manufactures  on  a  great  scale  in  their  territories.  It 
is  gratifying,  in  the  meantime,  to  leam  that  a  eonneinal 
treaty  with  Prance  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  probtUs 
that  the  all  hut  prohibitory  duties  levied  hy  the  Preach 
on  many  of  our  manufactured  goods  will  be  greatly  rs- 
duoed ;  and,  according  to  the  continental  accoant,  the 
duty  on  Prench  wine,  which  is  now  5s.  6d.  a  gallon,  ii  to 
be  reduced  to  2s.,  or  4d.  a  bottle ;  and  the  duty  on  biiadT, 
now  22s.  6d.,  is  to  be  fixed  at  12s.  or  14a.  Coasiderinf 
that  the  duty  on  whisky  is,  in  England,  at  present,?^  W. 
a  gallon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  brandy  tol2s.,  and  on  wine  to  2s.,  would  occaiioa 
an  immense  increase  in  the  consumption,  and  diat*  in  s 
few  years,  the  revenue^  from  the  low  duties  in  this,  u 
in  numerous  other  instances,  would  speedily  equal,  if  aot 
exceed,  the  high. 

AGRICULTURE. 
Having  lately  made  a  tour  of  nearly  a  thousand  aiilis 
through  England  and  Scotland,  we  think  we  can  ven- 
ture to  give  some  accoutit  of  the  recent  state  of  the  whcst 
crop,  although  certainly  no  opinion  of  any  value  csa  yst 
be  formed  of  the  prospect  of  the  ensuing  harvest.    In 
the  best  districts — that  is,  where  fine  soil  Is  conbincd 
with  good  cultivation — the  wheat  was  extremely  loxa- 
riant ;  though  in  Bedfordshire^  and  some  other  districti, 
it  was  too  forward ;  so  much  so,  in  some  instance^  that 
sheep  had  been  sent  to  depasture  it  and  check  its  growtb. 
The  injury  arising  fh>m  a  crop  being  too  eariy,  is  gresttf 
than  would  at  first  sight  occur  to  a  persou  withent  n- 
perienee ;  for  if  it  oome  into  flower  before  genial  weather 
has  set  In,  the  ear  Is  sure  to  be  stunted,  and  the  giaia 
deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     But  it  was  ia 
very  few  districts,  indeed,  that  over-luxuriance  could  be 
complained  of.    Generally  speaking,  the  crop  looked 
sickly  and  thin  on  the  ground ;  and.  In  numerous  io- 
stances,  the  probability  of  a  favourahle  harvest  wsi  m 
very  questionable  that  the  grain  had  been  ploughed  up  with 
the  view  of  sowing  another  crop.     Beddee,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  during  winder,  a  much  greater  proportion  thia 
usual  Is  spring-sown.  which  never  produces  ao  heavy  a  crop 
as  winter-sown  wheat.    Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry, 
the  wheat  suffered  from  the  long  continued  droaght; 
though  the  injury  was  repaired,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  subsequent  rains.    Notwithstanding  the  laige  im- 
portation of  corn  last  year,  the  stock  in  bond  is  mock 
less  than  for  many  yean  past ;  and  the  quantity  of  Bri- 
tish grain  in  the  bands  of  merehants  and  fiirmen  is  na- 
dentood  to  be  inconsiderable.    It  is  not  remarkable  that, 
in  such  cireumstances,  the  prices  of  grain  should  be 
slowly  rising.     But  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  thaa 
the  present  mode  of  striking  the  general  average.    Ts 
take  the  last  general  average  at  hand,  and  compare  it 
with  the  prices  at  Mark  Lane  in  the  iawte  ir«tflr«— that 
ending  the  16ih  of  May,^will  shew  sufficiently  what  we 
have  sUted.  The  general  average  for  wheat  waa  68b.  8d.; 
but  the  prices  varied  in  Mark  Lane  from  50*.  to  Jit-, 
the  low-priced  wheat  being  totally  unfit  for  human  fooit 
and  uaed  only  for  feeding  pigs  and  poultry :  the  general  ste- 
nge  of  barley  was  Sfls.  9d. ;  hut  some  was  sold  in  Marie 
Lane,  the  same  week,  for  26s.    There  are  many  other 
markets  in  which  prices  are  generally  higher  than  ia 
Lnndoiu    Por  example,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  ISth  May, 
the  highest  price  for  wheat  was  80s. ;  at  Newcastle,  oa 
the  9ih,  76s. ;  and  so  on.     It  thus  appeais  that  the  ge- 
neral averages  are  kept  down,  and  the  duty  consequently 
kept  up,  by  there  being  sent  to  market  laif  e  quaotitics 
of  inferior  grain,  in  had  condition,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  much  of  the  chaff  remaining  in  it.    Even 
ia  Edinburgh  and  Haddington  maikets,  we  undentattd 
that  the  re^pectable  bakere  seldom  purchase  the  vheat 
they  oae  at  lets  than  12s.  a  quarter  abore  the  aven|C 
price.     If  the  present  system  of  averages  Is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  evil  we  have  pointed  out  ought  to  be  remedi«4, 
for  it  renden  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws  much  man 
ftringent  than  was  originally  coDtempIatcd. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  LIBERATION  WAR. 


Wm  wir  gehdrt,  geleten 
Tritt  wirklich  in  die  Zett, 
Gtwinne  jetst  ein  Wesen 
Aueh  dn  Gelalinamkeit ! 

Sch€nkendorf, 


Ecee  quam  bonuniy 
Bonum  et  jacandami 
Ceciderant  hottei, 
HofteBiunt  fosil 


Bunehen  Song* 


Qaoi  I  lea  Pratsieni  a  Paris  ? 

Beranger. 


Napolsok  wm  driven  out  of  Germany^  in  the 
year  181S,  mainly  by  three  things :  first,  he  was 
unhorsed  by  Boreas  in  the  north ;  and,  though 
^  was  ready  to  reply  to  the  eager  questioning 
of  Europe,  like  a  certain  Modern  Athenian,  on 
oecation  of  a  similar  mischance-—''  Hurt  I  Oh, 
BO,  QUITS  TBI  CONTRARY,  my  Lord !"  yet  the 
fact  is  that  he  was  hurt,  and  that  seriously,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  least  of  his  misfHr- 
tones  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  clean 
■hirt  from  the  King  of  Saxony  when  he  came  to 
I^resden;  the  greatest,  that  he  was  shorn  of 
S^ory,  robbed  of  the  prestige  of  victory.  The 
"  On  n«  peut  pae  I"  that  limits  the  successes  of 
comiBon  humanity,  was  now  publicly  declared 
valid,  in  certain  cases,  against  Napoleon  also. 
Vagram  had  blotted  out  the  memory  of  Aspern ; 
W  here  was  something  worse  than  Aspern — 
■omething  more  ominous  than  a  sullen  retreat 
hito  a  small  island  of  the  Danube — (a  mishap 
vhich  sappers  and  pontoons  might  repair  and 
^d  repair;)  here  was  rout,  flighty  total  over- 
throw, anticipated  annihilation.  Besides,  the 
vings  of  the  French  eagle  actually  were  terribly 
Vttngled  in  that  rude  conflict ;  and,  though  they 
grew  again,  and  looked  very  fair,  with  a  rapidity 
Bid  a  Instihood  which  shewed  that  the  genius  of 
a  magician  was  still  there,  yet  they  were  not  so 
BtroDg  as  the  old  ones.  Conscripts  could  never 
be  veterans ;  the  '^  eoehons  du  lait"  as  Marshal 
Key  knew,  might  ''fight  like  devils;"  but  they 
eottld  neither  create  cavalry  for  the  Emperor, 

w.  Lxxn^-^vou  VIL 


nor  food  for  themselves.  In  the  jecond  place, 
these  things  happened  in  the  face — say  rather 
at  the  feet— of  Prussia ;  and  the  Prussia  of  1813 
was  neither  the  Prussia  of  1806  nor  the  Prussia 
of  1809.  The  Countess  de  Voss,  first  lady  of 
honour  to  her  Prussian  Majesty,  in  the  year 
1808,  received  from  an  English  officer,  who  had 
been  in  the  West  Indies,  a  most  beautiful  par- 
rot, which  amused  the  royal  family  greatly,  by 
repeating,  fifty  times  a-day,  as  if  to  prevent 
mistake,  God  damn  Napolbon!  (*'  Oh,  the 
charming  parrot  I"  says  the  Countess.*)  But  this 
was  all  the  length  that  Frederick  William's  pa- 
triotism was  willing  or  able  to  go  at  that  time. 
In  1813,  however,  Europe  was  to  be  taught  at 
last  that  the  Prussian  eagle  was  indeed  an  eagle, 
a  legitimate  consanguinean  of  the  other  impe- 
rial birds;  Blucher,  Gneisenau,  and  Scharn- 
horst  had  been  nursing  hate  and  brewing  thun- 
der for  seven  indignant  years :  with  them,  also, 
the  whole  Prussian  people  were  a  flame;  a 
PEOPLE  verily,  (thanks  to  Stein  and  Harden- 
berg,)  not  an  army  merely,  as  in  Frederick's 
days.  This  was  what  Napoleon  did  not  calcu- 
late upon ;  and  this,  much  more  than  the  Russian 
robbing  of  the  prestige,  was  the  cause  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Katzbach,  Gross-beeren,  Dennewits, 
Culm,  and  Wartenburg,  without  which  it  is 
quite  certain  that   Leipzic    never  could  have 
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been  fought.  The  third  thing  that  damaged 
Napoleon  in  1813 — hemming  him  round,  as 
it  were^  with  certain  destruction — was  the 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  Russo- Prussian 
alliance,  after  the  armistice  of  Poischwitz. 
This  armistice  the  conqueror  had  been  forced  to 
enter  into,  as  into  that  of  Znaym,  in  1809,  by 
the  determined  resistance  which  he  had  met  with 
from  his  enemies  in  two  successive  battles  of 
fearful  carnage  and  no  plunder.  LQtzen  and 
Bautzen  were  as  honourable  to  the  Prussians  as 
Aspern  and  Wagram  were  to  the  Austrians. 
Napoleon  beat  his  adversariee  off  the  ground  in 
both  cases ;  but  his  loss  was  equal  tu  theirs — 
his  gain  merely  nominal ;  the  spirit  of  the  adver- 
sary unsubdued ;  and  the  fruits  to  be  gathered 
depending  altogether  upon  the  general  pacific 
or  warlike  policy  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  The  Prussians^  in  1813,  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  be  either  cozened  or  bullied.  It  doee 
n<it  appear  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  have 
conquered  the  great  god  of  battles  without  the 
Austrians :  with  the  Austrians,  their  victory  was 
certain ;  and^  whatever  the  thoroughgoing  advo- 
cates of  Napoleon  may  say,  it  does  not  seem  in 
any  wise  unreasonable  that  the  gigantic  genius 
of  war,  overstriding  the  world  in  thunder,  should 
be  opposed  hy  the  only  might  which  common 
mortals  can  bring  against  such  diemonian  mani- 
festations— superiority  in  the  quality  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  quantity  of  cannon-balls. 

It  is  really  a  pitiful  thing  to  observe  how  bio- 
graphers of  great  men,  like  the  preachers  of 
sectarian  gospels,  are  not  content  that  their 
h^ro  be  gigantic,  unless  they  pfove  also  that 
•very  other  body  is  a  dwarf.  So  Haslitt  meta- 
morphoses the  gallant  BlOcher  (whom  even 
Napoleon  could  afford  to  call  an  "  invincible  old 
devil")  into  a  "  wary  adventurer ;"  and  the  gene- 
rous ardour  of  the  *'  lyre  and  sword"  young  sol- 
diovBof  Prussia  into  a  '*  brain-sick,pseudo- patriot- 
ism." We  were  astonished  to  meet  with  such 
expressions,  even  in  Hazlitt's  life  of  Napoleon. 
We  h<>po  we  shall  never  be  so  unlucky  as  to  stumble 
upon  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere.  The  man 
vho  can  sympathise  with  the  gospel  of  liberty  in 
France  oqly,  and  that  gospel  preached  by  Na- 
po^BON^  has  no  heart  to  understand^  consequently 
no  pen  to  writOj  history. 

But  there  is  another  false  view  of  German 
patriotism  which  we  are  compelled  to  notice. 
Mr  Alisottj  in  his  great  historical  work,  (vol. 
vii,j)  eulogising,  as  well  he  might,  the  noble 
stand  which  Austria,  single-handed,  made  against 
Napoleon,  in  the  campaign  of  18P9,  finds  the 
whole  philosophy  of  this  fact  in  the  stability  of 
aristocratic  Governments.  We  are  curious  to 
see  what  the  learned  sheriff,  in  his  last  volume, 
(advertised  for  November,)  will  make  of  the 
Prussian  Liberation  War ;  for  it  was  only  by  the 
ntter  annihilation  of  aristocracy  (so  dear  to 
'«01d  Fritz")  that  Frederick  William  was  en- 
abled to  raise  up  a  p«opx£  capable  of  meeting, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  beardless  boys* 

*  *'  Barilottr  Faulchen  Schwiirme,"  lays  Stolbsrg^  of 
ths  joung  conscriptiy  without  metaphor. 


of  the  Republican  Emperor.  As  to  Austria,  we 
think  it  was  not  Metternich^  but  the  free  moun- 
tain air,  that  inspired  Hofer ;  and  to  have  the 
steeple  of  St  Stephen's,  and  the  coffee-houses  of 
the  Prater,  besides  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  bro- 
thers, and  sisters,  before  their  eyes,  was  sorelj 
motive  enough  (without  calling  in  the  miracle  of 
aristocrao|r)  for  the  Austrians  to  drive  Napoleon 
into  the  Danube  at  Aspern,  and  to  make 
Macdonald  pay  sharply  for  his  Marshal's  baton 
at  Wagram.  The  serfs  of  a  despotic  Government 
have  a  fatherland,  on  vital  occaaions,  as  ranch 
at  th#  citizens  of  a  free  nat|on.  ftide  Ihem  on 
the  back,  and  they  will  kick :  bravely  done ;  bat 
it  had  been  more  brave  if  they  had  never  allowed 
the  rider  to  get  on. 

Here  indeed  lies  the  mystery.    How  did  it 
happen  that  France  over-rode  Austria  so  bravely 
from  Jemappes  to  the  Battle  of  Leipzic,  and 
paralysed  Prussia,  in  1806,  by  a  single  stroke, 
as  if  her  very  touch  had  been  electricity  ?    Was 
it  the  genius  of  the  redingote  grU,  and  the  three- 
cornered  hatj  and  the  olive-complezioned  face, 
and  the  eye  (what  an  eye !)  and  the  mouth  that 
could  smile  how  kindly^  and  how  deceitfully,  that 
conquered  Germany;  or  was  it  that  certainly 
in  part,  but  something  else  also  ?    We  think  it 
was  something  else  also,  and  mainly.    Napoleon 
was  the  incarnated  Siva  of  victai|r«    This  can- 
not  be  denied.    But  the  aesidnous    plying  of 
multitudinous  cannon,    despite   of   all  tactical 
suporiorityj  beat  him  back  into  Leipzic,  and  over 
the  Rhine  in  1813;  why  did  it  not  do  so  in  1806? 
Not  because  the  gunpowder  was  not  there,  but  be- 
cause there  was  noiquiiOFA  osniiAN  pmo^ ls  there 
to  serve  the  guns,  beeause  Germany  was  heriddea 
by  aristocracy;   that  aristocracy  t^ing  a  mese 
gilde^l  outside,  prankt  with  all  mannas  of  vain 
gaudery ;  henoe  there  was  no  independence,  no 
freedom  in  Germany  j  no  thoughts,  no  words,  no 
soNos  of  freemen,  which  are  the  alonft  proper 
fathers  of  heroio  deeds.    Qut,  ip  1813^  the  tables 
were  turned.     It  was  good  for  fuistocratic  Pros* 
si^  that  she  had  been  afGltcted*    In  the  hour  of 
need,  (a  che^p  piety,)  Majesty  falls  suppliant  to 
the  supreme  god — the  People.*     In  the  coa- 
sciousnessof  omnipotence,  the  People  \Xf%  Majesty 
out  of  the  bog,  generously  be^  him  on  th^ir 
shoulders,  and  transport  him,  with  whoop,  add 
halloo,  and  patriotic  jubilee,  to  Pari«*    Majesty 
reiiponds  eagerly  to  the  popular  cry.    M^esty 
did  not  then  profew  to  fight  for  *'  legitimaco^,"  ** 
Talleyrand  after warde  phrased  it.    M^esty  was 
fighting  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  all 
European  peoples.    £ven  abont  freedom  of  the 
press  and  representative  eonstitutiona,  mystical 
words    were   thrown  out — intended  to  remain 
myatieal.    Absolutism  sailed  over  £uro^,  floated 
upon  a  sea  of  ^eq^ocracy.    Strange  phenomenon  1 
and  yet  true ;  recorded  in  many  hialnriea  and 

*  The  kiag,  wheie  cooisfs  aad  pmdsoee  abeiM  teth 
in  a  mauBf  r  worthy  qf  the  dviccodant  of  \hp  great  Fred* 
erick,  had  been  rewued,  by  the  affeciiooatt  ioyalty  of  hi« 
PEOPLV  and  AaiiT9  from  the  thraldom  prepared  for 
him..^ar9«M  ^£oiMfajidlfrrf'a"  Wmrit^  GersMiqPi'* 
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duroDicItt  of  bloodjr  battlei,  fbund  in  manj  vol- 
ttniBotis  •rcfaives  of  0tate  protocols  and  proclama- 
tiooi,  and  eternized  ako  to  our  taste  more 
pleasantly  in  many  aopgs  of  the  German  father- 
]ao4,  fompoaed  and  snng  by  jovial  Burschen,  of 
whom  every  one  could  say,  while  he  sung  tri- 
smphantly-v-BT  quoritm  pabs  vaona  fpi  ! 

The  Reformation  in  France,  we  read,  was  fanned 
lyMarot's  ehansont;  and  Martin  Luther,  in  Ger- 
nany,  combated  the  Devil  very  valiantly  with 
sn  inkhom,   (as  the  people  in  Eisenach  shew 
m ;)  but  more  valiantly  also,  as  he  himself  has 
left  00  record,  by  divine  songf.    Had  there  not 
bsen  music   in    Luther's    soul,  the    Reforma- 
tiM— fw  an  year  and  a  day  at  least— might 
Isre  gene    ajee;    for,    in    the  hard    conflict 
•ith   that  perfect    impersonation  of  consist* 
tat  Toryism^   the  Roman  Pope,   he  required 
s  eomferter  and    familiar  spirit  to  mellow  him 
Wt  to  healthy   humanity,  after  bathing    in 
tie  theological    vinegar   of   those   days;   and 
we  know  that  he   kept  a  sweet-singing  bird 
ia  the  inner  chamber  of  his  soul,  more  service- 
able to  thoee  good  Christians  wbo  know  how  to 
woe  it,  than  any  heathen  daifAotv  ever  was  to 
Sosrates.    Bleesed  be  thou,   Germany,  father- 
land of  song !  for  Napoleon  also,  the  invincible 
Cwar,  and  the  stern  bridge-destroying  Davoust, 
and  Vandamma  the  ^'  blood*hound,"  mob.hooted 
into  Siberia,  were  conquered  by  the  power  of 
•wei,  whose    name  was  leoioit.      The  songs 
of  the  German  Liberation  Wnr  were  the  utter, 
aace  of  a  «onl.  Instinct  with  fire  far  fiercer  than 
the  eannon'a.    There  are  who  delight  to  eontraat 
Foctry  and  faet.     Bhallow  I     All  history  that  is 
worth  reading  ia  written  in  poetry ;  and  he  who 
ioei  not  write  it  poetically  does  not  write  it 
truly.    The  hiatorian  la  merely  a  more  modern 
■aaie  for  the  Bpopoeist.    If  he  cannot  make  an 
•pos  of  the  stoff  befure  him,  he  haa  mistaken  his 
lubject  or  cannot  handle  hie  pen.    He  who  sits 
Jewn,  with  a  moat  perverse  erudition,  to  write  a 
aistory  ef  political  bandhozea,  and  recite,  most 
•atsmaly,  (like  the  Marquia  of  Londonderry  in 
ais  «  Tour  in  the  North,")  how  many  times  the 
Wies  of  the  Caarina  change  their  dress  in  a 
dajr,  proves  hia  own  relationship  to  the  theme 
which  he  hasdlee,  not  the  barrenness  of  the  luxn- 
>iaat  world  in  matters  more  pertinent.    There 
la  no  lack  of  genuine  epos— of  great  and  good 
AaSf  and  great  and  good  action»*~in  that  much 
abused  thing  called  modern  history ;  for,  despite 
J^the  vain  pompona  parading  in  court  dresses  ; 
despite  the  many.folioed  accumulation  of  proto- 
^  proclamations,    despatches,  reports,    and 
Jjbat  not,  the  mere  mappery  and  paper  projec 
w*  of  what  haa  had,  or  may,  have  aome  rela- 
turn  to  a  deed  ;  despite  ef  espionage  and  '*  ne- 
«attry  eorruption,"  (as  Frederick  the  Great 
would  have  it,)  intrigue,  management,  finesse, 
^  end  the  whole  myateriona  dipbmalio  craft 
•f  wting  vorde  adroitly  for  the  purpose  of  ez- 
Pw^ng  what  men  do  not  mean  to  say ;  despite 
of  all  this  ladog  up  of  the  soul  scientifically,  with 
the  counaess  packthread  of  political  deceit ;  de- 
apite  of  all  these  odious  appurtenancea,  belong. 


ing,  as  we  are  told  by  some,  without  remedy,  to 
the  '^  dignity^'  of  modern  history,— men,  greatly 
honest,  will  still  live  and  act  truly  in  the  world 
••-honest  hearts  will  aing  out  their  honest  faith, 
their  triumphant  conviction ; 

'•For  (he  wiol  triumpha  with  itself  ia  words.** 

And  wherever  these  things  are,  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times,  you  have  poetry  and  reality  in 
one— epos  or  ode,  we  care  not  which,  sung  or 
written,  it  does  not  affect  the  substance.    Car- 
lyle  has  written  a  glorious  epos  on  the  French 
Revolution,   Of  the  Liberation  War  also  an  epos 
may  be  written,  with  fewer  sublime  horrors,  in. 
deed,  of  a  Dantesque  Hell  to  paint,  but  with 
more    of  the  sacred  fiame  from  heaven  to  in- 
spire*   But  hitherto  the  poetry  of  the  Libera^ 
tion  War  has  been  principally  developed  in  the 
lyrical  shape.    We  have  a  broad  billowy  sea  of 
national  songs  before  us ;  too  loud  and  strong, 
too  lusty  and  vigorous,  perhaps,  to  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  delight  in  the  atmosphere  of  effemin. 
ate  artificiality  which  envelopes  our  fashionable 
saloons ;  but  not  the  less  true,  not  the  less  sub. 
stantial,  not  the  less  precious  to  any  man  with 
whom  poetry  is  something  more  than  the  lace  on 
a  lady's  gown,  and  divine  music  a  thing  more 
serious  than  the  wanton  play  of  arabesques  curl, 
ouely  tickling  the  ear-chambers  of  a  fool.  Blessed 
be  God !  for  a  sturdy  poetic  swimmer  in  these  pip. 
ing  times  there  is  still  one  masculine  enjoyment 
left — plunging  with  a  full,  fearless,  outspreading 
of  the  whole  man  into  the  broad,  strong. surging 
ocean  of  national  song.    There  we  make  a  dash 
to. day,  into  a  region  more  atirring   than  the 
*^  Gaudeamus  igituf^'  of  our  pious  beer-booaings, 
into  the  bracing  war- element  of  a  substantial, 
bona  fide,  hard-fought  battle,  for  the  first  right 
of  man  and  the  last— lND£r£ND£NC£.    We 
hope  many  brave  hearts  are  ready  to  join  us.    So 
pleasurable,  indeed,  is  the  fight  of  liberty  to  a  gen- 
erous mind,  that  if  the  old  Tory  Devil  were  killed 
out  right  to-day,  one  might  almost  wish  him  to  come 
alive  again  to-morrow,  that  we  might  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  conquering  him  a  second  time.    And 
it  is  certainly  not  the  most  unphilosophical  ex. 
plication  of  the  origin  of  evil,  to  say  that  vice 
exists  only  that  virtue  may  have  something  to 
do ;  misery,  to  give  benevolent  men  the  pleasure 
of  creating  happiness ;  despotism,  that  there  may 
be  patriotism ;  a  French  Napoleon,  that  there  may 
be  a  Liberation  War  in  Germany;  a  feeblegovern- 
ment  of  pq>er  and  red-tape,  that  there  may  be  a 
strong  government  by  the  brawn  of  a  man's  arm, 
and  the  mellow  roar  of  an  honest  heart;  Haugwitz, 
that  there  may  be  Hardenberg;  Brunswick,* 
that  there  may  be  Blucher. 
On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1813 — next  after 

17B9,  the  most  eventful  year  in  recent  history— 

"  'III        I     ■    ■»     I    .■■■■■ii.        .,_  — — ^i» 

*  N9t  the  hero  of  Qoatre  Bras,  or'  courw,  bat  ths 
Manilhtto-makar  of  1702,  and  the  prating  old  man,  (no. 
thin;  liJce  Bliichtr,)  who  held  cooncih  of  war  when  he 
•honid  have  been  flg hiing  at  Jena.  « lis  »§  tromp$ 
reni/uritusimtwi  ee»  ptrrugues  /**  taid  Napoleon  in  1806 
before  that  fa  nous  blow;  and  they  did  deceive  tbem- 
■elvee  furioutly  indeed,  even  ae  much  as  the  Buiigrants, 
who  sent  maltltndiiioiu  blneters  into  Prance  in  1799, 
bat  were  singularly  weak  and  inefiective  in  their  blows. 
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the  King  of  Pmsaia  declared  war  against  France. 
The  proclamation  which  he  issued  to  his  people 
on  that  occasion  hrings  vividly  before  us  the 
cause  and  character  of  the  great  national  struggle 
which  followed  ;  a  sort  of  royal  imprimatur,  as 
It  were^  to  that  Bible  of  patriotic  songs,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  time  is  written.  It  may  be 
serviceable  to  translate  it  :-— 

TO  MY  PEOPLE. 

For  my  true  people,  and  for  all  Germanf,  there  it  no 
necessity  of  a  formal  expodtion  of  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent war :  they  lie  bare  to  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

We  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  superior  power  of  France. 
The  peace,  which  robbed  me  of  one»half  of  my  subjects, 
brought  with  it  no  bleasings  to  compensate  for  so  great  a 
loss,  its  wounds  were  deeper  than  those  of  the  war. 
The  marrow  of  the  land  was  dried  op ;  the  principal  for- 
tresses remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  agricul- 
ture was  lamed ;  the  industry  of  our  cities  paralyzed. 
The  freedom  of  trade  was  annihilated,  and  thereby  the 
fountain  of  our  prosperity  sealed.  The  whole  land  was 
in  a  state  of  pauperism. 

By  the  meet  conscientious  discharge  of  my  obliga- 
tions, I  endeavoured  to  oouTinoe  the  French  Emperor 
that  it  was  his  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  to  let  Prussia 
resume  her  independence.  But  my  sincerest  attempts  in 
the  way  of  conciliation  were  nullified  by  arrogance  and 
faithlessness;  and  we  saw  now,  too  plainly,  that  the 
Emperor*8  treaties,  even  more  surely  than  his  wars,  aimed 
at  our  complete  annihilation.  The  moment  is  now  arrired 
when  all  illusions,  as  to  our  real  condition,  must  cease. 

Brandenburgers,  Prussians,  Silesians,  Pomeranians, 
Lithuanians !  you  know  what  you  have  suffered  for  the 
last  seven  years.*  Yon  know  what  gloomy  prospects  are 
yours,  if  the  struggle  which  we  now  begin  be  not  glori- 
ously ended.  Think  on  your  anceitors ;  think  on  the 
great  Elector,f  the  great  Frederick ;  think  on  the  blessings 
which  you  eujoy  as  the  fruits  of  what  the  swords  of  our 
ancestors  gained  under  his  captainship — ^freedom  of  con- 
science, honour,  independence,  commerce,  manufactures, 
science.  Think  on  the  noble  example  of  our  powerful 
allies  the  Russians;  think  of  the  Spaniards,  of  the 
Poituguese.  Nations,  less  numerous  than  we,  have 
marched  into  the  field  against  a  superior  army,  and  hare 
come  off  victorious.  Think  of  the  Swiss ;  think  of  the 
States. 

Great  sacrifices  will  be  demanded  of  all  classes ;  for 
the  struggle  is  great,  and  not  small  are  the  resources  of 
our  foe.  You  will  be  more  ready  to  make  these  sacri- 
fices for  yonr  fatherland  and  for  your  own  king,  than 
for  a  foreign  governor,  who,  as  so  much  sad  experience 
has  taught,  offers  your  sons  and  substance  up  as  victims 
upon  altars  where  the  worship  is  not  yours.  Trust  in 
God,  perseverance,  courage,  and  the  powerful  assistance 
of  our  allies  will  crown  our  efforts  with  certain  success. 

But  whatever  sscriflces  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
make,  they  aie  nothing  when  set  in  the  balance  against 
the  holy  rights  for  which  we  must|  contend  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  shall  cease  to  be  Prussians  and  Germans  even 
in  name. 

It  is  the  last  decisive  struggle  that  we  maintain  for 
our  wellbeing,  our  independence,  our  existence.  There 
is  no  choice ;  between  an  honourable  peac^  or  a  glori- 
ous destruction  there  is  no  medium.  But  even  destruc- 
tion you  will  face  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  honour; 

*  Davoust*s  cruelties  in  Hamburg,  and  the  tender-mer- 
ciesof  Vandamme  in  Bremen,  were  famous  over  all  Europe^ 
To  all  the  supplications  of  the  poor  Hanseatists,  the 
stem  bridge-destroyer  coolly  replied — **  Fotts  ii'aveM  rien 
enproprerebeiies  que  wmsetes!  votre  peau  mtme  appmr* 
tient  a  I  Empereur  r — Sketches  qf  Germany  and  the 
Germanst  by  an  Enylithman.    London.   1836. 

•f  Frederick  William  the  Great,  who  kept  France  in 
check,  and  beat  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin  in  1675. 
From  this  name  the  modem  history  of  Prussia,  so  far 
as  impoctani  European  interests  are  concerned,  may  be 
dated. 


for  without  honour  a  Prussian  and  a  German  wQl  not 
live.  But  we  have  cause  to  hope  with  confidence,  that 
God  and  our  good-will  will  secure  our  just  cause  the 
victory ;  and  with  victory,  a  glorious  peace,  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  national  prosperity. 

FaKDKElCK  W1I.LUIL" 

Bretlan,  VJih  March  181:1. 

This  is  a  king's  speech  worth  reading.  There 
is  honesty  and  pith  in  it ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
wonderful  in  royal  orations,  it  strikes  the  very 
chord  of  popular  opinion,  and  opens  the  gashing 
rivers  of  national  poetry.  But  Necesdty,  that 
mighty  mother,  (not  of  the  world,  as  Shelley  will 
have  it^  but  of  many  things  in  the  world,)  has 
done  greater  wonders  than  this :  making  absolute 
monarchs  to  understand  (for  a  season)  the 
genuine  democratic  principle  of  governing  by 
public  opinion.  How  the  people  replied  to  these 
noble  words  by  nobler  we  shall  hear  anon  in 
our  songs;  how  they  replied  by  deeds,  the 
following  extract,  from  the  historical  work  just 

quoted,  will  best  inform  us  :— 

From  this  moment,  the  prsparations  for  war  wcrs 
carried  on  with  an  unexampled  energy  and  enthusiasn« 
Thousands  hastened  from  the  work-shops,  from  the 
comptoirs,  firom  the  halls  of  justice ;  the  whole  CoUsge 
of  Government,  at  Breslau,  offered  itself  to  the  Kinf  fer 
the  war  service ;  but  the  King,  honouring,  as  he  ooold 
not  but  do,  the  spirit  that  animated  these  individoals, 
caused  the  Chancellor  to  issue  a  proclamation,  prohibit- 
ing the  public  officers,  in  any  of  the  great  departments 
of  State,  from  joining  themselves  to  any  volnntear  JSgcr 
corps. 

The  universities  and  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasia 
dissolved  themselves  by  instinctive  consent;  and  the 
teachers  were  oAen  the  first  to  set  the  students  an  ex- 
ample of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  national  cnuse.'^  In 
vain  was  all  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  Amboas^ 
dor  and  the  Commander  of  the  French  army  in  the  Mark. 
All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  came  thronging 
over  the  Oder,  directing  themselves  either  to  Silesia  or 
Col  berg,  where  they  were  miutered  and  put  under  arms. 

The  enthusiasm,  indeed,  went  so  far,  that  even  woasen 
and  maidens,  giving  the  lie  to  their  sex,  went  oat  and 
shared  the  hardest  service  with  the  men.  Everything 
lived  and  worked  only  for  war.  The  long  resuained 
voice  of  indignation  with  which  the  Prussian  people  had 
for  seven  years  borne  the  loss  of  liberty  and  honour,  now 
burst  into  a  flame  ;  but  honest  love  for  king  and  coun- 
try, and  a  faith  not  to  be  shaken  in  the  Divine  aid,  pari- 
fled  the  strong  motives  of  rsvenge  to  the  noblest  feeling 
of  duty,  and  to  the  firm  determination  to  regain  thdr 
lost  character  by  the  sacrifice  of  everything  that  they 
held  dearest  and  best  in  life.  To  attain  this  end,  no  sa- 
crifice was  esteemed  too  great.  Those  who  coald  not 
personally  join  in  the  great  struggle  gave^  the  poorest,  bis 


*   Gfschichte  des  Dentschen  Freiheitskriegca, 
1813^15.  Von  Or  Frederick  Richter.     Beriia.  1838. 
Vol.  i.,  p.  49. 

-)-  Among  the  Gymnaslarchs,  John  and  Slefene  Uiast 
the  greaust  celebrity.  They  were  both  in  Liiuow's 
volunteer  corps,  with  Komer.  Jahn  was  a  most  origi- 
nal character;  a  very  apostle  of  **  Dentschtbnm**  and 
nStionality;  a  patriarch  and  prophet  of  the  Libera- 
tion War.  Hen  of  this  description  were  very  serviceable 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  before  the  battles  were  foog ht : 
they  were  the  very  soul  by  which  he  gained  his  victories. 
After  the  peace,  they  were  looked  on  as  madmen,  and 
treated  as  traitors.  Mot  a  few  of  them  saw  the  inside 
of  Spandau.  But  the  shameless  proceedings  of  tbo  King 
of  Prussia  against  the  patriotic  Burschen  and  independ- 
ent Professors,  after  the  peace — men  who  were  merely 
honest,  and  neither  madmen  nor  traitors— would  fill  a 
volume.  We  may  find  some  future  occasion  to  sketch  a 
scene  or  two  from  this  chapter  of  the  modem  history 
of  despotism. 
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Bttt  in  tht  ihftpe  of  emtribatioiit  for  fho  oatflt  of  to- 
hntMn.  Tho  fimner,  in  many  caset,  gaye  op  hii  last 
lione,  Uut  his  only  son  might  ride  into  the  battle  against 
the  opprsMor  of  his  fktherland.  Women  brought  their 
jewels,  children  and  beggars  their  spare-pennies,  to  the 
nsiioaal  parse.  In  Silesia,  a  yonng  girl,  with  a  beauti- 
fol  growth  of  hair,  sold  it  for  two  dollars,  and  sent  the 
money  to  enlarge  the  national  fond.  In  Berlin,  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  Princess  Wilhelm,  the  ladies  formed 
themselTes  into  socUsties  for  the  tending  of  the  wounded 
sod  others,  who  should  suffer  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
This  good  example  was  immediately  followed  almost  In 
crrry  dty  and  town  of  the  monarchy.  Krery  family  and 
Mdai  cirde  became  a  famishing  establishment  for  the 
great  national  arsenal ;  the  iron  work  of  the  men.  and 
the  most  slim  fsbrics  of  female  skilfulnen,  were  equally 
spplied  to  tho  one  great  purpose.  The  rery  children  in 
the  schools  occupied  the  vacation,  and  the  hours  of  relax- 
ation, in  making  eharpis  for  the  wounds ;  and  little  boys, 
ipelling  Nepos,  ran  after  the  army,  with  tears  in  their 
cjes,  impatient  now,  at  length,  to  be  the  heroes  of  whom 
they  bad  so  often  read.**  * 

Sach  was  the  practical  poetry  of  the  Prus. 
siaDs  in  1813;  and  if  men,  whose  every  word 
was  at  the  same  time  a  deed,  (as  all  true  words 
ought  to  be,)  ilang  atirring  songs,  by  the  hun- 
dred, out  of  their  honest  German  breasts,  in- 
stead of  twirling  pretty  verses  upon  their  finger 
ends,  as  had  been  done  by  nice  punctilious 
rhymers  in  more  quiet  times,  Goethe's  aristo- 
cratic nerves  might  be  a  little  shaken  in  his 
artistical  chamber ;  but  poetry  was  poetry  still, 
and  strength  was  strength,  and  reality  more 
powerful  than  fiction.  Nay,  and  if  here  and 
there,  and  in  all  directions,  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  regenerated  nationality  seemed  to  run 
wild  in  a  real  *' Berserker  rage"  of  unchastened 
bellicosity — the  madness  of  old  Teutonic  valour, 
that  threw  itself  naked  upon  the  sword  of  a  foe, 
with  a  hurrah  ! — were  not  the  French  mad,  too, 
with  the  old  wine  of  the  Revolution  in  their 
reins? — and  was  not  Napoleon  a  very  AAIMIIN 
of  battle,  that  could  only  be  opposed  by  a  power 
as  transcendental  as  himself?  "  May  God  fill 
you  with  hatred  to  the  Pope!"  said  Martin 
Luther  to  his  friends,  when  he  left  Smalcald. 
*'  May  God  fill  you  with  hatred  to  the  French  \" 
was  what  the  Prussians  read  in  every  motion,  in 
every  look  of  gallant  old  Bliicher ;  and  it  was 
this  spirit  of  thorough.going  Germanism  that 
made  the  veteran  of  the  Katzbach  to  Napoleon 
the  most  obstinate  ''Old  Devil"  that  he  ever 
had  to  contend  with,  and  to  the  Germans  the 
very  Achilles  and  impersonated  ideal  of  the  war- 
epos  of  an  age  when  every  poet  (except  Goethe) 
was  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier,  by  virtue  of  his 
cause,  waa  a  poet. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Prussians  broke  forth 
with  the  greater  might  on  this  occasion,  because 
it  was  a  smothered  flame.  Not  all  the  Prussians, 
perhaps  not  the  majority,  approved  of  the  timid 
policy  of  the  monarch  in  1809.  There  was,  and 
from  1806,  had  been,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  a 
strong  war-party,  who  could  not  be  at  all  times 
as  easily  silenced  as  the  Countess  de  Voss'  parrot. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a  dark  ferment  of  slow- 
gathering  revenge.    Napoleon  might  gag   the 


•  Blchter,  p.  03;  and  Narrative  of  an  Eye- Witness  in 
Odcleben*8  Saxon  Campaign,  vol.  il.,  p.  I U. 


tongues  of  men  and  birds,  but  he  could  not  pre«* 
vent  the  formation  of  secret  societies  and 
"  leagues  of  virtue,"  where  the  seed  was  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands,  that  merely  waited  for 
a  word  to  start  up  into  a  host  of  armed  men  in. 
vincible.  In  connexion  with  the  Tugendbund 
or  '' league  of  virtue"  we  make  the  following 
extract  from  Menzel : — 

The  Tugendbund  owed  its  existence  to  the  Minister 
Stein ;  but  he  having  committed  himself  by  a  letter,  the 
King,  to  please  Napoleon,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him. 
Hardenberg,  however,  who  succeeded  to  the  office,  was 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  Tugendbund  flourished 
in  secret,  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the 
greatest  statesmen,  officers,  and  liicrati  of  the  day. 
Among  these  latter,  the  two  most  distinguished  were 
Arndt,  by  his  power  as  a  popular  writer,  and  Jahn,  by  his 
influence  as  a  trainer  of  youth.  This  man  introduced  the 
long-neglected  gymnastic  exercises  into  the  cnrriculum  of 
juvenile  education ;  knowing  well  that  wealc  and  brawn, 
less  bodies  are  never  without  a  fatal  reaction  on  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  mind.  He  used  to  wallc  with  his 
tyros  under  the  Linden  in  Berlin,  and,  when  they  camo 
to  the  Brandenburger  gate,  he  used  to  say  to  each  fresh 
man — 

'<  Well,  my  lad,  what  are  you  thinking  on  now  ?^*  and 
if  the  boy  was  stupid  enough  not  to  give  a  ready  answer, 
he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  adding— i 

^  What  should  yon  be  tbinlcing  on  here  but  this,  how 
the  four  horses  that  once  stood  on  that  gate,  and  were 
talcen  to  Paris  hy  the  French,  may  be  brought  back  here 
a^ain,  and  placed  where  they  were  ?*** 

A  course  of  most  instructive  articles  might  be 
written  on  the  regenerative  process  which 
Prussia  went  through,  from  the  Battle  of  Jena 
to  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1813  ;  but  we  are  no 
further  concerned  with  the  matter  at  present 
than  CO  shew,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  soul  out 
of  which  the  patriotic  and  warlike  portion  of  the 
Burschen  Melodies  arose.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
afford  to  enter  into  that  most  interesting  history 
of  Radical  Reforms,  which  preceded  the  great 
national  uprising ;  but  one  short  and  tragic  story 
in  the  previous  history,  an  ominous  flash  of  the 
slumbering  volcano,  is  too  closely  interwoven  with 
the  living  facts  of  psitriotic  poetry  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  allude  to  the  story  of 
Schill.  The  £nglish  reader  will  find  it  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Mr 
Alison.  We  take  the  following  short  notice 
from  Menzel,  (c.  470  and  476 ;)  which  extract, 
with  Arndt's  ballad,  the  words  and  music  of  which 
we  have  given.  No.  VII.,  will,  we  hope,  he 
sufficient  to  command  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader. 

Austria  in  the  gallant  stand  she  made  for  German 
liberty  in  1809,  was  deceived  in  more  points  than  one. 
She  deceived  herself  in  her  own  Landwehr,  (militia :) 
numeroos  indeed  and  valiant ;  but  wanting  that  which 
alone  can  make  a  true  soldier,  the  feeling  of  pertonal 
worth  ;  subject  to  be  /logged  like  serfs.  No  less  was 
Austria  deceived  in  respect  of  Germany.  Prussia  was 
as  yet  too  wealc ;  all  her  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  the  new-bom  confidence  in  her  old  enemy 
Austria,  as  yet  not  confirmed ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation  were  still  base  enough  to  enjoy  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  even  though 
they  hsd  to  pay  for  this  paltry  gain  with  the  loss  of 
German  independence,  and  servile  submission  to  a  man 


*  MenzeVs  Gesehichte  der  Denisehen,  Cap.  469.  A 
work  that  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  of  every  Germaq 
student  only,  but  of  every  reader  of  history. 
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who  wtt  !nTiiidb1«  10  l«of  only  it  Ovmam  pHnom  oonld 
not  Tanquish  their  Mlfithnest. 

We  muiC  not  rapposp,  however,  that  became  Praeda 
conld  not  afford  formal ly.to  declare  war  againit  France  In 
1809,  the  hearts  of  the  Prussiani  were  therefore  cold  to 
the  aacred  cause.  Many  hearti  burned  In  secret.  The 
fiery  Schill  could  not  contain  hia  enthusiasm,  and  rode 
at  his  own  charge  with  a  regiment  of  hnssars  from  Ber- 
lin, amid  general  applause,  though  a  decree  of  a  court 
martial  immediately  condemned  his  conduct.  At  the 
same  time  Domberg  rose  in  Hessia ;  and  the  plan  was  to 
raise  the  whole  north  of  Germany.  But  Schill  commit- 
ted the  fatal  error  of  marching  right  north  i  and  hairlftg 
thus  separated  himself  from  the  Hessian  and  Westpha* 
lian  pattlots ;  he  fell  into  the  hsnds  of  the  Danes,  whose 
general,  Ewald,  without  any  order  to  that  cffoct,  oat  of 
sheer  serrility,  joined  himself  to  the  Dutch,  and,  with  an 
orerwhelming  number,  shut  up  the  rash  hero  in  Stral- 
•and.    Schill  fell  in  a  bloody  battle  In  tho  streets  of 


that  plaoe,  tma  ttt  hia  vwb  naslm..^Betftm  St*  tnm 

■IT  SCRRaOKBV,  ALt  EIW  ScHSBCn*  OBJIC  M9»E»* 

The  Dutch  est  off  hia  hea4,  fnit  It  iai«  apItU  of  wiae, 
and  exhibited  U  pnblicly  in  tha  Unlvmlty  cf  LeH**« 
where  it  was  still  sean  a  few  jaara  agOb  N«i«iy  daiaMd 
it  Bat  herein  lies  tha  grand  baanty  of  Ik*  Genaaa 
heroes  of  those  days,  of  Schill,  Hofier,  tpickba^ar^ 
they  fought  without  a  fcc.*f 

The  ballad  which  follows,  ig  g  siitiple  liiftori- 
cal  narrative  in  the  old  style,  without  any 
attempt  at  poetical  adornment.  Amdt  was  not 
an  elegant  and  finished  poet  like  Kdmer.  Ht 
spoke  to  the  people  in  the  most  eommon  phrits 
of  the  people.  8o  much  the  better;  for  thft 
romances  of  real  life  which  he  sings  are  beauties 
that  require  no  pbint. 


«  ES  ZOG  AUS  BERLIN    EIN  MUTHIGER  HELD/'— JJf  «/o<fy  riL 


THE  BRAVE  SCHILL. 


There  went  from  Berlin  a  soldier  stout,  Juchhe  1 
Six  hundred  Ritter  with  him  went  out,  Juchhe  ! 
Six  hundred  Ritter  all  German  and  good. 
And  thirsting  all  for  the  Frantzmann*s  blood. 

Juchhe !  Juchhe  !  Juchhe ! 

O  Schill,  thy  tabre  smites  sore ! 

He  rode  along  in  gallant  trim,  Juchhe ! 
And  a  hundred  footmen  marched  with  him,  Juchhe ! 
God  bless  your  guns^  braTS  footmen  all. 
And  with  every  shot  may  a  Frantzmann  fall ! 
Juchhe,  frc. 

6o  marched  the  gallant  stout-hearted  Schill,  Juchhe  ! 
The  Frantxmann,  where  he  may  come,  shall  feel,  Juchhe! 
No  warrior,  no  king  gare  him  command- 
He  was  sent  by  freedom,  by  fatherland ! 
Juchhe,  kc. 

At  Dodendorf  fatly  the  sandy  soil,  Juchhe  ! 
Waa  fed  with  the  blood  of  the  Frantzmenn  Tile,  Juchhe ! 
Ten  thousand  that  stood  were  hacked  and  hewed. 
The  remnant  fled  where  tha  brave  poraued. 
Juchhe,  &c. 


At  Domitz  they  stormed  each  strong  redoubt,  Juchhe ! 
And  drove  the  villanous  Frantsmann  out,  Jnebke  I 
To  Pommerland  now  they  come,  they  come. 
And  the  Frantsmann's  keen  fui  vim  la  dooibi. 
Juchhe,  Ike 

Now  bravely  to  Stralsnnd  they  ride,  they  ride,  Jodihe ! 
Like  the  billowy  swell  of  the  Baltic  tide,  Juchhe ! 
O  Frantzmann,  Franttmami !  God  lend  tkfo  wxngt ! 
*Tia  Schill  I  Hie  Schill  I  and  death  ha  hrinpt 
Juchhe,  &.e. 

Like  thunder  they  tramp  through  the  anelist  ie««| 

Juchhe ! 
Which  saw,  without  flinching,  dark  WsIlsnsteia^ft«»Bj 

Juchhe  I 
Which  sheltered  the  traval-wom  Charles  from  the  Ibe  3 
O  how  are  thy  walls  now,  proud  Stralsnnd,  laid  low ! 
Juchhe,  ftc 

God  save  ye  now,  Frantzmenn !   the  sword  of  the  frec^ 

Juchhe ! 
For  blood  of  the  tyroat  thirits  eagerly,  Juchhe ! 


*  Better  an  end  with  terror,  than  terror  without  an  end. 

t  In  the  year  1835,  the  iuhabitauts  of  StraUuiid  erected  a  stone  to  the  meosory  of  Schill ;  and,  ab««t  the  same  Dbm, 
a  monument  was  erected  in  Brunswick  to  twenty-flve  of  Schiirs  officers,  fourteen  of  whom  had  been  shot  in  that 
town,  and  elevKu  in  Weeel.  Schiirs  head  was  redeemed  from  the  Dutchj  and  laid  to  rest  with  the  biwn  of  tht 
connexions  of  this  distinguished  German  patriot.^Dr  Kombst. 
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With  Uood  of  tlie  Franiinuma  gallKntly  gorad, 
Ii  bnadished  in  triamph  the  German  gword. 
Juchhe>  ftok 

0  Sehtll  1  0  Schill  I  tboa  loldiwr  etont,  O,  weh ! 
Thtj  ham  hedged  and  snared  thee  round  about,  0,  weh  : 
Many  come  from  the  land,  and  hit  coils  from  the  sea, 
The  Dane,  the  serpent,  hath  gathered  for  thee  ! 

0,  nreh !  Dj  Wth  J  0,  weh  ! 

O  flchllli  thy  rabra  tmote  sore ! 

0  Schill !  O  khUl  I  thda  ittldlef  ttirat,  O,  web ! 
0,  vhf  wilt  thou  not  to  the  fields  ride  out  ?  0,  weht 
Sbill  tralli  impriioii  a  hMrt  so  brave  P 
la  Stralannd  shalt  thoa  find  thy  grave  ? 
O,  weh  I  frc 

6  Stftltand,  6  sorrowful  dty  art  thon !  Oj  web  < 
A  serfowfnl  sight  tbon  lookeet  on  nOw )  O5  weh  f 
Tkrodgh  the  heart  of  the  gallant  the  death-shot  came ; 
The  base  with  the  noble  make  pitUcsi  game. 
O,  weh!  &c 


In  thifl  translation^  we  httre  tboaglit  ih  dur 
duty  to  ^TOthe  wholo  local  details  of  the  story, 
which  the  historian,  and  those  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  SchlU's  march, 
vottld  not  villingly  see  omitted ;  but  those  who 
wiA  to  make  this  son|p  teU,  will  confine  them- 
selves to  Stralsund,  omitting  verses  2,  4,  and  5. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  sudden  change 
from  cheerful  to  sad,  which  takes  plaee  in  the 
courM  of  this  ballad,  ftffords  a  flfld  0p|iortunity 
for  a  displajr  of  feeling  afid  dfamatto  power  on  the 
part  of  the  singer. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  from  the  slight  his- 
torical glance  we  have  been  able  to  cast,  that, 
u  the  prostration  of  Germany  proceeded  from 
its  division,  so  ite  rise  was  essentially  connected 
witb  ai  least  a  temporary  unity.  Many  dreamed 
in  those  days  of  Hedry  the  Hun-hiintefi  Barba- 
rossa,  and  the  Hohenstauffen ;  political  Pusey- 
ites,  stamping  reality  with  their  pleasant  whim : 


A  Frantzmann  criedy  with  a  butcber-cry,  O,  weh  ! 
«  The  death  of  a  dog  the  dog  shall  die  !*'  O,  weh  ! 
Majr  rooks  and  ravens  batten  on  him| 
Like  a  thief  that  dies  on  the  gallows  grim  ! 
O,  weh !  &c. 


They  carried  him  forth,  and  all  are  dumb  $  O^  web  ! 
No  fife  to  plaj  1  no  beat  of  the  drum  ;  O,  weh  ! 
No  cannon  saJute ;  no  greet  of  the  gun, 
To  Uli  that  the  race  of  a  soldltt  was  run. 
Oh,  weh !  &c. 


With  cruel  ftword  they  levered  b!i  head ;  jO,  web  1 
in  an  honourless  pit  his  body  they  laid ;  O,  weh  ! 
And  there  he  sleeps,  in  the  cool,  cool  gravsi 
Till  God  to  honour  shall  wake  the  brave  ! 

Jachhe 1  Juchhe !  Jnchhe  ! 

O  SchllJ,  thy  sabre  smote  sore  !* 


but  a  unity  of  soul  for  a  great  patrioii6  ooeasloA, 
though  not  of  permanent  political  body^  was 
possible;  even  this,  however,  took  place  on\f 
partially.  Mecklenburg,  among  German  states, 
claims  the  high  honour  uf  having  been  the  fifSt 
to  welcome  Tettenborn  and  his  Cossaoks  in  the 
north ;  but  Saxony,  as  is  well  known,  the  heart 
and  centre  of  Deutschland,  remained  constant  to 
Napoleon  through  the  whole  war,  thus  planting 
the  strong.nimble  Frenchman  in  a  position  at 
Dresden,  whence,  as  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
tery  well  expresses  it,  like  a  snake,  '*  he  could 
twist  and  turn  himself  evefy  way."  Bavaria  also 
remained  French  during  the  greater  part  of  th6 
war.  How  much  need,  therefore,  was  there  thAt^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  Arndt  should 
send  fbfth  the  song  of  the  German's  fatherland, 
which  will  be  founds  trith  th6  music^  iq  the  fol- 
lowing page. 


-!-*■ 


*  Original  Words  to  the  same  Air.^CRADLE  SONG. 


Sveet  diiU,  wbiis  mother  watcties  nigh,  Baloo  ! 
While  fuaidian  angels  hover  nigh ;  6atoo  ! 
And  while  they  weave  light  dreams,  that  flit 
Confused  before  thy  oping  wit, 

Baloo  1  baloo  !  baloo  1 

Sleep  in  thy  cradle  bed. 

Sweet  child,  Wbil*  danger  ysi  is  fiw,  Bahw  I 
And  shines  on  thee  a  peaeeful  staf ,  Balee  I 
While  ^kitf,  WHO  tame  ffom  tin  td  freSy 
Looks  down  with  love  on  souls  like  th^ 
Baloo,  fte. 


Sweet  child,  while  not  a  breath  around,  Baloo ! 
Disturbs  thy  slumber,  soft  and  sound,  BsloO  ! 
Save  when  the  thrush,  that  hovers  nigh, 
Sends  from  the  hedge  sweet  lullaby, 
Baloo,  See. 

Sweet  child,  while  mother  watches  nigh,  Baloo ! 
While  angels  smile  on  thee  from  hi^h,  Baloo! 
And  while  thA  Bye  that  never  Aleeps 
Thy  lifh  in  surest  safety  keeps, 
Baloo,  Sec 


Thsnks  to  our  anonymous  for  this ;  thanks  also  to  febenezer  Elliott  for  his  ready  sympathy  wiCb  our  jtllet 
Sekweige.  (See  oar  last  KoAbsr,  page  tOO.)  The  Bnricben  shall  know  this  and  njoice  in  it  We  may  also  men- 
tiaa  here^  that,  whb  the  omission  of  the  triple  Juehhe,  before  the  last  line,  Goethe*s  well*known  song,  **  P^aniiat, 
i!miteiiim,**  tlftgs  well  to  this  air,  thoQfh  it  Is  generally  set  to  another  by  Spohr.  The  present  air  is  a  genuine 
Vtlknomej  and  eaa  boast  no  misie;    So  nraeh  the  better. 
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BURSCHEN  MELODIES. 


WAS  1ST  DES  DEUTSCHEN  VATERLAND  ?—Jtf^cfo«fy  VIII. 


Where  is  the  Ger-man*s  fa-ther-land?  The  Prus-slan  land?  the  Swa-bian  land?  Where 
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Rhitae  the  vine-  clad  moun-  tain  laves  ?  Where  skims  the  gull  the  Bal  -  tic  waves  ?      0 
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no !  O  no !   O  no !   O  no !     He  owns  a   wi  -  der   &  -  ther  -  land. 
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Where  ii  the  German^s  fatherland  ? 
The  Praisian  land  ?  the  Swabian  land  ? 
Where  Rhine  the  Tine-clad  monntain  lares  ? 
Wbeiie  skims  the  fruH  the  Baltic  waves  ? 

O  no  !  O  no  !  0  no  !  O  no  ! 

He  owns  a  wider  fatherland. 

Where  is  the  German's  fatherland  ? 
Bavarian  land  ?  or  StTrian  land  ? 
Where  sturdy  peasants  plough  the  plain  ? 
Where  monntain-sons  bright  metal  gain  ? 
Onol  ac 

Where  is  the  German*s  fatherland  ? 
The  Sazon  hills  ?  the  Zuyder  strand  ? 
Where  sweep  wild  winds  the  sandy  shores  ? 
Where  lond  the  rolling  Danube  roan  ? 
Ono!  &C. 

Where  is  the  German's  fatherland  ? 

Then  name*  then  name  the  mighty  land  ! 

The  Austrian  land  in  fight  renowned  ? 

The  Kaiser*8  land  with  honours  crowned  ? 
O  no  !  O  no !  O  no !  0  no  t 
*Tis  not  the  German's  iktherland. 

Where  is  the  German's  fatherland? 
Then  name,  then  name  the  mighty  land ! 
The  land  of  Hofer  ?-Jand  of  Tell  ? 
This  land  I  know,  and  loTe  ii  well ; 
But  no !  &c 

Where  is  the  German''s  fatherland  ? 
Is  his  the  pieced  end  parcelled  land 


Where*pirate.prinees  rule  ?    A 
Tom  from  the  empire's  diadem^? 

O  no !  O  no !  O  no !  O  no  ! 

Such  is  no  German's  fatheriand. 

Where  is  the  German's  fatherland  ? 
Then  name,  oh,  name  the  mighty  land ! 
Where'er  is  heard  the  German  UmgiM^ 
And  German  hymns  to  Ood  are  saof ! 

This  is  the  land,  thy  Hermaiui'a  land; 

This,  German,  is  thy  fatherland. 

This  is  the  German's  fatherland. 
When  faith  is  in  the  plighted  hand* 
Where  truth  lives  in  each  cya  of  bliMy 
And  every  heart  is  staunch  and  true  s 
This  is  the  land,  the  honeat  land. 
The  honest  German's  fatherland. 

This  is  the  German^  IhtherUind, 

That  scorns  the  stranger's  proud  coomand  ; 

Whose  friend  is  every  good  and  bmvei 

Whoee  foe  is  every  traitor  knava : 

This  is  the  land,  the  one  true  land. 
The  German's  one  true  fttherland. 

This  is  the  land,  the  one  true  land, 
O  God,  to  aid  be  thou  at  hand  { 
And  fire  each  heart,  and  nerve  each  ans, 
To  shield  our  German  homes  from  bam. 
To  shield  the  land,  the  one  troa  land. 
One  Deutschiand  and  one  frtheilaad  \ 


MARSHAL  BLUECHER. 
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We  BOW  plaiij^  in  mediai  ret  of  the  campaign 
with  Marshal  Bliichor'a  March,  a  war.tong  foil 
of  fire,  Yigoiir,  and  truth,  in  which  the  ''hero  of 
the  Germans,  the  old  man  with  a  young  heart,"* 
is  enshrined  in  hallowing  poetry,  to  live,  we 
hope,  as  long  as  those  of  whom  it  was  and  is 

Blucher,  ndeed,  as  we  said  before,  is  the  real 
Achilles  of  this  war ;  and,  while  our  musical 
readers  are  educating  their  ear  to  the  spirited 
air,  No.  IX.,  which  tihey  will  find  a  few  pages  on, 
ve  must  endeavour  to  make  a  somewhat  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hero  of  it,  and 
ptfis  shortly  in  review  those  glorious  victories 
with  which  his  name  is  so  honourably  connected. 

Bliicher  was  born  in  the  year  1742  at  Rostock, 
m  Swedish  Pomerania.  In  the  year  1757,  he 
entered  the  Swedish  Hussars  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1760,  the  Prussian  service  of  Black  Hussars ;  so 
that  we  find  him,  with  the  first  down  on  his 
eheeks,  in  the  same  character  in  which  he  appears 
in  Amdt'a  celebrated  song — 

Wm*  iiUuen  die  Trompeten  $  Husaren  herauM  ! 

By  this  reckoning,  we  shall  find  that  he  was 
seventy-one  years  of  age  when  he  performed  his 
valorous  feats  in  the  campaign  of  1813;  and  some 
wise  heads  among  those  who  arranged  the  plan 
of  operations  were  certainly  not  presumptively  to 
blame  when  they  objected  to  Blucher  that  he 
was  too  OLD  to  do  any  good.  But  these  did  not 
know  the  man.  There  was  more  fire  and  genuine 
ioldatesqne  Burschikosity  about  this  old  cavalry 
officer  than  in  any  mad  French  conscript  that  ever 
charged  under  the  magic  of  Napoleon's  personal 
command.  8ome  objected,  however,  also  to  this. 
Bliicher  was  too  fiery,  too  impetuous,  too  head- 
long ;— >BS  if  the  French  had  not  won  all  their 
victories  by  impetuosity,  by  their  legs  as  much 
as  their  arms,  by  their  arms  as  much  as  by  their 
beads.  Blucher  was^  in  fact,  the  very  proper 
man  to  set  against  the  French,  accustomed  to 
drire  everything  before  them,  and  mistaking 
their  mere  celerity  for  superior  ability.  These 
conquerors  of  Europe,  as  they  would  then  call 
themselves,  looked  upon  the  Germans,  en  tnaen,M 
stupid,  because  they  were  slow.  Once  disabused 
of  this  conceit,  their  plumes  quickly  fell.  Now, 
neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Austrians  could 
have  struck,  because  they  were  not  inclined  to 
strike,  such  hold  decisive  blows  as  the  fiery  old 
Hussar.  The  war  was  properly,  indeed,  a 
Prussian  war;  and  if  Kutusoff,  and  a  strong 
party  with  him,  thought  they  had  done  enough 
h]r  pursuing  Napoleon  into  Lusatia,  it  is  easier 
to  say  that  their  soldiership  was  slack  than  that 
their  wisdom  was  scant.  But  the  watchword  of 
Bliicher  and  of  the  Prussians  was  '*'  forwards  !" 
'-a  word  the  soul  of  which  must  live  in  all  great 
designs,  but  especially  in  all  soldiership  that 
shall  merit  the  name.  Bliieher  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  very  learned  tactician;  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  he  trusted  to  Schamhorst,  and 

*  0«r  Held  der  Deutschen,  dor  GreiS  mlt  dem  Jungl- 
ia|ariQa.-.HsnKXp 


(when  that  great  manfell  atLiitsen)  toOneiaenau 
and  Muffling;  but  he  had  the  instinct  of  con* 
quering,  the  ardent  desire  to  beat^  and  the  dog« 
ged  determination  not  to  be  beaten.  When  he 
headed  the  furious  charge  at  the  Katzbacb, 
with  his  old  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  his  drawn  sword  gleaming  to  the  light* 
ning  of  the  furious  tempest,  (for  it  was  fearful 
weather,)  and  the  warm  hearty  cry  from  hia 
German  throat — "  JVtin  vorwarU  Kinder  /'*  in 
the  living  drama  of  this  act  lay  a  victory  such 
as  no  learning  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  or  prudenceof 
Langeron,  could  have  gained ;  and  the  fact  was, 
that  the  very  parties  who  distrusted  him  at  first, 
now  saw  that  they  could  have  done  nothing 
without  him.  The  Russians  hailed  him,  with 
three  cheers,  as  the  "  Archangel  Michael,"  or, 
what  to  them  seemed  a  synonym  for  that,  "  the 
little  Suwarrow."  It  was  in  vain  now  that  each 
wise  UJysses  of  the  allied  army  (and  there  were 
many — too  many)  might  look  down  with  learned 
complacency  on  the  unscientific  Blucher  as  the 
mere  '*  blockish  Ajax"  of  battle.  To  his  soldiers, 
he  was  Achilles ;  and,  if  no  Achilles,  then  the 
Liberation  War  had  only  ifn  Ajax  for  its  best 
soldier ;  and  Ajaz,  we  shall  be  content  to  call 
him,  lees  poetically  perhaps,  but  more  truly  than 
the  higher  similitude ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  was  something  rude,  rough,  bearish, 
if  you  will,  about  this  old  hussar.  He  was  a 
BuRscH,  with  all  the  vices  and  all  the  virtues  of 
a  Bursch — a  Bursch  with  grey  hairs  too,  given 
to  dicing,  and  other  military  recreations;  a 
gross  ofiPence  in  the  eyes  of  many  decent,  smooth- 
faced, respectable  people  ;  but  Nature,  who  doea 
not  always  make  saints  valiant,  sometimes  makes 
valiant  men  little  saintly.  The  French  thought 
him  very  rude  in  Paris.  He  used  to  go  and 
dine  at  the  restaurateur e,  en  parliculier;  and,  eons 
ceremoniet  when  the  heat  annoyed  him,  take  off' 
his  coat,  and  fling  it  over  the  chair,  "  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  gar9ons,  et  aux  apptaudisnemente 
dee  Anglais y  qui  voyoieni  dane  cette  absence  de  toute 
gene  une  certain  con/ormite  avec  leur  humeur."* 
When  young,  he  had  been  a  famous  duellist.  • 
He  quarrelled  with  his  superior  officer  about 
some  practical  joke  he  had  played  off  upon  a 
Polish  priest ;  and  Frederick  the  Great  having 
been  duly  informed  of  the  freak,  refused  him  an 
expected  promotion.  Bliicher,  in  dudgeon,  left 
the  army,  carrying  with  him  the  old  infidel's 
polite  dismissal — *<  Est  congedie^  et  peut  alter  au 
diablCy'  (kann  sich  zum  Teufel  scheeren  I)  In 
all  this,  we  see  signs  of  a  temper  tough  even  to 
obstinacy,  independent  even  to  rudeness;  and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  (before  the  Battle  of 
the  Katzbach)  Bliicher  was,  as  we  are  told,  ''no 
great  favourite  at  Court."  But  the  grand  thing 
about  him  was  his  thorough  Germanism ;  he  was 
a  "Franeozenfresser,**  French-eater,  of  the  genu- 
ine  kind ;  and,  though  he  had  served  at  Kuners* 
dorff  under  French  Fritz,  he  had  picked  up  so 
little  of  the  language  of  Sanssouci  that,  in  the 

*  Btographfe   Universelle.       Bliicher  par  Pariset* 
Does  this  man  imaf  ine  that  ws  are  all  pugilists  and  jock^ 

eyi? 
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BUII8CHEN  MBLODIKS. 


f%Av  191S«  afler  eiomAng  ike  Elbe,  and  jeining 
with  Bernadotte^he  eolild  held  no  Gommunication 
with  the  dillf-dallfing    crown-prince,    (whose 
heart,  naturally  enough,  waa  not  in  Berlin,  but 
in  Stoekholm,)  except  bjr  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter.   When  the  campaign  of  1814  was  sue. 
eessfuUy  ended,  he  shewed  his  trne  Oermaa 
spirit,  in  a  somewhat  wild  way,  by  insisting  that 
the  bridge  of  Jena  should  be  blown  up,  to  an- 
nihilate for  ever  thia  witness  of  Pntasian  shame* 
He  was  actually  at  the  work,  when  the  most 
high  and  mighty  potentates  of  the  North  de- 
cently interfered  and  put  a  stop  to  this  escapade 
of  military  Burschikosity.    Thus,  we  perceive,  as 
Shakspeare  says  of  that  same  Ajaz,  that  his  rtt- 
lour  was  lometimes  "crushed  into  folly j"  we 
hope  we  may  say,  also,  that  his  folly  was  ^*  sauced 
with  discretion."    He  liked  to  act  independently^ 
indeed,  as  much  as  possible ;  he  could  only  per. 
form  his  **  ffusaretuireielui"  (like  that  of  Hainau,) 
himself;  but  he  was  willing  to  take  good  advice 
when  he  could  get  it,  and  where  he  could  pisinly 
see  thst  it  was  consistent  with  valour^  as  much 
as  with  prudence.    "  You  will  make  me  a  Doc* 
tor''  said  he,  to  the  Oxford  square-caps.    '*  You 
ftittst    then   make    my    friend    Gneisenan    an 
Apothecary ;  for  I  never  do  anything  •without 
him !"  the   speech  of  a  good  fellow   such  as 
BlQoher  was ;  a  man,  take  him  all  in  all,  worthy 
to  stand  on  a  pedestal  beside  the  royal  palace  at 
Berlin,  and  to  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of 
jovial  Bursohen,  singing  a  song  that  shall  be  as 
immortnl  as  Napoleon. 

The  course  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  from  the 
Battle  of  Latzen  to  that  of  Leipsic^  is  pretty 
well  indicated  in  the  words  of  our  song.  No.  IX. 
A  few  words  of  commentary,  howevevj  will  be 
necessary.    The  Mmpaign  divides  naturally  into 
three  parts ;  the  onward  movement  of  Napoleon 
from  Leipzic  toBreslau ;  the  armistice ;  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  and  the  onward  movement  of  the 
allies  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Brandenburg  to 
Leipxic,  from  Leipzio  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
llbine,  by  the  campaign  of  1814,  finally  to  Paris. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  movements 
of  both  parties  necessarily  were  offentioe  ;  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  that  he,  by  striking  a  bold 
blow,  with  the  least  delay  possible,  might  rein, 
state  himself  in  his  former  position,  and  prove 
to  sceptical  Europe  that  the  $novf  only  had 
driven  him  back  from  Moscow ;  en  the  part  of 
the  Russo-Prussian  allies  that  they  might,  by  an 
energetic  advance,  rouse  the  heart  of  Germany, 
And  break  the  bands  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.    Hence  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Elbe 
find  entering  Dresden,  where  the  hearty  shouts 
of  "  Fori  mU  den  Franxoion  /"  thst  received 
them,  proved  that  if  the  People  had  been  king. 
Saxony  would  have  been  Genmra,  (and,  with  it 
perhaps,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,)  without  the 
necessity  of  Leipzic.     Both  armies  being  thus 
determined  on  attack,  tho  occasion  could  not  be 
long  wanting.   BlQoher,  in  the  van,  (as  usual  with 
him,)  attacked  the  French  army  when  on  the 
road  from  Weissenfela  to  Leipzic,  near  Liitzen*— 
the  celebrated  battle-field  that  saw  Gustavsv  « 


Adolphus,  the  hero  of  ProtestaotisBj  eoa^aer 
and  die.    Napoleon  was  surprised  |  the  Freneh 
were,   during  the  early  part  of  the  fight,  dri. 
ven  back  by  the  irresistible  onset  of  Bllicher 
with    his    Prussians,  (the   old    veteran  him. 
self  was  wounded,   but  never  left  the  field:) 
but  Napoleon  rallied ;  in  the  evening,  his  tws 
wings,  under  Bertrand  and  Eugene,  came  up  with 
fresh  troops,  and  the  lost  ground  waa  recovered. 
Night  closed  on  the  battle,  and  the  Gienaaas  did 
not  leave  the    field    till  next    mornings  wheo 
they  commenced  a  retreat  towards  Silesia  ia  the 
best  possible  order,  and  receiving  not  the  least 
damage  from  Napoleon.    Napoleon  lost  10,000 
men,and  theGrormansasmany.  For  these  reasooi 
they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  say  that  Napoless 
gained  the  battle  j  and  in  our  song  it  is  legiti- 
mately celebrated  as  one  of  BlQcher's  noblest  ex- 
ploits.   But  a  retreat  always  looka  like  a  defeat, 
whether  made  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  or  on  the 
morning  immediately  following;  and,  as  it  osver 
can  be  made  without  leaving  the  pursuer  the  ad. 
vantage  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ground^  and  all 
the  advantages  that  flow  from  the  posseasioa  of 
that  ground.    Napoleon,  we  must  aay«  gained 
the  Battle  of  LQtsen,  (9d  May.)     Ho  advaosed 
to  Leipzic,  to  Dresden ;  and,  to  all  public  ap- 
pearance, Richard  was  himself  again.    This  was 
the  main  point  gained.    The  allies,  on  the  otbsr 
hand,  were  forced  to  retreat  into  Sileaiaj  leaviog 
Hamburg  and  Halle  (taken  by  Bulow)  in  ths 
lurch  ;  and  the  next  blow  that  followed  at  Baut* 
zen  in  Lusatia,  (Slst  May,)  in  all  material  circam* 
stances  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first,  eompleted 
the  ostensible  superiority  of  Napoleon*  There  be 
was  again,  as  if  by  magioj  after  total  overthrow 
and  utter  prostrattoui  in  the  course  of  a  fev 
months,  at  Leipaici  at  Dresden,  at  Brealau^  with 
his  left  hand  greedy  to  grasp  Berlin,  in  the  fair 
way  to  deal  with  the  Prussians,  as  he  had  dealt 
withtheAustriansinl809,atZna]rm.  And,  strange 
enough,  here,  too^  an  armistice  followed,  after 
two  bloody  battles^  as  in  the  other  case  ;  but  what 
followed  the  armistice  was  altogether  of  a  differs 
ent  complexion. 

The  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  4th 
/une,  and  lasted  till  the  17th  August.  That 
it  was  concluded  at  all,  proves  how  Kapo. 
Icon  had  exhausted  himself  in  the  two  great 
battles  which  had  brought  him  from  Lospsic  to 
Breslau ;  he  had  now  tested  the  temper  of  hii 
foes;  and  if  this  spirit  should  continaOy  and 
prove  infectious,  (as  patriotism  is  aptj)  there 
was  every  danger  to  be  apprehended.  But  the 
armistice  came,  and  the  dai^for  with  it ;  Napo- 
leon trusting,  as  he  had  so  often  done,  to  the 
otupHiiy  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  his  star.  Bat 
the  event  deceived  him.  Vf  ellington  waa  thun- 
dering at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneee ;  and  MeCler- 
aieh  came  to  Dresden  personally,  and  with  the 
utmost  coolness  talked  of  dissolving  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  confining  France 
within  France.  Napoleon  was  blank  with  as- 
tonishment; he  fumed;  he  stamped;  his  hat 
fell  on  the  ground ;  and  Napoleon  lifled  it  up 
himself.    The  issue  of  this  is  plain.     The  Ans** 
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«1» 


forward  as  nediMorf.  ended  with  dtelarinf 
tlttiDMlree  eaemiM,  The  war  was  reoswsdi  on 
both  itdssy  with  uaitsd  ensrgjr,  and  mors  dos* 
ptnts  dotormination. 

We  do  otf  rsslrss  the  pleasure  here,  before  §6* 
inf  fartheri  to  insert  two  poems,  written  during 
the  araistiee ;  one  verj  flattering  to  qS|  hailing 


Wemngton  in  hM  ptegress  ovdv  Hit  PjrwMee  i 
th«  other  shewing  with  what  warm  appeals  th« 
Prnmiali  patriots  invoked  the  powerfnl  dd  of 
Austria*  The  Prussietis,  in  the  oneess  of  a  just 
nstional  pride,  lottetimes  boast  that  th^  saved 
Europe  in  1818*  Hftd  Austria  then  behaved  as 
Prussift  did  in  1809,  where  had  Prasein  beoH 
now? 


THE  GERMANS  TO  WELLINGTON  IN  SPAIN. 

WellmgUm  dtfwM  Souii,  n$ar  R6n60ibaik»,  en  thi  Mih  Jnijfi  1013. 


Sing  js  Old  Ro1sb4*s  U7  I 
SiDg  nmt«d  Franca  t<Ml»y  I 
Sing  RoncesTSllM  ! 
See  !  from  far  seat  appear, 
Safer  for  blood,  the  ipesfi 
And  Itt  ltd  gleadi,  in  fwt^ 
Scatters  the  Gaol ! 

Hell  to  thee,  WelUaf  ton  ! 
61ory*i  wreath  thon  hstt  won, 
Bloodf  and  red. 
Where  RoUnd  fonght  of  yore, 
Rolled  British  cannon*8  roar. 
And  the  proad  Gaul  in  gore 
Reekiof  Is  laid ! 

flail  to  tb«e,  gallant  Lord, 
Freedom  *8  own  shield  and  swordy 
Helaset  and  spear  I 
Blood  of  the  Perciea  now 
Mantles  the  Brlton*s  brow; 
Horn  of  brave  Roland,  blow 
Blasts  of  pale  fear  ! 


Wbeie  the  brif ht  orange  blewi^ 
Where  the  grape  ruddy  glowi| 
Rest  in  thy  bays ; 
Thee  the  Mdor*s  gate!  Invltf, 
Weloonte  thee  Lord  and  Kolghli' 
Thee  Spanish  inaidens  bright 
QleefuUy  praise  I 

Hall!  to  thee,  happy  lile, 
Where  freedom's  blossoms  smile 
Bright  in  the  main  \ 
Fiery  steeds,  prancing  high. 
Billows  that  float  the  sky. 
Arrows  that  cheat  the  eye. 
Storm  it  in  vain! 

Lofty  Britannia  f 

Hold  then  the  Mas  in  aws^ 

Steady  and  snjre ! 

Be  thon  strong  Freedom's  wall^ 

Let  the  wide  wellcin'f  hall 

£cho  hack  Roncesrallei 

And  Agltt€osrt  I 


THE  GERMANS  TO  THEIB  EMPEROR. 


July,  1813. 


Genian  Raiser  I  German  Kaiser  \ 
Come^  onr  saTlour,  onr  aTenger  I 
Save  thy  DentschUnd  from  the  straagery 
Take  the  wreath  we  wo^e  for  theeb 

See  the  league  is  tree  and  German  I 
Only  German  hopes  ha^e  swayed  nS| 
Ooiy  thou  and  God  shall  aid  ns, 
Kot  the  Dane,  and  net  the  Swsde. 

Come,  in  ancient  holy  harness ! 
See  thy  sires  entreat,  adjure  thee  \ 
Of  6etmama*s  weal  secure  thee. 
Make  the  empire's  freedom  sen. 

Like  a  shepherd,  strong  yet  gentle, 
Rndolph  from  his  Alps  descended^ 
Jairing  strifes  in  peace  were  bleilded^ 
Under  Habebnrg*s  kindly  sway. 

Praise  te  thee,  fleet  Cbsmois  hnntsr  ! 
War  his  tent,  and  her  pavilion, 

for  thsf.  braTs  Maximilian 

I 


Spread-— onr  Kaiser^aTalier 


"i***i«<*MMn 


When  disisnslen  tete  the  emplrsi 
Shaking  aneient  Faith's  fottndations, 
Dentsehland  pined  among  the  nations 
Thirty  darlc  and  dreary  years. 

With  ae  teers  to  spars  for  pity. 
Half  apostle^  and  half  warrior, 
*Gainst  the  storm  a  strong  rock-barrier 
Stood  the  pious  Ferdinand. 

German  Kaiser!  German  Kaiser  I 
Lag*st  thou  ?^sleep*st  thou  ? — ap,  awakea ! 
Let  the  lion's  mane  be  shaken  ! 
Be  a  Rodolph  f  be  a  Charles ! 

i«et  the  EMPIRE  be  the  watchword ! 
Where  the  ancient  banner  leads  ns. 
Where  the  eagle's  pride  precedes  ust 
We  will  march  to  rictory. 

Cast  net  off  what  Oed  hath  given  \ 
On  thy  German  thtens  reseated. 
Kaiser  crowned,  and  Kaiser  greeted. 
Be  the  siar  ot  Christendom  !* 


The  armistice  left  Napoleon  in  posseseion  of 
tbe  whole  line  of  the  Elbe,  with  his  headquar- 
ters at  Dresden.  The  plan  of  the  allies  was  well 
eoaeeiTed.  They  were  composed  of  three  great 
divisions — the  Bohemian  army  under  Schwar- 
teoberg,  the  Silesian  army,  under  Bliicher,  the 
aroiyof  the  north,  under  Bernadotte  and  Bulow ; 
end  Bulow,  we  are  obliged  to  saj,  because, 
though    the    crown-prinoe,    the  only   nominal 


commander,  put  on  his  military  cloak,  he  behaved 
as  if  he  had  forgot  to  put  a  sword  under  it. 
With  these  three  atmies,  and  with  the  Polish  re- 

*  These  poenu  are  by  SchenkendTrfi  (Werke,  Berlin, 
1837i)  one  of  those  amiable  enthusiasts,  whom  we  hate 
already  characterised  as  political  Paseyites,  fondly  hop* 
ing  that  it  might  be  as  easy  to  bring  In  a  German  Em- 
peror, in  the  nineteenth  oentnry,  as  to  drlTo  oot  a  French 
on&  The  most  of  them,  naturally  enough,  were  also 
Papists. 
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teiraunder  Benntngsen,  the  allies  far  ontnumbered 
Napoleon;  and  their  policy  evidently  was  to  give 
Napoleon  smart  blow  after  smart  blow,  whenever 
he  should  attempt,  from  his  central  situation,  to 
branch  out  rash  feelers  in  this  direction  or  in 
that ;  and  after  wounding  him  sorely,  and  making 
him  draw  back  from  all  attempts  at  the  offensive, 
hem  him  into  some  corner,  and  cannon  him  into 
the  other  world,  or,  at  all  events,  out  of  Germany. 
And  so  they  managed;  admirably  well  in  all  things, 
except  in  the  attack  they  made  on  Dresden,  with- 
out (ss  the  partial  German  historian  himself  con- 
fesses) exactly  knowing  what  they  were  about ; 
and  while  they  made  a  big  blunder,  thus  giving 
Napoleon  occasion  to  boast  (as  he  always  did) 
that  he  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory*     Despite 
of  this,  however,  the  plan  succeeded.    At  Gross- 
beeren,  on  the  83d  August,  Napoleon's  first  feel- 
er towards  Berlin,  Oudinot,  was  cut  keenly  by 
Bulow  ;  on  the  S6th,  his  second  towards  Silesia, 
Marshal   Macdonald,  was  crushed  and  utterly 
prostrated  by  Bliicher  in  the  brilliant  victory  of 
the  Katzbach,  which  has  been  well  termed  the 
vanguard  of  Leipzic.     This  blow  was  closely 
followed  by  the  annihilation  of  Vandamme  in 
the   defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  30th 
August;   and,  on   the  6th   September,  Billow, 
(at  Dennewitz,)  with  that  same  Prussian  pith 
which  had  conquered  at  the  Katzbach,  kept  his 
ground  for  a  whole  day  against   Marshal  Ney 
with  overpowering  numbers,  tiU,  in  the  evening, 
the  Swedes  and  Russians  came  up  to  secure  to 
him  his  well- won  laurels. '  Then,  with  an  alacrity 
which  Napoleon  (who  thought  no  one  had  legs 
but  himself)  could  not  understand,  the  gallant 
old  hero  of  the  Katzbach — now  reigning,  by  the 
magic  of  victory,  over  the  hearts  of  a  once  di- 
vided armyt — stole  a  march  out  of  Silesia ;  and, 
in  the  face  of  very  strong  French  fortifications, 
and  on  very  disadvantageous  ground,  crossed  the 
Elbe  at  Wartenburg,  (2d  and  3d  October,)  and 
united  with  the  crown-prince,  who  was  advanc- 
ing with  the  northern  army  over  the  same  river 
by  Dessau.    Napoleon  was  now  being  hemmed 
in,  not  only  by  superior  numbers,  but  by  soldiers 
whose  inspired  soldiership  had  driven  the  vain 
and  mercenary  French  out  of  every  post  which 

*  All  parties  agree  that  the  attack  on  Dresden  was  a 
blander,  which  mifht  hare  proTed  fatal.  Schwarzen. 
berf  explained  it  in  an  admirable  way.  **  There  is  no 
eommanding,**  says  he,  **  loith  emperort  and  kinge  on  the 
9poL*^-^MarquU  of  Londonderry^  p,  \7fL 

t  The  Russians  were  somewhat  offended,  at  first,  at 
beinf  pat  under  a  German.  In  the  Bohemian  army, 
Alsxaoder  also  was  piqaed  that  he  had  not  been  made 
Generalissimo.  The  bn?e  Cossscks  certainly  deserved 
mors  respect* 


they  had  attempted  to  hold.  It  was  easy,  in- 
deed, to  call  the  brilliant  victories  of  Katz. 
bach  and  Dennewitz  the  **  disasters  of  Marshab 
Ney,  Oudinot,  and  Macdonald."  No  man  under- 
stood the  art  of  newspaper-painting  better  than 
Napoleon  ;  but  the  fact  remained,  that  the 
French  had  been  shamefully  beaten  once  and 
again,  not  by  superior  numbers,  but  by  superior 
soldiership ;  and  here,  as  in  all 


"Each 
Although  particular,  did  gain  a  scantliof 
or  i^KMl  and  bad  unto  the  i^neral ; 
And,  in  such  indexes — although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  rolumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass, 
Of  things  to  oome  at  large.** 


And  so  it  proved.  Napoleon  retreated  from 
Dresden,  (7th  October,)  doggedly  retracing  the 
footsteps  which  he  had  tracked  in  so  much  blood. 
He  posted  himself  with  his  back  to  Leipzic,  his 
front  facing  the  wider  line  of  the  allies  in  a 
convex  semicircle  towards  the  north,  east,  and 
south  of  the  town ;  and  there,  after  a  stand  of 
three  days,  and  under  a  cannonade  which  mode 
the  earth  literally  tremble,  he  was  obliged  at 
last  to  yield  to  the  overpowering  united  energy 
of  determined  enemies,  whom  he  had  made 
several  desperate  attempts  to  strike  singly,  but 
failed  in  all.  Bliicher  was  at  Leipzic  also;  and 
by  the  eagerness  (so  unlike  the  slowness  of  the 
Austrian  Archdukes  in  1809)  with  which  he 
struck  home  against  Marmont  on  the  first  day, 
the  16th,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  utter 
rout  and  prostration  which  followed  on  the  1 8th 
and  19th,  when  the  great  Continental  Colossos 
fell,  limbless,  never  again  to  rise,  except  in  fits 
and  convulsions,  (as  at  Waterloo,)  like  the  me- 
mory of  a  hideous  dream,  making  a  man's  blood 
freeze  in  broad  dnylight. 

The  course  of  Bliicher's  victories,  as  we  hare 
thus  hastily  run  them  over,  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  song  which  follows.  But  the  Katsbacb, 
with  its  SO.OOO  prisoners,  103  cannon,  and  150 
tumbrils,  claimed  a  separate  poetical  apotheosis. 
This  it  received  from  Pollen,  in  a  fierce -rushio^ 
style,  suiting  well  both  with  the  fierceness  of 
the  Prussian  onset  under  Bliicher,  and  the  dark, 
tempestuous  weather,  and  opening  of  tlte  flood- 
gates of  heaven,  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
The  words  of  this  we  subjoin  to  the  soog  of 
Bliicher ;  and,  with  this,  conclude  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  billowy  Trochaic  rhythm  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  strictly  preserved ;  and  those  who  can 
command  two  strong  bass  voices,  will  find  the 
music  in  **  Fallen's  Harfen-griute  am  DetUick- 
land  und  der  Schtceitat  Zurich.    1 823." 


MARSHAL  BLU£CHER. 


4^1 


WAS  BLASEN  DIE  TROMPETEN?— ife/orfy  IX. 
March  time,       t^  f^ 


!^ 


Why  blare  loud  the  trum-pets?  Why  tramp  the  hus-sarB?  'Tis  the  gal-lant  old  Fidd 


mar-ahal  that  rides  to  the  wars!     So  chee-ri-Iy  rides  he  his  own  good  steed,  So 


bright -ly  his  sword  flash- es  time  to  his  speed ;  With  a  tramp  and  a  blare  I  for  the 


Ger-mans  are  there!  Hur-rah  for  right  and  li-ber-ty,   the  Ger-mans  are  there! 


&a^ 


Why  Uare  load  the  tmmpets  ?— to  hone,  ye  hnssan  t 
Ttt  the  gallant  old  fleld-mAnhal  that  ridea  to  the  wan  ! 
So  cheerily  ridea  he  hia  own  good  atecd. 
So  brightly  hia  awoid  flaahea  time  to  hia  apeed ; 

With  a  tramp  and  a  hlare, 

For  the  Gennana  are  there : 

Harrah  for  lif  ht  and  liberty,  the  Germana  are  there  ! 

0  Ke  how  hia  bine  eye,  ao  clear  and  ao  kind. 
It  Waminf,  and  wave  hia  white  locka  to  the  wind  I 
Like  a  itout  old  wine,  ao  mellow  and  fine, 
0  he  'f  the  man  to  marshal  the  aona  of  the  Rhine  ! 
With  a  tramp,  &c 

0  he  is  the  man,  when  all  waa  darlc  and  dim. 
Who  wared  hia  aword  in  Heaten^a  eye — *twaa  aU  bright 
to  him  ! 


*  tt 


He  swore  by  his  tme  steel  to  teach  them  yet  aright ; 
He  swore  an  angry  oath — how  the  Germana  can  fight. 
With  a  tramp,  fcc 

Hia  good  oath  he  kept :  when  the  war.ery  rang. 
On  hia  horse,  with  a  bound,  bold  Blnecher  sprang ; 
And  his  clear  blue  eye  shot  fire  to  wash  the  ahama 
Of  Anerstadt  and  Jena  from  the  German  name. 
Wiih  a  tramp,  &c. 

At  Lnetzen,  impatient,  he  headed  the  van, 
Like  a  strong  young  lion,  the  old  reteran : 
There  the  Tent  first  taught  the  hot  Frenchman  to  bleed. 
By  the  altar  of  freedom,  the  stone  of  the  Swede.* 
With  a  tramp,  &c 


Cloae  by  the  road,  at  Lutien,  U  the  spot  where  GnsUrus  fell  under  repeated  wounds,  buried  beneath  a  heap 
•fdead  pUed  aboTe  his  corpse,  in  the  dreadful  conflict  which  took  place  for  his  dead  body.  A  number  of  unhewn 
itODN,  set  horisonuUy  In  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  mark  the  spot.  On  one  of  them  U  rudely  carved,  in 
German-.' GusTAVus  Adolfhus,  King  of  Swedbk,  fell  HKas  for  Libeutt  of  Cohscibiice.  A  ehape- 
Im  maas  that  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cross,  and  since  that  day  has  been  ^lied  '  The  Stone  of  the  Sw«le, 
bean  menly  the  initiaU  of  the  monarch's  name.    Though  in  a  field,  and  cloae  on  the  road,  neither  plough  nor  wheel 
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Tto  Xatibteh  was  icd  with  the  fieret  drifting  nin, 

lilt  ere  mw  it  ndder  with  tbt  blMd  •f  tht  tlaip  I 

•*  Pare-thee-wdly  fare-thee-weU !  and  ftirly  ma7*st  thoa 

nil, 
▲ad  ind  a  mw^fhlp  Vrtafsmami,  withtha  Baltic  whalt/ 
With  a  Uaoip,  |w. 

Thas  Imrward,  97  hrara  boyt  t  b«f«a  H  half  dona  1 
WaUi  teach  the  nimble  Cor^oan  to  ran,  hoys,  ran  1 
OV  iha  BIK  •"^  ^  Kibe,  mv  Pi««a  aad 

tdvance. 
And  the  4eet  Don  Coinch  wUh  his  lon|ylong  lance  | 
With  ft  |fa«B^  ftc 


On  the  red  field  of  Leipxie  he  laid  the  French  pride  lev- 
He  blaw  tha  blast  of  ftvedom  load  at  Leipsic,  Obe ! 
They  fell,  there  they  fell,  nt*er  to  riae  ffo«i  their  fill; 
And  we  cheered  Old  Bluoeher  there— Lonf  Uts  em  Fi^ 
marahalt 
With  a  tiaaip,  te. 

Then  blow  Wad  ye  trampete,  and  tramp  ye  bunnl 

Til  oar  old  Field-marshal  that  ridca  to  the  ware : 

To  the  Rhiae^  to  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Rhine  *|  |fci 

way, 
Thou  doufhtyold  Fiaid-miinhilyiid  God  btvUhthil  |f|! 
With  ft  tiamp,  ke. 


THE  WAR-DANC£  OF  THE  KATZBAOH. 


On  the  KftlabaA,  on  the  Katsbach, 
Thert  the  iirllb  was  vad  and  mddy  t 
Tliere  we  danced  the  fbarfnl  war^dapce 
With  Iha  FraatspieiHi  baea  and  bloody  1 

Thafa  an  andeol  Genntn  |laeiQaii 
Rtrvek  the  etroof  baes  deep  and  hollow  ( 
Marshal  Forwards,*  Prinee  of  Waletatt, 

f  earfW  was  the  Ml  daiic^tailted 
With  the  flashing  flame  of  war  lit ; 
Broad  were  spread  the  bright  gnen  carpcta  ; 
Blii(her  sftpn  will  dye  them  scarlet* 

He  hftth  played  a  bpdlqf  pnlodei 
First  at  GoMbeif  ,  and  at  Jaoar  { 
Vow  ha  aoBsae,  uhe  fathered  Boiaa^ 
Organing  with  giant  power. 

Ay  I  It  wae  no  gentle  tripping ; 
*Twae  a  fleroe  and  fitful  battling, 
Like  the  night-blast  suoag  and  startling 
la  tha  wind*Bill.whee|e  load  rattling. 

Who  it  this  beaida  tha  gleeasaa. 
On  tha  big  dram  beating  loudly, 
Llice  the  god  that  bears  the  hammer, 
Throogh  the  battle  walking  proudly  ? 

iiweieeaaa,  tha  etanneh  trna  lUtter  t 
Hen-pair,  that  pledged  our  epeediag ; 
peatKhland's  llring  doable  aagle^ 
Where  they  pounced,  the  prey  liee  bleeding ! 


And  it  swells  vwn  loud,  mora  rapid  1 
When  tha  daaee  Is  wildest  spfaoln|^ 
Brery  Frantamaan  eeeke  his  fft|i  oaa^ 
And  ha  finds  ..a  daath-ekull  grinning* 

Whaia  tha  whirling  walta  wag  hamU^ 
In  the  thickeet  sultry  slaaghter, 
When  both  bk>od  and  brain  ware  holUa|^ 
He  aaoled  you  in  the  Kalaba^*8  wat|r« 


Hear  the  river  roaring  ▼ea( 
"  Sleep  iK>  more  on  etranger-pillowa  t 
Ye  have  sacked  the  blood  of  Deutechlaad ; 
I  will  suck  you  in  my  billows  I'* 

Thai,  with  sabre  sharp,  bold  BliiehapL 

In  DeatVs  daik  books  thou  dld*st  wnM  th|fi| 

Threogb  tha  surly  smoke  of  battle^ 

Like  a  war.god,  thou  did*«t  amite  them  I 

Thue  'twaa  fought  by  German  people^ 
Not  by  bondmen,  not  by  priocee ; 
God,  to  right  the  wronge  of  agae, 
Mfteoras  not  rsrsage  by  inchae. 

<<  Bliiehar,  Rfttsbach  !**  cry,  O  PftiMla  t 
Thou  who  lay  in  eoreet  trouble  s 
Gird  thy  loins  with  manhood  doubly. 
And  thy  glory  shall  be  double. 


<«  Bmeher,  Rataba^  T  about,  ye 
Where  the  goblet  gaily  glancee, 
Till  our  sirei^  with  Hermann^  charas, 
Answer  from  the  hall  of  lances. 


Ipia  been  allowed  fo  profhne  the  spot.  Some  plooe  hand  haa  planted  vaaa4  It  a  few  poplavi,  and  Jlspinpd  wltMi  <l* 
dtalo  aame  rode  benchee  of  turf,  when  the  wanderer  may  Uagar,  mnslng  on  tha  deeds  and  the  fato  of  a  hsiele  sad 
akltalniiia  monarch."— Ruaantt^a  Tmsr  in  Gerwumf^  L,  SiL  **  Some  years  ago  a  mouumeatftl  grch  wae  erected  em 
this  stone,  aad  the  spot  laid  out  and  adoraed  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  the  hero  who  fell  there.**— Or  Eombst.  | 
*  Makshal  FoRWAftD8.~So  Bliicher  wae  familiarly  called  by  the  eoldiera,  for  reaeona  sniBclsntly  obfioBa.j 
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*  BsADJtt,— '^hafnUvadinaniignorin^gb^nTanbib 
bi|  wi(h  mightteet  oanaaquaneea}  Ip  loffk  hftok  m  Uraaa 
atients,  iMid  iopwavd  to  Ihoaa  aoonagnaneaa;  nnd,  with- 
out having  partaken  much  in  thena  m  an  aolor,  to  find 
mie*a  aelf  a  portion  of  them  nnd  of  thair  gnat  biatoiy^ 
and  one*a  life  a  running  oommantary  on  the  piognea  <^ 
Mmo  of  the  greatest  qoaatio|ia  that  ever  ftgitatof  Ihe 
pahUe  mind  ;  ia  not  the  pnvilf^  of  oveey  man  of  thiee^ 
•^or%  a^  perhftpe,  nai  n^nn. 
(  I^^M«.nhoiii.fiir^iis7«i«>Mlfiiftm)Mwltli 


my  frther,  heeattae  he  denied  thai  one  gngjMiwan  eoeU 
thraah  five  FvenalnieB.  Hia  little  paendrin^  paiWar 
(hn  ptendied  for  love,  not  money,  and  believed  tbit 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  hia  fellow  men  wooU 
he  damned)  waa  aderaed  with  aquatint  printa  of  OBw 
Cromwell,  lanel  Pntnami  John  Havopdan,  nnd  Oeergt 
Wasl|inftan»  and  the  giofiftHa  vialQiiaa  of  I^aaingtoa 
an4  Bankar'n  HBL  no  good  man  O^  ^*m  an  «M 
OhtaMNDlatt,  and  hens  lehd)  did  not  fldl  to  tall  me  ehit 

•ort  nf  fletoilea  thoae  were.    Still,|ira9ilowlobditit 
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tblwdidaoivia.    Oh,  the  lOMt  beef  of  Old  Engluid  I  I 
iiid  VeUingtoo^  vietofv  of  W»tefgioo!    How  maofa 
laer  we  eie  than  our  £uhete  I 

I  Ml  fiftj-dgfat  yeers  old,  end  beve  been  forty-three 
pan  e  scnbbler.  Of  more  theii  two-thirds  of  a  len^ 
life,  toMely  a  moBth  bee  peeeed  is  which  I  did  not 
ifito  eo  aome  sabieet  or  other.  Yet  how  paltry,  in 
klk  aad  value,  is  uie  anennt  of  my  eerlbble ;  a  small 
lofaiiM,  destined  fwobebly  to  be  aoon  forgotten,  or  not 
ipaa«d  onee  in  half  a  eentmy.  Men  now  mU  me 
'^Veoenlile  Bard,*^  oonfonnd  them !  Bnt  I  have  won 
lb  old  niaa^  privilege,  and  at  last  beeome  a  prattler. 
Wby  did  I  write  so  wmtk  f  For  lore— love  of  the  lovely  f 
laind  of  oppree^n  being  only  another  name  fbr  that 
ptton.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not 
fawritfied  with  the  eondition  of  society.  Without  ever 
eivying  say  man  fw  his  wealth  or  power,  I  have  always 
vonderid  why  the  strong  oppress  the  weak  <  and  I  have 
nwf  naoted  canse  to  blush  for  my  speetee.  At  the 
cIm  of  nearly  threeseore  years,  I  find  that  the  many, 
vbs  ought  to  be  ft  Ikte  unto  themselves,  are  miserable 
Ucaue  the  Urn  make  them  so.  Precious  word,  Re- 
IHMDtatient  idMs  wilt  thou  be  a  thing  ? 

I  nmember  the  days  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and 
I  Iiv«  in  those  of  Peel — a  statesman  who  seems  to  have 
Wa  bon  to  tomble  down  stairs^  without  breaking  his 
ikL  Hie  &thev  got  rich  by  working  the  steam-engine ; 
tei  an  is  to  win  immortality  by  taking  up  spinster^s 
Kitdias  with  the  good  old  knitting-pins  of  our  erand- 
flwttMBL  The  pShey  whieh  he  advocates  will  beggar 
1»  heps.  To  na,  he  died  before  he  wae  born.  His 
mad  is  dwindled  by  the  intellectual  growth  around 
Um;  tbe  eniel  sonsbine  in  whieh  he  lives,  covers  him 
all  ovw  as  with  a  night-mare.  Yet,  what  a  fuss  he 
■ak«!  and  what  ^  htn  is  made  about  him,  by  other 
ififlBteiel  The  thought  of  him  always  brings  to  my 
mDNnbraaee  a  neat  man«  who,  about  forty  years  ago, 
Mgulariy  made  his  appearance  on  market-days  in  my 
mkive  town.  He  had  no  ersst,  or  coat  of  arms,  like 
tks  baronet,  bat  he  wore  a  tin  plate  in  fnmt  of  hie  hat, 
aftar  tbe  manner  of  aow-geldera,  as  he  strutted  among 
^  ianaen,  with  a  constant  jerk  right  and  left,  and  an 
dc)^t  hntch-up  of  his  breeches,  proclaiming  to  the 
crowd  of  marketers,  ^*  The  most  noble  and  Ihmous  Rat- 
eMcher,  from  Pobmd  1**  Yet^  this  personage  was  not  a 
■eie  pretender  to  rat-autehing,  as  the  barooet  is  to 
itateeiaanship ;  he  eouM,  and  did  kill  vermin. 

Hie  darkeet  year  of  my  life  was  the  year  1808 ;  for, 
ia  &at  year,  a  landed  annuitant,  named  Western,  (Oh, 
vliat  fmil  Uiings  are  gibbets  and  piltories !)  laid  the 
tedation  ef  the  present  fbod-monoply,  in  a  duty  of 
Ms.  3^  par  quarter  on  imported  whest.  Twelve  years 
aiketvards,  he  and  his  brethren  contrived  absolutely  to 
ttelads  lioveigii  live  eatUe  and  fresh  meat  from  the 
Britisk  market.  This  man  is  now  a  tord.  He  is  called 
a  man  of  property.  He  lives  in  a  palace,  net  in  a 
etrkkouse.  No  tribunal  sonde  him  to  the  treadmill ; 
>ed  his  deseendants  probably  will  sit  on  Grand  Juries^ 
to  find  tme  hiiU  against  bis  vietims  1 

I  have  hved  to  unlearn  a  great  and  prevailing  ihUaey, 
^  in  this  eeontry  the  interests  of  masters  and  work- 
ima  are  identkial.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  The 
diMstesntiavy mnstbe  true.  Why ?  Becauaein cou- 
tiies  nhere  lawa  lostiiet  food,  without  restricting  popu- 
htioD,  pffoAta  oaa  only  be  sustained  hy^  reducing  wagea 
Se  long  then,  sa  our  Corn-Laws  continue,  strikes  and 
iBbas,  with  a  very  eAeient  demand  for  labour,  ean 
•loae  enable  workmen  here  to  obtain  as  high  wages  as 
•le  obtained  In  Switaerland,  and  other  countries  where 
Gom^Laws  and  strikes  are  alike  unknown.  When  this 
h  nederrtood,  (and  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  it 
■bnld  be,)  masters  and  workmen  will  combine  against 
die  comraea  enemy.  Then,  and  nti  6e/br»,  the  nn- 
litioal  law8|  whieh  phMe  their  interests  in  opposition, 
«tt  be  repealed ;  for  the  authors  of  those  kwa,  like 
all  Ben  who  have  obtained  an  unjust  privilege,  ttvJtbondy 
TtfwK  to  ikmien/Und  t&<ir  own  ctm !  To  a  man,  they 
WKeva  m  the  Right  Dhrine  of  land.  They  really-have 
^  in  Itiabafd  Oastler  and  Feacfus  O'Connor.  It 
iinot  their  seMtohnew,  h^  <*€tr  ^gimrwMty  that  waat* 


vsmevinfft  and  nothhig  short  ef  oov  nnanlmous  Msislu 
anee  to  uieir  misrule,  can  startle  them  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

About  two  years  since,  I  was  summoned  to  York, 
on  a  jury,  the  ease  to  be  tried  being,  '*  Widow  Somebody, 
tenant,  e.  Rafe  Cheeke,  landowner.**  The  widow's 
husband,  on  his  deathbed,  (not  dreammg  that  she  would 
lose  the  form,)  fallowed  about  eighty  acres  of  land; 
but  immediately  after  his  death,  she  got  notice  to  ouit, 
Cheeke  refusing  to  pay  for  the  follow;  so  she  sned  him 
for  the  cost  of  it—about  £740.  A  special  jury  of  land- 
owners was  summcmed  to  try  the  cause ;  but  for  soma 
reason  or  other,  the  name  of  a  single  tradesman  appeared 
on  the  list. 

When  eleven  landowners  had  answered,  aad  many 
other  landowners  had  been  called,  withoift  answering, 
the  man  who  called  the  names  boggled  ai  mhie,  but.  at 
Ust,  with  sweet  reluctant  delay,  syllabled  out — '*  E-be- 
nezer  El-lot,  Sheffield  !**    Four  respectable  witneasss 
proved  the  plaintiff*s  case  |  and,  as  eleven  of  tbe  jurors 
were  kmdowners,  the  defendant,  I  theaght,  if  his  defonee 
was  worth  a  straw,  might  have  trusted  it  with  the  jury  i 
but  the  judge,  without  hearing  one  of  the  defendant^ 
witnesses,  nonsuited  the  wretened  plaintifll     On  a  pre^ 
vious  oceasion,  I  had  found  some  diifficnlty  in  obtaining 
the  money,  (£1,)  whieh  is  allowed  towards  the  ex* 
penses  of  fecial  jurors,  the  folk>w  who  held  it  insisthig 
on  paying  only  one  half  of  it ;  but^  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  now  allude,  the  jurors  (being  landowners)  had 
taken  care  to  be  paid  beforehand;  that  ia  to  say,  the 
mone^  had  been  eiven  for  distribution  to  one  of  their 
number ;  as  tough- looking  a  slave-driver  as  can  well  be 
unagined.     A  steak  cut  out  of  the  tenderest  part  of  him, 
I  Sttspeet,  would  dmw  the  teeth  of  the  stoutest  hand« 
loom  weaver  now  in  a  state  of  vegetation.    His  eyes 
(they  had  the  genuine  landowner^  gunpowder  exprei^ 
sion)  seemed  constantly  liaUe  to  go  off  at  half  cock  ;  and 
if  thou  wilt  suppose  that  his  brain  was  made  of  iron 
wire,  which  had  grown  through  the  skull  of  him,  and 
appeared  outside  in  the  shape  of  black  pig*s  bristles, 
thou  wilt  have  some  idea  of  the  thatch  under  whiidi  this 
savage  dwelt ;   but  it  would  require  a  Fielding  to  de« 
scrilM  the  frown  which  he  gave  me,  when  I  held  out 
my  hand  for  the  money.     *^  What,**  he  seemed  to  say 
to  himself,  *^  shall  a  UmAq/wmt  do  an  act  of  mere  justice 
to  one  of  his  feeders  without  insulting  him  ?*'    The  cash 
seemed  to  be  fastened  through  his  palm  to  the  Uaek 
wire  in  his  heart  and  brain ;  but,  at  last,  with  a  sob,  es 
grunt,  or  growl,  he  paid  it ;  and  then,  he,  and  his  beg- 
garly brethren,  set  up  a  huge  horse  laugh.     I  whispered 
to  my  heart,  as  I  sneaked  out  of  Court,  with  my  ftiend 
**  Gospel  Luke,'*  a  respectable  attorney,  *'  We  knew 
what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be."  *^  Who 
would  be  a  landowner's  tenant  at  will ;  or  that  tenants 
sub-sUve ;  or  that  sub-6lave*s  son,  frM  in  the  land* 
owner's  park>nr  for  killing  God's  hares;  or  the  land- 
owner's younger  son,  if  unable  to  quarter  himself  on 
the  publio  purse ;  or  the  Undowner  hunssU^  beggared  if 
the  public  refuse  to  pay  the  interest  of  hb  mort^ige  ?" 
Now  there  is  no  refusal  like— *«  We  cannot  pay.'*    Ob, 
ye  widows  and  orphans  I 

Throoghout  my  long  life,  I  have  only  met  with  one 
landowner,  and  never  with  a  landowner's  underling-* 
no,  net  even  a  land- valuer— who  did  net  talk  aa  if  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  trample  on  all  who  are  not 
landowners.  Forty  years  ago,  geniAemmi  fofmen,  when 
flushed  with  the,  not  then  unusual,  gntpe,  delighted  to 
ride  over  towns-folk  en  the  King*e  hi^way.  Now,  tha 
sons  of  those  MBlfeeMi^bnMn  are  literally  riaves,  viler 
than  the  Yiigmian  negro ;  and  their  masten  ride  rengh- 
shod  over  them  and  us.  O  triumphs  that  won  a  food- 
tax,  which  is  to  epd  in  revolution !  nationnl  debt% 
then,  are  not  public  wealth  1  taxation  without  represent* 
ation  is  no*  Uberty !  and  inconvertible  one  pound  notes^ 
depreciated  thirty  per  cent,  (aa  Tony  Lumpkin  founds 
when  he  went  to  Paris  after  tbe  war,)  w^re  never  worth 
twenty  silver  shillings  each  I  Hy  peer  father  f  the  rebel) 
wsas  right,  after  all!  and  so  they  hunted  tdm  ent  ef 
soelety  for  his  honesty  and  wisdom. 
Some  months  ago-Hwon  after  the  eottoa  princes  (poev 
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devils!)  had  condescended  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
the  precipice  on  which  the  hindowners*  monopoly  has 
phioed  their  fortunes — ^'  sae  far  I  sprauchled  up  the  brae, 
I  dinnered  with  a"  merchant.  My  fellow-guest  was  a 
greenish-coloured  young  barrister,  a  sprie  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, with  a  poetical  sloped  forehead,  like  a  lean-to 
foof;  and  he  talked  (Lord  help  us!)  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  British  senate !  ^  ir*  said  he — the 
Com- Laws  having  become  a  subject  of  conversation — 
**  if  the  Corn-Laws  are  to  be  repealed,  an  act  must  be 
passed  to  compel  mortgagees  to  take  two-and-a-half  in- 
stead of  five  per  cent,  mterest,  or  genlUtmen  will  be 
rained.** 

*'  Agreed,**  said  I,  ^  provided  that  mortgagees,  when 
they  Income  law-makers,  shall  charge  genUemen  ten  per 
cent,  interest  instead  of  five." 
.    '*  That,**  said  he, ''  would  be  spoliation.** 

"Ah,"  I  replied,  '*  7<i<  is  an  honest  fellow,  but  Tu 
is  a  rogue ;  and  yet  Tit  for  Tal  is  fair.** 

Landed  Idlers  I  if  your  monopoly  has  already  cost 
the  industrious  more  than  all  the  laud  is  worth,  and  if 
they  who  have  been  forced  to  pay  for  it  take  possession 
of  it,  what  sort  of  a  case  for  restitution  will  you  bring 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 

The  sayings  and  doings  in  Parliament,  during  the 
late  debates  on  the  Corn-Laws,  have  not  raised  the  land- 
owners in  my  estimation.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  once 
asked,  with  charming  simplicity,  *'  What  must  be  the 
eondition  of  that  country  where  the  land  is  stolen  ?**  so, 
one  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  asked,  "  What  was  to 
become  of  Property,  if  landowners  were  to  be  prevented 
by  the  Ballot  and  fSnee  Trade  from  paying  the  interest 
of  their  mortgages  ?**  By  property,  then,  these  landed 
worthies  mean  the  right  to  bribe,  rob,  and  starve  others. 
The  most  applau&d  of  their  speeches  was  made  by 
Winebslsea^s  son,  Maidstone,  who  declared — '*  That, 
in  seekiiig  Free  Trade,  the  manufacturers  wanted  a 
■lice  from  the  landowners*  capital**  The  poor  youth  is 
not  aware,  that  if  the  landowners  cannot  live  without 
Corn-Laws,  they  hare  no  capital 

But  the  wisest  of  their  sayings  was  uttered  by  a  Duke 
Bichmond,*  who  said,  '^  That  if  he  thought  the  Corn- 
Laws  would  be  repealed,  he  would  sell  his  land,  and 
•migrate.**  Beautiful !  If  their  intention  were  to  sell 
their  hind  and  emigrate,  we  could  understand  them ;  but 
it  will  be  with  their  heirs,  ^^  as  when  a  hungry  man 
dreameth,  and  behold  he  eateth,  but  he  awakeneth,  and 
bis  soul  is  empty.** 

Can  the  present  state  of  things  last  ?  Can  the  catas- 
trophe to  which  it  points  be  prevented  ?  ''  Yes,**  say  the 
Chartists,  (and  let  our  oppressors  remember  that  Chait- 
im  is  the  child  of  their  misrule,)  **  Yes,  Universal 
Suffrage  would  prevent  it.**  But  can  the  Chartists 
obtain  universal  suffrage  ?  If  they  cannot,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  our  tyrants.  The  lords  and  squires  have 
become  Jacobins.  About  six  years  ago,  they  established, 
in  our  large  towns,  newspapers,  called  Radical,  the 
editors  of  which — men  with  loud  voices,  brazen  faces, 
md  big  bread-baskets — were  commanded  to  prevent  the 
People  from  seeing  the  Corn-Laws;  so  they  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  half-informed  multitude  the 
Eleetlve  Franchise,  and,  not  in  their  newspapers  only, 
but  at  public  meetings,  bade  them  demand  Universal 
Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Paid  Members,  and  the 
Ballot  Well,  and  do  not  the  People  tee  the  Corn- 
Laws  ?  They  feel  them.  Have  the  Aristocracy,  then, 
gained  their  end  ?  Yes,  as  Sampson  gained  his,  when 
be  brought  the  temple  down.  Ignorant  that  true  opi- 
nions never  recede,  they  have  tanght  millions  to  demand 
the  franchise,  whose  children  might  never  have  thought 

*  Six  months  after  the  date  of  this  article,  his  Grace  of 
Richmond  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Parliament,  **•  That 
the  manu&cturers  ought  not  to  forget  the  prosress  they 
have  made  under  the  protertion  ot  the  Com  Laws.**  How 
his  Grace  would  gasp  and  stare  if  addressed  thus  by  a 
parasite  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  maintain—**  Duke, 
what  a  beggar  you  would  .have  been  had  I  not  compelled 
you  to  keep  me  !**  Yet  such  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  addressed  to  his  feeders  by  the  thankless  insolence 
a  this  titled  pauper.-.JE:.  £. 


of  it.    This  is  an  untoward  event,  both  for  the  aristo- 
cracy and  their  victims,  unless  the  former  mean  to  com- 
mit suicide.     Two  years  ago,  I  did  not  ventore  to  hope 
that,  in  my  time,  the  People  generally  would  even 
think  of  obtaining  the  franchise.     Now,  thank  God  and 
the  Tories !  they  resolutely  demand  it ;  but,  alas !  while 
they  are  demanding  it,  our  trade  is  departing  to  other 
shores.     Are  you  aware.  Parson  Justice !   that  your 
food-monopoly  threatens  to  stop  the  steam-engine  itself  ? 
You  may  put  down  by  force  the  mob  that  wUi  riot ;  but 
what  is  to  suppress  the  mob  that  mud?    When,  in 
France,  the  spade  was  broken ;  when  the  l""""***'  was 
silenced,  and  the  saw  palsied ;  when  French  mothers, 
ever3rwhere,   were  in   the   streets,    crying   **'  Bread ! 
bread!**  and  there  was  no  bread;  when  woman  had 
changed  her  nature,  and  said  to  her  husband  **  Came 
and  fight,**  instead  of  saying  *<  Stay  at  home  !**  did 
Universal  Suffrage  prevent  the  horrors  of  fiunine  ?  No ! 
^*  the  Constitution  would  not  march  !***  but  Anardij 
and  Murder  marched  through  every  hamlet  and  every 
city,  and  every  lane  and  street  of  every  hamlet  and  city 
in  the  empire.     What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?    The  mi^ 
die  claosen  could,  if  they  were  wise,  prescribe  a  palliatiTs 
for  the  national  disorder ;  but  a  guard  of  armed  house- 
holders supposes  certain  preliminaries.      Perhaps  the 
affrighted  authors  of  a  great  political  blunder  will  try  to 
retanl  its  consequences  by  coercing  the  People.    Let 
them  beware  lest  their  force  be  wanted  everywhere,  and 
found  nowhere ;  above  all,  let  them  beware  bow  they 
compel  the  unanimous  masses  to  use  tactics  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  victory  to  the  greatest  number.     At  pre- 
sent, they  are  safe ;  for  the  mere  working  men  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  not  the  greatest  number.    But 
"the  affair  cries  haste  !**  and,  I  think,  it  would  eoet 
less  time  to  repeal  the  food-monopoly  than  to  educate 
and  enfranchize  the  millions,  and  less  still  to  obtain  a 
separate  legislature  for  manufactures  and  trade.    It  is 

rite  possible,  and  would  not  be  found  difficult,  for  the 
tricts  of  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leicester, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,    Liverpool,   Newcastle, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  to  form  a  second  Hansestie 
League ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  pakced  panpers,  exchange 
their  goods  for  foreign  food.     This  league  establi^ied, 
the  mortgagees  of  the  monopolists  would  be  glad  to  pay 
us,  towards  the  cost  of  their  food-tax,  say  forty  per 
cent,  for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  produce  in  onr 
markets.     And  to  tins,  or  something  like  it,  we  most 
come  at  last;  for  no  fully- peopled  country  can  kog 
maintain  its  independence,  unless  it  untax  its  oommci^ 
dal  capita],  labour,  and  skill    The  selfishness  of  the 
landowners  can  only  anticipate  am  event  ordained  of 
God.     If  it  were  not  just  that  land,  (God*s  second  gift 
to  all,)  should,  when  usurped  by  a  few,  pay  the  taics 
of  all,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when,  in  this 
country,  it  must  pay  them ;  and,  if  the  landowners  wish 
to  postpone  that  time^  they  will  immediatelv  abolish  the 
food-tax.    They  have  alraady  forced  thinking  men  to 
inquire  whether  the  State  ought  not  to  be  sole  Und- 
owner  ?  and  I  don*t  like  such  inquiries ;  for  I  am  mysrif 
a  landowner.    They  may,  if  they  please,  jeopsniis 
their  own  lives,  and  the  possession  of  that  prc^rty  wfaidi 
they  still  call  theirs ;  but  what  right  have  they  to  ca- 
danger  my  life  or  property?    I  have  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death  or  confiscation;  and  my  property  m 
of  my  own  earning — "  a  stake,  not  stolen  from  the  pulH 
lie  hedee,  but  planted  there.'*    Nor  are  their  childrea 
criminu.    Surdy,  then,  if  nothing  hot  coninsion  cu 
come  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  ci* 


when 

such  barbarism  is  the  ruling  power ;  and  if  the  wid^ 
spread  demoralization,  whi^  threatens  to  break  the 
social  compact,  is  an  effect  of  that  ignorant  greedinees 
in  high  places  which  has  declared,  by  act  of  IMk- 
ment,  "that  Rascality  akne  shall  thrive,*'  sniely  they, 
whose  possessions  cannot  be  hidden,  will  no  longer  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  property,  bnt  haste  to  act 
wisely,  "  ere  their  ruin  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and 
their  want  as  an  armed  man." 

•  Sec  Thomas  Cariyle^  *«Hiftoflry  of  the  ItawhRero- 
lution.** 
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BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


Is  nothing  does  freedom  of  opinion  shew  it- 
self more  strongly  in  England  than  in  the  great 
rariety  of  its  sects.     Spite   of  our  great  and 
mighty  Church  Establishment^  with  its  immense 
rerenaes,  maintained  to  teach  all  good  subjects 
the  right  way  to  heaven^  we,  pig-headed  Eng- 
lishmen, persist  in  going  as  many  different  ways 
as  there  are  highroads  diverging  out  of  London, 
though  we  are  forced  to  pay  at  the  clerical  toll 
bars  in  the  shape  of  tithes  and  church-rates. 
Spite  of  all  our  learned  colleges,  richly  endowed 
to  make  efficient  guides  along  "  the  one  and  only 
true  road,"  no  guides  are  found  able  to  keep  us 
on  it.  We  admit — as  the  farmer  did  at  his  parish 
vertry,  when  he  recommended  to  pull  the  church 
dovn  and  mend  the  roads  with  it,  because  nobody 
went  to  church,uind  everybody  went  along  the 
roads,  though  these  were  dreadfully  bad ;  and, 
therefore,  the  church  would  then  be  really  of 
▼ery  great  use ;  and,  having  thus  mended  their 
▼ays,  to  set  up  the  parson  as  a  guide-post,  seeing 
that  he  had  long  displayed  all  the  qualifications 
of  a  guide-post,  continually  pointing  out  the  way, 
bat  not  moving  a  foot  himself — I  say,  we  admit 
that  the  clergy  are  good  guide-posts;  yet  we 
persist  in  setting  up  all  sorts  of  unorthodox  posts 
and  stones  of  our  own.    Spite  of  all  the  learned 
and  grave  bishops,  elevated  to  the  House  of 
Peers ;  made  both  lords  spiritual  and  temporal — 
both  "Fathers  in  God"  and  lawgivers  in  the 
Upper  House;  appointed  to  watch  and  ward  over 
the  great  national  machine  of  religion ;  we  set 
their  counsels  and  their  power  at  defiance.    We 
mock  at  the  Church,  laugh  at  the  pitiful  faces  of 
churchwardens^  when  asking  for  church-rates, 
and,  pointing  to  the  broken  windows,  and  rue- 
ful dilapidations  of  their  ancient  fabric,  go  and 
erect  all  sorts  of  tabernacles  and  conventicles  for 
the  dissemination  of  all  sorts  of  heretical  doc- 
trines.   What  is  to  be   done  with  this  whim- 
sical and  stiff-necked  nation  ?     If  this  great  na- 
tional machinery  does  not  effect  its  purpose- 
does  not  do  its  work  nationally — why  is  it  not 
made  to  do  it  ?    If  it  is  created  and  enriched  to 
teach  us  Christianity,  and  we  will  not  be  taught 
by  it,  why  is  its  machinery  not  inspected,  and 
reconstructed  on    a  more  effective  principle? 
^y  are  not  new  and  sufficient  powers  added  ? 
Our  fathers  were— and  that  within  the  memory  of 
nen—eontented  to  convey  their  goods  from  town 
to  town  on  pack-horses.    Narrow  roads,  which 
barely  admitted  a  string  of  these  beasts,  bur- 
dened with   the    needff  of   many  towns,   ran 
on,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  often  were  found 
worn  deep  between  steep  banks  by  the  persever- 
ing traffic  of  ages,  and  overhung  by  trees  which 
J»*d  spontaneously  sprung  and  grown  over  them, 
rendering  them  cool  and   pleasant.     But  the 

»©•  IJUUZ.^TOL.  vix. 


affairs  of  our  worthy  ancestors  became  sensibly 
on  the  increase.  The  string  of  pack-horses,  slowly 
progressing  over  the  wolds  and  through  the 
forests,  were  found  not  equal  to  the  demands  of 
commercial  exchange  and  speed  ;  and  they  set 
their  wits  to  work,  and  lo  !  Pick  ford's  and 
Pettifor's  waggons,  and  others,  their  comtem- 
poraries,  appeared,  piled  up  in  ponderous  state- 
liness,  and  drawn  by  horses  in  bulk  next  to 
elephants.  For  their  convenience,  the  old  road's 
were  soon  deserted  as  too  narrow,  or  were  filled 
up  as  too  slumheroutly  profound.  New  roads, 
of  an  airy  width,  were  laid  down,  and  M'Adam 
paved  them  with  his  magic  cubes.  But  this  was 
not  all.  Long  before  M'Adam  shewed  himself, 
with  his  necromantic  hammer  and  pebble-gauge 
in  his  hand,  and  coaehes  came  galloping  after 
him  at  ten  miles  speed  per  hour,  loaded  with 
eager  and  still  impatient  negotiants,  roads  of 
granite,  or  of  limestone,  however  smooth,  or 
however  wide,  or  however  covered  with  waggons, 
coaches,  mails,  horseman,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  carriages  of  pleasure,  travel,  and.parade,  which 
now  appeared  on  them,  were  found  too  few ;  and 
canals  were  cut ;  locks — wonderful  things  in 
those  days — were  invented;  and  heavy  boats 
and  light  barges  hastened  to  convey  their 
freights  of  living  things,  and  things  for  the  liv- 
ing— market  goods  and  market  people-^to  the 
pkces  where  they  were  wanted,  or  where  they 
wanted  to  be.  Well  done,  Englishmen !  Things 
were  come  to  a  pretty  good  pass,  it  was  thought. 
People  said,  wondering,  to  one  another— -If  our 
grandfathers  could  but  rise  from  their  graves 
and  see  all  this,  how  they  would  stare. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  population  and 
the  needs  of  the  country  had  outgrown  even 
these  accommodations.  There  was  a  cry  for 
more  conveyance  and  more  speed.  Some  talked  of 
balloons,  some  of  velocipedes,  and  some  of  perpetual 
motion.  The  old  and  the  orthodox  said—''  Let 
well  be.  Things  move  fast  enough.  There  is  no 
rest,  no  repose,  no  steadiness  in  this  generation 
— all  is  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  It  is  perfectly  dis- 
tracting !"  They  even  looked  back  to  the  old 
hollow  roads  and  strings  of  pack-horses  with 
affectionate  yearnings.  Nevertheleaa,  a  set  of 
pig-headed  fellows  were  busy  with  their  brains ; 
and  began  to  utter  strange  speeches  about  the 
powers  of  steam.  It  was  a  thing  Irhich  was  to 
work  our  mines  and  mills,  impell  oar  ships,  and 
convey  us,  with  the  velocity  of  a  comet,  from 
one  place  to  another.  Old  men,  and  wise  men 
too,  laughed  at  the  folly  of  such  Quixotic 
vapourings ;  yet,  spite  of  their  knghter,  there 
were  heard  great  hammerings,  and  filings,  and 
fizzings,  in  the  workshops  of  Watt  and  Bolton ; 
and  presently  that  mighty  monster-^aTBAM-BNouni 
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— wat  seen  polling  up  buckets  of  water  and  heaps 
of  ore  out  of  the  earthy  and  turning  a  thousand 
spindles  in  our  factories.  It  haf  become  loco- 
motiye,  has  mounted  the  roads  and  the  ships 
prepared  for  it,  and  is  now  flying  from  town  to 
town,  and  country  to  country,  with  us  and  our 
concerns,  in  a  manner  so  wonderful,  that  we 
shall  soon,  probably,  find  ourselves  past  wonder- 
ing at  anything.  Do  we  not  ridp  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  grumble  at  such  a 
snail's  pace ;  step  over  to  America  in  ten  days, 
find  think  it  about  five  too  long ;  apd  hear  news 
from  the  East  Indies  in  little  more  than  a 
month  ?  Well  done.  Englishmen  !  As  our  fathers 
said,  80  say  we — that  is  pretty  well  for  another 
fit! 

But,  in  the  meantime,  how  is  the  machinery 
of  the  Church  gping  on  ?  Are  we  getting  on  at 
the  same  rate  there?  Have  we  introduced  any 
new  machinery  in  that  quarter  ?  Ifaye  we  any 
steam  there?  Have  the  old  clerical  coachmen 
quitted  the  dusty  roads,  and  mounted  their 
vehicles  with  all  their  passengers,  beg  end  bag- 
gage, on  the  rapid  chetnins  defer  f  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  Brother  Sti^te  has  set  up  his  waggon  on 
account  of  more  business — pay,  he  lias  even 
sported  a  clumsy  waggpnish  sort  of  a  coach,  iot 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  named  it 
Reform  Biix  ;  |i  coach  ingeniously  constructed, 
to  appear  moving  while  it  actually  stands  still ; 
its  wheels  spinning  round  with  a  sleepy  sort  of  a 
mqtion,  and  its  heavy  horses  pirancing,  though 
they  never  get  a  step  forwards ;  its  passengers 
getting  out  just  where  they  got  in,  with  the 
agreeable  fancy  in  their  heads  that  they  have  ac- 
tually been  travelling,  though  they  cannot,  for 
their  lives,  tell  whither ;  but,  the  principle  of  the 
vehicle  being  to  make  them  all  vastly  pleaded 
with  themselves,  they  are  continually  getting 
into  it  to  have  ^  goo4  long  gossip^  and  then  come 
put  smiling  a^  eyftrybody,  and  woi^d^ring  that 
nobody  smiles  at  them.  Brother  State  has  made 
thU  advance,  though  he  hates  steam;  and> 
when  an  engine  goes  fizzing  past,  he  stands  at 
his  horses'  head^  and  wonders  that  he  can  hold 
theni — they  are  so  frightened ;  f)ut  as  for  sister 
Church,  she  absolutely  sticks  to  the  old  narrow 
road  and  the  puck- horse  conveyance.  She  posi- 
tively will  neither  take  thp  waggon-step  nor  go 
to  any  toyn  but  what  she  has  gone  to  for  ^^s, 
unless  she  may  have  peck-horses  and  a  pack- 
horse  road*  Nay^  she  will  have  neither  new 
ways  nor  new  wares,  though  a  thousand  fresh 
localities  have  sprung  up,  with  wants  of  many  a 
new  species;  and  so  she  sees  steam  and  coach 
going  befqre  her  tq  the  large  towns,  and  all 
manner  of  licensed  hawkers  supplying  t))e  country 
and  the  obsAi^e  places.  In  other  words,  to  step 
out  of  our  allegpry>  religion  and  dissept  have 
become  very  much  acquainted,  and  education 
and  observation  go  on  making  converts,  while 
ministers  talk  of  reforming  the  Churph,  and  the 
bishops  sit  UB  <^ft^^  Fatching  lest  they  should  do 
iL 

To  the  slnggbh  intractibility  of  the  Church  we 
are  iadabted  for  a  wonderful  developement  qf 


the  variety  of  English  charactar.  It  is  out  of 
this  that  our  host  of  sects  has  sprung,  and  that 
men  and  womeUi  who  would  have  been  loiterers, 
have  become  active  and  influential,  and  some  of 
them  very  curious,  preachers.  The  Church  of 
England  looks  daggers  at  us  for  this,  and  says 
— ^'  See  what  your  non- conformity  has  come  to ; 
see  what  endless  sects  and  endless  dogmas 
have  grown  out  of  leaving  Church  and  listening 
to  out-of-door  preaching;  see  what  nonsense 
and  fallacies,  what  dreamers  and  fanatics,  dissent 
has  generated."  But  old  Mother  Church  pats 
forth  her  arm  from  beneath  her  scarlet  cloak, 
and,  twitching  her  daughter  of  England's  mantle, 
says — "  But  who  began  it  ?" 

That  is  a  poser  to  Church  of  England ;  yet, 
for  ourselves,  we  thank  her  heartily  that  she  did 
begin  it.  Out  of  that  act  has  sprung  the  in- 
calculable blessings  of  freedom  of  opinion,  aod 
out  of  freedom  of  opinion,  freedom  civil  and  reli- 
gious — freedom  of  the  press — freedom  of  the 
hearth,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  mind.  True, 
great  have  been  the  bickerings  and  contentions 
that  have  accompanied  the  progress  of  freedom ; 
but  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  evil  to  the 
good  ?  It  is  from  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  as  much 
as  the  spirit  pf  Godly  zeal,  that  knowledge  has 
grown.  Had  we  been  all  of  one  mind,  all  cf 
one  opinion  on  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
text,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  religious 
zeal  would  have  grown  very  tame,  and  the 
activity  of  our  nature  have  expended  itself  on 
other  objects  and  studies. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  calculate 
the  immense  good  which  has  streamed  from  reli- 
gious contention,  like  a  beautiful  riyer  from  a 
troubled  source,  but  to  trace  a  few  of  the  singu- 
lar forms  w)iich  dissent  has  assumed,  and  the 
singular  characters  which  have  risen  up  in  odd 
corners  of  this  country — the  apostles  of  a  county, 
a  village,  or  a  field.  Churcli  of  England  wiU 
smile  again  and  whisper  to  hersplf  or,  perhaps, 
\o  her  mother,'  with  whom  she  has  of  late  shewn 
wopderful  symptoms  of  reconciliation — "  See 
there,  again,  the  ridiculous  fruits  ofal^owiogsuch 
latitude  of  preaching."  What^  then^  if  many 
of  my  cabbages  are  inclined  to  run  to  flower  ia- 
stead^of  to  heart,  shall  I  refuse  thereafter  and 
for  ever  to  have  none  but  an  Established  cabbage?'* 
The  varieties  of  our  religious  sects,  and  their 
sectipnsj  are  certainly  very  numeroua,  and  some 
of  them  our  readers  have  probably  never  heard 
of;  buty  then,  neither  Mother  Church  nor  her 
daughter  of  Engli^nd  are  any  freer  from  them 
than  any  of  their  descendants.  Every  one  knows 
what  sects  of  monks  and  friars — what  conflicting 
factions  an4  swarming  heretics  Mother  Church 
|ias  been  plagued  with.  In  the  Churd^  of  £ng. 
land*  we  have  the  High  Church  and  Low  Church 
parties — what  may  be  palled  the  sleepy  or  in- 
different party — and  the  growing  Oxford  or 
Popish  party.  The  Indepepdents,  we  believe, 
are  too  independent  to  break  up  into  parties ; 
fniti  e^c]^  congregation  is  a  church.  The  Uni- 
tarians have  Rye  or  six  shades.  The  Baptists 
are  Poedo  and  Anabaptists;  the  Methodists  are 
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CalTiDUtie  or  Whitfieldite,  Old  or  Wesleyan, 
Ncir  or  Kilhamite^  Primitive  or  R^^Qtera^  War- 
renite,  BryonitOj  apd  Thornite.  The  Quakers 
are  Orthodox^  Evangelical,  and  Hicksite ;  and 
then  there  are  Southcottians,  Irvingites,  Swe- 
denborgians,  and  a  number  of  other  sects  of 
partial  prevalence  or  obscure  tenets.  These  are 
the  more  known  or  obvious  sects ;  but  you  can 
Karcely  go  into  any  part  of  England  but  you 
find  a  sect  peculiar  to  it. 

I  have^  in  different  and  very  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  met  a  worthy  old  man — a  wander- 
ing preacher — a  sort  of  self-constituted,  self- 
sent,  solitary  missionary.  He  had  no  settled 
audience,  and  belonged  to  no  society ;  be  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  profound  piety,  and  of  the 
most  Natbaniel-like  simplicity  of  mind.  On 
whatever  subject  any  one  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him^  he  invariably  led  the  discourse  to 
the  importance  of  religion.  I  have  been  sur- 
priaed,  and  even  startled,  on  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  immediately  in 
my  walks  to  meet  this  old  man.  When  I  ques- 
lioned  him  as  to  his  object  there,  it  was  <^  to  seek 
souk ;"  and,  as  to  his  source  of  support,  his  in- 
variable rejjy  was,  that  he  **  lived  by  faith." 
I  observed,  however,  that  his  faith  led  him  to 
good  hooaes,  and  that  the  child-like  old  man 
had,  in  fact,  many  homes  in  the  mansions  of  the 
rtligious  rich  throughout  the  kingdom,  where  he 
was  held  in  esteem  and  reverence  such  as,  no 
doubt,  followed  the  prophets  of  old.  I  have 
heard  that  this  Israelite,  indeed,  has  now  been 
dead  some  years. 

In  one  of  those  strolls  which  I  hare  always 
loYed  to  take,  into  different  and  little.frequented 
parts  of  these  kingdoms,  I  also  fell  in  with  a 
venerably  old  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  very 
white  hair,  and  of  a  mild,  somewhat  melancholy 
and  intelligent,  look.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene, 
in  a  wood,  ^nd  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river.  I 
accosted  the  old  gentleman  with  a  remark  on 
the  deligbtfulnese  of  the  time  and  place;  and 
he  replied  to  my  observation,  with  a  warmth  and 
in  a  tone  which  strongly  affected  me.  1  soon 
foand  that  he  was  as  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  na- 
ture as  myself;  that  he  had  seen  many  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  kingdon^  and  had  wandered 
through  them  with  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  Her- 
bert or  Quarles,  in  his  hand.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  reading  with  his  own  eyes  and  heart, 
and  not  through  the  spectacles  of  critics,  had  not 
Wn  taught  to  despise  the  lastoldpoet;  nor  to  treat 
his  rich  though  qui^int  versification,  and  his  many 
>Banly  and  noble  thoughts,  as  the  conceits  and 
rhymes  of  a  poetaster.  His  reverence  for  the 
great  names  of  our  literature,  and  the  just  ap. 
predation  of  their  works,  won  upon  me  greatly. 
I  invited  him  to  continue  hie  walk ;  and,  so  well 
vu  I  pleased  with  him,  to  visit  me  at  my  rustic 
lodgment*  From  that  day,  for  some  weeks,  we 
daily  walked  together.  I  s^ore  and  more  eon. 
tenplatedx  with  admiration  and  esteem,  the 
knowledge,  the  ine  tas^,  the  generous  senti- 
ments, the  profound  love  of  nature  which  seemed 
tofiUth^  whole  \t^g  of  that  old  vmu    But 


who  and  whence  was  he?  He  said  not  a 
word  upon  that  subject,  and  I  did  not,  there- 
fore, feel  freedom  to  inquire.  He  might 
have  secret  griefs  which  such  a  query  might 
awake,  I  respect  too  much  the  wounded 
heart  of  humanity  carelessly  to  probe  it ;  and 
especially  the  heart  of  a  solitary  being,  who,  in 
the  downward  stage  of  life,  may,  perchance,  be 
the  stripped  and  scathed  remnant  of  a  once  en- 
deared family.  He  stood  before  me  alone.  He 
entered  into  reminiscences,  but  they  were  re- 
miniscences connected  with  no  near  ties;  but 
had  such  ties  now  existed,  he  would,  in  some 
hour  of  frank  enthusiasm,  have  said  so.  He  did 
not  say  it,  and  it  was,  therefore,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  he  had  a  history  which  he  left  down 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  vision  of 
all  but  that  heart  itself.  And  yet,  whatever 
were  the  inward  memories  of  this  venerable  old 
man,  there  was  a  buoyancy  and  youthfulness  of 
feeling  about  him  which  amply  manifested  that 
they  had  not  quenched  the  love  and  enjoyment 
of  life  in  him.  On  different  days  we  took,  dur- 
ing a  most  beautiful  spring,  strolls  of  many  miles, 
into  distant  dales  and  villages,  and  on  the  wild 
brown  moors.  Now  we  sate  by  a  moorland 
stream,  talking  of  many  absorbing  things  in  the 
history  of  the  poetry  and  the  religion  of  our 
country ;  and  I  could  plainly  see  that  my  ancient 
friend  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  an  old  Covenant- 
er ;  and  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  contest 
between  the  church  of  kings  and  the  church  of 
God,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  field  or  the  stake 
for  his  faith  as  triumphantly  as  any  martyr  of 
those  times.  Now  we  entered  a  village  ale-house, 
and  eat  our  simple  luncheon  ;  and  now  we  stood 
in  some  hamlet  lane,  or  by  its  mossy  well,  with 
a  group  of  children  about  us,  amongst  whom  not 
a  child  appeared  more  child-like  or  delighted 
than  the  old  man.  Nay,  as  we  came  back  from 
a  ^fteen  or  twenty  miles'  stroll,  he  would  leap 
over  a  stile  with  the  activity  of  a  boy,  or  run  up 
to  a  wilding  bush,  covered  with  its  beautiful 
pink  bloom,  and,  breaking  off  a  branch,  hold  it 
up  in  admiration,  and  declare  that  it  appeared 
almost  sinful  for  an  old  man  like  him  to  enjoy 
himself  so  keenly.  I  know  not  when  I  more 
deeply  felt  the  happiness  and  the  holiness  of 
existence,  the  wealth  of  intellect,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  our  fancies,  sympathies,  and  affections,  than 
I  used  to  do  as  this  singular  stranger  sate  with 
me  on  the  turf  seat  at  the  vine-covered  end  of 
the  old  cottage,  which  then  made  my  temporary 
residence,  on  the  serene  evenings  of  that  season, 
over  our  rustic  tea-table,  and  with  the  spicy 
breath  of  the  wall-flowers  of  that  little  garden 
breathing  around  us,  and  held  earnest  conversa- 
tions on  many  a  subject  of  intellectual  and  moral 
speculation  which  then  deeply  interested  me. 
In  some  of  these  evening  hours  he,  at  length, 
gave  me  glimpses  into  his  past  existence.  Things 
more  strange  and  melancholy  than  I  could  ever 
have  suspected  had  passed  over  him,  and  only 
the  more  interested  me  in  him. 

Such  had  been  our  acquaintance  for  some 
months,  when,  one  evening,,  happening  to  be  in 
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the  neighbonring  town^  and  passing  through  a 
densely-populated  part  of  itj  I  saw  a  number  of 
people  crowding  into  a  chapel.  With  my  usual 
curiosity  in  all  that  relates  to  the  life,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  my  fellow.men,  I 
entered,  and  was  no  little  surprised  to  behold  my 
ancient  friend  in  the  pulpit.  As  I  believed  he 
had  not  observed  me  enter,  and  I  was  desirous 
to  hear  my  worthy  friend,  thus  most  unex- 
pectedly found  in  this  situation,  without  at- 
tracting his  notice,  ]  therefore  seated  myself 
in  the  shade  of  a  pillar,  and  awaited  the  ser- 
mon. My  surprise,  as  I  listened  to  it,  was 
excessive,  on  more  accounts  than  one.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  intense,  fervid,  and  picturesque 
blaze  of  eloquence  which  breathed  forth  from 
the  preacher,  seeming  to  light  up  the  whole 
place,  and  fill  it  with  an  unearthly  and  cloudy 
lire.  I  was  more  astonished  by  the  singularity 
and  wildness  of  the  sentiments  uttered.  I  looked 
again  and  again  at  the  rapt  and  extatic  preacher. 
His  frame  seemed  to  expand,  and  to  be  buoyed 
up,  by  his  glowing  enthusiasm^  above  the  very 
height  of  humanity.  His  hair,  white  as  snow, 
seemed  a  pale  glory  burning  round  his  head, 
and  his  countenance  warm  with  the  expression 
of  his  entranced  spirit,  was  molten  into  the 
visage  of  a  pleading  seraph,  who  saw  the  terrors 
of  the  Divinity  revealed  before  him,  and  felt 
only  that  they  for  whom  he  wrestled  were  around 
him.  They  hung  upon  that  awful  and  unearthly 
countenance,  with  an  intensity  which,  in  beings 
at  the  very  bar  of  eternal  judgment,  hanging  on 
the  advocacy  of  an  angel,  could  scarcely  have 
been  exceeded ;  and  when  he  ceased,  and  sat 
down,  a  sigh^  as  from  every  heart  at  once,  went 
through  the  place,  which  marked  the  fall  of 
their  rapt  imaginations  from  the  high  region 
whither  his  words  and  expressive  features  had 
raised  them,  to  the  dimness  and  reality  of  earth. 
I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  this  was 
my  late  friend  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  of 
the  evening  discourse,  so  calm  and  dispassionate, 
over  our  little,  tea-table. 

I  escaped  cautiously  with  the  crowd,  and 
eagerly  interrogated  a  man  who  passed  out  near 
me  who  was  the  preacher.  He  looked  at  me, 
with  an  air  of  surprise ;  but  seeing  me  a  stranger, 
he  said  he  thought  I  could  not  have  been  in 
those  parts  long,  or  I  should  have  known  Mr 
■  ■  I  then  learned  that  my  venerable  ac- 

quaintance was  one  whose  name  was  known  far 
and  wide  ;  known  for  the  strange  and  fascinating 
power  of  his  pulpit  eloquence,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  religious  views.  The  singularity  of 
those  notions,  alone,  had  prevented  his  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  religious  orators  of  his 
time.  They  had  been  the  source  of  perpetual 
troubles  and  persecutions  to  him.  They  had 
estranged  from  him  the  most  zealous  of  his 
friends,  from  time  to  time ;  yet  they  were  such 
only  as  he  would  lay  down  at  the  threshold  of 
Divine  judgment ;  and  still,  wherever  he  went, 
although  they  were  a  root  of  bitterness  to  him 
in  private,  he  found  in  public  a  crowd  of  eager 
and  enthusiastic  hearers^  who  hung  on  his  words 


as  if  they  came  at  once  warm  from  the  inner 
courts  of  heaven. 

The  sense  of  this  discovery,  and  of  the  whole 
strange  scene  of  the  last  evening,  hung  power, 
fully  upon  me  through  the  following  day.  I  tat  on 
the  bench  of  my  cottage  window,  with  a  book  in 
my  hand,  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  my  thoughti 
continually  reverted  to  the  image  of  the  preacher 
in  the  midst  of  his  audience ;  when,  at  evening 
in  walked  the  old  man  with  his  usual  quiet 
smile,  and,  shaking  me  affectionately  by  the 
hand,  sat  down  in  a  wooden  chair  opposite  me. 
I  looked  again  and  again,  but  in  vain,  to  recog- 
nise the  floating  figure  and  exalted  countenance 
of  the  evening.  The  old  man  took  up  my  book, 
and  began  to  read.  A  sudden  impulse  seized 
me,  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret.  I  did 
not  wish  abruptly  to  tell  the  old  man  that  I  had 
seen  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  longed  to  discuss 
with  him  the  grounds  of  his  peculiar  views,  and 
said — 

''What  think  you,  my  friend,  of  the  actual 
future  destiny  of  the ?" 

I  made  the  question  include  his  peculiar  doc- 
trine. He  laid  down  the  volume  with  a  remark, 
able  quickness  of  action.  He  looked  at  me,  for 
a  moment,  with  a  look,  humbled  but  not  con. 
fused,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  in  him  before, 
and    in  a  low  voice,  said — 

"  You  were  then  at  my  chapel,  last  night  ?" 

"  I  was,"  I  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry — I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  rising,  with 
a  sigh.  "  It  has  been  a  pleasant  time,  but  it  ii 
ended.  Good-bye,  my  dear  young  friend,  and 
may  God  bless  you." 

He  turned  silently  but  quickly  away. 

''  Stop  !"  I  cried,  ''  Stop !"  but  he  heard  or 
heeded  not.  I  ran  to  the  gate  to  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  assure  him  that  his  sentiments  would  not 
alter  my  regard  for  him,  but  I  observed  him  al- 
ready hastening  down  the  lane  at  such  a  speed, 
that  I  judged  it  were  rude  and  useless  at  that 
moment  to  pursue.  I  went  down  that  day  to 
his  lodging,  to  assure  him  of  my  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  but  door  and  windows  were  closed, 
and  if  he  were  In,  he  would  not  hear  me.  Early 
next  morning,  a  little  ragged  boy  brought  me  a 
note,  saying,  a  gentleman  in  the  lane  had  given 
it  to  him. 

It  simply  said-— 

"  Dear  young  friend— Good-bye.  You  wonder 
at  my  abruptness ;  but  my  religion  has  alwajrs 
been  fatal  to  my  friendship.  You  will  say  it 
would  not  with  you;  so  has  many  another 
assured  me ;  but '  I  am  too  well  schoolled  by 
bitter  experience.  I  have  had  a  call  to  a 
distant  place.  No  one  knows  of  it,  and  I  tnist 
the  name  to  none.  The  pleasure  of  your  society 
has  detained  me,  or  I  had  obeyed  the  call  s 
month  ago.    May  we  meet  In  heaven  ! — C.  M." 

He  was  actually  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whi- 
ther. Time  had  passed  over,  and  I  had  long 
imagined  this  strange  and  strangely  gifted  being 
in  his  grave,  when  in  a  wild  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  other  day,  I  acoidently  stumbled  upon  his 
retreat,  and  found  him  la  the  pulpit  with  the 
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same  rapt  aspect,  ntteiing  a  harangue  aa  excit- 
iog,  and  surrounded  by  an  audience  aa  eagerly 
devouring  his  words. 

1  have  been  much  atruck^  aa  every  atranger 
most  be^  who  traveraea  that  singular  country, 
vith  the  religious  people  of  Cornwall.  John 
Wesley  laboured  long  and  zealoualy  amongst  its 
swarmiDg,  and  then  half  wild,  population.  He 
vas  very  rudely  treated  by  them  on  many  occa- 
lions ;  but,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
ascendency  over  them,  and  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized a  vast  number  of  them.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  that  populous  county  of  mines  than 
the  still  abounding  number  of  Methodists. 
Where  there  is  no  church  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
Methodist  chapel ;  and  if  there  be  a  churchy  there 
is  a  chapel  twice  aa  big.  If  you  chance  to  be 
erosaing  one  of  their  gray  moors  in  an  evening, 
amongst  the  cottages  so  numerously  scattered 
orer  them,  you  are  continually  coming  to  one  in 
which  a  prayer  meeting  is  holding ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  pause  and  peep  in  at  the  little  window, 
and  see  the  hut  so  jaflimed  full  of  people,  that  it 
^eems  ready  to  burst.  There  is  the  fire,  and  the 
old  dresser,  and  shelves,  with  its  rows  of  plates, 
shining  in  the  fire-light ;  and  all  the  rest  is  one 
mass  of  bowed  heads ;  while  some  one  of  the 
group  is  pouring  forth  a  most  zealous  supplica- 
tion, responded  to  by  exclamations  and  groans  as 
zealous.  On  most  occasions,  you  may  hear  Ian. 
guage,aDd  metaphoric illustrations,  which  nothing 
hut  the  mother-wit  and  pure  growth  of  the  district 
and  people  could  give  birth  to. 
"  Brother,"  exclaimed  one  of  those  rude  miners, 
as  I  stopped  a  moment  in  passing  such  a  hut, 
"  Brother,  how  excellent  a  thing  is  prayer !  How 
often  have  we  kneeled  down  with  hearts  as  hard 
as  the  bricks  under  our  knees,  and  spirits  as  dry 
as  the  dust  in  the  chinks  between  them,  and 
presently  we  have  risen  up  half  way  in  the 
Lordr 

1  was  lying,  one  Sunday,  on  the  top  of  an  old 
stonewall  near  Boscastle,  protecting  myself  from 
the  BOO,  partly  with  my  umbrella,  and  partly  by 
the  shade  of  a  small  tree — which,  by  a  rare  chance, 
happened  to  be  growing  on  that  treeless  coast — 
when  two  young  men  passed  me,  and  gave  me  a 
passing  salutation.  I  looked  at  them,  and  made 
myself  certain  that  they  were  Ranters,  or  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  aa  they  are  called  in  the  mid. 
land  counties.  They  had  on  blue  coats,  without 
collars,  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  having  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  Quaker  costume,  but  yet 
oerer  to  be  mistaken  fw  the  Quaker  costume. 
As  the  female  Methodist  dresses  much  like  a 
female  Friend,  yet,  by  a  knowing  eye,  can  never 
be  confounded  with  the  female  Friend— the  coL 
oora  and  material  of  her  dress,  aa  well  aa  some 
particular  croaa-plaita  on  the  crown  of  the  bon- 
oet,  betraying  the  difference. 

H'iahing  to  learn  something  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Primitive  Methodists  down  there,  I  quickly 
got  op  and  followed  them.  I  soon  found  that 
they  i0er0  Methodists,  and  going  to  preach  in 
two  villages  not  far  off;  but  when  1  asked  them 
^they  were  Primitive  MethodistS;  they  said«^ 


''  Primitive  Methodists,  zur ;  what  are  Primi- 
tive Methodists?" 

''  Oh,  Ranters  I  mean — we  call  them  Ranters." 

''  Rantera,  zur ;  what  are  Rantera  ?" 

''  What,  don't  you  know  what  Ranters  are  ?" 

"  No,  zur." 

'^  Then,  what  do  you  call  yourselves  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  are  Bryanites,  zur." 

''  And  what  are  Bryanites  ?  In  what  do  you 
differ  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ?" 

''  Ob,  we  don't  differ  at  all,  zur ;  we  are  all 
one,  zur." 

Then,  why  do  you  differ  ?" 
Why,  Mr  Bryan  didn't  exactly  agree  with 
the  Conference,  and  so  he  left  the  old  connexion  ; 
and  so  we  followed  Mr  Bryan." 

A  little  farther  on,  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
people  pouring  out  of  a  chapel ;  and  I  stopped, 
and,  addressing  a  little  knot  of  them,  said— - 

<*  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  Bryanites." 

"  No,  zur,  we  are  Thurnites." — (Thornites.) 

'^  Oh,  and,  pray,  what  are  Thornites  ?  lu  what 
do  you  differ  from  the  Bryanites  ?" 

Oh,  we  don't  differ  at  all,  zur,  we  are  all  one, 


if 


it 


ft 


zur. 

Then  I  again  asked,  "  Why  do  you  differ?" 

''Oh,  Mr  Thurn  left  Mr  Bryan,  and  so  we 
followed  Mr  Thurn." 

*'  Really !  that  was  it !  I  suppose  you  read 
your  Bible." 

"  Yes,  zur ;  Oh  !  yes,  zur." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  text  which  I  wonder  you 
have  not  happened  to  meet  with." 

"  What  is  that,  zur  ?" 

*'  Why,  '  some  are  for  Paul,  and  some  ApoUos, 
and  some  for  Cephas,  but  1  am  for  Jesus  Christ. 
You  seem  to  be  following  after  your  preachers 
and  not  after  principles." 

"  Oh,  very  good,  zur — all  very  good,  zur." 

And  so  I  left  these  very  acquiescing  Thorn, 
ites,  wondering  what  John  Wesley  would  have 
made  of  them. 

If  the  fame  of  Bryanites  and  Thornites  has 
not  reached  many  of  my  more  northern  readers, 
possibly  that  of  Mulockitea  may.  Lord  Byron 
tells  us,  in  his  journal,  that  a  certain  Mr  Mulock 
had  called  on  him  at  Pisa,  and  "  endeavoured  to 
convert  him  to  some  new  kind  of  Christianity." 
This  Mr  Thomas  Mulock  is,  or  was,  a  gentleman 
of  good  family  and  education,  who  wrote  poetry 
of  no  mean  order,  and  had  lectured  on  £nglish 
literature  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
Paris,  he  had  ventured  to  speak  so  plainly  his 
opinion  of  Bonaparte's  character  and  career,  that 
some  officers  who  had  served  under  him,  sent  the 
lecturer  word,  that  if  he  repeated  such  senti- 
ments they  would  feel  obliged  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count. On  receiving  this  message,  he  again  re- 
peated the  lecture  verbatim,  read  the  letter,  and 
treated  it  as  a  threat  of  assassination.  The  man 
had  evidently  no  lack  of  nerve,  and,  had  his  reli. 
gious  creed  been  as  passable  as  it  was  boldly 
maintained,  his  "  new  kind  of  Christianity" 
might  have  become  popular.  As  it  was,  he  at 
one  time  fixed  on- the  densely- populated  Stafford- 
shire^ Potteries  as  the  theatre  of  his  relig[iouq 
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campaign;  and  there  he,  for  a  leason,  made  a 
great  noise.  We  were  told  much  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  man,  and,  accordingly,  we  went  to  hear 
him.  The  scene  was  such  as  only  could  be  met 
with  in  England  or  America. 

The  place  of  worship  was  a  large  upper  room 
in  a  china  factory.    It  was  such  a  room  as  the 
people  of  that  district  can  only  have  a  familiar 
Idea  of — a  room  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  yards 
long,  ten  or  a  dozen  wide,  and  of  proportionate 
height.    Its  walls  were  bare  and  whitewashed. 
In  this  great  naked  room,  about  half  way  from 
each  end,  and  near  the  wall,  between  two  win- 
dows, stood  the  apostle  of  this  '*  new  kind  of 
Christianity,"  at  what  served  him  at  once  for 
reading-desk  and  book-case.    This  was  no  other 
than  a  three-legged,  round,  deal  table,  such  as 
you  see  in  common  public  houses ;  and  upon  this 
a  large  deal  box,  with  a  bit  of  green  baize  laid 
on  it.    In  this  box  was  kept  his  hymn-book  and 
his  candles.    About  twenty  people  formed  his 
audience,  ten  at  least  of  whom  were  ladies  of 
known  wealth  and  of  elegant  appearance;  the 
rest  were  potters  in  their  working  clothes,  with 
their  wives  and  children.     This  curious  congre^ 
gation  were  seated  on  benches,  made  of  planks, 
supported  on  piles  of  bricks ;  and  the  chande- 
liers, which  lighted  the  room,  were  of  an  equally 
original  and  ornate  description.    They  consisted 
of  two  laths  each,  nailed  crosswise,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  by  a  piece  of  string,  and  having 
three  nails  driven  in  near  each  end  of  the  laths, 
to  form  sockets  for  the  candles.    In  the  midst  of 
this  great  room,  thus  singularly  furnished,  stood 
Thomas  Mulock,  at  his  unique  reading-desk.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  and  even  hand- 
some person,  of  about  the  middle  size ;  he  wks 
clad  in  a  blue  dress-coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  a 
buff  kerseymere  waistcoat,  which  at  that  period 
was  much  worn,  and  white  trousers;  his  linen 
was  beautifully  fine  and  clean,  his  hands  adorned 
with  rings,  and  delicately  formed;  and^  alto- 
gether,  he  irresistably  reminded  you  of  Coleridge, 
when  he  also  preached  in   a  similsr  costume, 
that  he  ''  might  not  have  a  rag  of  the  woman  of 
Babylon  on  him." 

The  discourse  of  Mr  Mulock  was  a  most  ram- 
bling harangue  of  the  rankest  Antinomianism. 
He  plainly  informed  you  he  was  the  man,  and 
that  wisdom  would  die  with  him.  According  to 
him,  all  the  world  was  lying  in  wickedness,  and 
Thomas  Mulock  alone  was  called  out  of  his  sins  : 
all  the  world  was  lying  in  ignorance,  and  light 
from  heaven  had  fallen  only  on  his  head.  You 
were  led  almost  to  believe  that,  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  nobody  had  ever  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  faith  till  it  was  revealed  to  Thomas  Mulock. 
It  waa  certain  that  nobody,  at  that  time,  knew  j 
what  real  Christianity  was  but  himself.  He  as-  / 
sured  us  that  all  the  preachers — the  Christian 
world  (so  called)  all  over — were  preaching  what 
they  did  not  understand ;  and  all  the  missionaries, 
to  every  region  of  the  globe,  were  running  before 
they  were  sent,  and  on  a  business  which  they 
knew  nothing  about.  The  only  honest  man  that 
he  heard  preach  was  the  clergyman  of  dtok 


where  he  was  then  preaching,  who  candidly  con- 
fessed that  ''he  knew  not  God." 

Mr  Mulock  did  not  inform  us  why  Christianity, 
after  having  once  been  delivered  to  the  saints,  was 
again  made  a  sealed  and  unintelligible  book  for  so 
many  ages  until  the  coming  of  this  blue-coated 
prophet;  and  why  he  alone  who  could  comprehend 
its  mysteries  was  thus  to  be  found  preaching  to 
about  a  score  persons,  whilst  so  many  ignorant 
pretenders  were  running  to  and  fro  on  the  eirtb, 
and  deluding  so  many  millions  with  false  intelli. 
gence ;  but  he  was  exceedingly  personal  in  his 
remarks  on  the  steward  of  some  nobleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  had  offered  "  his  new 
kind  of  Christianity,"  and  who  had  proved  as  in- 
tractable as  Lord  Byron. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  diaconrse,  a  work- 
ing potter^  a  very  tall  man,  in  his  long  white 
apron,  knelt  down,  and  prayed  that  our  hearts 
might  be  changed ;  that  our  old  hearts  might  be 
taken  away,  and  new  hearts  given  us.    But  the 
poor  fellow,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  in  his 
prayer  full  of  thankfulnels  to  God  that  sacfa  i 
'^burning  and  shining  light"  as  Thomas  Mu- 
lock had  been  sent  amongst  them,  had  no  sooner 
resumed  his  seat,  than  up  got  "  the  burning  and 
shining  light,"  and  gave  the  poor  man  a  most 
severe  castigation  *'  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth/' 
He  expressed  his  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
blindness  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
stupidity  of  the  human  heart.    He  declared  that 
never  was  there  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
utter  uselessness  of  preaching ;  and  that  all  ex- 
ertions were  vain  till  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
send  his  grace  into  the  soul ;  for  here  had  he 
been,  for  a  long  period,  teaching  and  elplaining 
the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
now  he  had  heard  a  prayer  put  up  that  our  hearts 
might  be  changed.     Had  he  not  told  them  a 
hundred  times  that  our  hearts  never  could  be 
changed ;    that  our  old  hearts  never  could  be 
taken  away.     A  new  heart  might  be  given  ns, 
but  the  old  heart,  the  old  Adam's  heart,  would 
still  remain  within  us^  and  be  peipetnally  en- 
deavouring to   corrupt  the  new  heart.**     The 
poor  potter  looked  down  in  humiliation  at  this 
reproof,  and  the  ladies  wept  bitter  tears  orer 
such  an  awful  instance  of  human  obfascation  of 
mind. 

Mr  Mulock,  we  believe,  grew  to  be  greatlf 
admired  in  that  neighborarhood.  Married  richlf 
— probably  to  one  of  the  weeping  ladies ;  had  a 
handsome  chapel  bnilt  for  him:  bat  we  hare 
since  heard  tomething  of  his  acquiring  a  number 
of  disciples  at  Oxford,  and  of  a  riot  there,  occa- 
sioned by  him  or  his  disciples  preaiehifig  up  a  com- 
monality of  wives,  or  some  such  nonsense ;  of 
their  being  prursued  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town> 
and  some  of  them  in  daAget  of  their  lives,  from 
being  thrown  over  the  bridge  int<»  the  rirer. 
We  have  also  heard  a  rumour  of  this  teacher  of 
a  "  new  kind  of  Christianity"  btfcomin^g  an  inmate 
of  one  of  those  strongholds — those  asylums  for 
genius  of  the  wild  school — towards  whidi  his 
character  of  mind,  we  thought,  pretty  plainly 
pointed,  when  we  heard  him« 
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Some  yean  ago,  I  had  an  old  man  in  my  em- 
ploy vho  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  fhe  pictur- 
esque both  in  mind  and  person.  He  was  tall^ 
Imd,  snd  bony.  He  had  been^  the  greater  patt 
of  hifl  life^  a  Quaker;  and,  to* the  day  of  his 
deaths  he  wore  the  Quaker  costume  in  its  liiost 
perfect  primevality — ^his  broad  hat,  half  cock 
and  half  slouch ;  his  drab  coat,  of  an  ample 
length  and  breadth  of  skirts ;  his  drab  traistcoat, 
vith  flaps  of  stich  liberal  dimensions,  that  they 
iforded  room  for  pockets  as  large  as  those  in 
most  men's  coats  ;  his  drab  breeches,  fastehed  at 
the  knees  with  buckles ;  his  neat  gray  worsted 
stockings ;  and  capacious  shoes,  clasped  with 
large  steel  buckles.  At  one  time,  he  had  been 
baker  at  Ackworth  School ;  at  another,  coach- 
man to  a  very  quaint  and  eccentric  Friend  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  picked  up 
a  good  many  shrewd  notions,  and  racy  phrases 
of  his  own.  He  was  noted  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ance for  a  man  of  a  "  large  religious  experience." 
I  once  casually  overheard  him  conversing  i^ith 
a  youth,  who  seemed,  from  his  remarks,  to  be  a 
little  sceptical,  or  who  was  desirous  to  call  the 
old  fellow  out  on  his  favourite  topics. 

'' WUliam,"  said  he,  "  don't  you  think  it  is  all 
our  overweening  conceit  that  makes  us  fancy 
there  is  to  be  an  eternity  for  us." 

"No;"  replied  William,  "it  is  our  stupidity 
that  makes  us  doubt  it.  We  are  poor  creatures, 
Edward,  we  are  poor  creatures ;  we  cannot  open 
our  hearts  wide  enough  to  comprehend  God's 
goodness,  and  so  we  libel  it.  Put  me  this  great 
jug  mto  that  tea  cup." 

"Yes,"  said  Edward,  "do  that  yourself,  Wil- 
liam ;  it's  past  my  skill." 

"  Well,  then,  put  me  the  sky  into  the  crown 
of  my  hat." 

"Ah,"  said  Edward,  laughing,  "that'*  rather 
better.  Tours  is  no  trifle  of  a  hat,  William, 
certainly;  but  it  won't  hold  the  sky — that's 
rather  broader  than  your  hrims." 

"Then,"  replied  William,  "  how  is  sUch  a 
little  head  as  thine  to  hold  the  idea  of  the  love 
of  God  towards  his  creatures,  which,  like  God 
himself,  the  heavens  6f  heavens  cannot  contain  ?" 
"  But,"  said  Edward,  "  what  kind  of  a  thing 
do  yon  suppose  a  spirit  is  ?  Do  you  imagine  it 
a  bine  thinnish  thing  like  a  mist,  or  a  smoke, 
that  we  could  see  through  ?  What  shall  we  be 
like,  think  you,  WilUam  ?" 

''Like!  Why,  I  tell  thee,  the  spirit  is  the 
real  man!  We  shall  be  like  what  we  are. 
What  thou  aeest  is  only  the  shell,  the  husk  of 
the  man — the  spirit  is  the  real  man." 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  captious  youngster, 
"*  do  yon  expect  to  rise,  William,  #ith  your 
Quaker  coat  and  hat  on ;  with  your  eough,  rheu- 
matism, asthma,  and  all  ?" 

"  No,  no !  thank  God  !  no  asthma.  I  expect 
delightful  breathing  on  the  heavenly  plains; 
but  1  cannot  drive  it  into  thee,  that  all  these 
things  are  as  much  mere  husk  as  my  old  coat. 
The  spirit  is  the  actual  man  ;  and,  when  I  rise, 
I  count  upon  looking  just  as  I  do  now,"  said  the 
tall,  dd    matt^  rearing  himself  up  to  his  £tU 


height,  and  clapping  his  hands  down  the  sides  of 
his  thighs,  as  a  soldier  at  the  word  "  attention !" 
"  only  rather  younger,  and  a  littlii  haiidsomer." 

Here  ended  this  phychological  dialogue ;  foi 
the  young  man  burst  out  a-laiighing  at  William's 
grotesquely  solemn  image,  afad  apparently  vely 
mubh  tickled  iHth  his  counting  Upon  being 
"  rather  younger,  and  a  little  handsomer,"  ran 
off  saying,  "  Well,  thai's  a  good  un,  however !" 
What  was  my  surprisoi  a  few  days  afterwards, 
having  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Swedenborgians,  or  Neir  Jerusalemers^  on 
going,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  into  their  place— 
a  curious  little  Chapel,  in  a  very  intricate  mass 
of  buildings — ^to  behold  my  bid  man,  William, 
sitting  in  the  pulpit  with  his  hat  on,  ^s  a  public 
Friend  sits  in  the  gallery  of  his  own  meeting. 
I  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  William 
went  anywhere  hut  to  the  Friends'  meetings, 
much  less  that  he  was  a  preacher.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  long  been  a  Swedenborgians 
and  a  preacher  amongst  them  too ;  and  this  oil 
the  most  amusing  plea,  that  Friends  and  Sweden- 
bdi'giajis  were  dl  alike  in  doctrine  !  Friends, 
who  put  down  all  "  high  and  airy  notidns,"  who 
pixt  human  reason  and  all  imagination  under  their 
feet,  and  who,  on  sitting  down  to  worship  in 
their  meetings,  feel  bound  to  drive  all  their  own 
thoughts  out  of  their  minds  with  the  #hip  of 
sharpest  abstraction — sugar  bogheads,  bales  of 
cotton,  bilLbroking,  banking,  stock-jobbing,  or 
whatever  else  of  {rrofitable  and  seductive  reign 
over  them  all  the  rest  of  the  week  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Emanuel  SwedenbOrg,  who  believed  in, 
and  taught  the  practicability  of  walking  out  of 
the  body  hy  the  povrer  of  faith,  at  will  ;*  who 
entered^  at  pleasure,  that  wide  region  which  lies 
between  human  life  and  heaven,  where  spirits, 
good  and  bad,  await  their  final  doom ;  who  saw 
the  processions  of  souls  who  had  just  left  the 
body,  marching  along  this  spiritual  land,  actually 
unconscious  that  they  had  passed  through  death 
and  cast  Off  the  flesh,  till  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  highway,  and  found  a  river,  or  amarsh, 
which  flesh  could  not  pass  without  sinking,  but 
over  which  they  were  impeUed  to  their  own  amaze- 
ment, and  then  became  conscious  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  the  body.  Whether  William's  asthma 
and  "  the  expectation  of  delightful  breathing," 
when  walking  forth  out  of  the  body  had  led  him 
to  join  the  Swedenborgians,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
most  summarily,  on  my  afterwards  inquiring, 
explained  the  identity  of  this  fanciful  theory 
and  Quakerism,  by  saying — "  Why,  thou  sees, 
heth  George  Fex  and  Baron  Swedenborg  be- 
lieved that  the  Whole  of  religion  consists  in  ex. 
ercising  the  powers  of  the  spirit  through  faith, 
and  that  all  short  of  that  is  nothing  but  swine's 
husks  nhd  beggarly  elements."  William,  I 
found,  had  so  much  influence  amongst  them,  that 
they  permitted  him  to  retain  his  own  particular 
customs ;  he  sat,  in  meeting,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
refused  to  give  out  hymns ;  and  a  most  ludicrous 
medley  of  Quakerism  and  New  Jerusalemism  he 
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On  this  occaaioii  I  was  exceedingly  di- 
verted to  see  how  he  contrived  to  get  over  the 
Qnaker  objection  to  taking  a  text  for  his  sermon. 
On  opening  his  Bible,  he  cried  out—"  Here 
goes  for  the  starting-place^  being  the  12th  chap- 
ter,  and  2d  verse  of  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  whether  in  the  body  I  can- 
not tell, '-or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell ; 
God  knoweth;  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven." 

The  last  of  the  local  sects  which  I  shall  notice 
here,  is  the  sect  of  the  Roeites.  Calverton,  a 
retired  village  in  Nottinghamshire,  has  had  the 
distinction  of  producing  two  men  whose  nameshave 
travelled  beyond  its  own  boundaries.  Lee,  a 
gentleman  who,  having  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
young  woman  who  maintained  herself  by  knit- 
ting fine  stockings,  and  been  refused  by  her, 
vowed  he  would  invent  a  machine  which  should 
spoil  her  trade  for  ever,  and  thereupon  never 
ceased  beating  his  brain  till  he  had  produced 
the  stocking-frame.,  and  given  birth  to  the 
staple  trade  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leices- 
ter; and  John  Roe,  a  cottager,  who  made 
himself  the  apostle  of  a  new  sect  which,  how. 
cTver,  never  spread  beyond  his  own  village,  yet, 
we  believe,  continues  to  exist  there. 

John  Roe  was  disgusted  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  looking  about  him  for  some  reli- 
gion to  which  to  join  himself,  he  spied  out  the 
Quakers.  He  greatly  admired  all  tiiose  of  their 
customs  which  asserted  a  freedom  from  the 
dominancy  of  the  State  religion,  but  he  did  not 
see  the  reasonableness  of  other  practices.  He 
therefore  set  about  to  form  a  new  sect,  to  be 
styled  the  Reformed  Quakers.  John  and  his 
disciples  resolved  to  marry  and  bury  amongst 
themselves  as  the  Quakers  did,  but  they  soon 
found  that  they  wanted  the  legal  authority 
which  the  Quakers  had  obtained  long  before. 
The  parish  authorities  required  them  to  give 
security  that  their  children  should  not  become 
chargeable,  but  they  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  asserting  that  they  only  did  as  the 
Quakers  did,  and,  like  them,  would  suffer  any- 
thing the  magistrates  might  please  to  inflict, 
rather  than  implicate  one  atom  of  religious 
liberty.  The  consequence  was,  that  John  and 
the  chief  members  of  his  church  soon  found 
themselves  in  Nottingham  jail.  There  they  con. 
tinued  some  years,  maintaining  their  testimony, 
as  George  Fox  would  have  called  it,  as  stub- 
bornly as  he  could  have  done.  Eventually  they 
wore  out  the  patience  of  the  magistrates,  who 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  as  well  as  they 
could.  They  were  therefore  informed  that  the 
prison  doors  were  open,  and  that  they  might  walk 
out  at  their  pleasure,  fiut  no ;  like  Paul  and 
Silas  of  old,  they  said  the  magistrates  have  put 
us  in  here  and  they  shall  come  and  fetch  us  out. 
John  and  his  fellow.martyrs  triumphed.  The 
magistrates  were  fain  to  go  and  make  themselves 
very  agreeable,  and  request  the  holy  apostles 
of  freedom  of  religion  and  matrimony,  most 
politely  to  do  th^m  the  favopr  to  adjourn  from 


those  walls  which  they  had  so  long  honoured  with 
their  presence,  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  their 
desiring  Friends  at  Calverton,  which  very  dvil 
request  John  and  his  brethren  were  pleased  to 
grant,  and  issued  forth  with  due  dignity  exactly 
at  noonday. 

Having  read  this  account  in  ''  Gough's  His. 
tory  of  the  Quakers,"  or  <<  Walkers  Geography/' 
or  some  such  book,  many  years  afterwards,  and 
learning  that  John  Roe  was  still  living,  and 
illuminating  Calverton  with  his  doctrine,  I 
walked  over  there  one  Sunday,  and  inquired  fur 
the  chapel  of  the  Roeites. 

"  Roeites  ?  Roeites  ?"  said  a  young  farmer, 
*'  Oh,  I  know  who  you  mean.  Yon  mean  the 
Deformed  Quakers.  I'll  go  with  you  to  the 
chapel." 

To  the  chapel  we  went,  and  if  John's  disciples 
could  be  said  to  resemble  Quakers  at  all,  the 
young  man's  designatory  epithet  was  not  an  inapt 
one.  The  scene  here  was  such  an  one  as  those 
who  have  not  peeped  a  little  into  the  Nooks  of 
the  World,  could  not  imagine  to  exist  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  chapel  was  a  barn,  standing  in  a  very  re* 
tired  comer,  amongst  the  village  orchards,  and 
half-hidden  by  their  trees.  The  holes  and  slits 
in  the  walls,  which  are  left  in  barns  to  admit  air, 
had  been  built  up,  and  doors  and  windows  intrcH 
duced.  Within,  it  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  very 
plain  chapel — its  loft,  its  pulpit,  and  its  seats ; 
not  the  least  resemblance,  however,  to  a  Friends' 
meeting-house.  My  guide  conducted  me  to  the 
loft,  where  I  could  see  the  whole  congregation, 
and  exactly  opposite  to  John  Roe's  pulpit.  The 
congregation  consisted  of  about  thirty  people  ; 
but  John  Roe  was  not  yet  arrived.  My  friend ,  the 
youngfarmer,  having  seen  me  seated,  laid  hishead 
very  deliberately  on  the  front  of  the  loft,  and 
began,  in  a  short  period,  to  give  evidence  that 
he  was  fast  asleep,  by  a  most  unequivocal 
snore.  I  shook  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  knev 
where  he  was.  He  said — ''Yes,  I  have  been 
here  before  ;"  and  so  laid  down  his  head  and  re- 
sumed his  doze.  It  was  a  sultry  day  in  July, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  seemed 
similarly  disposed.  Presently  a  loud  peal  of 
thunder,  and  the  dashing  of  some  large  drops  of 
rain  on  the  windows  seemed  to  arouse  them  all, 
and  just  then  in  walked  John  Roe  and  his  wife. 
I  would  give  something  now  for  a  sketch  of 
them  at  that  instant ;  for  two  such  picturesque 
objects,  to  a  certainty,  are  not  now  to  be  met 
with.  John  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a  most 
venerable  aspect.  He  could  not  be  lees  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  hair*  was  long,  as 
white  as  snow,  and  combed,  in  flowing  locks,  on 
his  shoulders.  He  was  dad  in  the  old-fashioned 
garb,  which,  no  doubt,  even  in  that  hidden  vil- 
lage, was  old-fashioned  when  he  was  a  lad;  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  which  was  his  drab, 
coat,  cut  with  a  broad  square  collar,  and  with 
very  long  and  ample  skirts,  and  adorned  with 
plated  buttons  of  the  size  of  dollars.  His  wife 
was  a  tall  woman,  apparently  not  more  than  sixty, 
aqd  must  have  be^  a  fine  women  too  in  her 
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daf.   She  had  a  mob  cap,  and  a  black  ailk  gipsy 
bonnet,  with  the   crown  not    more  than   two 
inches  deep,  secured  on  the  top  of  her  head'. 
Her  high,  and  well-fitting  stays,  while  they  gaire 
her  a  remarkably  long  and  taper  waist,  stood  up 
high  above  her  bosom  ;  and  her  gown  was  a 
clilntK  of  a  large   flowing  pattern^    each  side 
drawn  up  through   the    pocket-holes    that  it 
might  not   dangle    in   the  wet   of  the    thun- 
der.shower,   or,   perhaps,   to  shew^   as  it   did, 
a  heavily  quilted  black  silk  petticoat.     Black 
itockings,  high-heeled  shoes^  and  large  buckles, 
completed  her   costume.     John  Roe  advanced 
filowljr  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel  floor,  and 
looked  round  on  his  people  with  an  air  of  as 
moch  dignity  and  self-complacency,  as  that  with 
which  the  most  popular  preacher  could  survey 
the  most   crowded  and   splendid   assembly,  or 
Bj  that  with  which  an  archbishop  could  look  on 
a  titled  crowd  assembled  to  hear  him  in  West- 
Diinater  Abbey.      While  he  made  this  dignified 
circumapection,  his  wife^  with  as  much  evident 
pride,  shook  the  thunder  drops  from  the  skirts 
of  hii  coat,  wiped  them  from  his  shoulders  with 
her  handkerchief^  and  then  John  ascended  into 
the  i^nlpit.    There  was  now  a  great  bustle,  with 
the  production  of  hymn-books.     A  man  with  a 
pitch-pipe  gave  out  the  hymn,  and  blew  a  note 
loud  enough  to  awake  all  sleepers^  and  we  had 
vocal  music   "  con  fuoco"  enough.    Then  some 
one  below  gave  us  a  prayer  and  another  hymn  ; 
and  John  opened  his  big  Bible  and  began^  not 
a  sermon,  but  a  sort  of  running  commentary^ 
on  the  Transfiguration.    But  if  the  commentary 
vaa  a  running  one,  it  soon  brought  most  of  the 
people  to  a  stop.    I  must  confess  that  I  could 
malce  neither  head  nor  tail  of  John's  discourse. 
Something  he  said  of  a  ''voice  out  of  the  cloud ;" 
but  his  voice  waa  like  nothing  but  a  voice  in  a 
cloud ;  and  of  "  another  and  truer  word  of  pro- 
phecy;" and  he  asked  us  whether  we  thought  this 
voice  was  the  truer  word  of  prophecy,  or  whe. 
ther  we  were  to  look  for  another ;  but  he  did 
oot  answer  the  question^  and  scarcely  anybody 
vas  awake  to  answer  for  themselves.    The  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  droning  of  the  old  man's 
voice  had  comfortably  composed  the  congrega. 
tion.    I  looked  round,  and  could  not  avoid  smil- 
ing at  the  scene.    Out  of  the  thirty  persons  pre- 
KDt,  twenty^  at  least,  were  sound  asleep.    They 
vers  "  a'  noddin."    By  John's  pulpit  were  ranged 
tvo  seats,    on    which    sat    the  chief   singers. 
Thereabont's,    the    only   man  awake  was    the 
the  man  with  the  pitch-pipe.    He  was  actively 
looking  out  in  his  book  for  the  next  hymn ;  which 
^ving  found,  he  began  to  bob  those  before  him 
lostily  on  their  backs  with  his  thumb,  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  place  ;  most  of  whom  being 
thus  rudely  aroused  from  their  sleep,   gave  a 
great  start,  and  one  very  nearly  pitched  forward 
upon  the  floor.    Behind  these  two  seats  was  a 
third,  considerably  elevated,  and  fastened  to  the 
*all,   On  this,  close  to  John  Roe's  pulpit,  and 
conspicuous  to-  all  the  assembly  (when  awake) 
^at  %  stout  countryman  in  a  dark  velveteen 
jacket,  and  with  a  red  handkerchief  about  his 


neck,  the  ends  of  which  dangled  down  his  breast, 
about  a  foot  in  length.  By  his  side  sat  his  son, 
a  great  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  Ho 
was  fast  asleep,  with  the  back  of  his  head  against 
the  wall,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  head  per- 
forming a  regular  rolling  on  the  wall  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other.  Presently,  his  father 
observing  his  condition,  gave  him  a  sharp  jog 
in  the  side  with  his  elbow,  and  as  he  opened  his 
astonished  eyes,  he  slyly  drew  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  a  large  apple  and  thrust  it  into  his 
hand.  The  lad  raised  himself  up  with  a  great 
stare,  rubbed  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other, 
with  his  coat  sleeve,  making  the  most  extraor- 
dinary gfrimaces  with  his  mouth  at  the  same 
time ;  deposited  the  apple  in  his  pocket,  laid  his 
head  against  the  wall,  and  away  it  went  rolling 
to  and  fro  as  before.  Sleep  now  reigned  triumph  - 
ant;  the  young  farmer  snoring  gloriously  at 
my  elbow,  and  resisting  every  attempt  to  rouse 
him,  and  the  voice  of  John  Roe  droning  on  as 
drowsily  as  an  old  mill  wheel. 

Luckily,  at  this  moment,  a  swallow  flew  in  at 
an  open  window.  Twit,  twit !  went  the  swallow. 
The  sight  and  sound  were  music  to  some  lads 
who  happened  to  awake.  Up  started  one  and 
snatched  at  the  bird ;  up  went  the  hat  of 
another  with  a  circling  swoop  to  catch  it.  The 
alarmed  creature  twitted  louder  and  louder,  and 
flew  to  and  fro  with  the  utmost  rapidity :  the 
boys  were  all  in  motion,  the  people  awoke  at  the 
bustle,  John  stopped  his  droning,  the  very  young 
farmer's  snoring  snapped  off  at  once— the  pitch- 
pipe  blew  aloud  the  key  note,  and  another  vig- 
orously-chanted hymn  restored  us  all  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  open  air. 

I  made  many  inquiries  amongst  John's  people 
as  to  their  peculiar  tenets  ;  but  I  could  learn 
nothing  distinctive — all  was  as  cloudy  as  John's 
discourse,  only  that  they  were  Reformed  Quakers, 
and  would  marry  and  bury  themselves.  I  was 
told,  in  the  village,  that  John's  society  had  been 
greatly  cheeked  in  its  growth  by  the  simple  fact 
of  a  widow  of  one  of  his  hearers  having  lent  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  not  on  his  note, 
but  on  his  word — ^such  was  her  faith — who,  on 
applying  for  the  repayment,  was  coolly  told  by 
him — "  That  the  Lord  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel  to  borrow  of  the  Egyptians,  but  there 
was  no  conmiandment  to  pay  them  again." 

"  What !"  said  the  old  dame,  "  do  you  make 
an  Egyptian  of  me  ?" 

<'  What  1"  said  others  of  his  disciples,  "  does 
he  make  Egyptians  of  us  ?" 

And  the  society  began  rapidly  to  diminish. 
Yet  this  singular  little  sect  cannot  have  existed 
in  that  village  much  less  than  a  century ;  and, 
though  John  Roe  has  now  long  been  dead,  1  am 
told  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  other  shoulders, 
and  that  the  Roeites  may  still  be  found  in  the 
old  bam-chapeL 

When  to  these  odd  demonstrations  of  the 
vagaries  of  human  nature  we  add  those  of  the 
believers  in  Johanna  Southcot,  of  the  madman 
Thom,  and  of  the  professors  of  the  Unknown 
Tongue,  we  do  not  wonder  that  there  are  thoee 
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who  woiUd  fain  put  us  a}l  into  the  strait-jacket 
of  a  State-religion^  and  compel  us  to  think  accord- 
ing to  law.  But  what  are  these  few  eccentrici- 
ties to  the  stupidity  of  a  legal  conscience^  and 
the  horrors  of  a  religious  despotism?  What 
are  these  folUes  to  the  immense  amount  of  good 
ifhich  religious  liberty  and  religious  discussion 
have  poured  over  society.  We  record  these 
things  as  mere  whims  and  gambpls  of  a  free 
fancy  in  a  free  country,  which  soon  work  them- 
selves out^  and  are^  for  the  most  part^  harmless. 
The  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  life,  the  clouds  on 
its  sky,  the  meteors  that  fall  as  from  among  the 
stars  to  the  earth.  The  hubbies  of  opinion  rise 
i^nd  break  in  the  great  stream  of  life  and  know- 


ledge— ^the  stream  flows  on  for  ever.  The  clouds 
sail  over  us,  and  are  gone — ^the  eternal  sky  still 
smiles  above  us  in  its  purity.  The  "  falling 
stars/'  as  we  idly  term  them,  are  extingoished 
ere  they  reach  the  earth — the  stars  themselvei 
burn  on  unmoved  in  their  serene  ocean  of  infioi- 
tude.  We  can  smile  even  at  the  wildest  dreami 
of  Swedenborgj  the  worst  absurdity  of  the  South- 
cottians,  the  peculiarities  of  Muloc^ites  or  Roe- 
ites ;  for  we  know  that  they  are  optional  and 
evanescent :  but  the  whips  and  thumb-screws  of 
a  State-creed  leave  scars  that  last  for  ages,  and 
make  cripples,  not  merely  of  those  on  whom 
their  forpe  is  first  tried,  but  of  their  children, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 


THE    MILL,   A    FABLE; 
OR,  OWRB  TRUE  A  TALE. 


Oircv  on  a  time,  to  runi  the  record, 

There  stood  a  mill  upon  a  current, 
Wboee  banks,  with  pleasant  dwellings  chequered. 

Of  Plenty's  reign  g%ve  smiling  warrant. 


The  mill  was  filmed,  through  all  the  country, 
Both  for  its  cheapness  and  rapidity; 

80  that  the  poor,  and  eke  the  gentry, 
Sent  their  whole  grain  there  with  avidity* 

It  did  the  work  of  all  who  choee  it 
For  many  square  miles  round  about  it  { 

There  was  no  riTsl  to  oppose  it, 
And  no  one  thus  could  do  without  it. 

At  length,  somehow,  the  mill  grew  crazy, 
And  scarce  in  motion  could  be  trusted ; 

Not  that  the  millen  had  grown  lasy, 
But  that  the  wheela  were  ill-adjusted. 

And  so  they  called  a  meeting,  saying, 
Unto  the  great  and  small  ehareholdeis, 

^  We  are  conrinced  that  more  delaying 
Will  bring  the  whole  about  our  shoulders" 

^  What 's  to  he  done  ?"  said  one  and  all  then ; 

<<  We  think  the  wheels  want  grease,**  said  sereral  { 
**  They  *re  somewhat  rusty ;  and  to  call  then 

Up  funds  for  oiling  let  'a  endeavour  all." 

*Tis  true  the  wheels  had  all  got  rusty. 
Prom  want  of  oil  and  want  of  going  ; 

But  stiU  they  might  have  moved,  though  crusty^ 
Were  nothing  e)ea  iu  wrong  heatowiug* 

8q  the  machine  received  its  unotkm, 
And,  for  a  little,  moved  ahead  stUl ; 

Put,  lo  I  while  small  wheels  did  thtir  functloUf 
Most  of  the  larger  ones  stood  dead-still. 

They  gazed  a  while  in  silent  wonder, 
Convinced  that  more  than  oil  was  needed! 

Tbo'  what  the  foult  was  that  lay  under 
These  wiseacres  left  quite  unheeded. 

*Twae  plain  the  mill,  to  do  its  duty. 
Must  all  its  members  move  at  once  on  1 

Could*st  wallc,  if,  when  ye  moved  one  foot,  ye 
Forgot  to  fetch  its  chum  by  chance  on  ? 

Ko,  no ;  if  one  wish  to  prevail  i^ith 

The  '<  moving  trade*^  and  in  the  walldug  way. 

There  *8  but  one  house  that  we  can  deal  with— 
The  old  Arm  R.  L.  Leg  k  Company. 

80  something  must  be  done  right  early. 
Else  they  would  go  against  the  wall  soon ; 

For  they  must  grind  the  people*r  barley^ 
Or  pepple  will  give  o*er  to  caU  soon. 

They  look  out  wheels  and  put  in  new  ones  1 
Here  changed  one  shaft,  a^d  there  aaothe? ; 

Thinking  that,  when  they  got  the  true  oues^ 
The  whole  machine  would  mote  together. 


At  length,  by  these  profound  device^ 
*Twas  made  to  grind  so  mnch  per  dUu  ; 

But  at  such  monstrous  cost,  that  prices 
Were  doubled  to  make  businees  pay  *cm. 


Meanwhile,  eome  rival  mills  had  etarted 

In  opposition,  o'er  the  water; 
And  hers,  where  all  was  aonndly  got  up^ 

By  night  and  day  « the  dap  played  clatter." 

The  mills  were  of  the  Arst  dimensioaa, 
And  on  the  neweet  model  planned  too; 

Whilst  one  and  all  had  just  pretenaions 
Upon  the  firmest  base  to  stand  too* 

The  millers,  too,  were  dext*rous  fellows^ 

Who  'd  learned  their  businees  at  the  old  mill. 

And  laboured  hard,  that  people's  belliee 
Should  have  aa  much  as  they  oooM  hold  etiU. 

*Tis  very  odd  how  quick  and  dererly 
The  folks  thonselvee  found  out  the  true  case : 

Qetting  a  road  across  the  river,  they 
Took  all  their  barley  to  the  new  f  lace. 

They  got  it  ground  for  half  the  mosiej ; 

And  this  the  tide  ao  (airly  turned  now. 
That,  in  a  short  time,  scarcely  any 

Would  with  old  Granny  be  concerned  now. 

For  so  some  wicked  wiffhts  nick-uamed  ker^ 

That  ancient,  venerable  grinder. 
That  once,  eie  age^  and  eo  forth,  tamed  her. 

Left  every  other  mill  behind  ^, 

But  things  were  changed  now,  lack<«-daisy«. 

The  people  laughed,  and  made  a  jest  of  her; 
For,  now  she  *d  grown  so  crank  and  ertay, 

The  mill.wheel  turned  without  the  rest  of  her. 

*Twas  clear,  aome  fundamental  error 

Lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil : 
The  owners  looked  at  her  with  terror.. 

The  millers  wished  them  at  the  deviL 

For,  long  ago,  they  M  shewn  them  dearly, 
(Stem  teacher  is  experience  dear  bought,) 

Thf  walle  were  sunk«  and  icQt,  and  folrly 
The  whole  machine  had  out  of  gear  goi. 

Aad  why  ?--Why,  aimply,  the  feaadatloB 
Was  laid  in  saad^  and  much  too  aartowly. 

toothing  could  mend  their  situation^ 
But  re-construct  the  whole  thing  thoroughly. 

And  so  resolved  the  greater  part  of  them  ; 

But  *twas  too  late  noW  to  rcplan  all  ; 
The  rival  mlUe  had  got  the  start  of  them. 

And  Hade  had  found  another  ohaaael. 


Britain,  my  country,  learn  a  leaeon. 
Else  such  will  be  thine  own  forlorn 

Thou  art  the  mill  which  rivals  press 
Thy  minous  bass  of  laad  the  CoBir*LAWS» 
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Bb  oot  dismayed^  most  geotle  reader.  We 
have  DO  design  against  your  political  eympatbies. 
Our  theme  is  neither  of  Chartists  nor  White- 
boys;  Qor  are  the  concealed  armSj  towards  which 
we  would  fain  draw  your  attention^  pike-hea^s 
or  Bcjtbe-blades,  pistols  or  blunderbusses.  '*  Arms 
and  the  maD^  we  siog ;"  but  the  man  is  Garter 
King^  and  the  arms  are  "  gorgonsj  hydras^  and 
chimeras  dire ;"  lions  rampaptj  cockatrices,  vo- 
lant dragons^  salamanders^  bears^  elephant9> 
wjTems,  salvage  men^  lynxes^  wplves^  rhinocer- 
oses, et  hoc  genu9  omne — ^monsters  of  land  and 
Ka  configurated  by  the  fanciful  devisers  of  the 
Herald's  Office. 

Of  all  the  pitiful  foibles  engendered  by  the 
irtificialities  of  polity  life,  commend  us  to  the 
absurd  taste  displayed  by  high  and  low^  for 
these  heraldic  illustrations !  Never  was  there  a 
wiser  tax  upon  the  frailty  of  fools  than  that 
upon  armorial  bearings  I  Yet,  in  spite  of  $his 
gofemmental  mulcts  which,  among  the  block- 
heads, whose  silver  tea-spoons  and  footboy's  jacket 
button^  were  previously  embellished  with  a 
lion's  head  or  ppgrim's  cockle  shell,  (that  might 
jnst  as  well  have  b^en  a  gridiron  or  tinder-box,) 
ever  laid  down  his  3upplemental  honours  in 
deference  to  the  exactipn  ?  If  the  Birmingham 
hnttoo-moulders,  or  London  seal-cuttersj  chopsp 
to  impart^  what  ridiculpus  tales  could  they  re- 
late of  the  Johnny  Newcomes  w^o  select  their 
crests  1^  the  Yankee  selected  his  livery^  "  pos 
it  looked  so  tarnation  kip)cy-wickish ;"  or,  if  the 
Herald's  Office  could  be  induced  to  peacdi  con- 
cerning the  applications  made  for  the  discovery 
of  concealed  iirma  by  Browns  and  Smiths,  retired 
potato-merchants,  an4  aspiring  apothecaripa, 
(which  applications  supply  the  richest  portion 
of  its  revenue^,)  what  a  treasure  would  not 
ikese  i^chlvea  supply  for  the  lovers  of  fun  1 

The  chivalrous  origin  of  armorial  beiMringf 
liM,  in  fact,  imparted  a  grace  in  modern  cen- 
turies to  a  custom  wholly  out  of  pl^ce,  and  (wn- 
Mqoently  ridiculous.  At  i^i  epoch  when  the 
tug  of  war  waa  achieved  with  helmed  heads,  with 
the  human  face  divine  carefully  guarded  by  • 
visor,  it  might  be  necessary  to  distinguish  knight 
^m  knight  by  the  cognl^AQce  borne  upon  his 
^eat ;  and  even  in  the  tilt-yaxd,  as  in  the  recent 
£glinton  Tonmament,  the  joust  between  the 
Knight  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan  was  lees  likely  to  beget  hostile  intentions 
than  an  encounter  between  Sir  This  and  Sir 
That  Tf  e  can  also  readUy  understand^  that,  in 
the  feudal  i«M  when  life  itself  was  a  skirmish, 
la  which  thousands  of  subsidiary  feuds  were 
Poorly  fought  out  as  interludes  to  the  grand 
^OMding  encounter  between  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, a  badge  affixed  tq  the  annour  might  be  as 
necessary,  |q  enable  avary  anfeoiEed  chieftain  to 
'ecognisa  hia  retainers,  as  the  military  uniforms 
distinguishing  armies  and  regiments  at  the  pre- 
*^^  4«y,    B.nt  we  (S|nn9t  see  why  these  armo- 


rial bearings  should  have  outlasted  the  use  of 
armour.  We  cannot  understand  why  John 
Smith,  £sq.,  is  not  as  easily  recognisable  as  John 
Smith,  by  his  wife,  his  domestics,  and  the  public 
in  general,  when  sealing  his  letters,  adorning  his 
gig,  and  distinguishing  hi^  silver  forks  with  the 
modest  initials  J.  S.,  as  when  contributing  his 
mite  towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
for  the  privilege  of  engraving  the  effigies  of  a 
mermaid  on  all  his  belongings.  There  is  every 
probability  that,  at  the  period  when  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Plantagenet  was  flourishing  his 
branch  of  broom  in  Palestine,  the  ancestors  of 
the  said  John  Smith  were  hewing  wood  in 
leathern  jerkins,  or  drawing  water  in  woollen 
shirts,  guiltless  of  any  pretension  to  what  on^ 
of  the  authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses" 
characteristically  describes  as  "  a  pair  of  tin 
pantaloons."  Or,  more  likely  still,  they  were 
following  to  the  slaughter  some  feudal  chief, 
wearing  the  badge  of  their  suzerain  as  meekly 
as  the  present  Mr  John  Smith's  flock  of  South- 
downs  bear,  raddled  upon  their  woolly  flanks,  the 
humiliating  initials  J.  and  S.  What  possible 
advantage,  therefore,  can  it  afford  to  this  be- 
mermaided  individual  to  paint  an  unsightly  ob- 
ject on  the  pannel  of  his  carriage,  or  display  on 
his  writing-table  a  block  of  cornelian  large 
enough  to  contain  the  inscfiption  of  Magna 
Charta,  yet  bearing  only  the  portrait  of  the  same 
amphibious  monster,  by  way  of  desk  seal,  merely 
because  his  father  (the  retired  cheesemonger  of 
Finsbury)  saw  fit  to  pay  to  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  a 
certain  sum  of  coined  moneys,  to  have  it  lender 
the  attestation  of  the  Jlerald's  Office,  that  he, 
the  said  Ezekiel  Smith,  was  descended  froin  the 
Smyths  of  Smyth  Grange,  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  bore 
for  their  device  a  "  sea  maiden,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  comb,  in  the  other  a  tiring  glass,"  &c. 
&c. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  absurdities 
generated  by  this  passion  for  armorial  bearings, 
as  ^  supposed  index  of  gentility.  Look  at  the 
showy  carriages  of  the  Jewish  bankers  and  stock- 
brokers :  will  any  one  of  them  please  to  infonn 
us,  from  what  sovereign  their  ancestors  derived 
these  heraldic  honours,  at  a  period  when  suffer- 
ing was  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe;  when 
half  the  Kings  of  Europe  were  extracting  their 
teeth,  and  the  other  half  roasting  them  before  a 
slow  fire,  in  order  to  torture  forth  a  confession 
of  their  hidden  treasures ;  and  when,  so  far  from 
it  being  necessary  to  distinguish  their  helms  in 
battle  by  an  armorial  ensign,  it  would  have  only 
needed  for  the  sons  of  Israel  to  wear  their  vizors 
up  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  and  shew 
their  unlndcy  faces,  to  drive  all  the  pious  sol- 
diers of  southern  Christendom  from  the  field. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  wealthy  Jews  who  put 
forth  untenable  pretensions  to  or  and  argent, 
guk9  at  f$99,  oroUier  hieroglyp.hical  devices  of 
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the  colleges  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  (which 
they  wear  with  about  as  good  a  grace  as  Baron 
Rothschild  his  various  crosses  of  Christian 
knighthood,)  even  the  black  population  of  the 
western  hemisphere—- of  the  countries  unknown 
to  £urope  so  long  as  the  heroism  of  chivalry 
sought  impunity  by  fighting  under  cover  of 
plates  of  steel — make  it  the  first  act  of  their 
achieving  easy  circumstances,  to  assume  armo- 
rial bearings.  For  these  people,  their  minds 
being  of  a  less  enlightened  order^  there  is  some 
excuse ;  the  wyverns  and  lions  rampant  which 
have  fascinated  their  eyes,  when  affixed  to  the 
household  furniture  of  their  former  masters, 
being  probably,  in  their  estimation,  a  substitute 
for  the  bowels  of  animals  with  which  they  for- 
merly adorned  their  persons,  or  the  feathers  of 
parrots,  or  teeth  or  scalps  of  fallen  enemies, 
wherewith  they  ornamented  their  war-suits. 
They  are,  in  short,  the  very  persons  we  would 
leave  in   undisturbed  enjoyment    of  armorial 


s. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pretend  that  there  are  not 
noble  exceptions  sanctifying  the  quarterings  con- 
ferred by  royal  authority  upon  distinguished  in- 
dividuals of  modern  times.  The  crest  and  motto 
borne  by  the  Pellew  family,  for  instance,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  heroic  courage  of  the  first 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  preserving  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  impending  deaths  is  a 
trophy  worthy  to  form  the  boast  of  his  descend- 
ants and  the  example  of  all.  But  it  is  not  often 
that  the  Herald's  Office  evinces  so  much  wisdom 
in  its  inventions.  Look  at  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  new  colonial  bishops — the  pine  apple,  the 
palm  tree,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  puncheon 
of  rum  I  If  such  be  the  finest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion of  Garter  or  Norroy,  the  Laureate  ought 
surely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  flight  of  fancy  or 
80,  in  aid  of  cases  of  such  national  emergency. 

After  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  flights  of 
fancy  of  the  Herald's  Office  would  not  beat  those 
of  the  hermit  of  Keswick  hollow.  We  have  seen 
of  late  years  more  than  one  emblazoned  gene- 
alogy, (to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  Mrs  Opie's 
favourite  works,  *'  Illustrations  of  Lying  in  all 
its  Branches,")  which  must  have  singularly  taxed 
the  powers  of  invention  of  those  highly  poetical 
personages  both  to  ear  and  eye,  the  Heralds  of 
the  British  empire.  We  can  only  conceive  that 
their  optical  powers  are  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 


splendour  of  the   coronations  at  which    they 
officiate,  as  described  by  Leigh  Hunt — 

^  All  drest  in  painted  itiffaen  to  the  knen,** 

and  that  they  ever  afterwards  see  double. 

We  have  heard  of  documents  of  this  descrip- 
tion costingthousands  of  pounds!  Noi  genealogies 
made  out  with  a  view  to  claims  of  obsolete  titles, 
and  consequently  yielding,  like  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  their  own  repayment ;  but  devised 
and  executed  for  the  mere  gratification  of  human 
vanity — a  mournful  illustration  of  the  weakness 
that  wastes  spices  and  precious  oils  in  embalminj^ 
mortal  corruption ;  and  taxes  the  labours  of  the 
learned  scribe  to  attest  that  certain  poor  soulless 
creatures,  whom  we  see  encumbering  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  claim  affinity  with  certain  still  poor- 
er grains  of  dust,  which,  for  centuries  past,  have 
been  decaying  beneath  it.    These  genealogies, 
however,  are  simply  intended  for  their  private 
enjoyment,  or  the  adornment  of  their  halls  or 
libraries,  (unless,  as  in  a  single  recent  instance, 
printed  for  circulation^  and  sent  round  by  the 
offending  parties  to  their  friends,)  and  concern 
not  the  public.     It  is  only  when  spurious  arms 
are  ostentatiously  emblazoned  on  a  showy  car- 
riage, or  affixed  per  seal  to  correspondence  with 
a  friend  in  foreign  countries,  who  is  required  to 
pay,  by  the  weight  of  sealing-wax,  the  postage  of 
his  letters,  that  the  folly  becomes  a  positive 
offence.    Of  late  years,  moreover,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  vulgar  fine  ladies  to  have  their 
family  arms  embroidered  on  their  pockethand- 
kerchiefs,  and  stamped  in  gold  upon  their  letter- 
paper  ;   nay,  we  know  one  establishment  of  a 
bran  new  peer,  where  the  stable  brushes   are 
painted  with  the  family  arms,  supporters  and 
all !  It  is  probably  this  vile  example  which  has 
put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Bond  Street  shop- 
keepers, who  indite  their  '^  small  accounts'*  on 
Bath  post,  to  seal  them  with  coats  of  arms,  such 
as  might  bring  the  ghosts  of  Gwyllim  and  Hozier 
out  of  their  graves  to  interpret.    We  should 
like  to  look  out  appropriate  mottoes  for  some  of 
these  pretenders.    "  Firtute  ct  opera,'*  is   the 
device  of  the  Thane  of  Fife.    "  Surgere  tpes 
mea,'*  that  of  the  late  king's  chirurgeon:  and 
we  have  little  doubt,  that  mottoes  quite  as  cha- 
racteristic might  be  found  for  the  fashionable 
bootmakers  and  haberdashers,  who  have  beat 
out  the  brains  of  Garter,  Norroy,  or  Clarencieux, 
for  the  discovery  of  their  concealed  arms. 


SONNETS. 


TO  n>IiENB8i. 

Curse  on  tht  fallow  who  Inventad  ccorAr/ 
The  ape  is  wiier  far ;  nor  will  be  taught 
To  apeak,  lest  apeech  with  iabaur  ahould  be  fraught ; 

Leal  in  the  core  of  e?ery  word  ahould  Inrk 
A  task — a  ftuWAan-^that  he  might  not  shirk. 

Parent  of  pleaaant  reverie  and  thought ! 

Thou  aource  of  boon  delights,  which  aet  at  naught 
All  purchased  with  hard  toil,  and  caret  that  irk — 

Watch  o'er  thy  votary,  Idleness  !.^rom  want 
Defend  him  ever — aee  him  well  to  do; 

Then  will  he  be  the  merriest  of  eWes  ! 

And  on  thy  charms  will  at  large  deicant, 
Though  other  foUowera  never  get  a  mim— 
HsTV  nothlsf  in  the  larder  but  the  thelvee! 

W.H. 


ON  MT  OLD  HAT. 

O  treat  it  not  ao  rudely  I  Uis  an  old 

And  a  tried  friend — in  many  an  angry  storm 

Has  it  been  kind  to  me--aud  tbo*  in  form 
ChangM  now  from  what  it  then  waa,  when  a  bold 
And  happy  wooer,  sporting  it,  I  told 

(Dreaming)  that  tale  to  the  gaseUe^yed  Mary  ! 

Beneath  yon  elms — yet,  not  the  less,  *tia  rery 
Dear  to  my  eyes — yea  I  every  ragged  fold 
Overhanging,  greets  me  like  an  if  led  rift 

In  an  old  manaion— .telUnf  me  of  daya 
Long  past — and,  as  the  traveller  hem.  the  drift 

Waits  'ncath  the  moon-piercM  ruin  the  tardy  mys- 
So  thy  remains  may  cheer  some  gray  hairs  stilly 
Else  doomed  to  brave  the  night«d6w,  damp  and  ebilll 

c.u. 
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A  cLKvxii  Tory  journal,  sometime  last  year, 
iesciibed  a  tale  which  was  appearing  in  series 
in  this  Msgaiine,  as  '^  Radicdism  Made  Easy." 
The  modern  Timon  may  be  aptly  described  in 
nearly  the  same  terms.    The  author  is  a  fear- 
less thinker,  or  speaker  out  of  other  men's 
thoughts ;  and  a  thorough-going,  if  not  quite  a 
dispassionate,  reflective,  or  very  consistent  de- 
mocrat. In  communicating  his  opinions,  and  en- 
forcing his  doctrines,  he  adopts  the  popular  form 
of  fiction  and  dialogue  ;  treating,  however,  with 
lomewhat  unwise  contempt,  the  ordinary  aids  of 
plot,    adventure,    and  dramatic    circumstance. 
Unvise,  at  least,  were  it  his  object  to  display 
character  in  action,  and  apparently  forgetting 
that  his  sweeping  denunciations  are  quite  as  ap- 
jkUeable  to  the  fables  of  Shakspeare  or  Field- 
ing, as  to  the  story  of  the  last  offspring  of  the 
Minerva  press.    He  has,  however,  so  far  adapted 
his  work  to  the  vulgar,  or  popular  taste,  as  to 
hare  chosen  all  his  characters,  without  excep- 
tion, from  the  higher  classes  of  society.     Many 
of  his  opinions  are  promulgated  directly  from 
the  author  to  the  reader.    Of  the  mysterious 
penonage  who  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  no- 
thing ia  seen  until  it  is  far  advanced ;  and  the 
principal  part  which  he  plays,  is  to  display,  in 
the  true  light,  the   character  of  George  IV., 
especially  in  relation  to   his  persecuted  wife. 
The  author  of  Timon  is  a  theoretic  Republican ; 
and,  by  a  Republican,  no  better  illustration  of 
the  inherent  vices  of  Monarchical  government 
eouldbe  found,  than  in  the  secret  and  public 
history  of  that  shameful  and  unmanly  persecu- 
tion, in  which,  not  alone  crimps,  spies,  and  ser- 
Tile  courtiers,  but  grave  statesmen  and  pious 
prelates,  were  proud  and  eager  to  act  their  vile 
part.    A  variety  of  documents,  some  of  which 
must  be   original,  if  they  be  not  purely  ficti. 
tions,  and  others,  that  have  often  been  published, 
tnd  which  are  known  to  be  authentic,  are  given, 
iUnstrative  of  the  treatment  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  from  the  hour  of  her  ill-starred  marriage, 
until  her  remains  were  denied  the  ordinary  passing 
tribute  of  decent  respect.    The  author  concludes 
that  this  affair,  so  disgraceful  to  the  Court,  the 
Church,  and  the  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain, 
gave  a  shock  to  the  Monarchical  principle  in  this 
coantry  from  which  it  will  never  recover.    Nor 
can  it  be  questioned  that  the  People  have  come 
to  view  Kings  and  Queens  in  a  very  different 
lig^t  from  that  in  which  the  ^'  Lord's  anointed" 
vas  beheld,  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  to  go  no  farther  back.  Of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  author,  or  his  hero,  Timon,  speaks 
nniformly  with  the  warmth  of  admiration,  which 
looks  like  personal  attachment,  and  with  cor- 
responding severity  of  her  husband,  and  his 
hold-faeed  paramour ;  while  the ,  other  parties, 
who  gained  a  bad  eminence  in  that  disgraceful 
drama,  are  dismissed,  in  general,  though  strong 
*  Two  fttla.,  Sauaden  k  OUey. 
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terms  of  condemnation.  Certainly  no  event 
which  the  history  of  courts  records,  reveals  hu* 
man  nature  in  a  more  degraded  aspect  than  this 
transaction,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  Sir 
Samuel  RomHly,  in  his  diary,  condemns  Lord 
Brougham  for  painting  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a 
Parliamentary  speech,  as  black  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  or 
Henry  the  VI II.  Yet,  considering  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  opinion, 
even  in  the  recesses  of  palaces  ;  considering  the 
whole  changed  circumstances  of 

<'  This  Britain,  and  this  now  ;** 

in  the  eye  of  reason  and  enlightened  morality  ;  he 
stands  branded  with  the  traces  of  cooler,  darker 
malignity,  more  vindictive  and  meaner  passions, 
than  do  those  ferocious  and  blood-stained  mon- 
sters. His  vices  of  heart  struck  deeper  into 
the  root  of  all  that  is  god-like  in  humanity,  or 
estimable  in  manhood ;  or,  at  best,  the  difference 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successor,  in  their 
treatment  of  their  Queens,  is  that  which  exists 
between  the  brutal  murderer  and  the  slow,  de- 
liberate poisoner,  who  lurks  for  the  secret  life, 
but  leaves  no  trace  of  his  bloody  work  on  the 
body  of  his  victim. 

The  author  of  Timon  has,  perhaps,  when  his 
work  is  considered  as  a  piece  of  art,  and,  as 
such,  intended  to  please  while  it  instructs,  gone 
too  far  into  the  history  of  the  murdered  Queen 
of  George  the  IV.,  which  the  public  has  begun 
to  forget,  though  all  its  consequences  are  not 
yet  reveded.  That  tale  remains  for  the  histor- 
ian and  the  dramatist ;  and  the  English  annals 
have  afforded  Shakspeare  no  finer  theme,  no 
fitter  dramatic  heroine  in  Catherine  or  Con- 
stance, than  Caroline  of  Brunswick  offers  to 
genius.  This  episode  we  now  lay  aside,  and 
proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  Ti- 
mon as  a  literary  performance,  a  body  of  opin- 
ions, and  a  sign  of  the  times,  as  significant 
as  was,  in  its  day,  Caleb  Williams,  or  Nature 
and  ^rt.  The  book  opens  with  a  lively  dialogue 
between  two  young  gentlemen,  Edward  Claver- 
ing  and  Frank  Delamere,  both  tinctured  with  Ra- 
dicalism, or  the  Bentham  Philosophy;  though  upon 
the  gay  nature  of  the  latter,  the  sense  of  the 
evil  done  and  suffered  under  the  sun  sits  lightly. 
Their  mutual  conclusion  is  that  of  the  fisherman 
in  Pericles,  who,  when  questioned  how  the  fish 
lived  in  the  sea,  replied,  "  that  it  was  in  the  sea 
much  as  in  the  land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the 
little  ones."  Clavering  eloquently  girds  at  the 
abuses  originated  and  kept  up  by  kings,  priests,  and 
the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  gayer  Delamere  par- 
ries without  denying.  They  are  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Sir  Felix  Clavering,  ahigh  Tory  place- 
man, who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  father  to  the 
noble-minded  young  Radical.  Edward  takes  more 
after  his  mother  than  his  other  parent.  The  au- 
thor shews  throughout,  a  high  appreciation  of 

the  female  character;  and,  as  he  is  avowedly 
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tinctured  with  phrenology^  (if  not  with  actual 
organ  or  bumpohgy,)  and  open  materialism,  he 
places  great  faith  in  breed  ;  on  which  Subject  he, 
moreover^  talks  somewhat  glibly,  and  as  if  decla- 
ihation  were  jethonstration.     In  this  Tfeih,  he 
elererly  trtlced  tAl^  )^edigree,  or  stock,  bf  the  Cla- 
terings,  thtough  the  fox-huntiilg  squii^e,  their 
grandiire,(rfam  lidt  spis^cified,)  and  the  patronage- 
hilhting  dent],  their  sire,  who  mHrrftd  an  elderly 
heires^,  utitil  it  merges  ih  Sir  Felijc,  the  Tory'; 
#hliH,  by  his  manage  with  an  adhiirable  Woman, 
it  is,  if  hdt  quitii  perfected,  greatly  ameliorated 
in  his  son  tSdward,  the  Liberal.     Of  the  ances- 
tors of  Edwatdi  the  jolly  fox-hunter  \i  clearly 
the  bed!)  thb  Sneaking,  covetous^  time-dt^rting 
bishop,  the  worst.    Edwai'd'i^  immediate  progeni- 
tor. Sir  Felix^ — a  kind  of  lesser  Cabtlereagh — is  a 
rftthet  res))kctable  Conserratire,  as  timed  ^o; 
Ml  of  pr^jttdice^  but  with  iome  atoms  of  cbh- 
sdelice.    Ai  sermons  are  always  edifjring,  #e 
shall  quote  the  substahce  df  those   whidi  the 
bishoji  of  the  Clavering  race  Was  wont  tb  preach. 
Prom  thfl  |>olpit  of  hit  cutbedhili  wheneTer  oecsiion 
csllcd  hiu  into  it,  be  enjoinrd,  to  ih«  rich,  an  eiiempUry 
attendance  on  divine  worship ;  to  the  poor,  thnt  ihej 
■honld  conduct  theniBflTee  ^  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
tlieil*  betters;** — in  all  things  to  obey  ^Mheir  spiritual 
pilstors  itnd  masteri**  in  lowliness  of  heart ;  dnd,  above 
aU>  Co  honour  the  king  at  the  Lrf>rd*8  anoiiited  ;  that,  In 
so  doing,  they  would  reap  their  reward  on  high,  and  their 
nsznes  would  be  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.     This  was 
the  essence  of  all  his  exhortations.     As  to  ttie  bishop's 
own  nait.^,  it  was  written  ih  the  Red  faoolc  ;  Which,  judg- 
ing by  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  (ilace  it  there,  he  con- 
sidered aft  the  preferable  reward. 

At  this  time  our  good  mother  cbni^h  Was  in  her  ele« 
ment,  and  all  was  quiet  about  her.  Ijer  good  gifts  m'eie 
in  no  danger  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  It  was  not, 
at  ifa  these  refractory  tidies — which  ceehi  to  be  pre figtir^d 
by  the  lira  ahd  smoke  and  brimstone j  described  as  isso* 
ing  out  of  the  hdrses*  mouths  in  the  Revelationf— when 
men,  not  content  with  denying  the  infallibility  of  bishops 
and  aich bishops,  claim  to  thinic  for  themselves. 

The  character  of  Sir  Felix  is  more  delicately 
iouched  than  that  of  either  squire  or  bishop. 
lie  was  rather  handsome  and  gentlemanly  in 
person  ahd  appearance ;  of  a  cold  temperament, 
not  apt  to  be  led  kstray  by  the  passions  of  youth  ; 
well-skilled  in  Parliamentary  history ;  possessed 
liy  all  the  ritt  prejudices;  and  with  a  genius  for 
the  state  mystery  termed  Finance.  As  he  grew 
older,  and  times  changed,  until  Althorpe  suc- 
ceeded Grey,  and  Melbourne  Althorpe,  from  a 
^itt  Tbry  he  came  to  profess  himself  a  Moderate 
Reformer,  If  any  abuse  could  be  clearly  pointed 
but,  and  the  remedy  also,  then  was  the  candid 
dir  Felix  ready  to  apply  the  remedy;  which, 
howevet,  never  was  required,  aS  the  abuse  com- 
|»lained  of  never  could  be  discovered. 

Whatever  was  the  complaint  brought  ngainst  the  ex- 
isting ftysteu,  he  had  an  answer  always  at  hand.  <<  Thfc 
best  inliitutiotta  of  man,*'  he  would  say,  *<  must  partake 
of  the  imperfection  which  adhei^s  to  his  nature.  It  warto 
vain  to  expect  it  otherwise.  To  begin  physicking  a 
healthy  and  well-tried  constitution,  because  of  a  few 
^truptions  on  the  skin,  is  the  extreme  of  fool-hardiness. 
Our  form  of  government  has  be^n  handed  down  from 
gencimtloti  to  generation.  It  haa  answered  the  best  pur- 
poses  of  govemmant  for  agea  past,  and  Will  continue  to 
do  su  for  ages  to  come,  if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  leave 
U  as  it  is.** 
these,  in  the  Bardnet*B  mind,  were  self-evident  aidomi. 


These  were  among  the  prmeipia  vera  that  nqutred  no 
proof.  He  was  himself  as  wrll  convinced  of  them  as  he 
was  that  a  atone  thrown  upwards  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
or  that  gunpowder  wilt  explode  when  a  lighted  match  ia 
applied  to  it. 

At  a  eounty  meeUhg,  however,  he  would  now  and 
then  meet  with  a  sturdy  disputant  with  whom  his  argv. 
ments  did  not  so  easily  pasa  mu»ter.  ''  i  Tenerate,**  said  he, 
the  oth«r  day,  to  a  politician  of  this  stamp,  *^  1  venerate 
the  constitution  which  we  have  received  from  our  forc- 
fHthers,  add  under  which  we  have  reached  our  present  un- 
rivalled pl^sperity.  I  will  not  consent  to  endanger  that 
constitution  by  running  after  wild  thedriea  of  improve- 
uient.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  decoyed  from  the 
ancient  and  safe  highway,  into  by-paths  which  lead  I 
know  not  where.** 

'<  t  have  heaiil  this  very  same  reasohifagfrbnl  CavAtvo, 
and  a  htitidred  Others  of  the  tame  school,**  tvplied  the 
stranfeer  to  whom  he  waa  speakings  **bat  it  always 
seemed  to  me  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  wont  oonatitUo 
tion  as  the  best. 

•        •••••••• 

The  poHHcal  histbiry  of  Great  Britain  wis  familiar  to 
him.  But  ha  had  read  it  in  the  spirit  of  party,  not  of 
philosophy.  It  had  never,  therefore^  oeeorrrd  to  him 
that  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  nobility  had  gone  oa 
extending  itself  until  their  interests  had  become  every- 
thing, and  the  interests  of  the  pnblic  as  nothing.  This 
fact  was  sometidies  pressed  upon  him,  when  arguing  with 
persons  of  opposite  politics;  but  the  commoB*plaea  reply 
was  always  at  hand  t  We  have  grown  up  under  this 
system  to  our  preaent  state  of  unexampled  prosperity  ; 
and  to  ribk  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  sesrch  of  s|»rcuU. 
tive  perfection,  is  not  only  the  excess  of  raahri^aa,  bat  ihe 
ezir^ma  of  guilt. — This  style  of  reasoning,  when  the 
periods  are  well  turned,  hsa  great  Weight.  Not  but  that 
it  would  be  just  as  wise  to  contend,  that  the  farmer  riiould 
not  clear  his  field  from  weMs,  lest  he  should  codanger  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  matter!  of  ortboddxy  vre  must  be  punctual  to  the 
text  I  but  when  spfeaklng  of  the  Cooetitution^  greac  lati- 
tude  is  allowed. 

Burke  and  Pitt  share  in  our  author's  ill  graces, 

in  correspondence  to  their  relative  talenta,  and 

their  influehce  on  public  itffaira.     The  one  ia  re- 

presented  as  a  selfish  traitor  to  the  popular  canae, 

aii4  the  other  as 

The  most  arbitrary  and  reckless  minister  that  ever 
swayed  its  councils,  at  once  the  dupe  and  the  eonfcder- 
ate  of  the  aristocracy,  who  wasted  toe  strength  and  lav- 
ished the  resources  of  the  natiod  with  a  rashneea  never 
witnessed  before  or  sin  be.  The  privileged  claaies  wor* 
shipped  him.  The  men  of  Wealth  pinned  their  fiiith 
upon  his  sleeve.  They  lauded  him  to  the  akics,  aa  the 
heaven-bom  minister ;  never  was  an  epithet  ao  griKsiy 
misapplied.  Mr  Pitt  was  lieither  d  great  ihan,  nor  a 
great  minister.  A  man  of  cbm|irehehiive  aiid  comnand. 
ing  mlhd,  fitted  to  the  cHsls  in  which  he  was  called  to 
gotem,  would  have  found  nothing  to  surprise  him  in  ihe 
coming  on  of  that  revolution  in  Prance,  which  was  des- 
tined to  change  the  face  of  Europe.  Ttie  seeda  of  it  had 
bectl  long  ih  the  grbund — they  had  been  ripening  to  the 
eye  of  every  man  of  thougbt  ahd  reflectibn,  during  th« 
entire  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. ;  a  period  ^  ths 
most  degrading  profligncy,  and  the  moat  InSttlting  dea- 
potism  that  ever  tried  the  patience  ofanoppreosedpcopUb 
All  the  French  Writers  of  note  and  authority  had  prrdtci- 
ed  It,  in  language  too   forcible  to  be  disragardcd,  aoA 

tbo  plain  to  be  misunderstood 

Had  Mr  Pitt  been  as  well  read  as  Be  ought  to  have  befo 
in  the  science  of  government,  he  would  have  profited  by 
the  awful  warning  which  the  French  Bevolutloo  carried 
with  it.  He  would  have  mad^  England  take  the  lead 
Ih  adapting  her  existing  Institutions  to  the  improved 
state  of  knowledge.  Had  he  beea  the  prafoowl  ata t«a. 
men  which  his  servile  flatterers  decUred  him  to  ha,  he 
would  have  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  that  demand  far 
reform^  which  it  Waa  no  longer  safe  or  politic  to  with- 
hold.   Had  ha  lent  the  mighty  laflnenco  of  his 
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MUm  to  ihft  mppoft  of  lil>feral  principltt^  and  to  a  tju 
tfo  of  |D?erameDfc  adapted  to  the  epirit  of  the  age,  hovr 
diflertnU-tioir  ftrj  different — woald  have  been  the  con- 
ation of  Great  Britain  at  thil  ihotnent*  Ite  indnttry 
would  DM  tb«n  hatt  bate  Imrtheiled  #lth  tha  weight  of 
ei|ki  liandivd  mlUiona  of  doht,  Incoired  to  uphold  the 
ucndaocj  of  tha  titled  hw^  and  to  re^throna  the  race  of 
iJte  Boorbom. 

A  hifh-mioded  ledatoir  would  hare  lacriftced  powef 
iM  pbee  to  tha  intarcat  of  hit  cotnltfy.  Mr  Pitt  had  no 
nth  pitriotitm.  The  conrt  wai  hie  countrf,  and  ha  had 
M  othor.  Ha  was  no  otnin|er  to  tha  fact)  that  through. 
oat  Eoropc^  monarchy  rested  for  support  on  the  church 
tndon  the  titled  cUss«s;and  he  foresaw,  that  if  existing  in- 
iilttttioiis  were  to  fkr  reformed,  as  to  render  the  principle 
If  fvprwfiutkm  practical  and  effectire*  the  power  of  the 
triitocrscy  and  of  the  dergf  ttott  yield  to  tha  infldenee 
of  paMic  opinion,  and  stato  aflSlirB  must  be  administered 
Msfoitediflbratit  system.  This,  and  this  alonai  waa 
thi  If foladoA  which  ha  dreaded. 

Sttch  wat  the  Miniater  In  whoM  palmy  dayt 
the  jronthfol  Sir  Felk  ClaveHng  first  made  his 
appearance  at  St  Stepben^s  itnries,  previously 
lit)!  read  in  all  sorta  of  secret  memoirs  which  deal 
iathe  hietoty  of  political  intrig^oei  and  finding 
his  tHtd^  *»eettm  in  Bubb  Dodington's  diary  and 
Hamilton's  Parltamentary  logic.  A  rising  young 
Member^  while  Whigs  and  Tories  shall  continue 
to  hold  alternate  rule^  could  not  walk  more 
wisely  than  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Feliz^ 

All  his  connexions  were  formed  with  a  Tiew  to  official 
iaflocace.  With  a  prepossessing  person  and  plausible 
Bunner,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ingratiating  himself 
vith  any  one  whoae  acquaintance  he  took  the  pains  to 
aUtimte.  Ha  pleaaed,  by  nerer  offending.  Opinions 
oppofite  to  his  own,  had»  for  the  time,  his  entire  acqoi- 
nccfles ;  sinae  ho  knew  that  to  combat  them,  would  be 
atber  to  make  an  anemy,  or  to  lose  a  friend.  The  se- 
verity ef  hie  principles  always  relaxed  a  little,  when  a 
diiiolation  of  Parliament  was  at  hand  ;  at  this  season, 
ho  put  his  Toryism  on  short  aiiowance— lie  professed 
Kiaiiclf  proud  to  do  homage  to  his  cohstituents.  In- 
vardly,  indeed,  he  had  a  draent  share  of  disregard  for  all 
tbot  belonged  to  them,  except  their  vote  and  Interest; 
but  eotwardly,  his  demeanour  towards  them,  was  all 
eamplimeUt  and  ooudescanftlotti  60  to  dMcond,  wai  gall 
•Ad  wormwood  ;  but  bitter  pills  toust  be  swallowed  at  au 
Hcction,  and  u  Parliamentary  ca&didate  is  never  expected 
to  mflSrr  for  oonocience*  sake. 

Re  had  purchased  a  seat  In  Parltam^At  at  the  market 
price,  at  that  time  ai  Well  understood  as  the  price  of  com, 
and  as  regular  an  article  of  ttaffie ;  but  although  every 
•w  knew  that  a  seat  might  bo  thue  easily  purchased,  to 
^Isre  it  purehaiaabia  waa  a  grare  offence.  The  truth 
ofthcasiertion  made  it  a  liliel,  and  the  learned  Judges 
Mter  failed  to  find  U  so,  when  the  offender  was  on  the 
irnmg  side  of  poUticsi  He  was  fbr  upwardi  of  five 
Aonths  In  the  houaei  without  toklng  part  iu  any  debate 
CoBiomtly  to  bo  aetn  in  his  place,  he  was  occupied  In 
squauuinf  himself  with  the  forme  of  the  house.  Ha 
ttndied  the  relatlTe  strength  of  the  parties  that  were  to 
join  in  battle — he  watched  the  anxiety  of  the  minister  to 
Iteep  off  all  cmbarrasslug  <}ttestions,  and  the  e^ual  anxiety 
of  the  opposition  to  obtrude  them  Into  debate.  He  had 
Ukcn  his  seat  from  the  first  on  the  Ministerial  benchea, 
but  betrayed  no  peculiar  devotion  to  the  government ; 
bit  opinions  partook  of  what,  in  the  language  of  painting, 
is  termed  *•  a  neutral  tint.**  He  applied  the  remark  of 
l^T,  Johnson  alike  to  polltieai  and  personal  attachments^ 
that  M  ho  who  too  soon  professes  himself  a  lover,  raisee 
ebsiaclea  to  hia  own  wishes.*'  On  this  principle  it  was, 
tbat  he  ocoaaionally  disregarded  the  entreaty  of  a  firtt 
and  uwnd  circular  \  but  the  tfitkD,  backed  by  the  press- 
iog  tofidite/tolu  of  the  whipper*in,  was  sure  of  his  attan- 
daacc  and  kla  vot»  The  alternations  of  doubt  thus  ex* 
eitsd,  had  tkoir  efteU  Ho  professed  to  vote  indepen- 
leaUy  and  to  the  beat  of  his  judgment^  although  it 


usually  happened  that  on  urgent  questions,  his  best  judg- 
ment coincided  with  that  of  the  minister.  This  lucky 
coincidence  never  passed  unobserved,  and  it  begot,  after  a 
time)  that  perfect  good  understanding,  known  to  the  ini- 
tiated, which  made  his  support  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment a  duty  which  he  owed  **  to  his  cmscitnee  and  to 
hi§  oounlry.** 

An  occasion  arose  on  which  the  fnll  ralue  of 
the  Member's  support  could  be  felt  by  the 
Minister.  It  was  when  Lord  Grenville  adopted 
the  unpopular  course  of  haughtily  rejecting  the 
orertilres  of  the  First  Consul  for  peace,  just 
when  John  Bull  had,  for  the  moment,  got  his 
stomachful  of  war.  Having  devoted  an  entire 
week  to  the  composition  of  a  speech,  Sir  Felix 

Arranged  his  topics  in  logical  Order,— pictured  00  a 
charcoal  ground,  all  the  evils  of  rrpnblicanism  1  and  des« 
canted  with  becoming  warmth,  on  that  paternal  solici- 
tude fcr  the  happiness  of  their  people,  which  had  always 
distinguished  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  expatlsted,  at 
due  length,  on  the  great  itake  which  we  all  had  in  the 
contest ;  it  was  a  war  for  all  that  was  dear  to  ue,— our 
hearths,  our  altars,  our  religion  aa  Christians,  our  inde- 
pendance  as  a  nation,  dnr  righUi  as  a  free  people,— all 
u-ere  at  stake;  and  he  insisted,  that  not  only  was  our 
own  government  the  best,  but  the  best-administered  of  all 
goveinments.  We  were  a  highly  fhvoored  nation,  en- 
joying au  inestimable  and  envied  conatitution,  the  legacy 
of  our  forefathers,  purchased  by  their  valour,  cemented 

by  their  blood. • 

This  speech,  which  occnpied  nearly  two  honia  in  the 
dellverv,  was  hailed  with  repeated  cheers  from  the  minis- 
terial benches  %  and  the  result  satisfied  Sir  Felix,  that  he 
had  not  made  a  false  estimate  of  his  own  powers.  He 
had  the  infinite  satisfaction  to  find  himself  figuring  the 
next  morning,  iu  tbree-columns-and-a-half  of  the  broad 
sheet 

Sir  Felix  was,  henceforth,  if  not  a  favourite 
with  the  Government,  something  better — a 
Member  of  the  Commons  who  had  established 
hia  claims  upon  them.  The  author  of  Timon,  in 
his  indiscriminate  censures,  sometimes  forgets 
to  divide  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  the  salutary 
from  the  corrupt,  in  ecclesiastical  systems ;  nor 
is  he  over  apt,  at  any  time,  to  perceive  the  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Yet,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  nature  and  style  of  the  book,  we  shall  quote 
a  few  remarks  in  this  strain,  which  are,  never- 
theless, based  on  undeniable  truth. 

How  slowly  has  reason  attended  her  empire  Iu  Europe  I 
And  why  ?  Because  she  has  been  persecuted  In  every 
stei)  of  her  progress.  Kings,  priest^  and  nobles,  have 
from  the  first,  joined  to  hunt  bet  down.  The  rnlers  of 
the  people,  Iu  every  age,  have  always  done  their  utmost 
to  keep  them  In  darkness — mystery  in  polltlw— mystery 
In  religion— and  all  this  fbr  the  purpose  of  fi»icing  out 
Inquiry,  and  keeping  common  eense  at  a  distance. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  endow  his  creatures  with  the 
fiieulty  of  rcatou,  to  enable  them  to  dlatinguish  truth  from 
fklsehood  ,*  but  the  spread  of  truth  Is  never  permitted,  eo 
long  ae  those  in  power  haVe  the  means  of  tuppreMing  it. 
When  the  church  was  in  the  heyday  of  her  power,  the 
Word  of  the  priest  was  gospel,  and  his  Will  was  law:  the 
ascendant  fhith  waa  then  the  Catholic ;  but  the  ambition, 
tha  rapacity,  and  the  licentiousness  of  their  clergy— and 
the  unbluahing  sensualism  of  the  creatures  that  sutcesi- 
ivaly  fitled.the  Papal  Chair,  and  who  pretended  to  have 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  which  enabled  them  to  lock  the 
gates  of  heaven  against  all  unbelievers — ^st  length  raised 
a  spirit  of  Tosistance,  which  ended  in  the  downfal  of 
their  spiritual  throne.  So  far  ftom  there  being,  at  thia 
period,  any  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  they 
mainuined  a  ronstant  warfare^  In  England  particu- 
larly, every  page  of  iu  history  is  disfigured  with  the  de« 
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tail  of  their  confllett  ftud  oontroTcrriw ;  tometimet  the 
Papti  lapremaey  wai  diiowiied,— at  other  timet  the 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  preTailed ;  hut  the  eoenee  of 
•hameleti  hypocriif ,  and  reekiesa  bloodshed,  are  repaleire 
in  the  extreme.  Nothing  ii  aeen  but  the  knarerj  of  a 
leif-delegated  priesthood,  profttiof  hy  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  imposing  upon  their  credulity  ;  they  were 
hitter  enemies  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  knowing 
well,  that  the  more  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  enlight- 
cnedy  the  more  clearly  would  their  craft  he  seen  through, 
and  the  more  eztenslrely  would  the  network  of  their 
system  be  exposed. 

Hbvry  the  Eighth  was  every  inch  a  Catholic.  His  battle 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  was  not  with  its  doctrines,  but 
with  its  temporal  power.  Had  not  the  Pope,  in  a  flt  of 
passionate  indiscretion,  pronounced  sentence,  denouncing 
his  diTorce  from  Queen  Catharine  and  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  no  rupture  between  them  would  have  taken 
place.  Had  his  Holiness  managed  matters  a  little  more 
adroitly,  and  with  better  temper,  the  English  tyrant 
would  nsTor  haTO  disputed  his  spiritual  supremacy,  and 
our  Church  would  probably,  at  this  day,  hare  been 
Catholic  Whoever  should  hare  cast  ridicule  on  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  would  hare  been  burnt  as  a  heretio. 
Bishop  Philpotts  would  hare  written  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  transubstantiation;  and  the  Judges  would  hare  de- 
clared Catholicism  to  be  <<  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land;"  and  our  now  orthodox  Churchmen  would 
hare'  celebrated  High  Mass. 

From  Mr  Markland^  the  orthodox  tutor  whom 
Sir  Felix  chose  for  his  son,  the  youDg  man  never 
could  have  imbibed  his  Radical  opinions.  That  re- 
spectable person  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Oxford.  The  basisof  iiiserudition 
was  classical;  but  the  superstructure  was  clerical. 
He  had  mingled  but  little  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life ;  but  he  had  deeply  studied  the  schoolmen^ 
and  patiently  learned  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  England,  horn  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme. 

It  was  a  perfect  piece  of  machinery — ^the  boast  of  *<  our 
belored  fatherland  ;**  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  The  three  esUtes—King,  Lords,  and  Com. 
mons — mutually  balancing  each  other^  and  thus  prorid* 
ing  against  an  excess  of  power  in  either;  what  an  ad- 
mirable  contrirance !  His  attachment  to  this  system  was 
sincere,  as  was  his  fidelity  towards  it.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  the  result  of  inward  thought.  He 
had  nerer  studied  the  principles  of  goremment  as  a  science. 
He  erred — where  the  majority  of  us  err — ^in  mistaking 
the  opinions  in  which  we  are  born  and  bred,  for  the  de- 
liberate oonrictions  of  our  own  reason.  In  all  his  notions 
he  was  supremely  aristocratic.  The  Gamaliel  at  whose 
ftet  he  had  been  brought  up,  had  so  ordained  it. 

In  politics,  he  was  the  idolater  of  Bubke.  The  max- 
im of  that  distinguished  statesman,  that  **  to  Innorate  is 
not  to  reform,'*  was,  with  him,  a  sacred  and  imperish- 
able truth.  The  nobility  of  France  had  been  scattered 
abroad— Jier  clergy  had  ceased  to  be  renerated-.their 
esutes  had  been  confiscated— the  law  of  primogeniture 
had  been  abolished — ^what  an  awful  warning !— ^nd  all 
this  from  the  lore  of  change— from  that  capricious,  dis. 
satisfied  feeling,  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  all 
that  is  ancient  and  renerable  in  the  institutions  of  man. 

All  this  was,  to  Mr  Markland,  so  much  self-erident 
truth.  It  was  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
reform  to  orertum  ererything;  to  break  up  all  esta- 
blishments, and  to  turn  goremment  upside-down. 

Yet  wa^  Mr  Markland,  besides  his  classical 
attainments,  a  conscientious  man  according  to 
his  lights^  and  one  of  unstained  morals.  It  was 
marvellous  how  the  son  of  Sir  Felix,  and  the 
pupil  of  Mr  Markland,  could  have  caught  the 
Radical  contagion  then  abroad;  but  such  was 
the  melancholy  fact ;  and  the  latter,  aware  of 
the  evil,  set  himself  in  earnest  to  counteract  its 
mischievous  consequences.     Thig  was  not  so 


easily  accomplished ;  and,  in  the  eonne  of  bis 
efforts,  Mr  Markland  discovered  tbat  the  mother 
was  as  deeply  tainted  as  the  son,  though  the 
political  and  other  heresies  of  both  were  mani- 
fested with  the  greatest  mildness  and  forbearance. 

Sir  Felix,  who  had  diligently  laboured  to  keep 
up  his  county  interest  until^  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  his  son  might  succeed  him  as  the  knight 
of  the  shire  and  adherent  of  the  Tory  Minister 
of  the  day,  on  finding  Edward  a  recreant  to  the 
faith  of  the  Tories,  could  only  find  consolation 
in  recurring  to  the  good  old  times  when  he  was 
wont  to  carouse  at  Wimbledon  with  Dundas  and 
the  heaven-born  Minister. 

«  I  well  remember,'*  said  he,  in  an  aflcr-dinfaer  esn- 
rersation,  at  which  his  son  was  present,  before  whom  his 
most  frequent  topic  was  the  danger  which  attends  all 
political  changes ; — **  I  well  remember  the  time  when 
the  majority,  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
crown,  the  borough-holders,  and  the  peers,  was  434. 
Ministers  had  then  a  support  equal  to  the  weight  they 
had  to  sustain;  and  were  not,  as  now,  oampelled  to 
truckle  to  popular  opinion  at  every  turn  of  the  oomer. 
When  the  spirit  of  reform  sulked  abroad,  as  it  now  and 
then  did,  ministers  put  it  down  promptly,  and  drore  it 
back  at  once  to  its  hiding  places  They  bestirred  them- 
selres,  too,  in  other  ways.  They  bought  up  such  a  perw 
tion  of  the  daily  press  as  would  keep  the  pohlic  mind 
from  being  whisked  about  by  erery  wind  of  doctrinsu 
The  clerical  magistrates  and  the  influential  la&dholden 
of  each  county  kept  their  eye  steadily  upon  the  news- 
papers which  the  innkeepers  took  in  for  the  peraaal  of 
their  customers.  Thep  took  in  an  opporiHom  paper  mt 
their  periL  By  this  and  other  means  they  got  the  pro- 
riocial  preis,  in  a  great  measure,  under  their  oootroL 
The  Attorney-General,  too,  was  always  on  the  aleit; 
and  not  only  did  he  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  but  the  spiss 
of  goremment  were  ahrays  on  the  watdutowcr.  The 
seditions  were  pounced  upon  at  a  moment  when  they 
thought  no  eye  was  upon  them." 

*(  It  was  this  promptitude,  at  that  critical  juncture  of 
affairs,*'  said  Mr  Markland,  "  that  sarcd  the  country.** 

Young  Clavering  would  neither  go  into 
Parliament  nor  accept  of  office  upon  tiie  only 
conditions  that  are  known  among  public  men ; 
and  the  indignant  Sir  Felix  gave  up  the  con- 
test with  a  son  who  had  no  fault  save  holding 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  being 
one  of  those  who  conceive  it  wise  to  yield  the 
people  their  rights  before  they  force  them. 

Frank  Delamere  was  a  younger  son,  very 
slenderly  provided  with  the  world's  goods ;  and 
this  circumstance  furnishes  a  text  for  handling 
the  evil  done  to  society  by  the  law  of  primogen- 
iture. The  abolition  in  Franco  of  this  mainstay 
of  the  privileged  class,  and  of  a  thousand  pub- 
lic abuses,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  results 
of  the  Revolution.  Having  combated  the  fal- 
lacy of  sending  the  younger  sons  of  a  family  into 
life  penniless^  merely  to  enrich  an  elder  son,  and 
sharpen  the  faculties  of  his  brothers,  by  con- 
pelling  them  to  depend  on  their  own  talents  asd 
industry,  it  is  pertinently  inquired  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  have  no  talenta  and  still 
less  industry,  a  quality  for  which  the  adoDs  of 
aristocracy  are  not  generally  distinguldied.  We 
next  come  to  the  daughters,  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  are  the  greatest  victims  of  this  uiu 
natural  institution.  One  main  cause  of  the 
cheerless  joyless  celibacy,  to  which  ao  maay 
British  female*  are  doomed,  or  of  the  unhappy 
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beeanie  lordefs  and  unequal  marriaget,  which 
lU  acknowledge  and  lament^  is  the  poverty  to 
vhich  this  unnatural  law  consigns  so  many 
women  in  the  better  classes  of  society ;  highly 
iccomplished,  but  most  helpless*^  creatures,  con- 
eeniog  whom  our  author  inquires — 

In  what  proetabto  calling  are  their  talents  and  in- 

Aufry  to  be  tzereiaed  ?    How  does «« the  giTiof  the  balk 

of  thi  ftiher'a  property  to  the  eldeat  aon**  aitUt  to  make 

fim  *<tbe  architects  of  their  own  fortanee?**    They 

hiTB  DO  chanee  in  the  state  lottery  of  prefcnnent    If  to 

obtiiD  a  moderate  independence  is  to  h^  the  tnd  of  their 

otrtiooi,  whj  Uke  it  from  them  in  the  beginning  $ 

labacd,  from  their  birth,   with  aristocratic  fecliofs, 

tkeir  gmt  speculation  is  marriage ;  a  speculation  of  all 

Mbcn  *e  most  humiliating.     In  the  BeggarU  Opera, 

Tieo  Polly  is  asked  how  she  proposes  to  lire,  she  an- 

iven-.<<  Upon  the  industry  of  my  Macheath  ;**— a  sad 

Rlisiici,certainly ;  but  much  less  mortifying,  and  hardly 

lew  disrspatable^  Uian  the  dependence  to  which  too  many 

«f  tke  loTtly  sex  in  upper  life  are  driren  by  onr  law  of 

adostTs  inheriunce; 

Nothing  can  be  slighter  than  the  way  in  which, 
iQ  the  pages  of  Timon,  specimens  of  the  arista. 
cney  are  brought  forward,  or  drop  in,  stand  to 
bive  their  portraits  outlined,  and  disappear  for 
tnr.   One  of  these  is  Lord  Trecastle,  a  younger 
brother,  who,  from  £400  a.year,  suddenly  suc- 
ceeds to  £80,000,  by  the  first-born  breaking  his 
neck,  and  who  owns  that  he  shuddered  at  that 
erent,  remembering  the  desperate  leaps  he  had 
taken,  and  "  thinking  the  same  accident  might 
luiTe  happened  to  me."  The  portrait  of  Trecastle 
kaa  the  great  merit  of  being  a  faithful  resem. 
Maoce,  and  not  in  the  least  over-done.   It  is  thus, 
tfter  his  departure,  that  this  aristocratic  petri- 
itetion  is  discussed  by  Lady  Clavering  and  her 
dianning  daughter : — 

^'Hehas  gained  rery  little  by  foreign  trareV*  said 
Bmilj  to  her  mother,  as  his  carriage  drove  from  the  door. 
**  I  could  not  have  beliered  that  an  individual  ao  heart. 
iMeittted  in  the  world.*' 

**  The  class  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  you  imagine," 
npjifd  Lady  Clavering.  «  In  that  circle  of  our  planet 
which  those  who  move  in  it  are  pleased  to  call,  par  ex* 
eelieneet  the  upper  world,  many  samples  of  the  same 
tpeocs  may  he  found.  Lord  Trecastle  is  only  conspicuous 
Mcsose  he  is  not  at  the  pains  of  concealment.  He  is 
qoite  indiifcrent  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
tknefbre  walks  abroad  without  a  mask.** 

^  I  am  sure  a  mask  would  much  better  become  him,** 
nW  Emily.  «« I  do  believe  he  would  grieve  more  for  the 
I«n  of  his  talhot  dog,  or  one  of  his  curricle  horses,  than 
It  the  death  of  the  dearest  friend  he  has.** 

*  He  would  grieve  for  neither,**  replied  Lady  Claver- 
^'  **  He  would  Older  his  coachman  to  get  another  tal- 
H  and  match  the  grey  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and  there 
"is  cooeem  would  end ;  as  to  a  friend,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  he  neither  has  nor  wanta  one." 

"  What  a  marble-hearted  creature  it  is,**  said  Emily. 

**  He  is  moulded  from  very  cold  clay,  certainly,*'  re- 
plied her  mother;  *<  but  we  must  make  great  allowance, 
vbn  we  remember  that  he  ia  the  son  of  Lord  Trecastle, 
who  was  the  very  personification  of  apathy,  and  who  had 
BO  cars  for  any  human  being  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own 
mdow.  Had  he  come  of  a  different  stocky  and  had  a  few 
•f  the  diiBcuhies  of  life  to  struggle  with,  the  occaaional 
deaaBd  upon  hia  feelings  from  some  quarter  or  other 
»wld  have  kept  them  active ;  but  Valmont,  with  atem. 
P^nncttt  naturally  lethargic,  waa  bom  to  every  indul- 
futt;  educated  at  home,  he  was  never  exposed  to  a  con> 
flict  with  other  mSnda ;  the  hereditary  taint  grew  upon 
^is.  Thai  vneoncem  about  every  thing,  which  a  cer- 
tiJii  class  of  foahionablea  affect.  Is  In  many  a  mere  ecoen. 
tncity,  bnt  la  hfan  it  is  nature." 


There  was  much  klndneis,  as  well  as  true  philosophy 
in  this  defence;  hut  Emily,  full  of  youthful  eenalhility, 

deemed  him  quite  unendurable 

*<  I  have  no  patience  with  such  insensibles,'*  rejoined 
Emily ;  *<  and  I  grieve  to  hear  mamma  eay  that  In  the 
higher  circles  of  life  they  are  not  uncommon.** 

«  Mamma  is  right,*'  said  her  brother.  **  If  Lord  Tr». 
castle  were  in  high  office  about  the  court,  he  would  find 
his  counterpart  in  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  The  texture  of  the  material  may  differ,  but 
they  are  all  cut  after  the  aame  pattern.  It  ia  with  high 
lifo  aa  with  high  mountains*  the  nearer  you  approach  the 
summit,  the  colder  is  the  atmosphere.  The  Trecastles 
are  a  numerous  race;  the  family-likeness  may  be  found 
in  all  the  aristocracies  of  Europe." 

«  Trecastle,"  said  Delamere,  *<  is  his  father's  aon.  He 
is  certainly  not  a  sentimentalist ;  his  heart  Is  not  a  ma- 
terial upon  which  yon  can  engrave  anything.  But,  as  a 
young  man,  he  ia  not  wanting  in  the  accomplishments 
suited  to  his  eaete.  Much  as  you  may  dislike  him,  he  is 
extremely  well  received  within  his  own  cirde.  The  poi- 
son of  the  serpent  Is  not  poisonous  to  Its  own  species. 
Besides  which,  he  has  a  prepossessing  exterior,  with  an 
even  set  of  teeth  ;  he  speaka  Italian  fluently,  can  descant 
on  the  beauties  of  Cherubini  and  Beethoven,  ties  his  era. 
vat  after  the  most  approved  taste,  and  when  he  plays, 
which  is  not  often,  pays  his  losses  with  as  much  coolness 
as  he  receives  his  winnings.  What  more  than  this  can 
be  desired  of  mortal  man  ?** 

*<  He  is  a  very  gifted  youth  in  your  description  of 
him,"  said  Miss  Clavering;  *^  hut  you  are  fond  of  whim, 
sicai  sketches,  and  your  pencil  is  always  at  hand.** 

**  There  are  few  of  the  aona  of  wealth  and  idleness," 
replied  Delamere^  *<  that  furnish  features  of  a  much  bet- 
ter character  than  my  sketch  of  Trecastle  affords.  I 
don't  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns.  We  must 
take  men  of  sense  *  after  their  kind,*  and  men  of  fashion 

<  after  fA^tr  kind.*  They  differ  aa  the  bee  from  the  but- 
terfly.  I  find  both  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  there  I 
leave  them.** 

<*  But  then  how  valuable  is  the  industry  of  the  one,** 
said  Emily,  « compared  with  the  Idle  fluttering  of  the 
other." 

<*  I  leave  it  to  the  moralists  to  make  comparisons," 
rejoined  Delamere. 

"The  comparison  would  not  be  much  to  their  credit," 
said  Clavering.  <*  We  admire  the  beauty  of  the  idle  flut- 
terer,  and  leave  it  to  ita  enjoyment ;  we  praise  the  indus- 
try of  the  bee,  and  we  rob  it  of  its  producOi" 

«*  It  Is  the  common  lot,"  said  Delamere;  *'  and  the 
bees  must  not  complain.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  labour 
of  man ;  the  parson  tithes  it,  the  nobility  tax  it,  the  Jaw 
fleeces  it,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  government  is  con- 
trived with  the  view  to  the  gratification  of  those  who 
feed  and  fatten  upon  It.     How  can  we  refuse  to  say 

<  Amen'  to  all  thie,  when  the  practice  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacon^  testifies  it  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man  ?*' 

*'  It  is  the  aristocratic  scripture  of  the  rulers  in  Church 
and  State,"  said  Clavering. 

«<  And  their  scriptural  volume  Is  the  Court  Guide,** 
replied  Delamere;  **the  Bible  ia  for  us  of  the  com. 
mons.** 

This  is  nice  dissection. 

About  this  time.  King  William,  "  the  Reform 
Kiog,"  to  whom  the  author  will  not  allow  the 
praise  of  sincerity,  which  has  generally  been 
accorded  to  a  Prince  who  cannot  claim  that  of 
consistency,  had  dismissed  his  Ministers  on  the 
frivolous  pretence  of  the  death  of  old  Earl 
Spencer,  and  dispatched  Master  Hudson  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  in  search  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Clavering,  writing  at  this  time  to  his  friend  Del- 
amere, remarks  of  the  fallen  government : — 

**  The  great  error  of  the  Reform  ministry  was,  that 
with  the  means  before  them  of  fulfilling  the  glorious  task 
they  had  undertaken—  with  the  power  of  the  nation  at 
their  back,  prepared  to  carry  them  triumphantly  through 
—with  the  tenure  of  ofllc^  depending  on  tbemselve%  aa4 
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held  on  tbf  Mty  ttmi  •#  doisf  what  tbej  k»d  oadertaken 
to  dfr— ytt  wltk  all  thite  odTontogcf,  thoy  cbooe  to  driif 
on  in  the  fetters  of  the  lords  of  the  toil,  and  to  ibake  the 
eonfldenee  of  the  people  hy  etrivinf  to  eonciUate  an  enemy 
they  mif  ht  laiely  ha? e  defied. 
This  may  not  be  new,  but  it  it  at  leMt  as  true 

fts  ever.    He  says  again : — 

Id  the  meantime^  the  low  of  office  may  have  the  effect 
of  coDvcrtiDi;  the  Whig  party  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  It  may  teach  them  to  look  hereafter  for  their 
support,  where  slope  it  is  to  he  foand,  in  the  well-earned 
confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people. 

It  has,  as  yetj  done  no  such  thing. 

Among  the  personages  who  figure  and  disap« 
pear,  is  Lady  Milverton,  once  a  distinguished 
beauty  and  star  in  the  fashionable  world ;  mar- 
ried to  a  good-natured  and  indolent  ancient 
earl ;  a  favourite  at  Carlton  House,  rewarded  for 
ber  Platonic  attachment  to  the  Prince  by  »  pen- 
sion,  and,  finally,  a  (lef)otee.  Lady  Milverton, 
when  Time  had  plawed  her  with  bis  clutch,  re- 
nounced a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  which 
bad  already  renounced  her.  Entirely  approving 
the  exposure  of  cant  ia  all  ita  modern  varie- 
ties, whether  moral,  political,  or  religious,  and 
condemning  those  who,  lilce  Lady  Milverton, 
rest  their  characters,  as  members  of  *'  the  religi- 
ous public,"  rather  upon  the  dogmas  of  their 
creed  than  the  excellence  of  their  lives,  we  yet 
cannot  approve  of  the  tone  in  which  this  author 
repeatedly  speaks  of  something  which  he  calls 
^at'M.  But  the  subject  is  better  avoided,  and  we 
shall  aimply  inquire,  laying  aside  Lady  Milver- 
ton's  mystical  jargon,  where,  in  religion,  be  finds 
scope  and  exercise  for  those  higher  faculties  of 
the  mind>  or  rather  portions  of  the  brain,  which, 
as  a  phrenologist,  be  denominates  Veneration* 
Wonder,  and  Hope. 

Lady  Milverton  (we  wish  to  learn  whether,  in 
ber  new  state,  she  gave  up  ber  Carlton  House 
pension)  made  a  convert  of  Lady  Roseneatb,  a 
handsome  woman,  who,  in  tha  early  part  of  her 
married  life,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  engag- 
ing the  attentions  of  a  man  who  availed  himself 
of  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  flattered  and  spoiled  beauty,  to  k^ep  her 
clear  of  the  vortex  near  which  her  indolent  bus* 
band  permitted  her  to  hover.  When  this  Men- 
tor, or  guardian  angel,  by  name  Sir  Eustace 
Leppington,  returned  from  the  Continent,  after 
the  lapse  of  aeveral  years*  he  found  his  fair  friend. 
Lady  Roseneatb,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
ticklish,  if  not  unsafe  ground,  a  widow^  and  a 
saint ;  but  not  forgetful  of  either  the  perils  or 
advantages  of  their  former  connexion.  They 
first  met  by  accident,  on  a  morning  visit  at  Lady 
Clavering's,  whither  the  pious  lady  had  come  to 
solicit  a  subscription  for  some  pious  purpose  or 
another.  She  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  mo* 
notonous  whine  which  she  had  lately  adopted, 
changed  on  the  instant.  She  dreaded  that  Sir 
Eustace,  would  take  her  to  task  for  her  new 
affectations,  as  he  had  ventured  to  do,  though 
with  graceful  gallantry,  for  her  youthful  levi- 
ties. 

She  felt  that  she  had  a  difficait  card  to  play.  Her  re- 
ligions Tiews  were  aoi  of  a  kind  in  which  he  was  likely 
la  sympathisf,    U  this,  sha  jadfod  ri|^f •    No  aaa 


admiffd  moi»  asdsatlf •  m  sitsewisd  mm  hWy,  than 

did  the  Baronet,  that  religion  of  the  heart,  which  displays 
itself  in  doing  good  ;  and  which,  husied  in  contribnting 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  them,  wears  always  that 
cheerfulneu  of  countenance  which  is  refiected  froas  the 
many  happy  faces  which  its  baneTolence  has  lighted  np 
with  smiles.  She  had  been  accustomed  Uk  ipcek  ber  m9^ 
tlinents  to  him  without  reserre  :  and  how  to  ^cepant  to 
h|m  for  the  chaqgf  she  had  recently  undergonSi  vaf  the 
great  difficulty.  In  truth,  had  she  entered  npofi  the  task 
of  examination,  she  would  baye  found  equal  difficulty  ia 
i^ounting  for  it  eren  to  hex  self* 

Sir  Eustaee  visits  hia  former  frtend,  aad,  nfter 
some  preliminary  chat,  thus  comes  to  the  point. 

<<  By  the  way,  I  hear  from  Lady  MilTerton,**  said  Sir 
Eustace,  *^  that  you  have  become  a  member  pf  t|c  *  xcli- 
gious  public;*  Is  it  true?" 

<*  I  ho|>e  it  is.  U  is  to  \^K  I  owe  my  oapfftiioD,'* 
said  Lady  Boseneath. 

« Conrersion,  to  what  ?  What  can  gou  owe  in 
the  way  of  oonTisnion  %q  suph  a.  pttiitaol^  Imbecile  aa 
that  P" 

<<  She  was  once  a  worldly  character,  I  allow ;  hot  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  number  her  with  his  people,  and  she 
from  that  time  became  a  different  creature.'* 

<*  For  heaven's  sahe,  Lady  Hoeeaea^H,  do  not  aacostom 
yourself  to  a  phraseology  that  means  nothing.  It  sonnda 
very  pious,  no  doubt,  to  your  own  ears,  and  to  the  ears 
of  the  fanatics  that  surround  you  ;  but  you  have  no  con- 
ception  how  nauseous  it  is  to  persons  of  rational  and 
sound  mind.  I  will  not  fiattcr  yon— I  ntfer  did,  sad 
I  ^hall  not  begin  now ;  you  have  your  wcakMsset,  and 
always  had  ;  but  you  had  a  fund  of  good  sen^e  and  good 
feeling  at  bottom,  that  ought  to  have  kept  you  clear  of  the 
set  %vith  whiph  you  have  got  entangled.** 

«*  Can  I  then,*'  she  replied,  **  be  too  reHgiosn  P— aad 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  aa  I  not  ta  hoaritaa  to 
it?" 

"Too  good^too  virtuout—too  amiable,  you  cannot 
be,**  rejoined  her  unsparing  qientor;  ^*nor  Is  there  any 
danger  of  it.  As  to  being  too  religious — religion,  to 
have  any  real  value,  most  be  a  habit  of  life^  a  habU 
groM^iug  opt  of  that  constant  desirii  for  tha  advanccnant 
of  human  happiness  on  earth,  which  displays  itself  ia  the 
service  of  our  Icllow-crsatures.    •••••••- 

**  It  really  does  surprise  me,  nay  dear  Lady  Hooeneath, 
that  you  should  he  led  away  by  such  a  weak-minded 
woman  as  Lady  Milverton.  Ko  draft  waa  ever  drawn 
upon  that  woman's  faith,  that  her  credulity  did  noi  boa. 
our.  She  was— while  the  8«Moo  of  foolery  lasted_a 
follower  of  the  renowned  Jo4NKA  8outbcote.  Tha 
was  a  costly  conversion;  she  bought  the  sro/s  of  that  ia^ 
postor  at  a  high  price  :  nor  did  thor  impression  wear  o^ 
till  the  knell  of  Joanna  herself  rung  in  her  ear  the  tid- 
ings of  the  evaporation  of  the  promised  Shiloh  in  a  fit  ef 
the  wind  colic.  Buteren  here,  her  faith  stpod  ita  groand 
to  the  last ;  she  walked  on  foot  at  the  fonffal  of  the 
priestess,  and  has  been  e? er  sinoe  a  startyr  to  a  rheana- 
tism  in  the  kn^t,  which  she  caught  at  the  processioo. 

« In  latcer  times,  she  was  for  a  while  the  constant  at- 
tendant on  the  archmountebank  laviNO.  That  was  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new  phenomeuQU,  when  his 
preaching  tvaa  thronged  from  all  quarters,  and  fools  of 
fashion  elbowed  the  greasy  vulgar  for  a  seat  in  hia  csa- 
gregatlon.  But  hardly  had  thp  Christmas  bdUsan 
tolled  out  the  old  year,  when  tbase  same  fashionabki 
were  the  first  to  laugh  at  their  own  folly  ^  and  oa  a  sodf 
den,  this  cast  troop>horsa  of  the  Scotch  church  lost  sU 
their  larour ;  and  Lady  MUverton*s  laith,  staggered  by 
the  dwindling  away  of  the  disciple^  began  to  look  e«i 
for  a  new  an^or.** 

Much  more  follows,  and  the  Baronet  con- 
tinues : — 

"  It  is  only  our  very  long  frhndship  that  oaald  havf  ia- 
daoed  me  to  touch  upon  a  subject,  which,  bnC  Car  thai,  I 
»hould  have  moat  carefully  avoided ;  hue  haviuf  advened 
to  it,  i  spaak  without  reaerve.  Thcrats  a  stroofer  tcodcacy 
to  enthusuism  in  your  sax  than  in  ouni     nett  aai 
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Uwu  mi  kifttitm  abraff  on  ^  alert  to  take  adran- 
U{e  of  this.  Wherever  tie  in^aginatidn  is  ooQcerned, 
yoaare  more  led  awaf  than  we  aret  Love — which  is 
aaioQf  the  most  innate  and  amiable  of  onr  feelings—is  in 
its  Tiry  natnre  allied  ta  a  pure  and  exalted  devot)on ;  but, 
like  every  soorcp  of  strong  ezfiiement,  if  not  controlled 
If  reflpction — if  not  gnided  by  a  strpn^  and  steady 
nnderstandlng,  may  lead  to  excesses  of  the  very  worst 
kind," 

All  the  Baronet's  diecoorse  will  not  be  found 
quite  so  nnezceptionable  as  this,  or  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remonstrance,  where  Lady  Ro9e- 
Death  candidly  admits  that  her  views  pf  religion 
had  certainly  not  contributed  to  her  peace  of 
mindj  or  cheerfulness  of  spirits ;  that  she  felt 
dark,  alarmed,  and  depressed,  without  knowing 
where  to  look  for  comfort,  and  "  as  if  all  consp- 
lation  were  withdrawn/'  Sir  Eustace  afi$ripa, 
that  this  is  a  state  of  suffering  to  which  real 
Christianity  can  never  give  birth ;  that  it  is  the 
coosequence  of  disordered  nerves,  arising  frpif) 
long-continued  religious  excitement.  The  riesult 
of  such  conversations  may  be  anticipated.  Lady 
Roseoeath  and  Sir  Eustace  are  thrown  together 
in  the  quiet  of  the  country;  old  reminiscenes 
retorn  and  deepen  into  tenderness ;  Sir  Eustace 
finds  a  bride,  and  La^y  Milverton  loses  her  con- 
Tert.  From  such  specimens  of  the  work,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  this  is  no  ordinary  novel. 

Among  the  author's  antipathies,  is  Malthus, 
whose  doctrines  are  represented  in  ''  Tinipn"  in 
their  most  naked  and  repulsive  form,  and  that 
too  by  simply  quoting  the  language  of  the  oracle 
of  Whig  legislators^  and  of  all  of  the  rich  with 
whom  conscience  is  sufficiently  alive  to  whisper 
that  there  is  something  false  and  vicious  in  the 
institutions  of  society  as  they  affect  the  working 
elasees  and  the  poor;  and  that  the  evil  is,  at 
least  in  part,  attributable  to  those  who  monopo- 
lize the  power  of  making  and  administering  the 
lavs.  To  the  population  dogmas  and  poor-law 
canons  of  Mr  Malthus,  as  popularly  expounded 
by  his  disciples,  probably  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, but  certainly  with  very  bad  effects,  we 
confidently  attribute  much  of  thp  discontent,  and 
gloomy  irritation  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
their  growing  alienation  from  capitalists  of  what- 
ever grade.  Let  one  figure  the  indignation  with 
which  an  intelligent  mechanic  or  labourer  could 
peruse  such  passages  of  Idaltbus  as  the  fplLowing 
reproduced  in  *'  Timon  :"^— 

*^  I  shonld  propose,**  says  Malthus,  '<  a  regulation  to  be 
rnsde,  declaring,' that  no  chil«i  bom  from  any  marriage 
ttkiog  place  after  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no 
illefitimace  child  bom  two  years  from  the  same  date, 
thonld  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  And  to  give 
s  awre  general  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  enforce  it 
BMre  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
the  clef  gyman  of  each  parish  shonld,  previously  to  the 
foiemniiation  of  a  marriage,  read  a  short  address  to  the 
parties^  stating  the  strong  obligation  on.every  man  to  sup- 
port his  own  children— the  impropriety,  and  even  immor- 
ality, of  marrying  without  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able 
to  do  this — the  evils  which  had  resulted  to  the  poor 
themselves,  from  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
assiu  by  public  institutions,  in  a  duty  which  ought  to  be 
cidosively  appropriated  to  parents^— and  the  absolote 
nrtrsftity  which  had  at  length  appeared,  qf  abandoning 
all  tuch  inM'ilutions,  on  accimnt  of  their  produciog  effects 
opposite  to  (hose  which  were  intended.  After  the  pub- 
lic B014M  which  I  bft?e  ^oposed^  had  been  given,  and  the 


systewi  ^pooT'laUfs  had  ceased  vith  regard  to  the  rising 
generation,  if  any  man  chose  to  marry  without  a  pro* 
spect  of  being  able  to  support  ^  familyt  he  should  have 

tbe  moft  perfect  liberty  so  to  do. . 

''  All  parish  assistance,  should  be  most  rigidly  denied 
him  ;  and  if  the  hand  of  private  charity  be  stretched  forth 
in  his  relief,  the  Intere&ts  of  humanity  require  that  it 
shonld  be  admipistered  very  sparingly.  He  should  bo 
taught  to  know  that  the  Isws  uf  nature,  which  t^rp  tl|| 
laws  of  God|  bail  dpomed  him  and  his  fami)y  to  ^tanre. 

It  will  not  he  easy,  with  the  manori  and  plee« 
sure  grounds,  the  deer-parks,  ponds,  and  gardens 
Qf  the  rich  proprietor,  or  the  wide  demesnes  of 
tljie  Norman  feudal  lord  in  his  vicinage*  may  with 
even  the  glebe  of  the  parson  under  his  eye,  mnch 
loqger  to  persuade  the  industrious  man  that  it  ie 
the  laws  of  God,  or  of  Nature,  which  <'haT« 
doomed  him  and  his  children  to  starve/'  at  least 
vhile  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work  for  their 
support,  provided  he  can  find  employment.    He 
will  not  easily  believe  that  he  is,  in  the  harsh 
word9  of  Mr  Malthus,  <^  born  into  a  world  idready 
possessed^"  while  he  perceives  the  common  herl- 
tt^e  so  very  unequally  divided.     He  will  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  la«r  of  primogeniture  in 
heaven  as  well  as  on  earth.     If  he  acknowledges 
thi^t  the  MBcurity  of  property  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  society,  which  he  cheerfully  does, 
he  also  knows  that  the  free  diffu$i9n  of  property, 
under  wise  laws,  ranks,  in  every  well-constituted 
community,  next  in  importance ;  that  the  great 
secret  of  legislation  is,  first,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  property,  and,  next,  to  prevent  it  from 
running  into  those  enormous  masses  seen  in  all 
the  European  states,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  primogeniture,  an4  the   manifold 
ramifications  of  aristocratic  power  and  influence. 
That  legislator  performs  but  half  his  duty  who, 
providing  for  the  security  of  property,  does  not, 
at  the  same  time,  ^llow  that  free  distributioi>  of 
property,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sen^e  pf  the 
term,  which  is  reitrained  by  the  entire  system  of 
English  laws,  and  by  usages  stronger  than  the 
laws. 

To  come  hack  to  T^mon :  he  is  ^n  ^dn^rer  qf 
marriage,  rightly  thinking  that 

The  purity  of  public  morals — tlte  only  fiim  basis  of 
national  prosperity — depends  much  more  than  is  generally 
Imagined,  on  the  single  or  married  state  of  the  majority  of 
the  population.  Whatever  causes  operate  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  marriage,  tend,  in  the  same  proportion,  tp  the  in- 
crease of  depravity.  In  England  this  discouragement  is  a 
growing  evil,  and  a  great  one.  Its  demoraltaing  eAicts 
are  daily  spreading  through  ail  ranks  of  the  community! 

According  to  Mr  Malthus,  nature  is  sadly  destitute  of 
wisdom  and  foresight.  Utterly  untaught  in  the  science 
of  political  economy,  she  has  gone  on  producing  and  pro- 
ducing, until  she  has  got  a  greater  number  of  ehildrea 
aboot  her  by  far,  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with,  ti 
is  certainly  not  their  ftult  that  they  have  been  bom  into 
a  world  riready  overcrowded.  They  had  no  voice  in 
their  own  creation ;  and  being  innocent  of  all  Intrusion^ 
onght  not  to  be  punished  as  trespassers.  But  Mr  Malthus 
is  of  a  widely  dtibrent  opinion. 

«<  A  man,"  he  says,  *^  who  is  bora  into  a  world  already 
possessed,  if  he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents, 
on  whom  he  has  a  jnst  demand^  and  if  society  does  not 
want  his  labour,  has  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be  where 
he  is.  Ai  Naturb*s  feoMt  there  it  no  cover  for  hinu 
She  tells  him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  execute  hei^ 
own  orders,  if  he  do  not  work  upon  the  compassion  of 
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tome  of  her  gnesti.  If  (beie  guetti  get  up  and  make  room 
for  him,  other  intmdert  immediately  appear,  demaodiog 
the  nme  I'avuar.  The  report  of  a  proTiaion  for  all  that 
come,  fllla  the  halt  with  numerom  claimanti.  The  order 
and  harmony  of  the  feast  is  disturhed." 

We  believe  that  some  of  these  offensive  pas- 
sages are  softened  or  expunged  from  the  later 
editions  of  the  work  of  Mr  Malthus.  But  this 
is  of  less  consequence,  as  his  doctrines  remain 
unchanged ;  though  some  of  his  disciples  shamed 
them  sadly,  when  they  consented  to  enact  a 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  with  the  hope  that  it 
mightj  among  other  advantages,  restrain  that 
impetuous  current  of  improvident  marriage, 
which,  in  a  country  not  the  best  supplied  with 
food  or  any  other  necessary  of  life,  and  not 
cursed  with  a  poor  law,  that  alleged  encourager 
of  population,  had  fairly  distanced  England  in 
the  race  to  ruin. 

But  it  is  rather  alarm  than  conviction  of  their 
fallacy,  which  has  deterred  many  Members  of 
the  Legislature  from  following  out  the  doctrines 
of  >  Malthus  to  that  extreme  point  which,  some 
among  them  may  fancy,  by  deranging  the  pre- 
sent framework  of  social  life,  or  fairly  overturn- 
ing it,  might  tend  to  settle  society  upon  a  broader 
and  more  equal  basis.  Yet  all  have,  for  some  rea- 
son, shrunk  from  the  experiment  recommended 
by  Malthus,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  edict 
against  the  new-comers. 

Our  author,  perhaps,  takes  Mr  Malthus  at  dis- 
advantage, in  sometimes  treating  his  specula- 
tions or  the  probabilities  of  his  cheerless  princi- 
ple, as  practical  inferences  from  it ;  yet  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  Christian  divine  has 
fairly  laid  himself  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
sceptical  layman,  when^  in  referring  to  the  Mal- 
tbusian  doctrine,  he  says: — 

Forsued  to  their  consequences  they  [the  principles  of 
Malthus]  break  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith.  .  What,  are  the  poor  to  be  taught  that  the  Being 
that  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  lifB^  destined  them 
to  starve,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  had  been  already 
so  lavish  in  the  exercise  of  his  creative  power,  as  to  leave 
them  no  means  of  subsistence  ?  Can  the  most  profane 
exhibition  of  the  Deity  go  beyond  this  ?  Can  his  altri- 
bntes  of  goodness  and  justice  and  mercy  be  brought  more 
strongly  into  doubt  by  any  doctrine  in  the  power  of  in- 
fidelity  to  invent  ?  Is  this  the  conception  we  are  to  form 
orthe  great  God  and  Father  of  all  ?  Is  this  the  character 
In  which  he  U  clothed  in  the  gospel  of  eternal  truth  ? 

•  ■  •  • 

One  would  really  imagine  that  Mr  Malthus  had  never 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  causes  which  have  so  deplor* 
ably  depressed  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  To 
represent  them  as  suffering  by  the  mandate  of  heaven  for 
having  disregarded  the  law  of  population  by  marrying 
when  the  market  for  labour  was  overstocked,  and  when 
they  ought  therefore  to  have  known  that  a  decree  of  na. 
tuxe  had  doomed  all  new-comen  to  starve,  was  to  preach 
a  doctrine  the  most  false  and  shameless  that  waa  ever 
palmed  upon  the  public  credulity.  It  was,  no  doubt,  ex- 
tremely acceptable  to  the  mass  of  government  function, 
aries  to  be  thus  purified  from  all  the  odium  arising  from 
profligate  expenditure  and  vidons  legislation.  It  was 
well  pleasing  to  the  whole  race  of  rank  and  wealth  that 
the  working  classes  should  understand  firom  ecclesiastical 
authority  that  at  great  Nature's  feast  there  was  no  cover 
for  any  one  not  provided  with  an  admission  ticker.  It 
was  to  thrm  « tidings  of  great  joy**  that,  the  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty  had  been  hitherto  misunderstood ;  that 
the  Tiverse  gf  what  we  had  been .  hitherto  taught  was  the 


troth,  and  that  »  ho  hath  filled  the  Wo%  with  gsed  tliiagi, 

and  the  hungry  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 


«• 


After  noticing  the  temporary ^>snfirering  pro- 
duced by  machinery  suddenly  superseding  human 
labour,  our  author  argues  thus  justly  and  hu- 
manely ;  and  how  often  must  such  arguments  be 
repeated,  ere  they  take  effect ! 

To  the  political  economist,  who  looki  only  to  the  in. 
creased  power  of  production,  and  to  the  oonsequeat  cheap. 
ness  of  the  articles  produced,  there  is  ample  room  for  ad- 
miration and  thankfulness;  but  the  feeling  is  far  difE^vnt 
with  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  hiead.  When  one  of 
this  distressed  number  appeals  to  our  humanity  for  relief, 
it  were  surely  a  harsh  answer,  and  such  as  no  man  of 
humanity  would  give,  to  dismiss  him  in  the  above  laa* 
guage  of  Mr  Malthas.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  look  at 
the  improved  wealth  of  the  Capitaliste — we  muet  look 
alao  at  the  deteriorated  condition  of  those  whose  loc  is 
labour.  This  class  it  is,  that  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people ;  and  when,  from  whatever  cause,  the  demand 
for  the  labour  of  a  great  portion  of  them  ceases,  it  b  in 
vain  you  tell  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  Malthoftaa 
economists,  that  it  is  God*s  will  that  they  and  their  fami. 
lies  should  starve.  They  will  turn  with  bitter  scorn  from 
such  a  doctrine.  They  are  too  well  informed  of  the  cauaet 
of  their  depressed  and  miserable  condition  to  be  doped 
by  this  new  divinity.  They  will  point  to  the  general 
diifusion  of  prosperity  in  France  within  the  lasc  forty 
years,  occasioned  by  the  tale  qf  the  national  rfciniai 
The  diffusion  of  landed  property — no  longer  engrossed  by 
the  great  territorial  monopolists,  the  clergy  and  the 
noblesse — distributed  the  means  of  health,  comfort,  and 
independence  among  the  mass  of  the  peasantry,  that, 
under  the  former  system,  had  toiled  to  bring  wealth  to 
their  task.niasters,  while  they  themselvee  almost  w:inted 
subsistence.  When  Henry  VIII.  seised  the  overgrown 
possessions  of  the  church, — dealt  them  out  in  lots  among 
his  nobility,  according  to  his  loyal  will  and  pleasure — 
and  empied  the  contents  of  the  alms-basket  into  his  own 
lap — the  result  of  all  this  was  called  **  a  ghriaus  rr/wr* 
motion/^ 

Ids  vain  to  imagine  that  the  working dasaee  will  cmw 
tentedly  endure  the  privation  and  misery  which  grow  out 
of  the  present  system  of  things.  If  their  rulers  take  no 
effective  steps  to  improve  It,  they  will  work  out  the  core 
in  a  way  of  their  own ;  they  will  do  it  silently  and  pffo> 
gressively,  but  they  will  do  it  with  an  oneify  that  the 
laws  cannot  cope  with.  There  is  no  oonstitntod  anthor- 
ity  of  the  few  that  can  put  down  the  combination  of  the 
million  linked  together  by  a  unity  of  pnrpoee  and  of  action, 
and  bent  upon  rescuing  themselves  ftvm  opprearion  and 
debasement.  As  to  machinery,  considered  in  the  abstract, 
its  use  and  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  ....  The  productive  power  of  machinery 
may  go  on  increasing,  till  at  last  mum  becomes  on  sm^ro* 
ductive  power.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  this  aiate,  the 
more  strongly  will  the  working-dsMes  be  drawn  to  seek 
other  sources  of  subsistence.  They  will  ngard  ike  pie^ 
sent  system  qf  social  order  as  well  soited  to  Ike  descend 
ants  of  those  who  **came  in  with  the  Conqoenr;'^  bat 
quite  unsuitable  to  the  change  whidi  time  has  wiought 
in  the  condition  of  society.  They  will  not  oonsat  lo 
live  under  a  system  in  whidi  the  provident  legalatloos  ef 
nature  are  repealed,  which  tells  then  that  lAesr  lofoor 
is  not  wantedf  that  the  earth*s  produce  Sa  already  appro- 
priated,  and  that  to  starve  is  the  punishment  joatly  das 
to  their  intrusion.  They  know.— let  Mr  Maltkna  and 
his  disciples  say  what  they  may— that  to  ssake  the  Uv 
of  nature  chargeable  with  all  the  luflMngs  of  the  ill.fed 
peasantry  and  operatives  of  England,  it  an  insnlt  and  a 
mockery.  The  laws  of  nature,  considered  in  Ikor  itla. 
tion  to  the  human  species,  have  in  view  only  one  cooi- 
mon  end — their  preservation  and  their  hapfincas. 

To  such  passages  in  "Timon"  we  gire  our 
cordial  and  unreserved  approbation ;  and,  more- 
over, rejoice  to  find  them  in  a  work  which,  from 
its  form  and  title>  is  likely  to  find  a  way  intt 
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tki  dm  ^hioh  most  urgently  requires  illutni- 
Dation  upon  such  subjects.  That  the  work  does 
oot  sltogether  consist  of  what,  to  the  majority 
of  this  clasSy  may  savour  of  dull  monotonous 
dkqaisition,  we  shall  shew  by  an  extract  from 
g  DsrratiTe^  purporting  to  be  drawn  up  from 
the  diary  kept  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  the 
PrineesB  herself,  which,  whether  actually  of  this 
exact  origin,  has  the  appearance  of  being  substan- 
tially correct.  That  it  was  really  drawn  up  by  the 
Princess  is,  indeed,  disproved  by  the  document 
itself.  For  example,  she  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
"iate  Duke  of  Gloucestbr,"  whom  the  Princess 
of  Wales  predeceased  by  mere  than  a  dozen 
jeaiB.  The  opening  anecdote,  regarding  Mrs 
Rtzherbert,  is  a  little  problematical ;  but,  as  it 
coald  only  be  obtained,  by  the  Princess,  from 
heansT,  this  does  not  impeach  the  authenticity 
of  the  statement  of  those  events  in  which  she 
vag  personally  concerned. 

"The  8th  of  April,  which  wai  the  day  of  the  marrisfe 
ef  the  Prinee  and  Princeei  of  Wales,  the  Prince  rode  out 
ttrly  in  the  moming  to  Panon^s  Green,  where  Mrs  Pitz- 
btfbert  at  that  time  had  a  Tilla.  He  watted  the  oppor- 
tmtj  when  her  carriage  wonld  pass,  to  stop  it,  and  to 
kveioBie  conTersation  with  her.  At  length  the  carriage 
ame ;  be  stopped  it,  and  addressing  her,  said :  <  I  am 
ftill  a  free  man  :  now  or  nerer  you  must  be  reconciled  to 
me ;  I  ahull  not  marry  if  you  yield  to  my  wishes.**  Mrs 
Fiizlicrbert  did  not  gi?e  any  answer,  hut  ordered  her 
pottiliea  to  drive  on.  The  Prince  then  went  to  the 
Qaeeo,  and  assured  her  that  he  felt  himself  the  most  un. 
bftppy  being  in  the  world,  to  be  obliged  to  mnrry  :  bat  as 
mattcn  stood  at  that  time,  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The 
poblic  are  but  too  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  ebriety 
ia  which  the  rest  of  that  day  was  passed.  After  the 
Prinopss  had  been  a  month  at  Carlton  House,  it  then 
bnnf  arranged  that  the  Ladies  were  to  take  their  waiting 
by  turns,  Lady  Jersey  asked  an  audience  on  the  evening 
Wfere  her  period  of  waiting  was  over— she  fell  at  the 
Prineeis'k  knees,  and  assured  her  of  her  innocence,  and 
tnuted  that  the  Princess  would  not  believe  a  word  of  the 
acaodalous  reports  that  had  been  spread  against  her— that 
the  poblic  had  even  been  so  unjust  to  her  as  to  accuse  her 
of  being  with  child  by  the  Prince  of  Wales :  she  cried 
bitterly,  and  the  Princess  assured  her  in  return  that  she 
BCTfr  should  have  supposed  that  either  the  Qn^n  or  the 
Prince  would  have  placed  her  about  the  Princess,  if  there 
bad  existed  the  least  foundation  for  the  report  she  had 
new  informed  the  Princess  of,  and  that  the  Princess  had 
till  that  time  been  quite  unaware  of  Lady  Jer8ey*s  giiua- 
/ioa.  Lady  Jersey,  though  not  in  waiting,  was  still  pre- 
iBit  at  partiea,  at  dinner  and  supper,  in  the  country. 
The  Prince  had  at  that  time  a  house  in  Hampshire,  of 
vbieh  the  name  was  Camshot,  where  the  Prince  and 
Priaecss  and  Lady  Jersey  sometimes  were  for  a  week  or 
tcs  dajB.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Jersey,  Lord 
CbolaModeley,  Mr  Poynta,  Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  Ck>1. 
Leifb,  Mr  Knyvetf,  General  Hammond,  See,  &c.  The 
chief  amusement  was  long  rides  on  horseback,  visiting  all 
the  country  houtea  in  the  vicinity,  dining  very  late,  and 
•opping  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  gentlemen 
vtre  iatoaieatcd  day  after  day :  parties  were  frequently 
Bsde  alter  some  of  the  field-days  of  the  10th  Httssara,  to 
dine  at  the  Boah,  at  Staines,  with  the  oiBcen;  no  other 
lady  present  except  Lady  Jersey.  This  was  the  usual 
traia  of  life^  from  the  month  of  April  till  the  month  of 
Jttse  the  same  year. 

''The  17th  of  June,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  also  Lady  Jersey,  settled  at  Brighton  till  the  month 
of  November.  They  at  first  lodged  at  a  Mr  Hamilton's 
boose,  as  the  Pavilion  was  undergoing  some  reparation, 
the  plan  then  being  that  Lady  Jersey  shonld  live  in  the 
lower  apartments  at  the  Pavilion  ;  a  staircate  communis 
t'infwUh  ike  Pr%nc§\  bedroom  wa$  then  erected  Sm^ 


the  Princess  living  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Pavilion.* 
Till  that  period  Lady  Jersey  had  been  dvil  and  attentive 
to  the  Prinoesa :  but  from  the  moment  ahe  began  to  take 
poesesslon  of  the  Pavilion,  she  began  to  be  so  uncivil, 
arrogant,  and  impertinent,  that  everybody  who  witnessed 
her  behaviour  in  society  towards  the  Princess,  was  shocked 
and  enraged  against  her.  In  October,  she  left  the  Pavi- 
lion,  and  took  a  house  upon  the  Steyne  for  her  confine, 
ment.  The  Princess  found  herself  under  the  necessity  to 
be  Godmother,  on  being  asked  by  Lord  Jersey  for  that 
honour.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Leeds,  were  the  two  other  sponsors. 

*^  Lady  Jersey's  insolent  behaviour  continued  daily  to 
increase,  as  did  the  Prince's  inclrility  and  cold  treatment 
towards  the  Princess.  The  Princeu  then  requested  to 
have  an  explanation  with  the  Prince,  which  was  at  first 
denied ;  but  Lady  Jersey  insisted  upon  it,  and  at  length 
the  interview  toolc  place  in  the  preeence  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Cholmondeley.  The  Princess  wished  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Prince's  incivility  towards  her,  and 
who  was  the  person  to  whom  she  owed  this  slighting 
treatment  The  Prince's  answer  was  that  the  Princess 
did  nothing  but  complain  against  Lady  Jersey— that  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  were  only  the  Princess's  oomm 
pantonx,— that  they  should  never  take  the  loat/ta^  except 
upon  great  occasions — but  the  Bedchamber  women  were 
those  who  should  take  the  waiting  constantly ; — that 
Lady  Jersey  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Prince's — that  the 
Princess  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  he  had  choaen  a  per- 
son of  such  rank  and  distinction  for  his  society,  as  other- 
wise  the  Prince  would  be  much  seldomer  in  the  Princess's 
society. 

**  The  event  of  the  intercepted  lettere  which  Dr  Ran- 
dolph was  to  have  taken  to  Brunswick,  to  the  Duks  and 
Duchess,  next  took  place.  Their  contents  were  to  in- 
form them  of  the  treatment  the  Princess  experienced  from 
the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  Lady  Jersey  ;  and  the  Pr incesi 
understood  that  these  letters  had  been  laid  open  to  the 
Queen,  and  she  found  in  them  her  own  character  painted 
after  nature.  The  Princess  was  unaware  of  this  treaeherff^ 
that  her  lettere  had  been  thus  broke  open,  until  she  came 
to  town  at  the  end  of  November,  when  the  late  Duke  of 
Glouc ESTER  informed  her  of  this  most  unheard-of  pro- 
ceeding. 

<<  In  the  year  1796,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  Princeu 
Charlottx  was  bom;  from  that  period  the  Prince 
hardly  ever  came,  except  once  a  month,  to  dine  with  the 
Princess,  which,  the  preceding  year,  the  Prince  had  dona 
every  day.  The  Princess  was  then  obliged  to  dine  alnne 
with  the  I^dy-in-waiting,  as  the  Prince  would  not  aUow 
that  ehe  shonld  invite  anybody  to  her  eoeiety  ;  which  oc* 
casioned,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  correspondence  between 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  Lady  Jersey  then  having  re- 
sumed her  waiting,  it  being  her  turn.  In  the  course  of 
the  preceding  winter,  just  at  the  period  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  birth,  a  Mtrange  cireumetance  occurred.  All 
the  jewels  of  which  the  Prince  bad  made  a  present  to  the 
Princess,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  used  to  be  alwaya 
placed  in  the  Prince's  bedchamber,  on  account  of  safety, 
as  Her  room  was  below,  and  there  were  no  strong  boxea 
to  keep  them  in.  Whenever  the  Princess  had  occasion 
for  them,  they  were  brought  by  the  Prince's  page,  Mr 
Despargnot ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  jewels  ware 
returned  in  the  evening.  One  day  the  Princcso  sent  for 
the  jewel  box,  and  missed  from  it  a  vary  handsome  set  of 
pearl  bracelets,  with  diamond  clasps,  worth  £1000.  She 
sent  immediately  for  Lord  Cholmondeleyy  and  requested 
him  to  malie  an  immediate  inquiry  of  Mr  Despargnot : 
he  assured  Lord  Cholmondeley,  that  he  alwaya  very  care- 
fully deposited  them  in  a  small  green  box,  but  that  the 
PaiMCC  of  Wales  had  desired  him  to  give  them  to  Him^ 
as  he  desired  to  make  some  alteration  in  them  i^that  he 
had  given  them  in  charge  to  Lady  Jereey  ;  and  the  pearl 
bracelets  never  came  to  daylight  again :  but  the  Princeai 
saw  them  afterwards  worn  by  Lady  Jereey,  though  she 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  it.  The  same  late  happened 
to  the  iocs  which  the  Prince  had  given  the  Princess  for 
her  trovBteau ;  they  consisted  of  trimmings  made  from 
the  ruffles  the  Prince  had  formerly  worn  on  great  public 
occasions ;  one  of  the  Princess's  gowo%  had  already  beeq 
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trimmtd  with  it,  aod  litd  aren  bctn  worn ;  wben  ont 
day,  when  ib«  wai  |o  go  to  Windior,  and  wanted  toma 
lace  to  trim  a  drai«  witb,  the  found  that  tht  tphofe  h$ji 
wa$  fQn€,  and  nmffhmrc  to  bf  found  ;  f nd  the  dreeeer  ae^ 
•urtd  her*  that  within  a  week  the  box  bad  been  fetched 
away  bjr  the  Prine^'t  page,  Sandbagcn*  The  Princeaa,  at 
dinner,  asked  the  Prince  for  what  purpose  the  box  had 
been  taken  away  to  hif  room  ;  be  answered,  *  That  boy 
it  ffiine  ;  by  some  mistake  the  }ace  had  been  placed  in 
in  your  wardrobe.*  The  Princess  said,  *  tha^  Afr  nqmo 
was  upon  t/,  and  that  some  of  her  dresses  were  already 
trimmed  with  it ;  that  the  was  sorry  for  tba  mistalce,  bi|( 
could  not  imagine  what  bad  occasionad  it  ;**  and  the  mat- 
ter ended,  by  her  tending  $ht  renwifUng  hag  from  off  her 
gowne  to  the  Pbivce/* 

VTe  shall  no  farther  pursue  these  scandalous 
and  court  auacdotes,  and  the  details  of  the 
wretched  and  weary  life  of  the  Princess^  exposed 
to  continual  harassment,  irritation^  and  insult^ 
though  they  whet  curiosity  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  work ;  which  may  probably  be  a 
joint-stock  concern,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  had 
this  part  of  its  materials  furnished  by  a  different 
party. 

Duelling,  the  moral  code  of  Faley,  the  ano- 
molous  Protestant  Church  of  Catholic  Ireland, 
clerical  Magistracy,  the  New  Poor  Law^  and 
many  other  topics,  are  incidentally  discussed 
in  the  course  of  this  singular  work ;  with  which 
there  is  also  interspersed  much  elegant,  and 
occasionally  profound  criticism  on  the  fine  arts, 
and  on  elegant  literature.  Among  the  author's 
idiosyncrasies,  is  an  overweening  admiration  for 
Byron,  not  alone  the  poet^  but  the  man  such  as 
])e  was,  and  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  an  equal 
admiration  of  Shelley,  the  pure  in  life  and  gen- 
tle in  mind,  whose  opinion  of  B3rronjthe  man,  wa^ 
much  less  favourable,  though^  with  the  most 
indulgent  disposition,  he  surely  possessed  far 
better  opportunities  of  observing  and  forming 
a  correct  judgment  of  Byron  than  any  other 
friend,  Moore  not  excepted?  Next  to  Siiak- 
epeare,  Byron  is  placed;  while  the  galaxy  of 


eminent  men  who  have  illualralad  tke  age  ii 
passed  over  without  notiee,  save  that  Soett  ii 
selected  as  Byron's  foil,  to  be  unmercifully  cos- 
demned  as  an  author,  and  not  over-rated  si  an 
indiFidual.  **  In  the  opinion  of  Edward  CUver- 
ingi  there  was  more  of  moral  effect  in  the  Childe 
Harold,  than  in  all  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott  takeu  together."  Sir  Walter's  characUn 
are  **  the  creatures  of  Scott,  and  not  of  Nature. 
They  benefit  us  nothing  in  our  intercourse  witk 
man  as  he  is."  ^*  Whether  we  are  amused  by 
reading  a  novel  of  Sir  Walter's,  or  listening  to  s 
musical  snuff-box,  the  effect  ia  the  same:  wears 
no  wiser  at  the  end  of  the  volume  than  at  the 
end  of  the  tune."  These,  and  auph  like  unqaa- 
lified  opinipns,  disparage  the  author's  judgiaeot 
on  every  other  point.  The  great  failing  of  Sir 
Walter  is  represented  as  his  love  of  gain :  but  by 
the  mystification  with  which  we  every  dajr  see  a 
man's  Parliamentary,  distipguiriiedlVoin  hit  per- 
sonal, morals  or  honour,  we  are  let  to  know,  that, 
after  all.  Sir  Walter's  "  besetting  sin  applies  to 
him  only  as  an  author ;  and  neither  interferes 
withj  nor  obscures  his  good  qualities  as  a  ssaa." 
These  nice  distinctions  between  the  author  co- 
vetous of  gain,  and  the  man  receiving  it,  come 
oddly  enough  from  a  writer  who  delights  in 
trampling  upon  that  hollow  pr  conveotiooal 
morality  which  is  at  present  so  much  in  vegve. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  either  a  less  despicable 
character  than  he  is  represented  in  the  body  of 
these  strictures,  or  worse  thai^  h^  is  made  out, 
in  the  meaningless  eompliinentary  aenteace  ¥iUi 
which,  after  being  weighed  against  Byron,  he  is 
finally  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  of  Timon. 

But  it  is  full  time  the  latter  werf»  dismissed 
from  our  tribunal ;  which  we  now  dn,  ovjerlook- 
ing  all  his  failings  of  dogmatism  and  occasiooai 
triteness,  for  the  sake  of  the  prevailing  excellfst 
tendencies  of  his  work,  as  much  as  for  the  liter- 
ary accomplishment  which  it  displays. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  LABfBTON  WOEM. 


THE  SINNING. 

It  is  the  joyful  Easter  mora, 
And  the  belle  ring  loud  and  clear, 

Sonnding  the  holy  diiy  of  reit 
Through  the  quiet  vale  of  Wear. 

Forth  at  ita  eonnd,  from  his  etately  ball. 
Hath  tho  Lord  of  Lambton  come, 

With  ItDight  and  equire,  in  rich  attire^ 
Page,  eencechal,  and  groom* 

The  white-hairM  peasant  and  hie  dame 
Have  left  their  woodland  cot : 

CbUdren  of  toil  and  poverty, 
Their  cares  and  toil  ibrgot. 

And  bttzom  youth  and  baabful  maid, 

In  holiday  array, 
Thro*  verdant  gUUe  and  greenwood  shade, 

To  Brigfool  bend  thtir  way* 


And  Boon  within  its  eacred  dome 
Their  wandering  steps  are  sUyed; 

The  bell  is  rung,  the  mass  is  sang. 
And  the  solemn  prayer  is  prayed* 

put  why  did  Lambtoa*s  yoathfnl  heir 
Not  mingle  with  the  throng  ? 

And  why  did  be  not  bend  his  knoi^ 
Nor  join  in  the  holy  aong  P 

Oh,  Lambton*e  heir  is  a  wicked  maa ! 

Alilce  in  word  and  deed ; 
He  makes  a  jest  of  pealm  and  priest. 

Of  the  At e  and  the  Creed. 


He  lores  the  fight ;  he  lorrs  the  chan; 

lie  loves  each  kind  of  ain ; 
But  the  holy  chuich,  from  year  to  year. 

He  is  not  foand  withii^ 
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And  LtnlitMi'c  htitf  at  t1i«  matin  vt^w. 

Or  the  Tctper^  it  not  wens 
And  on  this  day  of  mt  and  peaca 

He  hath  donpcil  his  coat  of  grean ; 

AndU  vith  hia  creal  ilvoff  on  bia  haaky 

Hit  light  rod  in  hii  band* 
Down  hj  the  tide  of  the  sh^dy  Wear 

He  took  hit  loiialx  itand. 

There  wee  no  wmnd  but  the  ynebiog  itiaain ; 

The  little  birds  were  still, 
Aa  if  ibaj  bitev  that  Lambton'i  hair 

Was  doing  a  daed  of  ilL 

Many  a  salmon  and  speckled  trout 

Through  the  quiet  waters  glide; 
But  they  all  sought  the  deepest  pooIs» 

Their  golden  scales  to  htda. 

Thf  aoft  nreat  irind  just  rippled  the  biaak> 

And  the  clouds  flew  gently  byf 
And  gleamrd  the  «un..'(was  a  lovaly  day 

To  the  eager  flsher^s  eye. 

He  thraw  his  line,  of  the  costly  tiyine, 

Across  the  gentle  stream  ; 
Upon  its  top  the  dno-flies  drop 

Lightly  as  childhood*s  dream. 

Again,  again^but  all  in  vain. 

In  the  shallow  or  the  deep ; 
Ko  trout  rose  to  bis  cunning  bait ; 

He  heard  no  salmon  leap. 

And  now  he  wandered  east  the  straaui, 

And  now  he  wandered  west ; 
He  lought  each  bank  or  hanging  bush 

Which  Ashas  lore  tba  best. 

But  vain  was  all  his  skilful  art; 

Vain  was  each  deep  disguise ; 
Vain  waa  alike  the  Taried  bait. 

And  Tain  the  mimic  fliee. 

When,  tired  and  Tezad,  the  caatla  bell 

Rung  out  the  hour  of  dine, 
«Now,**  said  the  Limbton's youthful  heir, 

**  A  weary  lot  is  mine. 

**  For  six  long  hours,  this  April  mom. 

My  line  in  valu  Tre  cast ; 
But  one  more  throw,  come  weal  come  wo, 

For  this  shall  be  the  last*' 

He  took  from  his  bsg  a  maggot  worm, 

That  bait  of  high  renown ; 
Hii  line  wheeled  quickly  through  the  air, 

Then  sunk  ip  the  water  down. 

When  ha  drew  it  out,  hia  ready  hand 
With  no  quivering  motion  shook. 

For  neither  lalmon,  trout,  nor  gsd, 
Had  fattened  on  hia  hook. 

But  a  Uttla  thing,  a  atrange  formad  thingi 

Like  a  piece  of  muddy  weed  ; 
But  like  no  fish  that  swims  the  etraaa, 

Nor  anght  that  crawla  the  maad. 

T waa  scana  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

Its  colour  the  darkest  green ; 
And  on  its  rough  and  scaly  back 

Two  littlfl  fins  were  seen. 

It  had  a  lang  and  painted  enontt 
Like  the  mouth  of  the  slimy  eel. 

And  ita  white  and  looeely  hanging  jaws, 
Twelre  pin-like  teeth  reveal. 

It  had  sharp  daws  npon  its  feet. 

Short  ears  npon  its  head, 
A  joiBtad  tail,  and  qnick  bright  ayee» 

That  gleamed  of  a  fiery  red. 

**An  ebon  the  prize,**  said  the  waary  aright, 
**  For  which  1  have  spent  my  time ; 

For  which  I  have  toii*d  till  the  hour  of  poon, 
Since  nng  tl^  matia  .^biagk*' 


Frop  thaaide  of  tha  dall,  a  cryital  f^ 

Sends  its  waten  bubbHpg  by ; 
«<  Rest  therp,  thou  ugly  tiny  e)f, 

Either  to  liye  Qf  di^." 

He  thrpvr  it  in,  and  when  ^e^t,  he  came^ 

He  saw,  to  hit  surpritai 
It  was  a  foot  i^nd  a  half  in  Isngtii  f 

It  had  grown  fo  much  in  si^e. 
And  iu  wings  were  long,  far-itretched  and  strongi 

And  ittdder  ware  its  eyai^ 


THE  CaRSB. 

But  Lambton*s  heir  is  an  si  tared  inan  ; 

At  the  church  on  bended  knee. 
Three  tim««  a  day  he  was  wont  to  pr^y  ; 

And  now  he*«  beyond  the  sea. 

He  has  done  penance  for  his  sins* 

He  has  drank  of  a  sainted  well ; 
He  hris  joined  the  band  from  the  Holy  I^and 

To  chase  the  Infidel. 

Where  host  met  host,  and  strife  raged  moft, 

His  sword  flatbed  high  and  bri|{bt; 
Where  force  met  force,  he  winged  his  course, 

The  foiemost  in  the  fight. 

Where  be  tafv  on  high  th*  OriflaiQme  fly. 

His  onward  path  he  bore; 
And  the  Paynim  knight,  and  tbe  Saraceui 

Lay  Weltering  in  their  gore. 

Or  in  the  joust,  or  tournament, 

or  all  that  Viiliant  band. 
When,  with  lance  in  re»t,  he  forward  proft. 

Who  could  the  i^iock  withstand? 

Pure  was  his  fame,  unstained  his  shield ; 

A  merciful  man  waa  he ; 
The  friend  of  the  weak,  he  raised  not  his  hand 

'Gainst  a  fallen  enemy. 

Thus  on  the  plaioa  of  Palastipa 

He  gained  a  uigh.ty  name. 
And,  full  of  kMmpi^  and  renown, 

To  the  home  of  his  childhood  cau^e. 

But  when  he  cam^  to  hia  fiither*e  l^nds. 

No  cattle  weie  grazing  there  ; 
The  grass  in  the  mead  waa  unmown  and  rough, 

And  the  fields  untitled  and  bare. 

And  whan  ha  came  tp  his  father's  hall. 

He  wondered  wbat  might  ail ; 
Ilia  sire  but  coolly  welcomed  him. 

And  his  sisters'  cheeks  ifrere  pale. 

<*  I  come  from  tha  flgbtv**8aid  the  Ged-Pnm  Knight; 

<*  1  in  savage  lands  did  roam  : 
Put  where'er  it  be,  tbey  welcome  me^ 

Save  in  my  own  lovei  home. 

*'  Now  why,  now  why,  this  frozen  pbaer  f 

What  is  it  that  may  ail  ? 
Why  tremble  thus,  my  father  dear  ?-^ 

My  sister,  why  so  pale  ?" 

f<  Oh,  sad  and  wpful  has  been  our  Ipt, 

Whilst  thou  wast  fax  away; 
For  a  mighty  dragou  hath  hithier  oai^aa 

And  uken  up  its  stay  : 
At  night  or  mom  it  sieepeth  not, 

But  watcheth  for  ita  prey. 

«  >Tis  ten  cloth  yarde  in  length ;  its  h«a 

Is  of  the  darkest  green ; 
And,  on  its  rough  and  scaly  back. 

Two  strong  black  wiuKS  are  seen. 


'<  It  bath  a  long  and  pointed  snout,^ 

Like  the  mighty  crucudile; 
And,  from  its  grinning  javri»  atand  Qui 

Its  teeth  in  horrid  filik 
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<<  It  ImA  OB  nch  roand  mid  webbed  Ibot 
Poar  tbarp  and  hooked  dawt ; 

And  iu  jointed  tall,  with  heaTj  tnil, 
Ortr  the  f  round  it  drewi. 

**  It  hmth  two  rough  and  hftiry  etn 

Upon  iti  bony  heed  t 
Ite  cyee  thine  like  the  winter  imi« 

Feorfiily  and  darkly  red. 

**  Tti  roar  it  loud  as  the  eannon*i  eoond. 
Bet  ahorter,  and  more  ihrilL ; 

It  rollii  with  many  a  heary  bound. 
Onward  from  hill  to  hill. 

**  And  each  morn,  at  the  matin  chime^ 

It  seeki  the  lorely  Wear ; 
And»  at  the  noontide  bell, 

It  gorges  its  fill,  then  seeks  the  hill 
Where  springs  the  crystal  well. 

**  No  knight  has  e*er  returned  who  dared 

The  monster  to  aseail. 
Though  he  struck  oif  an  ear  or  limb, 

Or  lopt  its  jointed  toil, 
Its  severed  limbe  again  unite^ 

Strong  ae  the  iron  mail. 

**  My  horses^  and  sheep,  and  all  my  kine, 
The  rarenous  beast  hath  killed ; 

With  oxen  and  deer,  from  fu  and  near. 
Its  hungry  maw  is  filled. 

nris  hence  the  mead  is  unmown  and  long. 
And  the  com  fields  are  untllled. 

^*  My  son,  to  hail  thee  here  in  health 

My  rery  heart  is  glad ; 
But  thou  hast  heard  our  tole— >and  lay. 

Canst  thou  wonder  that  we*re  sad  ?*' 


THE  ASSOILING. 

And  sorrowful  was  Lambton*s  heir: 

«  My  sinful  act,**  said  he^ 
<*  Thie  rurse  hath  on  the  country  brought ; 

Be  it  mine  to  set  it  free.** 

Deep  In  the  dell,  in  a  ruined  hut. 

Par  from  the  homes  of  men, 
There  dwelt  a  witch  the  peasants  called 

Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

Twas  a  dark  night,  and  the  stormy  wind 

Howled  with  a  hollow  moan, 
As  through  tangled  oopeewood,  bush,  and  briar, 

He  sought  the  aged'erone. 

She  sat  on  a  low  and  three-legged  stool, 
.  Beside  a  dying  Are ; 
As  he  lifted  the  latch  she  stirred  the  brands, 
And  the  smoky  flame  btsied  higher. 

She  was  a  woman  weak  and  old, 

Her  form  was  bent  and  thin ; 
And,  on  her  lean  and  shrivelled  hand, 

She  rested  her  pointed  chin. 

He  entered  with  fear,  that  dauntless  man. 

And  spake  of  all  his  need : 
He  gave  her  gold ;  he  asked  her  aid, 

How  best  he  might  succeed. 

«  Clothe  the^**  said  she,  <<  in  armour  bright, 

In  mail  of  glittering  sheen. 
All  studded  o*er,  behind  and  before, 

With  raaors,  sharp  and  keen : 

^  And  take  in  thy  hand  the  trusty  brand 

Which  thou  bore  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  make  to  the  Virgin  a  solemn  tow. 

If  she  grant  thee  rictory. 
What  meeu  thee  first,  wh«i  the  itrilb  Si  o*«r. 

Her  olMnc  shaU  be,*" 


Ho  went  to  the  fight,  in  armour  bright 

Equipped,  flrom  hnd  to  heel; 
His  gorget  doeed,  and  his  riior  shut. 

He  seemed  a  form  of  steel. 

But  with  raior  blades^  all  sharp  and  kesa, 

The  mail  was  studded  o>r ; 
And  his  long  tried  and  trusty  brand 

In  his  greared  hand  be  hom. 

He  made  to  the  Virgin  a  solemn  tow. 

If  she  granted  rictory, 
What  met  him  first  on  his  hoaseward  pith 

Her  sacrifice  should  be. 

He  told  his  sire,  when  he  heard  the  hon, 

To  slip  his  faTOurite  hound  s 
'TwiU  quickly  seek  its  master*a  aide 

At  the  accustomed  sound. 

Porwaid  he  treads^  with  measured  step, 

To  meet  his  foe,  alone. 
While  the  first  beams  of  the  nMNming  son 

On  his  mauy  armour  shone. 

The  monster  slept  on  an  island  crag. 

Lulled  by  the  rushing  Wear, 
Which  eddy*d  turbid  at  the  bOM, 

Though  elsewhere  smooth  and  clear. 

It  lay  in  repoee;  iU  wings  wore  flat, 

Its  ears  fell  on  its  head, 
Its  legs  stretched  out,  and  drooped  Us  snoot. 

But  ita  eyee  were  fiery  red. 

Little  fesred  he,  that  armed  knight, 

As  he  left  the  rocky  shore ; 
And  in  his  hand,  prepared  for  fight, 

His  unsheathed  sword  he  bore. 

As  he  plunged  in,  the  water's  splash 

The  monster  startling  hears  ; 
It  spreads  its  wings,  and  the  Talley  rings, 

Like  the  clash  of  a  thousand 


It  bristled  up  its  scaly  back. 

Curled  high  ita  jointed  tail. 
And  ready  stood,  with  grinning  teeth, 

The  hero  to  assail ; 

Then  sprung  at  the  knight  with  all  Ita  might, 

And  its  foamy  teeth  it  gnashed ; 
With  ita  jointed  tail,  like  a  thraahcr*k  fi^ 

The  flinty  rock  it  lashed. 

But  quick  of  eye,  and  swift  of  foot. 

He  guarded  the  attack ; 
And  dealt  his  brand  with  skilful  hand 

Upon  the  dragon*s  back. 

Again,  again,  at  the  knight  it  flew{ 

The  fight  was  long  and  sore: 
He  broTely  stood,  nor  dropped  his  sword 

Till  he  could  strike  no  more. 

It  rose  on  high,  and  darkened  the  aky. 

Then,  with  a  hideous  ysll, 
A  moment  winnowed  th*  air  with  ita  wingi. 

And  down  like  a  mountain  lolL 

He  stood  prepared  for  the  ftlllng  blow. 

But  mournful  was  his  fata: 
Awhile  he  rseled,  then,  staggering,  fell 

Beneath  tho  monstar*s  weight. 

And  round  about  its  prostrate  foe 

Its  fearful  length  it  rolled. 
And  clasped  him  cloee,  till  his 

Within  ita  scaly  fold. 

But  pierced  by  the  blades,  from  body  and  knait, 

Past  did  the  red  blood  pour ; 
Cut  by  the  blades,  piece  foU  by  pleca, 

And  quiTored  in  the  gore. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  foot  fell  by  fiwt : 

No  more  is  the  river  clear. 
But  stained  with  blood,  as  the  setvrsd  limbs 

BoUed  down  tho  mshlBf  Wtor. 
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Pifct  Ml  bf  filie^  and  InA  by  inch. 

From  th«  body  and  Um  tail ; 
But  th«  head  itill  hung  by  the  gory  teeth 

Tight  fastened  in  the  mail. 

It  fiaated  loog,  and  fast  it  breathed, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan; 
lit  eyct  grew  dim,  it  looted  ita  hold. 

And  fell  like  a  lifelem  itone. 

Then  loud  he  bleir  on  hit  bugle-hom, 

The  blast  of  rictory; 
Prom  reck  to  rock  the  loond  wai  borne. 

By  Kcho,  glad  and  free ; 
Per,  burdened  long  by  the  dragon*i  roar, 

Slw  joy*d  in  her  liberty. 

Bat  not  his  hound,  with  gladdened  boond, 

Comes  leaping  at  the  call ; 
With  feelings  dire,  he  aeps  his  sire 

Rush  from  his  ancient  hall. 

Oh  I  what  can  equal  a  father's  love^ 
Whrn  harm  to  his  son  he  fears ; 

Til  stronger  than  a  sister*s  sigh. 
More  deep  than  a  mother's  tean^ 

When  Lambton*s  anxious  listening  lord. 

Heard  the  bugle  notes  so  wild, 
He  thought  no  more  of  his  plighted  word, 

But  ran  to  clasp  his  child. 

^  Strange  is  my  lot,**  said  the  luckless  wight; 

*'  How  sorrow  and  joy  combine ! 
When  high  in  fame  to  my  home  I  came, 

My  kindred  did  weep  and  pine. 

«<  This  mom  my  triumph  sees,  and  sees 

Dishonour  light  on  me : 
For  I  had  vowed  to  the  Holy  Maid, 

If  she  gave  me  victory, 
What  first  I  met,  when  the  fight  was  o*er, 

Her  ofl«ring  should  be. 

<*  I  thought  to  have  slain  my  gallant  hound, ' 

Beneath  my  unwilling  knife: 
Bat  I  cannot  raise  my  hand  on  him 

Who  gave  my  being  life  !" 

And  heary  and  sorrowful  was  his  heart, 

And  ho  hath  gone  again 
To  seek  advice  of  the  wise  woman. 

Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

**  Since  thy  solemn  row  is  unfulfilled. 

Though  greater  be  thy  fame, 
Thou  must  a  lofty  chapel  build 

To  the  Virgin  Mary*s  name. 

^  On  nine  generations  of  thy  race 

A  henry  cone  shall  fall : 
They  may  die  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  ehase. 

Bat  BOi  in  their  natire  halt*' 


Ha  bnildad  than  a  chapel  fair. 
And  rich  endowment  made. 

Where  mom  and  eve,  by  cowled  monk, 
In  sable  garb  arrayed. 

The  bell  was  rang,  the  mass  was  sung. 
And  the  eolemn  prayer  was  nid. 


L'ENVOY. 

Such  is  the  tale  which,  in  ages  past, 

On  the  dreary  winter's  eve, 
In  banm*s  liall,  the  harper  blind. 

In  wildest  strain,  would  weave ; 
Till  the  peasants,  trembling,  nearer  crept, 

And  each  strange  event  believe. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  often  yet. 

Around  the  Christmas  fire, 
Is  told  to  the  merry  wassail  group. 

By  some  old  dame  or  sire. 

But  though  he  tell  that  the  crystal  well 

Still  flows  by  the  lovely  Wear, 
And  that  the  hill  is  verdant  still. 

His  listeners  shew  no  fear. 

And  though  he  tell  that  of  Lambton^s  race 

Nine  of  them  died  at  sea. 
Or  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  chase, 

They  shake  their  heads  doubtingly. 

And  though  he  say  there  may  still  be  seen 

The  mail  worn  by  the  knight, 
Tho*  the  blades  are  blunt,  that  once  wen 

And  rosted  that  once  were  bright ; 
They  do  but  shake  their  heads  the  more^ 

And  laugh  at  him  outright. 

For  Knowledge  to  their  view  baa  spread 

Her  rich  and  varied  store : 
They  leam  and  read,  and  take  no  heed 

Of  legendary  lore. 

And  pure  Religion  hath  o*er  then  shed 

A  holier  heavenly  ray ; 
And  dragons  and  witches,  and  mail-clad  knightly 

Are  vanished  away ; 
As  the  creatures  of  darkness  flee  and  hide, 

From  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 


But  Lambton*s  castle  still  stands  by  the  Wi 

A  tall  and  stately  pile; 
And  Lambton*B  name  is  a  name  of  might, 

'Mong  the  mightiest  of  our  isle. 
Ixmg  may  the  sun  of  Piu^rity 

Upon  the  Lambtona  smile ! 


W. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

BY  JOHN  fiOWRlNG. 


PART  V. 

Iv  1763,  Bentham  took  his  teat  as  a  studaot 
in  the  Court  of  King'i  Bench,  Weatminster  Hall; 
and  hie  father  gave  Mr  Perkins,  the  crier  of 
the  court,  leTen  shillings  and  sixpence  to  secure 
a  particular  seat  during  the  term.  This  seat 
vu  inuaediately  below  the  officers,  under  the 
jndges.  There  were  four  such  seats.  There 
vaii  in  those  days,  room  for  two  students  on  each 
ttde  of  the  judge  on  the  bench ;  but  Lord  Kea« 


yon  put  an  end  to  the  usage.  The  crier  was 
generally  fee'd  in  order  to  obtain  the  seat.  Ben. 
tham  began  to  eat  his  commons  In  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  November,  1763;  but  returned  to  Oxford 
the  beginning  of  the  following  December.  He 
then  attended  Blackstone's  lectures;  and  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  he  thus  describes:—* 
''  1  attended  with  two  collegiates  of  my  ac- 
quainUnce.  One  was  Samuel  Parker  Coke,  a 
descendant  of  Lord  Coke,  a  genUeman  com- 
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moner,  who  aftetwarde  tel  in  Parliament :  the 
other  was  Dr  Dowties.  They  hcfth  took  notes ; 
which  I  attempted  to  do»  but  could  not  continue 
it^  as  my  thoughts  were  occupied  in  reflecting 
on  what  I  heard.  I  immediately  detected  his 
fallacy  respecting  natural  rights  ;  I  thought  his 
notions  very  frivolous  and  illogical  about  the 
gravitating  downwards  of  kareditas;  and  his  rea- 
sons  altogether  futile^  Vhy  it  must  descend  and 
could  not  ascend — an  idea^  indeed,  borrowed  from 
Lord  Cuke.  Blsekstone  was  a  formal,  precise, 
and  affected  lecturer — just  what  yott  would  ex- 
pect from  the  character  of  his  writings:  cold, 
reserved,  and  wary — exhibiting  a  frigid  pride. 
Bat  his  lectures  were  popular,  though  the  sub- 
ject  did  not  then  excite  a  wide-spreading  inter- 
est, and  his  attendants  were  not  more  than  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  Blackstone  was  succeeded  by  Dr 
Beavor,  who  read  lectures  on  Roman  law,  which 
were  laughed  at,  and  failed  in  drawing  such 
audiences  as  Blackstone  drew. 

*'  February  81. — Aujour  d'huiffiU  Jeremy  at- 
tended Wilkes'  trial,  in  Court  of  King's  Bench," 
is  in  his  father's  memorandum  book.  The  trial 
was  for  publishing  the  North  Briton.  After  his 
outlawry,  when  Wilkes  came  into  court  to  sur. 
render,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  had  been  do- 
ing all  he  could  to  ruin  him,  advanced  towards 
him>  and  shook  him  most  cordially  by  the  hand. 
Bentham  heard  the  outlawry  reversed  ;  and  has 
often  mentioned  that  he  was  perfectly  bewitched 
by  Lord  Mansfield's  grimgibber.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  ehair,  and  made  the  speech  which 
won  for  him,  at  the  time,  so  much  applause  and 
admiration.  It  is  in  Burrow's  Reports,  from 
a  copy  which  Lord  Mansfield  furnished.  His 
manners  Were  full  of  grace  He  was  a  short, 
squat  msn,  with  a  most  eloquent  physiognomy, 
and  fascinating  voice.  Benlliam  kept,  as  a  great 
treasure,  a  picture  of  him,  given  l»y  Martin,  his 
proteg^,  and  frequently  went  to  Caen  Wood,  as 
a  lover  to  the  shrine  of  his  mistress,  in  the  hope 
that  chance  might  throw  him  in  hid  way,  and 
that  he  might  get  the  honour  of  a  word  or  a  look 
from  him.  Bentham  began  a  eulogistic  poem  to 
him,  of  which  the  first  Itanca  was:'-* 

^  llsll,  nobis  Manifield  !  chief  among  the  jaat, 
The  bad  man*!  terror,  and  the  good  man*!  trutt  !*' 

But  there  he  stuck  ;  the  muse  abandoned  him) 
and  he  could  not  accomplish  a  second  satisfac- 
tory rhyme.  Bentham  heard  much  about  him  how- 
ever from  his  friend,  Lintf,  who  was  sometiteea 
invited  to  dinner  by  the  noble  judge.  His  con- 
Tersation  was  always  better  than  the  cheelT)  Ihn 
cording  to  Lind's  account  of  both. 

In  ihfe  year  1704,  Bentham  accompanied  bll 
fhther  to  the  north  of  England.  I  wlH  give  eoine 
of  his  reeollebtlons,  in  his  own  wordi  :<— 
, ''  t  tlid  not  like  Althorp — it  wae  s  gloomy 

Slace.  The  trees  hnng  down  on  the  grotind^ 
eavily  tod  sadly.  We  stayed  some  days  at  Mat- 
lock Writs,  at  one  of  the  lodging-houses.  Every* 
thin^  %at  cheap  there.  We  paid  a  Shilling  for 
k  handsome  dinner.  The  scenery  is  beantifnlly 
^otHreiqae.    Tk^re  were  then  bo  ine  bvildingf 


at  Matlock.  The  roomi  had  for  their  omamenti 
festoons  of  moss ;  and  the  piotttres  of  the  surrooad- 
ing  landscipes  hung  on  tiie  walls.    Therocki 
were  grand  and  novel,  and  the  streams  ran  down 
them  delightfully.    I  remember  no  interestiog 
events.     If  there  were  any,  their  memory  hu 
evaporated,  and  left  no  trace  behind.    But  I 
got  ennuyS  at  Buxton^  where  the  party  lingered 
about  the  baths ;  and  I  got  a  horse  and  went  in 
quest  of  adventures,    but    found  none.     We 
went  to  Stockport,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Macdes- 
field,  and  the  fl^ichef,  where  the  salt  is  tnade. 
Warrington  was  then  classic  ground.    Priestlef 
lived  there.    What  would  I  not  have  given  to 
have  found  courage  to  visit  him?  He  had  already 
written  several  philosophical  works ;  and  in  the  tail 
of  one  of  his  pamphlets  I  had  seen  that  admirable 
phrase,  *  greatest  happiness  of  greatest  number,' 
which  had  snch  an  influence  on  the  succeeding 
part  (which  some  erroneously  call  the  afterpin) 
of  my  life.     Chester  is  a  curious  place ;  built  of 
red  stone ;  and  you  go  upon  a  platform  between 
the  shops,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  verands,  which 
resembles  the  shops  at  Bucharest.    Great  num- 
bers of  people  were  always  walking  there.   At 
Ross,  we  were  introduced   to   Dr   Roberts,  a 
naturalist,  who  received  us  hospitably,  quoted 
Tacitus  to  us,  and  recommended  us  to  a  Mr  J^r- 
dan,  who  had  large  copper  works.     Him  we 
found  not ;  but  we  found  two  young  ladies,  who 
gave  us  dinner,  and  escorted  us  to  the  Abber ; 
a  pleasant  trip  to  a  pretty  ruin.     At  Monoioutli 
(within  a  mile)  is  a  place  called  Hadoock  Hall, 
where  Lord  Admiral  Griffin  resided,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company, 
as  he  commanded  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.    Here  he  lived  in  retirement;  but 
welcomed  us  kindly.     His  eldest  son  was  a  bar- 
rister of  Lincoln's  1  nn,  with  legs  aa  large  u  as 
ordinary  man's  body :  his  second  son  an  attor-     i 
ney :  his  third  a  parson  with  whom  I  had  done 
sundry  exercises  at  Queen's  College.     On  the 
estate,  was  a  perfect  castle — noble,  lofty,  and 
picturesque.    Though  built  in  King  John'i  tine, 
it  was  little  dilspidated.   We  crossed  the  Severn 
and  got  to  Bristol,  where  we  had  many  frienda. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  in  th«  birtbplaee  of  Coalston, 
whose  picture,  with  font*  terses  fMH  Glaudianat 
its  foot,  I  had  been  taught  to  venerate  in  mj 
ehildhood.     One  of  our  acquaintances  at  Briitol 
was  Mrs  Vernon.    We  called  her  the  Lady  Un- 
accountable: she  told  such  stories,  made  each 
reflections,  poldted  buth  sarcasms,  Uiat  we  were 
highly  amused.    Two  of  her  daughters  had  made 
IteleA  matches.    She  saw  them  ;  but  her  hui- 
band  would   not.     We  went  through  Bath  to 
Browning  Hill. 

'*  I  was  at  this  timb  about  aixteen ;  hot  still  a 
d#arf— a  perfect  dwarf.  I  had  no  calfs  to  aiy 
legs ;  and  one  Mr  Harris,  a  Quaker^  ofl^nded  fee 
not  a  little  by  asking  ne  whither  my  calm 
#ere  gone  a^aalng.  But,  after  thio  period,  I 
shot  ap. 

"  We  also  visited  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Mis 
Sottthgate,  of  whoee  hnabaiid  Constantia  Phillipe 
had  been  a  paramoUr>  and  is  ■Mfttloned  by  her  ia 
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k^r  ifeMWIfi  liiidM  th«  name  of  Taftttfre.  H« 
wii  I  RaMitt  Cathollbj  tad  affected  gpreat  derd* 
tien.- 

Ib  tliit  year  (17(14)  Bentham  aecompanied  hii 
fitMf  ifid  a  partjr  of  fr i^ods  to  France.  He 
vu  ddltfhtfed  Willi  a  risit  thejr  paid  to  the  cha- 
teau ef  the  PHtiee  tff  Cond^  at  Chatitllly.  The 
ttif  in  the  fish-ponds  were  so  tame,  that  they 
took  the  stieke  df  the  yisiters  into  their  itionths. 

**  I  did  enyjr  the  Prinee,"  said  Bentham^  "  his 
ItaQtifnl  palace.  I  exclaimed.  What  a  bliss  to 
be  a  PriliM !  I  i^as  not  moch  wiser  than  the 
plottghboy,  who  said  his  bliss  would  be  to  swing 
all  day  upon  A  gate^  eating  beef  and  carrots  |  or 
than  a  Jastlc^  of  the  Peacie,  who  told  me,  that 
his  ntmmtiM  hahum  was  to  grab  fbr  eels  in  the 
i&nd ;  and  whom  I  once  found  tearing  up  '  8An- 
denoii'i  Logic'  to  ram  into  his  fowllngpiece." 

At  Paris,  they  went  the  accustomed  round  of 
iig)it.8eeing.  The  question  Of  daily  debate  Wiis 
where  they  should  dine.  "  Attywhere/'  wa#  the 
•M  ^ntlethan's  constant  answer  to  the  inquiry ; 
hat  he  had  always  some  objectioU  to  the  "  where" 
BBfgeated.  He  took  his  son  to  see  the  toinb  of 
James  the  First  at  the  Carmelite  Conyent ;  but 
although  born  ind  bred  A  Jacobite,  most  of  his 
nonarchteal  prejudices  had  Oosed  out  before 
fientham's  birth. 

FrsRce,  as  a  country,  left  an  utifaroilfable  lih- 
pression  oU  young  Bentham.  The  imitations  of 
England  appeared  wretched ;  its  f  ardetis  stiff  and 
formal.  But  of  the  French^  as  a  natibn,  he  was 
always  fund  ;  their  vivacity,  courtesy,  and  apti- 
tttde  for  enjoyment,  responded  to  all  the  tenden- 
liM  ef  his  own  characteri  At  Versailles,  the 
beautfof  the  Dauphiness  charmed  hint.  Most  of 
the  favourable  impressions  he  received  were  from 
the  people ;  but  the  backwardness  of  their  agl-i- 
eulture,  and  of  their  domestic  civilisiitiort,  seem- 
ed strangely  contrasted  with  the  advances  even 
then  Uiade  by  England. 

His  father's  penuriousness,  which  ituck  td  him 
Mke  the  leprosy  of  Gehaai^  denied  to  Bentham 
ereo  the  pettiest  gratiiicHtioris;  He  Wished  to 
hrirtf  from  Paris,  as  ft  present  to  his  autit,  the 
itamp  by  which  the  pots  of  butter  were  ini. 
preaaed,  repfeiettting  oil  One  side  the  King  of 
Bngland,  liftd  on  the  othei*  the  King  of  France ; 
Wt  the  eost  (flfl^en  livres)  Was  too  great,  and  he 
Hi  Iblfoed  to  content  himself  With  pres^hting  a 
tottle  of  oU  ^jessamine; 

la  hii  father'a  meiDoranda,  I  fittd ;— <'  17BS,  Deci 
SI.— Lent  Jerry  sixpence  to  pay  for  his  lessee  at 
arda ;"  and  I  read  this  note  to  him.  "  Most 
^K  Mi  he ;  '« and  that  sixpence  Which  I  owed 
Af  father  has  never  beeti  paid :  the  statute  of 
limitation  saves  me  in  part,  my  being  his  exe- 
tttto^  wholly.'' 

At  this  tittle  of  Benthftm's  life,  he  got  sotne 
Easels  from  a  friend,  (whose  name  I  shall  eon. 
^>  beeaiiae  be  was  the  practical  exemplifieatlott 
•f  the  sagacity  of  his  doctrines,}  to  this  effect  t-^ 

"  If  you  tneaA  to  rise,  catch  hold  Of  the  skirts 
^  thole  who  are  abote  you,  und  care  nothing 
fcr  these  beneath  you." 

Hk  MHiA  eaught  hf^d  ^  the  iikirte  of  All 


arehbiskep,  and  got  to  be  a  judge.  Bentham  lis*, 
tened  coldly  to  the  advice ;  was  coldly  regarded, 
ever  after,  by  the  aspirant  t  and  died,  not  a  judge, 
but  a  philospher. 

One  or  two  memoranda  of  Bentham^  of  the 
year  1765,  are  worth  preserving. 

*'  I  went  to  see  Mrs  Gibber  at  Co  vent  Gar^t 
den :  she  wds  beautiful  at  sixty.  Another  #o. 
man,  beautiful  at  sixtyj  waa  Mrs  Yates,  whom  I 
saw  in  Ophelia." 

"  I  remember  going  t9  Twickenham  Church 
with  my  father  and  Mr  Reynolds,  afterWardi  Sir 
Joshua.  His  conversation  left  no  ihipression  on 
the  t  his  countenance  was  not  pleasing.  There 
was  great  talk  about  painting,  and  about  Mi 
painting ;  but  I  knew  nothing  about  paintings 
and  cared  nothing  about  him.  His  Una  I  re« 
teeinber  sitting  in  a  queer  posture,  and  withOnl 
a  chair." 

"  Fine  colours  were  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
had  a  pea-green  eoat  and  green  silk  breeches^ 
which  were  first  exhibited  on  a  walk,  with  Cham- 
berlain Clarke,  fVom  Oxford  to  Farrington. 
The  breeches  were  bitterly  tight;  and  I  Waa 
frightfully  tired/' 

"  When'  Lind  came  to  my  fkther,  it  was  in 
his  flowered  dress,  with  purple  and  gold,  dnd  I 
know  not  what ;  for  he  had  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fine  clothes,  cut  velvet  embroidery,  sil* 
ter,  gold,  and  all  sorts  of  trappings." 

"  Fortescue's  treatise  on  the  difference  be^ 
tween  absolute  and  limited  monarchy  was,  at 
this  time,  put  into  my  hands  by  my  father.  Its 
reconivtaeUdation  was,  that  it  eulogized  our  instl* 
tutiOns.  Fdrtescue  was  one  of  the  many  whose 
families  owe  their  large  fortunes  to  the  law— 
fortunes  accumulated  by  the  denial  of  justice; 
for  its  costliness  is  denial  to  all  who  cannot 
pay," 

In  this  year,  Bentham's  fhther  tnarried  Mrs 
Abbott.  She  wae  the  widow  of  Dr  John  Abbott, 
aud  the  mother  of  Charlee  Abbott,  affcerwards 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  Lord 
Colehester.  The  marriage  caused  Bentham 
much  vexation ;  and  he  alwayi  spoke  of  his  step^ 
mother  with  dislike,  seldom  giving  her  any  other 
name  than  "  Mrs  Jexebel  Bentham."  In  his 
father's  memoranda,  I  find : — "  Dr  Samuel  Smith, 
the  head  master  of  Westminster  Schbol,  mar* 
ried  us  on  the  14th  October ;  and  he  very  kindly 
refused  to  accept  a  compliment  of  five  guineas^ 
Which  I  offered  him  oh  the  occasion*" 

Certainly  Mri  Bentham  added  not  a  little  to 
the  discomforts  of  Bentham's  existence.  She 
heems  to  have  been  a  proud,  intriguing,  dis» 
agreeable  lady.  Behtham  said  she  was  always 
inventing  new  quarrels,  or  making  old  quarrels 
more  bitter.  She  used  to  say  that,  to  be  com- 
fortable, £800  a-year  Was  necessary  fbr  the  spe- 
eial  purpose  of  training  and  entertdining  de- 
pendants. 

In  1766,  Bentham  took  his  Master's  degree  at 
Ojtford.  His  father  gave  him  £90  on  the  oeea. 
eion.  He  laid  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  pride 
to  be  eo  distinguished.  The  Bachelors  having 
no  parliettlar  costume-*-''  1  strutted/'  he  leid, 
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''  lika  a  orow  in  a  gutter."  When  the  election 
for  Members  of  Parliament  took  place>  a  corions 
question  took  place  as  to  whether  Bentham'a 
vote  could  be  received,  he  being  under  age ;  but 
the  man  for  whom  he  voted  having  beaten  his 
opponent  by  a  large  majority,  there  was  no 
scrutiny. 

Among  the  few  acquaintances  Bentham  had 
at  this  period,  were  the  Mackreths,  of  whom  he 
gave  me  this  account : — *'  The  name  brings  back 
both  interesting  and  painful  recollections.  You 
have  heard  me  mention  the  Plowden  family,  and 
a  place  called  Yewhurst — a  parish  within  itself, 
which  took  its  name  from  an  avenue  of  lofty 
yew  trees.  The  proprietor,  as  you  heard,  was  a 
raui,  who  took  orders  in  the  later  period  of  his 
life,  that  he  might  have  the  tithes  in  addition  to 
the  property.  He  paid  a  petty  curate.  He  had 
a  beautiful  daughter,  who  married  Mr  Wheeler, 
who  became,  in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  BengiiL  Yewhurst  was  sold,  about  this 
time,  (1766,)  to  a  Mr  Mackreth,  with  whom,  I 
believe,  my  father  had  some  acquaintance,  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  a  Mr  Harding,  who  kept  a 
small  coffee-house  near  Temple  Bar,  where  he 
had  amassed  soine  fortune,  and  left  business. 
My  father,  who  had  known  the  coffee-house 
keeper,  was,  of  course,  intimate  with  the  retired 
gentleman,  who  lived  in  James'  Street.  Mack- 
reth had  been  a  publican  too,  having  kept  the 
great  house  called  White's,  near  Arthur's.  He 
had  been  a  waiter  there,  and  found  favour  in 
the  sight  of  Arthur's  daughter,  whom  he  mar. 
ried.  He  must  have  been  above  forty,  though 
he  did  not  appear  more  than  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven.  He  died,  not  long  ago,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four.  I  had  met  him,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  looking  like  a  man  of  sixty, 
with  no  signs  of  decrepitude.  Mrs  Mackreth 
was  a  woman  whose  face  was  beautiful,  but  her 
body  deformed :  elegant  in  manners,  as  if  her 
father  had  been  a  Duke.  And  her  husband  was 
a  clever,  well-informed  man.  He  bought  Yew- 
hurst, and  came  to  live  there,  as  it  had  a  very 
good  house.  He  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, such  as  picturesque  gardens,  fish-ponds, 
&C.  In  the  year  of  my  father's  marriage,  I 
went  from  Browning  Hill  to  visit  the  Mack- 
reths,  who  received  me  most  kindly.  There 
were  present  a  Mr  Robins,  who  had  been  or  was 
a  great  confectioner,  with  whom  Mr  Arthur  had 
probably  dealt ;  and  a  Mr  Chauvel,  whom  they 
called  Colonel  Chauvel,  but  who  had  been  in 
trade.  Mackreth  kept  his  town  as  well  as  his 
eoantry  house,  and  was  proud  of  the  hospitality 
he  displayed  at  Yewhurst,  where  he  had  his  bil- 
liard-table, bowling-green,  and  other  amuse- 
ments ;  and  he  gathered  about  him  many  inte- 
resting characters :  so  I  was  in  Elysium  there ; 
and  he  kept  me  in  Elysium  from  day  to 
day.  My  visit  lingered  far  longer  than  I 
had  thought;  and  I  sent  and  got  changes  of 
linen  at  Browning  Hill,  and  wandered  about 
to  all  the  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Among  others,  I  remember  Freeman  tie  Park, 
where  there  was  a  well  400  feet  deep.    I  was 


happy  at  a  king;  occaj^ed  a  ■nB^tuombstogn, 
fitted  up  in  the  highest  style  of  taste  and  sle* 
gance.  Mackreth's  great  ambition  was  to  be 
considered  a  gentleman,  and  to  be  adndtted 
among  the  quality :  but  he  often  was  disappeiatsd; 
for  those  who  knew  he  had  been  a  waitsr  st 
Arthur's,  could  not  bear  the  thou^t  of  reoogsis- 
ing  his  equality.  He  did  not  negleet  his  own 
interest,  and  made  much  money  by  buving  and 
selling  estates :  but  he  was  fond  of  takiag  td. 
vantage  of  others,  by  bargaining  after  supper. 
He  was  full  of  prejudices  ;  and  I  remember  \m 
answering  an  eulogium  of  mine  upon  Home  hj 
saying — '  But  he  is  a  Scotchman.'  I  found,  after- 
wards, that  one  reason  of  his  great  attentioa  to 
me,  was  the  wish  of  being  instructed  by  me. 
Among  other  contrivances,  he  arranged  to  lose 
money  at  cards,  so  that  it  might  get  inte  my 
pocket.  The  scene  waa  one  of  prosperity 
and  felicity.  But  I  had  a  weakness,  of  whldi 
you  have  heard  me  speak.  I  could  not  slvap 
restrain  my  laughter,  even  when  there  was  no 
motive  for  laughter.  It  waa  aa  much  a  disease 
aa  the  diabetea.  He  had  aaked  two  atupid  fel- 
Iowa  to  dine  with  him.  There  waa  a  great  en- 
tertainment, and  the  uaual  profusion.  I  saw  a 
diah  that  waa  unknown  to  me,  and  aaked  hia 
what  it  waa.     ChotuiJUur*  d  la  somethiDg, 

I  forget  what,  he  said,  but  without  any  impro- 
priety in  the  pronunciation.  A  fit  of  langhiog 
came  over  me.  I  asked  him  to  repeat  it.  Another 
more  violent  came  on.  He  supposed  I  meant  to 
insult  him.  I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  say 
that  it  waa  an  infirmity,  and  that  my  thoughts 
were  altogether  paaaive.  I  had  given  great  offence. 
Everybody  looked  blank ;  and  when  I  left  the 
houae  there  waa  an  obvioua  change  of  feeliag 
towards  me.  Once  afterwards,  I  dined  there 
with  my  uncle.  His  mind  was  too  poor  to  find 
interesting  matter  for  anybody ;  and,  in  troth, 
nobody  was  present  but  uninteresting  people. 
After  dinner,  a  bed  was  offered  to  everybody  but 
to  me.  The  fact  was,  I  had  destroyed  his  purpose 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  two  booby  cooa- 
try  gentlemen,  who  supposed  I  had  detected  ia 
him  some  gross  vulgarism.  I  had  another  cala- 
mity there;  going  out  in  their  carriage, the 
glass  was  so  transparent  that  I  perceived  no  glass 
at  all.  I  spat ;  and,  covered  with  false  shame, 
wiped  it  away  with  my  handkerchief.  This  was 
my  final  condemnation.  I  never  got  another 
invitation.  He  used  to  take  me  to  parties  ia 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  it  was  all  over  now.  I 
not  only  lost  the  wonted  pleaaures,  but  I  was 
haunted  with  dread  lest  my  father  should  qoea- 
tion  me  respecting  Mr  and  Mrs  Mackreth.  Hap- 
pily he  never  aaked  any  questions  about  it 
Mackreth  afterwards  got  into  Parliament  for 
Oxford ;  but  there  were  so  many  behind  whose 
chairs  he  had  officiated  at  dinner,  that  it  would 
not  do.  He  was  excluded  from  their  compaay. 
He  became  a  knight,  too,  for  some  office  he  held 
in  Westminster.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  I 
had  to  sell  the  little  property  at  Browning  Hill ; 
and  I  had  wrote  to  him  that  I  waa  not  inaenaible 
of  the  civiHtiee  with  which  he  had  hoMured  my 
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Mrlier  yoatb.  I  asked  for  an  intervieir  to  offer 
thi  etUte  to  him.  He  received  me^  not  rudely, 
bttt  with  coldness  and  indifference.  He  said  he 
wu  f^oing  to  dine  with  some  country  gentlemen^ 
io  a  tone  which  conveyed  to  me  his  wish  that  I 
ifaoold  observe  he  had  country  gentlemen  to  in- 
Tite  him,  notwithstanding  my  misdoings.  It  was 
Mr  Limbey  he  was  about  to  visits  a  country- gen. 
tlemao,  who  passed  his  life  like  an  oyster,  doing 
aothing,  hearing  nothing,  reading  nothing.  I 
UTtr  law  Mackreth  afterwards.  My  laugh  had 
iBokled  in  his  mind.  His  ardent  ambition  could 
sot  foiget  it.  I  lost  much  enjoyment  and  much 
iutruction  in  losing  his  friendship  ;  for  he  was 
veil  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  his  conversa- 
tion vould  have  been  eminently  useful  to  me. 
Even  now  I  cannot  forgive  my  own  weakness. 
Yoo  may  well  imagine  the  value  of  those  his- 
tories with  which  he  was  acquainted.  His  situa. 
tioa  was  one  of  comfort  and  luxury :  mine  of 
tolitttde^  abandonmenty  penury,  and  wretched. 
seta. 

**  Tvice  I  remember  the  perils  to  which  this 
propensity  to  in  voluntary  laughter  exposed  me.  1 
vat  at  George's  Coffee. House,  sitting  by  the  fire ; 
•od  Mr  Little  Hales  was  opposite  me.  A  fit 
came  on.  He  thought  he  was  the  object,  and  he 
vsed  words  importing  a  challenge.  This  made 
matters  worse  than  before ;  and  I  laughed  my- 
lelf  into  a  state  of  corporeal  suffering.  At  Ox- 
ford, a  passage  of  *  Chrononhotonthologos'  set 


me  laughing  till  a  quantity  of  a  liquid  I  was 
drinking  was  forced  on  the  lungs.  1  fell  down 
on  my  knees  in  agony.  The  study  of  anatomy 
enabled  me  to  vanquish  an  infirmity  which  had 
caused  me  so  much  misery." 

Bentham  left  Oxford,  in  1767^  little  benefited, 
as  he  thought^  by  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived in  that  university.  The  primary  object 
of  his  father,  in  sending  him  there,  had  failed  ; 
for  he  had  not  used  the  opportunities,  which  a 
college  life  afforded,  of  making  his  way  ainong 
the  great,  and  forming  acquaintances  to  which 
he  might  look  for  distinction  and  preferment  in 
coming  days.  His  father  had  imagined  that  he 
would  have  heen  launched  from  Oxford  into 
splendid  reputation  at  the  bar.  Little,  indeed, 
did  the  view  of  the  son  respond  to  the  ambition 
of  his  sire.  What  Bentham  saw  of  the  arts  of 
rising  in  the  world,  did  not  much  encourage  him 
to  become  a  practitioner  in  them.  At  the  present 
hour,  the  patronage  of  the  great  is  not  the  sole  in- 
strument of  honourable  distinction ;  but,  at  that 
time,  the  two  sections  of  the  aristocracy  held, 
at  their  exclusive  disposal,  every  avenue  to  place 
and  power ;  and  the  man  of  humble  birth,  who 
determined  to  be  a  follower  of  neither,  was  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  the  influential  walks  of 
life.  The  science  of  government  wao  the  science 
of  corruption;*  and  prostrate  servility  was  ge- 
nerally the  first  step  in  the  career  of  elevation. 

Connected  with  this  period  of  Bentham's  hie- 


*  Bentham  gave  me,  aa  characteriatic  of  the  profligate  dexterity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  copy  of  the  foHowiof 
ktlfTf  addreaaed  by  him  to  George  II.,  dated  J:inaary  24,  1741.  It  may  have  been  publiahed  before  (  but  it  la  ao 
carioas  and  inatructive,  that  it  ia  well  worthy  of  any  circulation  the  pagea  of  Tml^s  Magaxine  can  give  to  it — J.  B. 

«« 1741,  Januarp  21. 

'*  Most  Sacked  I— >The  violence  of  the  fit  of  the  atone,  which  haa  tormented  me  for  some  daya,  ia  now  ao  fiir 
abated  that,  although  it  wrill  not  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  Majeaty,  yet  ia  kind  enough  to 
cuble  me  ao  (at  to  obey  yonr  orders,  aa  to  write  my  aentimrnta  ounceming  that  troubleaome  man  Mr  Pultney ;  and 
to  point  out  (what  I  conceive  to  be)  the  moat  effectual  method  to  make  him  peifectly  quiet.  Your  Majeaty  well 
Itnowt  bow,  by  the  dint  of  hia  eloquence,  he  haa  ao  captivated  the  mob,  and  attained  an  unbounded  popularity,  that 
tiw  BMt  manifest  wrong  sppeara  right  when  adopted  and  urged  by  him  :  hence  it  la  that  he  haa  become,  not  only 
tnmblcaome,  but  dangeroua.  The  tnconaiderate  multitude  think  he  haa  not  one  object  but  the  public  good  in  riew ; 
ilthoofh,  If  they  would  reflect  a  little,  they  would  aoon  perceire  that  apleen  againat  thoae  your  Majeaty  haa  hOm 
Dound  with  yoar  confidence  haa  greater  weight  with  him  than  patriotiam ;  aince,  let  uny  meaaure  be  propoeed* 
(botverrr  aalutary,)  If  he  thinka  it  cornea  from  me,  it  ia  aufficient  for  him  to  oppoae  it. 

"Thaa,  air,  you  aee  that  affaire  of  the  moat  momentoua  concern  are  aubject  to  the  caprice  of  that  popular  man  $ 
■ad  he  haa  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  declare  it  a  Miniaterial  project,  and  bellow  out  the  worid  FavouriUj  to  have  an  hun- 
dred prna  drawn  againat  it,  and  a  thouaand  moutha  open  to  contradict  It.  Under  theae  cireomatanoea,  he  beara  up 
ifaiott  the  Miniatry,  (and,  let  me  add,  againat  ynur  Majeaty  your^elr;)  and  every  uaeful  acheme  muat  be  either  aban- 
doned, or,  if  it  ia  carried  In  either  houae^  the  public  ia  made  to  believe  it  ia  done  by  a  corrupt  majority.  Since,  then, 
tlkinp  are  thna  circumstanced,  it  becomva  abaolutely  neceaaary,  for  the  public  tranquillity,  that  be  ahould  be  made 
SQiet ;  and  the  only  method  to  do  that  effectually,  ia  to  deatroy  hia  popularity,  and  ruin  the  good  belief  the  people 
bovcio  hisu  In  order  to  this,  he  moat  be  Invited  to  court.  Your  Majeaty  muat  condeacend  to  apeak  to  him  In  the 
■MM  faToarable  and  dlatingulabing  manner.  You  muat  make  him  believe  that  he  la  the  only  peraon  upon  whoae  opin* 
ion  you  can  rely,  and  to  whom  your  people  loek  up  for  uaeful  meaaurea.  Aa  he  has  already  aeveral  timea  refuaad 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  Adminiatration,  unlcaa  it  waa  totally  remodelled  to  hia  fancy,  your  Majeaty  ahould  cloae  In 
arith  hia  advice,  and  give  him  leave  to  arrange  the  Adminiatration  aa  he  pleaaea,  and  put  whom  lie  choosea  in  office ; 
(there  can  be  no  danger  In  that,  aa  yon  can  dlamlaa  him  when  you  think  fit.)  When  he  hae  got  thno  far,  (to  which  hia 
tatrcme  aelf-love  and  the  high  opinion  he  entertalna  of  hia  own  importance  will  eaaily  eondoce.)  It  will  be  necedaar^ 
ihat  your  Majesty  ahonld  acem  to  have  a  great  regard  for  hia  health ;  aig nify  to  him  that  your  afl^ln  will  be  ruined 
If  bcahonld  die;  that  yon  want  to  have  him  conatantly  near  you,  to  have  hia  aage  advice ;  and  that,  therefore,  aa  he 
h  niich  diaordered  In  body,  and  aometbing  infirm,  It  will  be  neceaaary,  for  hia  preaervation,  for  him  to  quit  the  Houas 
ofCommona,  (where  malevolent  tempera  will  be  continually  fretting  him,  and  where  indeed  hia  presence  will  be 
Bccdlera,  m  no  atepa  will  be  taken  but  according  to  hia  adrlce,)  and  that  he  will  let  yon  give  him  a  dlatingulabing 
Aark  of  yoQr  approbation  by  creating  him  a  peir.  Thia  he  may  be  brought  to;  for,  If  1  know  anything  of  man- 
kind, be  haa  a  love  for  honoun  and  money,  and  notwithstanding  hia  great  haughtineaa  and  aeeming  eontempt  of 
l^nour,  he  may  be  won,  if  It  ia  done  with  dexterity  ;  for,  aa  the  poet  Penton  aald — **  Flattery *a  an  oil  that  aoftens 
the  toQgheat  fool.**  If  yonr  Majeaty  can  once  bring  him  to  accept  of  a  coronet,  all  will  be  over  with  him — the  change 
isf  BQltitnde  will  ceaae  to  have  any  confidence  in  him ;  and  when  you  aee  that,  your  Majeaty  may  turn  your  back 
en  him,  diamlae  hisa  from  his  poet,  tarn  ont  hia  meddling  partlaana,  and  restore  tbinga  to  quiet.  For  then,  If  he  com- 
ylsio,  It  can  be  of  no  avail.    The  bee  will  have  loat  his  ating  and  become  a  drone^  whoae  bnoiiif  nobody  hcsdsL     * 
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iorj,  I  tliall  introduce  some  of  his  conversations, 
in  which  the  names  of  many  persons  known  to 
fame  will  fi^re,  and  which  enahle  me  to  give  a 
more  autobiographical  character  to  my  narration. 

"  When  first  I  became  acquainted  with  Ho- 
garth, which  was  when  first  I  became  acquainted 
with  life>  I  did  not  know  he  had  illustrated  Hudi- 
bras.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  '*  The 
Rake's  Progress :"  but  my  father,  without  any 
reference  to  me,  made  over  all  the  Barking  pic- 
ture! and  all  the  family  relics  to  a  Mrs  Nurse. 
I  should  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  had  them  : 
but  my  father,  with  great  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren, had  great  contempt  for  them,  merely  be- 
«iiuse  be  could  lord  it  over  them,  where  he  could 
Jiot  do  so  over  othei*  people.  The  pretium  affee- 
iionU  which  thi^y  had  in  my  eyes,  gave  them  n6 
Suoh  value  in  other  eyes. 

It  Is  a  great  mortification  to  Ine,  ihat  sb 
many  houses  to  which  I  Was  attached  in  my 
childhood,  have  ceased  to  exist.  For  the  house 
In  Crutched  Friars  my  father  paid*  There  i^as 
the  lurge  garden,  a  few  fig-trees  whose  fi*utt 
never  attempted  to  ripen;  and  a  sick  mul- 
berry tree^  which  indeed  did  produce  A'uit,  but 
It  was  worth  but  little.  When  I  came  from 
Oscford  to  visit  my  friends,  the  Browns,  in  Cur- 
•itor  Street,  great  was  my  delight  to  see  the 
garden  there.  One  of  Brown's  daughters  mar- 
ried a  man  called  Mansell,  who  afterwards  be- 
-came  Sheriff  of  Northampton.  The  other  daugh- 
.  ter  died.  My  father's  presence  ftiffened  every 
thing.  I  liked  to  go  to  Sir  John  Hawkins'  when 
he  was  not  there.  Hawkins  used  to  talk  to  me 
of  his  quarrels,  and  he  was  always  quarrelling. 
He  had  a  fierce  dispute  with  I^octor  Hawkes- 
worth,  who  wrote  the  '  Adventurer/  and  man- 
aged the  *  Gentleman's  Magasine/  which  he 
ealled  his  Dragon.  He  had  a  woman  in  hishouss 
with  red  hair ;  and  this  circumstance,  of  which 
Hawkins  availed  himself,  gave  him  much  advan- 
tage in  the  controversy.  Hawkins  was  always 
tormenting  me  with  his  disputatious  correspond- 
ence ;  always  wondering  how  there  could  be  so 
much  depravity  in  human  nature ;  yet  he  was 
himself  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  haughty  and 
ignorant,  picking  up  little  anecdotes  and  little 
bits  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  man  of  sapient 
look.  *  All  is  not  gold  that  glistens.'  Another 
Sapient-looking  man  was  White,  the  solicitor  to 
the  treasury,  a  trumpery  creature ;  he  was  re- 
markably staid.  I  saw  him  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Lord  Eldon,  happily  suited.  There  was 
Lowndes,  too,  ill-tempered  to  the  last  degree. 
He  was  Pitt's  doer  for  the  Treasury  acts,  and 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Taxes. 


When  Morton  Pitt  invited  Minister  Pitt  and 
others  to  meet  me,  Lowndes  was  there.  He  was 
insolent  and  stupid  beyond  all  conception.  I  haj 
occasion  to  see  how  miserably  all  public  business 
is  conducted.  Lady  Hawkins  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion  she  had  made  twenty-8e?en  caps  of 
tea  for  Dr  Johnson." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  was  far  from  being  a  popu- 
lar man,  and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
Jeremiah  Bentham  was  the  author,  he  was  pro- 
bably no  stranger  to  the  publication  of  a  scurri- 
lous "  Sketch  of  a  Musical  Knight,"  which  ap^ 
peered  in  the  Morning  Pott  of  the  S5th  July 
1777,  beginning— 

'*  Though  deep  his  reading,  and  though  great  hii  parts, 
Yet  H has  no  friends,  and  gains  no  harta,*' 

^'  and  ending 

**  What  pity  ao  diWne  an  art  sbonld  direll 
In  tbe  aama  mansion  with  a  fiend  of  Y^^* 

"  While  at  the  university,  I  wrote  some  versei 
on  the  taking  of  the  Havana ;  they  were  given  t6 
Dr  Johnson^  who  made,  what  I  thought,  some 
unfounded  criticisms  on  them.  The  verses,  with 
the  criticism,  I  gave  to  Miss  Vernon,  who  wanted 
to  possess  Dr  Johnson's  autograph." 

Chamberlain  Clarke  was  an  old  and  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  Bentham  family.  Be&tbam 
told  me  that  his  father's  secdnd  wife,  whom 
Bentham  always  regarded  with  invincible  dislike, 
and  whose  name  J  never  find  recorded  withost 
the  title  of  Mrs  Jezabel,  had  a  sort  of  feairc 
for  the  chamberlain  ;  which  he  did  not  recipro- 
cate, but  told  Bentham  that  ahe  was  so  repsl^ 
aive  to  him,  that  he  could  hardly  regard  her  ai 
of  the  feminine  sex.  He  got  a  wife  of  his  ovo, 
(aftei*  having  vainly  attempted  to  gel  tha  hand 
of  Miss  Letitia  Hnwkins,)  and  £19,000  with  her; 
an  ugly  woman,  of  whom  he  made  a  Ladf  .Maj- 
oress ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  trust- 
ees of  Sir  John  Cass'  Charity. 

Bentham  sketched  Clarke's  character  thas  :— 

*'  He  ridiculed  Panopticon ;  he  had  admiration 
for  all  that  is  ancient ;  dislike  for  all  that  if 
modern :  he  had  a  theory  that  law  should  deseend 
from  generation  to  generation,  because  lav  if 
weighty,  and  oughti  therefore,  naturally  to  de- 
scend :  he  put  me  on  the  wrong  scant  in  nf 
studies;  prevented  mj*  getting  forward  b/  always 
driving  me  back,  back.  He  set  me  to^read  ia- 
different  accounts  of  law  as  it  was ;  he  so  filled 
my  mind  with  notions  of  the  merit  of  looking 
backwards,  that  I  took  to  Anglo-Saxon  ioquiriif, 
studied  their  language,  and  set  myself  to  learo- 
ing  laws  that  had  passed  away. 

**  I  remember  joining  him  to  deplore  the  loss 


^  Tour  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  given  my  sentiments  and  advice,  whichltboold 
not  have  done  had  yon  not  commanded  it,  and  had  I  n^t  been  certain  that  your  peace  is  much  disturhed  by  tbectfii' 
trivances  of  this  turbulent  man.  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  will  dispose  several  whom  I  know  to  wish  him  wtl),  to 
aolidt  for  his  establishment  in  power ;  that  you  may  seem  to  yield  to  their  intreaties,  and  the  finesse  be  less  liable  to 
be  discovered.  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  to  attend  your  Majesty  in  a  few  days,  which  t  will  do  privately,  that  of 
public  presence  may  give  him  no  umbrage. 

(Signed)  »« RoACBT  WALMtt" 

'   Aceordlngly,  the  scheme  took  place  very  toon  after,  and  Mr  Pultbey  was  created  Viscount  PaHney  and  EsH  ^ 
Bath»  In  tha  year  174?. 
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0f  Lw«  lltfalrfiald'tf  MSB.  hy  the  mtib  ;  I  ihould 
nov  think  aadh  ft  lost  a  giin. 

"*  Glarki  vas  an  athiable  and  inoffeniive  man. 
Ffaro,  about  1799|  an  aol  paased  for  making  paid 
poliee.migiitratac — a  bill  drawn  op  bf  the  late 
Lord  Colohettery  tben  Mr  Abbot-*Clarke  ap- 
plied for,  and  obtained  one  of  the  appointments. 
lit  wu  erer  readf  to  ditpense  his  smirks  and 
Us  imilsB ;  and  it  was  prindpallf  through  his 
fbae^atoainess  that  he  made  his  wa^  in  the  world. 
He  bad  bean  formerly  clerk  to  6ir  John  Haw* 

Tbt  first  brief  Bentham  ev6r  got«  was  from 
Mr  Clarke ;  it  was  a  suit  in  equity,  on  whieh 
£50  depended,  and  the  oonnsel  he  gave  was,  that 
the  salt  bad  better  be  put  an  end  to. 

''  Hii  mother  told  me  ence,  '  that  my  grand- 
itther  did  not  bear  the  best  of  c&araoters/' 

He  used  to  fthew  me  a  book  he  had^  which 
Monged  td  John  Locke.  The  writing  was  a 
eemmon  hand  ;  stiff  and  stately,  like  that  of  King 
WiUism's  days. 

There  was  a  aort  of  rivalry  between  Chamber- 
lito  Clarice,  who  had  bought  Coiriey's  honse,  and 
Mrfientham,  senior,  who  had  bfnlght  Milton's; 
itwu  this  nrcumstanoe  that  induced  him  to 
vishto  obtain  Milton's  picture.  In  his  diary 
is  this  memorandum  :-h-i 

"  ITTO,  January  86. — Called  at  Mr  Joseph 
Bolton'a,  who  told  me  that  Mr  Hall  had  directed 
biiB  ta  send  ine  the  pioturi  of  John  Milton,  by 
*if  of  present." 

Memorandum  en  the  back  of  the  picture. 

"  The  original  of  this  picture  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker 
•f  the  House  ef  Commons,  and  was  procured  for 
hia  hy  me«  from  the  executors  of  Milton's 
vidov,  soon  after  he^  death,  which  happened  in 
Cheshire  about  17S8.  He  gave  twenty  guineas 
for  it  This  copy  waa  done  by  Mr  Philip  Gresha, 
ferae. 

"  19th  Jannaryi  1787-^. 

"  WtLLIAK  COWMB." 

In  another  pagd  of  the  same  Diary  is  the  fol- 
lowing meni :— : 

"  The  fdUdWlhg  i«  a  co|iy  df  An  Ihftcrlptiotl, 
tinder  th«  haftd#rltlng  of  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq., 
lata  Speaket  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
back  of  a  pictare  Of  Milton,  at  Ember  Court, 
Sarrey  :— 

" '  This  original  picture  of  Milton  I  bought 
in  the  year  1729  6t  do,  ahd  paid  twenty  guineas 
for  it,  of  Mr  Cumberbatch,  i  gentleman  of  very 
food  cootidenition  in  Chester,  who  was  a  rela- 
tion and  executor  of  the  irill  of  Milton's  last  wlfb, 
vho  died  a  Utile  While  beford  that  time.  He  told 
B6  it  hun|  up  in  her  chamber  till  her  death, 
and  that  the  uied  to  say  her  husband  gave  it  her, 
to  iheik  her  what  he  was  in  his  youth,  being 
^nva  when  lid  wu  about  twenty-one  years  of 

«« '  An.  Onslow.' 

" '  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  (anther  of  the  poem 
ik  iaM  ImmwtaliMB,)  told  me  (Bth  October, 
t7IS^  thai  ke  knew  thk  Mn  MUton;  visited  her 


often,  and  well  remembered'  this  picttire  hang^ 
ing  in  her  chamber,  and  which,  she  said,  was  of 
her  husband.  A.  O/ 

'*  Compare  this  picture  with  that  of  Milton  in 
his  eld.agei  or  with  the  print  of  it  by  White. 
Mem.  The  above  picture,  upon  a  view  of  it,  (at 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Onslow's,  lately  made 
Lord  Cranley,}  on  the  9d  June,  177d,  by  me, 
Jeremiah  Bentham,  appeared  to  me  to  be  twenty* 
two  inches  long,  by  eighteen  inches  wide,  within 
the  frame." 

'^At  this  period,  1768-70j  I  used  to  visit  a 
foreign  merchant  of  the  name  of  Pierre  Vrillon« 
who  lived  in  St  Martin's  Lanoi  Cannon  Street^ 
and  managed  to  have  a  pretty  garden  at  the  top 
of  his  house.  His  dress  was  always  very  mean  ; 
his  garments  coarse  j  and  he  wore  coarse  woollen 
stockings  at  a  time  when  everybody  contrived 
to  spend  as  much  as  they  could  upon  dress.  Hie 
talk  of  foreign countriesy  of  which  1  knew  nothing, 
andof  which  he  knew  much,  was  fascinating  to  me. 
He  used  to  go  sponging  from  house  to  house>  hy 
way  of  saving  what  he  conld  ;  but  once,  when  hia 
brother,  with  whom  he  livedj  was  absent,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  handsome  dinner. 
There  1  first  saw,  to  my  amazement,  cucumbers 
stuffed  with  meat,  vegetables  whose  bellies  were 
full  of  animal  food ;  it  was  a  contrast  to  all  .1  had 
seen  before — a  sort  of  a  reversal  of  natural  orden 
On  that  day,  I  made  the  acquaintanoeof  Mr  Peter 
Nouailles,arefugee,  of  French  extraction;  Hehad 
a  handsome  house  in  town,  which  1  visited.  What 
a  charming  wife  he  had,  and  what  a  sweet  daughter 
of  thirteen,  who  played  exquisitely  on  the  harp- 
sichord 1  Mr  Nouailles  had  invented  a  cheap 
covering  for  houses ;  a  mixture  of  tar  and  sand. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  introduce  water  between  it  and  the  roof,  as  an 
additional  security. 

*'  Vrillon  told  me  it  was  the  constant  practice 
in  Italy  to  preserve  ripe  fruit  in  wax.  Why 
should  not  experiments  be  made  for  a  purpose  so 
useful  ?  Would  fruits  so  preserved  be  allowed 
to  be  imported  here?  or  wouM  there  be,  aa 
usual,  some  absurdity,  that  if  they  were  entered 
as  fruit  they  would  be  called  fruit ;  if  wax,  they 
would  be  called  wax.  There  is  a  strange  preju- 
dice against  myrtle  wax ;  why  ahould  it  not  be 
used  ?  It  would  look  well  to  have  two  green 
candles  and  two  white.  Why  not  use  it  for  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  who  are  very  fond 
of  candles  ? 

^'  I  made  an  equestrian  tour  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  in  1768.  He  alwaya  kept  two  horses,  one 
for  himself,  and  one  for  his  man  j  but  our  caval- 
cade was  fou^r:  he  on  horseback,  she  on  horseback, 
your  humble  servant  on  horsebaok,  and  ear 
humble  servant  on  horseback.  We  went  to  see 
a  Mr  Osborne,  who  had  a  good  estate  called 
Td^ville  Court,  (General  Dumouriea  died  there.) 
He  had  retired  from  business,  and  lived  in  a 
handsome  house  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  tl|e 
ground  prettily  tumbled  about  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. He  had  a  wife  and  an  only  son ;  had  been  an 
adjutant  in  the  militia^  which  broaght  him  in|o 
contact  with  the  Colonel,  Lord  Le  Deapenser«  one 
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of  Wilkes'  Bet— anti-religions.  His  Lordship  had 
been  annoyed  with  a  church  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  prospects  ;  so  he  threw  it  down  and 
haUt  another  on  the  summit  of  the  hill^  and 
sadly  scandalized  dirers  old  ladies  thereby.  Lord 
L.,  who  had  been  Postmaster-General,  got  Os- 
borne's son  a  place  in  the  Post-Office ;  but  hemiscon. 
ducted  himself  and  fell  into  indigence.  Among 
my  uncle's  acquaintanoesy  were  the  stewards  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Spencer;  we  visited 
the  stewards,  and  heard  much  of  the  losses  and 
injury  which  Lord  S.  had  sustained  from  election 
riots.  His  fortune  was  considerably  damaged, 
«nd  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  rioters  in 
prison.  But  the  steward  had  acquired,  from 
nothing,  enough  to  buy  a  handsome  estate.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  we 
spent  two  or  three  days  at  a  house  in  the  midst 
of  islands  divided  by  little  streams.  At  Leices- 
ter, we  went  to  see  a  tessellated  pavement  with 
•stones  of  the  size  of  dice.  At  Althorp  we  were 
the  guests  of  the  steward,  and  dined  with  the 
upper  servants.  In  the  steward's  room  were 
various  documents  and  parchments,  among  which 
was  the  aecount  of  the  prosecution  of  a  woman 
for  selling  her  small  beer  too  small. 

"  The  year  1769  was  to  me  a  most  interesting 
year.  I  was,  I  remember,  reading  Montes- 
quieu, when  the  Archbishop  of  York  called  on 
me,  to  solicit  my  vote  for  Jenkinson  and  Hay. 
Prodigiously  courteous  was  his  Grace ;  though  1 
was  only  half  dressed,  and  was  busy,  too,  on 
chemistry,  evaporating  urine  in  order  to  obtain 
phosphorus.  The  ignorant  mother  of  Chamber- 
lain Clarke  laughed  at  me,  but  laughed  in  vain. 
Montesquieu,  Barrington,  Beccaria,  and  Hel- 
vetius,  but  most  of  all  Helvetius,  set  me  on  the 
principle  of  utility.  When  I  had  sketched  a 
few  vague  notions  on  the  subject,  I  looked  de- 
lighted at  my  work.  I  remember  asking  myself 
— Would  1  take  £500  for  that  sheet  of  paper? 
Poor  as  1  was,  1  answered  myself^No !  that  I 
would  not." 

With  Chamberlain  Clarke,  Bentham  under- 
took a  pedestrian  expedition,  in  1770.  He  wore 
leather  breeches,  and  was  sadly  pinched.  They 
• "  went  first  to  Oxford  ;  afterwards  to  Farring- 
don,  the  seat  of  Mr  Pye,  who  had  been  the  M.P. 
for  Berkshire.  He  afterwards  broke  down,  be- 
came Poet  Laureat,  and  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Queen  Square.  He  wrote  travels,  in  the 
aristocratical  style  ;  was  intimate  with  Mitford : 
but  his  acquaintance  was  not  worth  making. 
He  was  a  poet,  preierea  nihU.  He  asked  leave 
for  his  daughter  to  walk  in  my  garden ;  I  told 
■  him  my  time  was  too  much  occupied  to  shew 
her  any  attention." 

He  walked  up  Birdlip  Hill— -on  whose  top  was 
a  little  public  house-— whence  you  look  down 
on  an  avenue,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  at  aMis- 
tance  of  six  or  seven  mUes,  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter opens  upon  the  view. 

'^  At  Oxford,  David  Coke  introduced  me  to 
all  the  courts,  and  to  Judge  Blackstone  in  his 
robes.  I  told  him  Clarke  was  an  attorney ;  he 
was  astonished,  and  said  his  appearance  was  far 


superior  to  that  of  a  grim^bber.  The  attoneyi 
of  those  days  were  little  thought  of. 

"  A  talkative  lady  at  Oxford  wanted  me  to 
marry  her  daughter  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I 
was  obliged  to  escape  out  of  the  window.  The 
husband  (Dr  Bentham)  was  a  little,  insignifi- 
cant, industrious  man,  who  had  got  some  npit- 
tation  for  his  spontaneous  divinity  lectures,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  sorely  quizzed  ;  yet  be  vai 
an  excellent  tutor,  of  quiet  and  gentle  daswu- 
our ;  and  he  threw  out  from  the  presi,  erety 
now  and  then,  a  bit  of  Greek  criticism,  of  which 
I  got  a  copy — Xftyoi  fwiraf /ou — it  was  slwiji 
commonplace,  as  he  was  commonplace;  and  I 
was  never  fond  of  commonplaces." 

"  In  this  journey  with  ChamberlMn  Clarice  we 
went  to  Pursfield,  belonging  to  Valentine  Morris, 
who  actually  ruined  himself  by  his. liberal  enter- 
tainment of  visiters.  It  was  a  beautiful  plice ; 
everybody  went  there ;  got  letters  from  friends, 
or  friends'  friends ;  so  he  thought  he  could  do 
no  other  than  exhibit  hospitality :  he  gave  them 
free  dinners,  and  ran  himself  out. 

'*  One  day,  when  we  were  hungry,  we  fooad 
we  were  on  the  estate  of  a  Mr  Clutterbuck; 
we  made  up  a  theory  that  he  must  bs  a  rel»- 
tion  of  a  Mr  Clutterbuck  we  knew ;  and  our 
theory  obtained  for  us  some  cheese  and  ale 
from  a  John  Bull  peasant  who  lived  on  the  pro- 
perty." 

in  the  visits  which  Bentham  paid  to  the  cosa- 
try  with  his  father  and  stepmother,  and  which 
were  frequent  at  this  period,  he  usually  walked 
behind  them,  alone,  reading;  and  his  favourite 
book  was  "  Helvetius  de  rJSsprit." 

One  of  Bentham's  most  intimate  acqnaint- 
ances  was  Lind.  **  I  wrote  the  design,"  he  sud. 
*<  to  Lind's  book  on  the  Colonies  ;  he  would  bare 
set  his  signature  blindfold  to  anything  I  hid 
written.  Lind,  in  consequence  of  his  book,  got 
an  order  to  draw  up  a  declaration  against  the 
revolted  colonies.  There  were  two  such  decla- 
rations. Gibbon  drew  up  the  other.  Lind  had 
various  sorts  of  style.  He  got  £1000  for  writ- 
ing the  addresses  of  Lord  Pigot.  For  his  Ma- 
nifesto, he  got  £50  a-year  for  each  of  his  listers- 
The  Manifesto  was  not  well  done.  Lind  was  of 
North's  (Bishop  of  Winchester's)  gambling  par- 
ties ;  he  wanted  to  be  chairman  of  ways  and 
means,  and  to  get  into  Parliament.  1  remeo- 
ber  his  speaking  of  a  relation,  one  Dr  Lind,  wh» 
was  an  author,  and  who  valued  himself  n^ 
highly  on  being  an  author ;  he  had  written  a 
book  on  the  diseases  peculiar  to  hot  climates. 
Lind  was  an  industrious  author;  his  manoen 
were  easy,  gentlemanly,  and  fashionable.  ^^ 
had  two  sisters  at  Rochford,  where  I  had  a  little 
estate,  which  1  let  to  a  butcher  of  the  name  of 
Booaey  ;  and  Boosey  was  a  Dissenter.  We  west 
one  day  and  dined  with  him.  After  dinner,  he 
took  ua  to  his  meeting.  I  went  with  him  a  abort 
way  up  the  gallery ;  and  the  miniater  was  mik- 
ing his  prayer,  and  saying,  as  it  appeared  to  mr, 
« O  Lord  1  that  aiterest  all  events.'  '  0/  said  I 
*  that  is  nltra*omnipotence ;'  and  I  broke  sfsX 
into  a  m9*t  violent  but  imaistibl*  boM  ^ 
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kagfcter.  I  was  near  tbe  door^  and  I  made  my 
escape  without  disturbing  the  congregation.  It 
was  a  paroxysm  ;  but  it  disturbed  me  greatly. 
At  that  time>  Boosey  was  overseer  of  the  poor; 
vlio  lired  in  clover.  He  told  me  there  had  been 
a  meeting  among  them,  because  he  gave  them 
iheep'a  heads,  which  they  called  offaL  Not  long 
after,  dining  with  Baron  Adam,  (the  father  of 
all  the  Adams  who  had  got  places,)  there  was  a 
iheepi  head  {Scottici)  with  the  hair  singed.  I 
thought  it  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  poor 
of  a  parish  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  a  dish 
vhieh  was  the  favourite  dish  at  the  table  of  an 
aristocrat. 

''  Liod  8  style  did  not  satisfy  me.  There  was 
a  want  of  accuracy.  I  used  to  correct  for  him, 
and  he  assented  to  all  my  corrections.  Nothing 
that  anybody  else  wrote  ever  satisfied  me ;  no- 
thing that  I  ever  wrote  at  first  satisfied  me :  but 
I  never  made  an  alteration  without  having  a 
naaoD  for  it. 

''  In  Lind  a  remarks  on  the  principal  acts  of 
the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
(London,  1775,)  pp.  15  and  16,  beginning — ^  As 
to  the  point  of  rights/  and  ending  with  *  had 
left  it;' and,  again,  pp.  120 and  ISl,  the  passage 
*  Trae  it  is,'  ending  '  to  make  men  knowing,' 
are  mine,  I  did  not  like  his  word '  very' — *  Mr  H. 
very  gravely :'  it  was  an  expletive,  a  debilitation. 

"  fiaicarti,  who  was  here  as  the  nominal  repre- 
Kntatire  of  Poland,  had  no  head,  or  an  ox's  head; 
80  that  Lind  did  aU  the  business.  There  was  a 
momentary  hope  of  inducing  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  to  interfere  against  the  partition  of  Po- 
land ;  but  Greorge  III.  had  a  great  contempt  for 
the  people,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  despot- 
iim. 

"  He  was  despotic  from  the  beginning,  yet  the 
opposition  to  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
originated  solely  from  the  disappointment  of  dis- 
placed men^thence  the  North  Briton.  When 
Wilkes  accused  the  King's  speech  of  having  lies 
in  it,  it  made  a  great  sensation.  Wilkes  was  an 
object  of  perfect  abhorrence  to  me,  and  I  abhor- 
red him  for  his  opposition  to  the  King.  The 
Xorth  Briton  excited  a  prodigious  sensation; 
forty-five  was  written  on  all  the  walls ;  forty-five 
had  obscured  every  other  member  of  the  numera. 
tion  table.  For  years  it  was  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation.  Then  came  the  prosecution; 
then  Lord  Sandwich  turning  against  him.  Gross 
things  respecting  women  were  picked  out  to  find 
matter  for  impeachment.  Lord  Sandwich  got 
the  name  of  Jerry  Twitoher,  from  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera,'  for  his  impeacher.  Then  Wilkes  was 
outlawed,  and  when  he  appeared  in  Court,  Lord 
Mansfield^  the  grave  and  the  wise,  said  he  could 
not  consider  him  in  court,  because  he  was  not  in 
cutody.  No  I  the  lawyer  could  not  believe  that 
t«  he  a  fact  which  he  himself  saw  with  his  own 
eyea." 

Beatham  visited  Paris  in  1 770.  He  had  scarcely 
*n  ac<iuaintance  there.  Dr  Fordyce  introduced 
him  to  some  chemist  in  France  who  was  nobody, 
and  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tion.   He.found  there  a  painter  of  the  name  of 


Martin,  who  had  gone  thitherto  get  an  engrav. 
iag  done  of  Lord  Mansfield's  portrait,  and  to 
whom  he  lent  about  1000  francs  to  assist  him  in 
his  difficulties.  Martin  introduced  him  to  a  man 
called  Rose,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pre- 
tender, who  had  g^ven  him  a  pension  on  which  he 
lived  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  was  enabled  to 
entertain  his  friends. 

Bentham  had  even  then  a  sort  of  reputation  ; 
and  a  Mr  Godefroy  gave  him  several  books,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  that  he  was  a  "  philosopher,** 
a  title  which  greeted  him  then  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  then  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard, 
who  went  about  Paris,  under  the  name  of  "  Le 
hon  Dieu"  making  a  trade  of  his  blasphemy. 
Martin  painted  him,  and  offered  to  paint  Ben. 
tham.  who  refused  the  attention  proffered,  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  import  duty  into 
England.  Bentham's  dining  place  was  a  guin« 
guette,  where,  for  a  shilling,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant and  varied  supply  of  food.  It  was  in  the 
Rue  Tournon.  After  dinner,  the  party  walked  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  Theguinguette 
has  shared  the  ordinary  fate  of  mortality.  Ben- 
tham went  to  look  for  his  old  haunt  when  he 
revisited  Paris  a  few  years  before  his  death :  not 
a  trace  remained  of  it. 

''Of  travelled  men,  I  afterwards  made 


ac- 


quaintance with  Mr  Forster,  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  ambassador  at  Petersburg.  He 
was  a  sort  of  atheist  parson,  and  conversed  on  all 
subjects  with  great  levity.  Russian  manners 
suited  the  indolence  of  his  nature.  It  was  an 
incident  in  my  life,  to  talk  with  a  man  who 
had  lived  in  diplomatic  circles  and  had  travelled 
so  far.  He  introduced  me  to  many  Russians, 
among  whom  were  two  brothers  (  rateschevs) 
whose  fondness  for  each  other  was  perfectly  in» 
fantine,  and  whose  disputes  about  the  merits  of 
Montesquieu  were  very  amusing.  The  discus, 
sions  turned  upon  fundamental  principles,  which 
were  fundamental  nonsense :  it  was  a  perpetual 
trifling  about  words  to  which  they  could  give  no 
definite,  and  each  attached  a  different  meaning; 
such  as,  <  honour/  ^  virtue,'  *  fear:'  honour  being 
a  love  of  reputation,  or  of  as  much  power  as  a 
man  could  get ;  and  virtue  being  admiration  of 
a  republican  government." 

A  memorandum,  dated  November  24th,  1779^ 
is  as  follows — **  File  Jeremy  dinoit  ehez  noue  : 
apree  diner^  we  opened  the  portmanteau  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Mr  John  Forster,  deceased,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  clergy, 
man's  gown  in  a  doth,  some  old  printed  books,  of 
little  or  no  value,  some  MS.  sermons,  and  a 
bundle  in  a  brown  paper,  sealed,  upon  which  was 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  endorsed  with  his  own 
hand  as  follows  :— 

'*  *  Reflections  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient 
Republics,  and  2  other  manuscripts,  all  composed 
by  me,  but  printed  in  the  name  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montague,  Esq. 

"  *  Jno.  Forster.* 
'*  And,  after  the  above  examination,  I  locked  up 
the  portmanteau  again  with  the  contents  thereof 
as  before/'.       (To  he  wntinued,) 
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VIOLET  HAMILTON ;  o».  THE  TALENTED  FAMILY, 

(Cotiltntied/rom  our  April  No.) 


CHAPTBB  IX, 

It  is  DOW  8op[ie  time  since  we  took  leave  of  our 
simple  heroine^  ia  what  is  generally  considered 
the  most  vjt^l  and  delicate  crisis  of  a  Woman's 
existence ;  that  to  which  every  circumstance  of 
her  girlhood  points^  and  which  is  essentially,  if 
not  finally,  to  seal  her  fate  to  weal  or  wo ;  or  to 
consign  her  to  the  cheerless,  monotonous  state  of 
passive  endurance,  which,  in  deadening  or  obli- 
terating her  highest  fapulties  and  finest  sensi. 
hilities,  dwarfs  her  intellect^  l^enumbs  every 
generous  affection  of  )ier  heart,  and  perverts 
the  noblest  purposes  of  her  being. 

During  the  first  tumultuary  excitement  of  her 
feelings,  Violet,  the  most  blest  of  mortal  crea- 
tures, though  outwardly  calm,  yet  really  wild 
and  dizzy  with  the  exulting  sense  of  rapture 
throbbing  at  her  heart,  imagined  that  she  coul4 
never  again  know  anxiety  or  sorrow.  Evils 
J7)iiph,  to  her  ineicperience,  had  looked  appalling, 
and .  which  really  were  of  serious  magnitude^ 
disappeared  for  the  moment ;  and  it  seemed  treal 
son  to  every  nobler  attribute  of  her  nature  to 
Indulge  one  cowardly  misgiving^  one  melancholy 
apprehension,  while  blessed  beyond  all  imagina- 
hie  blessing  with  the  rich  treasure  of  Herbert's 
love  !  Mrs  Cripps^  whose  matronly  assistance  had 
heen  summoned  when  Mademoiselle  was  carried 
up  stairs  in '  a  swoon,  from  wbich  she  had,  how- 
ever, instantly  recovered,  reported^  on  rejoining 
the  fan^ily  circle,  that  she  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  girl. 

"  A  very  plain  case  of  affectation^"  said  Miss 
Cripps,  with  a  fling  of  the  head ;  "  a  pretty 
manoeuvre  to  alarm  Charles  Herbert,  when  found 
so  opportunely  in  the  conservatory ;  perhaps  to 
quicken  his  dull  mind,  and  draw  forth  the  ray^ther 
tardy  declaration." 

"  Extremely  likely/*  added  Mrs  Cripps ;  *'  for, 
at  all  events,  the  Mademoiselle  is  no  more  se- 
riously ill  than  1  am,  unless  she  be  going  out 
of  her  senses,  which  the  ridiculous  fuss  that  is 
made  about  her  genius  and  her  beauty,  and  what 
not,  renders  very  probable.  Fancy  the  silly  chit 
beginning  to  weep  on  my  bosom :  but  I  know  how 
to  manage  hysterical  young  ladies — she  soon  came 
to  herself/* 

Professor  Cripps,  evidently  alarmed  for  his 
pupil's  sanity,  on  hearing  so  extraordinary  ^  cir- 
cumstance, eagerly  expressed  his  concern. 

'^  Pray  don't  afflict  yourself,  my  good  sir,"  saif 
his  meek  helpmate :  *'  saving  a  look  of  idiocy, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  ^  fatuous  kind  of  smile 
playing  on  her  lips,  I  never'  saw  Mademoiselle 
looking  better." 

"  Nay,  I  did  think  Violet  exceedingly  lovely 
this  evening,  even  when  at  the  worst/*  said  Cripps. 
*^  Expression,  as  Barker  says,  is  the  soul  of  her 
face;  expression  varying  with  every  mood  of  her 
souL" 

^'  Mr  Barker  must  always  be  saying  some 
clever  nonsense  or    other,  which  papa  takes 


seriously/'  said  Polly ;  ''bat  I  dare  say  sometMo; 
has  occurred  to  flutter  the  meek  dove.  I  faoeieJi 
she  was  going  to  tell  me  all  »bout  it ;  but  I  pre. 
sume  the  second  thoughts  of  prudent  young  hdiei 
are  best/' 

In  the  rapturous  feelings  of  the  moment,  snd 
with  the  instinctive  craving  of  the  young  %hi 
warm  heart,  at  such  seasons,  for  womanlj,  for 
motherly,  for  sisterly  sympathy,  poor  Violet  had 
been  tempted  to  reveal  what,  but  for  maldeDly 
bash  fulness^  she  could  indeed  have  proclsimed 
to  the  whole  world — her  new.born  bliss— bid- 
ding it  share  In  her  abounding  joy.  Her 
affectionate  tenderness,  and  even  caressing  man. 
nertf  to  mother  and  daughter,  when  they  ap. 
preached  her  with  offers  of  assistance,  vere  so 
unlike  the  ipe^ured  civility  to  which  their  uocod- 
genial  minds,  and  the  harshly  repulsive  manners 
of  the  elder  lady,  had  lonf  restricted  their  inter- 
course, that  Mrs  Crlppr  severe  treatment  »f 
hysterical  cases  was  probably  required  to  awaken 
the  sense  of  dignity,  and  restore  Violet  to  her 
ordinary  constrained  demeanour  with  them ;  jet 
even  then,  the  absent  wandering  air,  the  moist 
eyes,  and  the  faint  smile  fluttering  on  her  lipR, 
spoke  of  those  extatic  feelings,  the  signs  of  which 
no  exterior  circumstances  oould  repress;  and 
which  betrayed  her,  at  least  to  the  younger  lady, 
who,  at  the  subsequent  family  conference,  prtt» 
ceeded  to  say — 

"  I  could  swear  Charles  Herbert  has  told  his 
flattering  tale,  if  he  has  not  actually  proposed." 

''  Then  I  wish  to  goodness  he  had  her,  and 
paid  you  forfeit,  CrippS;.  for  your  runaway  ap- 
prentice. ^300,  are  not  the  penalties?  You  will 
never,  I  prophesy,  make  half  so  much  out  of  her." 

So  hard  run  up  was  the  Professor  at  this  time 
^-driven  to  such  miserable  and  dangerous  shifts 
to  recruit  his  finances  and  "  carry  on  the  war  in 
style,"  till  the  tide  of  fortune  flowed^that  the 
words  pay  ^r/Wt,  sounded  magically  on  his  ear. 
Yet  to  abandon  his  swelling  schemes  of  profes- 
sional glory,  as  well  as  of  great  aggrandiiemeat, 
was  highly  imprudent,  even  in  a  pecuniary  riev— 
so  he  made  himself  believe— and  also  most  morti- 
fying. His  mind  was  thus  divided  between  the 
urgency  of  present  necessity  and  the  hopes  of 
future  gain,  when  the  demon  which  ever  stands 
ready  to  dodge  the  elbow  of  the  needy,  weak- 
principled,  and  vain  man,  in  moments  when 
conscience  sounds  a  parley,  appeared  io  the 
shape  of  his  hopeful  son.  Jack  drew  hia  papa 
aside,  and  whispered  something  which  banished 
the  Professor's  colour,  and  made  his  bands 
tremble.  Jack  himself  maintained  the  utmost 
composure,  and  began  to  joke  with  his  sister 
about  her  Ipver^  and  her  very  handsome  "  upper 
Benjamin/'  in  allusion  to  her  elegant  robe,  with 

an  inuendo  about  the  W levy,  whidi  made 

the  blood  mount  higher  in  Polly's  face.  She 
hastily,  as  a  diversion,  mentioned  her  mother's 
scheme  of  making  Herbert  pay  forfeit. 
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'^Opttal  stxoke;  bat  a  vretob94  pitUnce, 
after  all — only  £500.— Were  tLe  case  as  you 
appose.  Foil,  my  diirling,  which  i%,  after  all, 
mere  coojecture — not  Herbert's  love  I  mean,  but 
Herbert's  proposal — so  poor  as  he  is,  and  where 
Uiere  is  no  Uunt,  no  tin,  in  the  case — that 
paltry  penalty  would  be  but  wretched  indemnity 
to  my  father  for  the  pecuniary  losf  he  must  sus- 
tain by  his  pupil  bilking  him,  as  the  lawyers 
Toald  say — in  re  Cryppbs  vertui  HebbehT) 
damages  X10,000 — after" 

The  black  lustrous  eyes  of  Mrs  Barker  elect 
flashed  heathen  fire,  as  she  looked  to  her  ingeni* 
ous  brother;  and  interrupting  his  nonsense,  which, 
luch  was  Jack's  weakness,  often  came  in  the  way 
of  his  finest  ideas,  she  replied  to  her  own 
thoughts. 

''If  Herbert  had  any  Molid  fortune,  any  com- 
mand of  cash  or  means  to  raise  it,  1  do  indeed 
see  an  opening  for  you,  papa.  His  pride  w^ll 
never  brook  to  see  the  woman  he  intends  to 
make  his  wife  on  the  stage.  Mr  Barker  detests 
the  idea  of  professional  }ifQ  for  me  «*"  and  the 
young  lady,  whose  most  ambitious  wishes  had  so 
lately  been  the  stage,  drew  up  in  disdain  of  the 
Tocation  in  which  her  father  placed  all  his  hopes 
and  glory. 

''  Let  Herbert  have  her,  in  God's  name,"  said 
Jack ;  *'*  only  she  must  run  away  either  vith  or 
to  him.  All  my  fear  is,  he  wont  bite,  or  not  in 
time  for  us ;  for,  somehow,  fellows  like  him  in 
high  life,  when  money  must  be  had,  always  con- 
trive to  get  it.  The  Wind  must  be  raised,  that's 
flat,  though  it  blow  great  guns  to  drive  us  out  of 
the  vater  ;  and  for  to-murrow  morning,  too ; — no 
dallying  with  a  certain  order  of  ugly  customers." 

Professor  Cripps  looked  with  perplexity  and 
anguish  upoi^  his  comforter  and  financier. 

'*  My  VJsfchK,  Heaven  bless  him  for  a  friend  in 
need,  the  truest  I  have  ever  found  I"  continued 
Jack. 

**  I  will  not  hear  pf  it,  sir,"  interrupted  the 
professor  of  mu^io,  flushing  with  a  sense  of  anger 
and  shame,  which  his  son  was  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding.  '^  1  feel  utterly  disgraced  by  what 
you  have  led  me  to  do  already  in  that  line.  The 
old  Scotchwoman,  I  am  convinced,  suspects  us,  if 
she  has  not  proof  positive." 

Mr  Cripps  alludfed  to  the  valuable  furniture, 
pictures,  and  plate,  which  his  son  had  persuaded 
Him  to  pawn,  or  send  to  the  auction  mart,  to  raise 
temporary  supplies,  when  forced  loans,  bill, 
brokers.  Barker's  credit,  and  every  other  means 
had  failed  them. 

''  Take  it  easy,  papa : — there,  smooth  your  ra. 
Ten  down,  and  go  down  stairs  to  receive  your 
guests.  Put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if,  in  the  broad  and  fertile 
field  of  London,  with  brilliant  talents  and  splendid 
opportunities,  the  Cripps  family,  if  true  to  itself, 

do  not  make  a  living,  ay,  and  a  figure  too  ! 

The  world's  my  oyster,  and  I  with  braine  will 
open  it.  There  is  an  idea  germinating  here" — 
and  Jack,  leering  up  with  his  most  comical  squint, 
tapped  on  that  part  of  his  high  and  broad  fore- 
head  where    S^urzheim   locates   imagination — 


'^  With  but  a  trifle  in  hand,  a  nest-egg  to  tempt 
my  golden  goose  to  lay,  by  shewing  that  its  golden 
deposite  is  safe,  I  could  make  a  stroke." 

"  Another  Bubble  Insurance  Company  ?"  in- 
quired his  father  with  bitterness ;  ^'  More  paint- 
ings by  the  old  masters  ?    A  mine  in  Eldorado  ?" 

"  All  very  good  things,  papa,  in  their  iray,  but 
ipy  present  idea  is  sinking  a  shaft  in  the  golden 
mine  matrimonial." 

'<  My  affairs  do  not  admit  of  impertinent  jest- 
ing,  sir,"  replied  the  angry  father. 

<'  Nor  do  I  jest ;  upon  my  honour.  But  I  will 
take  Poll  alone  into  my  counsels ;  Mrs  Barker 
elect  has  more  of  the  inventive  fertility  and  re- 
source of  high  genius  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
family,  self  excepted :  that  stroke  at  Benjy  was 
^  master-stroke,"  he  whispered. 

"  No  more  of  your  nonsense,  Jack,"  retorted 
his  sister,  angrily ;  modestly  declining  the  com. 
pliment  her  talents  merited.  *'  If  one  needs  a 
trifle,  to  whom  can  ope  apply  save  to  an  old  and 
intimate  friend," 

''  True,  you  clever  industrious  creature ; 
though  no  friend  would  advance  a  rap  for  me  to 
save  me  from  hanging:  women,  particularly 
young  and  handsome  ones,  have  many  advantages 
over  us  poor  fellows ;  so  muoh  more  ought  we  to 
make  ourselves  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness.  There  is  Scripture  for  it^  Polly. 
— Old  Stocks  has  a  daughter,  a  golden  girl — ^you 
look  astonished. — But,  hark !  the  footmen's  batter* 
ing  rams  !  This  will  be  my  father's  most  brilliant 
private  night  for  the  season ;  the  Prineesi  Is  posi- 
tively to  come.  Come.  Poll,  don  your  upper  Ben^ 
yamtn;"and  he  wickedly  pulled  aside  the  Chantilly 
scarf  purchased  with  Benjamin's  sovereigns,  '*  and 
let  me  lead  you  to  the  saloon.  The  man  don't  de- 
serve you,  girl,  who  won't  make  a  stretch  to  main- 
tain so  fine  a  creature  in  the  splendour  to  which 
she  lends  grace,  and  seems  born  to  be  surround- 
ed with."  And  the  conciliated  sister,  while  Jack 
fastened  her  pearl  bracelets,  and  gave  to  better 
view  the  cameos  which  looped  up  the  drapery  of 
her  lace  sleeves,  smiled  in  acquiesence  with  the 
self-evident  proposition.  *' Thieves'  literature," 
now  so  fashionable,  was  even  then  beginning  to 
be  popular  ;  and  Jack,  as  he  led  her  away,  chanty 
ed,  in  an  under  voice,  a  stave  of  a  forgotten  but 
once  favourite  ditty :— > 

<<  In  Limerick  I  was  bred  and  bom, 
On  Tyburn  tree  I  die  In  scorn ; 
In  Dublin  I  learned  the  baking  trade, 
Where  I  wai  counted  a  roving  blade. 

*<  I  took  tQ  me  a  handfome  wife, 
Whom  I  loved  dear  at  I  loved  my  life ; 
And,  to  maintain  her  both  fine  and  gay, 
Though  all  the  world  for  it  ehould  pay« 

<'  I  often  used  for  to  retort 

To  Honnilow  Heath  and  St  Jamei*s  Park, 

Where  I  robbed  lords  and  ladies  bright 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  a  moonshine  night.*' 

They  wereon  the  second  landing-place — "Bat- 
tat-at-tat — rumble,  thump,  clash — ay!  that  must 
be  a  flunky  who  fancie4  his  lady-mistress  no 
swipes.  But  stay" — cpntinued  Jack,  peering 
curiously  over  the  railing  of  the  corridor ;  and 
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now  even  the  undaunted  Jack  faltered,  ^'  What 
ugly  mugs  are  theae  below  ?  The  Philistinea  are 
upon.  U8 !" — and  Jack  nimbly  alipt  back  and 
vanished  ;  while  Miss  Cripps,  running  down,  saw 
her  father  pale  as  a  corpse,  a  cold  perspiration 
breaking  on  his  face,  sitting  on  one  of  the  hall 
chairs,  surrounded  by  three  or  four  singular- 
looking  persons,  who  yet  could  hardly  be  pre- 
sumed foreign  visiters. 

Polly  had  an  instant  apprehension  of  how  the 
case  stood,  and  of  the  danger,  for  her  thoughts  tra- 
velled fast  in  the  direction  of  self,  which  menaced 
her  matrimonial  prospects  by  this  unlucky  contrC' 
iemp9.  Nor  was  she  without  considerable  aiFec- 
tion  for  her  father,  or  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
young  woman  new  to  scenes  of  this  painful  kind, 
and  to  whom  an  arrest — the  actual  presence  and 
contact  of  those  hateful  phantoms,  hailiffty  is  al- 
ways terrible.  Yet  her  wits  did  not  in  this  emer- 
gency forsake  her.  *'  Miss  Cripps,  my  dear," 
Mtered  the  father,  "  send  yuur  bn>ther  to  me  ; 
you  may  remain  above  stairs ;  I  have  some  trifling 
business  with  these  gentlemen  ;  the  apartmt»nts 
are  open  for  company  :  but  in  the — the  butler's 
^^^^f  gentlemen,  we  will  not  be  observed. 
There,  my  own  ans^el,  command  your  feelings. 
Has  Barker  come?" 

*'  My  brother  has  left,"  said  Polly,  rendily  and 
coolly,  aware  that  Jack  might  have  very  parti- 
cular reasons  for  avoiding  recognition.  "  I  be- 
lieve Mr  Barker  will  not  be  here ;  but  Mr  Her. 
bert  is  in  the  house.  The  gentlemen  will  surely 
allow  you  time,  papa,  to  summon  your  friends 
around  you ;  to  whom  shall  I  send  ?  to  Sir 
Georj^e  Lees  ?" 

The  Professor  shook  his  head  wofuUy.  More 
company  was  arriving. 

*^  The  butler's  pantry ;  the  servants*  room, 
below ;  any  place  save  this,"  he  cried,  in  anguish, 
attempting  to  retire;  and  the  butler's  pantry 
waa  retreated  to,  and  the  singular  party  sup- 
plied with  lights  and  wine,  by  Polly's  orders ; 
after  which  she  flew  to  her  mother  and  her  bro. 
then  The  former  sobbed,  scolded,  and  cried  ; 
cried,  scolded,  and  sobbed.  The  latter  was  quite 
self-possessed.  Jack  waa  indeed  writing  cards 
with  great  rapidity. 

"  A  couple  of  flambeaux  at  the  door,  and  a 
lugubrious  tale,  will  suffice  to  turn  back  the 
mass  of  company  to-night:  bnt  some  of  the 
expected  must  be  treated  with  more  ceremony. 
Never  mind  reading  my  notes.  Poll ;  seal  and 
address,  girl : — Domestic  calamity  ;  sudden  and 
alarming  indisposition  of  Mademoiselle ;  excru- 
ciating spasms:  if  one  now  could  have  leisure 
delicately  to  insinuate  that  Monsieur  Eustache, 
the  secret  agent  of  Malibran,  has  given  her  a 
Utih  dose  in  an  ice ;  but  one  can't  do  every 
thing.  Don't,  however,  burn  your  charming  fin- 
gers with  the  wax  in  your  haste.  Poll.  Send  off 
tiie  notes,  and  pay  well  the  messenger  that  shall 
make  despatch.  I  must  slip  out  by  the  offices, 
but  will  be  back  in  an  hour,  at  most,  with  the 
supplies ;  meanwhile,  keep  the  gemmen  below  in 
good  humour,  and  set  Maidemoiselle  on  Herbert. 
Lees  ia  flint  harder  than  the  nether  millstone. 


The  genu  in  the  butler's  pantry,  to  a  gentkasa 
like  papa,  will  ahew  civility  for  his  money." 

With  the  utmost  deliberation.  Jack  took 
down  an  exquisite  cabinet  picture,  the  pride  of 
Mr  Shuffleton's  dressing-room — subject,  a  Capid 
mounted  on  a  swan — which  he  tied  up  in  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  next  he  took  the  silrer 
standish,  from  which  he  had  just  been  writing ; 
poured  the  different  inks  into  the  fireplace ;  pat 
the  silver-mounted  ink-glasses,  taper-stand,  and 
all  the  other  appendages,  into  his  bosom—for 
Jack  had  no  pockets,  nor  much  use  for  them— 
and  dexterously  passed  the  body  of  the  standiih 
up  his  back,  between  hia  coat  and  waisteoat, 
tightly  buttoning  the  former  garment,  while  Ui 
admiring  sister  looked  silently  on. 

<'  Huw  do  I  look,  Poll  ?  Demnetion  blonsy ; 
but,  never  mind,  no  one  will  see  me  at  this  boar 
—only  raff  abroad." 

Jack  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  Mia 
Cripps  sent  a  message  down  stairs,  reqnestiog 
to  be  favoured  with  a  minute's  conversation  witb 
Mr  Herbert ;  but  he  had  gone  away  immediatelj 
on  hearing  that  Mademoiselle  had  perfectly  re- 
covered from  her  swoon,  A  few  individuali, 
early  comers,  were  now  assembled  in  the  priocipal 
drawing-room;  and  it  seemed  odd  that  none  of 
the  family  appeared  to  receive  them.  After  i 
short  consultation.  Monsieur  Eustache  was  de- 
puted to  acquaint  the  guests  with  the  *'  domesiie 
calamity,"  or  Mademoiselle's  violent  spasms ;  aad 
the  gentlemen  walked  off  and  procured  hackney 
vehicles  for  the  sullen  ladies,  whose  exeestire 
condescension  to  Professor  Cryppee  and  his  pupil, 
was  thus  rewarded  by  disappointment. 

Jn  the  meanwhile,  the  imagined  victim  of  ex- 
cruciating torture,  all  unconscious  of  the  troobled 
scenes  passing  under  the  same  roof,  had  fron 
the  mere  exhaustion  of  overwrought  feelinfi, 
sunk  into  soft  and  tranquil  sleep,  and,  wrapt 
in  Elysian  dreams,  fancied  herself  aittiag  in  tbe 
viny  arbour  of  the  well-remembered  Jersey  cot- 
tage, between  her  father  and  Mra  Herbert,  wbo 
both  smiled  fondly  upon  her,  and  talked  to  ber 
of  Charles,  and  bade  her  aing  to  them. 

'<  Ah,  were  the  sweet  vision  real,  or  all  of  it 
that  Heaven  still  permits,  how  bleat  were  I,  be- 
yond all  imagination  of  earthly  bliaa  I"  was  Vio- 
let's thought,  on  recalling  her  delightful  drean. 
Would  the  mother  of  Charlea  ever  amile  on  ber, 
and  talk  of  hereon?  She  remembered  the  stioging 
words  so  lately  wrung  from  him — **  All  motben 
are  alike;  cold,  proud,  and  ambitions."  And 
did  these  words  too  truly  speak  his  experience  of 
the  mother  whose  generosity  to  her  atep-son  wu 
the  theme  of  praise— of  her  on  whom  his  fortunes 
depended — who  had,  until  now,  held  the  first  plooe 
in  his  affections — with  whom  he  had  lired  in 
such  cordial,  confiding  intimacy,  such  perfect 
reliance,  as  if  she  had  been  the  moat  devnted 
elder  sister.  "  Is  it  my  lot  to  sever  hearts  to 
affectionately  knit,  so  tenderly  united?"  was  tbe 
more  mournful  and  regretful  idea  of  Violet,  in 
pursuing  this  train  of  thought ;  and  then  hope, 
the  ever-springing,  would  whisper — **  If  ^* 
would  do  me  the  honour  to  know  me— eo  amiable 
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and  flfentle  m  the  is,  so  indulgent  and  kind  as  L     And  Mike  nodded  complacently ;  nor  could 


Herbert  speaks  her — prejudice  might  lessen. 
BqI  identifying  me  with  this  family ;  with  the 
forvird  audacity  of  some  of  them^  and  the  equi- 
Yocft]  position  of  all  of  us ;  can  I  blame  Mrs  Her- 
bert for  seeking  to  withdraw  her  son  from  such 
tmtty,  and  especially  from  an  intimacy  which 
Bbe  must  consider  unworthy  and  degrading? 
Hoir  will  he  venture  to  tell  that  proud  and  dear 
lady  that  his  thoughts  have  strayed  to  poor 
ne? — Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  be  the  means 
of  creating  a  breach  between  them  !" 

With  the  generous  elevation  of  genuine  affec 
tioo,  ever  seeking  as  its  greatest  good  the  happi- 
ness of  its  object^  Violet  fancied  she  could  resolve, 
and  that  she  certainly  woi£/(2  resolve  to  do  whatever 
the  lady,  whose  claims  on  the  duty  and  gratitude 
of  her  lover  were  so  strong,  and  who  so  disinte- 
restedly desired  his  honour  and  happiness,  should 
deem  most  for  his  advantage.  Yes !  she  would  vo- 
Inntarily  give  him  up ;  try  to  forget  all  that  had 
piased — her  hopes,  her  dreams ;  and  there  came 
soothing  with  the  energetic  thought — "  What- 
erer  is  best  for  Charles,  that  I  can  do.''  And 
then  crept  in  the  sweet  sophistry  of  love,  whis- 
pering that  perhaps  her  great  sacrifice  might  not 
be  required— to  this  overwhelming  extent  not. 

That  after  her  indisposition  no  one  came  near 
her  daring  the  long  night,  was  not  surprising  to 
Violet  in  this  family  :  but  she  wondered  that  no 
noise  of  company,  no  sound  of  music  or  dancing, 
was  heard.  And  then  she  imagined  that  she  had 
slept  long;  that  it  must  be  very  late;  that  most  of 
the  company  were  gone  ;  and  the  young  men,  and 
the  few  ladies  who  usually  remained,  set  in  to  that 
stilleot  of  pastimes,  deep  play.  As  she  lay  in  the 
dark,  her  imagination  in  full  activity,  the  sense 
of  dead  stillness  became  almost  oppressive.  Once 
or  twice  she  fancied  it  broken  by  a  footfall,  and 
s  niitle  of  motion  near  her  door,  under  which 
the  light  as  of  a  candle  suddenly  streamed,  and 
the  at  last  called  out — **  Is  any  one  there  ?" 

"  Marmarzelle,  its  I,"  was  blown  through  the 
keyhole,  in  the  voice  of  Mike  Twig.  "  Mar. 
msnelle,  open ;  I  have  a  summut  to  say  from 
Matter  Charles  ;  its  life  and  death." 

Violet  instinctively  rose,  hurriedly  dressed 
herself,  and  opened  the  door,  where  stood  Twig, 
screening  a  candle  with  his  broad  hand,  seem- 
ingly much  afraid,  and  yet  looking  particularly 
knowing. 

*'  Marmarzelle,  Master  Charles  says  you  must 
cot  your  stick,"  whispered  Twig;  and  Violet 
stsred  in  amazement. 

**■  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  You  must  run  off,  Marmarzelle,  break  your 
'pTentieeship— that's  the  thing!  The  'ole  'ouse 
has  been  a' topsy-turvy  while  you  were  a  sleeping. 
Sftlly  sent  off  her  box  last  night,  and  cook  will  steal 
off  this  morning;  the  p'lice  is  after  Jack,  and 
the  cotchpoles  have  a  got  the  governor.  There 's 
s resorrection  in  the  house,  Miss;  and  if  you 
vould  like  your  bits  o'  odds  and  ends  smuggled 
out,  I  would  get  Mrs  Herbert's  Boh  to  place  'em 
in  the  hay.room  with  mine  till  dark,  as  you  are 
s  feilow.servant  in  distress,  like." 


Violet,  however  perplexed  by  the  friendly  pro. 
posal,  be  offended  by  what  waa  meant  in  honest 
kindness. 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Twig, — Although 
there  should  be  an  execution  in  the  house,  which 
I  do  not  understand,  I  shall  not  require  your 
services ;  at  least  not  yet,  nor  in  the  way  you 
mention :  but  you  have  a  message  for  me,  you 
said.    How  is  that  ?" 

"  A  letter,  Marmarzelle,"  whispered  Twig  ; 
"  but  hush,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  first. 
You  see.  Miss  Polly  sends  me  with  a  letter  to 
Mr  Charles  to  his  mamma's,  where  was  a  grand 
party,  to  go  bail  for  Mr  Cripps,  I  s'poses  ;  and 
so  he  comes  and  has  a  conference  with  the  bums, 
and  pen  and  ink  work  ;  and  then  they  walks 
off,  and  then  I  lets  out  Mr  Charles.  *  Twig/  saya 
he, '  yon  are  a  clever  fellow ;'  and  he  tips  me  with 
a  half  sovereign.  Miss.  It  was  too  much,  it' 
was,"  said  Twig,  overcome  with  the  recollection' 
of  the  largesse;  *'  *  Could  you,'  says  he,  *•  deliver 
a  note  from  me  to  Miss  Hamilton,  either  to« 
night,  if  possible,  or  else  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  With  all  the  pleazare  in^  life,  say  I ;  I'll 
send  it  up  in  Marmarzelle's  little  boots,  when 
I  clean  'em.  And  so  he  laughed,  and  out 
with  a  gold  pencil  in  the  hall,  and  scribbles  like 
fire  and  tarnation  ;  and  *  here,'  says  he,  *  deliver 
this  yourself,  with  safety  and  speed,  and  you  shall 
not  repent  it.'  And  so,  Marmarzelle,  knowing  I 
was  but  a  poor  lad,  without  a  place  or  a  char- 
acter, who  might  soon  be  on  the  wide  world,  I 
promised  ;  and  I  wished  to  give  you  a  warning, 
too,  Miss,  and  help  off  your  boxes  to  Bob's  hay- 
room." 

''  Give  me  the  letter,"  cried  Violet,  eagerly, 
"  and  be  in  the  way,  pray,  in  an  hour  or  less* 
Hist !" 

'« O  Lor' !  its  Miss  Polly  and  the  old  dragon 
not  a-bed  yet ;"  and  Twig,  extinguishing  his  can- 
dle, ran  off;  while  Violet  shut  and  bolted  her 
door,  undiscovered. 

"  Are  you  asleep.  Mademoiselle  ?"  said  Misa 
Cripps,  in  a  minute  afterwards,  trying  the 
door.  "  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  now.  I* 
wish'  particularly  to  see  you  for  a  minute; 
open  your  door."  There  was  no  resource.  "  I 
have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you,  Oabrielle.  Bar-' 
ker  and  I  have  agreed,  to-night,  the  license 
and  all  being  ready,  instead  of  a  vulgar  wed- 
ding, to  steal  quietly  away  to  church,  to-mor- 
row morning;  you  must  accompany  me;  we' 
shall  spend  the  day  at  Richmond,  and,  perhaps, 
make  a  little  home-tour ;  but  you  can  return 
from  the  church  door  with  Jack.  There,  that's- 
a  love,"  kissing  the  elected  bridesmaid.  "  Now, 
do  be  drest  in  time.  Don't  you  envy  me  ?  but 
your  turn  will  come,  dear.     Good  night." 

The  probable  nature  of  the  missive  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Mr  Twig  was,  to  our  heroine,  an  affair 
of  much  greater  interest  than  even  a  weddin^^ 
and  the  office  of  bridesmaid  to  the  prudent  Polly, 
who  had  discovered  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  securing  her  matrimonial  felicity.    But  Twig 
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Imd  eithar  gone  tp  deep,  or  been  afriud  to  come 
back  ;  for  three  anxious  hours  of  broad  daylight 
h»i  elapsed  before,  rapping  on  the  chamber, 
door^  he  sung  out  "  Marmarzelle's  boo-orts  I"  in 
the  manner  he  had  acquired  in  his  first  place  in 

the  inn  at  W ;  and>  with  a  beating  hearti 

Violet  extricated  her  letter,  and  nodded  in  re- 
turn to  the  knowing  look  of  MikCi  who  whispered 
Ijer : — 

<'  I'lJ  take  'em  still.  Miss,  to  Bob's  hay-room." 
.  The  hasty  note  of  Herbert  ran  thus-^ : 

Dearest  Vio(iBT> — The  affairs  of  poor  Cripps 
have  taken  a  turn  which  compells  me  to  urge 
you^  fur  your  own  sake — may  1  not  venture 
to  say,  for  our  united  sakes — to  leave  his  house 
immediately.  Would  that  you  had  never  entered 
it !  This  I  had  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  urge 
upon  you  in  the  interview  which  I  promised  my- 
self the  happiness  of  having  with  you  to-day, 
hut  which  a  series  of  most  perplexing  and  un- 
fbreseen  events  will,  Ifear^'prevent.  I  had  trusted 
tp  find  my  mother's  house  open  to  you  in  this 
emergency:  but  her  prepossessions  are  not  easily 
overcome.  Delicately  as  we  are  situated,  I  must 
not,  as  I  at  first  proposed,  take  you  away  myself, 
although  you  were  as  willing  to  rely  upon  my 
prudence  as  I  hope  you  are  to  confide  in  my 
honour  and  my  love :  but  I  go,  on  the  instant, 
t4>  provide  an  asylum  for  you ;  a  safe  and  respec- 
table, if  an  humble  one.  It  is  with  your  faithful 
old  nurse,  Mistress  Linton.  The  person  who 
delivers  this  is  honest  and  respectful,  and  will 
give  you  every  assistance  in  his  power :  but  it 
is  upon  yourself  I  rely,  upon  your  decision  and 
Courage,  in  this,  the  first  of  many  difiliculties 
which  we  may  have  the  happiness  to  encounter 
and  surmount  together.  1  shall  be  in  misery 
until  1  hear  of  your  being  safe  in  Fleet  Street, 
which  unless  I  learn  by  ten  o'clock,  I  shall  be 
<^mpelled  to  brave  all  consequences  and  carry 
you  off.  But  I  rely,  my  own  dearest  Violet, 
upon  your  firmness  and  promptitude  where  their 
exertion  is  so  needful  to  us,  who,  with  one  heart, 
have  henceforth  but  one  honour,   one  interest. 

". Poor  Cripps  is  not  so  bad  as  those  about 

him." 

The  part  of  Violet,  on  ^receiving  this  note,  was 
easily  determined.  She  found  i^  pretext  for 
again  seeing  Twig,  whose  greatest  distress  seemed 
to  be  *'  Marmarzelle"  not  getting  her  boxes  smug, 
gled  off.  The  main  difficulty  now  was  the  *'  ugly 
customers"  who,  having  charge  of  the  house,  kept 
possession  of  the  keys^  and  who  were  still  asleep 
ifpon  the  elegant  sofas  on  which  they  hsd  uncere- 
i^iouiously  thrown  themselves.  When  awakened  by 
Twig,  though  the  principal  growled  a  little,  no  op- 
position was  made  to  a  very  pretty  girl  who  carried 
nothing  with  her,  not  even  a  basket,  going  out 
on  an  errand,  and  Violet  found  herself  alone  in 
the  street,  and  without  a  home.  Comfortless  and 
perilous  as  was  that  which  she  had  clandestinely 
forsaken,  it  was  not  abandoned  without  pain, 
t'eeling  that  every  eye  was  upon  her,  reading  her 
story  in    her   face,    and  half  afraid   that  she 


had  taken  an  improper  and  rash  step ;  reproadu 
ing  herself  with  leaving  the  family  in  their  dit* 
tress  without  a  word  at  parting,  she  flaw  00, 
rather  than  walked,  until,  after  making  more 
than  one  wrong  turn,  she  found  herself  in  Fleet 
Street. 

The  tenement,  of  which  Mistress  Lioton  oc 
cupied  a  floor,  in  this  ancient  locality,  wu  her 
own  property.  The  principal  floors  were  let  to  s 
tailor  and  milliner,  who  had  taken  their  lot  is 
matrimony  together,  but  with  whom  Marios  had 
few  dealings.  In  her  own  phrase,  she  "  lived 
within  hersel'."  Instead  of  using  the  comnon 
kitchen  of  the  sunk  floor,  Mrs  Linton  bad,  by 
well-planned  alteration,  formed  out  of  the  sttic 
floor  a  complete  suit  of  apartments  for  herself— 
a  house  within  a  house — of  which  its  ovner'i 
great  boast  was,  that  ahe  ^'  could  lock  hsr  own 
stair-foot  door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pouch; 
a  comfort  which  Lon'oners,  living  in  juiot-occa- 
pancy,  never  knew,  living  as  they  do  hi^ledg. 
piggledy,  and  cheekie  for  chowie^  gentle  aad 
simple,  a'  through  ither.*' 

Marion  flattered  herself  that  she  had  apsrt- 
ments  which,  both  from  their  comfort  and  seda- 
sion,  were  not  unworthy  of  receiving  ''a  bora 
gentleman's"  daughter  in  distress. 

It  was  with  some  faintness  of  heart  and  vis- 
giving  that  Violet  timidly  rung  the  bell  at  tbedoor 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  which  shut  in  this  Scottish 
fortalice.  The  consciousness  of  her  very  delicate 
situation,  and  the  recollection  of  the  gruff  sod 
homely,  if  not  rude  msnners  of  her  patroness,  did 
not  lessen  the  sense  of  shrinking  apprehension  fur 
which  there  was  never  less  cause.  The  door  gave 
way  at  once,  as  if  Marion  had  stood  behind  it;  and 
there  she  was,  her  shrewd  and  intelligent  features 
beaming  with  cordial  welcome,  ready  to  receive 
her  expected  guest. 

^'  You  knew  then  I  was  coming  ?" 

^'  And  glad  and  proud  was  I  to  hear  it.  Over 
lang  among  that  crew  o'  tinklerS|  hiony ;  but," 
and  making  a  signal  of  silence,  while  digbtly 
pointing  to  the  regions  below,  she  carefully 
bolted  inside  her  ^'  ain  stair  H  door/'  and  then 
ushered  her  guest  up  the  narrow  and  dark,  but 
neatly  carpeted  stairs,  and  suddenly  threw  opts 
the  door  of  her  parlour,  of  which  the  wmny 
lightness,  the  extreme  neatness  and  even  ele- 
gance, made  Violet  start,  and  half  scream  with 
delighted  surprise.  The  dwelling  was  mors  like 
the  lantern  of  a  light  house  than  an  attic  floor 
in  Fleet  Street.  It  was  in  the  back  of  the  bouse, 
looking  to  the  Thames,  and  commanding  a  py 
sweep  of  view,  bounded  by  the  Surrey  bills. 

''  It  is  a  decent  bit  pairt,"  said  the  flattered 
liindlady,  in  reply  to  Violet's  exclamatory  com- 
pliment, "  and  maybe  cost  twa  or  three  bawbees 
striking  out  the  outshot  window,  and  mskiog 
the  other  bits  of  repairs  and  easements:  but 
what  is  world's  gear  without  world's  comfort  A 
proud  woman  its  mistress  will  be,  if  ye  find  it  a 
pleasant  hame  till  a  better  offer :  but  the  coffee 
is  ready  and  hot,  and  ye  have  had  a  race,  I'd 
thinking.  Miss  Violet." 

A  silver  coffee  pot  was  simmering  over  a  lamp 
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ff  Um  same  meUl,  ^nd,  oi^a  rather  tmall  laUe^ 
breakfast  wae  set  out  with  peculiar  neatness. 
Tfasre  wae  even  fresh  flowers  and  earlj  straw- 
berries. 

^  I  would  like  wee!  to  make  ye  comfortable," 
^d  the  hostess,  kindly. 

^^  And  this  is  the  very  seat  of  comfort*  How 
hsvs  yon  oontrired  to  make  so  nice  a  home  out 
of  s  London  garret,  and  to  gather  so  many  ele- 
gsoces  and  even  luxuries  about  you  ?" 

The  open  window  of  the  airy  chamber  in 
which  Violet  had  deposited  her  bonnet,  ad- 
mitted the  soft,  fresh  breeae  from  the  river, 
whioh  moved  the  light  muslin  curtains  of  the 
little  French  bed,  which  Violet  afterwards 
learned  had  been  hastily  put  up  early  that  morn* 
log  for  herself;  for  Marion's  dwelling  had 
hitherto  contained  but  one  substantia),  old* 
faihioned  bed." 

'*  I  was  bred  amang  the  great  folks,  and  like 
things  right  and  tight  about  me ;  and,  in  my 
line,  I  have  had  good  opportunities  to  pick  up 
an  orra  thing  or  twa,  as  a  bit  china,  or  an  auld. 
fashiooed  bit  o'  silver  wark,  or  the  like  o'  that 
ebony  knock  on  the  bracket  aboon  the  buiEet — 
they  say  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's ;  or 
that  japan  clock — it  Is  real  japan  the  case ;  and 
theauld  spinnet — to  think  o*  me  buy  in  a  spinnet  I 
a  spinning-wheel  would  be  liker  me ;  but  I  have 
ane,  too,  ben  the  house,  a  cock-up,  made  o'  cedar- 
Wood,  with  ivory  vlrls.  They  say  it  wos  Queen  Ma. 
ry's— no  the  Queen  o'  Scots,  but  Dutch  William's 
Qaeen :  but  they  may  be  a'  lees  thae  clatters." 

'^  Your  house  is  a  perfect  museum  of  curiosities 
and  beauties." 

''  It's  weel  eneuch ;  but  I'm  proud  o'  the  spinnet, 
tioce  you  are  here,  Miss  Violet.  Keep  a  thing 
•eyen  years  and  ye'U  get  use  for  it,  they  say :  but 
it's  far  travelled  that  spinnet.  Its  been  ower  the 
•Border  and  back  again.  It  belanged  to  the  auld 
Duchess  Anne,  they  say ;  though  Til  no  just  up- 
baud  that.  But  Ihave  walth  o'  books,  too;  ye'll  no 
need  to  feel  langer  here,  I  hope.  There  'a  Burns, 
sod  Allan  Ramsay,  and  the  Marrow,  and  Logan's 
Scrmons-^-tbat  was  a  present,  and  no  my  choice 
— and  some  o'  Sir  Walter's  nonsense,  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Christopher  North,  who 
is  far  mair  naturaler,  to  my  thought,  and  gars 
ne  mony  a  time  rive  my  cheeks  wi'  laughin  by 
my  lee  lane  here.  I  daresay  the  cat  thinks 
I'm  daft." 

''  You  live  in  Fairyland,"  said  Violet,  approach- 
lag  the  large  broad  window,  and  gazing  out,  upon 
the  bird'a-eye  prospect,  where  the  endless  variety 
of  objeeta  waa  seen  as  if  by  a  camera  obscure. 

^  A  fairy  land  In  which  ye  maun  dree  your 
weird  for  a  time/'  replied  Marion,  smiling  gra- 
doualy.  "  But  ye  maun  take  some  breakfast  be« 
fore  we  have  ony  farther  speak,  though  I  ken 
fine  what  your  een  are  asking.  Meat  and  mass 
ncyer  hindered  work." 

They  sat  down,  and  Marion,  in  a  distinct 
and  solemn  voice,  reverently  craved  a  blessing 
open  the  *'  offered  mercies,"  and  breakfast  was  be- 
gun. If  there  was  anything  amiss,  it  might  be 
the  excessive  pressure  of.hosjtitality. 


f'  I  have  not  mqde  so  good  a  breakfaft  IvEiigf 
land,"  said  Violet,  in  warding  more  attempts  te 
force  food  down  her  throat.  **  Everything  is  so 
excellent,  and  so  nice ;  and^I  suppose,  Mr  Her^ 
bert  called  ?" 

"  Ou,  ay  did  be,  or  how  should  I  have  kenned 
I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  you  to  my^ 
sal  for  agliff,  hinny  ?  Bi^t  I  have  never  been  able 
to  fa'  into  the  fashion  o'  the  hungry  Londoii 
breakfasts,  lang  as  )  hae  sojourned  in  the  tents 
o'  Kedar ;  a  bit  wizened  toast,  scarted  over  w^' 
a  scruffin  o'  butter,  and  a  blash  o'  tea,  without 
milk  or  crame ;  but  if  Mr  Charles  had  sooner 
advertised  me,  I  could  have  had  a  pick  o'  mar- 
malet,  as  well  as  a  caller  egg  for  ye." 

^^  Many,  many  thanks  1  but  indeed  yon  i^re  too 
good  to  me ;  you  must  not  mind  me  so  much,  elsf 
I  shall  fear  that  I  am  troublesome." 

"  Ne'er  say  that  word  again,"  said  Mailoni 
hastily :  ''  but  I  see  ye  are  faiingrier  for  my 
news  than  my  refections,  whioh  is  but  natural ; 
sae  just  sit  ye  down  a  blink,  and  crack  to  the 
canary;  the  cat  and  him  are  grand  freendsj 
we  are  a  weel-greeing  family  up  in  the  sclataa 
here.  I  cannot  say  one  word  till  all  my  odds  and 
ends  are  in  order  about  me." 

Violet  amused  herself  with  observing  the  quiet 
neatness,  the  despatch  without  bustle,  with  whiol| 
this  notable  housewife  restored  her  gala  break- 
fast equipage  to  its  place,  and  arranged  her  bird- 
cage, her  "  lamp-o'- light"  parlour,  as  she  called 
it ;  yet,  imperceptibly,  Marion's  young  giiest  sunk 
into  reverie. 

*'  Heoh  i  but  that  was  a  lang  sair  sich  to  comn 
from  so  young  a  breast,  Miss  Violet ;  d'ye  ken 
the  freit  tif  our  country,  my  dear,  that  at  every 
sich,  a  red  drap  o'  life'a  blood  falls  from  the 
heart  ?  Ye  maun  have  been  tyning  mony  draps 
of  your  heart's  blood  of  late,  1  fear,  hinny  ?"  con** 
tinued  the  old  woman,  sitting  down  by  Violet, 
and  saying,  in  yet  kindlier  and  more  earnest 
tones,  "  And,  now  dear  bairn,  what  think  ye  if 
to  come  o'  ye  ?" 

This  was  one  of  those  questions  that  are  mucl^ 
more  easily  put  than  answered. 

"  Alas !  1  cannot  tell  1"  answered  Violet,  in 
pathetic  and  desponding  tones. 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  was  an  auld  fool  to  apeer.  At 
a'  rates,  jewel,  ye  must  not  let  down  your  heart, 
— that  is,  a'thegither  down  ;  for  if  it  be  between 
Mr  Charles  and  you,  aa  I  jalouse — ^na,  as  he  as 
good  as  telled  me,  when  he  knocked  me  np  out 
o'  my  bed  yestreen,  for  he  is  an  honourable  gen. 
tleman — though  there  may  be  a  crook  in  your  lot 
just  at  the  first,  if  ye  are  baith  leal,  and  true- 
hearted,  which  I  cannot  miadoubtj  a'  will  oonie 
right  yet — I  cannot  fear  it." 

Violet's  soft  moist  eyes  beamed  sweet  thanks 
for  this  consolatory  hope.  **  Mra  Herbert,"  con- 
tinued Marion,  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  lofty,  pridefu', 
schemin  woman  ;  and  sh#  dotes  on  Mr  Cbarles» 
whom  she  thinks  mair  than  worthy  of  thfi 
Princess  Koyal  of  England,  if  we  had  ane,  let 
alone  Lady  Laura  Temple ;  and  if  ahe  thought 
ye  were  to  come  between  him  and  her  Ladyship, 
I  believe  she  cpuld  see  ye  at  the  back-o'-beyonti 
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iady-born  tbough  ye  be,  and  bonny  innooent 
lassie  as  ye  are." 

Another  deep  involuntary  aigb  was  the  only 
commentary. 

*'  To  mend  a  young  man's  fortune  by  break- 
ing bis  hearty  is  a  queer  proof  of  regard ;  though, 
no  doubt,  it  is  a  grand  match  Yearl  Tarbet's 
daughter ;  and  Lady  Laura,  by  a'  accounts,  is  out 
of  her  mind  for  Maister  Charles." 

Another  deep  sigh  was,  to  the  garrulous  old 
lady,  tbe  silent  reproof  of  her  inconsiderate  talk  ; 
and,  as  if  afraid  of  crushing  her  young  guest  too 
far,  she  now  attempted  encouragement. 
*  *'  But  if  ye  are  his  fancy,  hinny — and,  for  my 
part,  if  I  were  a  young  gentleman,  I  never  could 
fancy  these  higb-mettle  stately  dames — if  ye  are 
bis  fancy,  that  settles  the  matter  in  a  seniie ; 
though,  as  to  Mrs  Herbert's  consent,  I  own  I  see 
no  hope  o'  that ;  and  for  Mr  Charles  to  marry 
without  it,  would  not  only  be  undutiful,  all  mat- 
ters considered,  but  certain  beggary  and  ruin 
to  ye  both.  Now,  though  I'm  far  from  believing 
that  it's  aye  the  case  that,  when  Poverty  comes 
in  at  the  door.  Love  flies  out  by  the  window,  f  fear 
there  is  something  in  that,  like  every  ither  auld 
byword  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  love  finds  but  a  cauld 
and  dowie  fireside.  Weel,  but  sich  nae  mair ; 
that  does  nae  good." 

*'  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Violet,  sadly.  ''  When 
Mr  Herbert  comes,  I  shall  know  better  what  to 
think.  I  have  but  one  right  course  of  action^ 
whatever  is  best  for  Charles  ;  and  that  must  be 
to  part.  What  would  you,  my  kind  friend, 
who  are  wise  and  experienced,  have  done  in  my 
painful  circumstances  ?" 

*^  Now,  Miss  Violet,  that's  a  puzzler.  The 
wisdom  of  Solomon  could  not  manage  to  please 
a'  parties ;  so  I  am  gey  and  feared  that,  at  your 
years,  I  would  just  have  pleased  myself  and  him 
I  liked  best : — ta'en  my  joe  and  my  chance  of  his 
having  the  world  for  the  winning — and  left  the 
leddy- mother  to  come  to  hersel'  when  she  tired  ; 
though  I'm  far  from  saying  that  would  be  the 
richt  course.  Puir  working  folk,  like  me,  have 
the  whip.hand  o'  the  gentles  there ;  for  it's  no' 
what  they  really  want  with  the  great  folk,  but 
what  nonsense  and  bravity  they  maun  hae." 

Mistress  Marion  was  now  obliged  to  go  out  on 
household  errands,  as  well  as  to  carry  the  gratifying 
intelligence  to  Herbert  that  their  mutual  plan  had 
succeeded ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  as  the  safest 
way,  Violet  should  be  left  under  lock  and  key. 

Left  alone,  and  havingread  over  Herbert's  note 
at  least  tix  times,  she  tried  to  amuse  herself  by 
reading  the  newspaper,  where  the  paragraph, 
grandly  announcing  her  appearance  at  the  private 
rehearsal,  and  detailing  her  romantic  and  imagin- 
ary history,  made  her  cheeks  tingle  with  anger 
and  propd  shame. 

''  And  this  tissue  of  impudent  falsehoods  is  to 
meet  the  eye  of  Mrs  Herbert.  How  she  must 
despise  the  heroine  of  such  a  tale !" 

These  painful  reflections  dismissed,  she  endea- 
voured, for  the  fiftieth  time,  to  imagine  what  de- 
tained Herbert ;  how  he  could  be  occupied,  that 
at  such  a  crisis,  he  could  not  spare  one  fiva  mi- 


nutes to  converse  wi^h  her.  At  all  events  be 
could  write ;  and,  perhaps,  Marion  might— najr, 
she  certainly  would — bring  a  note  from  him  on 
her  return. 

Making  a  mental  picture  of  the  euriooi  and 
valuable  antique  movables  crowded  around  her, 
was  her  next  employment,  which  was  inter, 
rupted  by  a  ringing  at  Marion's  stairfoot  bell, 
gradually  becoming  more  furious,  and  whicb, 
at  length,  brought  out  some  of  the  other 
lodgers,  to  announce  to  the  noisy  assailant  tbit 
Mrs  Linton  was  probably  from  home,  and  hid, 
as  usual  with  her,  locked  up  her  apartments.  To 
this  the  voice  of  Jack  Cripps  responded,  in  Jack'i 
loudest  and  most  brassy  tones,  that  ^^  the  old 
woman  might  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  herself, 
but  that  there  was  a  young  one  certainly  secreted 
in  her  apartments,  who  had,  early  that  morning, 
eloped  from  her  guardian ;  that  he  was  em. 
powered  to  find  and  carry  her  back  to  her  lawful 
protectors,  and  her  he  would  have."  The  tailor, 
followed  by  his  lady,  the  milliner,  now  came 
forth,  to  expostulate  with  the  clamorous  gentle- 
man who  startled  the  house  from  its  propriety; 
but  Jack  stormed  and  swaggered  the  more,  and 
threatened  the  police,  that  ultimate  horror  of 
respectable  London  housekeepers ;  and  that  be 
would  throw  the  door  on  which  he  thundered  on 
its  back  if  it  was  not  opened  :  when,  at  thia  cri. 
tical  juncture,  Mrs  Linton  herself  appeared. 

*'  Break  open  my  door,  ye  dirty  dandy !"  cried 
the  indignant  Scotchwoman ;  "  let  me  but  see  joa 
try  your  hand  at  it.  Open  my  door  at  your  com. 
mand  indeed !  ye  needy,  seedy,  swindling  skemp! 
Gie  the  young  lady  up  to  your  custody,  or  jour 
father  the  Professor  either — that  is,  alloving 
I  had  her  in  mine,  of  which  there  ia  no  proof  ;-^ 
no,  if  I  wared  the  last  plack  in  my  puree,  and  tbe 
last  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  to  keep  her  frae 
ye,  and  the  pack  o'  ye.  A  black  sight  it  vai 
when  first  she  saw  ye.  Sae  down  the  stair  «i' 
ye,  ere  I  take  the  besom  to  ye." 

^  I  take  you  witness,  Ma'am,"  to  the  milliner; 
^'  you  are  my  witness,  sir,"  to  the  tailor ;  "  and 
all  of  you,  that  this  woman,  forcibly  and  illegally, 
secretes  a  runaway  apprentice— my  father's  arti- 
cled apprentice — whom  I  am  empowered  to  carrf 
back  to  her  master  ;  and  who  may  be  sent  to 
Bridewell  for  her  misconduct,  with  thia  old  lady 
to  keep  her  company." 

Scotch  blood  could  endure  no  more,  and  Mis- 
tress Marion,  making  a  desperate  clutch  at  Jack'i 
whiskers,  while  the  tailor  interfered  to  keep  tbe 
King's  peace,  ezdaimed — 

"  A  prentice !  ye  ill-faured,  hairy-faoed,  mis- 
leared  knave !  Major  Hamilton'a  daughter— a 
born  gentlewoman,  highly  connected  wi'  the  best 
blude  in  Scotland,  a  fiddler's  prentice !  A  bonny 
like  tale."  And  Marion  laughed  aloud  in  bitter 
derision,  ahouting  again,  "  Tramp,  air  i  aff  wi* 
ye,  or  I'll  mak  ye." 

"  I  scorn  to  answer  your  vulgar  abuse,  yon 
foul-tongued  Scotch  beldame,"  said  Jack,  grand- 
ly.  "  Once  more  1  order  you  to  open  your  door 
and  give  up  the  girl,  or  I  shall  call  in  the  police 
and  have  it  burst  open." 
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''Ay,  call  the  police,  my  bonny  man,  it  will 
Bare  me  the  trouble;  for  I  was  just  thinking  o' 
calling  them  myself.  Have  ye  ony  notion  where- 
about that  picture  of  the  mUced  laddie  riding  on 
B  goose,  Mr  Shuffleton  was  ao  proud  of,  rode  off 
to  this  same  morning,  or  late  yestreen?  A 
picture  that  oust  jC85  ;  but  a  fool  and  his  money 
is  soon  parted.  Do  you,  Mr  Snipaon,"  to  the 
tailor,  ^^that  have  ao  long  kept  lodgers,  know 
anything  anent  the  statutes  against  their  pawn- 
ing or  stealing  the  furniture  o'  their  rooms?" 

^'  What  does  the  old  witch  mean?"  aaid  Jack, 
lomewhat  taken  aback,  and  faltering  in  tone. 

^  I  mean  Bow  Street^  and  no  less ;  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  the  Old  Bailey,  unless  ye 
take  the  ill-fa voured, bristly,  pigs-face  o'  ye  off, 
and  never  let  it  darken  my  honeat  door  again." 

^^  I  tell  you,  good  folka,  this  odious  wretch  has 
a  young  girl  locked  up  in  her  rooms,  whom  she 
has  aold  to  a  gentleman.  That  girl  is  my  father's 
apprentice;  you  will  surely  assist  me  to  res- 
cue her  from  ruin." 

^  Will  ye  dare,  ye  most  impudent  of  profli- 
gatea!"  bellowed  Marion.  ^^Let  me  at  him; 
Jet  me  at  him,  Mr  Snipaon.  My  corruption  is 
fairly  raised  now.  Sell  her  to  gentlemen !  It's 
you  and  the  like  would  put  innocence  into  peril 
and  temptation ;  and  there  is  news  of  that  same 
the  day.  But  Providence  is  aye  a  match  for  the 
devil  ill  the  long  run ;  and,  under  Providence, 
her  ye  mean,  ye  vagabond,  is  in  the  care  of 
friends,  who  both  can  and  will  protect  her." 

^^  Under  the  protection  of  Mr  Charles  Her- 
bert? I  suspected  as  much,  ma'am,"  replied 
Jack,  sneeringly,  "  though  I  scarcely  expected 
you  to  be  BO  frank  with  me." 

^  Let  me  be  guided  to  baud  my  hands  off  him," 
screamed  Marion,  now  fairly  shouting  for  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  power.  ''  If  ye  get  Botany 
Bay,  or  atrap  for  it,  as  mony  a  prettier  man  has 
done  for  far  less,  ye're  blood  be  on  your  own  head, 
birkie.  Let  him  that  stirs  up  a  fray  beware  of 
the  redding  stroke." 

How  the  matter  might  have  ended,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  ;  for  Jack,  aeeing  affaire  getting  un- 
pleasant, nimbly  tripped  paat  his  foewoman,  and, 
with  a  volley  of  genteel  slang  oaths,  promptly 
took  his  departure,  but  whistling,  as  he  de- 
acended,  to  ahew  the  tailor  and  his  wife  that  he 
was  not  afraid.  Jack's  shabby-genteel  appear- 
ance, and  the  weight  and  conaideration  of  Mrs 
Marion  as  a  woman  of  property,  and  a  house- 
keeper of  long  standing,  made  exactly  the  im- 
preaaion  which  a  low  fellow,  apeing  the  gentle- 
man, running  in  debt  on  all  hands,  and,  above 
all,  bilking  hia  tailor,  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  on  Mr  and  Mrs  Snipson  ;  to  whom  the 
moat  odious  and  detestable  of  all  human  com- 
pounds was  exactly  such  a  character. 

Without  pausing  to  gratify  their  curioatty 
about  her  alleged  inmate,  Marion  opened  her 
door,  locked  it,  as  usual,  inside,  and  ascended  to 
her  aancltcm,  where  ahe  found  the  fair  cause  of 

diapute  pale  and  trembling. 
*<  I  must  erave  ye  ten  thousand  pardons.  Miss 

Violet.  Ye  heard  the  collieshaDgie  then,  dear  ? 


— The  dirty  dandy  I"  Marion's  moat  eontemptu. 
ous  expression  of  her  strongest  feelings  of  dis* 
guat,  for  filth  and  finery.  **'  I  had  little  to  do  to 
file  my  tongue  wi'  him.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
I  am  amaiat  as  unwilling  to  have  your  young 
name  brought  into  a  brulyiement,  or  posted 
through  the  public  prents,  as  Mr  Herbert  him- 
self can  be,  I  should  have  laid  hia  feet  fast :  but 
ye  would  be  made  come  forward  as  a  witness, 
and  be  reported  in  the  papers,  wi'  your  name 
at  full  length ;  for  if  a  cat  kittle  in  Lon'on, 
now,  it  maun  be  gazetted  before  the  next  morn. 


in. 


I  am  afraid  something  very  unpleasant  has 
happened  to  Mr  Crippa  and  his  family." 

''An  Old  Bailey  business  it  should  have  been 
— pack  of  awindling  vagabonda — and  that  un- 
hanged, impudent  dog  the  worat  among  them : 
but  they  are,  like  all  auch  gentry,  ower  weel 
friended.  If  a  poor  atarving  family  had  played 
a  thousandth  part  o'  their  tricks  for  pure  want, 
it  would  been  transportation  at  the  least. 

^^  Weel,  but  I  have  not  tell'd  ye  1,  have  seen 
Mr  Charlea  wi'  a'  this,  and  a  glad  man  was  he. 
But  I'm  glad  to  see  you  smile  again.  He  took 
band  and  glove  o'  me  to  take  the  best  of  cares 
of  ye,  till  he  could  come  himself;  though  there 
is  some  mischief  the  matter  wi'  him  the  day, 
that  I  cannot  make  out.  He's  no  himsel*.  One 
thing,  however,  i  have  to  cheer  ye  ;  though  not 
from  him,  but  Mr  Shuffleton's  attorney.  Mr 
Charles,  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  hunour,  as  he 
is,  has  redeemed  your  captivity,  whatever  that 
blackguard  means  by  persisting  in  calling  you 
a  prentice.  Last  night,  when  they  met  in  con- 
clave— auld  Cripps  in  the  custody  of  the  officers, 
and  as  near  transportation  as  a  man  can  weel 
be,  that's  no  tried  yet^Mr  Charles  took  the 
whole  affair,  anent  Shuffleton,  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders— and,  1  warrant  ye,  £1500  will  not  clear 
him^-on  condition  that  he  got  up  your  inden- 
tures, or  whatever  the  black  bond  is  called  :  so 
ye  are  a  free  woman,  hinny,  and  he  a  sair  bound 
man,  I  fear,  unless  he  come  in  his  lady  mother's 
mercy ;  for  I'm  sure  he  can  no  more  raise  fifteen 
bunder  than  I  can  fifteen  million." 

Violet  was  overcome  with  the  conflicting  feel- 
ings to  which  this  announcement  gave  rise. 

'^  O,  what  can  I  do  for  him  who  has  acted  so 
nobly  by  me?"  sheinvoluntarily'exclaimed,clasp. 
ing  her  hands  passionately,  while  the  tears  burst 
forth  in  streams." 

**  Indeed,  hinny,  ye  must  just  make  him  a  good 
wife,  and  a  very  good  wife;  I  ken  nae  ither 
way  ye  have  of  making  it  up  to  him." 

<*  That  ia  a  happiness  of  which  I  dare  not 
dream." 

"  Hoot,  ay  !  It  would  be  hard  if  huz  bits  o' 
silly  women  bodies  durst  no  have  our  bit  dreams : 
but  ye  must  take  a  morsel  of  dinner,  hinny ;  I 
ordered  a  cutlet  or  two,  and  an  apple  fritter,  from 
a  place  I  can  trust ;  and  there's  a  bottle  or  two 
o'  good  auld  sherry  in  that  gard-de-tfin,  with  the 
brass  rings  ;  and  that's  the  callant  with  the  tray 
at  the  lower  bell.  Na  1"  continued  Marion,  lis. 
tening,  "  its  that  confounded  elaverin  tawpie 
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Jenkins,  Mrs  Herbert's  waitln^-maid,  come  to 
deliver  herself  of  some  tionsense,  or  else  to  spjr 
out  the  nakedness  o'  the  land  ;  but^  either  way, 
she'll  meet  her  mateh  here.  It's  like  she's  so  fa  o' 
news  she  cannot  carry  hame  without  spillin' ;  so 
I'll  let  her  in,  and  ye'll  step  into  the  inner  chau- 
mer  hinny,  end  netrer  heed  what  she  says,  for  its 
just  as  like  to  be  lees  as  truth." 

Marion  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in  locked 
doora ;  she  turned  the  key  upon  Violet,  and 
went  down  stairs  to  admit  the  lady's-maid. 

Mrs  Jenkins  was  a  person  of  immense  im- 
portance in  her  own  way ;  and  one  of  the  first 
information,  particularly  in  whatever  related  to 
matters  with  which  she  had  no  eoneern.  After  re^ 
eoverisff  her  elegant  West-End  fatigue,  from  ae- 
c»ndiog  so  many  flights  of  vulgar  steep  stairs,  she 
announeed  thatshehad  come  abroad  about  the  out- 
fit of  Mr  Charles,  in  what  she  delicately  termed 
<'  under  wearables."  <*  The  careless  fellow  ia  so 
aoeustomed  to  depend  on  U9,  that  I  don't  think  he 
could  do  more  for  himself  in  getting  a  new  e^e- 
ni<«e  than  a  baby." 

''  Is  he  going  to  be  married  that  you  are  fitting 
and  outfitting  the  young  gentleman  ?"  asked  Ma- 
rion. 

'*  Not  that  toe  know  of,  at  least  not  cffieially. 
The  truth  is,  ma'am,  rfl#a^re0a&/e«  will  dbcur  in  the 
best-regulated  families;  our  yOung  man  has  got 
into  a  scrape  and  completely  forfeited  favour ; 
ft  sad  rumpus  there  has  been  about  it.  My  Mrs 
Herbert  diplomatically  allowed  Mr  Shuffleton's 
feolicitor  to  carry  matters  yesterday  to  extremity 
with  these  Grippes  or  Croppes,  or  whatever  they 
are>  to  shame  Mr  Charles  out  of  an  intimacy  so  very 
improper,  and  the  foolish  young  man  has  plunged 
himself  the  more  deeply  into  the  volcano.  He 
bos,  tntte  nou»,  been  inveigled  by  an  artful  and 
immoral  girl  Into  a  ley-a-zong  dangereuse" 

"  A  what  said  ye?"  interrupted  Marion, 
gruffly. 

**  A  connexion,  ma'am,  which  young  gentlemen 
will  form  with  improper  creatures  of  the  other  sex, 
not  of  the  most  moral  kind ;  and  which  modesty 
Toils  under  the  delicacies  of  a  fbreign  language," 
responded  the  refined  waiting-maid. 

"  It's  a  oonfounded  lee  !  and  that's  plain  btaid 
Scotch,  as  ye  may  tell  your  leddy  mistress  frae 
tnei  or  whoevef  else  says  the  tame  to  ye.  If 
Mr  Oharles  is  attached  to  a  yonng  gentlewoman, 
who  is  hisfull  equal  in  blude  and  birth,  or  if  he  has 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage^  it  is  all  in  honour 
tad  innocence,  I'll  be  sworn,  as  becomes  them 
baith ;  and  that  I  have  from  a  sure  quarter." 

'^  Indeed,  ma'am !  Well,  to  be  sure,  great 
liberties  are  taken  with  young  ladies'  names ; 
even  I  myself  have  been  victimized  in  that  style. 
But  it  must  be  all  a  mistake,"  continued 
Jenkins,  with  a  sarcastic  air.  ^^  Ton  ought  to 
know  better  than  a  confidential  like  your  humble 
servant.  It  ean't  be  true  that  mg  lady  has  cut 
off  her  step-son  with  a  shilling,  and  settled  the 
whole  of  her  fine  fortune  on  the  younger  children 
•f  Lady  Laura  Temple,  when  she  shall  be  Lady 
liSura  Herbert ;  or,  failing  that,  ^upon  Lady 
htu  kenelf.    The  trath'is,  Mistress  Linton,  we 


Saw  that  nothing  but  strong  diplomatic  messures 
could  save  that  miagnide^i  youth  from  min; 
Charles  goes  abroad  iinmediately  as  ambasisdor- 
Hib  under  the  fieri.  Lady  La.,  dear  creature, 
accompanies  her  noble  father ;  our  young  maa 
forms  a  member  of  the  family ;  so  it  is  all  tn 
traing,  as  we  say.  You  will,  I  fancy,  fiod  mj 
information  pretty  correct,  ma'am,"  eontinttsd 
the  lady,  rising  with  dignity. 

^*  And  has  Maister  Charles  really  agreed  to  go 
abroad  ?"  inquired  Mrs  Linton,  somewhat  takes 
aback. 

*'  Is  he  sterk-nad,  think  ye  }  An  extrsTi. 
gant  self-willed  young  man,  without  a  shilling, 
but  what  my  lady  pleases  to  give  him,  dispute 
ray  lady's  plans  for  his  own  honour  and  advio- 
tags  indeed !  However,  entre  notit,  and  onder 
the  seal  of  confession,  as  you  are  an  old  adherent, 
like  myself,  of  the  family,  1  think  I  may  be  a  lit. 
tie  more  frank.  But  if  one  word  should  trans- 
pire to  alarm  the  delicate  pride  of  Lady  La. 
about  this  creature" 

"  Then  ye  better  keep  your  news  to  yonrsel', 
mem. 

But  Mrs  Jenkins   brooked  no  such   check. 

"  We  have  but  one  course  to  take  with  our  young 
man :  he  mutt  go  abroad  ambasaador-snb  as  1 
said ;  and,  in  due  time,  marry  Lady  La.;  or  walk 
into  the  Fleet  if  he  please;  for  he  has  taken  en- 
gagements upon  himself  for  that  improper  girl, 
from  which,  without  help,  he  never  can  extricate 
himself.  M'ell,  yesterday,  the  King,  who  quite 
swears  by  our  friend  the  Earl,  sends  for  him 
post  haste  to  Windsor — her  Majesty,  the  Queen^ 
lately  taught  Lady  La.,  who  is  quite  a  prime  favour- 
ite, a  new  stitch  in  knitting,  that  I'll  she*  you 
some  day — and  dubs  him  ambassador,  when  he 
drives  post  to  our  house  in  the  Park,  and  propoeei 
the  sub-ship  for  our  misled  young  man.  My  Mri 
Herbert  quite  jumped  at  the  offer.  '  It  has  al. 
Ways  been  my  ambition,'  she  remarked,  'to 
see  Charles  devoting  his  talents  to  the  service  of 
king  and  country.' " 

'*  The  country  is  vastly  obligated  to  her  and 
the  like  of  her,"  remarked  Marion,  gmfflj; 
and  not  at  all  sure  how  this  arrangement  might 
effect  the  feelings  or  interests  of  her  geest  in 
the  inner-room. 

"  Well,  but  there  Was  a  counter  diplenscf 
on  foot,  most  afflicting  to  us ; — the  very  means 
taken  to  bring  the  swindlers  to  justice — a  sad, 
low,  immoral  set,  those  to  whom  y(iru«-4Uid  1  am 
sure  inadvertently — let  Mr  ShulReion's  honae, 
ma'am ; — turned  against  us ;  and  in  the  general 
break-up,  our  foolish  boy  is  inveigled  to  take  the 
girl  into  keeping ;  and,  would  you  believe  it, 
fought  a  duel  libout  her  this  morning,  with  our 
old  family  friend,  Sir  George  Lees.  JHIist  \  what 
noise  is  that?  sure  no  one  overhears  nii 
Ma'am." 

"  Qo  on,"  cried  Marion,  impatiently  staring 
and  bursting.    ''He  was  not  hurt,  any  way  ?" 

"  O  no,  only  a  trifling  grase  in  the  occipstal 
regions  :  no  wound  save  in  honour  1  That,  ss 
my  lady  said,  <  that  is  deadly.'  Bhe  was  half 
frantic  ;  the  family  solioitor  kiUed  a  herse  in 
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ixmog  round  in  a  cab  to  gag  all  the  editors. 
Bat  the  fracas  will  get  wind ;  and  fancy  the  fool- 
ish boy  meeting  his  best  friend  Sir  George  on 
the  hoitile  field  about  such  a  paltry  concern  as 
thit>  and  telling  my  lady  to  her  face,  that  he 
vottld  marry  her  to-day  yet>  if  she  would  have 
kirn ;  there  was  no  other  course  left  him,  as  a 
aiQof  honour^  and  that  my  lady  only  precipitated 
by  her  rash  interference  what  must  be." 

"  It  8  a  niTeUed  hasp  altogether/'  said  Mar- 
ioo,  hoarsely. 

"  As  if  to  exasperate  ua  beyond  endurance, 
vhtt  does  Madame  Rameden  to-day,  on  bearing 
the  Cripps  were  turned  out  of  doors  in  disgrace, 
bat  send  in  a  bill  which  the  girl  had  run  up  with 
ber,  oae  day  that  our  poor  infatuated  Charles 
took  the  very  great  liberty  of  putting  her  into 
osr  carriage  ;  when,  like  a  true  female  swindler 
of  the  first  water,  she  drove  round  among  our 
tradespeople,  and  ran  up  enormous  bills  for  goods 
of  all  sorts." 

''  That  would  be  Miss  PoUy." 

''  No,  the  other  Miss." 

«  I'll  hardly  believe  that." 

"  Oh,  because  she  is  Scotch ;  '  good  patriot- 
ism, but  bad  logic,'  as  my  late  lady  said  one 
dij."  And  Mrs  Jenkins,  now  on  her  feet,  and 
smiling  at  her  own  wit,  twitched  her  shawl, 
while  she  aimed  another  dagger.  **  Nothing  can  be 
more  illiberal,  I  am  aware,  than  national  reflec- 
tioni,  Ma  am,  which  are  quite  cut  in  good  society; 
ind,  no  doubt,  improper  female  characters  may 
be  found  even  in  England  ;  but  a  circumstance 
occarred,  immediately  before  I  came  abroad,  that 
yon  will  allow  really  was  a  little  too  much. 
Fancy  this  creature  sending  her  boxes  into  our 
bouse,  to  be  taken  care  of  for  her,  after  she  had 
gone  off  to  our  deluded  boy — sent,  no  doubt,  by  his 
direction.  I  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
me  to  apprise  my  lady.  '  Anything  but  this  I 
oottld  have  forgiven,'  she  observed.  I  never  saw 
her  80  angry  before.  '  This  is  unpardonable 
iosalt  to  my  widowed  roof.  My  husband's  son 
must  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  press  me  too  far.' 
Vet,  10  dotingly  fond  is  she  of  this  unpardonable 
young  man,  that,  if  his  disgrace  could  only  be 
concealed  from  Lady  Laura,  and  he  could  be 
eoased  and  got  abroad  with  the  Earl,  I  fear  she 
would  have  the  weakness  to  ibrgive  him  all." 

"  I  am  not  just  aura  of  hew  far  her  gracious 
forgivenesa  is  needed ;  we  have  a'  something  to 
forgive  to  ane  anither ;  though  I  am  wae  to  think 
w  nash  should  have  eome  between  such  near 
ud  dear  friends.  She  was  so  fond  and  proud  o' 
^;  and  he  was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever  real  son 
*H  of  tnie  mother." 

A  faint  groan  ftom  the  adjoining  apartment 
■ttrtled  the  waiting-mdd. 

'*  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  but  I  was  not  aware  you 
W  company/'  said  Jenkins,  colouring. 

1  have  company,  mem,  and  good  company, 
Vttt  safe  company  too ;  so  ye  need  not  fear  for  a' 
ye  have  add  here,  though  ye  should  be  cautious 
o'  your  tongue  elsewhere.  And  now,  good  after- 
B^n  to  ye ;  let  no  me  keep  you  longer  from  pre- 
paring Mr  Charles'  outfit ;  it  may  be  needed." 


When  Marion,  her  visiter  fairly  down  stairs^ 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  chamber,  ilo  inosate 
fixedly  looked  on  her  in  silenl,  QButterable  an^ 
guish. 

''  Dlnna  look  to  me  that  awful  way,  hlimf 
sweet.  Sandy  ye  cannot  believe  the  half  of  thai 
prying  pyet's  clavers.  Hers  is  but  the  chamber^ 
maid's  gospel,  according  to  the  keyhole ;  and  ilj 
hearing  makes  ill  rehearsln'.  If  there  be  tmth 
in  it,  we  will  soon  hear  a'  the  outs  and  ins  from 
Maister  Charles  himself.  And  was  no  ye  proud 
to  hear  what  he  said  o'  ye,  dearest?  A  rash  word  it 
was  to  his  proud  mother,  too  ;  but  he  said  nearly 
the  same  thing  in  substance  to  myself  this  fore- 
noon—*-' Mrs  Linton,  ye  must  give  me  Miss 
Violet,  and  your  blessing,  when  I  come  next  to 
see  you,  an'  111  no  believe  myself  a  sair  ruined 
man  :  do  prepare  her  to  accept  me.'  Only  he  said 
it,  no  doubti  in  English  ;  but  that,  ye  ken,  comea 
to  the  same  thing. — And  what  is  mair,  since  a' 
has  come  to  a'^  I  think  ye  maun  just  take  him 
aff  hand." 

''How  shall  I  deserre  his  matchless  love ?" 
cried  Vielet,  rising  up  from  the  bed  in  which  she 
had  flung  herself  in  anguish ;  and  her  eyes  gleam- 
ing as  if  with  the  sudden  inspiration  of  high  re- 
sulution,  she  went  on :— **  I  have  but  one  course 
left,  and  if  it  fails,  honour  forbids  that  I  should 
longer  shrink  or  throw  from  me  the  crowning 
blessing  of  my  life,  the  immediate  hope  of  being 
Herbert's  wife.  Oh,  let  me  now  deserve  that 
dearhappiness,'by  proving  myself  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  it,  and  I  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven." 

^^What,  dearest  Miss  Violet,  do  ye  mean? 
Sit  down,  hinny ;  ye  are  sair  flurried." 

^^No,  no;  1  cannot  rest.  I  will  go  to  Mrs 
Herbert ;  and  will  throw  myself  at  her  feel;  I  will 
tell  her  the  whole  truth ;  and  will  compel  her  to 
listen  to  me — for  the  friendless  orphan's  sake ; 
for  the  sake  of  honour  and  womanhood ;  for  his 
sake  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  us  both.  And  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  she  will  listen  to  me.  I  will 
put  mj  heart,  my  fate  into  her  hands !" 

Mrs  Marion  looked,  for  a  minute,  as  if  over- 
come, and  as  if  fearful  that  her  young  friend  wae 
going  deranged ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  clear 
head  and  strong  character,  quite  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  course  of  action  which  Violet  in- 
dicated, and  gradually  her  troubled  eye  cleared 
and  brightened,  and  she  too  rose,  saying  with 
solemnity — 

*'  Then  go ;  and  the  Lord  speed  your  errand  1 
and  He  will,  for  surely  this  is  His  inspiration. 
Licht  is  comin'  in  on  us  out  of  darkness.  But 
let  me  help  ye  to  dress,  hinny;  or  will  I  rih 
for  a  coach  ?" 

^^  Come  with  me  yourself;  that  will  be  better 
*-and  no  time  be  lost." 

And  this  was  done.  Though,  on  reaching 
Mrs  Herbert's  house, and  having  ascertained  that 
she  was  alone,  Marion  contrived  to  smuggle  her 
protegee  up  stairs  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
vigilant  lady's-maid,  she  judged  better  than  to 
tarry  further  than  to  see  Violet  rush,  in  apd 
throw  herself  at  that  lady's  knees.  . 

(To  be  continued^) ' 
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THE  MASLIN  KETTLE. 

Dear  Charliv,* 

A  few  dajtafo,  W.  g  wai  readlnf  In  the  fidinbuifh  Mansioc^  (Tklt'i,)  and  law  it  Tcmarkeil  tliat  tbt  plouptauMhad  aunj  porik 
ctufloiM  addTCMcd  to  his  calling,  but  not  »o  the  nunuCiCiurer.  11>m  pur  Will  agog  to  try  his  skill  on  the  ■*  Bf  aslin  Kettle*  It  ontjuly  \» 
a  very  correct  fdctare  of  Ms  birth,  gnmth,  and  use,  fttm  the  drawing  of  the  damper  to  make  Che  lire  bum,  to  the  mrhtng  ef  the  hid,  ani 
naUnf  the  starch  ;  and  then,  1  am  sure,  i  here  Is  need  of  appeal  to  the  powers  who  sway  the  market  price ;  for  our  toil  Is  not  only  unnq^^tid, 
but  we  are,  at  this  moment*  compelled.  If  we  sell  at  all,  to  sell  at  a  discount  of  not  less  than  from  three  to  four  per  cent  Sneh  a  tan,  ad 
suab  t^Tiff  to  pay ;  soetdklMf  is  dncuHftUlp  MTCttff* 

The  last  Idea  be  takes  from  me    1  say.  Better  the  condition  of  every  working  man.  Increase  his  artificial  wants,  and  give  him  the  netia 
cf  sttpplylnc  those  wants  tbrou^  his  honest  Industry— ay,  let  every  son  of  Eve  want  and  ham  a  Maslui  Ktrtie    then  wt 
■Malin  kattles»  In  common  with  all  other  manulkctured  articles,  at  a  premium  instead  ot  a  discount. 

I  should  Ilka  Mr  Tait  to  lee  these  lines*  as  It  was  a  paper  In  hie  M agasine  that  caused  their  producCloa. 

1  am»  my  dear  Charley,  your  truly  afltetkmala  teotlMb* 


The  damper  draw ;  tha  fimtace  fire  ; 
Freah  ftiel  add,  and  higher,  higher 
Baiie  the  fierce  heat,  until  ita  ire 

Has  fui  d  the  ttnbboni  metal : 
Now  fix  the  aand-mould,  nicelf  wrought  { 
Bring  forth  and  akim  the  glowing  pot; 
Pour,  pour  enough,  and  well,  I  wot^ 

Is  cast  the  Maalin  Kettle* 

Tom  on  the  steam  of  mighty  force, 
(No  more  we  *mploy  the  panting  horse,) 
And  let  the  lathe  its  whirling  course 

Deseribe,  with  merry  rattle ; 
The  tool  well  steelM  and  sharpened  chooee. 
Lay  on,  nor  strength  nor  pains  refuse^ 
Till  bright,  and  smooth,  and  fit  for  use. 

Is  made  the  Maalin  Kettle. 

Now  on  the  bended  bow  it  swings^ 
Utensil  fit  for  downs  or  kings; 
And  happy  he  whoee  hand  imstrings 

His  purse,  when  he  shall  settle. 
And  buys,  for  his  beloved  spouse. 
In  just  performance  of  his  vows, 
To  furnish  well  and  neat  hit  house» 

A  bran  new  Maslin  Kettle. 

Predestined,  from  its  fiery  birth. 
To  occupy  the  burning  hearth. 
Each  hour  is  prov*d  its  sterling  worth 

To  human  kind  and  cattle : — 
When  waking  brats  for  breakfast  bawl. 
When  lambs  in  snowy  seasons  fall, 
When  feeding  calves  bleat  in  the  stall, 

Siill  boils  the  Matlin  Kettle. 


When  Chriitmas  gruoter  from  the  sty 

Is  led,  by  cruel  knife  to  die, 

The  goodwife  loathes  its  leaf  to  fly 

In  pot  of  meaner  metal ; 
But,  pour*d  from  this,  with  proud  Kgarl 
She  eyes  her  pans  of  dainty  lard, 
Like  fiosten  snow-wreath,  white  and  bsrd«  • 

And  lauds  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

Or  when  she  makes  her  starch  for  caps, 
Shirts,  collars,  frills,  and  such  fine  tripi^ 
To  put  her  girls  and  buckish  chape 

In  gay  and  gallant  fettle ; 
Or  boils  her  sweet  preserves  and  jam. 
Wherewith  the  puff  and  tart  to  cram, 
She  vows  that  nought  would  do  the  same 

Pure  like  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

With  civilized  and  savage  man. 

The  city^s  crowd,  and  wandering  dan. 

Prom  wintry  Iceland  to  Japan, 

Where'er  they  cook  their  victual, 
Suspended  from  the  polish*d  sway, 
Or  rude  crosa*stick,  in  open  day, 
A  chaitt^l  di'ar  to  Boor  and  Bey, 

Is  found  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

Ye  powers !  whate*er  ye  are,  which  sway 
The  market  price,  bestow,  we  pray, 
Such  terms  aa  shall  oar  toila  repay, 

And  briskly  stir  our  mettle; 
And  then  our  prayers  shall  not  be  scaat, 
That  Heaven  such  store  of  food  may  graat. 
That  every  son  of  Kve  may  want 

And  have — a  Maslin  Kettle. 


«  It  will  be  seen  that  this  leuer  was  never  meant  tat  publicatkia ;  though  it  Is  taken  as  an  apt  Ulttstratlon  at  the  Unas* 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Crie,    By  his  Son, 

the  Rev.  Thomas   M'Crie.    Octavo,  pp.  497. 

With  Portrait,  &c.  &c. 

NxXT  to  the  widow  who  undertakes  to  write  the  me- 
moirs of  her  husband,  a  son  Is,  perhaps,  of  all  persons, 
the  least  qualified  to  write  instinctively,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  propriety,  the  life  of  the  father  whose  memory 
ke  regards  with  mingled  pride  and  tenderness,  and  with 
loverence  approaching  blind  veneration.  So  much  have 
such  disqualifications  been  felt,  that  in  two  recent  me- 
morable instanoei,  the  sons  of  the  eminent  persons  brought 
befoiv  the  public,  have  studiously  kept  themselves  in  the 
hack  ground ;  making  their  respective  works,  as  far  aa 
possible,  simple  autobiographies.  We  allude  to  the  sons 
of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  But,  al- 
though Dr  M*Crie*s  biographer  had  been  iDcliocd  to  fol- 
low this  example,  he  unfortunately  po&seaeed  no,  or  very 
scanty,  materials.  His  father  never  kept  a  private 
diary,  and  he  destroyed  nearly  all  the  letters  addressed 
to  him ;  « many  of  them  from  the  first  literary  char. 
aden  of  the  day.**    Such  letters,  it  Is  probable,  although 


preserved,  could  have  thrown  little  light  upon  theDse. 
tor's  personal  character  and  private  history ;  so  that  iks 
world  may  not  have  lost  much  save  a  few  eapiemonisf 
courtesy  and  compliment  to  an  author  on  the  appfsiaatt 
of  hit  different  works.  A  few  notes  fnm  fsailiir 
friends,  among  others,  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Tbonsss,  k 
exist;  and  Mr  M*Crie  has  recoveied  a  good  staiiykittn 
written  to  different  friends  by  his  fother,  though  wt  d 
an  autobiographical  characUir,  nor  with  any  appmcb  a 
the  easy  familiarity  of  sodal  intercourse. 

Dr  M*Crie  was  grave  if  not  austere,  and  had  (evar  sf 
intimates.  The  personal  or  domestic  lifiB  of  the  biogrsplkcr 
of  Knox  therefore  occupies  a  comparatively  small  portisa 
of  the  volume ;  which  conuins^  with  the  iv^nisiteaccoBBt 
of  the  progrees  and  publication  of  Dr  M'Crie's  irritin|i, 
pretty  full  details  of  the  origin  of  that  small  dlvisioa  ef  tiM 
Secession  Church,  which  is,  we  believe^  diatingnisM  kj 
the  sobriquet  of  the  Old  Light  Anti-burgbcrs»  bat  vkid 
claims  to  represent  the  pure  Presbyterian  Coveaantci 
Church  of  Scotland — the  Church  of  the  BeformAtioa— as* 
der  the  title  of,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  If  m< 
the  chief,  then  was  Dr  M*Crie  an  emiiMftt  iMderaawV 
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^  few  Seceding  minister!  who,  abont  the  beginnini^  of 
tke  crahirx,  broke  off  from  the  Seceition  Synod.  The 
hiKory  of  this  transactioa,  thie  Secettlon  within  a  Secet- 
an,  and  of  the  rarioai  polemic  and  ecclctiAstical  con. 
troreniei  in  which  Dr  M*Crie  was,  at  diflerent  periode, 
ttgifcd,  form  no  mean  portion  of  the  oontenta  of  the 

TClfUU. 

Wt  mnry  ncently  noticed  the  leading  cirenmetances 
of  Dr  M*Crie*f  early  dayi,  in  connexion  with  Dr  Crich- 
tDB*i  edition  of  the  *<Life  of  Knox,**  that  it  would  be 
nperflaoai  again  to  recar  to  them.  Before  he  had  com- 
peted Iiii  eizteenth  year,  he  had  the  deep  affliction  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  the  piona  and  affectionate  mother  who  did 
■otloogiiirTiTe  that  solemn  dedication  of  her  flnt-bom  to 
luiooTcaant  God,  on  Coidingham  Moor,  which  Dr  Crich. 
ton  Romnti.  Thii  beautiful  incident,  to  accordant  with 
tlie  liigb-toned,  cnthntiaatic,  deTOtional  feelings  of  the 
facendanuof  the  Coyenanten,  is  again  related  here  with 
touching  effect,  by  this  pious  matron*s  grandson.  She 
na  accompanying  her  son,  for  a  short  way,  as  he  tra- 
Telled  on  foot  to  attend  his  first  session  at  the  Edinburgh 
nnirersitsr.  They  noTer  met  again;  and,  to  the  Tery 
cloeo  of  his  life,  M^Crie  cherished  the  memory  of  his 
motber  with  the  most  deroted  and  eren  romantic  tender- 
Mui  Hie  fiitber  had  originally  objected  to  giving  him 
ea  academical  education ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  ^  mak- 
iafODS  of  his  sons  a  gentleman^  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  ;**  and,  from  a  Tery  early  age^  the  young, 
Klf-relying  scholar,  appears  to  have  supported  himself  by 
teecking  in  the  humblest  line ;  and  by  this  common  re- 
nsrce  of  Scottish  theological  students,  and  a  little  occa- 
lional  assistance  from  friends,  the  future  historian  of 
KooZy  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  seems 
iareeted  with  no  mean  reflected  share  of  the  glory  of  his 
kero,  completed  his  academical  career.  For  some  years 
ke  tavght  a  school  in  Brechin,  which  was  connected  with 
tlte  Anti-Bargher  congregation  of  that  place,  and  which 
toald  liare  been  no  yery  Incratire  appointment.  What 
did  that  signify  ?  he  had  food  and  raiment,  and  possessed 
the  rich  heritage  of  accumulated  knowledge,  the  bound- 
len  enjoyments  of  expanding  and  ripening  intellect. 

In  1796,  almost  as  soon  as  licensed  to  preach,  Dr  M*Crie 
kcaoe  the  pastor  of  a  small  Anti-Burgher  congregation, 
in  the  Potterrow  of  Edinburgh,  among  whom  he  continued 
to  laboar,  unnoticed,  and,  indeed,  unknown  to  the  sur- 
ronnding  literati,  until,  in  1811,  the  publication  of  his 
LifeofKoox,  with,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  the  sympathies 
•f  Wh!|gery,  raised  him  into  distinction.  To  the  lead- 
in|  Reviews,  in  days  when  the  public  took  its  opinion  or 
bias  from  self-sufiicient  critics  much  more  readily 
than  now,  the  work  was,  we  belieTO,  fully  as  much  in- 
^^ed,  at  the  outset,  as  to  iu  solid  and  intrinsic  merits. 

The  charsctcr  of  Dr  M*Crie  was  marked  by  that  manly 
naplicity  and  modesty  which  erer  accompany  superior 
ihilltief,  where  genius  is  regulated  by  sound  judgment, 
h'atoral  disposition,  and  his  position  as  a  Dissenting  Mini- 
i^r)Conacctedwith  a  Tery  circumscribed,  though  highly  re- 
■P^ctaUe,  body,  and  his  constant  occupations  as  a  pastor,  a 
^^'•logical  taaeher,  and  an  author,  kept  him  aloof 
^^  those  affairs  which  luually  engage  much  of  the 
Mication  of  the  clergy  of  a  city  like  Edinburgh ;  in  which, 
^  •peak  it  reTtrently,  there  is,  at  all  times,  as  much  cry 
•kfond  u  wool  gathered ;  and  where  the  more  popular  of 
^  cWrgy  art  expected  to  uke  a  lead  in  eTery  good  work, 
win  whatcTer  ia  fimded  inch.  Yet,  upon  great  public  occa- 
iwns,  Dr  M'Crio  did  come  forward  and  toke  hia  proper 
P^  u  the  reprssenutire  and  champion  of  the  pure, 


uncompromising  Presbyterianism  of  the  days  of  the  Co- 
Tenant,  who  could  no  more  haTe  fellowship  or  forbear- 
ance with  latUitdinariaru  than  with  Papists.  This  led 
him  to  display  determined  hostility  to  the  conoeision  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  or,  in  short,  thorough  intolerance. 
The  yery  same  reasoning  which  this  worthy  man  em- 
ployed against  granting  Catholic  emancipation,  might, 
with  equal  force  and  more  propriety,  haye  been  directed, 
for  fifty  preyious  years,  against  the  remoTal  of  nearly  all 
thoee  detestable  and  most  un-Christian  penal  statutes  un- 
der which  the  Irish  Catholics  suffered,  and  which  had  gra- 
dually disappeared  from  a  bigoted  and  persecuting  code. 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  topic,  especially  as  Dr 
M*Crie'e  biographer  seems  to  possess  one  special  qualifi- 
cation for  hia  task — ^that  of  sharing  to  the  full  in  all  hIa 
father's  extreme  opinions.  We  find  a  prophecy  of  Dr 
M*Crie*s  in  the  yolume^  which  we  may  notice  for  the  sake 
of  the  No-Popery  alarmists,  who  are  sometimes  in  dan- 
ger of  lacking  fuel  for  the  fire  they  try  to  keep  aliye.  It 
{g^M  Tiiat  the  Church  of  Roqpe  will  yet  gain  a  tempo- 
rary ascendancy  in  Great  Britain,  which  will  issue  in  a 
fearful  struggle,  preyious  to  her  final  oyerthrow.**  On 
the  Catholic  question,  Dr  M*Crie  differed  totally  fW>m 
Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who  could  not  perceiye  the  same 
awful  danger,  nor  any  danger,  resulting  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  British  Constitution,  from  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  justice  to  seyeral  millions  of  our  fellow- 
subjects — an  act  which  had,moreoyer,  become  one  of  urgent 
political  expediency.  Dr  M*Crio  was  as  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Goyemment  scheme  of  Educating  the 
Irish  as  to  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Dinenters  of  Scotland  were  much 
more  liberal,  and  eyen  fayourable.  to  both  Emancipation 
and  the  Education  scheme ;  while  he  continued,  to  the 
last,  as  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  aa  eyer  mraa 
John  Knox  In  times  which  might  well  justify  apprehen- 
sion. Besides  the  propheoff  that  Popery  would  yet,  for 
a  time,  triumphantly  rear  its  head  in  the  land,  (which  ia 
certainly  not  altogether  so  improbable  as  the  restoration 
of  the  rites  and  worship  of  the  Druids,)  Or  M*Crie 
hazarded  another  yaticination,  much  more  likely  to  be 
accomplished  than  that  the  Roman  Church,  or  any  other 
new  State  Church,  shall  eyer  become  sole  and  supreme 
in  Britain.  It  is  in  these  words :— ''  Much  as  I  disap- 
proTe  of  the  present  moTement  on  the  part  of  the  Dissen- 
ters [towards  Voluntaryism,]  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Seoieh  om  well  as  the  sUier  ettablUhmeni  mvet  come  down 
before  ifUngi  can  go  right.** 

The  Non-  Intrusionists,  or  supporters  of  the  Veto,  who 
form  a  considerable  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
at  present  constituted,  claim  Dr  M*Crie  as  baring  been 
friendly  to  their  cause;  as  if  their  real  object,  like  his,  welt 
the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  the  extension  of  the  popti« 
lar  rights  of  the  Christian  pedple,  and  not  the  mtra 
wresting  of  power  from  the  hands  of  laymen  to  b«  con- 
solidated in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  Laodicean  Teto 
measure  he  condemned  tf»  toto^  and  on  yarioos  grounda* 
Writing  in  1834-i-apparently  to  cram  tho  honourable 
member  for  Kilmarnock,  who^  though  an  Kpiscoptllan 
himself,  has  tried  his  hand  at  tinkering  the  Seottish  Kirk 
— Dr  M*Crie  remarks :— .«  As  an  indiyidoal,  I  would 
not  petition  Pailiament  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Gtoe- 
ral  Assembly,  haying  no  confidence  in  it  [the  AsiMiUy] 
ae  at  preunt  eonetituted  ,•  and  belieying,  as  1  do,  that 
the  Legislature,  proylded  they  agreed  to  abolish  the  Pa- 
tronage Law,  might  be  expected  to  ba  more  fayourable 
fe  fAtf  righte  qf  the  People  thorn  tlUAeeemblp  will  U. 
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SqcIi,'*  ha  oonttnnes,  "  ii  the  oonfcquence  of  the  long 
continuance  of  an  arhitrary  law,  and  of  the  complete 
independence  of  the  clergy  upon  the  People — the  only 
check  [i.  e,,  the  People]  to  which  they  can  he  legiti- 
mately lubject  according  to  the  Presbyterian  •yetem.'* 

How  opposite  Dr  M*Crie*i  Tiews  of  the  Presbyterian 
lystem  must  have  been  to  those  broached  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  hii  bill,  and  by  Dr  Mair  in  the  Assembly,  we 
leare  the  reader  to  determine ;  agreeing  entirely  with  the 
Poctori  that  it  is  far  better  the  People  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tiian  into  those  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  useful  life,  Dr  MTrie— « 
Hgid  Calvinist  himielf— .meditated  writing  »  life  of  Cal- 
Tin ;  a  design  which  failing  health  and  the  multiplioity 
9(  his  duties  preTented  him  from  eiecuting.  He  died  in 
Angvit,  1836,  after  a  short  illness. 

Esteem  for  the  charaeter  and  literary  attainnieiits  «f 
pr  M*Crie,  and  national  gratitude  for  the  luitre  which 
his  works  haTe  thrown  ajoand  Scottish  historical  Utere- 
ture,  mast  draw  the  public  attention  to  this  yolume ; 
though  it  can  on]y  be  of  permanent  interest  to  the  ama- 
teur of  polemic  oontro?ersy,  and  the  student  of  ininute 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  meagre  in  what  conetitutes 
the  main  attraction  of  CTery  biography^-pereonal  and  11- 
lustratire  anecdote,  and  in  thoee  familiar  letters  end  con- 
Tersatiaof  which  display  the  men  through  the  author. 

To  the  philosophic  student  of  human  nature,  the  great- 
est interest  which  the  work  presents  is  the  occaiional 
indication  of  mental  struggle  between  a  naturally  Tigor- 
ona  intellect,  acting  in  a  rapidly  advancing  and  liberal 
age,and  thedeadeniogpreesurcofeducationttland  sectarian 
pr^udiccy  in  a  scholastic  theologian,  the  chief  of  a  small 
sect  This  is  seen,  among  other  instances,  in  Dr  MXrie's 
letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  reasons  on  the  culpable 
share  which  Calvin  had  in  the  murder  or  martyrdom  of 
Servetus,  reluctant  to  condemn,  yet  unable  to  go  all 
lengths  in  exculpation,  and  apparently  doubtful  of  his 
ground. 

To  say  that  Mr  M^Crie  has  fuiailed  his  duty  to  hie 
father*s  memory  with  ability,  and,  above  all,  with  an 
l^nxious  and  delicete  sense  of  his  responsibility,  is  snper- 
iiaons  compliment  As  well  as  a  memoir  of  his  father, 
his  hook  will  he  valued  as  a  history  of  the  venerable 
Vathers  of  the  Old  Lioht.  Able  and  good  men  they 
appear  to  have  been,  though  we  may  fairly  wish  that 
their  zeal  had  been  tempered  by  a  little  more  libereUty 
to  their  brethren  of  the  New  Light.  Not  that  they 
were  themselves  liberally  treated.  The  Synod,  with  the 
Old  Light  recusants,  with  Dr  M'Crie  and  his  seven  breth- 
ren, made,  in  those  days,  ^uite  a  little  Strathbogie  in 
Kirriemuir  and  the  Potterrow, 

Dr  Comh9*9  Treatist  on  the  Management  of 

Infancy, 

The  author  of  this  work  is  sensible  that  many  '<  excel- 
lent treatises  on  the  management  of  infancy  already  exist;*' 
tet,  nnibrtunately,  not  for  mothers  and  nnrses,  and  those 
who  have  the  care  of  infttnts,  but  merelyas  medical  guides, 
which  can  he  safely  consulted  only  by  professional  per- 
eons,  from  the  danger  of  their  leading  to  unsafb  tamper- 
Ing  with  the  health  and  lives  of  infants.  This  treatise, 
like  all  the  preceding  popular  works  of  Dr  Combe, 
U  sensible,  practical,  and  remarkably  lucid  in  arrange- 
ment  and  style.  Like  them,  too,  it  Is  exhaustive  of  the 
euhjeet;  and  being  addressed  to  beings  who,  though 
women,  are  presumed  to  be  rational  and  reflective^  it 
aevev  MU  to  tender  a  satisfactory  reason  §ot  the  eon- 


duct  they  are  directed  to  pureue  in  every  give*  ciicam- 
stance.  Like  all  such  treatises  that  appear  in  tbia  conn- 
try,  it  is,  of  course,  composed  for  the  few  faroartd  by 
fortune,  who  have  family  physicians,  roomy  and  airy 
nurseries,  the  choice  of  nurses,  and  all  appliancea  and 
means  in  training  infanU.  Sdll  the  many  may  profit 
largely  by  its  contents. 

The  Ladies'  Knitting  and  NettinglBoak.  First 
and  Second  Series.  By  Miss  Watte- 
Here  are  two  Utile  books,  written  solely  to  Instruct 
ladies  in  the  pretty  make-believe  industry,  or  elaborate 
idleness,  of  knitting  all  sorts  of  things  in  all  sorts  of 
crlnkum-crankum  ways,  mainly  to  keep  their  nimble 
fingers  agoing.  Miss  Watts  has  issued  her  ditvctlons 
and  instmctions  in  the  most  businesa-Iike  manner ;  so 
that  if  a  lady  know  simply  how  to  knit  and  mt,  she 
may  he  able,  bg  book,  to  make  the  infinity  of  articles, 
of  infinitely  varied  form,  which  are  here  described.  Our 
main  objection  to  these  intricate  processes,  is  the  degree 
of  attention  which  they  require.  We  have  seen  plain 
knitting_all  that  is  really  tuefut  In  the  art — very  dex- 
terously performed,  while  the  fair  knitter  was  all  the 
while  reading,  without  more  interruption  to  her  laboar 
than  turning  the  leaf.  While  engaged  in  plain  knitting 
or  plain  work,  ladies  and  girls  sing,  and  learn  by  heart, 
and  recite  poetry,  or  hear  children  repeat  their  lesons, 
or,  at  any  rate,  have  their  cheerful,  disengaged  tbooghts 
free  to  wander  through  heaven  and  earth.  '*  Make  a 
friend  of  woman,**  said  a  wise  old  lady  to  jtmng  Mar- 
montel,  when  he  first  came  to  Paris;  *<  aha  will  be 
scheming  for  your  good  while  she  spins  her  wheel  ;**  bat 
we  defy  any  woman  engaged  in  these  knitting  proceases^ 
which  must  requite  constant  counting  of  etiichca  and  ub- 
distracted  attention,  either  to  scheme  fbr  any  one*^  gM>d, 
or  to  enjoy  her  own  quiet  thoughts.  *'  A  woman  beau  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  so  does  not  go  mad,**  said  a 
sagacious  thinker;  but  the  honeycomb  stitch,  and  the 
ladder  stitch,  and  the  diamond  knitting,  and  the  ereu 
stitch,  and  the  porcupine  froo,  and  the  double  ogelet  knit, 
ting,  are  surely  enough  to  drive  any  woman  mad,  instead 
of  proving  sedative ;  at  least  we  should  think  eo.  If  all 
our  ladies  are  to  become  so  furiously  industrious,  wc  do 
hope  that  they  will  become  <*  knitters  in  the  ann,**  like 
their  great-granddames  or  the  German  women,  from 
whom  they  have  borrowed  this  fashionable  novdcy ;  for 
knitting  will  be  more  intolerable  still.  If  It  abridge  their 
too  scanty  enjoyment  of  the  open  air.  Knitting  has,  bow- 
ever,  some  excellent  quiet  uses.  During  the  late  stormy 
meetingoftheGeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  orSeotland, 
a  lady  was  observed  to  take  her  place,  quietly  prod  ace  her 
knitting,  and  follow  her  harmless  avocation,  as  If  in  gentle 
rebuke  of  the  idle  and  uproations  gentlemen  ballying  and 
sweltering  below.  It  was  a  beautiful  frmate  bemtir. 
In  this  way  knitting,  In  Its  own  place,  may  serre  as 
many  uses  to  the  modest,  sensible,  young  lady^  as  dees 
the  fan  to  the  flirt  or  coquette,  or  the  snuff>box  to  a  gen- 
tleman. She  can  eaei  on  or  east  off  at  discretion,  aai 
fiuten  on  when  advisable ;  and  she  has  It  always  in  ber 
power,  in  embarrassing  circumstances,  to  retreat  wtthia 
the  cheveatu  do  friee  of  her  knitting-needles,  and  cob- 
centrate  her  attention  on  numbering  her  stitches.  We 
MTOuld  think  more  favourably  of  the  art  of  knitting,  if  it 
led  yonng  ladies  to  adopt  some  of  their  own  nauiaafac- 
tnres  during  our  severs  winters;  as  tbs  wiirai  tipprt, 
the  lambs*  wo6l  aleevee  and  muffstees^  and  tbe  waUtcoot^ 
which  Miss  Watts  describes.  Meanwhile,  lest  it  be 
flmeied  that  we  tuderrAlne  Miss  Watts'  labonxs^  or  tte 
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ill  ilMlf,  wliil*  We  only  prolatt  ftgainit  it|  a^^im,  w« 
ibtU  oopx  out  her  dlrectionl  fat  netting,... 

JfATBUCONT.      FOB  A  VUB8V. 

McA,  Kok  16|  nad  •  foandation  of  iftzty  or  Mventy 

KitciMfc 

Net  lit  row;  fld  row  i  net  the  Ncond  etitcii  fint, 
panin;  the  needle  through  the  eecond  at  well  m  the  flnt, 
to  JM  (Aep  logtthn^  Repeat  theia  etitcbei  to  the  end 
of  ibi  roVt  3d  row;  plain  nettinf.  4th  row;  net  a 
fti((h,  mill  a  etitch*  net  the  uext^  then  net  the  etitch 
yon  aiMed,  patslny  the  needle  through  the  laet  stitch. 
(It  will  be  Men  that  the  objeet  in  netting  a  etiteh  before 
WfinoiDr  the  patten^  i«  to  prevent  the  joined  etitchet 
kiofoffreach  other.)  Repeat  the  two  laet  etitohee  to 
At  cad  of  the  raw»  netting  the  laet  etitch. 

HtTiof  propitiated  the  yonng  ladies^  we  may  oontnlt 
tk«  comfort  of  old  and  young  by  thla  nally  neefkl  re* 

KKITTED  WAJITCOAT,  ORDINABT  9IZE. 

fui on  64  etitchee^  knit  38  rows;  eoii  of»  14  stitchesy 
bit  14  rows;  c««l  ofM  stitchci,  knit  4  rows ;  eati  on 
%  ititcliM,  knit  66  rows ;  coat  qf  26  stitches,  knit  4 
r99%\  mt  on  34  stitchfe,  knit  14  rows;  ett»$'  off  14 

ititcbei^  and  knit  88  rows. 

TRB  BLKBVES. 

Cni  on  43  stitches,  add  1  stitch  each  tow  nntil  tbero 
ut  60,  knit  9  rows.  Decrease  1  stitch  in  each  row  for 
9n)«i;  then  3  in  each  row  for  19. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  this ;  bnt  thete 
iinodvnbtof  its  being  quite  intelligible  to  those  expe* 
rieoeed  Itnitter^  who  only  require  directions  how  to  shape 
i^  nader  garments ;  and  we  glTO  It  af  a  plain  epecl- 
acD  of  the  muUifhrious  dlRctions  Isand  hero  for  things 
which  maj  be  fabricated  by  knitting  and  netting  needtee. 

^9di  Athare.    By  the  author  of  ''  Rattlln  the 
Reefer,"  "  Oatward  Bound,"  Ac. 

This  it  the  cleverest,  and  certainly  the  most  amusltog 
outical  tale  which  Mr  Howard  has  yet  produced.  '  Its 
diaracten  are  true  to  nature ;  and  after  the  long  mutter- 
nllof  lalt-watfr  heroes,  with  whom  the  public  has  become 
Miliar  of  late,  we  find  in  Jack  himself,  JacR  True- 
rEyvT,absolately  that  marvel,  an  original, quite  as  much 
for  his  time  as  was  Lieutenant  Bowling,  or  Tom  Pi)>eS. 
He  ii,  moreover,  a  noble  animal ;  though  no  fhultless 
Donster;  bnt  just  what  might  be  expected,  the  creature 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  Was  placed.  Those, 
P^apt,  in  their  influence  upon  so  fine  an  original  na* 
tore,  convey  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  clTllisation  or 
morality  of  her  Majesty's  naval  service.  That  we  can- 
sot  help,  no  more  than  can  the  author  the  smell  of  salt 
vater,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  filthy  bilge  water,  which 
&«t  fnqotntlj  annoy  nko*uoeed  readers,  in  his  scenes  on 
■hip  board.  He  must  hare  made  up  his  mind  to  It;  dnd  if 
one  nriil  go  on  board  ship,  and  below  too,  one  unst  take 
i&good.hnmour  all  that  comes  in  the  way.  With  the  most 
^x^vigtnt  hilarity,  nothing  Is  overdone,  save  a  few  of 
Jttk'i  freaks  when  transformed  Into  8ir  John,  and,  when 
t^«  naater  of  a  rast  fortune,  he  alternately  enacts  the 
l»rt  of  Christopher  Sly  and  Petmchlo. 

ieAen,  and  ike  PorU  on  the  North  and  East  qf 

Sumtra.    By  John  Anderaon,  Esq.,  late  of 

the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Servied 

at  Penang^  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 

The  object  of  this  thin  volume  ie  to  direet  pabllo  atten^ 

t|ttt)  to  tike  sute  of  trade  In  the  Easurn  Seas,  and  espe- 

^Hy  to  what  the  author  regards  as  the  gradual  eocroach- 

B«QU»  the  evasion  of  treaties,  and  ultinute  designs  of 

he  Oat«h  I  and  the,  at  present,  epecalatire  plans  of  the 

ABirieaas  ia  the  laoao  fislda  of  ^eommordal  enterprise 


Iki  order7ftaIly  to  eflhct  hli  purpoie^  the  anther  geee  el 
eoasiderahla  length  into  the  internal  history  of  the  eonn. 
tries  and  coaeb  to  which  he  rofers,  and  Into  the  penonal 
character  and  policy  of  the  native  ehieft.  ^ 

A  DeseripHon  of  British  Guiana,  Geogrsf^ieai 

and  StatiitieaL    By  Robert  H.  Schomburgh^ 

fisq. 

This  Is  a  cleter  and  comprehenelve  accotint  of  the 
colony ;  tneant,  we  luppose^  to  lead  the  Way,  or  profkce  a 
pleading,  for  the  planters  getting  as  many  Hill  Cooliee  as 
they  may  find  couTenient  for  their  purpose*,  or  any  other 
class  of  labourer*,  British  emlgnints  Inclnded.  It  le  betide 
ft  flaming  panegyric  upon  the  colony  as  a  field  for  emU 
grants,  Whether  poeseseed  of  capital,  er  merely  eipabls 
of  labour.  Those  place*  to  which  the  tide  of  emigratloa 
has  already  set  In,  must  be  much  men  densely  peopled  be* 
fore  the  obstacle  of  climate.  Wen  there  none  other,  Can 
be  surmounted.  The  author  labours  to  prove  that  the 
climate  is  highly  salnbrloiis,  partlcnlariy  inland. 

The  History  of  Kelly  Fanner.    By  John  Curwen. 
The  history  of  a  sweet  little  girl,  charmingly  told. 

The  Saered  Epistles  explained  td  Young  Chri9» 
tians.    By  Jennette  W.  Dame. 
These  e34>lanatione  are  given  in  answer  to  questions 
put  on  points  requiring  to  be  elucidated. 

Nicolson's  Cambrian  Travelier's  Guide, 
A  third  edition  of  «  The  Book  of  the  PHncipality** 
has  been  published,  to  which  considerable  addltlone  ha?e 
been  made  by  the  anthor'e  eon,  the  Rer.  Edmnnd  NieeU 
son.  There  are  fbw  or  no  topognphlcal  books  more  coa^ 
plete  than  this,  whether  it  be  coneidered  as  a  mere  Onlde 
Book  or  a  descri))tlve  work,  or  more  deserring  of  ooflimea. 
dation. 

Victor  Hugo's  Last  Daps  of  a  Condemned 

Criminal, 

Sir  f .  Hesketh,  M.P.,  has  employed  Hugo's  singular 
and  afilcting  fiction  to  bring  fbrward  his  own  opinions  oA 
the  iniquity  of  death  punishments,  and  the  severity  and  ii^ 
equality  of  the  penal  law  in  capital  ofliences.  He  arynes 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  death  punishments,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  substitutes. 

A  Dictionary  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,    By 

William  Humble,  M.D. 
This  is  a  work  which  will  be  found  useful  to  students, 
especially  at  the  bewildering  period  when  they  ceasmsnis 
the  study  of  the  science  elucidated. 

The  Catholic  Spirit  qf  True  Religion. 
A  good  boolct  written  by  an  earnest  and  Catholic-spirited 
man,  who  entertains  an  inoidinate  dread  of  the  RoBsan 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Tourist's  Guide  from  London  to  Paris. 

We  have  here  dialognee  in  French  and  English  in  a 
supposed  journey,  which,  besides  needful  matteny  girt 
some  idea  of  Paritian  manners,  and  of  popular  sights  and 
amusements. 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  In 

the  years  1890,  16S1,  1899,  and  1898;   oem. 

manded  by  Admiral  Wrangell,  of  the  Ruesi&n 

Navy, 

Next  to  Great  Britain^  Russia  has,  for  a  considerabte 
time  past,  led  the  way  in  maritime  and  geographical  dltco- 
rery.  The  immensity  of  Us  empire,  or  nther  Its  nominal 
geographical  boundaries,  has  led  the  march  of  discovery  both 
by  land  and  sea,  and  both  are  combined  In  the  exploratory 
travels  of  M.  Von  Wrangell  The  expedition  conducted  ty 
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him  WB8  placed  niifler  tbe  fuperiilteiidence  of  the  Ruasiftii 
admiralty.  The  rarrey,  when  erery  other  mode  of  pro- 
gression became  impossible,  was  made  in  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  'flie  Recount  of  the  expedition  was  drawn  up  in 
German  by  M.  Eugelhardt,  from  the  joamals  and  papers 
of  Wrangell,  and  tbe  officers  who  accompanied  him.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs  Sabine,  and  is 
edited  by  her  husband.  Major  Edward  Sabine,  to  whom 
that  original  map  of  Wrangeirs  route  and  discoTeries  has 
heen  communicated  which  accompanies  and  elucidates 
them.  An  authentic  h istory  of  any  people  or  any  portion 
of  the  globe,  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  must  erer  be 
interesting,  independently  altogether  of  geopraphical  dis- 
cofery.  In  this  work  both  are  to  be  found.  A  copious 
and  very  curious  introductory  section  girea  a  summary 
of  preTious  Russian  discovery  in  tbe  Arctic  regions,  casu- 
ally made  by  fur-traders  and  private  navigators,  so  iar 
back  as  the  sixteenth  and  even  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
is  brought  down  to  Behring*s  expedition,  and  those  of  the 
latest  date»  undbrtaken  by  command  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  surveys  in  the  north-east  of 
Siberia,  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea* 
M.  Von  Wrangell  did  not  make  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition until  he  had  reached  the  capital  of  Siberia  Pro- 
per, Irkuxk,  which  he  left  at  midsummer,  1820.  The 
expedition,  as  well  fitted  out  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, was  accompanied  by  a  naturalist  From 
Irfcuzk,  the  narrative  becomes  highly  interestiug;  de- 
scribing  races  of  men»  and  modes  of  life,  in  the  icy  deserts, 
so  completely  opposite  to  the  experiences  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  temperate  regionr.  Here  Russian  conquest  has 
cattirpated  whole  nations,  as  completely  as  in  the  Crimea. 
In  writing  about  the  Lower  Kolyma  District  of  Siberia, 
and  after  noticing  the  scantiness  of  its  miserable  vegeta- 
tion, in  contrast  with  tba  superabundance  of  animal  life 
i— the  herds  of  rein-deer,  ellcs,  bisck  bears,  foxes,  sables, 
add  grey  squirrels — and  tbe  immense  flocks  of  migratory 
birda— swans,  geese,  ducks,  in  an  endless  variety  which 
arrive  every  spring — Wrangell  remarks  :— 

What  led  men  to  fbrsake  more  fiivonred  lands  for  this 
grave  of  nature,  which  contains  only  the  bones  of  an  ear- 
lier world  P  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  the  question  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  incessantly  occupied  with  the  necess- 
ities of  the  present  hour,  and  amongst  whom  no  traditions 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  past.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  concerning  the  inhabiUnts  even  at  the  not  very 
nmote  epoch  of  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by  the  Russians. 
I  have  indeed  heard  an  obscure  saying,  <*  that  there  were 
once  more  hearths  of  the  Omoki  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kolyma,  than  there  are  stars  in  the  clear  sky  ;**  there  are 
also  remains  of  forts,  formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  and 
tumuli ;  the  latter  especially  near  the  Indigirka  :  both 
may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  these  Omoki,  who 
have  now  disappeared. 

Prom  the  little  I  could  gather  on  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Omoki  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  were  not  Nomades,  but  lived  in  settle 
meats  along  the  rivers,  and  supported  themselves  by  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  Another  numerous  tribe»  the  Tschuk- 
otichi,  or  Tschuktschi,  appear  to  have  wandered  over  the 
Tundra  with  their  herds  of  rein-deer;  they  have  left 
their  names  to  features  of  the  country ;  as  for  example, 
the  Malaja  and  Bolshaja  TIchukotscba,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  Techuktschi  rivers.  Both  races  have  disap- 
peared ;  the^Omoki  have  probably  perished  by  want  and 
sickness,  and  the  Tschuktschi  have  partly  wandered  away, 
and  partly  become  eonfbunded  amongst  new  arrivals,  and 
form  with  them  the  present  scanty  population  of  the 
country.  In  the  whole  Kolyma  circle  there  are  now 
325  Russian  peasants,  citizens  and  Cossacks,  1034  Jakuti, 
1139  Jukahiri  and  other  ra^$  In  all  2498  males,  of 
frhom  2173  pay  Jaaaak.  | 


The  Jassak,  or  tribute,  consista  of  803  fines  and  28 
sables  (which  may  be  estimated  at  6704  rrablM,]  md 
10,847  roubles  in  money,  making  on  an  avenge  aboat 
'eight  roubles  to  be  paid  by  every  male  of  the  Jakati  and 
other  tribes.  The  peasants  and  dtixens  are  cbiellr  de- 
scended  from  exiles ;  and  the  Cossacks  from  thow  of  that 
race  who  came  here  from  the  fortress  on  the  Anadjr, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tschuktschi.    .... 

Although  the  Russians  in  this  district  have  spproi. 
imated  to  the  other  inhabitants  in  clothing  snd  modeiof 
life,  and  even  in  features,  they  are  still  easily  dittinguhh. 
able  by  their  more  muscular  fram&  Thi>y  are  gnienilf 
taller,  fairer  in  complexion,  and  msny  amongtt  thm 
have  light  brown  hair,  which  is  never  seen  smongit  the 
native  races.  The  Russian  women  also,  in  spite  of  tbe 
heavy  labour  they  undergo,  and  their  want  of  deaDliaai, 
have  mora  agreeable  featores  than  the  native*,  aod  bibj 
amongst  them  might  even  be  called  pratty.  I  wai  pam* 
cularly  impressed  by  their  general  kindnen,  and  tMt 
affectionate  demeanour  towarda  their  husbands  and  chiU 
dren.  I  had  often  occasion  to  witness  tbe  retarn  of  the 
husband  or  the  son  from  a  dangerous  chaae  or  a  dittiat 
journey,  and  the  heartfelt  joy  of  the  meeting.  Most  of 
the  Russian  women  sing  very  agreeably  songs  of  thdr 
own  oorfposing,  of  which  the  subjects  are  frequently  rf- 
grets  at  tbe  absence  of  those  who  are  dear  to  thco.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  in  their  songs,  the  renainiicmca  of 
earlier  times,  in  the  allusions  to  doves,  nifbttngsies 
flowera,  and  many  other  objects  not  to  be  net  witli  is  a 
distance  of  many  thousand  went%  and  which  the  tasg- 
stress  knows  only  by  tradition. 

The  dwellings  of  the  two  races  are  much  alike.  Tha 
larch  trees  ara  too  small  to  be  of  use  in  die  oonstniftion 
of  their  habitations,  for  which  they  ara  obliged  to  est- 
ploy  drift  wood.  This  is  carefully  collected  at  tbe  iaedi 
in  spring,  and  it  sometimes  Ukes  several  yean  toaocanu- 
late  the  necessary  timber  for  a  houseu  Tbe  walls  ire 
formed  in  the  Russian  manner,  the  intersticea  being  filM 
up  with  moss,  and  plastered  with  lime :  a  thick  nHwad 
of  earth  is  thrown  up  against  them,  reaching  si  high  u 
the  windows,  and  forming  a  protection  against  the 
cold. 

The  account  given  of  the  mannen  and  habits  of  thii  hard. 
faring  people,  is  exceedingly  curious.  Dogs,  besidea  being 
used  in  the  chace,  and  in  guiding  their  owneis  scnaa  ibe 
trackless  snowy  wastes,  are  their  only  animals  of  dissght 
—the  only  domestic  animals,  indeed,  as  none  otiier  can 
stand  the  severity  of  the  climate.  In  1622,  a  tariUf 
epidemic  appeared  among  the  dogs,  which  may  introdoce 
the  only  extract  we  can  take  from  this  coriom  chapter 
of  human  history  :>• 

An  unfortunate  Juhakir  fiunily  had  only  tws  dogi 
left  out  of  twenty,  and  these  were  juat  bom,  aod  indeed 
still  blind.  The  mother  being  dead,  tbe  wife  of  the 
Juhakir  determined  on  nuning  the  two  puppies  with  brr 
own  child,  rather  than  lose  the  last  remains  of  their  feraur 
wealth.  She  did  so^  and  was  rewarded  for  it,  for  btf  two 
nurselings  lived,  and  became  the  parents  of  a  nev  and 
vigorous  race  of  dogs. 

In  the  year  1822,  when  most  of  the  inhabitanu  bad 
lost  their  dogs  by  the  sickness,  they  were  in  a  moit  ad- 
ancholy  condition ;  they  had  to  drew  home  their  «•* 
fuel ;  and  both  time  and  strength  lailed  them  in  hriagisg 
home  the  flah  which  had  been  caught  in  distant  plicfi; 
moreover,  whilst  thus  occupied,  the  season  paacd  fcr 
fowling  and  fur-hunting ;  and  a  general  and  fercre  fa- 
mine, in  which  nnmbera  perished,  waa  the  conaeqano. 
Horses  cannot  be  made  a  substitute «  the  severity  of  tt« 
climate,  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  make  it  in- 
possible  to  provide  suflScient  fodder;  the  light  dog  can 
also  move  quickly  over  the  deep  snow,  in  which  theheary 
hone  would  sink. 

Having  thus  described  the  out-of-door  life  and  eopiof* 
ments  of  the  people  of  this  district,  let  ua  accoDpaav  a 
individual  into  his  habitation,  at  the  clme  of  aanorr, 
when  he  and  his  family  rest  from  all  tbcat  IsbonMi 
efforts,  and  enjoy  life  after  their  manner.  Tbe  waQi  vt 
caulked  afresh  with  moat,  and  nwrplaitand  withda^ 
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•od  a  lolid  mound  of  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the  oatiide 
uh'igh  ai  the  windowt.  Thii  is  accomplished  before 
December,  when  the  long  winter  nights  assemble  the 
nemben  of  the  family  aroand  the  hearth.  The  light  of 
the  fire,  and  that  of  one  or  more  train-oil  lamps,  is  seen 
throagh  the  ioe-windows ;  and  from  the  lovr  chimneys 
rife  high  columns  of  red  smoke,  with  magnificent  jets  of 
•parlcf,  occasioned  by  the  resiuooa  natare  of  the  wood. 
The  dogs  are  outside,  either  on  or  burrowed  in  the  snow. 
Proffl  time  to  time  their  howling  interrupts  the  general 
•ilence ;  it  is  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  great  distancea, 
sad  it  repeated  at  intervals,  usually  of  six  or  eight  hours, 
except  when  the  moon  shines,  when  it  is  much  more  fre- 
qnfnt. 

A  low  door,  orer  which  hangs  the  thick  skin  of  a  white 
bear,  or  of  a  rein-deer,  leads  into  the  divclliog  room. 
There  the  father  and  his  sons  are  seen  making  uets  of 
hone-hair,  and  preparing  bows,  arrows,  spears,  &c.     The 
women  are  sitting  on  the  benches  or  the  ground,  making 
the  slEins  which  the  men  have  brought  home  into  different 
(trmenu,  in  doing  which  they  use  rein-deer  sinews  in- 
itead  of  thread.     Two  large  iron  kettles  are  hanging 
orer  tbe  fire,  in  which  are  boiling  fith  for  the  dogs.     One 
of  the  women  prepares  the  frugal  dinner  or  supper,  which 
asoally  cousista  of  either  fish  or  reln-deer  meat,  boiled  or 
fried  in  train  oil.     As  an  occasional  delicacy,  they  have 
btked  rakes  of  fish-roe,  or  of  dried  and  finely  pounded 
mukinns,  which  are  the  substitutes  for  meaL     The  cakes 
are  sometimes  flavoured  with  finely  chopped  fish  bellies, 
or  with  rein-deer  meat,  and  powdered  makarscha,  mixed 
vitb  train  oil.     If  a  travelling  guest  arrives,  all  that  is 
best  in  the  larder  is  produced;  Strugan  in  a,  the  best  Jukola, 
imoked  rein.d«er  tongues,  melted  rein-deer  fat,  frozen 
Jal(uti  butter,  frozen  Moros^kho,  &c.     The  table,  which 
iaat  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  is  covered,  instead 
of  a  table  cloth,  with  several  folds  of  an  old  fishing  net ; 
sod  instead  of  napkins,  thin  rolled  up  shavings  of  wood 
are  ased;  but  indeed  this  last  is  a  town  refinement. 
Salt  seldom  appears,  and  at  any  rate  is  only  for  the 
guest:  the  natives  never  use  it,  and  even  dislike  it.     In 
tbe  little  towns  of  Nishne  and  Sredne-Kolymsk,  the  rich- 
er people  have  tea  and  Chinese  sugar-candy.     Jukola  are 
eaten  with  the  tea  instead  of  biscuit.     Bread  is  every, 
where  rare.     From  the  meal,  which  is  so  dear  that  only 
tbe  rich  caif  buy  it,  a  drink  is  prepared  called  Saturan  : 
tbe  meal  is  roasted  in  a  pan,  and  butter  or  train  oil 
is  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  paste,  which  is 
thinned  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water.  When  this  drink 
ii  carefully  made,  and  with  good  butter,  it  has  an  agree- 
able flavour,  and  is  very  nourishing  and  warming  :  it 
nay  be  compared  to  Rumford*s  *<  spare  soup.*'    It  is 
drunk  hot,  like  tea,  oat  of  glasses  or  cops.     Amongst  the 
daily  employments  of  the  young  women,   the  fetching 
water  for  the  household  occupies  a  prominent  place :  they 
|o  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  holes  cut  in  the  frozen 
rirers,  which,  like  the  fountains  and  village  wells  in 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  favourite  places  for 
{ositping.    About  noon,  the  daughter  of  the  house  puts 
00  her  best  attire,  and  runs  down  to  the  river  with  her 
watc^backeu  on  a  little  sledge,  where,  while  she  is  fill- 
ing them,  she  hears  and  telb  the  news  of  the  day.    Oc- 
oiionaUy  some  of  the  young  men  attend;  and  if  one  of 
tbfm  fills  and  carries  the  water-vessels,  it  is  recognised 
as  the  omen  of  an  intended  marriage. 


The«/aXri»<t,  a  tribe  lifing  on  the  heaths  lying  along  the 
Selenscha  river,  famish  a  remarkable  example  of  tha 
extremes  of  temperators  which  the  haman  frame  may  be 
brought  to  endure. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  with  a  temperature  of  —  42**, 
we  slept  on  an  exposed  plain,  where  we  had  no  shelter 
from  the  north  wind,  round  a  fire  kindled  in  the  open 
air.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  remarking  in  the  Jakuti 
who  accompanied  us,  the  degree  to  which  men  can  har- 
den themselves,  by  long  habit,  against  cold  and  exposure 
in  the  severest  winter  journey.  The  Jakuti  do  not  use 
any  kind  of  tent  or  covering,  nor  any  of  the  larger  fur 
garments,  without  which  we  could  not  venture  into  the 
open  air  when  the  cold  had  attained  a  certain  inten- 
sity. 

A  Jakut,  when  travelling,  wears  only  his  usual  in- 
doors clothing,  and  at  night,  spreads  a  horse-cloth  on  the 
snow,  which,  i^ith  a  saddle  for  his  pillow,  forms  the 
whole  of  his  bedding;  his  only  covering  is  the  fur  jacket 
which  he  has  worn  during  the  day,  and  which  he  pulls 
off,  and  puts  orer  his  back  and  shoulders,  while  the  front 
of  his  body  has  scarcely  any  covering,  and  is  turned  to 
the  blazing  fire.  When  he  has  lain  for  some  time  in 
this  way,  and  feels  so  warm  that  he  is  near  perspiring, 
he  stops  up  his  nose  and  ears  with  little  bits  of  far,  and 
covers  his  face  so  as  to  leave  only  an  exceedingly  small 
aperture  for  breathing,  and  this  is  all  that  he  requires  in 
the  roost  intense  cold,  not  to  be  frozen  during  sleep. 
Even  in  Siberia,  the  Jakuti  are  called  iron  tnen^  and  I 
suppose  that  there  are  not  any  other  people  in  the  world 
who  endure  cold  and  hunger  as  they  do.  I  have  seen 
them  frequently  in  the  severe  cold  of  this  country,  and 
when  the  fire  had  long  been  extinguished,  and  the  light 
jacket  had  slipped  off  their  shoulders,  sleeping  quietly, 
completely  exposed  to  the  heavens,  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  on,  and  their  bodies  <^vered  with  a  thick  eoat 
of  rime. 

They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  their 
sight.  A  middle-aged  Jakut  assured  M.  von  Anjou,  that 
he  had  several  times  seen  that  blue  star,  pointing  to 
Jupiter,  swallow  up  another  very  small  star,  and  soon 
afterwards  send  it  forth  again :  thus  he  had  obsenred, 
with  the  naked  eye  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  on« 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Their  memory  and  local  sagacity 
are  also  very  surprising,  and  are  of  the  greatest  nse  in 
their  journeys  through  these  extensive  and  nnvaried 
wastes.  A  pool,  a  stone,  a  bush,  a  rise  of  ground  sn 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  objects  which  a  Baro- 
pean  scarcely  notices,  are  deeply  impressed  in  their  mem-, 
ory,  and  serve  years  afterwards  to  guide  them  over  the 
trackless  and  desert  steppe. 

M.  Von  Wrangell  retamcd  from  his  three  yean*  ex- 
pedition, haTing  failed  to  discover  a  northern  land| 
which,  however,  he  thinks  may  possibly  exist,  and  be 
attainable  from  the  coast  of  the  Continent  under  a  com- 
bination of  verp  favonrablecircnmstanoes ;  the  principal 
of  which  would  be  a  long,  cold,  and  etormless  winter^ 
and  a  late  spring. 
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PARLIAMENT. 
Ws  hare  little  favourable  to  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  The  chief  party  measure  has  been  Lord 
Stanley's  Irish  Registration  Bill ;  on  the  motion  for  send- 
ing which  to  a  committee.  Ministers  were  defeated  by  a 
iu>>rity  of  301  to  298.  Lord  Howick  and  Mr  Charles 
Wood,  Earl  Grey*s  son  nud  son-in-law,  voted  with  the 
msjority.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  Tories  were  again 
Tj^iorNns  on  the  san^e  mefsore,  by  206  to  195 ;  though 


Lord  Howick  and  Mr  Wood  Toted  on  this  occasion 
against  them.  These  votes  shewed,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  superior  organization  of  the  Tory  to  the  Minis- 
terial party.  On  the  first  vote,  there  was  only  one  Tory 
absent  without  a  pair,  while  there  were  a  great  number  oif 
the  Liberal  party  absent ;  on  the  second,  only  foar  Toriea 
were  absent,  and  the  Whig  defeat  was  carried  by  the  ab- 
sence of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  Liberals,  without  paiifc 
The  subject  of  the  trfinsportatiqn  of  felons  was  |>roagh| 
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berore  th^  Hoom  of  Lords  on  the  I9t1i  of  May,  hj  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  presentinf  a  petition,  signed 
ly  226  ireftlthy  and  rnpectablo  residents  in  London  and 
Westminster,  including  fire  or  six  merchants  trading  to 
Keir  South  Wales,  praying  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  transportation.  The  Archbishop  made 
a  motion  to  that  effect.  The  atrocities  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  abominations  practised  in  the  penal  col- 
onies, were  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  transportation  to  the  settled  portions  of  Aus- 
tralasia ought  to  cease,  and  that  emigration  on  a  large 
scale  ought  to  he  encouraged.  But  the  great  difficulty 
is,  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  for  transportation.  Ths 
expense  of  erecting  and  maintaining  penitentiaries  must  be 
enormous ;  and  eren  were  the  erection  of  them  resolved  on, 
some  years  must  elapse,  dnriug  which  time  the  present 
system  must  go  on.  After  an  interesting  discussion,  the 
previous  question  was  carried  without  a  division.  The 
Corn-Law  Repeal  has  been  brought  before  both  houses  of 
Parliament ;  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the 
great  body  of  our  Legislators  are  determined  never  to 
concede  except  to  force,  the  admiralile  speecttes  of  Mr 
Villiers  in  the  Commons,  and  of  Earl  Fitzivilliam  in 
the  Lords,  were  listened  to  by  these  Houses  with  the  ut- 
most impatience,  and  every  device  was  fallen  on  to 
stifle  the  debates.  Mr  Villiers*  motion  wss  thrown 
out  by  300  to  177)  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam*s  by  192  to 
42.  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
consider the  state  of  the  Com  Laws  in  ths  present  ex- 
cited condition  of  the  public  mind.  This  is  very  obvi- 
ously a  pretence ;  for  the  public  mind  has  seldom  been 
less  excited,  or,  indeed,  apathetic,  than  at  present. 
After  these  defeats,  the  AnluCorn-Law  League  published 
an  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
which  they  state  that  '<  Tiie  doom  of  the  bread-tax  is  pro- 
nounced. The  infamous  impost  must  perish  beneath 
^he  universal  execration  of  the  People."  They  declare 
that  the  League  will  not  dissolve  or  abate  its  energy  till 
the  bread^tax  be  abolished ;  and  they  ask  aid  from  all 
glasses  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  ths  abettors  of  the 
Starvation  Laws.  The  conduct  of  the  legislature,  in  re- 
fusing even  an  inquiry  into  the  queition,  is  infamous. 
Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  existing  law  was 
guite  perfect  when  it  was  passed  in  1828,  it  must  be  ke(t 
in  view  that  the  population  has  increased  no  less  than 
four  millions  since ;  and  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  cer- 
tain, that  the  power  of  the  soil,  in  supplying  food,  has 
increased  in  proportion.  But  without  the  failure  of  a  har- 
vest and  an  approach  to  a  famine,  and  until  the  M'orking 
glasses  join  the  middle  more  cordially  than  they  yet 
seom  disposed  to  do,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present 
constituted.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  body  of  land- 
owners will,  without  extreme  external  pressure,  vote 
against  what  they  believe,  we  suspect  erroneously,  to  be 
their  own  interest.  A  bill  for  uniting  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  has  passed  the  Commons  by 
160  to  6.  Considerable  doubts  were  expressed  by  vari- 
ous  members,  of  the  risk  of  passing  the  bill ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  both  parties  thought  that  the  experi- 
tnent  of  an  union  should  be  tried.  The  subject  of  emi- 
gration  was  brought  )>efore  the  House  of  Commons  on 
2d  June,  by  Mr  Smith  O^Brien ;  who  moved  a  resolution 
pledging  the  Government  to  provide,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a  free  passage  to  such  of  the  labouring  class  as 
wished  to  emigrate.  To  bring  such  a  question  forward, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  revenue,  is  nothing  else  than 
a  sheer  waste  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  Considering 
that  our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a-day,  no  benefit  would  be  perceptible,  unless,  at  least, 
100,000  persons  were  removed  annually.  The  providing 
of  ships,  provisions  for  the  voyage,  and  till  the  labourers 
get  work  on  their  arrival,  would  not,  certainly,  cost  less 
than  £10  or  £15  a-head,  or  from  a  million  to  a  million 
.and  a  half  a-year.  Mr  Villiers  justly  stated  that  the 
true  remedy  was  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  would 
furnish  sufficient  employment  for  all  the  unemployed 
labour  of  the  country ;  for  the  notion  that  the  repeal 
'vfrould  throw  Isnd  out  of  cultivation  is,  now  abandoned 
ly  many  of  the  Cora-Law  advocates  themselres.    If, 


however,  emigration  is  to  he  tnconraged,  it  ought  to  te 
at  the  exclusive  expense  of  the  landowners;  lor  it  ii 
they,  and  they  alonoi  who  cause  labour  to  be  ndaalaat. 

ENGLAND. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  June,  while  tbeQsees 
and  Prince  Albert  were  proceeding,  In  an  open  phaeton, 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Hyde  Park,  two  pistols  wen 
discharged  at  them  by  a  young  man  wlio  stood  wiihis  s 
few  yards  of  the  carriage.     Both  the  Queen  and  iht 
Prince  escaped  without  injury,  and  although  there  sre 
said  to  be  two  marks  of  pistol  shots  on  the  garden  wall 
of  Buckingham  Palace,   neither  of  the  balls  oould  be 
found,  after  the  most  minute  search.     This  sppesrs  if- 
markable,  as  the  height  of  the  wall  is  so  great,  tlist  if 
the  pistols  were  levelled  at  the  Qneen  or  Prince,  ths 
bullets  could  have  hardly  gone  over  it,  and  if  they  had 
struck  the  wall,  they  would  have  undoubtedly  been  found. 
The  name  of  the  assailant  is  Oxford ;  he  is  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old ;  and,  till  lately,  has  been  employed  ss 
a  waiter  or  bar-man  in  public-houses    On  searchin|hii 
lodgings,  a  paper  conuining  the  rules  of  a  secret  locietf, 
headed  **  Young  England,**  was  found ;  but  the  object  of 
the  society  is  not  divulged  :  the  rules  relating  chieHy  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  society  were  to 
be  armed  and  distinguished  from  each  other.    There  was 
also  found  a  list  of  names,  such  as,  Hannibal,  Ernest,  Ike, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  denote  the  memben  of 
the  Association.     Although  Oxford  has  not  given  ssy 
decided  proof  of  insanity,  there  is  much  reason  to  belicra 
that  he  is  labouring  under  that  species  of  monomania 
which  induces  its  victims  to  court  notoriety  at  all  ha- 
zards.    No  further  trace  than  the  list  has  been  disco- 
vered of  the  existence  of  the  secret  society,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  Oxford  had  any  associates.     He  did  not  nsaks 
any  attempt  to  escape,  and,  indeed,  if  sane,  he  could  not, 
at  any  time,  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  esca|h 
ing.     After  being  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  h« 
was  committed  to  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  occurrence  naturally  created  much  excitement  in 
London.    The  marie s  on  the  garden  wall,  though  prohi- 
bly  not  occasioned  by  pistol  bullets,  have  been  daily  eu- 
ro ined  by  thousands.     There  was  a  gencrsl  ontpourinf 
of  loyalty  throughout  the  Icingdom,  the  lead  being  ukes 
by  Parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  Queen,  expreatnf 
*<  horror  and  indignation  at  the  late  atrocious  and  tirs- 
sonable  attempt  against  her  sacred  person.**    Notwith- 
standing this  attack,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  continue 
their  airings  in  the  park,  as  usual ;  and  neither  hare 
sustained  any  injury  from   the   alarm   they  recrifcd. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  year  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  violent  assaults,  saicidrs, 
and  murders — particularly  of  murders  perpetrated  by 
men  on  their  wives,  which  have  taken  place  both  is 
England  and   Scotland.      Notwithstanding  ths  boasted 
efficiency  of  the  new  police,  they  seem  ill  fitted  for  ths 
detection  of  crime;   for  of  the  murders  and  robberifi 
which  ha\e  of  late  years  occurred  in  London,  the  perpe- 
trators have  been  discovered  only  in  a  few  cases. 

The  Ofiux  Wail — Public  feeling  seems  to  beswak- 
ing  to  the  injustice  of  this  war.  A  small  portion  of  the 
provincial  press  was  always  opposed  to  it ;  but  the  Lon- 
don press,  with  one  or  two  houourable  exceptions,  called 
out  for  the  punishment  of  the  Chinese  for  doing  nothing 
more  than  enforcing  their  own  laws.  In  a  recent  sitide, 
The  Timet  denounces  the  war  as  "  vexatious  and  un- 
reasonable ;**  and  hints  that,  aided  as  the  Chiness  will 
be,  either  openly  or  secretly,  by  the  Russians,  Dutch,  and 
Americans,  it  may  cost  us  more  tu  put  down  the  ChinM 
than  we  count  on.  The  pretence  that  Captain  EUiet 
was  entitled  to  withdraw  the  sailor  who  killed  the 
Chinese  citizen  within  the  pieeincts  of  Canton,  and  send 
him  to  this  country  for  trial,  is  held  op  to  ridicule;  for 
the  courts  of  this  country  have  no  right  to  try  sny  one 
for  oifences  committed  beyond  their  jurisdiction ;  sothst, 
if  the  right  assumed  by  Captain  BlUot  were  to  be  main- 
tained,  a  British  subject  might,  with  impunity,  wmmU 
in  China,  any  crime  he  chose.  The  real  sUte  of  the  fscts, 
as  to  the  Oplam  Trade,  has  been  careAilly  kept  bsck. 
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So  hf  hovfi  tbt  Cbin«ie  Biithoiitleg  conniTtng  »t  the 
imagf  liof  of  Opium,  they  hare  made  the  most  ?igoroiifl 
cfortf  to  jiQt  it  down.  As  early  as  the  2Ut  Aupiat, 
1831,  the  rery  respectable  ftrm  of  Oliphant  &  Co.  ad* 
4rmed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Canton  HeffUier, 
from  which  we  select  the  following  extracts  :— 

*'  Ws  hafc  long  felt  that  our  liberty  as  residents,  oar 
iatsrctts  as  merebauts^  &c.,  are  croesed.  and  Tiolated,  and 
frnitiated  by  the  Opium  trade.**— '^  The  steadily  in- 
ocaiiog  pressure  9f  the  official  measures  aimed  at  the 
tnfic  in  the  drug,  falls  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
port,"  kc — «  On  the  arriyal  of  ships  at  Whampoa,  we 
ued  to  gec  permits  to  discharge  immediately ;  but  the 
drug  found  its  way  there  too,  and  regulations  have  been 
rerirsd  which  cost  us,  in  demurrage,  600  Spanish  dollars, 
or  more,  per  shipu** — <*  The  visia  opens  br/jre  ue  qf 
imperial  oentures,  restriciione  on  piirchase»  and  tales, 
tieppoffe  rf  treuiSf  capital  putiiehments,  jfc.  N'or  can 
•sy  man  among  us  saff  that  the  Opium  trade  may  not 
wt  him  pel  hie  liberty^  his  fortune^  or  hit  l\fe** 

Iq  1838  an  edict  was  issued  making  the  trading  in 
opium  capital,  and  two  Chinese  were  actually  executed 
for  ths  offeuce.  The  place  chosen  for  the  execution 
WIS,  Dot  the  ordinary  place,  but  in  front  of  the  £og- 
lifii  factory,  that  locality  being  chosen,  precisely  in  order 
to  warn  the  finglish  that  the  authotities  ^were  deter- 
Bined  to  supprefs  the  traffic.  One  of  the  Hong  mer> 
chsatj  was  publicly  punished  the  same  year  in  the  most 
ifaofflinious  manner  the  laws  of  China  would  permit,  for 
Wiof  accessary  to  the  importation  of  opium.  Karly  in 
1839,  other  three  edicts  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
•topping  the  trade ;  two  of  which  were  addressed  to  the 
fioQg  merchants,  and  the  other  to  the  English. 

Oa  the  25th  of  March,  the  foreign  merchants  of  all  na« 
Hods,  at  Canton,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Commisiioner,  in  which  they  acknowledged  that,  being 
BOW  made  fully  aware  of  the  imperial  command  fur  the 
entire  abolition  pf  the  traffic  in  opium,  they  pledged  them- 
lelfcs  not  to  introduce  it  into  the  imperial  empire,  &c. 
It  is  Tain,  therefoie,  to  attempt  to  justify  this  ini- 
quitoui  war  by  the  pietence  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
bad  bien  in  the  practice  of  conniving  at  the  smuggling 
of  opiam.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
coofiication  of  the  opium  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  the 
Tor»k8hire  woollens  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  assuredly  not  creditable  to  the  British 
BsiioB  to  wage  war  with  the  former,  for  an  act  we  have 
sever  once  remonstrated  against  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

TtEATUEMT  OP  THE  CHARTIST  PrISOHERS The 

treatment  which  the  Chartist  prisoners  have  received  has 
cidtcd  the  utmost  indignation  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
eommnnity :  but,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr  Feargus 
O'Connor,  little  or  no  relaxation  of  the  prison  discipline 
^  been  made.  Vincent,  for  example,  is  confined  in  the 
Penitentiary,  deprived  of  writing  materials  and  all  books, 
except  those  of  such  of  a  religious  nature  as  please  the  wis- 
dom of  the  magistrates.  He  is  allowed  to  communicate 
with  his  friends  only  once  in  four  mouths,  by  letter;  which 
letter,  before  being  despatched,  is  read  by  the  jailer  or 
BaftitrateL  He  is  not  allowed  to  hear  anything  of  the 
news  of  the  day ;  Is  fed  on  the  prison  allowance,  although 
villtng  to  pay  for  better  food ;  and,  as  a  great  favour,  and 
it  U  the  only  one  he  baa  been  permitted  to  receive,  he 
lus  aof  been  compelled  to  wear  the  prison  dress  and  to 
^re  hi|  hair  cut  off!  Mr  Talfourd  brought  his  case 
Wore  Parliament :  but  although  Mr  Pox  Maule  admitted 
tliat  the  Penitentiary  was  intended  as  a  place  of  refor- 
BiatioD  for  felons,  and  not  of  confinement  for  political 
offenden^  that  Monmouth  Jail,  and  not  the  Penitentiary, 
^  been  the  place  of  confinement,  to  which  he  had  been 
lentenced  by  the  judges,  and  that  his  removal  was  at 
the  insUnce  of  the  justices;  though  Lord  John  Russell 
illowed  tnat  his  punishment  had  been  more  severe  than 
that  intended  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  who  pro- 
Mcuted  and  by  the  judges  who  condemned  him;  though 
Sir  Bebert  Peel  "  thought  an  error  had  been  committed, 
hi  sending  him  to  the  Penitentiary  ;**  the  Government 
^used  to  allow  him  to  be  removed  to  any  other  prison ; 
tbe  pietmiGe  being,  that  th»  FnitMatUxy  U  the  oaly  prU 


son  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Is  there  any 
thing  to  prevent  Vincent  being  removed  again  to  Mon- 
mouttt,  now  that  the  political  excitement  has  completely 
abated,  or  to  any  other  prison,  if  the  Government  choose. 
to  pay  for  his  detention  and  maintenance  ?  Wc  believe 
not,  and  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  Ministry  to  allow  him  to  be  punished 
more  severely  than  even  his  prosecutors  ever  intended. 
With  regard  to  OTounor,  although  the  statements  are 
contradictory,  it  is  admitted  that  he,  a  gentleman,  ^ 
Unded  proprietor,  and  for  some  time  a  member  of  Parlia« 
ment,  is  confine!,  without  necessity,  in  the  felon^s  side  of 
York  Jail :  that,  when  first  imprisoned,  he  was  compelled 
to  live  on  the  prison  allowance,  and  to  eat  it  along  with 
felons  ;  and  that  he  had  several  of  the  moat  menial  offices 
to  perform.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  less  energy,  a  man 
who  could  have  been  trampled  on  with  impunity,  the 
magistrates  would,  no  doubt,  have  treated  him  in  the 
same  way  till  ibo  termination  of  his  eighteen  monthe 
imprisonment,  providing— ^whicb  is  not  very  likely — that 
he  lived  so  loug.  To  allow  a  set  of  bigoted  country  jus- 
tices to  regulate  the  treatment  of  political  offenders  ^  ot 
whom  they  uniformly  feel  the  utmost  hatred  and  abhor* 
rence,  is  to  give  them  greater  power  than  the  judges  them- 
selves ;  for  it  enables  them  to  convert,  at  pleasure,  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  into  a  sentence  of  torture  or  death* 

SCOTLAND. 

Church  op  Scotland. — Since  our  last,  the  Kirk  baa 
taken  another  step  in  the  path  to  destruction,  but  a  ti* 
mid  and  staggering  one,  such  as  a  man  makes  when 
he  is  startled  by  the  dangers  of  his  course  siifidenly  ap« 
peariug  before  him,  and,  ashamed  to  turn  at  once,  fears  to 
go  resolutely  forward.  The  Establi^ihinent,  as  we  for- 
merly remarked,  might  have  rescued  itself  by  refusing 
to  countenance  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  of 
Assembly,  which,  even  according  to  anything  that  can  be 
made  of  what  is  called  Church  Law,  were  very  question- 
able. This,  however,  was  a  display  of  prudeuce  that 
was  scarcely  expected,  and  most  people  were  prepared  to 
see  the  Assembly— as  Dr  Chalmers  predicted  they  would 
— depose  the  seven  clergymen  of  Strathbogie,  who  had  set 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  at  defiance. 
The  conclusion  come  to  by  the  General  Assembly,  after  the 
seven  recusants  had  borne,  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
the  annoyance  of  an  amicable  conference  with  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  was,  that  they  should 
be  suspended  from  their  functions  until  the  next  meeting 
of  Assembly ;  at  which,  if  they  remain  obdurate,  they 
are  to  be  finally  dealt  with,  a  committee  being  appointed 
to  make  provision  for  the  interim  performance  of  their 
clerical  functions.  After  what  had  occurred,  it  was  not  to 
be  anticipated  that  the  rtcuiants  would  submit  to  be  thua 
interfered  with  by  the  Assembly.  They  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  Court  of  Session  for  protection,  and  ob- 
tained an  interdict  prohibiting  any  of  the  individuals 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  from  entering  the  churches, 
churchyards,  or  schoolhouses,  or  nuging  the  church  bells. 
A  clever  caricaturist,  who  has  lately  been  giving  consi- 
derable entertainment  to  the  public  by  the  postures  in 
which  he  has  placed  some  of  our  high  churchmen,  might 
afford  amusement  by  sketching  some  of  these  hot-headed 
gentlemen  attempting  to  ring  church  bells  in  StrathbogiOj 
in  defiance  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 

The  correspondence  of  Lord  Aberdeen  with  Dr  Chal- 
mers and  others  connected  with  the  support  of  the  veto, 
has  been  published.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
series,  with  the  conviction  that  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  di- 
plomatist is,  in  candour  and  foimest,  far  above  that  of  the 
factious  Jesuits  he  came  in  contact  with.  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  probably,  very  naturaUy>  the  interests  of  his  party 
in  view,  when  he  proposed  to  Interfere  in  the  question  \ 
but  to  the  form  in  which  he  first  adopted  the  cause  he 
has  adhered  throughout.  We  stated  iu  our  last,  that 
his  measure  was  a  bribe  to  the  Church — that  it  dispensed 
with  the  claims  of  «  the  Christian  people,**  and  put  the 
veto  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Courts.  The 
objection  to  the  measure^  on  the^part  of  the  Church,  and 
the  reason  why  the  Assembly,,by  a  large  majority,  disap- 
pm?ed  of  itylt  ^tulged  in  the  «9rrcepondaQceb    The 
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meafnre  wti  a  poiitif«  enactment,  giving  the  Church 
authority  to  resume  or  hold  certain  power  :  the  Church 
would  not  iubmit  to  be  legislated  to,  and  would  take  no- 
thing from  Parliament  bni  a  declaratory  act  rtnouneing 
all  authority  in  the  matter,  on  the  part  of  the  ci?il 
powers.  Having  got  Lord  Aberdeen  to  go  the  length  he 
did,  they  thought  they  might  drag  him  thus  far ;  but  his 
Lordship  adheied  pretty  firmly  to  his  original  proposal,' 
saying,  **  I  am  not  much  disposed,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, totally  to  deprive  the  civil  courts  of  the  power 
which  they  now  possess,  under  the  latv,  of  doing  right 
and  justice  to  the  Qoeen*s  subjects,  in  case  of  necessity.** 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  correspondence,  is 
the  solemn  sincerity  with  which  Dr  Chalmers  abjures  all 
political  objects,  by  what  he  calls  an  <*  indignant  di^ 
avowal,'*  while  he  charges  the  Whigs  with  an  uoprin* 
cipled  attempt  to  gain  popularity  through  the  support  of 
the  veto,  and  besoeches  the  Conservatives  to  *<  contrive** 
to  outdo  them  in  want  of  principle^  «  I  am  quite  aware,** 
he  says,  *^  of  the  worthless  policy  of  the  Whigs,  which  Is 
to  outdo,  in  popularity,  the  measure  of  the  Conservatives, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Now  I  should  rejoice  if  the 
Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  would  contrive,  and  so 
wrest  the  measure  from  their  grasp,  thereby  gaining  for 
their  cause,  in  all  time  coming,  the  affections  of  the 
Church  and  people  of  Scotland  !*'  The  maric  of  admira- 
tion is  not  ours.  The  doctor  was,  no  doubt,  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  at  what  he  had  prevailed  on  himself 
to  say.  Meanwhile,  the  measure  is  malcing  its  way  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  will  probably  succeed  in  defeating  it  in  the 
Commons  ^for,  whatever  be  their  laxity  in  removing  old 
abuses,  Ministers  are  not  men  likely  to  sanction  the  direct 
imposition  of  new  ones.  The  power  which  such  a 
measure  would  give  to  the  Church,  though  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  clergy,  is  far  too  great  to  be  submitted  to 
by  the  laity. 

TRADE  AND^OMMKRCE. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  West  India  planter, 
a  prohibitory  duty  of  63s.  a  cwt.,  or  64d.  a  pound,  is 
levied  on  foreign  sugar ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  its 
price  in  bond  is  generally  one  half  more  than  that  of  the 
sugar  of  the  British  possessions.  As  the  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  hundred  weights  yearly,  a  very  severe  tax,  amounting 
probably  to  upwards  of  two  millions  a-year,  is  levied  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  chiefly  for  behoof  of  the  West 
India  interest,  for  the  quantity  of  East  India  sugar  con- 
sumed is  comparatively  trifling.  What  equivalent  is 
derived  by  the  public  generally  for  this  heavy  imposition, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out ;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  see  that  matters  are  getting  into  such  a  train  that 
tlie  sugar  monopoly  most  be  soon  greatly  relaxed,  if  not 
altogether  abolished.  The  importation  of  sugar,  from  the 
British  posseuions  in  the  West  Indies,  has  decreased 
800,000  cwts.,  as  compared  with  the  average  import  of 
the  ten  years,  1830  to  1839,  and  one  million  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  years,  from  1820  to  1829 ;  and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  deficiency  this  year  will  be 
much  greater.  The  price  has,  within  a  few  years,  risen 
from  ^s.  2d.  to  37s.  8d.  per  cwt. ;  to  which  there  is  to 
be  added  248.  a  cwt.,  or  nearly  3d.  a  pound  of  duty. 
The  quantity  of  British  plantation  sugar,  including  sugar 
firom  the  Mauritius  and  Bengal,  now  on  hand,  does  not 
exceed  a  month's  consumption :  while  there  are.  In  the 
port  of  London  alone,  240,000  cwts.  of  foreign  sugar  in 
bond ;  but  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  brought  out  for 
home  consumption,  on  account  of  the  prohibitory  duty. 

One  of  the  absurdities  of  the  present  system  of  sugar 
duties  is,  that,  while  foreign  sugar  Is  not  allowed  to  be 
consumed  at  home,  it  may  be  refined  for  export,  even  for 
•ur  own  colonies ;  so  that,  while  an  Englishman,  in  Eng- 
land, must  pay  lOd.  or  I  Id.  a  pound  for  refined  sugar,  an 


Englishman,  in  our  own  colonies,  can  procura  sochiogsr 
for  one  half  the  price,  after  it  has  undergone  the  proccn 
of  refining  in  England  and  made  two  voyages  aeran  the 
Atlantic. 

While  the  consumption  of  coffee,  within  the  lait  lislf 
century,  has  increased  upwards  of  twentyfbld,  that  of 
sugar  has  only  doubled,  and  there  can  be  little  deabt 
that,  were  the  duty  lowered,  and  foreign  sugar  adnittsd 
at  the  same  rate  as  British,  not  only  would  the  eoosomp. 
tion  greatly  Increase,  but  a  larger  revenue  would  be 
derived  than  at  present.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  state  of 
things  which  enables  all  foreign  states  to  obtain  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  half  the  price  it  costs  in  Britain, 
should  be  so  long  and  so  quietly  submitted  tou  It  cbb 
be  attributed  only  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people 
on  the  subject  \  but  even  were  that  ignorance  remored, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  ParlisBMnt, 
as  at  present  constituted,  no  eflectual  effort  could  be  msde 
to  remove  the  monopoly.  The  difljerent  **  interests"  in 
Parliament  understand  each  other  too  well  to  allow  the 
restrictive  system  to  be  meddled  with ;  and  It  is  only  by 
an  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  by  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, that  anything  like  justice  can  be  expected  to  be 
obtained  for  the  masses. 

Although  money  has  become  more  plentiful,  and  tbe 
rate  of  interest  has  fallen,  trade  shewa  no  symptomi  of 
revival,  as  the  following  quotations  shew  :— 

Manchester.^' AW  tends  downwards,  as  ooacems  price, 
In  every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Tbe  bat 
cloth  which  the  market  can  prodnce,  is  to  be  had  by  ct- 
lico  printers  at  6s.  for  28  yards.  The  general  aspect  of 
things  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  export  of  the  nw 
material  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year  at  theneie 
period,  is  62,678  bags  to  14,862.  This  shews  how  rapidly 
foreigners  are  competing  with  us  in  one  of  the  most  isi- 
portant  branches  of  our  trade,  and  which  employs  atlesit 
a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  BamUeff. — ^The  linen 
trade  is  rather,  if  any  thing,  duller.  Bradford.^T^ 
tendency  of  prices  Is  rather  downward.  LwU, — ^Tbere 
has  been  little  business  done,  and  there  is  decidedly  no 
improvement.  Huddersfieid, — Profits  are  very  imiU; 
prices  keeping  down.  Heckmondwicke. — ^The  mannfs^ 
turers  are  tolerably  well  employed,  but  prices  are  loir 
and  unprofitable.  Rochdale' — Flannel  haa  been  in  good 
demand,  but  at  trifiing  profits. 

AGRICULTURE. 
There  appears  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  harrsst  of 
all  sorts  of  grain.  There  has  seldom  been  a  more  propi- 
tious spring  for  agricultural  operations,  and  thoofh.  is 
some  districts,  complaints  are  made  of  the  wheat  beinf 
thin  on  the  ground,  and  of  blanks  In  the  potato  crop, 
the  accounts  generally  are  highly  favourable.  We  hare 
had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  for  tl-e  com  crop 
till  harvest,  and  the  only  risk  these  crops  now  run  ii  of  too 
much  wet.  The  effect  has  been  to  check  the  Importation 
of  foreign  grain,  and  the  duty  payable  on  its  entry  for 
home  consumption  is  likely  to  increase.  Wool  is  likely 
to  be  a  full  average,  and  the  ewes  are  more  prolific  than 
they  have  been  for  the  last  four  years.  In  some  parti  of 
England  thrre  is  a  favourable  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit ;  but,  in  Scotland,  the  apples  and  pears  are  likely  to 
be  exceedingly  scarce ;  a  aevere  nort lowest  wind,  accom- 
panied with  frost,  having  greatly  injured  the  trees  when 
in  blossom.  When  on  this  subject,  we  may  take  the  op- 
portunity of  recommending  to  our  readers  **  TheGerden' 
erU  Gatette^^  a  weekly  paper  published  in  London,  de- 
dicated to  gardening  and  agriculture.  The  articles  on 
these  subjects  are  not  merely  compilations^  but  are,  in 
general,  original  essays  either  written  by  the  editor,  or 
contributed  by  his  numerous  correspondents  in  all  psrti 
of  the  country.  Much  useful  Information  will  be  foond 
in  this  newspaper,  on  the  subject  of  horticulture  espcdalJyi 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with. 


Fi«ni  til*  SnAM-PAiat  of  Fxtbr  Bbowh,  f  rint«r>  lO,  St  Jamtt'  Sqjun. 
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THE  ROD  AND  THE  GUN.    BY  JAMES  WILSON,  F.R.S.E .♦ 


The  great  Christoplier  North  may  be  pardoned  | 
if  he  wince  for  a  second  or  two  under  some  pass- 
ing twinge  of  a  feeling  for  the  author  of  **  The 
Rod  and  the  Gun"  akin  to  the  jealousy  with 
which  a  famed  beauty^  somewhat  passi.  or  a  very 
popular  actor,  upon  the  wane,  regards  a  new,  if 
inrerior,  competitor,  in  that  scene  in  which  tro- 
phies  were  gathered  and  conquests  made. 

'^  The  Rod  and  the  Gun" — a  most  felicitous 
title  in  this  present  month  of  August — ^is,  out 
and  cot,  a  work  of  the  North  school ;  a  brilliant, 
and;  we  should  imagine,  likely  to  be  a  successful 
one.  To  its  pages,  the  right  pleasant  Tom 
Oakleigh,  to  whom,  on  his  first  appearance,  we 
introduced  our  readers,  contributes  not  a  little 
information,  new  and  old,  and  in  his  most  fas- 
cinating  manner;  leaving  it  doubtful,  all  the 
while,  from  the  strong  family  resemblance, 
whether  Tom  be  not  a  younger  brother  of  Kit, 
masqneradiniir  under  the  fine  old  English  name 
Oakleigh.  However  the  real  authorship,  and 
the  claims  of  the  respective  contributors  to  this 
syhan  code,  may  be  adjusted  by  impartial  pos- 
terity, is  of  little  consequence  to  the  living  world 
of  sportsmen,  anglers,  and  lounging  readers,  who 
will  be  perfectly  contented  to  have  got  hold  of 
an  instructive,  and,  above  all,  an  entertaining 
work,  teeming  with  fine  imagery  and  poetical 
association,  and  filled  with  well-executed  pic- 
tures of  beautiful  scenery,  throughout  the  wide 
regions  of  mountain  and  lake,  forest  and  river ; 
wherever  the  angler's  line  is  thrown  or  the 
vportsman's  gun  loaded. 

Mr  James  Wilson,  taking  precedence  of  Tom 
Oakleigh,  leads  o£f  with  a  panegyric  upon  the 
angler's  craft  and  its  most  celebrated  professors. 
He  starts  a  novel  heresy  on  that  mystery  of  the 
art  involved  in  fancy  fly-dressing — Scottice,  the 
^king  of  artifieial  flies ;  very  plainly  intimating 
that  fly.  fishing,  as  generally  practised,  is  a  piece 

*  Adtm  and  Cbarlei  Black,  Edinburgh  ;   pp.  449, 
^th  •  variety  of  plates  and  wood-cuts  of  game,  ilahes^ 
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of  sheer  humbug ;  and  that  trouts,  graylings,  and 
other  fishes,  are  by  no  means  such  gudgeons  as 
the  fisher  generally  takes  them  for.  What  the 
hungry  fishes  want  is,  neither  gaudy  feathers, 
flos  silk,  nor  spangles;  but  some  living  thing, 
however  plain  in  hue,  which  promises,  at  least, 
a  snack,  where  they  cannot  obtain  a  full  and 
substantial  meal ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  are 
always  betrayed  by  their  voracious  propensities, ' 
and  never  by  their  eye  for  the  gaudy  or  even 
the  beautiful  handiworks  of  their  captors.  This 
may  be  quite  just,  and,  indeed,  Mr  Wilson's 
reasoning  on  the  point  is  altogether  conclusive ; 
yet  strip  an  amateur  fisher  of  his  abominable 
imitations  of  beautiful  insects,  his  stock  of  arti- 
ficial flies,  to  attire  which,  gives  him  apparently 
as  much  pleasure  as  a  little  girl  receives  from 
dressing  and  undressing  her  doll,  and  you  inevit- 
ably lessen  the  enjoyment  he  finds  in  his  favour- 
ite recreation.  But  every  angler  of  any  pretension 
is  an  original  inventor  in  this  fanciful  depart- 
ment of  the  art;  and  so,  even  while  slighting  it,  is 
Mr  Wilson.  His  Professor,  so  named  in  hon- 
our of  the  inventor.  Professor  Wilson — not  him 
of  Glasgow,  nor  yet  him  of  Oxford,  but  The 
Professor,  him  of  the  Modern  Athens,  and  the 
definite  article— is  a  wonderful  effort  of  inge- 
nuity, and  so  also  are  his  Sam  Slick  and  his  Long 
Tom;  which  three  flies,  probably  for  trout  fish- 
ing, constitute  the  whole  of  Mr  James  Wilson's 
really  useful  artificial  stock  in  trade,  though  he 
gives  ample  directions  for  manufacturing  myriads 
of  gaudy  or  sober-suited  mock  insects.  We  must 
copy  out  the  form  and  manner  of  The  Professor, 
who  generally  sweeps  mere  and  river  in  com- 
pany, we  find,  with  Sam  Slick  and  Long  Tom. 

The  Prqfeuor  hat  hit  wingt  utoally  competed  of  a 
mallard  wing,  barred  by  nature  in  the  utual  way,  and 
varied  in  the  groundcolour  by  being  dyed  by  art,  lighter 
or  darker,  at  may  be  deemed  advitable.  Hit  body  is 
formed  of  Paitley  yellow  flos  eilk,  ita  texture  rathsr 
tight,  and  tUm  itt  form.  It  is  not  always  advitable  to 
try  to  hackle  him,  although  he  may  lometimet  be  to 
slightly,  either  with  red  or  black  about  the  thoolden  s 
but  his  preTalliog  character  is  that  of  cleameai,  quick* 
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ncu,  livelincti,  uid  orlginaUtr  of  oompMitlon,  with  ■ 
good  deal  ofwrcBHlc  ibarpdCM  aboqt  the  barb,  oped  all; 
to  bunitleri  who  don't  undcnUiut  tha  lutura  of  ths 
Kirby  bend. 

Wo  to  the  luckless  trout,  whether  bull,  talmon, 
lake,  or  burn,  who  gets  The  Professor  fairly  fixed 


In  bis  g^ll«t ;  for  it  ii  all  over  with  him  for  tliu 
world.  Suppose  he  is  this  gallant  fonng  fellow,  t 
native,  probably,  of  L<och  Craggie,  or  some  other 
of  the  Sutherland  lochs,  who  figures  at  fall  leDglh 
in  ■■  The  Rod  and  the  Gun :" 


The  trout,  of  every  locality,  is  among  the 
handsomeBt  of  fishes ;  and,  for  many  excellent 
reasons,  the  angler's  prime  favourite.  The  only 
question  is,  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  mode 
of  hilling  what  we  admire. 

Mr  Wilson,  like  every  other  man,  has  fre- 
i}u«ntly  met  with  fishers  who  never,  by  any 
accident,  killed  a  trout  below  a  pound  weight, 
at  the  very  least;  though  their  average  take 
was  three-pounders,  and  immense  haals  of  them. 
A  good  few  docenj,  more  or  less,  taken  before 
breakfaitiin  the  easy  toothpick  way,  is  but  a  eom- 
mon  occurrence  among  snch  angers.  Indeed,  we 
never  knew  one  of  them  in  donbt,  on  any  point 
whatever;  save  one  remarkably  candid  brother  of 
the  angle,  who  confessed  that  he  was  at  a  lose  to 
determine  whether  some  of  hie  miraculons  take 
were  three  year  olds  or  ill-thriven  four  yesr  olds. 
Among  the  greatest  feats  in  fishing  of  whioh  we 
have  lately  heard,  waa  nine  doaen  trouta  and 
three  salmon,  killed,  in  the  Tweed,  apon  the  G«- 
aeral  Assembly's  last  Faat-Day,  while  the  angler 
lay  all  the  while  »axig  in  bed,  nntil  evening, 
when  he  fished  a  riiiared  haddock  and  some  odd 
number  of  tumblers  of  whisky-toddy,  not  less 
than  three,  nor  mors  than  eleven,  with  a  friend 
of  ours.  Mr  Wilson  ii  somewhat  over-severe 
upon  sueh  harmless  draughts  of  trouts,  and 
exercises  of  imagination;  as  if  a  roan  inspired 
by  the  Rod  or  the  Gun  in  hia  hand,  and  bent  upon 
a  little  relaxation  from  dry,  professional  duty, 
were  aa  strictly  upon  soul  and  conscience  as  if 
drawing  a  brief,  or  writing  a  prescription,  or  an 
Invoice ;  when,  of  eonrao,  all  is  done  according 
to  the  letter.  Lying,  If  the  vgly  word  must  be 
used,  we  hold  to  be  among  the  lieet,  as  it  Is  the 
moat  ancient,  of  the  privileges  of  the  aroatear 
angler,  and  one  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
invaded. 

Anglers,  if  apt  innoeantly  to  exaggerate,  from 
the  days  of  Mark  Anthony,  or  a  much  older  date, 
are  nniversally  either  romantic  and  aentimental, 
or  poetical  and  pious.  If  a  little  cmelty — the 
merest  Jtowpfon — gives  test  and  piquancy  to 
thrir  pastime,  they  seem,  in  general,  quite  as  ua- 
eonacions  of  it  as  the  oook  who  took  lightly  the 
skinning  of  the  lire  eels,  because  they  were  vsed 
toit.  WehaTenotadouhtthsttheaatherof'The 
Rod  and  the  Gim"  la  peifecUjr  eligible  ai  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Edinbu^h  Society  for  the  Soppresnin 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  yet  a  flavour  of  thii 
pleasnre  which  must  of  necessity  "  arise  from  u- 
uther'e  pain"  is  perceptible  in  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  descriptive  passage*  of  his  volumt. 
But  the  reader  shall  judge.  The  extraclt  ve 
select  are,  at  all  events,  fine  epccinMas  rf  tlie 
author's  manner,  and  of  the  ideal  of  the  angln'i 
art. 

We  hava  man;  a  tlm«  and  oft  la  early  lift,  (crto  (a 
matartr  aanbaod,)  whetbtr  In  smaoth  eapaattd  Ut, 
or  lb*  (till  ttralcbM  of  torn*  Koadly  rivw,  wliaa  a  ttUn 
lull  of  wind  hai  fallen  upon  lb*  walan^  and  tttrjptj 
gigantic  atont,  or  craggy  rock,  or  old  faataitic  imaiik 
■ilniy  tltm,  Wai  ma  r*flectcd  In  the  Uqald  nimrj 
whtn  radiant  cloadi  of  snow  r*piiead  tbstr  aMtS\tUi 
jHorf  'mid  tha  eenilsan  depth  of  tha  iavenad  Ay  {j* 
gaxiog  with  gralaful  heart  oa  that  ttr  besBing  ifin- 
dour,  which  wa  almoit  fiarcd  iti  hiesk  by  waid  or  w- 
lion,  and  of  which  onrKlC,  a  ilnfnl  craatnre,  wu  s»- 
mentarily  math  a  mast  partalirr,)  we  hare  then  pi«e>ri- 
ed  with  ear  work,  aa  ftillewa.  Initasd  of  drnggtai  ibi 
east  of  fllea  ispidly  end  amtlnoenaly  ateng  tht  mrtic^ 
__   wbta  breny  winds  are  blowing,  aad  (hI 
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wa  throw  aa  long  a  line  a*  we  a 
well  rappoet  II  long — and  allow  it  to  Ito  ftr  wml 
KCMidi,  at  If  in  grim  repoML  We  tbas  point  oai  nf 
tuwardi  thi  walir,  lowering  It  lo  within  a  fiwt  at  m 
of  the  inrlace,  and  nut  with  iJow  bat  nu*  allfnitu 
jerki,  fomcwhat  after  tha  mode  of  mlmoa  ftihl>|.  it'll 
keeping  the  point  down,  we  bring  the  lura  unraiib  u> 
The  eollrB  tackle  being  nndar  water,  DodialnrbaBca  Bin 
place  except  tha  gentle  prowtng  of  the  lln<i  joal  wiet  il 
amer|ei  near  the  rod;  the  dice  theiaaetTn  being  hrawiy, 
•nd  at  fome  depth  heneaih  the  iiirftcfc.  Any  difU 
alarm  caneed  hy  tbelr  lint  discent  npoe  the  brteatlw 


lias  wUth  we  am  BO 
of  th^  way  towards  Ihs  wrlppled  short, — ••  Sam  (Ik^" 
leading,  "  The  Frofeaaor"  mld.way,  aad  ''Loa|TMi''<t 
the  leg  and,  aLaalt  w«re  haatening  homeward  wilkiipi' 
■tridet, — no  marrel  that  the  attantlon  of  some  magail- 
cent  three  paoader,  lytaig  la  wait  below,  la  aedlMly  o- 
cIMd  »— ba  liaaa  apward^  at  Int  asdatsly  like  a  kia(  ia 
eoar^  then  the  brMd  pectorala  are  expanded,  ai  qoidlr 
closed,  the  deep  rodder  ti  waved  from  aide  lo  iMe  vilt 
powerful  away,  a  rapid  dart  enaua^  a  alDgle  pecuni  !■ 


nesw  tan  takes  plaa^  the  ^ggsd  jaws  an  dsaed,  b*  tea 
sstaed  Ths  frsftwar,  and  gas*  d«w*  btsrd  fae^sit  witb 
BBwatlDdlgnantOoDrlihof  thsiaUI  Ifawb•may■^ 
Ulnly  do  what  he  llksa  with  Ua  own  i  bat,  |«atla  Rad>i 
the  ladtU  i(  either  yoai*  or  mine,  P«t  lbs  mke  atUba- 
tratiouletaesDppoMh  yeui*.    17p  A«a  withlkt  Up*' 
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yoor  rod,  wMch,  owinjt  to  the  dream-lika  calm  alreadf 
*>  well  described,  and  for  reawna  juit  assif^ncd,  it  point- 
in;  downwards,  and  almost  in  a  contiiiuout  direction 
with  the  line — a  most  dan^ferous  posture,  teeiof  that  the 
tog  of  war  then  rests  entirely  on  the  latter, — so  np  with 
pur  rod— .which  action  also  serves  to  strike  the  flsh — 
aii4  let  the  reel  rinff  out  as  it  may.  Down  he  continues 
to  go,  Sam  Slick  beat  by  a  couple  of  lengths,  The  Pro- 
ff»or  engulfed,  and  inyisible  even  to  kelpie*s  eye,  and 
Long  Tom  also  diving  downwards,  noUfu  voUns,  at  a 
fearful  rate,  but  wondering  greatly  what  to  make  of  such 
a  sadden  change  from  softly  shaded  light  to  dingy  dark- 
nen.  Our  spotted  friend  now  pauses  for  a  moment,  the 
line  slackens,  and  your  heart,  though  a  bold  one,  beats 
with  fear,  for  yon  think  him  gone  for  ever ;  but  no,  the 
titihteoed  line  and  trilling  reel  reassures  your  doubling 
fnipi  and  away  he  goes  again,  launching  lake-ward,  as 
if  he  really  thought  of  crossing  over.  Now  this  freak 
wont  Boit  yon  if  you  are  wishing  only  to  wade,  have  no 
boat,  and  can^t  swim  ;  so  (but  not  nngcntly)  try  to  check 
hit  speed,  or  wheel  him  round,  and  as  one  good  torn  de- 
•nres  another,  be  may  have  his  own  way  on  the  gridiron 
towards  night.  Neatly  done,  youngster.  Now  be  goes 
oowards  right  or  left,  fierhaps  comes  pretty  quickly  to- 
wards  you,  as  if  to  inquire  by  whom  has  been  disturbed 
Ml  solitary  reign  (reel  np,  and  keep  no  slack  upon  your 
line] — give  way  again,  for  behold  another  burst  of  vir- 
taoos  indignation,  followed  by  a  sudden  spring  of  at 
least  a  yard  into  the  air.  Never  mind, — you  have  proved 
a  tenacious  bold, — he  begins  to  peehj  and  will  soon  be 
moUilled  to  your  content.  He  now  takes  a  quiet  and  rather 
disagreeable  kind  of  tugging  range  along  the  shore,  per- 
haps with  no  bad  intention,  nor  any  definite  object  in 
view,  but  really  looking  at  times  as  if  be  were  in  sober 
search  of  some  quiet  landing  place.  Do  yon  the  same. 
Behold  how  sweet  a  harbenr  close  at  hand, — small 
tny/eUj  stones,  and  sand,  and  broken  shells,  a  fairy 
haunted  haven,  the  shelving  neither  sudden  nor  much 
prolonged,  the  bank— *<  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
IsH.**  What  would  ye  more  P  so  lead  him  gently  inwards. 
Bj  Jupiter !  he  makes  another  ran  and  tries  to  dig,  but 
can*t.  Alas  !  poor  Yorick  !  His  movements  now  are 
heavy,  as  if  his  fins  were  lead,  his  mouth  is  opened  wide 
(«M  how  the  fierce  Professor,  with  deep  sunk  barb,  doth 
hang  upon  hie  tongne),  languid  and  sore  distressed  he 
wavers  to  and  fro,  as  if  some  thickening  haze  suffused  his 
eight, — ^he  shews  his  broadening  side,  blazoned  with  pearls 
sad  gold.  How  beautiful  he  looks,  as,  nearing  the  peb- 
bly shore,  his  dorsal  fin  dimples  the  shallower  depths, — 
BO  creature  swims  so  softly  as  a  fish.  Give  him  the 
option  nowy  once  more,  of  land  or  water.  Shorten  your 
line  to  the  utmost,  but  take  care  of  the  top  knot,  for  It 
dees  no  good  within  the  ring ;  now  he  enters  the  hoped 
f«r  haven,..~lead  away,  my  hearty,— he  turns  on  one  side 
(oh  I  goodly  gut  be  strong),  his  head  is  out  of  water,  his 
|ills  heave,  there  is  a  suspicious  looking  movement  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  but  your  hand  has  grasped  his  body  just 
shove  the  tail,  and,  in  another  moment,  yon  are  sitting 
together  on  the  greensward,  as  if  you  had  known  eaeh 
other  all  yoor  lives.     Sic  iraruU  ghria  truUm, 

Again,  we  are  told  that 

Some  fish  beopne  very  sulky,  and  will  lie,  after  being 
hooked*  for  a  long  time  motionless  near  the  bottom.  In 
this  case  also  the  pebbles  must  be  had  recourse  to,  for 
the  more  a  fish  is  kept  in  motion  the  sooner  he  becomes 
exhausted.  When  he  begins  to  shew  bis  side,  and  ex- 
hibits other  unequivocal  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  a  fa- 
roonible  landing-place  should  be  looked  for ;  and,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives,  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
tbe  (sometimes  dearly  bought)  lessons  of  experience,  then 
ii  be  to  be  draWn  by  degrees  to  the  bank  or  shore,  and 
Ncnrcd  either  by  means  of  the  gaflT,  or  a  firm  graap  above 
tbstaiL 

Now,  in  our  hearts,  we  can  no  more  blame  the 


Bulkiness  of  a  trout,  in  these  delicate  circumstanc  ea 
than  the  sulkiness  of  the  feathered  ''Chief  o 
Congo,"  crimped,  and  borne  over  the  seas  in 
a  slave  ship  ;  though  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
rightful  owners  should  know  how  to  deal  with 
contumacy  in  both.  Here,  again,  in  what  follows, 
our  author  It/xuriates  over  delights  best  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  tasted  silently,  and  with 
modesty.  He  is  describing  lake-fishing  with  a 
redundancy  of  fine  imagery,  when  he  proceeds, 
in  less  pure  taste : — 

But  above  all— especially  towards  evening,  or  when 

Waters  on  n  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  bir. 

steal  alien tly  with  muflled  oar  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
trinkling  mouth  of  every  tiny  rill  which  dances  from  the 
aide  of  barren  mountain,  or  creeps  insidiously  from 
shadowy  wood, — for  there  your  pounders — one  lib.,  two 
lib.,  three  lib., — lie  unseen,  waving  their  pliant  fins,  and 
swallowing  each  innooent  Immergent  thing  which  **  en- 
ters  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  lake,**—- and  there  you  may 
raise  and  hook,  and  play  them  pleasantly,  and  deftly  dip 
your  landing-net  beneath  them,  and  then  uplift  them 
handsomely  into  your  coracle,  their  strong  curved  sinewy 
tails  essaying  all  in  vain  an  upward  spring  from  that 
same  cunning  soft  reticulation,  which  yielding  to  the 
pressure  from  within,  admits  no  more  of  any  bright  re- 
bounding, and  knows  not  in  all  its  points  a  poini  (Tappuu 
Now  give  him  a  sharp,  but  not  a  crashing  tap  upon  the 
head  with  any  little  bit  of  stick  about  you,  to  **  still  his 
pantingg  of  dismay,^*  and  prevent  the  probability  of  his 
jumping  over  the  gunnel  of  the  boat,  and  telling  every 
fish  he  meets  with  **  in  coral  cave,  or  clear  translucent 
fountain,**  that  you  are  an  *<  abominable  inhuman'*  Aiu 
plus  Bed  7um  Angeluty — as  the  man  in  the  south  country 
said  of  Milton  when  he  saw  him  sleeping. 

N.B. — Remember  that  when  angling  from  a  boat,  and 
after  hooking,  reeling  in,  and  being  about  to  lift  up^vards 
a  goodly  trout  which  has  firmly  fixed  himself  on  your 
drag-fly,  the  very  worst  thing  yourself  (or  assistant  and 
unsuccessor)  can  possibly  do,  is  to  make  a  lounge  with 
the  landing-net,  miss  the  by-no-means-exhausted  receiver, 
but  master  the  drop-fly  by  securely  hooking  it  among  the 
meshes^  The  fish  is  sure  to  fill  with  virtuous  indigna- 
tion at  the  unlooked-for  aggression  of  ''two  to  one.**  He 
will  probably  plunge  directly  downwards,  or  make  a  sud- 
den run  beneath  the  boat,  and  you  have  then  the  un. 
pleasant,  and  by  no  means  productive  option,  of  either 
allowing  him  to  break  your  line,  or  of  trying  whether 
your  net,  with  its  iron-encircled  rim,  is  fond  of  floating, 
—for  be  sure  your  trout  can  never  make  the  lower  cir- 
cuit with  your  drag  in  his  mouth,  while  yourself,  an  in- 
habitant of  upper  air,  are  holding  on  by  the  drop,  and 
absurdly  shouting — <*  On,  Stanley,  on,'*  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  you  are  acting  the  part  of  an  obstructive,  by 
preventing  the  Member  for  Finsbury  tram,  visiting  his 
Constituents. 

The  salmon  is  commonly  called  the  king  of 
fishes ;  a  title  of  which  the  legitimacy  will  not 
be  disputed  in  Europe  at  any  rate.  Tom  over 
the  page,  and  there  he  lies,  as  seen  in  Mr 
Wilson's  book,  a  good  specimen — neither  an 
overgrown  magnificent  monster,  nor  yet  a  lim- 
ber keU  or  kipper-— no  seTenty-pounder,  which 
the  salmon  is  sometimes  found,  nor  yet  a  bonn.. 
eer  of  fifty  pounds-*-but  a  respeotahle  ish,  of 
an  average  ten  pound  qualification  weighty 
I  though  he   may  weigh  twice  er  three  timea 

ten. 
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To  the  nktnrsl  histcny  of  tlie  iftltnon  little  re- 
maiai  to  be  added  b]r  aoy  writer ;  but  here  we 
find  ample  directioufl  for  taking  him  witb  the 
Tod  ;  and  we  Bee  one  bas  actually  been  id  killed 
in  Scotland,  weighing  fifty-four  and  a  half  pounds. 
What  a  weaver'n  beam  of  a  rod  it  must  have 
been.  The  proper  implement 
Onibt  not  to  be  len  IhiD  16  fret  In  lenflb.  Fith,— b^ 
whieb,  or  caant,  we  mean  ulman,  which  li  Ihe  anflet'l 
fUti,  p»T  eaeelltnae, — mi;bekill«l  eiiilj  enough  with 
a  light  rod,  bnt  a  heaTier  one  givei  iocreucd  iRtiittj  and 
power.  The  reel  ought  to  be  tufficieDtl]r  larite  to  conluin 
80  or  90  Tardi,  n  a)  to  adoilt  of  Hbundance  of  line  being 
glTiD  out  wheD  required;  for  manr  fiafa,  when  itnick, 
run  out  to  a  great  diitance,  aai  with  tuch  immcDie  ra- 
plditf  B«  la  prcTcnl  Ihe  ponibililr  of  the  angler'i  mof  iog 
iu  the  proper  direction  with  lufficieDt  qnicknui.  A  lal. 
mou,  for  the  moit  part,  darli  TioleatI;  up  the  •tream; 
and,  u  the  deeired  command  ii  more  euil;  kept  wilb  a 
abort  than  a  long  line,  it  ia  adriiable  to  prevent  hia  get- 
ting loo  far  ahead,  b;  Iteepiog  the  rod  weil  up,  4S°  and 
more,  and  b;  running  lowardi  him  along  Ihs  mai 
On  gaining  the  head  of  the  current,  lie  frequentlj  Ibi 
blmtelf  levaral  limeaont  of  Ihe  water,  on  which  c 
liana  Iba  angler  muit  yield  him  fmly  b  iittlr  of  the  1 
bol,  during  fall  general  and  leu  violent  miinrenvring,  he 
will,  of  cjunr,  be  the  looner  eihauited  the  more  tirinir 
he  ia  held.  Whco  he  appear*  lo  be  making  for  aome  aaf 
haunt  or  Mcrel  ahelterlng  pince,  the  great  abject  I*  t 
tum  him  lowarda  laftr  ground,  either  by  relying  on  lb 
loUQdneaa  of  Ihe  laclite,  or,  if  he  proret  rery  powerful  al 
well  Bi  rery  otxtlnate,  then  a  pebble  or  two  may  be 
thrown  ao  a*  to  fall  a  Utile  in  advance  of  hli  poaitlou, 
and  be  will  piobably  turn  himaelf  round.     .... 

When  Ibe  river  water  U  either  too  maeh  diacoloured 
for  the  u(«  of  the  artificial  fly,  or,  running  into  Ihe  0| 
polite  extreme,  becomei  in  dry  weather  too  clear  ao 
bright,  aalmon  may  be  auccenfuUy  angled  for  with  ih 
worm-  The  worm  ii  alio  an  approved  bait  in  cold  o 
winter  weather,  when  fiih  don't  c;ire  to  riae  towarda  Ihe 
aurface.      in   theaa  ca«ei   trailing    tackle   il   aometimei 

In  trailing  with  minnow,  or  other  imall  flih,  the  fool 
length!  oiignt  to  be  about  three  yardi  long,  and  furnlahed 
with  one  or  two  awlreli,  to  prevent  tlie  line  from  twIM- 
log,  ai  wall  Bi  to  enable  the  bait  la  play  freely.  A  lead 
or  ahat  proportioned  to  the  atrcngth  of  (he  atrenm  ihonld 
be  fattened  lo  the  Hue,  about  a  font  abovs  the  bait.  The 
top  of  the  rod  ahoutd  be  atiffer  Iban  that  uted  for  fly 
Sahingi  and,  when  tht  hook  ia  baited,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  flrtt  acniM,  and  then  drawn  up  the  itream.  Bui 
why  prolong  our  precept*  I 

That  learned  controveriy  about  the  young  of 
the  aalmon — which,  with  many  such,  greatly 
ahakei  the  general  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  philoBophera,  and  throws  the  woild  back 
upon  fad  and  experiment — ii  very  pleasantly 
and  candidly  noticed  by  Mr  Wilson.  "  What  is  a 
j)orr  ?"  aak  the  learned  theorists ;  and  plain  sense 
Mid  experience  natirer,  by  the  lips  of  Mr  Shaw, 


"Gentlemen,  there  Is  no  such  fish'."  Onr  readen 
may  already,  from  our  own  page*,  have  letrW 
thisfactgWhichtooktbeleBrnediDaatmonsonitcb 
hy  surprise ;  but  they  will  etill  relith  our 
author'scandidadminions,  especially  as  healnii 
a  lavan,  and  wb«  deep  in  the  scrape  himielf :— 
It  ia  pleaaani  to  lee  Sir  William  Jardine  and  Dr  Khi, 
Mr  Selby  and  Dr  ?]emiDg,  Mr  Jame*  WiUon  (a  bmba 
of  Profeiaor  Wilaon'i}  and  Dr  Rlchardion,  not  iiicll; 
pnnling  their  bniini  about  thia  vexed  queMion,  fer  tbt 
queation  Beamed  quite  happy,  and  to  asmredly  wen  tkty, 
good  eaay  men,  hui  nallog  utiiflad  in  Ihe  aHanmo  lUt 
Ibey  UDdentood  ita  bearinga  in  every  poaubla  point,  ud 
eoold  "  box  the  compaaa"  on  the  aubject,  lo  Ihe  clw 
convlcliaDofeaebnIional  being  Id  Ihe  three  kingdoBiiU 
the  (own  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  But,  aa  it  i>  uw 
known  to  tfa«  world  in  general, — and  we  bopa  admitu^ 
by  themaelvea  in  particular — thai  thus  geDtlemsi  km 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  wa  may  be  hen  allovai 
to  paai  fram  their  opiniom  and  report  the  acleal  facau 
proved  by  Mr  Shaw. 

As  in  a  former  number  we  gave  a  detail  of  Mr 
Shaw'a  curious,  accurate,  and  most  aatlifactory 
experiments,  we  need  not  repeat  them  bere; 
it  is  enough  to  the  public  that  parr  are  the 
young  of  the  salmon,  whatever  acientiiic  rito. 
riliats  may  choose  to  make  of  them.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  to  End  our  Scotch  tavant  mistakraoo 
a  few  points,  when  we  find  the  great  Cuvisa 
mistaking  a  black  fish  for  a  diatinct  spedei,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  Saltno  kamatMt. 

Sodifticnlt  may  it  eometlmei  be  for  a  philonpher  ia  * 
great  city  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  (act,  eUnknt 
known  familiarly  from  boyhood,  by  lonely  bcidnnea  aa 
ten  thonaand  hilli.  How  the  Etirick  Shepherd  veaU 
have  marvelled  (hat  luch  ■  ibing  could  be  t  Yet  Java 
Hogg  himaelf  wai  not  Kldom  a  marveUouB  man  ia  kii 

We  have  sud  that  Christopher  North  tnaybs 
pardoned  if  he  entertain  a  very  little  jealousr  of 
new  rival ;  but  so  may  the  anonymaut  *&■ 
tors  of  the  Comie  Jlmanae,  and  the  CAaHrdH, 
>  fond  is  he  and  so  well  skilled  in  the  smaller  art 
of  punning  and  playing  upon  words  ;  aometimrt 
rather  happily,  though  not  alwaya  with  the  bappy 
ease  evinced  bytheold  Scotch  salmon,  whicbjibn 
Baked,  by  the  plaided  poacher  who  had  just  trtni- 
fized  him,  how  he  did,  quaintly  replied,  "  Nsss 
the  better  o'  your  tpeariit'." 

~'wo  imagined  species  of  salmon-trout  are,  st- 
cording  to  Mr  Wilson  and  other  good  asther- 
ities,  the  same  fish  in  different  stages  of  growtli. 
This  elegant  and  beautifully- coloured  trout  eotnei 
next  in  general  estimation,  for  the  table,  to  tW 
salmon ;  uid,  by  aoino,  104  good  }adgp*  to»,  <> 
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vranMlMmed  before  it.  At  particular leuoiia, the 
ulman-tront  ia  found  in  annoying  numbera — a 
CMnpluDt  in  which  we  regret  that  we  have  no  oc- 
cuLon  to  join.  Mr  Wilion  hai,  with  a  friend, 
ametime*  killed  above  eevent^  in  a  few  houn,  in 
additioii  t«  aalmon  and  grilae,  which  iianrelf  good 
bkisg.  From  500  to  1000  of  themareaometimea 
taken  at  one  haol  of  the  tweep  net.  Theae 
trout  are  often  aent  to  the  Edinburgh  marlcet  in 
iunarj  and  Februarf,  io  a  very  unfit  condition 
br  the  table,  (if  they  be  not  positively  unwhola- 
anne,)  intercepted  in  their  pataage  down  the 
riven  Forth  and  Tay  to  the  aaa.  It  ia  not  easy 
te  diatin^iah  at  all  timea  between  the  eea- 
tioiit  aad  the  yonng  aalmon.  Both  prove  tronble. 
MBM  eoatomera  to  inexperienced  anglera,  of 
•luiro,  were  there  writera  among  the  fiahea,  we 
ntka  no  denbt  that  they  could  tell  aoine  very 
aauaiog  ttoriea.  A  aea.tront,  aaya  onr  author, 
wbn  Int  ha  fa«l>  tba  barb,  b  »  cicecdiDgl;  Mlanlih. 
■4,  thai  he  flioga  hioiMir  Te^MMdlr  head  foremoat  Into 
<W  lir,  aed  flmiDden  abanl  npon  or  near  the  lorface  of 
At  water,  in  ■  moat  liTclf  vemtile  nuoner  (aa  the  de. 
li|klDlin|lcrd(ema  :)  but  Ihen  he  aoon  auccumbi  to  ble, 
aid  after  ■  few  mim  Impetuoui  bonndi,  and  fine  viia- 
tiau  DUBCceMfDl  aplaahta,  ■  well-alied  Sah  mar  very 
ipatiilf  ba  drawn  to  Und.  But  your  river  tronE,  even 
TBU  alnple  twikponnder,  thongh  mocb  aurpriadf,  ia  alao 
fnallr  anrafed,  and  will  make  repealed  runa  In  eiery 
dumieD  rather  than  mn  aifaore  ;  he  will  lake  perhapa 
a  iiD|la  apring  or  an,  >■  If  to  aacertaio  eiacUy  wbst  baa 
bpptDad  t  ha  will  dig  hie  way  towarda  ■'  the  bottom  of 
Iba  atibcr  world  i"  be  wUl  try  the  diagonal  dimeniinu 
al  1  deep  and  aombre  pool ;  he  will  go  belter  akelter 
ten  a  rocky  rapid  ;  he  will  mo  amlinnoiuly  along  t 
Inpbtned  ■moolh  cipanae,  and  make  a  mighty  Souriih 
viLh  hit  lail  at  the  end  of  it ;  be  wiU  aeeb  to  hide  bim. 
*>r(ud  brtak  the  line  even  of  the  imperial  (oard) 
a>oBg  Ibe  langleil  roole  of  old  fantaatie  treea,  or  will 
■aaah  btaaith  gloomy  overbanging  banJu,  like  a  "demm'd 
imp  diaagreeable  body"  aabamed  of  being  wen.  It  may 
aatj  b«  conceived  that  with  thle  pertinacy  and  deter. 
Minatieo  of  chancier,  tbecaplure  of  a  large  rlver.ironl 
iibyaomsaoaeaay]  and  tl  often  happena,  that  In  apite 
efall  tbeangler'aarl,  the  aald  trout  ia  aeen  waddling 
"ay  wiih  hia  tongue  in  one  cheek  and  the  By  in  the 
Hbtr,  while  the  line,  like  a  •'knotlcaa  thread,"  cornea 
mnking  back  towarda  ita  mailer. 

Lake  tront  are  aometimea  found  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounda ;  but  the  general  size  ranges 
Irem  three  to  ten  or  twelve.  Very  large  tcouls 
are  hilled  in  Loch  Awe,  which  noble  lake  has 
latterly  attracted  fiahera  from  England,  nnd 
■Iiera  trout  have  been  occaalonaliy  killed  weigh- 
ing twenty  and  twenty.fire  pounds. 


Tba  oidtnary  method  ol  Bihlng  for  tbli  king  of  tmuta 
la  with  a  powerful  rod,  (ram  a  boat  rowing  at  the  rata 
of  from  three  to  four  mltea  an  hour,  Ibe  lure,  a  common 
troat  from  ibim  la  eight  inchea  in  length,  bailed  upon 
aix  or  eight  aaioion  hoaka,  lied  back  lo  back  upon  ilout 
gimp,  uaiiled  by  two  awivda,  and  the  wheel.line  alroug 
whip-cord.  Yet  all  ihia,  in  the  flrei  impeluoui  elfarta  of 
the  Bih  to  regain  iU  liberty,  ia  freqaenlly  carried  away 
for  ever  lata  the  cryatal  deptba  of  Loch  Awe  I 

Mr  Wilson  throwa  new  light  on  thia  species, 
the  Salmoferox. 

We  find  the  following  charaeteriatic  anecdote 
under  the  section  dtar  fiahing;  the  seene  waa  a 
small  lake  in  Rosa-shire  :— 

We  fiabcd  it  for  half  a  day  with  morsikill  than  auecaia. 
Our  movementa  wen  iteadllr  watched  the  whole  time  by 
a  aont)i.connlrT  abepherd,  who^  rolled  up  In  hii  plaid,  hU 
dog  Yarrow  cloae  betide  him,  and  both  benaalh  the  coiy 
ahelter  of  a  whin  dike,  aeemid  cnrlona  lo  aacertaio  how 
long  we  wonld  conlinoe  our  atlempt  at  Bport.  When  at 
laat,  detpairingly,  we  turned  ua  homewarda,-— a  hoaplt. 
able  and  moat  pleaaiog  home  wu  Mra  Scobie'i, — and 
neared  onr  pailoral  frienda  couched  in  their  "annny  lair,** 
the  "  human"  without  moTing  either  head  or  hevl, 
drawled  oni  ae  foliowe  :  "  Ye'll  no  bee  killed  mony 
ironta  Iheie  ?"  "  No,  we've  had  no  iport  at  all,"  ■■  Na 
na,  it'a  weel  kent  there  wm  never  a  trout  In  that  loch 
frae  the  beninniii'  o'  the  creation."  Ha  thua  poaaeised 
the  key  to  our  dlieomfllnre  ;  but,  from  aome  nnknoim 
rtlential  principle,  on  which  we  have  ainee  deeply  paaw 
dered  bat  failed  to  aacerlain.  In  had  declined,  or  at  lenat 
daiayed,  to  reveal  the  aecreta  of  tbat  dark  abya» 

Now,  the  motive  to  silence  was  evidently  th« 
same  which  made  Mr  Wilson  continue  hia  un- 
succeaefiil  sport — excitement,  namely,  the  love 
of  pleasure,  the  deaire  of  getting  a  riia,  which 
the  shepherd,  no  doubt,  found,  in  witneaalng  the 
gentlemen's  peraevering  attempts,  well  knowing 
that  they  were  wholly  fruitleaa.Theshepherd  would 
doubtlesB,  gaily  relate  the  tale  that  aame  night 
to  the  south-country  dairy-maid,  and  will  pro- 
bably tell  it  with  glee  to  hia  dying  day.  CbaTj 
by  the  way,  aave  potted,  of  which  there  ia  some- 
how always  plenty,  seem  to  be  very  searce  every- 

Whatever  may  be  our  sympathy  with  trouta  of 
■11  kindreds  and  degrees,  we  have  none  whatever 
for  that  voracious,  ill-ccnditioned  monster,  tha 
pike  ;  which,  we  are  happy  to  aay.  Is  not  indlgen- 
ouB  to  the  British  waters.  There  the  viUain 
lies  ;  looking  not  so  ugly  as  lie  ought,  yet  with 
the  marks  of  the  beast  upon  him.    The  pike  iseo 


iBitanee  of  the  ideal  tbIdc,  which,  among  the  I  tics.     It  originally  sold  higher  than  sBlmon,  and 
great  vulgar,  rarity  and  luxury  give  to  commodi-  |  tentijpes  higher  than  far  better  fish— codandtnr- 
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bol.  T]i«  latter  baa  nowtaken  its  place,  ai  a  greatly 
oTer-rated  fisfa^  precisely  from  the  tame  causes 
which  made  the  pike  so  high-priced.  The  best 
thing  about  a  pike  is  the  pleasure  of  killing 
him*  He  is  a  universal  tyrant;  a  cruel,  indiscri- 
ninating  derourer  and  evil-doer.  Tlie  pike  lives 
to  an  immense  age,  if  all  stories  may  be  believed ; 
and  pike  certainly  attain  a  great  size ;  though  we 
have  grave  doubts  about  one  taken  in  a  lake  in 
Swabia,  which,  by  a  brass  ring  attached  to  it,  was 
ascertained  to  be  S67  years  of  a^e,  and  mea- 
sured nineteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighed  350 
pounds. 


From  the  Rod  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  Gun, 
which,  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned — and  as  exclu- 
aive  of  that  game  at  which  foolish  subjects  have 
too  often  indulged  their  rulers  in  playing,  from 
having  too  keen  a  relish  for  the  royal  pas- 
time themselves — we  consider  far  the  nobler  or 
the  least  obnoxious  instrument.  In  the  very  nick 
of  time^  out,  too,  comes  Yarrell's  Account  of 
the  Grouse  Tribes,  and  of  the  other  birds  which 
engage  the  attention  of  sportsmen  from  the  19th 
of  August,  when  grouse-sbooting  commences, 
until  March,  when  all  winged  creatures,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  of  honour,  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  temporary  respite  during  their  breeding 
season.  In  the  Parts  of  Mr  Yarrell's  work  allot- 
ted to  the  grouse  tribes,  and  to  the  pheasants  and 
partridges,  quails,  bustards,  and  other  victims  of 
sport,  the  woodcuts  are,  as  usual,  exquisite.  That 
of  the  capercailye,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  the  lord 
of  the  forest — as  is  the  eagle  the  prince  of  the 
rock,  '*  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys" — is  magni- 
llcent.  These  Parts  are,  besides,  embellished  with 
several  hybrids  of  the  grouse  species — all  indivi- 
dual portraits,  and  finely  executed.  No  work  on 
ornithology  owes  so  much  to  the  artist  as  this  of 
Mr  Yarrell.  Its  general  excellence  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  recognised,  as  we  perceive,  from 
the  variety  of  curious  original  information  com- 
municated to  the  author  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  as  if  British  naturalists  and  sportsmen 
felt  an  interest  in  having  the  work  made  perfect. 

The  noblest  of  the  sportsmen's  feathered  fa. 
vourites,  which,  from  the  levelling  of  the  Scot- 
tish pine  forests,  has  been  extinct,  in  the  British 
Islands,  for  nearly  a  century,  is  likely  to  become 
once  more  a  denizen  of  its  old  haunts  in  the  cen- 
tral Highlands.  The  Earl  of  Fife  received  a 
pair  or  two  of  the  capercailye  from  Norway, 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  since,  with  the  object  of 
stocking  the  noble  forest  of  Braemar.  They 
were  believed  to  have  bred  there ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  increased,  and  have,  too  proba- 
bly, fallen  under  trustees;  for  nothing  more  is 
known  of  them.  But  in  the  end  of  1BS8^  and 
the  beginning  of  1839,  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane  received  from  Sweden — the  munificent  gift 
of  Mr  Fowell  Buxton — forty-four  birds,  of  which 
two-thirds  were  females.  This  interesting  co- 
lony has  hitherto  thriven  admirably,  both  in  the 
open  forest  and  the  aviary.  At  the  Marquis' 
seat  of  Taymouth^  the  eggs  have  been  succeae- 
fvUy  hatched  under  the  grey  hen,  the  female  of 


the  blaek  grouse.    The  Duchess  of  AtMe  is  sko 
attempting  to  rear  this  noble  bird  at  Bbur. 

The  capercailye  ia  eaaily  domesticated,  sb4 
breeds  in  confinement.  It  is  found  in  great  plasty 
over  all  the  Scandinavian  peninaula,  thoufkis 
the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden  it  beoomei 
more  scarce.  It  lives  in  the  pine  forests;  iU 
principal  and  favourite  food  being  the  taader 
leavea  and  shoots  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  the  wild 
berries  usually  found  in  high  latitudes.  Tin 
young  feed  much  like  pheasants,  on  ants,  worms, 
and  insects.  The  capercailye,  like  the  Uack 
grouse,  is  polygamous.  Early  in  spring,  the  eock 
stations  himself  on  a  tall  pine,  and  oommeocsi 
his  call  or  love-song,  called,  by  the  Swedish  pet- 
sants,  his  play,  to  gather  the  hens  about  hisi. 
The  arts  of  courtship  of  the  gallant  festhered 
king  of  the  forest  figure  in  old  Gaelic  poetrjr. 
In  "  Lloyd's  Field  SporU  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope," which  was  writUn  during  the  resideace  of 
the  author  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  habiti  of 
the  capercailye  are  fully  described.  His  time 
of  courtship  is  from  the  first  peep  of  dawn  to  sun- 
rise ;  or,  from  a  little  afUr  sunset  until  it  n 
quite  dark,  the  gioamin'  hour.  <'  During  his 
play,"  says  Mr  Lloyd,  "  the  neck  of  the  caper- 
cailye is  stretched  out,  his  tail  is  raised  ssd 
spread  like  a  fan,  his  wings  droop,  his  festberi 
are  ruffled  up,  and,  in  short,  he  much  resembles 
an  angry  turkey-cock.  He  begins  his  plsy  with 
a  call  something  resembling  the  words pf/ter,prf- 
ler,  pellet.  These  sounds  he  repeats  at  first  st 
some  little  intervale;  but,  as  he  proceeds,  they 
increase  in  rapidity,  until  at  last,  and  after  pcr> 
haps  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  he  makes  s  sort 
of  gulp  in  his  throat,  and  finiahea  by  drawiag  in 

his  breath On  hearing  the  call  of 

the  cock,  the  hens  asaemble  from  all  parts  of  the 

surrounding  forest Theesper- 

cailye  has  hia  certain  atationa*  which  anf  be 
called  his  playing  grounds.  These,  however,  are 
of  some  little  extent.  Here,  unless  very  much 
persecuted,  the  song  of  these  birds  may  bsheird 
in  the  spring  for  years  together." 

On  these  playing  grounds,  several  capereail;e 
may  occasionally  be  heard  playing  at  the  same 
time.  Old  ones  will  not  permit  the  young  ones, 
or  those  of  the  preceding  season,  to  play.  Should 
the  old  ones,  however,  be  killed,  the  youn^  ones, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  usually  open  their 
pipes.  Combats,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  unfr^ 
quently  take  place  on  these  occasions.  The 
capercailye  are  easily  domesticated,  and  ve 
supposed  to  be  long-lived.  Their  sise,  lihe 
that  of  many  other  creatures,  varies  with  the 
latitudes  they  inhabit.  In  the  south  of  Svedea 
they  will  weigh  seventeen  pounds,  and  in  Lsp- 
land  dwindle  to  nine  or  ten.  The  femsles, 
as  in  the  black  grouae,  are  about  half  the  eise 
of  the  males.  In  very  severe  weather  this  bird 
is  said  to  bury  iUelf  in  the  snow.  The  cs- 
percailye  and  black  grouse  frequently  breed 
together.  The  produce  is  generally  males.  This 
splendid  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  lar- 
gest cock  pheasant.  Whole  hosts  of  them,  with 
other  gamoi  are  now  aent  over  from  Noivij 
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to  Lotitai,  %ni  tbft  oili«r  grMit  marktU  of 
Lirtrpool^  Hull,  &c.,  &e.  We  may  gvett  al  the 
flc»l«  up«ii  whkli  ilia  English  game  markets  are 
mpplied,  vkea  we  learn  tkai  a  aingie  Noxve- 
giia  beer  will  aoare  form  500  to  1000  ptarmi- 
pa  10  a  winter.  In  one  parieli-^4i  roomy  one 
—in  Lafkmi,  60^000  birds  were  killed  in  one 
vialer.  The  kirds  of  all  kinds  are  kept  in  a 
frosen  oiate^  anUl  the  df alere  arrive ;  of  wkem 
one  will  purebase  and  dispose  of  M>>000  ptarml- 
gtn  in  a  season.  Tbia  looks  marirellotte;  bat  if 
ve  Goasider  the  numbers  that  eeme  to  England 
akms,  the  statement  beeomee  qaite  credible. 
The  birds  are  sent  over  by  tbe  same  boate  that, 
from  the  porta  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
•ttpply  London  with  that  great  Cockney  delicacy, 
lobsters ;  and  Mr  YarrtU  statee  thal»  '^  on  one 
•ceatien,  late  in  tbe  spring  of  1830,  one  dealer 
ibipped  6,000  ptarmigan  for  London,  9,000  for 
Hiiil,  and  8,000  fur  Liverpool;  and  that  this  spring, 
(1840,)  one  salesman,  in  Leadenhall  market,  re* 
ccivsd  16,000  ptarmigan  thathad  been  consigned  to 
bim ;  aad,  daring  the  same  week,  another  receiv. 
ed  700  capercailye,  and  560  black  grouse.  A  caper* 
mlye^  which  sells  for  Ss.  in  Drammen  or  Dron- 
tbdn,  sells  for  lOs.  in  London ;  and  a  black  cock 
lellsfor  8d.,  which,  in  London,  brings  3s.  6d.,  and^ 
ve  think,  in  other  markets,  as  much  as  5s.  and  6e. 

Red  grouse,  the  T€tra4  Scotieus,  which  are 
u  national  as  are  cam/art  and  pium^pudding, 
•re,  of  course,  unknown  in  these  northern 
couotries.  The  range  of  tbe  red  grouse  tribe 
u  from  the  Orkneys  and  Caithness— for  they 
have  not  reached  Shetland — to  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  Red  grouse  are  also  found 
in  Walea  and  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  red 
grouBe  sent  to  the  London  market,  from  the 
second  week  of  August  to  the  first  week  of 
March,  must  be  very  great,  as  the  supply  is  con. 
Btant.  We  should  not,  however,  b^  very  much 
Burprised  if  both  Scottish  and  Norwegian  ptarmi- 
gan occasionally  figured  on  London  dinner  tables 
u  red  grouse.  Yet  their  numbere  are  certainly 
great;  and  the  increasing  slaughter  of  every 
new  season  does  not  appear  to  diminish  them ; 
at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  aeeounte  of  those 
^ffged  in  the  newspapers.  Mr  Yarrell's  fifty 
brace  in  a  day  in  Invernese^shire,  in  1801,  and 
forty  brace  killed  for  a  wager,  still  in  a  day, 
more  recently,  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  by  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore's  gamekeeper,  were  great 
feats  in  their  way,  but  they  may  still  be  matched. 
The  red  grouse  of  Wales  are  eaid  to  be  the 
largest,  thoee  of  Yorkshire  the  smallest  known ; 
though,  everywhere,  individuals  vary  in  sise. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  they  are  darker 
in  colour,  as  well  as  larger,  than  on  the  western 
coast,  where  they  breed  somewhat  earlier,  pro-* 
bably  from  the  greater  mildness  of  the  climate. 

The  ptarmigan  is  the  smallest  of  the  grouee 
tribes:  it  is  found  only  in  the  highest  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Scottish 
isles,  though  it  was  formerly  foand  in  the  moun- 
tain ridges  of  "  rocky  Cumberland"  and  in  West- 
Vioreland.  The  habits  of  theee  mountain-birds 
>re  curious  and  intereetiag.    They  are  much  lets 


shy  and  wary  than  the  red  gnmse ;  having  lees 
experience  of  the  arte  of  their  foe.  The  ptar- 
migan, unlike  the  red  grouse,  is  found  on  most 
of  the  elevated  mountain  rangee  of  the  Continent. 
In  Spain  it  is  called  the  white  partridge*  It  is 
aleo  found  in  Rueua,  and  ae  far  north  as  any  of 
onr  exploratory  expeditions  have  penetrated. 

In  Norway,  as  we  hare  seen,  ptarmigan  abound. 
They  are  caught  there  by  what,  in  Scotland,  is 
called  a  ^n,  or  ptm— «  custom  practised  at 
home ;  and  Mr  Yarrell  has  found  the  horse-hair 
round  their  necks^  in  the  London  market,  by 
which  they  were  noosed  in  their  native  places. 
Of  late  years,  he  has  observed  the  same  evidence 
of  unfair  play  on  the  necka  of  red  grouse,  pro> 
bably  caught  in  the  same  way  that  birds  are 
snared  by  the  Norwegian  peasants^;  that  is,  by 
aliding-loops  of  horse-hair  set  across  their  path 
or  rune  in  the  heather. 

The  partridge  falls  more  under  ordinary  obser- 
vation than  the  grouse  tribes  ;  and  many  beauti- 
ful instances  are  given  by  Mr  Yarrell  of  their 
parental  instincts,  or  affections,  in  which  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  is  apparent.  Besides  the 
murderous  battuee,  which  mark  the  relapse  of 
the  higher  orders  of  England  into  barbarism, 
and  poaching,  which  equally  marks  the  misery 
and  vitiated  state  of  the  lower  orders;  very  large 
numbere  of  partridges  are  killed  in  the  unex- 
ceptionable manner  of  fair  sport.  For  a  wager 
of  800  sovereigns  a-side,  a  nephew  of  Mr  Coke, 
(now  the  Earl  of  Leicester,)  in  one  day,  shot,  in 
Norfolk,  on  his  uncle's  estate,  eighty  brace  and 
a-half ;  and,  on  a  eubsequent  day,  eighty-eight 
brace,  and  Ave  pheasants.  The  birds  were  beat 
up  for  him ;  and,  aa  far  as  possibloj  driven  into 
his  hands.  His  opponent.  Lord  Kennedy,  shot 
on  the  estate  of  Monreith,  in  Scotland,  and,  on 
the  first  day,  bagged  fifty,  and,  on  the  second 
day,  eighty-two  brace.  Thie  was  great  work  for 
Scotland,  which,  for  partridges,  is  not  yet  quite  a 
Norfolk. 

Mr  Yarrell  never  ventures  a  word  about  the 
injury  done  to  the  farmers  by  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges, nor  of  the  heartburnings,  the  crime,  and 
misery,  of  which  they  are  made  the  innocent 
cause,  though  it  lay  quite  in  his  way. 

The  red*Iegged  partridge  is  comparatively  lit- 
tle known  in  Britain,  and  it  is  less  esteemed  than 
the  common  sort,  either  by  sportsmen,  who  find 
it  difficult  to  shoot,  or  for  the  table,  it  is  not  an 
indigenous  bird,  though  occasionally  found  in  the 
southern  east-coast  counties.  The  red.legged 
partridge  is  found  In  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  During  the  Peninsular  War,  shooting  red- 
legged  partridges  wee  the  frequent  amusement 
of  Wellington  and  his  officers. 

The  great  bustard  is  another  of  Mr  Yarrell's 
birds*  It  ia  now  become  se  rare  in  England, 
as  to  be  carried  about  in  menageriee  for  ex- 
hibition. It  is  interesting  from  its  sise,  habits, 
and  rarity.  Sincawild  birds' egge  became  an  arti- 
cle of  luxury  and  traffic,  this  Mrd,  with  other 
speoiee,  hae  nearly  disappeared.  The  bustord 
used  to  ba  hunted  with  pointers  and  greyhonnd'^ 
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In  thelStliceiitDiy,  they  wen  aqoAlty  erteemed, 
«t  •oleniD  banquets,  with  the  swan  and  the  crane. 
The  fieahlBBtill  highly  esteemed.  In  Gennanf, 
the  bustard  it  hunted  with  riflei ;  the  Hportsmen, 
M  the  birdii  very  difficult  to  approach,  purauing  it 
Bcmewhat  in  the  eautioui  manner  of  hunters 
Htalkiog  deer,  Inwinter,  bnetards  form  into  flocks 
of  from  forty  to  two  hundred — a  formidable  num. 
her,  when  their  great  siie  is  considered.  The 
length  of  the  male  bird  figured  in  Yarrell's  page, 
vhich  Is  conudered  a  very  fine  specimen,  io 
forty-five  inches.  The  female  is  nine  inches 
shorter.  She  wants  the  lateral  plumes  on  the 
obin  or  moutlache  of  the  male,  though  with  age 
they  grow.  She  wants  also  the  pouch,  which  has 
commonly  been  set  down  as  the  bostard'e  water. 
flask,  though  its  use  >■  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 
The  lesser  bustard  is  only  an  occasional  winter 
visiter  with  us,  and  its  nest  or  eggs  have  never 
been  found.  It  is  rare  over  nearly  all  Europe, 
and  only  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  CsBpaio. 

To  return  from  birds  to  Oakleigh's  modes  of 
■hooting  them,  which,  in  the  passing  month,  is  of 
more  interest :  These  he  introduces  by  an  en- 
tertaining preface,  discoursing  on  Archery,  Fal- 
conry, the  Forest  Laws,  the  Forest  itself,  the 
Chase,  and  the  Park.  Some  consider  the  old  forest 
laws  of  our  Norman  conqaerors  rather  more 
tyrannical  than  the  game  laws  of  our  modern 
sriitooratie  legislators,  ai  executed  by  the  squire- 
archy in  Quarter  Sesaions  assembled ;  but  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Were  any  one  to  say 
to  as  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  essen- 
tially democmUe,  we  should  be  contented  to 
reply,  "  Look  at  the  Game  Laws." 

Look,  too,  at  the  change  of  times  and  opi- 
nions since  the  young  Shakspeare,  to  whom 
every  bird  that  flew  and  fiih  that  swam  was 
free,  was  tempted  to  have  a  sly  shot  at  the  fal- 


low deer  of  the  Lncya.  To  tbe  game  laws  of 
France,  and  the  batlueing  propenntiet  of  its 
noblesse,  the  Revolution  has  been  ascribed;  of 
which  their  cruel  and  insulting  sererity  hsd 
certainly  prepared  one  wild  element,  in  the  mad- 
dened passions  of  the  alienated  and  embmttd 
peasantry.  But  the  game  laws  of  Great  Britaio 
are  doubly  stringent  and  irritating  to  wlist 
they  were  at  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revointiao. 
These  are  thing!  to  be  pondered ;  and  alio  tbe 
difference  of  theold  timea,  when  a  peasant  mlgbt 
have  a  shot  anywhere,  save  in  those  tabooed 
places — the  forest,  the  chaee,  and  the  park,  and 
the  present,  in  which  to  have  a  gnn  in  his  px. 
session  is  aasumed  as  a  proof  of  crime. 

There  are  killers  of  birds  and  beaati  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  battue  shooters  botli  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  rtill  Great  Britsln 
aloneisthe  native  land  aftporltmtn,  whence  they 
carry  their  love  of  this  species  of  recreation  into 
all  countries.  Oakleigh,  accordingly,  gives  Eiif- 
lishmen  some  useful  general  rules  for  purfuin^ 
their  amusements  in  India  and  in  the  new  south- 
ern colonies. 

Of  home  sports  with  the  gun,  the  noblnt 
are  deer-stalking  and  grease- shooting.  Shoot- 
ing fallow  deer — though  knowledge  and  prv- 
tice  are  required  properly  to  single  out  tht 
victim  and  secure  him,  without  injuring  his  com- 
panions — is,  when  compared  with  deer-stalkinf;, 
like  shooting  chickens  in  a  farm.yard,  iutttul 
of  shooting  woodcock.  The  sureat  and  Itist 
cruel  aim  is  through  the  neck.  He  is  shot  with 
the  rifle ;  and,  when  wounded  and  sepanUd 
from  the  herd,  the  dogs  are  slipped. — There  h« 
ties,  his  family  around  him  in  serene  repose,  in 
bis  lordly  park,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
pitridan  trees,  as  little  dreaming  of  rifles  st  of 
the  election  dinneta  or  city  feaata  ^that  demind 


The  stag,  or  red  deer,  is  now  found  only  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  He  is  tal- 
ler than  the  tame-looking  fallow  deer;  measuring 
fh>m  seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
tip  of  his  antlers.  His  colour  is  a  dark  reddish 
brown.  The  red  deer  is  stalked  with  the  rifle. 
Harts  of  ripe  age,  when  a  choice  is  obtainable. 


are,  of  course,  preferred  to  binda  and  to  yonng 
harts,  which  are  allowed  to  escape;  but,  *i  re- 
niaon  must  be  had,  and  binds  come  into  se*»n 
as  harts  go  out,  their  evil  day  also  arrives.  Oak- 
leigh, who  has  no  personal  experience  of  deer- 
stalking, has  made  good  hut  fair  uae  of  tbe 
treatise  of  Mr  Scrope;  whO;   again,    learned 
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nnch  of  hii  knowledge  from  old  Highland  fo- 
restersand  poachers — if  we  may  degrade  a  Celtic 
IiuDter  by  the  ignominious  Saxon  epithet.  Deer- 
stalking 18  the  only  species  of  shooting  still  en- 
jojed  in  its  pristine  parity  ;  fowling  haying  be- 
come, even  in  the  Highlands,  a  comparatively  vui- 
farixed  sport.  Let  ns  then  see  Oakleigh's  well- 
digested  account  of  the  manner  of  stalking  the 
red  deer  in  the  forests  of  Athole  or  Braemar : — 

Bed  deer  nsnally  move  np  wind ;  their  acute  tense  of 
neli  thns  giting  them  notice  of  danger.  It  ii  by  tak. 
inf  adrantage  of  the  wind  that  the  dfer.stalker*8  aucoeta 
io  a  great  measnre  depended  In  a  moantainoua  country 
ibsj  an  be  driyen  in  any  required  direction  by  akilfui 
forsten.    On  wide  plaina  red  deer  are  inacoeaaible. 

Tlie  deer.atalker*a  doga,  which  are  alwaya  held  in  leaah 
until  a  wounded  animal  ia  detached  from  the  herd,  ahould, 
mhru  practicable,  combine  the  noae  of  the  bloodhound 
with  the  ipeed  of  the  greyhound,  and  run  mute. 

Thedeer-atalker  haa  recourse  to  a  thouaand  manosuTres 
to  approach  a  herd  or  aoUtary  atag.  The  animala  are 
BffuUy  descried  at  a  long  distance,  either  by  the  naked 
eje,or  by  the  aid  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  and  the 
mode  of  approaching  them  entirely  depends  upon  the  si- 
tuitton  in  which  they  are  discovered.  Should  it  seem 
iiDpncticable  to  ateal  upon  them  while  at  reat,  the  atalk- 
ere,  armed  with  rifles,  wait  in  the  defiles  through  which 
the  decrs  are  expected  to  pass,  whilst  the  attendants  make 
8  circuitous  morement  to  get  beyond  the  deer,  and  driye 
them  ia  the  direction  required.  The  deerstalker,  besides 
bein;  tn  ezeeilent  shot,  should  have  good  judgment  of 
fniund  and  a  hardy  frame,  combined  with  the  patience 
aod  power  to  undergo  esEtreme  fatigue  and  privation. 

When  the  red  deer  is  fired  at,  he  is  usually  at  a  con* 
tideraUe  distance,  and  perhaps  bounding  away  at  full 
ipecd.  Behind  the  shoulder,  therefore,  is  the  favourite 
mark.  » In  killing  deer,**  says  Mr  Maxwell,  "it  is 
Mceasary  to  select  the  head,  or  aim  directly  behind  the 
ihoulder.  A  body-wound  may  eventually  destroy  the 
animal,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  carry  off  the 
haH'*  Mr  Scrope,  whose  experience  and  success  in 
deer.italklng  render  his  remarks  valuable^  says,  ''the 
BOft  perfect  shou  and  celebrated  sportsmen  never  succeed 
ia  killing  deer  without  practice;  indeed,  at  first,  they 
are  qoii«  tare  to  miss  the  fairest  running  shots.  This 
ariics,  1  think,  from  their  firing  at  distances  to  which 
they  hare  been  wholly  unaccustomed,  and  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  their  skill.  U  is  seldom  that  you  fire  at  a 
leu  disUnce  than  a  hundred  yards,  and  this  is  as  near  as 
you  would  wish  to  get.  The  usual  range  will  be  be- 
tvcen  this  and  two  hundred  yards,  beyond  which,  as  a 
seneral  rule,  1  never  think  it  prudent  to  fire,  lost  I  should 
hit  the  wrong  animal,  though  deer  may  be  killed  at  a 
much  graiier  distance.  Now  the  sportsman  who  has 
^  accuatomed  to  shot  guns,  is  apt  to  fire  with  the 
Bme  sort  of  aim  that  he  takes  at  a  grouse  or  any  other 
cssunoa  game ;  thus  he  invariably  fires  behind  the 
luarry;  for  he  docs  not  consider  that  the  ball,  having 
three,  four,  or  perhaps  five  times  the  distance  to  travel 
that  his  shot  has,  will  not  arrive  at  its  destination  nearly 
i^won;  consequently,  In  a  cross  shot  he  must  keep  his 
nfle  aore  in  advance.  The  exact  degree,  as  he  well 
kaowi,  will  depend  upon  the  pace  and  remoteness  of  the 
object.  Dter  go  much  faster  than  they  appear  to  do, 
^  their  pace  ia  not  uniform,  like  the  flying  of  a  bird  ; 
but  they  pitch  in  running,  and  this  pitch  must  be  cal- 
cniated  upon.** 
Although  the  red  deer  has  not 

The  dreadful  plunge  of  the  concealed  tiger^ 

nor  charges  he  like  the  maimed  lion,  or  elephant,  or 
huffalo  St  bay,  he  possessea  qualities  which  render  his 
death  aa  difllcuU  to  achieve  as  that  of  any  of  the  forego- 
^  quadrupeds  ;  since  to  the  gracefulness  of  an  antelope 
1»  onites  the  agility  of  a  chamois,  the  eye  of  a  lynx, 
the  noes  of  a  vulture,  the  ear  of  a  hare,  the  vigilance 
^  a  bustard,  the  cunning  of  a  fox.  He  can  swim  like 
a  Ms-finri— in/peed  he  will  outstrip  the  race-hon»— and 


in  the  height  and  length  of  his  leap  ^'  none  but  himself 
can  be  his  parallel  I**  The  anxiety  attending  this  sport 
must  he  as  intense  as  the  pursuit  is  laborious.  After 
climbing  for  hours  the  mountain-side,  with  the  torrent 
thundering  down  the  granite  crags  above  him,  and 
fearful  chasms  yawning  beneath  him,*  the  stalker, 
with  his  glass,  at  length  descries  in  some  remote  val- 
ley, a  herd  too  distant  for  the  naked  eye.  He  now 
descends  into  the  tremendous  glen  beneath,  fords  the 
stream,  wades  the  morass,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
threads  the  most  intricate  ravines  to  avoid  giving  the 
deer  the  wind.  Having  arrived  near  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he  believee  them  to  be, 
he  approaches  on  hands  and  knees,  or  rather  vermicu- 
larly,  and  his  attendant,  with  a  spare  rifie,  does  the  same. 
A  moment  of  painful  suspense  ensues;  He  may  be  with- 
in shot  of  the  herd,  or  they  may  be  many  oilles  distant, 
for  he  has  not  had  a  glimpse  of  them  since  he  flnt  dis- 
covered them  an  hour  ago.  His  videttes  on  the  distant 
hills  have  hilherto  telegraphed  no  signal  of  his  proxim- 
ity to  deer;  but  now  a  white  handkerchief  is  raised, 
the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  with  re- 
doubled caution  he  crawls  breathlessly  along  till  the 
antlers  appear;  another  moment  and  he  has  a  view  of 
the  herd ;  they  are  within  distance.  He  selects  a  hart 
with  well-tipt,  wide  spreading  horns.  Still  on  the 
ground,  and  resting  his  rifle  on  the  heather,  he  takes  a 
cool  aim.  His  victim — shot  through  the  heart — leaps  in 
the  air  and  dies.  The  rest  of  the  herd  bound  away;  a 
ball  from  another  barrel  follows,  the  *'  smack'*  is  dia> 
tinctly  heard,  and  the  glass  tells  that  another  noble  hart 
must  fally  for  the  herd  have  paused,  and  the  hinds  are 
licking  his  wound.  They  again  aeek  aafety  in  flight,  but 
their  companion  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  He  has 
changed  hia  oourae ;  the  dogs  are  slipped  and  put  upon 
the  scent,  and  are  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  The  stalker 
follows;  he  again  climbs  a  considerable  way  up  the 
heights ;  he  applies  the  telescope,  but  nothing  of  life  can 
he  behold,  except  his  few  followers  on  the  knolls  around 
him.  With  his  ear  to  the  ground  he  listens,  and  amidst 
the  roar  of  innumerable  torrents,  faintly  hears  the  dogs 
baying  the  quarry,  but  sees  them  not ;  he  moves  on  ft'om 
hill  to  hill  towards  the  sound,  and  eventually  another 
shot  makes  the  hart  his  own.  The  deer  are  then  bled 
aod  gralloched,  and  partially  covered  with  peat;  the 
horns  are  left  upright,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied  to  them 
to  mark  the  spot,  that  the  hill-men  may  find  them  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  Let  the  reader  imagine  how  much 
the  interest  of  all  this  is  enhanced  by  the  majestic  scen- 
ery of  an  immense,  trackless,  treeless  forest — to  which 
domesticated  life  is  a  stranger — where  mountain,  corrie, 
cairn,  and  glen,  thrown  promiscuously  together,  present 
the  grandest  of  savage  landscapes,  and  as  the  fleld  of  wild 
adventure,  cast  into  shade  what  Mr  Scrope  not  unaptly 
designates  ^  the  tame  and  hedge-bound  country  of  the 
South.** 

Telescopes  are^  of  course,  a  late  Saxon  innova. 
tion^  and  we  should  think  hardly  fair  in  forest 
law.  They^  moreover,  too  much  resemble  the 
train-bands  reviewed  in  a  shower  under  a  canopy 
of  umbrellas ;  or  a  Highlander  carrying  the  same 
modern  invention  over  his  Lochaber  axe. 

Roe-deer  shooting  is  conducted  in  the  same 

manner  as  shooting  hares  in  covert. 

While  the  covers  are  beaten,  the  shooters,  placed  at 
certain  polnu,  fire  at  the  roes  as  they  dash  past  them, 
with  large  buck  shot.  They  are  mostly  seen  in  pairs,  or 
bevies  of  five,  six,  or  seven.  The  red-deer  is  sometimes 
unharboured  in  cover ;  but  for  the  most  part  his  lair  is 
on  the  plain  or  mountain-side ;  his  horns  seem  to  unfit 
him  for  making  way  through  thickets.  The  roe  beds  in 
the  woods  ;  it  is  essentially  the  deer  of  the  woods,  being 
seldom  found  so  much  as  three  miles  from  cover.    It 


*  An  idea  of  the  height  and  steepness  of  some  of  the 
forest-mountains  may  be  formed  by  the  fact,  that  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  deer  are  sometimes  destroyed  at  once 
by  a  fall  of  an  aTalanche,  in  winter. 
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<Mi«tiiABltcUtrMTOiiBf  lNli,>Bd  (bsUbaart  of  th« 
•irieqiiulii.  Wk«a  dlMOTHtd  In  granlat  corn,  ii  U 
WD^Jr  *bat  with  ariRc  I ■  colli raud  dill rici*,  Isur- 
■ptrW  with  wood  Hid  rock,  Iho  no  abowMli,  >nd  U  li 
looked  opoa  hf  iho  brm«  m  a  iroaior  onlioneo  than 
the  rabbit  i«  in  th«  Sonlk. 

TIm  loa-biKk  hot  to  |«o«r*l  ikm  poinu  to  «ach  ham, 
iBDMllBM  fonr  or  •**■■  more,  aad  MiMtiiaM  oalf  oae. 

lu  Antual,  tbo  buck  ehua  the  dor,  I«t  the  furfam, 
u  la  nppoocd,  of  makiDf  her  lira  up  Mckllnr  hn  kidi  I 
'     '     «  th*  bock*  on  tbair  object,  that 


We  abosM  han  aoDM  allpFfat  doubt  oT  tlw  bad 
•nd  doe  liiaitiag  Uianu*l*M  m  elaadf  to  eai 
fwrtleulkr  "  Aiumh,"  In  porwli^  tk*  otMiag 
rams  of  tbo  aoatbaro  Uda  and  liwai,  of  "  Bag. 
lie  about  tbo  aUeka,"  wbieh  U  Iter*  osactlr  d«- 
•crlbod.  Howovor,  bare  tbe  ree  booadi  on  mm 
wild  quoit  or  other. 


Oflklelgh  la  learned  in  the  structure  and  powers 
of  gum,  and  tbe  qualities  of  powder  uid  abot ; 
ag,  for  the  benefit  of  aoine  of  the  lata  arrivala 
at  IMwhinnie,  Fort  Auguitue,  and  the  other 
great  aUtloaa,  we  ihall  at  once  t«kb  aim. 

Wbeo  the  dof  painli,  or  when  birdi  riae  near  to  the 
ahooter,  he  ihould  immedlmtelir  dmw  back  boih  bammen 
with  the  rl|hl  thumb;  but  ihould  the  birde  lut  al  a 
eoniidenbJi  diiiance,  to  aare  limr,  he  need  onlf  oock 
one  barrel,  m  ]n  Ihli  cue  he  ha*  ODlir  lo  Are  mux.  Be 
ahauld  ntrer  be  lu  baila.  Il  li  more  piudeot  lo  lal  the 
bird  (ocape  than  to  fire  hMtiljr.  If  on  open  (nniod,  he 
ihould  BDI  fire  until  the  bird  ii  more  ihan  twenij  jarde 
dlitaDL  He  ihould  be  dellberale  in  briD|lD|  up  the 
piece  to  hit  ihonlder,  aud  in  making  li  to  bear  on  the 
object,  but  the  moment  ht  hai  broufhl  it  lo  bear,  the 
fliifer  ihould  act  in  co-opentloii  wlih  (he  eye,  ihe  eye 
belnf  kept  open  the  while,  »  that  Ihe  ibooter  maT  He 
whether  the  bird  falli,  or  featben  Ul  from  II ;  for  if  he 
doeinotaeali  diitlnctlr  at  tbe  moment  of  Srini,  there 
1*  iomeihinc  dcfcctire  in  bli  tfitem  or  Uhlng  ilm. 

The  ihooter,  when  teamint,  ihould  never  aim  direcllf 
at  (he  hodf  oFa  hare  oa  fool,  or  of  a  bird  on  the  wing. 
Thli  precaution  li  •carcelj'  necesiarT  when  the  motion  of 
tbe  objeei  il  ilow,  but  bj  habltnatlnji  hlmielf  tolt  on  all 
oocaiitwi,  be  will  the  loonar  became  an  adapt.  Hii 
mark  tbonld  be  the  head,  the  Irp.  or  a  win|.  If  within 
iwrntf  TBrdi.  When  further  olF,  he  ehonld  make  aBBie 
alluwince,  accordint  to  the  dliiince  and  ipead  of  the 
object  morinf.  Hii  aim  ihould  be  al  tbe  head  ofa  bird 
riling  or  croedng— th*  l»g>  of  a  bird  fluehod  on  an  ami. 
aencc  and  morlng  domwardi  from  hlio— the  wing  of  a 
bird  ijiat  from  him  in  an  oblique  dlrwtion.  Hii  aim 
ahuuld  be  at  the  head  of  a  haTr,in  whiteicr  way  ihe  maj 
b«  mDTing.  The  nme  rale*  apply  whin  the  oy*«  ie 
Bore  than  twenty  pacei  diitantfhim  the  ihooier,  making 
allowance  (or  (he  ipeed.  Thni,  for  a  partridge  oneiiDg, 
the  allowenca  of  aim  belbre  it  with  a  detonator,  al  twenty 
picei,  will  b«  one  Inch—at  thirty  picM  two  Inchee— at 
fifty  pacfi  are  inebei— at  flfty.ata  picei  leren  inchet. 
Half  Ihli  atlowanM  will  be  proper  when  the  bird  morti 
In  an  oMIqne  direction.  Wkea  an  olijaci  morn  directlj 
ftuni  the  ihooler,  at  more  tbau  twenty  pace*  dittance,  be 
iboold  fir*  a  Iltil*  abore  It.  When  a  bird  or  hare  ip. 
pmehN  the  ibaater  dlmlly,  be  iheoM  eot  aim  at  li  un- 
til It  b«i  |>b«m1  kirn,  or  baa  Mrmd  Mlda.  Tbe  mement 
II  baa  altned  Itt  (oana  the  pu  i^o«l^  be  brought  cp, 


and  ao  lime  ihaald  be  loat  la  (riaf.     ItlaMtoayu 
all  lime*  lo  form  ■  cotrect  idea  of  tbo  dlaraafa tItiM 

from  the  gna 

It  ii  amoaing  aometlmea  la  bear  panoae  tB]k,>Aa 
(hey  hiTB  bca  tnlehtd,  of  (b*  diataneee  al  whid  tW; 
ban  aflKled  their  eboti  j  (bay  enr  tbiah  the  giw  > 
much  farlhrr  olf  than  II  really  waa.  Tbe  >pettaHi 
who  hai  not  conrincad  binMlf  by  actual  mvnrMiet, 
-n,  v_  . _!...._■.  .      ,,p,eieoof  ballatiaa- 


tion  whan  (peaking  of  hi 

If  Ike  ipannnan  will  uha  aim  allMnalriy  al  rifsu 
on  hii  right,  OB  bia  left,  on  the  ground,  airi  la  the  >ii, 
without  morlng  hit  body  or  uklng  bla  gn  ftM  iW 
ibonldcr,  ha  will  at  once  •«  tbe  diflcnliy  of  heepiaf  im 
eye  directly  behind  the  braaek.  Te  be  a  pratbtai  ■ 
ahooting,  ho  moat  In  idbw  waj  bo  able  lodDtkUBt- 
•hanically  (  for,  when  aiming  at  a  mmrlng  etfFO,  k^ 
atKnlioB  can  only  k*  paid  to  placing  Iba  end  of  th*  (m 
on  that  olqact.  When  bringing  up  a  gna  tathaAaaHs 
In  ■  gnnmaker'i  ibop,  it  la  ea^r  la  bead  lb*  bw<  den 
to  the  exact  apol  for  leohlng  along  (ho  aight-plale;  M 
it  li  Tery  dllTerent  when  ihootlng  at  blida  on  Ibe  wiaf 
Th*  boat  way  to  proTe  wheiber  a  HMdi  aalli,  or,  iaettw 
wordi,  whether  (he  nier  of  it  can  briag  k  up,  M  Hvtn 
mechiBlcally  and  without  an  effoit,  lo  tkspropar  ttia,!t 
to  Ife  bailily,  an  a  dark  night,  at  ■  lighted  caadhflMrf 
anfoela  wall,  at  aboai  forty  pae(idlMBDc»     .... 

Tbe  main  pirint,  then,  in  taking  aim,  lid fa«^ Mr 
AfW  <<»«»  to  (A*  atee^  md  Me  ef*  iM>  MMarf  Of  ItmA 
The  ipartoBian  who^  from  habit  or  p*aetic^  cat  ianrk 
ably  bring  hit  eye  down  to  lb*  aama  placa,  aad  kHy  ii 
itcadlly  than,  ao  that  ke  aay  alaraya  taka  aba  fton  ike 
eame  turiiagfrint,  wiU  dlMaace  all  aaapaUMa 

Thii  we  fullj  believe,  aa  well  aa  thctfeneidT 
in  ahooting,  aa  in  menf  other  tblnga,  "a oik* 
of  mother-wit  la  worth  a  pound  of  dergj,'  la 
wild-fuwl  ahooting,  Oakleigh'a  great  anthoritf  ii 
Colonel  Hawker ;  and  one  of  hit  manf  mariti  ii 
tbo  aagaelty  and  freedom  with  which  lie  aeJHi  and 
tnrnt  to  popular  accanat  tbe  knowledge  of  othen, 
on  aubjeeti  witb  which  peraonallj  ke  hat  ati 
mucli  experience.  From  a  foreifU  aoeroa  hakai 
gained  tbe  following  auDiiaarj  of  canine  eiacfc 
Hon,  whtoh  may,  we  think,  be  found  ntuaUt  ta 
the  teachers  of  Infknt  and  Iriah  schools. 
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Tke  flnt  tewm,  and  th«  one  oa  which  the  hreaker'e 
totxm  cbkflr  depends,  ie  thai  of  teacbiof  the  dog  to  drop 
tt  (he  word  *'  down  ;*'  thie  moitbe  done  before  he  ii  taken 
into  the  field.  Tie  a  strong  cord  to  hit  neck,  abont 
fi|hteen  yardi  long,  and  peg  one  end  into  the  ground. 
Th«n  Bake  the  dog  erouch  down,  with  hie  noee  between 
bii  fifODt  ftet,  calling  out  in  a  iond  toice  *<  dawn,**  As 
oAen  as  lie  attempte  to  risOy  pull  liiat  to  the  gioand«  and 
rrpeit  the  word  **  down**  each  time.  When  he  lies  per. 
fectly  quiet  while  you  are  standing  by  him,  walk  away, 
lad  if  he  attesipt  to  follow  yon,  walk  back,  and  make 
bim  ^'doisn*'  again,  giving  him  a  cut  or  two  with  the  whip. 
Thii  IsMOD  mast  be  repeated  very  often,  and  will  take 
lome  troable  befofo  it  is  properly  inculcated.  When 
mce  lesrosd  It  is  never  forgotten,  and  if  properly  taught 
is  the  bepaaing^  will  save  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  the 
•ni  He  ought  never  to  1m  suffered  to  rise  until  touched 
by  the  baud.  Thie  lesson  should  be  practised  before  his 
neaU,  and  he  will  perform  it  much  better  as  he  expects 
hU  food ;  and  never  feed  him  till  you  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  perfonnaDceb  After  you  have  been  flogging 
him,  always  part  friends,  and  never  let  him  escape  while 
joa  are  chastising  him,  at  least,  if  he  does,  do  not  pur- 
rae  him;  as  If  he  sees  (which  he  soon  will)  that  be  is  tlie 
^nicker  ronner  of  the  two,  all  discipline  will  lie  at  an 
eod. 

When  he  has  become  tolerably  steady,  and  learned  to 
come  in  to  the  call,  and  to  drop  to  the  hand,  he  must  be 
unght  to  range  and  quarter  hie  ground  4  a  thing  which 
u  iddvBi  scsn  in  perfection.  On  some  good  brisk  morn- 
b;,  choose  a  nice  piece  of  ground,  where  you  are  likely 
(0  find.  Take  care  to  gire  him  the  wind,  u  e.  to  let 
hia)  hare  the  wind  blowing  in  his  face  :  wave  your  hand 
with  '^  Ilejr,  on  good  dog,*'  and  let  him  run  off  to  the  right 
band  to  the  distance  of  about  eighty  yards.**  (We  sug- 
|eit  thirty.)  **  Call  him  in,  and,  by  another  wave  of  the 
bud,  let  him  go  off  to  the  same  distance  to  tiie  left. 
Walk  itraight  forward  with  your  eye  always  on  him. 
Go  on  and  let  him  keep  crosaing  you  from  right  to  left, 
lod  vice  vertA,  calling  him  in  when  at  the  limit  of  his 
nnge.  This  is  a  dlAcult  lesson,  and  requires  great  nicety 
io  teaching.  Kover  let  him  hunt  the  same  ground  twice 
over.  Always  have  yonr  eje  on  him,  and  watch  every 
motioD/* 

On  partridgis-shootiug  we  shall  cite  only  one 

hint,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  con. 

cero ;  namely,  tboee  who  must  maintain,  but  who 

dare  out  shoot,  the  birds. 

The  most  certain  method  of  driving  partridges  from  a 
Una  is,  to  disturb  them  night  after  uight  at  their  juck- 
ifl{.place;  which  is  usually  in  a  meadow,  where  the  after- 
■atb  it  lutfered  to  grow,  or  in  a  field  rongh  with  rushes, 
km,  thistles,  or  heather,  adjoining  to  a  corn-field. 

Their  jucking-place  means  the  restingplace 
of  the  covey  during  the  night,  called  the  roost- 
io^.pUee  uf  birds  that  perch  on  trees. 

Pheasant,  hare,  rabbit,  snipe,  and  woodcock 
fibooting  follow  in  sequence  ;  which  last  pastime 
has  been  greatly  shorn  of  its  difficnlty  and  glory 
^y  the  modern  improvements  of  the  fowling- 
piece  j  but  grouse-shooting,  were  it  but  for  its 
nrity,  the  season  in  which  it  begins,  and,  above 
>I1)  the  scenery  amidst  which  it  is  pursued, 
(cliptes  all  other  kinds  of  fowling. 

Grouse  ought  to  be  remarkably  plentiful  this 
year,  as  the  winter  was  mild ;  and  the  spring,  the 
time  of  hatching,  was  the  driest  and  finest  that 
u  remembered ;  nor  is  the  subsequently  cold  and 
vet  rammer  likely  to  have  given  that  degree  of 
vigour  to  the  young  birds,  which  in  warm  and 
<Iry  seasons  renders  them  too  strong  in  their 
%ht  for  the  inexperienced  sportsman.  The 
present  year  will  therefore  he  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  young  sportsmen  in  the  Highlands.    Yet, 


of  grouse.Bhooting,  the  Scottish  maxim  eminently 
holds,  that  ^'  8tickin  does  not  go  by  strength,  but 
by  the  guiding  of  the  gully,"  that,  in  short,  ez« 
perience,  and  the  facility  of  long  practice,  are  the 
chief  elements  of  the  sportsman's  good  fortune* 
Oakleigh  lays  down  one  rule,  which  we  specify,  as 
it  ensures  what  we  conceive  the  main  charm  of 
fowling,  at  least  to  the  emancipated  serfs  of 
colleges,  clubs,  courts  of  law,  and  benches  of 
legislation,  and  of  the  bustle  and  tumult  of 
city  life.  This  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,  absolute 
loneliness;  a  taste  of  which  occasionally  is  as 
necessary  to  the  mind  as  salt  to  animal  health* 
The  Highland  moors  thus  become  the  licking 
places  of  those  sportsmen  to  whom  shooting  Is  a 
relaxation  and  pleasure,  and  not  a  mere  trade. 
Oakleigh's  rule,  which  embraces  our  condition, 
is,  that 

Grouse  shooters  should  separate  and  range  singly ; 
and  have  no  noisy  attendants,  nor  any  dogs  that 
require  rating.  The  sport  cannot  be  carried  on  too 
quietly.  If  the  shooter  throws  off  before  eight  o'clock, 
which  it  is  not  prudent  to  do  unless  there  are  many  guns 
on  the  moors,  or  foul  weather  is  expected  in  the  after- 
noon, he  should  run  only  one  dog  as  long  as  tho  heathor 
it  weiy  afterwards  two,  and  iu  the  afternoon  three  dogs. 
In  wet  weather,  one  dog  is  quite  suiBclent.  If  hot  wea- 
ther, we  advise  rest  from  eleven  to  two.  If  the  shooter 
have  not  exhausted  himself  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
he  will  best  fill  his  bag  in  the  afternoon ;  he  may  not, 
indeed,  then  find  so  many,  but  those  he  does  find  will  be 
dispersed  birds  that  will  almost  lie  to  be  trodden  on,  Aa 
old  shooter  thus,  on  a  dry  afternoon  following  a  wet  morn- 
ing, will  sometimes  load  himself  or  his  attendant,  after 
the  less  experienced  have  left  the  moor,  disgusted,  with 
sea  I  eel  y  a  bird  In  their  possession. 

The  flight  of  grouse  is  generally  about  half  a  mile.  A 
grouse  will  drop  suddenly,  when  out  of  sight  of  the  shoot* 
er,  on  some  hill  side,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the 
highest  part.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  grouse  alights  on 
a  hill  side  slanting  from  the  shooter,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  that  side  of  the  hill,  or  ridge,  or  sloping  ground, 
which  is  farthest  from  the  shooter.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  range  the  whole  of  a  moor:  the  sportsman's  time 
will  be  much  better  occupied  in  traversing  the  same 
ground  over  again  and  again,  assuming  he  knew  how  to 
choose  his  ground.  When  ranging  a  moor  with  which  he 
is  totally  unacquainted,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
walk  along  the  brow  or  side  of  a  hill,  (for  nearly  all 
moors  are  either  mountainous  or  broken  uneven  ground,) 
keeping  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  summit  of  any 
rising  ground :  not  only  broods  but  single  birds  alight 
more  frequently  in  such  a  situation  than  In  any  otheri 
especially  after  being  disturbed.  Much  time  is  lost  in 
ranging  flats  and  the  extreme  heights  of  hills  and  ridges. 
The  side,  under  the  wind,  of  these  lesser  hills,  which  on 
nearly  all  moors  is  intersected  by  rivulets,  and  which  has 
a  pretty  good  covering  of  young  heather,  is  the  very  best 
line  of  range  that  can  be  recommended,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  within  fifty  yards  from  where  the  declivity  com- 
mences. By  winding  round  the  hills  in  this  manner,  the 
shooter  does  not  fatigue  himself  near  so  much  as  by  con. 
tinually  crossing  the  ravines  and  climbing  directly  up  the 
hills. 

When  the  grouse-shooter  throws  off  on  an  extensive 
moor,  on  which,  or  on  the  moors  adjoining,  there  are 
numerous  parties  of  shooters,  we  would  direct  him,  when- 
ever the  wind  is  high,  to  make  for  the  leeward  side  of  the 
moor.  Grouse  do  not  fly  with  the  wind  on  all  occasions  a 
but  whenever  they  happen  to  doso^  their  flights  are  longer 
than  when  they  face  it ;  and,  when  going  across  wind, 
their  flight  has  ever  a  tendency  to  the  lee  side.  Thuis 
when  every  brood  has  been  flushed  several  times,  the 
windward  side  of  the  moors  becomes  deserted,  and  the 
leeward  side  the  resort  of  both  game  and  shooters. 
Whatsoever  spedee  of  ^me  he  is  in  pursuit  of,  the  shoot- 
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cr  will  do  well  to  keep  on  tbtt  side  of  the  hill  which  is 
protected  from  the  wind.  The  most  unliltely  place  in  the 
world  to  find  any  Iciod  of  game  is  a  hill-side  on  which 
the  wind  plays.  But  in  stormy  weather  the  hilMop  and 
the  plsin  should  he  equally  shnnned :  a  narrow  Talley,  or 
the  steep  hill-side  sheltered  from  the  wind,  are  then  the 
usual  places  of  resort. 

The  fa? ourite  haunts  of  grouse^  when  undisturbed,  are 
those  patches  of  ground  when  the  young  heather  is  most 
luxuriant.  They  aroid  rocks,  and  bare  places  where 
the  heather  has  been  recently  burnt ;  at  any  rate  they 
are  not  to  be  approached  in  such  places.  It  is  in  young 
heather  that  grouse  most  frequently  feed.  They  are  lel- 
dom  found  in  the  Tery  long  thick  heather  that  clothes 
some  part  of  the  hills,  until  driyen  there  for  shelter  by 
shooters  or  others.  It  is  early  in  the  morning  and  to- 
wards erening  that  grouse  an  to  be  found  in  young 
heather.  During  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  shooter 
should  range  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  avoid 
plains. 

Grouse  do  not  always  rise  in  the  same  manner.  They 
either  mount,  like  pheasants,  about  flre  yards  high,  and 
then  fly  off,  or  else  they  skim  along  quietly,  almost 
touching  the  ground.  When  the  grouse  flies  low,  its 
flight  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  blackbird.  When  it 
rises  in  the  manner  of  a  pheasant,  the  best  time  to  Are  at 
it  is  immediately  as  it  arrives  at  its  height,  just  as  it  is 
about  to  make  off;  at  that  point  of  time  when  it  has 
performed  its  vertical  and  is  commencing  its  horixontal 
flight.  To  shoot  sooner,  unless  the  aim  be  taken  above 
the  bird,  is  to  lose  a  chance.  But,  when  the  grouse 
scarcely  rises  out  of  the  heather,  and  glides  away  from 
the  shooter,  as  a  blackbird  flies,  no  time  is  to  be  loet,  or 
it  will  be  out  of  nsch.  It  is  generally  when  the  shooter 
Is  near  birds  as  they  rise,  that  they  mount  like  phea- 
sants ;  and  when  he  is  at  a  distance  from  them  as  they 
rise,  that  they  fly  off  low.  When  they  rise  perpendicu- 
larly, they  make  some  noise  with  their  wings,  and  the 
cock  sometimes  crows,  and  the  hen  cackles.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  they  flit  away,  scarcely  clearing  the  heaths 
peepMy  they  make  no  noise  whatever.  When  grouse  an 
wild  and  fly  low,  it  is  quite  nquisite  to  keep  a  constant 
look-out,  or  they  will  gain  a  dozen  yards  befon  they  an 
seen.  Their  being  the  same  colour  as  the  heather  favours 
their  eecape. 

It  is  usual  for  one  party  of  sportsmen  to  give  another 
party  notice  of  the  approach  of  birds  by  crying  *'  mark  I** 
The  shooteni  whom  the  birds  approach  stand  still,  and 
the  birds  will  not  veer  from  their  intended  course ;  the 
birds  an  sufieied  to  pass  befon  a  gun  is  brought  to  the 
■boulder.     It  is  dificult  to  drop  a  bird  approaching. 

As  the  sportsman,  in  grouse  shooting,  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  choosing  his  own  distance  when  birds  rise  near 
to  him,  he  will  be  mon  certain  of  killing  if  he  let  the 
birds  fly  twenty-flve  yards  from  him  befon  ho  flres  the 
flrst  barrel ;  when,  if  he  have  both  barrels  cocked,^he  will 
have  ample  time  to  throw  in  the  reserve  barrel  while  the 
birds  an  within  reasonable  distance.  In  nothing  is  the 
■uperiority  of  the  detonating  over  the  flint  lock  mon 
apparent,  than  in  its  allowing  the  shooter  to  fin  the 
second  so  soon  after  the  flrst  baml 

No  species  of  shooting  requires  the  aid  of  good  dogs 
more  than  grouse-shooting,  and  in  no  sport  does  so  much 
annoyance  result  from  the  use  of  bad  ones.  The  best 
dog,  perhaps,  for  the  moors,  is  a  well  bred  pointer,  not 
mon  than  five  years  old,  which  has  been  well  tutored, — 
young  In  years,  but  a  veteran  in  experience.  The  setter 
is  occasionally  used  with  success,  but  we  prefer  the 
pointer.  The  latter  has  unquestionably  the  advantage 
when  the  moon  an  dry,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  they  are^  in  August.  If  a  setter  cannot  And  water 
wherein  to  wet  his  feet  every  half  hour,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  undergo  much  fatigue.  Some  sportsmen  will 
hunt  a  couple  of  mute  spaniels,  for  grouse-shooting,  in 
prefennce  to  any  other  team  of  dogs.  Of  course,  when 
this  method  is  pursued,  the  birds  are  never  pointed ;  and 
the  shooter  must  ever  he  on  the  look-out,  for  the  game 
is  generally  sprung  very  near  to  the  gun. 

MHien  birds  are  plentiful^  Oakleigh  considers 


markers  n  nuisance.  We  shoald  coxuider  tbem 
so  at  all  times ;  markers,  be  it  understood, 
being  the  name  for  the  scouts  who  watch  the 
birds,  and,  in  short,  assist  the  sportsman  io 
everything  save  firing  his  gun.  But  if  a  mariner 
must  be  had,  a  ahepherd  lad,  who  knows  the 
ground  and  the  business,  is  recommended  as  tlie 
best  one.    He  should  be  one 

Whose  proficiency  may  be  guessed  at  by  the  knoirinf 
cunning  which  glitten  in  his  eye  when  he  is  told  that  hit 
services  are  required.  A  youth  of  this  dcKription  will 
lie  down  when  a  bird  riaes^  put  up  his  hands  to  hii  feee, 
like  the  blindan  of  a  waggon-horse,  and  markalnrd 
down  to  an  inehf  a  mile  off!  These  youths  have  sa  qb. 
accommodating  knack  of  slipping  wounded  bifdi  into 
their  own  proper  pockets  nntoen ;  or  of  hiding  them  n 
peatJioUSf  so  that  neither  Turk,  Tiger,  nor  S^Disrd, 
the  retrievers^  can  find  them !  Retrieven  are  seldsm  vatA 
in  grouso-shooting ;  nor  an  they  often  required. 

Very  few  birds  generally  satisfy  the  marlter, 
who,  we  will  venture  to  bet,  prefers  the  leg  of  a 
Lammermoor  lion  to  all  the  grouse  on  the  Gram- 
pians, and  who  is  far  out  of  the  way  of  findiiu; 
purchasers,  while  killed  birds,  by  dozens,  areofteo 
rotting  in  his  neighbourhood,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  Oakleigh  coniidenthe 
poacher  in  the  snow  a  much  greater  enemy  to  the 
grouse  than  the  sportsman ;  which  is  probably  a 
mistake.  In  killing  hares,  partridges,  and  pbea. 
sants,  there  is^  no  doubt,  much  poaching ;  but  red 
grouse  and  ptarmigans  lie  beyond  the  raoge  of 
tem  ptat ion.  The  question  may  be  resolved  by  ths 
fact  that,  in  August  and  September,  grouse,  never 
having^  been  exposed  in  the  market,  are  io  great 
plenty  at  the  table,  and  also  abound  in  the  marlEet 
more  than  at  any  other  season.  We  hear  even 
of  sporting  grounds  being  lately  taken  by  the 
great  dealers  in  game  as  a  commercial  speeala- 
tion ;  but  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact.  As  for  the 
cottagers,  who,  let  the  keepers  do  their  best,  kill 
many  birds  in  winter,  <'  deeming  one  little  infe- 
rior to  a  fowl,  when  boiled  in  the  pot  with  a 
piece  of  bacon  ;"  we  rejoice  especiallf  to  hear 
of  their  bacon;  making  them  welcome  to  every 
bird,  along  with  it,  which  thej  can  snare  in 
their  kail-yards,  and  a  little  way  beyond  them. 
But  our  fear  is,  that  there  is  but  rarely,  if  erer, 
either  bird  or  bacon  in  the  cottager's  pot  If 
ever  the  former  do  occur,  it  must  be  the  blacic 
game  of  the  south,  and  certainly  not  the  red 
grouse  of  the  Highlands. 

Black  game  is  not  shot  till  a  week  after  red 
grouse  shooting  commences.  They  are  on  the 
increase  and  spreading  ;  while,  on  the  contrarr, 
red  grouse  are  narrowing  their  range,  or  disap- 
pearing :  yet  black  game  are  much  more  ezpoted 
to  the  poacher's  inroads  than  the  red  game. 

The  blackcock,  like  the  capercailye  and  the 
pheasant,  is  polygamous.  Sportsmen,  «lio 
are  on  honour,  always,  spare  the  young 
hens.  The  blackcock  is  a  splendid  bird;  bis 
lady,  the  grey  hen— smaller  and  more  sober- 
suited— is  also  a  beautiful  bird.  She  and  her 
poults  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  red  grouse: 
but  they  are  longer  in  shape,  and  differently 
coloured.  There  they  stand,  a  handsome  coaple, 
exactly  as  seen  in  Oaklelgh's  shooting  code:— 
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n>ck.pme  ira  (ramllr  httclMd  in  ntihr  fl«ldi,  nnir 
u  ID  niiHidaMd  nMir  or  huthirr  pluiUlion.  Th»f 
11)11  itDbbh-fletd*,  or  raihrr  com-fiildi,  for  com  )■  har- 
nnnl  Uu  in  ihow  cold  csuotrin  whcra  Ihc  hill*  >ra 
oinrdiriih  tbtimatiTebraira;  whrreu  thr  nd  gionja  li 
DRi;  knovn  to  quit  tht  opcc  moor,  ualcM  drirta  thence 
t;  mo,  iloii,  or  ilrcM  of  wcslhir.  Tha  nd  (nmn  f«Mli 
Mrtj  amidil  tlia  haathgr.  Bliek-fsme  will  orum  fMd, 
ind  nmrliniM  (lhan|h  nrelj)  Ihi  red  (route  »lio,  likt 
Fttrid^n,  in  itabbln  i  bUck-game  an  fur  ddtracliTa 
w  ciofn  of  pain,  R*d  groaie  do  not  frrqnenl  woodi. 
Tbcii  nau  ara  pnanlty  found  In  heather ;  thine  of 
tluk-fiine  in  nahj  fleldi  or  plinlalloni.  The  t[p  of 
Ueformei  are  often  Uken  br  penoni  collfctioK  ploTen' 
tri;  and  ai  ihtj  are  taiily  found,  (he  temptation  to 
filfv  but  too  nftm  prrunli  ilwtf.  A  Eblld  maf  tbna  da 
Hum  mitchief  than  the  moat  accotnpllibed  poacher.  Lri. 
l«m  >t  ibii  Ksaon  ibDiild  be  watched. 

GatheriDgp  a  few  berries  from  a  iiiounttia  ash, 
ot  nuts  froni  m  hazel  bush,  will  soon,  we  pre- 
•ume,  be  deaignated  pilfering.  Did  anjr  natu- 
raliit — and  their  name  is  Legion — ever  discover 
a  nest,  no  matter  of  what  bird,  from  whence  he 
•lid  not  pilfer  as  often  ai  it  auited  him  f  And 
"  Loiterers  should  be  watched !"  Truly  no  such 
IcfsoDB  to  the  game  lords  were  required  from 
Tom  Oakleigh.*  It  is  Dolika  the  genial  feel- 
ing of  the  sportsman,  who  is  a  proae-poet  and 
lorcr  of  nature ;  and  who,  in  the  words  of  old 
Markham,  should  be  "  full  of  love  both  to  his 
pleasure  and  his  neighbour."  But  every  lover 
ef  iport  cannot,  year  after  year,  reach  tlie  High- 
lind  mocra  and  forests  ;  and  there  are  humbler, 
jet  not  despicable,  pleasures  to  be  found  lying 
■ithin  reach.  Among  these,  rabbit-shooting 
ud  iDipe-ehooting  have  their  own  attraetiona. 

Look  at  the  rabbit — Tom  Uakleigh'a  rabbit  i 
bejra  love  and  cherish  him ;  poets  and  painters 
like  to  see  him  and  his  merry  companions  gam- 
bollingintiiemooDligbt;  the  cook  doee  not  despise 
him ;  and  he  ia  the  only  delicacy,  bosating  the 
name  of  game — to  which  his  ctum,  by  the  way, 
ii  not  clearly  establiahed — that  ever  lawfully 
■nokes  on  the  poor  man 'a  board.  Besidea,  his 
extreme  cautiousness  and  shyness,  and  his  con- 
venient places  of  retreat,  tantalise  the  shooter 
delightfully.    Oakleigh  remarks : — 


*  Prom  lb*  "  New  Slatliiical  Account  of  Scotland," 
Mean  perceiTa  Ibat  the  ouly  mlideincanoara  or  crinua 
lou  which  inquiry  la  Inniiqied,  or  reium)  required 
frsB  nral  pariahea,  are  poachmfi  and  iatU^df  /  both 
fimrliejattkecaHi. 


It  laaitoniihinf  what  aflbrtsthey  wlllmska  teaseape, 
though  Ihrre  1^  be  broken,  when  near  the  es- 
trance  of  a  bnrrDw.  It  Ii  of  little  uaa  llrln|  at  tliea 
when  Ihej  an  man  Iban  twenty  pacei  diatant  from  tha 
|un.  Rabbili  iflbtd  mora  what  are  termed  tnap-abota 
than  any  other  game,  ai  they  ara  moalty  fannd  In  or  near 
to  plantatiotia,  or  amonpt  bnmble*,  hoUiaa,  font,  or 
deep  fern,  In  placet  of  extreme  difflcully.  It  re<|nlral  a 
quick  eye  and  ileidy  hand  to  alap  a  nbbll  ranninf 
acroaa  fumwa,  or  over  uneven  (round. 


Rabbits,  cat  off  in  the  wholesale  or  Waterloo 
style,  for  the  market,  are  generally  taken  by 
neta  and  ferrets ;  not  being  considered  worth 
powder  and  shot,  which  would  so  much  enhance 
their  price.  The  best  time  for  rabbit-shooting 
is  the  evening ;  or  in  sunshine,  after  rain,  when 
great  numb  era  venture  abroad. 

Snipe-shooting  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that 
it  comes  at  a  good  season ;  when  the  grouse  sre 
forsaken,  and  partridges  become  scarce  and  dif- 
ficult. The  bnipe  arrives  in  thie  country  about 
the  aame  time  as  the  teoodeoek.  They  appear 
about  the  niiddU  of  October,  and  are  plentiful 
in  Noveniber ;  which  month  and  the  neat  is  tha 
time  for  shooting  them.  As  the  year  advances, 
they  congregate  in  flocks,  on  open  moors  and 
downs,  and  are  shy  of  tha  shooter's  approach. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  snipes:  the  full  or 
whole  anipe,  figured  on  the  next  page  ;  the  aoli- 
tary,  aometimes  called  the  double  anipe  ;  and  the 
Jack-snipe,  termed  also,  from  its  dinunntive  sih, 
the  half  snipe.  The  full  snipe,  the  bird  which  the 
shooter  pursues,  is  very  difficult  to  hit ;  and 
Oakleigh  diacourses  scieatifically  on  the  nbject, 
affirming  that 
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The  (hooKr  will  briof  down  m  mlpe  with  much  I*m 
dlfficullT  Bt  from  flftem  (o  iwenly  fartt  Ihitn  nt  iny 
other  diaUncr.  The  Dim  li  thui  laktn  juil  bfrore  1h« 
biid  hcflai  (0  niik«  itt  eron  flitbu,  bnt  barore  it  hu 
■tlaiosd  ill  full  ipMd.  The  Inefiilarilf  ofluBiglit  ia  of 
Utile  eonieqnance  during  (he  Ant  and  Homd  Iwlrlini', 
before  the  bird  ia  Hfelf  on  the  wln|,  alnce  iia  flifht  ia 
then  comptnilirtly  l*rdy.  But  iM  thetnipaflf  lin  jirdi 
tinm  wliance  li  apnni — let  ll  ba^  for  iniUnce,  Iwentj- 
flve  pacei  diilaat  from  ih«  gnn,  It  i*  then  at  the  top  of 
it!  a^eed,  and  in  lb*  Tcrj  mldei  of  Ita  lidalong,  rllipiical 
irgmdoDB,  and  aon  than  a  malch  for  Ihe  majoritr  or 
■hooter*,  eapeclallf  If  the  day  be  wlndr.  A  tnlpe,  killed 
ml  fifteen  or  twenty  picea  dlttnnce,  wlih  No.  7-  *hot,  will 
■eldom  be  atruck  by  man)'  pellela,  being  generallf  three 
or  four  Inchea  from  the  Mntra  of  the  cone  which  the  ahol 
form*  ai  It  fllia)  whkh  li  Ttry  diflerent  from  heiog  In  tlie 
tzaci  cantr*.  A  nctlon  of  the  body  of  a  anlpe  doea  not 
prwent  b  inrAca  m  Urge  aa  that  of  n  pennT-piecc  If 
any  ptraon  will  fln  at  ■  targal  at  IflMn  yirda  diatancc, 


be  will  find  Ibat  a  mlpe  waold  not  be  cnt  la  pittexm 
■I  that  distance,  ooleia  it  chanced  lo  be  praciwiT  in  ibt 
oentn  of  the  Aarge  *a  thrown.  Wlien  apeakin)  af  ■ 
mlpe  praacoting  no  larger  a  aurraca  »  a  naric  ihtn  i 
penny-place,  we,  of  oonne,  mean  a  anipe  flfini  dirwilf 
Tnta  the  ahoMer.  It  would  be  impnideni  to  aldoi  ii  i 
tnlpa  fijlng  ■ctoa  at  I«m  than  twenty  pacei  diiuiKt.ii 
it  Ihao  praenta  more  than  double  Iheaarraceoraat  (oiif 
aliaight  from  the  ahoolcr.  Twenly.STe  pace*  ii  Iht  dii. 
lance  we  ahould  prerer  for  a  eroai  or  oblique  ibat.  .  . 
.  >  .  Then  are  two  polnta  to  be  itlended  la  io  drin- 
mlolng  the  proper  dittance:  the  flight  of  the  bird— ml 
the  nanMr  In  which  the  ahot  la  (hmwn.  In  nip(-ibM- 
Ing  the  UttfT  la  aubtenlent  ts  the  foriDtr. 

The  CDmaiODanlpa,(Kcaaiona1lyraand  on  heathnyinl 


d  hllla, 


well  ai 


Tbe  Miter  it  the  beat  dag  for  tnipe  ahooling. 

Mr  Wilmn  and  Tom  Oakleigh  have  tempted 
UB  to  tranEgrew  nil  due  bounds  in  follovinj: 
tham  over  noor  »nd  mouatain ;  by  lake  and 
■tream.  We  mnit  now,  perforce,  call  a  halt; 
and  cannot  more  appropriately  concluda  tbu 
by  extolling  the  ,niitiute  attention  which  tblt 
"  Shooter'a  Manual"  pa;i  to  every  point  regard- 
ing the  comfort  and  mieceaB  of  the  ipertaDiu, 
We  find  a  complete  catnlogne  of  whatever  lla 
grouie-shooter  requires  for  uae  or  comfort  in 
pursuing  his  recreation.  We  can  only  su^eft,  ia 
addition  to  tbe  list,  a  copy  of  "  The  Rod  and  tbe 
Gnn ;"  and  MeMra  Peter  and  George  Anderans'i 
"  Guide>to  the  Highlands;"  botb  most  valuable 
and  entertaining  companions  in  wet  or  dry,  an 
hill-side,  steamer-deck,  or  coach-top. 
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Tkb  aimplidt]'  of  Swin  habits  ia  extended  to 
their  domestic  architecture.  In  the  front  of  our 
host's  house,  on  the  grass,  there  was  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  manufactory  of  beams,  rafters, 
and  boards,  and  which  turned  oat  to  be  the  new 
house  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

"Bnt  are  yon  gcing  tobnlld  it  Just  in  front  of 
yonr  ewn  ?"  I  uked  the  father  of  Annchen. 

"No,"  said  he;  "  certainly  not.  We  haven't 
quite  decided  yet  where  it  is  to  be,  but  we  think 
of  trying  U  fint  at  the  other  end  of  that  rising 
field  Just  beyond  the  caacades." 

"  First  I"  said  I ;"  what,  are  yon  going  tomake 
it  a  movable  house?" 

My  curiosity  was  easily  gratified ;  and  I  was 
•hewn  that  each  beam,  rafter;  and  board,  were 
carefully  numbered,  and  as  there  is  little  or  no 
masonry  in  these  houses,  nothing  ia  easier  or 
more  frequent  than  to  remove  instead  of  ehanging 
houses.  Sometimes  the  distribution  of  a  village 
Is  entirely  altered  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so. 
The  outside  walla  of  these  houses  are  often  tiled 
with  fir  shingles.  They  perfectly  understand 
the  art  of  making  them  very  comfortable ;  but 
they  are,  of  course,  liable  to  be  eaally  destroyed 
by  fire.  Not  long  since,  a  fire  took  place  in  the 
neat  windward  house  of  ■  small  village  (I  be- 
lieve froUocA)  on  the  banks  of  the  Boden-fiee,  or 
Lake    Constance,   and,  there  being    a  strong 


breeze,  the  whole  village  wa*  bnmt  to  the 
ground;  eonsisting  of  seventy  houses.  I  cannot 
help  adding,  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  i(  tli 
Swiss  peasants,  that,  though  a  large  subscriptin 
was  immediately  commenced  to  ftsairt  tbe  houw- 
less  villagers,  yet  but  very  few  of  the  whole  num- 
ber accepted  any  relief,  so  well  able  were  thrir 
own  friends  and  relatives  to  amat  them.  Tbe 
village  was  rebuilt  again  in  a  very  abort  tiine. 
But  to  return  to  Annchen  and  her  haritand :— ' 
It  was  evident,  from  the  bnilding  of  a  sd 
house,  and  ita  site  being  chosen  on  the  hoil't 
land,  that  the  new  bridegroom  waa  not  one  nf 
the  bmdad  aritlocraey :  and  how  little  tbii  tHIa 
befits  the  landlords  of  Switserland,  Anndien'i 
story  will  shew.  Annchen's  father  and  mother. 
as  fathers  and  mothera  are  wont  to  do  clae> 
where  as  well,  had,  whilst  Anncheit  was  in  tbe 
midst  of  her  teens,  pondered  long  and  wisely  m 
tbe  choice  of  a  husband  for  their  4mly  child,  vbe 
ahould  BUTpasB  all  former  and  future  hn^andi 
in  morala,  mind,  and  eligibility — in  all  ways  tai 
reapeets.  Among  the  relatives  of  this  moat  ju- 
dicious couple,  waa  an  old  merchant  of  Bsalr, 
who,  as  Bule  merchants  are  wont  to  be,  «u 
very  rich  and  very  pious,  Baale,  though  it  doH 
notquite  emulate  thepietyof  the  Rain^ateTon 
Commisaionar'a  pump,  which  is  dudsed  od  Sas- 
daya,  for  fear  it  break  the  Sabbatb,  b,  amttka- 
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]m,  •  pliM  where  godlioeM  rerges  mac^  more 
doa%\y  upon  fanaticism  than  anj  other  part  of 
Svitserlaad.  Now,  this  merchant  had  three  eons, 
rh(s  secordln^  to  the  very  excellent  system  of 
all  the  most  enlig^ened  of  European  oountries, 
(except  our  own,)  most  necessarily  inherit  equal 
ihares  of  their  father  s  fortune.    On  Jules^  the 
yovngeit,  the  selection  of  Annchen's  parents  fell ; 
ud,  for  sQght  the  fates  have  any  right  to  say  to 
the  eoatrsry,  he  might  have  been  Annchen's  too. 
iiilADiiehen  happened  to  he  a  well  educated 
jwmg  Isdy,   without    a   mind   by  any  means 
muoftetiired  in  Hanover  Square  and  for  sale 
teeordingly.    But  Annclien  was,  on  the  contrary, 
t  ^mm  aaiden,  whose  reason  and  heart  were  as 
free  to  follow  their  own  didatesy  as  her  feet  were 
to  rosm  over  her  native  mountains  ;  and  when 
ifae  vae  informed,  at  due  length,  of  Uie  sundry 
annubial  eligibilities^  and  manifold  virtues  of 
tbe  mordiant's  son,  one  Sunday  evening,  just 
tfter  tbe  family  Bible  had  been  closed  for  the 
night,  the  very  simply  said,  that  she  quite  agreed 
in  ill  that ;  but  that  Jules  had  not  her  heart,  and 
cottid  not  have  her  hand.    The  Swiss  are  a  very 
nmple  people;  and  when  they  read  in  their 
fiiblee  that  love  is  declared  to  be  essential  to 
sanctify  the  marriage  state  in  God's  eye,  and 
vhen  their  church  (as  wells  as  ours)  tolls  them 
that  none  other  is  a  lawful  marriage,  they  really 
believe  it ;  just  as  if  the  proper  principle  and  pro- 
ceeding were  not  to  follow  the  excellent  counsel 
of  Tinsel  in  *^  The  Hunchback/'  who  courts  as 
follows  :— 

**  Udf,  we  eosae  not  bore  to  treat  of  hesrte^ 
Bit  ouirriaie  |  which  (ao  pleaae  you)  Si,  with  oe, 
A  aimple  joiniof,  by  the  priest,  of  handa  { 
A  rmf'i  put  on ;  a  prayer  or  two  is  aaid ; 
Yfli*ff  men  end  wife,  and  nothing  more.    For  heartM, 
We  oftancr  do  wf  dMut  than  with  tbenn  Lady  !** 
Bat  Annehen's  parents  were  stupid  people, 
vholly  unversed  in  the  morak  of  St  James' ;  and, 
though  they  oordially  deaired  so  respectable  a 
nutdi  ss  the  Baalemerehant's  son  for  their  daugh* 
ter,  they  were  little  disposed  to  cross  her  in* 
elinstions,  or  to  evince   their  love   and  their 
i«gard  for  her  welfare,  by  dooming  her  to  a  life 
of  well-salaried  misery ;  for  is  there  any  other 
term  for  the  life-long  sllianoe  of  man  and  wife, 
who  have  no  other  bond  than  eligibility  (cold, 
brutal  word)  for  their  connexion  ?     So  thought 
Aonehen,  and  so  thought  her  parents :  and  Jules 
fot  hiseon^/  and,  after  a  due  process  of  despera- 
tion, married  somebody  else. 

In  Switaeriand,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole 
of  central  Europe,  there  prevails  a  system, 
termed  Wandertekq/t,  or  itinerant  apprentice* 
ilup.  The  youths  who  learn  handicraft  arts, 
JQitesd  of  serving  their  time  in  one  shop  and 
in  one  town,  travel  over  one  or  two  countries, 
Kod  serve  aereral  apprenticeships  in  each,  of 
periods  of  various  durations;  each  master  in* 
•cribtng  in  the  book  when  the  apprentice  leaves 
^*  a  eertifieate  of  his  conduct.  By  this  means. 
tbs  appsenticee  of  central  Europe  are  mostly 
vell*ijifonnad  men,  having  neoenarily  derived 
idvaatagea  of  ezperienee  and  travel  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  oould  have  fallen  t^  their 


share  in  a  more  stationary  sphere  of  life.  Hav- 
ing completed  their  itinerant  noviciate,  they 
return  to  their  native  place  ;  unless,  like  Ann- 
chen's husband,  they  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  l>etter  home  in  the  course  of  their  pilgrimage. 
Thus  it  happened  with  Joaohim :  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  engineer  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and, 
having  to  superintend  the  erection  of  some  ma- 
ehlnery  in  a  large  cotton  mill,  in  which  Annchen's 
father  had  a  share,  he  came  to  their  house,  and 
was  in  due  season  enabled  to  exclaim  with  Julius 
Caesar-— Feni,  oMt,  vici,  Swiss  oourtships  are 
the  most  primitive  performances  in  the  world* 
Without  the  parents'  consent,  the  courtship  is 
at  once  forbidden  by  the  maiden  herself;  who 
forthwith,  in  all  well  brought  up  families,  informs 
her  parents  of  the  advances  of  the  swain ;  and  a 
family  counsel,  in  all  manner  of  affection,  is  held 
on  the  weighty  question — ''  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?" 
Whether  Annchen,  in  this  case,  had  seen  her 
lover  somewhat  oftener  than  usual,  before  he 
ventured  on  the  declaration,  or  whether  his 
very  excellent  qualities  had  pleaded  forcibly  in 
his  favour,  I  cannot  precisely  say ;  but  when 
her  parents  were  aware  of  his  intentions,  they 
were  also  aware  of  the  exceeding  strength  of 
her  affection  towards  him.  Every  moral  attri- 
bute Joachim  seemed  to  possess  in  the  fullest 
degree ;  and  in  other  respects — his  youth,  come- 
liness, and  personal  prowess,  (being  in  stature 
one  or  two  degrees  less  than  the  giants  whose 
bones  have  celebrated  the  Baths  of  Pfeffer,)  all 
tended  to  recommend  this  moral  and  Herculean 
lover ;  but,  then,  poor  Joachim  was  but  a  hum- 
ble mechanic,  his  worldly  wealth  being  welU 
nigh  confined  to  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  the 
sinews  in  his  arms.  The  Swiss  are  not  an  ario- 
tocratic  people — (less  so  even  than  therms  aris- 
tocracy of  England ;)  but  where  are  the  people 
who  are  wholly  free  from  the  prejudices  of  sta^ 
tion  and  the  prestiges  of  birth  ?  They  exist  far 
less  in  Switaerland  than  in  any  other  country,  or 
among  any  other  people ;  but  still  the  parents 
of  Annchen  could  not  but  sigh  when  they  com- 
pared the  pretensions  of  the  penniless  mechanic, 
and  his  well-certificated  character,  with  the 
merchant's  son,  the  renowned  piety  of  Basle, 
and  peculiarly  weighty  coffers  of  his  most  re- 
spectable father ;  and  it  was  shrewdly  surmised 
that,  when  the  eloquence  of  the  parents,  the  teat 
of  some  slight  separation  and  much  delay^  had 
all  failed  in  persuading  Annchen  that  she  did 
not  know  her  own  mind,  and  that  she  was  quite 
mistaken  in  loving  the  young  artisan— >when,  I 
say,  the  whole  of  this  had  failed  in  its  effect,  it 
was  still  suspected  that,  had  Joachim  been  Jules, 
somewhat  less  rigour  would,  perchance,  have 
been  displayed  in  the  scrutiny  into  his  morals. 
However,  to  do  them  justice,  when  they  were 
well  assured  of  Annchen's  love  and  Joachim's 
virtues,  my  worthy  hosts  cordially  set  to  work 
to  realise  the  marriage,  as  their  belief  of  their 
duty  prompted  them  to  do,  as  well  as  their  in* 
tense  regard  for  their  child's  real  happiness; 
and  they  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  her 
wiskee  with  almost  as  much  alacrity  as  would 
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inevitably  have  been  bestowed  in  thwarting 
them  in  England^  at  least  in  nine  such  cases  out 
of  ten.  To  them  there  seemed  a  religion  in  love ; 
and  they  at  least  felt  there  was  sin  in  the  viola- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  matrimonial  moral,  "  Let 
me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  admit 
impediments."  The  impediments  were  soon  re- 
moved, by  a  portion  of  land  sold  by  the  father  to 
Joachim  on  redeemable  mortgage ;  a  system  for 
which  the  utmost  facilities  are  afforded  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  which  materially  tends  to  the  vir- 
tual subdivision  of  land :  for  though  the  mort- 
gage, while  it  lasts,  is  little  else  than  a  system 
of  rental,  yet  the  process  of  redemption  is  so 
general,  that  it  ends  in  increasing  the  effect  of 
th  e  system,  of  equal  partition  of  property.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  joint  successive  ten- 
dency to  division  thus  produced,  would  operate 
most  injuriously  on  the  industrial  power  and 
produce  of  the  country,  were  it  not  for  the  coun- 
teraction of  another  agent;  namely,  non-increase 
of  population.  The  population  of  Switzerland  is 
well  nigh  stationary ;  and  this  singular  fact  ac- 
counts, in  great  measure,  for  its  signal  prosperity, 
as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  hypoth^que 
9yatem,  of  mortgage  and  marriage. 

In  England,  the  marketing  of  women  increases 
with  the  pressure  of  the  times ;  for  pride  never 
deca3r8  in  equal  ratio  with  prosperity.  Poverty 
seldom  lessens  an  aspiration  or  curbs  ambition ; 
as  regards  the  match-market,  it  has,  of  course,  a 
direct  and  very  powerful  effect  in  stimulating 
the  sale  of  daughters.  I  look  on  this,  advisedly, 
as  among  the  worst  symptoms  of  society,  and  as 
the  parent  of  more  than  half  the  curses  which 
alHict  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  and 
which  indirectly  inoculate  the  others.  In  the 
first  place,  a  marriage,  of  which  the  motive  is 
anything  else  than  affection,  is,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  any  meaning 
in  the  law  of  the  English  Church,  mere  prostitu- 
tion— not  even  a  legalised  one ;  for  the  marriage 
service,  after  quoting  the  command  of  Ood,  that 
love  shall  be  the  bond  between  man  and  wife, 
expressly  states : — "  Be  ye  well  aewred,  that  as 
many  as  are  coupled  together  otherwise  than  as 
God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together 
by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful"  1 
need  hardly  comment  on  the  gross  falsehood  of 
the  promise  to  love  a  person  whom  one  probably 
dislikes.  The  sin  o>t  the  sale  is  almost  surpassed 
by  its  cruelty ;  and  those  cases,  in  which  the 
inclinations  of  daughters  are  violently  coerced 
by  avaricious  parents,  occur  far  oftener  than  it 
suits  the  policy  of  the  parents,  or  becomes  the 
interest  of  the  victim  herself,  to  allow  to  trans*, 
pire*  I  knew  of  one  case  in  which  the  affections 
of  a  young  girl  had  been  engaged  by  a  relative, 
with  whom  she  was  permitted  frequent  inter- 
course. In  all  probability,  the  marriage  would 
have  taken  place ;  but  the  father  of  this  young 
lady,  a  gay,  dissipated  man,  contracted  a  debt 
with  a  West  Indian  planter,  who  had  retired 
from  the  West  Indies  with  one  of  those  large 
fortunes,  at  that  period  accumulated  in  a  few 
yeart.    He  was  nearly  os  old  again  as  the  lady 


in  question;  ill-favoured,  pmieftc,  nnedaeated, 
and  wholly  unaccustomed  to  that  society  of 
which  she  was  herself  a  brilliant  ornament ;  a 
man,  in  almost  every  single  respect,  ill-calculated 
to  make  her  happy,  even  had  she  never  seen  her 
young  and  engaging  cousin.  Payment  of  the 
debt  was  becoming  due ;  when  the  scheme  of  a 
match  between  the  debtor's  daughter  and  the 
creditor  struck  the  father  as  the  best  resoaree 
from  his  embarrassment.  It  is  needless  to  reca- 
pitulate all  the  stratagems  and  ingeniouB  devices 
which  were  resorted  to,  both  by  father  and  mother, 
to  inveigle  him,  coerce  her,  and  enslave  both. 
Absolute  threats  were  used  towards  the  daughter; 
who,  finally,  yielded  to  the  machinery  of  the 
marriage  market.  A  woman  of  real  virtue  would, 
of  course,  have  preferred  the  life  of  a  sculleiy 
girl :  but  what  could  be  expected  of  a  daughter 
educated  by  such  parents  ?  Having  married,  and 
endured  two  or  three  years  of  silent  snfferii^, 
the  wretchedness  of  her  lot  prevailed  over  cpiriti, 
health,  and  strength ;  and,  though  she  experi- 
enced no  ill-usage  at  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
she  died  in  the  fourth  year  after  her  marriafe, 
of  those  indefinable,  but  most  effective  of  all 
diseases,  want  of  sympathy,  estranged  affections, 
and  a  loveless  life.  The  parent  who  should 
most  have  sympathized  with  a  daughter,  wu  the 
main  agent  of  her  destruction ;  she  is  nov 
among  the  most  eminently  rigid  and  nnimpeach. 
ably  pious  of  the  congregation  of  the  Reverend 
Nehemiah  J ,  in  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  No  one  is  more  munificent  in  the 
diffusion  of  books  and  tracts,  or  more  usefully 
indignant  at  the  mere  mention  of  every  species 
of  impropriety.  She  is,  of  course,  among  the 
numberof  the  ''elect:"  for  her  faith  is  unbounded: 
but  if  there  is  any  "  work"  on  which  she  docs 
venture  to  look  back  with  complacency,  it  is  the 
''eligible  match"  and  excellent  provision  the 
made  for  her  beloved  daughter.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  daughters,  who  live  under  the 
belief  that  their  duty  to  their  parents  is  greater 
than  to  their  God.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
more,  who  are  themselves  actuated  by  ambitious 
motives  rather  than  by  the  impulses  of  the 
heart.  There  are  few  if  any  such  in  Switzerland. 
There  exist  no  such  inequalities  in  fortune,  neither 
are  there  the  rivalries  nor  vying  to  which  they 
give  birth  in  England;  rendering  marriages 
heartless,  blunting  the  natural  affections  and 
kindly  sympathies  of  the  class  whose  character 
and  influence  necessarily  affect  the  ooromunity, 
and  who,  under  our  aristocratic  institnUoDS,  con- 
stitute the  nursery  of  our  legialatora.  A  venal 
spirit  not  only  supplants  the  affections  among  the 
parents,  but  necessarily  deprives  the  offspring  of 
those  softer  influences  which  are  the  germs  of  en- 
thusiasm in  good,  and  of  every  lofty  and  noble 
impulse :  they  are  reared  in  a  school  of  indif er. 
ence,  and  imbibe  the  palsying  apathy  «hi^ 
but  too  often  vitiates  the  upper  elassea  of 
this  country ;  a  state  which  leaves  no  scope  for 
the  growth  of  heart,  and  is  favourable  alooe  to 
pride,  oppression,  indolencej  ignoranoe,  and  the 
moral  pestilence  of  profligacy. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

Mr8  Herbert  sat^  sad  and  solitary,  in  a  corner 
of  her  elegant  drawing-room ;  a  book  lying  open 
on  the  small  table  near  her  easy-chair ;  sunk  in 
moamfol  reverie ;  and  the  traces  of  tears  still 
Tiable  on  her  pale  face.  When  Violet^  bent  on 
tbe  enterprise  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
silently  glided  in  and  knelt  before  her,  she  started 
to  her  feet  in  agitation,  at  once  recognising  in 
the  intruder  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Foigiye  me^  madam,"  cried  the  suppliant. 
"  If  I  have  forced  myself  into  your  presence,  it 
is  because  I  am  the  most  wretched  creature  upon 
earth;  and,  save  you,  there  is  no  one  can  aid  me." 

Mrs  Herbert  stood  like  one  struck  dumb; 
when  Jenkins,  her  maid,  who  had  gained  tidings 
of  the  stranger,  and  of  Marion's  manoeuvre  to 
procure  the  secret  interview^  entered  hastily  and 
much  flurried,  crying—^ 

"Miss  Cripps — the  youngest  Miss^  ma'am. 
Did  Mrs  Herbert  expect  to  see  Miss  Cripps  ?" 

"  CerUinly  I  did  not  expect/'  replied  the  lady, 
hesitatingly  ;  for  the  clasped  beseeching  hands, 
and  expressive  face  of  the  distressed  and  agitated 
jonng  creature  now  trembling  before  her,  invo- 
luntarily softened  her  voice  and  manner.  "  Not 
any  one,"  she  added;  "  but,  I  presume^  the  young 
lady  has  business  with  me.  You  may  withdraw, 
Jenkins." 

"Don't  you  fancy  she  may  be  mad,  ma'am," 
whispered  Jenkins,  "  to  run  up  stairs  like  a  wild 
thing,  without  being  announced.  I  shall  have 
the  men-servants  at  hand  in  case  she  should  be 
violent  To  have  the  audacity  to  disturb  Mrs 
Herbert  the  very  day  after  Madame  Ramsden's 
ngly  business;  and  the  carriage  andtrunk8[!"  whis- 
pered Jenkins,  who  had  drawn  the  lady  off, 
affecting  great  alarm  for  her  personal  safety. 

Violet  felt  Mrs  Herbert's  questioning  eye  upon 
her,  and  summoned  all  her  resolution.  She  re- 
called  to  memory  the  confidence  which  Herbert 
had  so  lately  said  he  placed  in  her  energy  and 
firmness.  The  remembrance  was  invigorating. 
It  was  for  his  sake  as  much  as  her  own  that  she 
had  come  hither ;  for  him  she  was  called  upon 
to  act  in  this  delicate  emergency ;  and  affection 
came  in  aid  of  understanding:  the  child,  the 
timid,  bashful  girl,  merged  at  once  into  the  de- 
voted, but  intelligent  and  spirited  woman. 

''I  am  not  mad,"  she  said,  gently  smiling, 
"  though  I  own  my  present  conduct  baffles  apo- 
logy. My  friend,  Mistress  Marion  Linton,  who 
Mcompaaied  me  hither,  will  vouch  for  my  sanity." 
%e  continued,  turning  to  Jenkins — "  You  need 
not  fear  to  leave  me  alone  with  your  lady." 

"  I'm  here,  hinny,"  said  a  voice ;  and  Mistress 
^ion,  who  was  not  £ar  off,  ventured  to  advance, 
ind  to  tell  Jenkins  that  the  young  lady  had  very 
confidential  and  private  business  with  Mrs  Her- 
bert. 

"  Miss  Cripps  confidential  business  with  me  !" 
Kplied  Mrs  Herbert,  haughtily  and  ooldly, 
vo.  vLxx^^rou  rtu 


"  You  are  under  a  great  mistake,  mem,  if  ye 
think  my  young  leddy  has  ony  connexion  with 
the  clan  of  fi ddlin  swinglers  that  spulyie  the 
public  under  that  name;  and  if  ye  wad  be  so 
gracious  as  to  hearken  till  her  story  be  told,  ye'U 
maybe  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  goodness  to 
the  fatherless  and  motherless  orphan." 

''Ordinary  courtesy  imposes  this  much  on 
me,"  replied  Mrs  Herbert,  civilly  ;  "  though  I 
cannot  imagine  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  request. 
Will  you  shew  the  young  lady  and  her  friend  to 
my  dressing-room,  Jenkins  ?— -I  hope  I  do  not 
encroach  on  your  time  too  far,  ma'am,  if  I  re- 
quest you  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  before  I 
can  listen  to  the  story  ?" 

Violet,  colouring  slightly  at  the  insulting 
emphasis,  curtsied,  and  withdrew  as  directed. 

"The  story,  quo'  she!"  said  Marion,  when  they 
were  left  alone,  and  mimicking  Mrs  Herbert's 
stately  manner  and  sarcastic  tone.  "  But  she 
wants  to  prepare  herself,  my  dear.  For,  as  grand 
as  she  speaks  and  looks,  she  was  shaking,  every 
limb  o'  her,  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  as  white  as 
my  mutch  :  and  what  business  has  she  to  con^ 
found  you  with  the  gang,  in  spite  o'  a'  Maister 
Charles  or  me  can  say — that's  if  she  wad  listen  ? 
but  she 's  a  politic,  lang-draughted  gentlewoman, 
and  will  listen  to  nothing  but  what  suits  her  ain 
purpose." 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope  left  me  !"  sighed 
Violet. 

''  What !— d'ye  think  Maister  Charles  will  be 
man-sworn,  break  his  troth-plight,  and  gang 
back  o'  hi&  word?" 

"  O  no,  no  ;  that  I  do  not,  though  no  troth 
has  been  plighted.  But  am  I  to  blast  all  his  pro- 
spects in  life;  to  estrange  him  from  his  best 
friend ;  from  this  lady  whose  disfavour  it  is  my 
deep  misfortune  to  have  incurred?" 

"  And  most  causelessly.  Ye  are  carrying  this 
ower  far,  my  bairn :  ye  maunna  forget  yoursel 
a'thegither.  If  ye  had  not  gained  Mr  Charles* 
heart,  I  ken  none  would  been  readier  than  this 
very  gentlewoman — I'll  no  wrong  her  behind 
her  back — to  have  befriended  a  young  orphan 
gentlewoman,  in  your  sore  plight ;  and  now 
— and  I  am  sure  it  is  for  no  fault  of  yours 
though — it  is  plain  she  cannot  abide  ye,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  that  lang  Leddy  Landers  that 
her  pride  is  set  upon  for  her  daughter-in-law. 
To  give  her  the  siller,  too !  My  certy,  auld  Mr 
Herbert  must  have  been  but  a  simple  man  and 
her  a  cute  madam  when  he  put  so  much  in  her 
power." 

''  You  will  never  forgive  that  disposition  of 
the  fortune,"  said  Violet,  smiling,  but  sadly. 

*'  Indeed  an'  I  will  no.  I  tell  ye  what.  Miss 
Violet,  its  no  safe  to  gie  womenfolk,  gentle  or 
semple,  ower  muckle  power  o'  siller,  or  onything 
else,  till  they  first  get  mair  sense." 

''You  are  not  complimentary  to  the  sex," 

returned  Violet,  now  smiling  rather  more  gaily. 
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*^  It  has  given  me  little  cause.  As  lang  as  ye 
gie  women  bodies  a'  their  ain  way,  its  a'  right 
enough,  and  they  cannot  do  enough  for  ye ;  but 
once  contre  them,  and  I  rede  ye  to  expect  but 
scant  justice  at  their  hands.  They  want  sense, 
that 's  the  truth  o't ;  and  where  man  or  woman 
wants  sense,  though  they  may  even  have  some 
glimmering  o'  conscience,  never  ye  expect  jus- 
tice at  their  hands." 

"  Mrs  Herbert  must  believe  that  she  is  doing 
what  is  best  for  her  son." 

"  That's  the  very  mischief  o't — for  what  right 
has  she  to  believe  ony  such  thing  ?  None ;  but 
just  because  she  likes  it  best  herself.  Every  one 
best  kens  where  their  ain  shoe  pinches.  Nae 
doubt,  to  her,  this  Leddy  Laura  is  a  silk  and 
gowden  slipper;  but  if  the  shoe  pinch  Mr  Charles' 
tae,  or  call  it  but  his  corn,  that  is,  his  notions, 
or  his  whims,  surely  he  is  no  to  be  plagued  for 
life  to  pleasure  his  step-dame's  pride.  The  truth 
is,  in  a  reasonable  way,  I'm  a  friend  to  true-love 
matches,  and  young  folk  suiting  themselves. 
Marriage,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  who  am  but 
a  single  woman  of  little  experience,  would  need 
to  set  out  with  all  the  regard  and  good-liking  folks 
can  muster; — with  husbands  mair  especially, 
for  our  silly  sect  are  fond  simple  creatures,  if 
We're  but  half  weel  guided.  But  for  Mrs  Herbert 
to  give  her  idol  o'  quality  a  husband,  who,  in  his 
secret  heart,  far  prefers  another  woman — and 
that's  yoursel,  hinny — is  waur  than  daft ;  and 
men  are  contramacious  mulls,  [mules,]  Miss 
Violet,  as  she  or  any  woman  should  ken,  that 
has  had  ony  experience  o'  them.  How  would 
she  like  to  hear  that,  though  married  to  Leddy 
Laura,  he  liked  another  a'  the  better  that  he 
could  never  hope  to  get  her ;  and  maybe  hated 
the  poor  innocent  lady  to  whom  pride  and  plot- 
tin'  had  yoked  him ;  hated  her  in  spite  of  him- 
self—or,  if  it's  no  hatred,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  You  place  the  matter  in  a  strong  light/'  re- 
plied Violet. 

"  In  the  true  light,  hinny.  Though  I'm  far 
from  saying  headstrong  young  folks  have  a  right 
to  please  themselves  only ;  yet  /  am  saying,  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  Miss  Violet,  never  ye  coun- 
tenance marrying  only  to  please  others.  They 
take  mair  than  a  fitting  'sponsibility  on  them- 
selves who  would  dare  to  demand  that  o'  their  fel- 
low-creature, were  they  parents  and  children." 
There  was  much  to  interest  Violet's  feelings  in 
this  homely  and  disjointed  talk  ;  much  that  was 
jarring  to  her  feelings,  though  soothing  to  her 
hopes.  The  conversation  was,  however,  interrupt- 
ed by  a  servant  announcing  that  '^  Mrs  Herbert 
waited  for  the  young  lady." 

The  lady  was  found  more  composed  than  be- 
fore,  but  quite  as  stately  in  her  civility.  She, 
however,  beckoned  her  visiter  to  take  a  seat ; 
but  Violet,  curtsying,  did  not  sit  down.  "  I  at- 
tempt no  apology  for  this  intrusion,"  she  fal- 
tered eut.  ^*  Save  for  the  sake  of  one  very  dear 
to  you.  Madam,  I  durst  not,  uninvited,  and,  I 
fear,  unwelcome,  have  thrust  myself  into  your 
presence.  Mr  Charles  Herbert^  ma'am 
and  there  was  a  pause. 


Though  Mrs  Herbert  perfectly  recollected  tlie 
girl  whom  she  had  seen  at  the  theatre,  and  had 
met  both  alone  and  with  Charles  on  the  street, 
near  their  common  residence,  and  whom,  in  spite 
of  herself,  she  could  not  help  thinking  ejeteriorly 
a  very  lovely  and  engaging  creature,  thementionof 
her  son's  name  ruffled  her  temper  ;  and,  suddenly 
losing  her  calm  civility,  she  quickened  the  hesi- 
tating  manner  of  Violet  by  saying — 

"  May  I  crave,  at  once,  to  learn  your  basinet 
with  me,  ma'am.  It  must  be  of  more  than  usual 
urgency,  since  it  makes  the  ordinary  forniB  of 
society  be  laid  aside." 

'*  I  have  dared  to  think  so,  else  had  I  not 
been  here,"  returned  Violet,  finding  courage  in 
her  pride.  "  Mr  Charles  Herbert  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  give  me  his  esteem, — nay,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  me.  Why  should  I  conceal  that  of 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  perfectly 
aware  ?" 

*'  And  you  have  accepted  them,"  interrupted 
Mrs  Herbert,  In  a  tone  of  bitter  scorn,  and  ris- 
ing from  her  chair.  "  This  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gence which  you,  ma'am,  could  fancy  particularly 
agreeable  to  me." 

"  1  have  not  accepted  them,"  returned  Violet, 
quietly,  but  firmly.    "Would  that  I  might  I" 

''  What !  you  tell  me  that  you  have  not  ac 
cepted  Mr  Herbert's  attentions  !  But  I  am  not 
in  his  confidence.  I  can  know  my  step-son  only 
as  the  affianced  husband  of  a  most  estimahle  and 
amiable  young  lady,  of  high  birth,  and  of  exceL 
lence  that  far  surpasses  her  exalted  rank,  to 
whom  he  was  all  but  married,  with  the  warmest 
approbation  of  friends  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
fairest  prospects  of  happiness  in  a  fitting  and 
honourable  station  in  society." 

'^  And  these  fair  and  brilliant  prospects  it  is 
my  ill  fortune  to  interfere  with !" 

"  I  have  said  that  in  me  my  son  places  no  im- 
proper confidence,"  said  Mrs  Herbert,  sternly. 
'^  If  a  whim,  a  young  man's  caprice^I  can  inu 
pute  degrading  folly  to  no  higher  or  more  stable 
motive — should  have  interfered,  it  will,  I  make 
no  doubt,  pass  away.  Mr  Herbert  will  assuredly 
some  time  regain  his  senses ;  and,  I  trust,  ere 
it  be  too  late." 

*'  Oh,  do  not  speak  so  severely.  I  am  ready 
to  do  all  you  wish — to  renounce  my  dearest  hopes 
for  his  sake,  that  he  may  do  his  duty  and  be 
happy;  but  not,  ma'am — pardon  me-^to  hear 
the  sentiments  that  Mr  Herbert  has  professed 
for  me  so  mistaken." 

*'  I  conclude  you  have  learned  that,  unless 
Mr  Herbert  marry  the  lady  to  whom  hevas 
engaged" 

"  Was  he  engaged  ?"  interrupted  Violet ;  "did 
he  indeed  love  her  ?" 

Mrs  Herbert's  face  fell  before  the  earnest, 
inquiring,  nay,  rebuking  eye  of  Violet;  but  she 
quickly  replied : — 

"  There  are  many  sorts  and  degrees  of  attach- 
ment,  and  of  what  is  called  love.  The  exalted 
sentiment  which  the  noble  lady^  to  whom  I  refer, 
is  calculated  to  inspire,  may  dilPer  from  a  food 
yoath's  infatuated  but  fleeting  admiration  of  < 
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pntty  ftM)  and  yet  afford  a  muoh  more  solid 
bans  for  the  esteem  essential  to  the  connnbial 
htppinsssof  a  man  of  understanding  and  honour. 
I  do  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings^  ma'am,  by 
what  ia  merely  a  general  observation.  I  intended 
to  ujf  in  return  for  your  unexpected  frankness, 
tkat  the  fortune  which  I  held  solely  for  the  ad- 
ranta^e  of  my  son,  and  as  the  steward  of  his 
fathsr,  is  already  settled  upon  the  lady  whom  I 
bad  reason  to  beliere  he  was  to  have  the  honour 
to  many ;  so  thai  fortune  as  well  as  respecta* 
bilitf  is  bound  together  in  that  auspicious 
union,  I  talk  very  freely  to  a  mere  stranger ; 
bst  I  have  reason  to  think  that  you  are  not  un. 
aeqnainled  with  our  family  cireumstanees,  though 
notprobably  aware  till  now  that  the  young  person 
who  marries  my  step.son,  marries  a  beggar,  bred 
is  luzary,  and  without  friends,  fortune,  or  pro- 
faaaion." 

Violet  flushed  with  displeasure  from  the  con- 
iliet  of  many  feelings,  but  she  kept  silent. 

'^Tbe  langnage  which  I  use  may  sound  harsh ; 
but  there  is  none  other  that  may  truly  describe 
the  condition  into  which  Mr  Herbert's  impru- 
dence must  plunge  him  in  the  eircumetances  con. 
teoiplsUd." 

"Vfere  want  of  fortune  all  that  is  to  be 
drssded,  I  would  not,  madam,  have  intruded  up- 
on you  to-day,"  eaid  Violet,  mildly. 

'*Kay,  the  lady  may  be  so  well  endowed  with 
worldly  gifts,  as  to  make  their  absence  of  less 
aceosot  in  the  gentleman/'  said  Mrs  Herbert, 
with  keen  eareasm ;  and  the  eye  of  Violet  kindled 
and  flashed,  yet,  in  an  instant,  she  whispered — 

"Yon  do  not  know  me,  madam,  or  I  feel  you 
would  be  kinder  in  your  judgment-*.>more  just." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  Mrs  Herbert,  quickly, 
l»lf»uhamed  of  herself,  and  smitten  with  the 
candid  look  and  gentle  rebuke  of  her  visiter. 
'*Ido  not  indeed  know  you.  Miss  Cripps;  or, 
pardon  again,  I  believe  that  is  not  your  name." 

"  I  am  not  Miss  Cripps,  madam  ;  I  am  nobody : 
s  friendless  orphan  girl,  whom  Mr  Herbert  has 
hoooared  and  blessed  by  his  regard.  Yes !  he  hae 
Aid  he  /offsf  me ;  and  though  we  must  part — per* 
^ps  for  ever — I  do,  1  fnu$t  believe  him  !"  and 
the  psBsienate  earnestness  of  her  features  spoke 
tiulting  belief. 

"What  a  strange  creature,"  thought  Mrs 
Herbert,  fixedly  eyeing  her — <'  Is  she  mad  or 
very  artful ;  or  an  enthusiaat  like  poor  Charles 
lunuelf  ?  Can  she  fancy  that  she  is  able  to  fool 
Be  as  she  haa  him?"  The  idea  was  irritating, 
snd  Mrs  Herbert  quickly  said—**'  Since  so  very 
^d  an  understanding  subsists  between  you  and 
Hr  Charles  Herbert,  ma'am,  I  fancy  it  en- 
^y  annecMsary  to  take  me  farther  into  your 
coafldence,  especially  as  you  must  know,  young 
wssnan  I  that  it  eannot  be  in  the  least  agreeable  to 
By  feelings.  Waa  it  to  annoy  or  insult  me  with 
By  lost  son'e  infatuated  folly  ?  was  it  to  triumph 
orsr  my  dietrese,  that  you  came  hither?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  Alas,  yon  do  not  know  me ;  I 
came  but  to  kneel  at  your  feet  aa  I  do  now,  to 
ntreat  that  Mr  Herbert  may  be  reetored  to 
yonr  favour  ;  and  that  in  a  Httb  time,  a  very  Ut- 


tie  time,  I  may  pass  away  and  be  forgotten : — 
I  am  come  to  place  my  fate  in  your  hands;  to 
bid  you  dispose  of  me,  decide  for  me." 

"  Singular  girl :  but  risCj  I  entreat  you,  and 
sit  down  by  me ;"  and  the  lady,  taking  the  poor 
young  creature's  cold  and  passive  hands,  Violet 
was  placed  on  a  sofa,  where  Mrs  Herbert  sat 
down  by  her. 

*'  Am  I,  as  I  flatter  myself,  to  understand  that 
you  see  the  propriety  of  putting  an  end  to  your 
intercourse — ^the  propriety  I  mean  of — of — ^your 
breaking  off  your  engagement,  if  it  ever  went  so 
far,  with  Mr  Herbert ;  of  forgetting  the  unfortu- 
nate attachment,  which  bodes  no  good  to  either 
of  you,  and  which  to  him  is  certain  ruin.  I  have 
dealt  frankly  with  you.  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
may,  independently  of  me,  marry  whom  he  will. 
I  have  shewn  you  the  inevitable  and  distressing 
consequences  to  himself,  and  whoever  may  be 
ccmnected  with  him." 

**  You  do  not  yet  understand  me,  madam/' 
replied  Violet.  "  It  Is  enough  that  through  me 
he  shall  never  forfeit  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  mother  whom  he  loves  so  dearly,  values  so 
highly.  It  was  in  telling  me  of  the  tender  affec- 
tion, the  cordial  endearing  and  confidential  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  you,  that  he  first  taught 
me  the  more  to  love  himself." 

Mrs  Herbert's  generous  feelings  were  at  last 
fairly  touched.  She  hastily  bent  forward,  as  if, 
to  embrace  the  weeping  girl,  but  stopt  short, 
saying^<<  You  are  a  strange,  a  very  strange,  and 
a  very  charming  creature.  Do  not  mistake  me, 
however ;  you  can  never  be  my  daughter :  nay, 
take  away  your  sweet  pleading  eyes:  there  is 
but  one  woman  on  earth,  who,  with  my  consent, 

can  ever  be  Charles  Herbert's  wife 

And  he  talked  to  you  of  our  uncommon  affection  ? 
Very  uncommon,  I  believe,  in  such  a  relation  as 
ours.    Is  he  aware  of  your  present  visit  to  me  ?" 

''No,  indeed:  all  day  I  have  not  seen  Mr 
Herbert." 

"  1  presume  he  has  been  pretty  closely  en« 
gaged,"  replied  Mrs  Herbert,  smiling  for  the 
first  time.  ''  It  is  then  your  own  spontane- 
ous movement,  to  your  own  good  sense,  I  owe 
this  visit  ?  I  cannot  enough  praise  your  wis. 
dom — nay,  your  generosity.  Charles,  in  his  pre* 
sent  humour,  would  scruple  at  no  degree  of  folly, 
though  I  cannot  flatter  you  that  he  might  not 
afterwards  regret  precipitance ;  perhaps  impute 
a  little  blame  to  the  more  innocent  party.  I 
conclude  that  you  mean  instantly  to  return  to 
your  friends  in  Scotland.  I  have  understood 
from  Charles,  that  you  are  not  altogether  happy 
in  Mr  Cripps'  family ;  besides,  they  are  unplea- 
santly situated  at  present." 

'*  I  have  no  friends  in  Scotland,  nor  anywhere 
else,"  replied  Violet,  sadly. 

''  No  near  relatives,  you  mean.  You  have  had 
the  misfortune,  as  I  learn,  to  lose  your  parents ; 
but  friends  you  must  have.  I  widi  that  I  could 
in  any  way  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  one 
whose  present  line  of  conduct  fills  me  with  ad* 
miration." 

These  were  flattering  words ;  yet  the  heart  of 
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her  to  whom  they  were  ^dressed^  was  sinking 
and  faint.  The  loneliness,  the  hopelessness  of 
her  condition,  brought  before  her  by  Mrs  Her- 
bert's remarks^  contrasted  with  the  happiness 
which  she  thus  voluntarily^  and,  perhaps,  un- 
wisely,  surrendered,  from  an  overstrained  sense 
of  what  was  best  for  him  for  whom  she  had  pre- 
sumed to  judge.  Circumstances  had  rendered 
necessary  the  immediate  union  for  which  Herbert 
had  sued,  and  of  which  he  had  already  that  day 
spoken  to  her  through  her  humble  but  maternal 
friend.  As  her  husband  alone  could  Herbert  give 
her  that  protection  which  her  present  condition 
required  ;  and  though  Violet  thought  with  glow- 
ing disdain  of  her  reputation^  her  honour,  de- 
pending one  iota  upon  the  casual  breath,  whether 
of  praise  or  calumny^  she  also  keenly  felt  what 
was  due  to  herself.  After  a  silence^of  some 
length,  she  said : — 

^'  I  have  not  yet  spoken  all  that  is  in  my  heart. 
I  came  to  say,  that  without  your  approbation  I 
will  never  marry  Mr  Herbert,  but  on  one 
condition." 

"  You  are  a  noble-minded,  sensible  creature ; 
and  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  admire  your  spirit 
and  understanding,"  interrupted  the  somewhat 
hasty,  and  delighted  lady ;  "  but  do  tell  me 
all  that  is  in  your  heart.  Sunshine  and  peace 
must  soon  gladden  it,  if  your  conduct  is  what  I 

expect.    You  give  up  Charles" 

"  Alas,  madam,  do  not  try  me  too  far.  To« 
day  Mr  Herbert  has  let  me  know,  through  Mis- 
tress  Linton,  that  at  all  hazards,  and  for  reasons 
which  ought  to  make  him  tenfold  more  dear  to 
me,  he  desires  our  immediate  union.  The  only 
friend  I  have  in  this  great  city — a  humble,  but  a 
sincere  and  affectionate  one — ^says  that,  in  the 
painful  circumstances  that  have  arisen,  I  owe  it 
to  myself,  and  as  the  woman  honoured  by  Mr 
Herbert's  choice,  to  consent ;  for"  and  Violet 
reddened  with  proud  shame ;  and  with  the  beau- 
tiful scorn,  which  gave  a  new  and  higher  char, 
acter  to  her  lovely  face,  continued — *'  They  say 

that  I  eloped  with  Mr  Herbert ;  that  I But 

I  cannot  further  degrade  myself  by  explanation- 
Will  you,  madam,  his  mother,  be  my  protector ; 
or  does  honour  plead  with  love  for  our  immedi- 
ate marriage  ?" 

Mrs  Herbert^-a  woman  of  warm  and  generous 
sensibilities,  though  too  much  under  the  con- 
ventional influences  to  which  fashionable  society, 
more  or  less,  bends  all  its  members,  and  to 
which  a  strong  attachment  had,  for  the  time, 
made,  as  she  fancied,  her  son  unwisely  superior 
-—was  now  greatly  affected.  With  fervent  ad- 
miration,  she  clasped  in  her  arms  the  girl  who 
made  this  proposition,  saying  affectionately-*- 

"  Noble  creature !  yes,  I  will  be  your  pro- 
tector, against  this  and  every  base  infamy.  Wei. 
come  to  my  home  and  bosom  !  If  any  woman, 
save  Laura  Temple,  could  deserve  my  Charles, 
it  is  you,  sweet  Violet !  You  see  I  have  already 
learned  your  pretty  name*  What  a  load  you 
have  taken  from  my  heart,  in  restoring  my  son 
to  me.  It  is  death  to  me  to  quarrel  with 
Charles." 


Violet  oould  not  fully  participate  in  all  these 
raptures ;  yet,  many  humiliating  apprehenaioni 
were  allayed  by  this  frank  offer  of  an  honoiurabls 
and  safe  asylum  ;  and  the  soothing  idea  that,  by 
her  means,  Herbert  was  reconciled  to  hit  best 
friend,  promised  to  spread  peace  in  the  boBom  in 
which  hope  was,  probably,  not  yet  quite  eztiih 
guished. 

Mrs  Herbert  was  not  a  woman  to  do  snythin; 
by  halves,  where  her  affections  were  interested. 
An  earthquake  in  the  Regent's  Park  would  not 
have  surprised  Jenkins  more  than  the  order 
given  to  her  that  the  housemaid  should  prepare 
a  paxticular  chamber  described,  for  her  gneet ; 
and  that  Jenkins  should  accommodate  her  from 
Mrs  Herbert's  wardrobe  with  whatever  she  re- 
quired for  the  night.  Mrs  Herbert's  next  and 
most  pleasant  duty  was  to  extend  the  olire 
branch  to  her  son,  with  which  she  proposed  im. 
mediately  sending  forth  Mistrese  Marion  to  the 
Albany.  The  missive  intrusted  to  this  faithful 
emissary,  bore  the  important  tidings  that  Violet 
was  safe  under  the  roof  of  the  writer,  where  she 
was  to  remain  for  the  present  as  the  guest  of 
Mrs  Herbert,  and  probably  afterwards  as  her 
companion.  "  All  was  forgiven,  forgotten;  all 
would  be  arranged :  let  the  past  be  buried  in 
oblivion :"  yet  Charles  was  delicately  infonned, 
that  it  was  expected  he  was  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  tfi  accompany  the  Earl  of  Tarbert  to 
Germany,  and  that  the  preparations  were  in  s 
forward  state.  By  the  promptitude  of  the  soli- 
citor, the  fracas  with  Sir  George  Lees  had  been 
hushed  up  without  getting  into  the  newspapers, 
and  pecuniary  matters  would  soon  be  in  train  for 
arrangement. 

Not  finding  Herbert  at  his  chambers.  Mistress 
Marion,  having  left  the  note  with  his  servant^ 
returned  to  her  own  house,  where  she  found  him 
in  the  act  of  coming  down  stairs  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  gain  admission* 

^'  The  bonny  bird  is  flown  away,  Maister 
Charles/'  said  Marion,  with  an  air  of  mirth  that 
shewed  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm;  for  Herbert 
did  look  alarmed:  "  and  where  has  she  lighted, 
think  ye  ?  but  I'll  give  ye  three  guesses  for  that** 

**  Miss  Hamilton  cannot  have  been  so  unkind 
as  to  h*ave  set  off  for  Jersey,  without  even  seeing 
me,"  said  he,  ''  after  the  serious  message  whidi 
i  am  sure  you  delivered  to  her." 

"  Na— no  just  so  far.  What  wad  ye  think 
if  she  had  flown  over  tower  and  tree,  mast  and 
steeple,  to  find  a  cozy  mother-nest  wi'  ane  Mrs 
Herbert  i'  the  Regent's  Park/' 

"  You  do  not  mean  it,  Marion  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  in  good  troth  do  I ;  that's  a  ent 
aboon  the  common,  is  it  no  Maieter  Charles? 
To  think  of  Miss  Violet  casting  her  glamonr 
ower  Mrs  Herbert  as  weel  as  ower  you  and  nO) 
which  was  mair  easy  and  natural !" 

"It  looks  witchery  indeed,"  replied  Herbert, 
with  animation.  <<  If  I  could  believe  this,  it  would 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men.  My  mother,  if 
she  once  know,  cannot  fail  to  love  Violet — pre* 
judice  must  give  way.  Bhe  has  already,  tbes, 
felt  Violet's  fascinations?" 
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**  She  is  there  sure  enougb^  billeted  in  your 
tin  chauniiner ;  I'm  no  just  so  sure  though  that 
ail  ifl  to  end  fair  at  ance,  like  the  peacock  tail  of 
ftold  ballant  or  play-book ;  though  ao  far  so  good. 
Bat  to  think  of  the  high  spirit  of  the  bit  gentle 
ereatare,  for  as  backward  and  diffident  as  she  is 
of  her  nature.  Ye'U  ne'er  ken  what  spirit  is  in 
some  lassies  till  they  are  tried.  Now  she  may 
defy  the  Cripps  and  Crimps.^— The  dandy  dyvour^ 
the  gleed  son,  was  after  Miss  Violet  this  fore- 
noon. The  auld  ane  is  in  Whitecross  prison,  they 
tell  me." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  gave  the  fellow  his  er- 
rand for  his  pains, — or  a  warm  reception." 

"  What  think  ye  I  should  have  done,  Maister 
Charles  ?  for^  I  dare  say^  Miss  Violet  thinks  me 
an  auld  randy !" 

**  Kicked  him  down  stairs,  in  the  first  place/' 
replied  Herbert,  laughing. 

"Atweel!  and  1  hae  done  many  a  worse  turn 
in  my  time ;  and  I'm  able  for  this  too  if  I  am 
rexed  and  made  fractious." 

Herbert  laughed.  The  report  of  Jack's  at- 
tempt helped  to  reconcile  him  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  finding  Violet  here^  and  made  him 
the  more  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  her  security, 
which  had  indeed  removed  a  load  from  his  mind. 
He  waa  damped  again,  for  what  so  fluctuating  as 
a  lover's  moods,  when,  in  answer  to  his  warm 
ezpreesion  of  thanks  to  Mistress  Linton  for  her 
unceasing  kindness,  before  hastily  taking  leave  to 
proceed  to  the  Regent's  Park,  that  sagacious  old 
woman  advised  him  to  go  home  first  and  read  his 
mother's  letter. 

*'  I'm  no  just  sure  that  its  i'  the  bond  that  you 
are  to  gang  courtin'  under  that  leddy's  roof, 
thoogh  she  has  kindly  ta'en  in  the  young  orphan 
fentlswoman,  maybe  to  keep  her  out  o*  harm's 
way,  Ye'U  no  find  Mrs  Herbert  sae  simple  a 
hody  as  me  wi'  young  folk ;  and  indeed,  Maister 
Charles,  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  I  could  not  either 
been  having  young  gallants  like  you  coming  about 
my  qniet  house.  It  might  hae  gotten  a  single 
maiden  like  me  a  light  name  in  the  gate-end." 
And  Marion  laughed  off  the  imagined  sharp 
point  of  her  jest. 

"  You  know  the  nature  of  my  present  errand. 
I  had  fondly  hoped  that  Violet,  situated  as  we 
ue,  would  have  been  mine  with  all  the  despatch 
which  the  forms  of  marriage  permit.  This  was 
the  object  of  my  present  visit,  as  much  as  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  guedt  and  you." 

"  Nae  doubt  there  is  great  pleasure  to  a  young 
(T^ntleman  in  coming  to  see  an  auld  wife  like  me. 
However,  that's  all  past :  new  lairds  new  laws, 
Maister  Charles.  Since  Miss  Violet  is  in  the 
good  custody  and  ward  where  we  would  both 
best  like  to  see  her,  that  may  aiblins  make  a  total 
change  of  views;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  delay  of 
measures." 

This  was  msant  for  a  fishing  observation ;  but 
Herbert  either  failed  to  perceive  its  drift,  or 
vu  not  disposed  to  be  communicative.  He 
went  away;  and  Mistress  Marion,  after  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  this  eventful  day,  upon  the 
whole,  njoieed  at  the  turn  which  matters  had 


taken  with  her  beloved  nursling ;  yet  somewhat 
disappointed  that  her  nice  French  bed,  her  un. 
corked  pint  of  Sherry,  and  other  domestic  ar« 
rangements  and  festive  preparations  had  gone  for 
nothing ;  sat  down  to  her  "  refreshin  cop  o'  tea^" 
and  thus  soliloquized  or  addressed  her  constant 
confidante,  who  purred  up  to  her  side. 

''Aweel,  pussie  lass,  there  is  no  saying  how 
all  this  may  turn  out  yet  for  our  poor  young 
leddy.  She's  a  lang-draughted,  up-setting  wo* 
man  that's  gotten  the  young  thing  into  her 
clutches.  I  am  far  from  either  saying  or  think, 
ing  ill  of  her :  but  she  compassed  her  ain  ends  wi* 
the  faither,  and  maybe  will  no  speed  less  ill  wi' 
the  son  ;  and  what  comes  of  our  bonny  orphant 
lassie  then,  pussie,  my  woman  ?  Oh,  she'll  just 
tyne  heart  a'thegither,  poor  dear  bairn.  Ay,  ye 
may  '  mewl'  Are  ye  wae  for  her,  or  are  ye 
sayin'  we'll  get  her  back  to  oursels  yet  ?  And 
blithe  would  we  be,  pussie ;  but  I'll  no  just  say 
that  Miss  Violet  would  think  an  auld  wife  and 
her  cat,  let  us  do  our  best  for  her,  equal  to 
Maister  Charles,  for  her  gudeman,  and  her  ain 
fireside.  'Deed  I  wish  she  had  just  bidden  still 
wi'  us^  and  we  had  made  a  waddin  o't.  Ay,  ye'll 
set  up  your  back  and  muau  at  that,  ye  sly  lim* 
mer?"  And  here  Marion  fondly  and  briskly 
caressed  her  pet. 

"  Na,  I'll  ne'er  believe  but  that  beast  kens 
every  word  I  say,"  continued  Mistress  Marion, 
who  often  found  an  escape  for  brooding  thought, 
a  safety  valve,  in  such  confidences  and  communi- 
cations to  her  cat  as  the  above.  There  was, 
however,  one  resolution  which  she  neither  told 
the  cat  nor  her  own  left  hand.  This  was,  early 
next  morning,  and  at  her  own  risk,  to  discharge 
the  debt  to  Madame  Ramsden,  the  milliner ;  the 
true  history  of  which  Violet  had  told  her  as  they 
hurried  to  Mrs  Herbert's,  and  which  Marion  felt 
almost  as  a  personal  stigma,  and  a  national  dis- 
grace— something  that  concerned  the  honour  of 
Scotland.  Violet  had  made  a  similar  communi- 
cation to  Mrs  Herbert ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
explained  and  apologized  for  the  impertinent 
liberty  which  the  zealous  Mike  Twig  had,  with- 
out any  authority  from  her,  taken  in  sending 
her  trunks  into  Mrs  Herbert's  premises  without 
the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  owner. 

How  trivial  appeared  those  petty  circum. 
stances,  which  had  given  her  hostess  so  unfa- 
vourable an  impression  of  her  character,  when 
thus  accounted  for.  Mrs  Herbert  was  too  much 
ashamed  of  her  uncharitable  suspicions  to  ac- 
knowledge them. 

Jenkins,  when  that  night  undressing  her  lady, 
attempted  to  revive  the  tale  of  the  trunks,  and 
received  a  sharp  check  for  her  pains ;  though, 
on  a  subsequent  morning,  when  she  maliciously 
informed  her  mistress  that  the  bill  to  the  im- 
portunate milliner  had  been  settled  by  an  anony^ 
moui  friend,  as  she  emphatically  termed  Mrs 
Linton,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mrs 
Herbert  look  disturbed.  Mrs  Herbert  could  not 
doubt  that  the  ^^  anonymous  friend"  was  Charles, 
or  some  agent  of  his.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
trifle  to  what  she  had  already  encountered  from 
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the  same  cauM)  and  had  still  to  meet,  before  her 
schemes  were  placed  on  a  fair  footing,  and  the 
desire  of  her  soul  was  accomplished.  In  the 
meanwhile,  nothing  was  so  pressing  as  Herbert's 
departure  from  England.  That  effectedj  and 
his  transient  boyish  passion  kept  from  the  know, 
ledge  of  Lady  Laura,  there  was  no  obstacle  that 
time  and  management  might  not  remove. 

Deeming  it  prudent  to  prevent  all  unneoessary 
intercourse  between  her  step-son  and  her  pro- 
togee,  Mrs  Herbert  anticipated  the  expected 
visit  of  Charles  by  driving  at  a  very  early  hour 
to  his  lodgings. 

Charles  was  as  much  delighted  as  surprised  by 
her  appearance,  of  which  he,  however,  suspected 
one  motive ;  and  yet  once  more  to  see  in  radi- 
ant good-humour  the  face  which  had  never  been 
turned  on  him  save  with  kindness  and  affection- 
ate frankness  until  yesterday,  filled  him  with 
sincere  joy. 

^'  How  gracious,  dearest  mother,  to  bring  me 
your  forgiveness  yourself :  let  me  hope  that  our 
first,  and  surely  last,  misunderstanding  is  for  ever 
past." 

"  Past  for  ever,  Charles  1"  replied  the  lady, 
as  they  cordially  shook  hands.  *'  It  is,  I  assure 
you,  no  such  light  matter  to  be,  for  a  whole  day, 
angry  and  vexed  with  one  I  love,  as  to  make  me 
long  for  the  renewal  of  misunderstsnding." 

*'  Then,  now  that  we  are  friends  again,  let  me 
confess  that  I  was  rash  and,  perhaps,  petulant 
the  other  day  ;  but  remember,  dear  mother,  how 
I  had  been  chafed,  how  tortured  by  one  thing  or 
another.  I  was  at  this  moment  on  the  eve  of 
hastening  to  you^  when  your  kindness  prevented 
me.— Violet" 

'*  I  had  so  much  to  say  and  do  that  I  was  up 
betimes  to-day,  and  resolved  to  see  what  kind 
of  bachelor  housekeeping  you  hold.  May  I  beg 
some  breakfast  from  you,  while  we  talk  seriously 
of  very  serious  business." 

"  If  I  could  hope  my  servant  might  satisfy 
such  a  gourtnet-^i  hope  there  is  no  feminine  to 
that  French  noun—such  a  gourmet  in  coffee  as 
you  are." 

"  Robert,  ma'am,  begs  to  know  if  the  carrisge 
ii  to  go  home  or  to  wait,"  said  Herbert's  servant, 
entering. 

<'  To  wait,  by  all  means.  I  mean  immediately 
to  carry  you  to  kiss  hands,  Charles;" — and  Charles 
suddenly  reddened  from  the  delicious  idea  to 
which  the  words  gave  rise ;— <'  to  ki€9  hands"  she 
continued,  "  at  Earl  Tarbert's,  upon  your  ap. 
pointment, — or  your  selection,  should  I  rather 
say?  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  courtesy,  nay, 
of  an  act  of  real  and  substantial  kindness  in  the 
Earl,  which  should  not  be  delayed  for  a  moment. 
I  could  name  twenty  most  eligible  young  men, 
who,  with  their  families,  would  have  been  de- 
lighted had  they  your  good  fortune."  Mrs  Her- 
bert did  not  fail  to  interpret  aright  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  glow,  and  as  sudden  pallor,  which 
overspread  the  telUtale  countenance  of  her  son, 
though  it  was  not  her  cue  to  notice  these  symp- 
toms. **  That  GM'emony  over,"  she  continued, 
''we  must  drive  to  my  solicitor's.    I  shall  not 


know  an  hour  of  peace  until  you  are  free  of  ersry 
paltry  embarrassment.  With  the  preparations 
for  your  journey  I  wholly  charge  myself;  though 
the  Earl  must  be  my  oounseller  and  guide  in  the 
necessary  and  the  becoming." 

Herbert  saw  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  Honour- 
able employment  he  had  often  longed  for ;  and 
now  the  exigences  of  his  fortune,  his  deep  aud 
pressing  pecuniary  involvements,  so  much  in« 
creased  by  what  he  had  undertaken  for  Profesior 
Cripps,  and  in  order  to  Violet's  release,  made 
employment  more  necessary  than  ever;  though 
his  immediate  revenue  as  an  attachi  certainly 
afforded  no  prospect  of  extricating  himself  without 
the  liberal  assistance  of  Mrs  Herbert.  That  vas 
given  so  frankly,  so  cordially,  so  delicately,  and 
yet  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  the  fond 
and  happy  unfelt  sacrifice  of  a  mother  for  her 
darling  son,  that  Charles  could  no  more  speak 
his  gratitude  than  stop  the  impetuous  current  of 
her  generosity,  or  thwart  her  strong  self-vili 
in  fixing  his  destiny. 

"  I  offer  you  carU  blanche,  my  dearest  Charles; 
only  let  us  be  friends ;  nor  shall  i  now  say  one 
word  about  Laura  Temple.  I  know  whnt  else 
you  would  say ;  you  know  I  hold  the  key  to  your 
thoughts.  Miss  Hamilton  is  safe  under  my  pro- 
tection ;  no  ill  can  happen  to  her,  1  assure  yoo. 
Dame  Linton  and  I  for  that,  against  all  the 
Crippses  in  Christendom!  She  is,  indeed,  a  sveet, 
pretty  creature ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  after  you 
are  gone  abroad,  and  we  are  left  to  ourselres, 
I  shall  become  very  fond  of  her.  At  all  events, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  she  forfeit  my  friend- 
ship." 

*'  I  feel  your  kindness  to  Violet  more,  a  thou- 
sand times  more,  than  were  it  shewn  to  myself/' 
replied  Herbert,  warmly.  ''  The  assurance  that 
she  is  safe  under  your  care^*a  member  of  your 
family — makes  what  yesterday  looked  so  for- 
midable— ^nay,  so  impossible— comparatively  easy 
to  me;  but  I  must,  indeed  I  must,  first  coo- 
verse  with  Violet.  Without  her  approbation,  it 
is  my  happiness  to  think  that  I  have  no  longer  a 
right  to  fix  upon  any  course  of  life  which  she 
may  not  prefer,  and  which  may,  for  a  long 
period,  divide  us,  and  delay  the  hopes  1  so  lately 
and  fondly  cheriahed." 

Mrs  Herbert  frowned  and  hemmed  continu- 
ously for  a  second  or  two,  stirred  her  coffee,  and 
subdued  her  temper. 

"  Miss  Hamilton  has  constituted  me,  so  fsr  as 
depends  on  her,  the  arbiter  of  your  fate,  Charles. 
I  would  ill  discharge  the  task  I  have  uodertskea 
if  I  failed  to  give  you  both  what  I  consider  the 
best  counsel.  Are  you  ready  to  aooonpaay  mt 
toEarlTarbert*s?" 

'^  As  bis  seoretary,  grateful  for  his  kindness, 
and  anxious  to  shew  my  sense  of  it  by  the  sesloos 
discharge  of  my  duty,  Yee  ;  as  the  humble  saitor 
of  his  daughter,  Ne\  highly  as  I  esteem  Lady 
Laura  Temple,  and  amply  as  I  understand  you 
have  endowed  her." 

''  Charles,  and  do  you  blame  me  for  that  ?" 
replied  Mrs  Herbert,  colouring  violently,  and 
then  turning  very  pale«    '^  X  may  have  been  rash; 
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I  may  hav6  been  misled  by  my  anxioue  fears  for 
you,  by  my  strong  affection  for  you,  supreme 
over  erery  other  feeling.  I  had^  indeed,  some 
eau0e,  you  will  allow,  to  imagine  this  poor  girl 
a  very  different  person  from  what  1  hope  to  find 
her," 

*'  Wliat  you  already  know  and  believe  her/'  said 
Herberti  firmly.  "  But  pardon  me  for  the  un- 
generous allusion  I  ventured  to  make  just  now. 
I  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  what  has  passed ; 
lat  not  alone  beeause  it  leaves  me  a  very  poor 
mao :  your  fortune  was  your  own  to  dispose  of  at 
your  pleasure." 

"  My  fortune  was  mine  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  my  husband's  beloved  son, 
—of  my  dearest  Charles.  If  I  have  failed,  the 
heavier  punishment  is  mine ;  but  we  will  say  no 
more  of  this;  come*'- 

"Dearest  mother,  let  us  understand  each 
other.  I  am  ready  to  purchase  your  protection 
for  my  poor  Violet  at  any  price  consistent  with 
honour,  and  what  I  owe  to  her  and  to  my  own 
happiness.  Ask  no  more.  Why  should  those  so 
dear  to  me  be  divided  ?  You  will  learn  to  love 
her." 

Nay,  Charles,  I  will  neither  ask  nor  accept 
more.  Is  not  even  the  very  step  you  condemn 
a  proof  of  how  dear  your  honour  and  happiness 
are  to  me." 

ilad  Mrs  Herbert  said,  'f  yonr  worldly  exalt- 
ation," Charles  had  probably  fancied  the  phrase 
more  correct ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

They  drove  away  in  somewhat  forced  good  spi- 
rits; and,  to  ward  off  graver  discussions,  Mrs 
Herbert  gave  an  amusing  or  burlesque  account 
of  the  circorostances  attending  the  ejection  of 
the  Cripps  family  from  Mr  6huffleton's  house, 
and  the  doings  of  Mike  Twig,  from  what  she 
called  **  Jenkins'  edition."  This  brought  them 
to  the  end  of  their  drive,  when  the  graceful 
mother  and  grateful  son  expressed  their  warm 
and  united  thanks  to  the  gracious  Earl ;  and 
vithoat  seeing  the  dreaded  Lady  Laura,  who, 
they  were  told  by  her  father,  was  engaged  in  or- 
dering preliminary  arrangements  for  the  journey. 
Mrs  Herbert,  on  that  day  choosing  to  see  no  one 
at  her  own  house,  then  drove  with  her  son  into 
the  city.  The  engagements  under  which  Charles 
had  first  and  last  come  for  Professor  Cripps,  and, 
latterly,  for  the  redemption  of  Violet,  amounted 
to  a  sum  which  made  the  solicitor  look  grave, 
and  which  did  not  improve  the  spirits  or  animate 
the  ulk  of  any  of  the  party.  The  lady  made  one 
condition,  the  delicacy  of  which  Charles  warmly 
appreciated,  though  the  motive  might  be  double ; 
it  was  that  she  personally,  and  not  her  son,  should 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  indemnifying 
Cripps  for  his  pupil  forfeiting  her  engagementa. 
This  was  now  formally  done,  so  far  as  depended 
on  her;  and  Mrs  Herbert  gaily  whispered — 
"Now  Mademoiselleismy 'prentice;  but  don't  look 
dismal,  Charles ;  I  do  not  mean,  like  MrsBrown- 
rigg,  to  starve  her  to  death,  and  lock  her  up  in 
the  coal-hole ;  so  I  shall  go  home  and  give  her 
some  dinner.  I  have  been  such  an  early  stirrer  to- 
day, that  1  believe  I  must  shut  my  doors  against  ^ 


all  the  world  to-night,  even  Lady  Laura,  and 
rest  myself.  You  also  Charles  have  enough  to 
do" 
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Then  I  shall  only  present  myself  at  yonr 
breakfast  table  to-morrow  morning,  though  to. 
night  I  had  hoped"' 

Mrs  Herbert  broke  away,  affecting  not  to 
hear.  On  returning  home,  she  found  her  "  ap« 
prentice"  looking  anxious  and  melancholy.  The 
excitement  of  her  enthusiastic  resolve  had  subsided 
with  Violet,  though  her  judgment  approved  what 
she  had  done;  and  the  continued  absence  of 
Charles — whose  name  Mrs  Herbert,  talking  gaily 
of  fifty  things  during  dinner,  never  once  men* 
tioned — filled  her  with  uneasiness  and  v^gue 
apprehension,  increasing  as  the  evening  fled,  and 
he  did  not  appear.  Mrs  Herbert,  after  a  time, 
seemed  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  and 
pleaded  fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  retiring  early  ; 
having,  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  which  they 
spent  together,  dexterously  defeated  every  little 
scheme  which  her  guest  devised  for  leading 
to  more  particular  conversation,  until,  as  they 
shook  hands  to  say  good  night,  she  hastily  said 
— "  I  have  seen  my  son ;  we  are  the  beat  of 
friends." 

On  the  first  night  spent  under  this  roof,  Violet 
had  been  almost  happy ;  but  now,  on  retiring, 
she  wept  without  restraint,  and  almost  wished 
herself  back  with  her  humble  friends  in  Jersey, 
and  far  away  from  this  proud  lady,  who  cer- 
tainly treated  her  with  politeness,  nay,  marked 
kindness,  but  with  neither  confidence  nor  sym- 
pathy ;  and  with  whom  she  was  probably  to  be 
considered,  while  Herbert  remained  in  England, 
as  a  kind  of  state  prisoner.  And  was  he  to 
leave  England,  on  the  destination  to  which  the 
waiting-maid  had  alluded,  and  in  society  fatal  to 
her  hopes  ?  Leave  England,  perhaps,  without 
one  word  of  farewell !  True,  she  had  voluntarily 
taken  those  decided  measures  pointed  out  by  » 
high  and  pure  sense  of  what  was  right,  and 
which  had,  in  gaining  for  her  the  protection  qi 
Mra  Herbert,  also  rescued  her  from  a  painful 
and  embarrassing  position,  and  restored  him  to 
his  mother's  favour;  but  at  what  a  pr^^e  w^M 
this  accomplished — that  of  the  happiness  of  her 
whole  future  life  I 

Violet  went  to  bed  in  a  state  of  great  nervous 
depression ;  which,  when  another  tedious  dny 
had  elapsed — like  the  last,  spent  in  solitude- 
became  anxious,  torturing  misery. 

On  the  third  morning,  Mrs  Herbert  could  not 
help  noticing  how  ill  her  young  inmate  looked  ; 
and,  by  many  little  unobtrusive  attentions,  she 
attempted  to  cheer  her.  "  Poor  little  thing," 
thought  that  lady,  giving  a  half  sigh  to  certain 
tender  though  faint  reminisoences ;  ^*  I  know 
what  she  is  suffering,  and  can  pity  a  love-lorn 
damsel.  Woman's  lot  is  on  her :  to  suffer  and 
pine  in  secret — to  fancy  she  is  to  be  a  wretch 
for  ever — to  gradually  forget — to  become  re- 
signed— to  form  new  hopes — to  indulge  more 
aspiring  wishes  and  views — to  make  an  ambi- 
tious, if  not  a  mercenary  marriage — to  have  a 
carriage-^ a  certain  rank  in  society-— to  be*  09 
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the  whole^  if  not  a  Happy^  yet  a  tolerably  satis- 
fied woman." 

As  they  sat  together,  at  work,  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  at  erery  knock  and  at 
every  ring  Violet  would  half  start  and,  chang- 
ing colour,  betray  her  thoughts.  There  was  one 
loud,  prolonged  knock,  which  Mrs  Herbert  could 
not  mistake. 

''The  Tarberts,  my  dear,"  whispered  she. 
''  Perhsps  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to  you  to  see 
company.  I  fear  you  are  rather  nervous  this 
morning.  I  am  keeping  you  too  cloie  a  prisoner ; 
but,  next  week,  when  my  friends  are  gone,  and 
my  time  is  more  at  my  own  disposal" 

Violet  becoming  very  pale,  could  but  bow,  and 
glide  tottering  away  into  the  back  drawing- 
room,  whence  she  hoped  to  escape  up  stairs 
without  encountering  the  visiters.  Did  Charles 
accompany  them  ?  but  what  to  her  did  this  sig. 
nify.  Had  she  not  renounced  him ;  promised  that, 
without  his  mother's  approbation,  they  should 
never  meet;  that  she  would  hold  no  corres- 
pondence  with  him.  Love  is  not  remarkable 
for  consistency ;  and  Violet  once  more  almost  re- 
pented what  she  had  done,  and  fairly  wished  her- 
self back  in  Marion  Linton's  attic.  She  feared  she 
had  been  rash ;  and  was  even  so  unjust  as  to  in- 
dulge the  idea  that  her  protectress  had  out- 
witted her,  and  taken  an  unhandsome  advantage 
of  her  complicated  distress.  Her  reason  rebuked 
this  injustice  of  feeling,  but  without  mitigating 
her  mental  anguish. 

The  visiters  remained  much  beyond  the  time 
of  an  ordinary  morning  call.  When  they  went 
away,  Mrs  Herbert  sought  her  young  guest; 
delicately  avoided  noticing  her  evident  misery, 
and  proposed  a  drive,  to  which  Violet  passively 
consented.  Before,  however,  they  could  set  off, 
Mrs  Herbert  was  again  occupied  with  unexpected 
business.  During  dinner  she  looked  abstracted, 
and,  Violet  fancied,  cold  ;  and  when  the  servants 
had  withdrawn,  taking  Violet's  hand  within  her 
own,  she  said,  with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness — 

'^  My  sweet  guest  does  net  repent  the  con- 
ditions of  our  agreement,  or  the  step  which  has 
raised  her  so  high  in  my  esteem  ?" 

The  silent  trickling  tears  were  no  satisfactory 
answer,  nor  yet  the  faltering — 

**  I  never  can  repent  what  is  best  for  Mr  Her- 
bert." 

"  Mr  Herbert  has  got  it  into  his  head,  my 
dear,  that  you  do  not  know  your  own  mind — an 
opinion  which  men  are  too  apt  to  form  of  ladies. 
Will  you  do  me  the  justice  to  set  him  right,  so 
far  as  say  that  all  that  has  occurred  between  us 
haa  been  the  dictate  of  your  own  understanding. 
You  must  write  yourself,  and  explain  exactly  how 
we  stand.  Every  hour  just  now  is  most  precious  to 
Charles ;  and  I  have  promised,  since  less  will  not 
do,  that  he  shall  know  your  mind  from  your  own 
hand.  Let  me  recapitulate ; — ^but  I  do  not  need ; 
the  fate  of  Charles  is  in  your  power.  Miss  Ha- 
milton, and  I  rely  upon  your  excellent  principles 
and  generous  feelings  ;  so  infinitely  above  those 
of  an  ordinary  love- sick  damsel,  so  worthy  of  a 
Bpble  and  intelligent  woman/' 


Violet  heard  this  unmerited  praise  in  isIeDee ; 
and,  with  downcast  eyes,  while  Mrs  Heibert  took 
a  strange  delight, — a  pleasure  analogous  to  that 
of  an  enthusiastic  chemist  engaged  in  some  de- 
licate new  process,  or  of  an  anatomist  in  a  mi- 
nute dissection, — in  watching  the  play  of  her  fea* 
tures  and  her  proceedings,  as,  with  an  absent  aifi 
she  arranged  the  writing  materials,  and  vacantly 
held  the  pen— -her  busy  and  painful  thoughts  ht 
distant. 

At  last,  on  Mrs  Herbert  rising  and  approaching 
her,  she  was  roused  to  present  duty :— *'  What 
shtdl  I  write,  madam  ?" 

<^  That  I  cannot  dictate." 

Violet  made  several  attempts  to  write ;  com- 
mencing with  saying  what  she  felt  to  be  ehilling, 
and  far  too  little,  and  as  uniformly  ending  with  so 
many  more  "  last  words,"  gushes  of  passionsto 
feeling,  as  to  go  much  farther  on  the  other  side. 
At  last  the  note,  which  Mrs  Herbert  declined 
reading,  was  sealed  and  despatched ;  and  then 
Mrs  Herbert,  to  beguile  her  thoughts,  kindly 
begged  for  the  Scotch  ballad  which  Violet  had 
sung  to  her  on  the  former  day.  It  was  an  un- 
lucky choice ;  and  Violet,  choking'  in  the  effort  to 
proceed,  at  last,  in  good  earnest,  ''  Let  the  tean 
downfa' for  Jock  o'Hazledean;"  and  Mrs  Herbert 
quietly  kissing  her  brow,  and  whispering  a  few 
soothing  words,  kindly  left  her  to  herself.  She 
remained  for  an  hour  afterwards  seated  on  the 
same  chair,  and  in  the  same  wofal  mood,  when 
her  heart  leapt  to  the  sudden  voice  of  Herbert 
talking  in  passionate  tones  to  hia  mother  in  the 
front  drawing-room,  ere  he  burst  upon  her,  hold- 
ing her  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Faithless,  cruel  girl !  can  you  thus  forsske 
me  ?  My  mother  is  right.  Had  you  ever  loved 
me  as  I  fancied,  you  could  not  now  forsake  me 
thus." 

Without  attempting  to  explain — ^withontrigbt- 
ly  comprehending  what  was  said,  she  spninf 
forward,  and  rushed  into  his  arms;  and  Mrs  Her- 
bert^ who  had  followed  him,  became  the  mient 
and  affected  witness  of  the  passionate  embrace 
which  gave  them  back  to  each  other. 

**  O  Charles,  I  feared  you  would  never,  never 
come  !"  was  Violet's  low  exclamation;  but,  seeing 
Mrs  Herbert,  she  shrunk  back ;  while  Herbert, 
clasping  her  waist,  gently  held  her. 

"  Then,  dearest  Violet,  you  have  wished  for 
me?  while  this  cruel  letter  P  But  I  knew  it  was 
not  you,  not  to  yourself  I  owe  this." 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  is  this  fair  to  me?"  cried  Mrs 
Herbert,  angrily  and  sternly ;  ''  is  this  hononra- 
ble  dealing ;  is  this  what  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  you  ?" 

<<0  no,  no  ;  pardon  and  pity  me!  I  am  very 
wretched :  but  I  will  do  all  you  will,  all  I  ought. 
Charles,  we  must  not  meet  again,  that  I  kaow; 
though,  when  I  saw  you,  I  forgot  all ;— but  that 
is  all  past." 

''This,  then,  is  to  be  a  last  interriew,"  said 
Mrs  Herbert,  mildly,  and  commanding  herselff 
and  advancing.  "  Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  letter 
—-her  own  spontaneous  letter,  which  1  have  not 
even  read— has,  I  presume,  communicated  her 
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jedslon  to  you.  Be  anured,  her  decision  is  un- 
biasied  by  me.  Is  it  right,  Charles,  is  it  gener- 
008,  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain  upon  her  ?  From 
yoa,  Violet,  I  expect  more  firmness  and  self- 
eommand,"  continued  the  lady,  turning  to  Violet. 
"^  You  have  gained  that  place  in  my  esteem  and 
affection,  which  it  would  be  most  painful  to  my- 
self to  see  you  forfeit,  by  conduct  which  I  cannot 
approre.  In  you  I  have  found  the  duty  and  gra- 
titttde,  wanting  where  I  flattered  myself  my 
claims  to  both  were  much  stronger,  as  they  were 
of  much  older  date." 

*^Do  not  reproach  him,"  whispered  Violet. 
*''Twas  but  a  moment ;  never  again  will  you  be 
offended  in  this  way." 

^^  Forgive  me,  mother,  if  I  cannot  see  with 
Toar  eyes — feel  with  your  feelings.  Honour  and 
affection  alike  forbid  me  renouncing  the  hope— > 
the  claim  1  have  been  allowed.  Violet,  you  may 
gire  me  up  under  a  fatal  delusion — from  an  over- 
strained idea  of  duty,  or  from  pride  ;  but  I  can- 
not so  part  with  you,  while  I  am  happy  enough 
to  indulge  the  dear  hope  that  I  possess  your 
heart,  in  spite  of  your  pride." 

The  timid,  stealthy  glance  of  Violet^  the  soft 
presBure  of  the  hand  which  held  hers,  were  not 
ioct  upon  Mrs  Herbert,  even  whiie  the  blushing 
girl  tried  to  eztricateherself  from  her  lover  sclasp. 

"We  must  talk  apart,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  in 
a  haughty  tone.  '*  I  would  avoid  giving  pain 
to  one  whose  late  conduct  has  awakened  my 
highest  admiration.  I  know  that  Miss  Hamil- 
ton's firmness  will  be  found  equal  to  her  high 
eeose  of  womanly  dignity ;  that  sense  of  dignity 
which  forbids  any  young  lady  from  entering  a 
family  where^  though  not  undervalued,  she  may 
be  presumed  unwelcome." 

Violet  coloured  violently ;  and,  freeing  herself 
from  Herbert's  clasping  arm,  stood  erect  and 
alone. 

'<  Mother  !"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  ''  this 
is  too  much !" 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Hamilton,  if  the  per- 
tinacity of  this  young  man  betrays  me  into  rude- 
ness: this  is  not  a  topic  to  discuss  in  your  pre- 
sence: we  will  leave  you  for  a  little*  Mistress 
Linton  is,  I  believe,  waiting  to  see  you." 

Herbert  whispering—''  I  must  see  you  again, 
Violet ;  I  have  much  to  say  which  is  solely  for 
yoar  own  tar^"  followed  his  mother,  and  Marion 
was  ushered  in  to  witness  the  violent  burst  of 
lore,  pride,  and  sorrow,  which  could  not  be  re- 
pressed. 

*^  Hinny  sweet,  what  U  the  matter  ?  Is  it  the 
pnmd  step-dame  has  grieved  ye  ?  It  cannot  be 
the  young  gentleman :  I'll  never  believe  that  of 
him." 

'*  Believe  no  wrong  of  him— he  is  too  noble, 

too  good,  too  generous ;  and  I  am  the  veriest 

fool,  the  most  miserable  creature  that  breathes." 

** rU  no  hear  ye  say  that.  Miss  Violet :  dye 

ken,  hinny,  it's  a  sin !    Young,  and  healthy,  and 

bonny,  and  good,  and  weel-beloved  by  a  man 

like  him  with  whom  your  lot  is  cast !      Fye  for 

shame,  hinny  f    It  f>  a  sin,  as  I  make  bauld  to 
ttU  ye.    But,  hech !  they're  loud  i'  the  loan  i' 


the  next  room  !  Is  she  fly  tin*  on  poor  Maister 
Charles,  think  ye  }"  continued  Marion,  bending 
a  keenly  listening  ear,  until  the  angry  or  pas- 
sionate tones  of  Mrs  Herbert's  voice  were  lost 
in  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing,  which  made  Violet 
instinctively  rush  as  if  towards  her,  and  from 
delicacy,  as  instinctive,  hold  back  before  she  had 
opened  the  folding  doors.  The  voice  of  Charles 
was  heard  in  soothing  entreaty,  and  presently  all 
was  hushed;  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  Mrs  Herbert 
advanced,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  and 
said — 

'<  Miss  Hamilton,  my  son  craves  a  few  minutes 
conversation  with  you.  Violet,  I  feel  that  upon 
youl  may  rely." 

'^  I  have  said,  madam,  that,  without  your  ap« 
probation,  I  will  not  marry  Mr  Herbert,  nor  could 
he  wish  that  I  should  ;  that  I  will  hold  no  inter- 
course with  him  unsanctioned  by  you.  More  I 
cannot  promise."  And  her  eyes  turned  sadly  on 
Herbert. 

*'Mak  naerash  vows.  Miss  Violet,"  said  Marion, 
whispering  hurriedly;  "  come  under  nae  promise. 
She  dlsna  ken  her  ain  mind,  Maister  Charles; 
what  lassie  does  about  her  ain  marriage  ?  though, 
if  ye  ken  whereabout  the  young  heart  leans,  ye 
may  guess  the  rest ;  begging  your  pardon,  Mrs 
Herbert,  madam,  for  puttin'  in  my  oar.  But 
ne'er  ye  heed  her,  Maister  Charles,"  continued 
Marion,  whispering  him  soothingly  apart,  while 
Mrs  Herbert  led  Violet  to  a  distant  window  to 
breathe  her  wishes;  "ne'er  a  fear  but  she'll 
jump  at  ye  when  the  right  time  comes ;  sae  keep 
ye  a  calm  sough,  and  come  in  the  leddy's  will ; 
ye'll  see  how  Miss  Violet  will  win  round  her* 
When  she  was  but  a  bairn  she  could  hae  wiled 
the  laverock  frae  the  lifts:  and* a'  will  be  right 
enough  yet,  never  a  fear,  though  I'm  sure  I  pity 
ye  between  the  twa  leddies — between  love  and 
pride — ane  o'  them  being  far  mair  than  eneuch  to 
drive  a  man  daft." 

"  I  have  your  interest,  any  way,"  said  Her- 
bert, smiling. 

That  ye  have  heartily." 
And  if  it  should  be  possible,"  he  said,  very 
earnestly,  ''  that  when  I  am  far  away,  this  dear 
one  is  less  than  happy  where  she  is^-that,  in 
short,  any  untoward  event  should  arise — on  you 
I  am  sure  I  may  depend,  until  I  can  hasten  to 
her;  you,  at  least,  have  not  promised  not  to 
correspond  with  me." 

"  It's  no  that  like !  And  I  see  no  cause  Miss 
Violet  had  to  be  so  rash.  But  what,  now,  if 
'  out  o'  sight  out  o'  mind,'  and  some  ither  young 
leddy  should  wile  her  joe  frae  her?"  said  Marion, 
laughing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  fixing  her  keen 
grey- green  eyes  scrutinizingly  on  the  young 
man.  *'  It  might  he  what  she  would  deserve  for 
colloguin'  against  him ;  though  it  would  break 
the  poor  thing's  heart,  nevertheless." 

''  Do  you  fancy  Violet  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
easily  forgotten?"  said  Herbert,  gazing  with 
fond  admiration  on  his  beloved. 

"  That  do  I  no  I  for  where  saw  I  ever  her  mar- 
row, there  where  she  stands  ?  and  better  thap 
she'll  bonny.' 
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This  clandestine  talk  was  put  an  end  to  by 
Mrs  Herbert  calling  Mistress  Marion  to  come 
away  with  her,  and  leaving  Herbert  to  the  pri- 
vate interview  with  Violet>  for  which  he  had 
stipulated.  As  we  have  already  seen  but  too 
many  of  the  pranks  of  the  wicked  little  naked 
urchin  who  rules  the  world,  according  to  Marion, 
"  riding  on  a  goose,"  we  shall  merely  intimate 
that,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  Mrs  Herbert's 
pendule — and  the  watch  she  held  in  her  hand — 
in  ten  minutes  by  the  mental  calculatien  of 
Charles,  he  joined  his  mother,  and  was  in  more 
composed  if  not  high  spirits.  Violet  had  gone 
to  her  chamber,  sending  her  apology  by  him  for 
not  Appearing  any  more  that  night. 

'^  Now  I  am  ready  to  leave  England/*  said 
Herbert ;  *^  to  be  separated,  perhaps  for  years, 
from  all  that  is  and  ever  must  be  dearest  to  me. 
You  may  inform  the  Earl  of  Tarbert  that  I  am 
now  at  his  disposal;  though  I  would  prefer  the 
mail  coach,  and  the  company  of  my  own  thoughts, 
so  far  as  Dover,  to  making  one  in  his  retinue,  if 
that  could  be  accomplished." 

*^  Everything  shall  be  accomplished  that  is 
most  agreeable  to  you,"  replied  Mrs  Herbert. 
"  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  1  wish  to  detain 
you  until  the  last  moment.  At  Dover,  then, 
you  will  overtake  them. 

Charles  remained  to  a  tete-a-tete  supper  with 
his  step-mother ;  and  their  conversation  turned 
chiefly  on  necessary  pecuniary  arrangements,  and 
Mrs  Herbert's  plans  for  the  summer.  Let  us  thus 
leave  them,  and  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  our 
Talented  Family,  now  under  dire  eclipse. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Five  dreary  days  had  elapsed,  during  which 
Professor  Cryppes  had,  nearly  in  total  solitude, 
contemplated  the  rain.drops  through  the  dingy 
grated  window  of  a  spunging-house.  The  most 
mortifying  circumstance  to  himself,  attending 
his  arrest,  was,  that  it  was,  after  all,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  milkman,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
£17 :  8  :  2^,  which  Miss  Cripps  had  diverted  from 
its  proper  and  prudent  destination  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pair  of  earrings  and  bracelets,  most 
temptingly  ticketed  in  a  pawnbroker's  window 
at  only  jC18  :  18s.  The  arrest  had  been  the 
signal  for  revolt  among  all  the  already  alarmed 
tradesmen  ;  and  Cripps  was  now  the  prisoner  of 
butchers,  poulterers,  bakers,  harness-makers, 
&c.,  &c.  ^^  The  mere  canaille  tradesmen,"  as 
he  remarked ;  for  his  wine-merchants,  his  coach- 
builders,  his  musical  instrument  makers,  his 
booksellers,  were  all  persons  of  liberal  ideas; 
and,  it  is  certain  that  the  wary  and  wealthy 
among  them  deemed  it  folly  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad ;  while  the  younger  men  both 
fancied  their  first  loss  enough,  and  were  afraid 
of  the  injury  which  persecuting  a  no6  like  Cripps, 
might  do  them  among  his  fashionable  associates, 
some  of  whom  were  among  their  best  customers. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Jack  had  been  labouring  hard 
to  effect  his  father's  emancipation,  though  still 
far  short  of  the  necessary  mesns ;  and  the  Fleet 
was   in   full  prospect,  the   Professor  being  no 


longer  in  a  condition  to  aatisfy  the  expeotatioiu 
of  the  sharp  lady-manager  of  the  hotel,  whose  cm- 
torn  was,  not  alone  prompt,  but  previous,  payments. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Frofenor  had  been 
ejected  from  the  second  best  drawing-room,  to 
make  room  for  the  Honourable  Ludovic  Grsadi- 
son,  who,  having  been  ousted  from  his  itst  io 
Parliament,  by  the  operation  of  sehedule  A  oo 
his  father's  borough,  did  not  in  this  year  enjoy 
that  best  privilege  of  the  Commons,  freedom  from 
arrest.  'The  Professor  had^  without  much  cere, 
mony,  been  transferred  to  a  stifling  dull  room 
or  closet,  whose  grated  window  looked  into  i 
back-court ;  the  lady  of  the  mansion  informiof 
her  husband  that  she  did  not  care  hov  lOon 
Cripps  marched  off,  ss  not  a  penny  was  to  be 
made  of  gentry  like  him  ;  whereas  for  chsps  like 
young  Grandison^>who  had  ordered  dinner  lad 
champagne  for  a  party  of  five — friends  were 
always  sure  to  come  forward  at  last,  were  it  only 
to  save  themselves  from  disgrace* 

It  wore  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day— 
the  waiter  had  received  the  prisoner's  last  half* 
sovereign,  before  bringing  in  the  cup  of  edd 
creamless  coffee,  which,  with  an  untasted  mnfin, 
stood  on  an  old  japan  tray  on  the  small  table, 
by  which  sat  the  Professor,  unshaved  and  shabby, 
dismal  and  melancholy,  the  score  of  hisunfioished 
opera  lying  before  him^  with  several  old  ietten 
and  accounts  which  he  bad  drawn  from  hii 
pockets  in  search  of  consolation.  Most  im- 
patiently had  he  been  expecting  his  son,  Jack, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  left  no  stooe  un- 
turned in  assisting  the  family.  Already  bad 
Jack  managed  to  place  the  matron,  summsrily 
ejected  from  the  Regent's  Park,  in  haadisme 
lodgings  at  Hampstead,  where  her  husband, 
Professor  Cryppes,  Mu9,  Doe,,  (whose  embellisb. 
ed  cards,  together  with  those  of  other  great  per- 
sonages.  Jack  liberally  distributed  in  the  drav- 
ing-room,)  was  to  join  her  so  soon  as  bis  tova 
engagements  permitted.  These  engsgestenti 
promised  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  Jack 
had  anticipated ;  and  the  Profesaor  had  aaf rily 
and  dolorously  informed  the  sheriff's  officer,  the 
keeper  of  the  spunging-houae,  that  he  voaid 
that  night  go  to  the  Fleet,  aa  his  ungrstsfsl 
friends  had,  to  a  man,  deserted  him  in  misfertone; 
when  his  son  was  at  last  announced, 

"  Made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  quad,  pe^  M) 
fie,  fie  1  unlike  a  gentleman,"  said  Jack,  on  bear- 
ing the  intention  announced,  and  preventinf  tbi 
load  of  complaint  and  reproach  which  hia  fstber  • 
visage  foreboded. 

*'  What  a  lucky  dog  you  are,  old  fellow,  (e 
have  such  a  son  as  self — eh  !  Not  a  word,  oov, 
papa,  of  ingratitude,  neglect,  &c,  &c.  Mit 
Burke  Barker  has  been  on  her  marrisge  jsnot 
My  mother ; — but  she  called  for  yoa  ?" 

Mrs  Cryppes  certainly  had  halted  the  hackney 
coach,  which  bore  her  to  Hampstead,  to  load  ber 
husband  with  reproaches,  and  to  recapitulate  ber 
old  prophecies  of  the  ruin  he  would  inftJUbly  brisf^ 
upon  his  family ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Mrs  Barker  was  to  dim  the  lustre  of  ber 
bright  honeymoon  in  the  dingy  damps  of  a  ^oo^- 
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mg-houMBs  though  it  held  the  parent  whose 
fivoarite  child  she  was,  and  whom  her  unprin- 
cipled extravagance  had  helped  to  send  there. 

''My  Meter  impatiently  expects  you,"  said  John. 
^  She  has  been  home  for  some  days,  and  gives 
her  first  dinner  and  At  Home  to.day.  We 
should  be  incomplete  without  you.  Barker  fan- 
eiei  you  down  at  W — : — ,  raisingthe  wind.  No  use 
for  family  affairs  to  travel  out  of  the  family." 

^^  Her  first  dinner— is  it  to  be  in  the  Fleet  ?" 
asked  the  Professor,  bitterly. 

'-  Hang  it,  Governor,  why  so  doleful  ?"  said 
Jack ;  and  he  put  the  coffee  to  his  lips,  sipped 
some,  and  made  a  face  of  disgust.  '*  Come,  off 
with  this  cold  slop,  and  let  us  have  a  few  oysters 
and  a  broiled  kidney,  or  a  cutlet,  or  something 
comf. — for  lunch ;"  and  Jack  rang  for  the  waiter, 
and  accompanied  his  order,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  bouse,  with  a  sovereign  in  advance.  '^  i 
have  good  news  for  you,"  continued  he  ;  ^'  Why, 
one  might  fancy  you  the  first  gentleman  ever 
vai  under  eclipse,  so  melancholious  and  dismal 
you  are.  Hark  1  don't  you  hear  Grandison  sing- 
lag  below.  Before  you  have  been  three  or  four 
times  through  the  mill,  you  will  take  the  grind- 
iog  more  gaily,  I  guess,  old  gentleman," 

''Then  you  have  prevailed  with  Bounce  to 
purchase  my  Opera,"  said  the  Professor^  laying 
his  hand  fondly  on  the  cherished  production  of 
bii  genius,  about^  as  he  imagined,  to  escape  his 
grasp,  to  immortalize  some  fictitious  composer, 
and  enrich  the  manager  or  patentee  of  the  King's 
Theatre.  '*  Then,  sir,  you  surely  stipulated  that 
the  name  of  the  real  composer— mi^  name-— ap- 
pears; and  that  1  superintend  the  rehearsals. 
What  does  he  give  ?" 

''  Bah  I*'  cried  Jack.  *'  Never  mind,  father ; 
the  present  market  price  of  trunk-lining,  per- 
haps; and  80  many  new  poems  ^and  novels,  by 
persons  of  quality,  are  coming  out, — that  that,  I 
uoderstandj  is  looking  down.  Your  opera,  how. 
ev0r,  is  a  good  sterling  opera.  I  say  it,  who, 
in  music,  know  a  thing  or  two ;  but  you  may 
keep  the  copyright,  I  dare  say.  Well,  never 
mind,  it  will  have  its  chance  yet.  To  force  it 
out  just  now,  were  madness.  Wait  the  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  music  We  have  other  resources : 
congratulate  yourself,  sir,  on  having  a  son  who 
is  a  father  to  you." 

"  Who  has  plunged  me  into  debt,  and  almost 
disgrace,"  replied  the  mortified  composer.  ''  Had 
nut  Herbert  come  forward  to  hush  up  that  affair 
of  Sbuffleton's,  the  honour  of  my  name  and 
familjr  had  been  tarnished  for  ever.  I  might  have 
lieen  criminally  prosecuted,  sir  ;  and  you  know 
it.  Yes,  criminally  !  good  heavens  I  a  man  of 
eminent  professional  respectability,  and  of  good 
fa&hion,  the  head  of  a  family  of  highly  ac- 
complished, and  talented  young  people,  mov- 
ing in  the  best  circles  of  West  End  society, 
f)  boy,  boy !  what  your  levity  and  your  dear 
sister's  thoughtlessness  have  brought  me  to  I" 
And  the  Professor  theatrically  struck  his  open 
palm  on  his  forehead ;  while  Jack,  fearing  that 
•omething  really  was  going  awry  in  that  region, 
squinted  peeringly  at  his  revered  father,   ere, 


seeing  all  was  right,  and  Mr  Crlpps]  only  in 
heroics,  he  said— « 

"  Mon  cher  Guuverneur,  take  it  easy,  pray. 
Ah,  here  comes  lunch.  My  compliments  to  your 
master,  Wattie,  and  say,  if  I  find  his  champagne 
fair,  I  mean  to  give  him  a  small  order ;  he  is  a 
private  dealer,  I  know,  and  a  deuced  civil  feUow. 
Let  him  have  Professor  Cripps'  discharges  ready 
to  sign ;  we  shall  go  as  soon  as  we  have  lunched." 

Wattie  the  waiter,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Jacjc's,  disappeared.  Having  first  helped  his 
father,  he  drank  two  glasses  of  champagne  in 
rapid  succession,  thrust  his  finger  into  the  bottle 
to  preserve  the  effervescence,  and  with  the  other 
hand,  swallowing  open  oysters  as  if  for  a  wager. 
Jack  cried-* 

*'  And  now  to  business.  If  Herbert — by  the 
way,  he  has  got  a  devilish  brilliant  foreign  ap- 
pointment ;  but  no  brass,  no  salary  beyond  mid- 
shipman's half  pay, — nothing a-day,and  find  your- 
self,— if  Herbert  acted  like  a  gentleman  to  us, 
he  could  not  well  do  less  to  old  and  intimate 
friends;  besides,  he  wished  to  keep  all  snug 

about  a  certain   Mademoiselle .    I  should 

not  wonder  if  he  marry  that  girl  some  day. 
She  certainly  is  a  bewitching,  tantalizing  little 
devil.  Conceive,  after  having  her  in  keeping  at 
the  old  hag  of  a  Scotswoman's,  who  has  so 
plagued  our  family— a  foolish  and  low  place,  by 
the  way — that  he  has  been  able  to  get  her  palmed 
off  on  Mrs  Herbert.  But  Herbert  was  always 
sly.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  attempt, 
all  at  once,  to  get  her  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
ambassador's  smuggled  baggage." 

"  I  will  not  hear  this,"  replied  the  Professor, 
indignantly.  '*  You  lie,  Jack,  and  you  know  it. 
Do  you  fancy  me,  sir,  a  libertine  and  profligate, 
like  a  Sheridan  or  a  Dodd ;  a  man  without  morals, 
like  the  managers  and  roasters  of  the  old  school, 
with  their  actresses  and  pupils." 

*'  By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  Doves  I  hut  you 
are  the  most  original  and  innocent  elderly  gen- 
tleman I  ever  had  the  honour  to  hear  of»  father. 
....  Whatever  be  the  reason  of  Mrs  Her* 
bert  harbouring  your  little  runaway  spprentice 
— and  it  may  be  only  to  keep  Charlie  a  good 
boy,  and  out  of  the  way  of  mischief — I  for  one 
rejoice  at  it.  'Tis  another  capital  name  and 
party  to  our  action.  Prepare,  old  fellow,  for  a 
master-stroke !  Health,  papa,  and  success. 
Your  action  is  already  raised ;  damages  £18,000; 
and  son,  mother,  and  the  old  Scotchwoman,  who 
is  as  rich  as  a  Jewess,  all  in  the  scrape.  The 
deuce  is  in  it  if  we  don't  squeeze  out  a  neat 
thing  among  'em." 

I  don't  exactly  comprehend,  John." 
You  can  comprehend  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  this  dog-hole :  very  respectable  quar- 
ters though,  begging  its  pardon ;  only  it  was 
dem'd  shabby  of  Snatchum  to  turn  you  out  of 
the  drawing-room  to  accommodate  Grandison : 
I  and  my  friends  have  been  good  customers  to 
his  house.  Well,  but  you  comprehend  that, 
with  the  rich  and  beautiful  prospect  of  this  ac- 
tion of  damages  aforesaid,  the  respectable  firm 
of  Bubble,  Squeak,  and  Nickem — Barker's  Chan- 
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eery  Lane  friends — ^have  advanced  the  needful 
for  present  exigences ;  nay,  have  come  down,  for 
•liberal consideration — I  never  stand  npon  trifles 
in  business — advanced  the  sinews  of  war  for 
my  other  grand  spec." 

**  1  see«  I  see — I  am  to  be  released  ;  you  have 
raised  cash — how  much  ?" 

*'  Enough  for  your  purpose,  old  fellow.  Come, 
we  shall  reckon  of  that  as  we  jog  along.  You 
shall  dress  at  my  new  lodgings — a  half-way, 
raffish  place  I  have  taken  for  convenience,  in 
Fleet  Street,  right  under  the  old  Jezebel  Scotch- 
woman. Blow  her  up  some  night,  as  she  did  me 
with  my  landlord,  the  tailor;  whose  wife — 
shabby  roguess— made  me  come  down  with  a 
week's  rent  in  advance." 

Professor  Cripps  had  been  musing.  "After 
the  handsome  and  liberal  way  in  which  Herbert 
has  behaved  to  me.  Jack,  can  I  in  honour — after 
he  has  taken  all  the  Shuffleton  liabilities  on  him- 
self, and  got  up  my  pupil's  papers — can  1" 

^^  Can  you  ?  To  be  sure  you  can,  and  will  too, 
get  out  of  this  pleasant  retirement  as  fast  as  ever 
you  are  able.  You  may  be  sure  Bubble,  Squeak, 
and  Nickem  think  well  of  the  project,  else  had 
they  never  tabled,  and  buckled  frankly  to  a  ready- 
money  risk.  Come,  tie  up  your  music;  a  fine 
mess  Mademoiselle  has  made  of  it  for  you :  she 
ought  to  be  well  mulcted,  the  young  baggage." 

Cryppes  had  felt  some  transient  compunction 
to  move,  or  be  a  party  in  this  transaction.  Where 
the  mere  victimizing  of  a  tradesman  was  all,  he 
had  no  scruples  whatever ;  but  Herbert  was  *'  a 
gentleman,  and  had  behaved  like  one."  But  then 
liberty,  bright  goddess !  wooed  him  ;  and  the  dis- 
comfort and  filth  of  a  jail  were  as  disgusting  to 
his  habits  as  its  disgrace  was  to  his  pride ;  but, 
above  all,  the  fate  of  his  opera  fairly  turned  the 
scale.    He  must  be  present  at  the  rehearsals. 

'*  It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  yielding  man,  ''no 
one  can  estimate  the  pecuniary  lose,  and  the 
much  greater  loss  in  professional  fame,  which 
the  defalcation  of  my  pupil  at  so  critical  a  junc- 
ture of  my  fortunes  may  have  infiicted." 

And  thus  came  avarice  and  vanity  to  stifle  the 
temporary  feelings  of  conscience  and  gratitude  ; 
nor  were  they  often  unsuccessful  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

*'  Not  easy  to  calculate  your  loss,  indeed ;  but 
we  have  made  a  rough  guess,  £12,000. 

''£19,000!  Well,  my  opera  might  have  had 
a  run  like  that  poor  stuff — stale  Scotch  and  Irish 
plunder  the  at>«  are — the  Beggars'  Opera;  or 
like  Pizzaro,  or" 

'^  True,  true ;  why  should  it  not  ?  But  make 
haste ;  we  dine  with  Mrs  Burke  Barker.  Polly 
has  been  receiving  congratulatory  morning 
visits  as  a  bride, — quite  resplendent !  Took  the 
shine  out  of  every  woman  in  the  upper  tiers, 
last  night.  Barker  is  perfectly  uxorious — as 
proud  of  his  wife  as  if  she  had  brought  him  a  title 
or  a  plum." 

*'  And  well  he  may,  sir.  The  talents  and 
accomplishments  of  Miss  Crippes,  independently 
of  her  very  great  personal  advantages,  may  well 
render  proud  the  man  who  has  had  the  good  for* 


tune  to  obtain  her  hand.  •  •  .  Polly  ouglit, 
though,  to  have  eome  to  aee  her  father  in  thii 
beastly  hole." 

"  Ingpoiiib,  pa-pa,"  said  Jack,  who  ofteo,  u  i 
mark  of  breeding,  spoke  either  the  Cockney  dia- 
lect or  French  patoU,  "Polly  has  reeeired 
Eustache  from  us,  and  come  down  for  yon— posi. 
tively  she  did — £85,  dear  creature  I  whidi  bid 
been  allotted  to  a  Parisian  cashmere,  for  which 
Ramsden  would  not  tiek  !" 

"  Excellent  creature !  There  is,  indeed,  a  dtufrii- 
ter  to  be  proud  of,"  said  the  Professor,  in  hii 
grand  original  court  manner,  which  the  flippant 
and  impudent  style  of  Jack  often  ruffled,  but 
could  not  subdue. 

"  Bravo !  pa-pa.  That  is  a  truly  Siddonian 
touch  !  *  A  daughter  to  he  proud  of!'  Nov  I 
am  a  Keanite ;  not  a  Kembleite— all  nature 
and  fire ;  and  I  think  Poll  a  dem'd  clever  wench 
— a  capital  tactician  for  her  years  and  sex. 
Wonderfully  shrewd,  cool,  and  self-possessed, 
considering.    Why,  it  was  Poll  put  me  up  to  our 

present  enterprise ;  but  here  comes  Mister*' 

Jack  bowed  to  the  sheriffs  officer ;  '^  your  name 
has  quite  escaped  me,  sir,  but  I  peif ectly  recollect 
your  face." 

"  Poenbly,"  replied  the  sheriff's  subordinate, 
emphatically,  "  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  see- 
ing you  before  I  believe,  and  oftener  than  once." 

The  milkman's  claim  was  produced :  £17:8:9' 
— expenses,  £84 :  6 :  5|.  It  was  promptly  dit^ 
charged.  But  then  came  another  and  another. 
They  were  like  Banquo's  shadowy  offspring. 
Jack's  money  ran  low :  the  Professor  fumed  at 
seeing  it  depart. 

"  Very  unhandsome  this,  sir :  why  not  at  once 
have  told  me  of  all  these  claims.  I  would,  npon 
my  honour,  rather  have  gone  to  the  Fleet  than 
been  treated  in  so  ungentlemanlike  a  way." 

"  D'ye  hear  that,  Snatchem  ?  My  father  would 
have  left  this  cool  sequestered  grot  of  yours  and 
gone  to  jail  rather  than  have  countenanced  the 
impudent  villany  of  those  low  blackguardi 
Why,  this  I  call  diddling  me :  give  me  back  that 
skim-milk  fellow's  money.  If  my  father  don't 
get  out,  as  well  that  the  whole  lot  go  in  the 
schedule,  when  he  is  whitewashed." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  we  do 
business  here !  The  gentleman  is  quite  welcome 
to  stay  or  go." 

Cripps  was  so  enraged,  that,  for  the  moment,  he 
would  have  gone  to  jail  rather  than  have  yielded 
to  what  he  termed  this  most  ungentlemanlike 
treatment ;  but  Jack  had  more  wisdom  in  his 
anger,  and,  in  this  particular  line,  more  personal 
experience  than  his  progenitor ;  and,  one  by  otte« 
*'  the  paltry  bills  of  the  pitiful,  peddliof^,  a- 
naiile  tradesmen"  were^  discharged,  the  original 
amount  often  doubled  by  costs. 

"  Thus  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  low  vermin  for 
trifles,"  said  Cripps,  now  breathing  freely  in  the 
streets.  "  I  must  give  my  daughter,  at  the  out- 
set of  life,  warning  on  this  head.  Never,  Jack, 
my  dear,  go  in  debt  for  small  sums  to  low,  sordid 
tradespeople ;  they  have  no  feeling,  no  senee  of 
honour,  or  of  what  is  due  to  gentlemen  T 
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"  Thank  ye^  papa  ;  I  hare  tried  it  both  ways  ; 
can't  tell  which  is  best." 

The  meeting  between  the  emancipated  Pro* 
feuor  and  his  newly-married  daughter  was  qnite 
a  scene.  The  former  was,  beyond  doubt,  de- 
lighted to  see  his  daughter  in  handsome  lodg- 
iBgB,  richly  dressed,  and  in  remarkably  good 
fpirits,  in  anticipation  of  presiding  at  her  own 
table  and  her  first  party;  while  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,  fully  alive  to  all  and  each  of  these  ad- 
Tantages,  was  in  her  best  looks,  and  altogether 
in  a  meet  complacent  humour,  "  transported," 
as  she  expressed  herself,  "  to  see  her  dear  family 
around  her  in  her  own  apartments." 

"  We  shall  be  quite  enfamiile"  said  the  lady. 
**!  expect  only  the  Count,  and,  perhaps.  Sir 
George,  if  he  can  find  a  pair.  Conceive,  papa, 
the  impertinence,  nay,  downright  rudeness,  of  Ga- 
brielle: — after  I  had  overlooked  her  elopement, 
and  sent  her  my  marriage  tickets  and  a  slice  of 
bridecake,  as  if  to  an  old  friend  that  I  meant 
to  eoantenance  after  my  marriage,  never  to  call 
on  the  days  I  received  visiters,  as  a  bride ;  and, 
vhen  1  called  myself,  to-day,  at  Mrs  Herbert's, 
and  asked  her  to  join  our  family  party,  telling  her 
I  expected  mamma  and  you  from  the  country — 
tojdecline !  High  airs,  indeed,  for  Mrs  Herbert's 
toady  to  give  herself  to  Mrs  Burke  Barker !" 

»  Why,  Polly,  darling,  the  girl  has  obliged 
us,"  said  Jack.  "  Here  would  have  been  a  pre- 
manifv,  the  runaway  Mademoiselle  dining  with 
her  prosecntors !" 

**  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  but  now^  please, 
Jack,  call  me  by  my  own  name.  Barker  don't 
like  these  freedoms  with  his  lady.  And  not  a 
word  to  him,  pray,  of-— of — of  Edmund's  flame. 
Literary  and  political  characters,  like  Barker, 
don't  like  to  be  mixed  up  in  silly  love  affairs  or 
runaway  matches." 

Mrs  Burke  Barker  had  taken  her  brother's 
arm^  and  led  him  away  for  a  private  chat. 

«  Edmund  !  the  embryo  Professor  of  Obste- 
trics !  no,  no,  Poll,  it  is  the  Count  is  the  man,  I 
tell  you." 

**  No,  indeed,  Jack  I  I  have  thought  better. 
One  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  something  to 
help  a  love-sick  brother  to  a  rich  wife ;  there  is 
fashionable  precedent  for  that ;  but,  a  stranger 
like  the  Count  ?— one  could  not  hold  up  one's 
face  to  that." 

"  But  I  have  negotiated  with  Rodolpho,  Mrs 
Barker,  ugned  and  sealed.  He  is  our  best  card, 
I  assure  yon.  The  whole  tot  of  the  Stocks  would 
soon  learn  to  gulp  a  Count^a  gilded  pill !  Now, 
the  Professor  of  Obstetrics — still  in  the  crysalis 
>tate*— our  poor  Neddy,  would,  1  fear,  revolt  them." 

"No  such  thing,  Quintin,"  interrupted  Mrs 
Barke  Barker.  '<  Though  the  Stocks'  women  at 
first  went  mad  after  the  Count,  when  he  went 
down  to  the  provinces  about  purchasing  merino 
Hocks  for  his  Hungarian  estates,  the  banker 
polled  up.  There  was  some  awkward  overdraw- 
ing or  bill  business,  and  vulgar  rumours  afloat, 
sn^  as  are  ev^r  rife  in  dear,  dirty  W  Now, 

at  worst,  we  can  hold  up  our  faces  for  Ned.  .  . 
•  •   My  father's  son  is  surely  equal  to  Stocks' 


daughter  any  day,  in  all  but  pelf;  and  the  young 
people  may  be  in  love,  which  Juliana  never  could 
be  supposed  with  Rodolpho,  as  she  had  gone  to 
school  before  her  wise  mother  feted  him." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Edmund  ?" 

«  No." 

^^  Then  don't.  I  have  unlocked  to  the  Count, 
and  he  won't  let  me  off,  I'm  afraid.  Eustache, 
too,  has  been  sounded." 

'*  Then  be  on  with  him  yourself,  sir,  for  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Have  you  no  re- 
gard for  your  own  family  interests,  Quintin  ? 
Besides,  I  could  not  have  the  least  reliance  on 
Rodolpho,  either  word  or  bond.  He  would 
make  his  peace  with  the  old  people,  and  we 
should  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Barker  has  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  him — always  had." 

"  A  fiddlestick  end  for  opinion,  Mrs  B.  B.  A 
properly  executed  bond  is,  in  business,  worth 
fifty  opinions.  You  will  allow  that  Bubble, 
Squeak,  and  Nickem,  in  business,  are  matches 
for  all  the  counts  and  quarterings  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  whether  genu-ine  or  Brummagem. 
And  how  the  Count  adored  your  charms,  Polly  1 
really  you  owe  him  a  service."  And  Jack 
looked  most  provokingly  impudent. 

"  I  have  said,"  replied  Mrs  Barker,  with  dig- 
nified firmness,  and  drawing  up  her  head. 

^'  Then  Rodolpho  must  taste  booty,  that's 
poz.  Poll,  or  he  will  blow  us;  and  Eustache, 
too,  that  pearl  of  price"- 

*'  Blow  us !  What  do  you  mean  by  using  vul- 
gar slang  to  me,  sir  ?" 

*'  Pardonnes  moi,  Madame,"  said  Jack,  bow- 
ing with  mock  contrition.  **  You  are  a  novice  in 
business,  my  dear,  though  with  natural  genius 
which  a  veteran  might  envy.  .  •  •  •  • 
Now,  you  must  know  that,  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  all  must  be  in  honour — upon  the  square. 
You  take  me  ?  The  spec,  is  a  fair  spec,  a  capi- 
tal spec,  nay,  a  most  promising  spec. ;  and  we 
can't  manage  it  well  without  you,  PoUy.  The 
girl  gets  a  husband — the  very  thing  all  girls 
most  desire ;  old  Stocks  a  son-in-law,  with  six- 
teen quarterings,  or  a  tailor's  pattern  book  equal 
to  thirty-two ;  Madam  Stocks  adores  a  title,  and 
here  is  one,  at  all  events,  quite  as  good  as  any  of 
thenew.baked  English  ones.  Why,  we  ought  to 
receive  a  douceur  from  both  parties ;  the  some- 
thing handsome  from  the  Count,  under  the  rose  ; 
and  a  per  centage  from  the  old  folks,  who  catch 
a  match  for  their  Miss ;  which,  but  for  us,  they 
never  could  have  dreamed  of." 

From  the  somewhat  incongruous  luxury,  the 
gaiety  and  mirth,  the  sparkling  wit  and  the 
flow  of  music,  which  graced  Mrs  Burke  Barker's 
first  party,  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  debt 
danger,  disgrace,  and  a  jail  were  immediately 
behind  several  of  the  company ;  and  before  some 
of  them  a  project  which  the  law  of  the  land 
regards  and  punishes  as  a  capital  crime,  namely, 
the  stealing  of  an  heiress.  That  idea,  they 
would,  one  and  all,  have  repudiated.  They 
merely  designed  to  assist  in  a  runaway  love 
match,  and  secure  half  of  the  lady's  fortune  for 
their  trouble,*— >(  To  he  continued,) 
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The  era  of  democracy  has  begun.  The  strug- 
gles of  hereditary  aristocrats  to  maintain  exclu- 
sive privileges ;  the  menial  vanity  of  nouveaux 
riches  seeking  for  adoption  into  the  family  of  the 
nobly-born ;  the  stupid  endurance  of  the  many, 
may  indefinitely  defer  the  period  when  society 
shall  be  everywhere  avowedly  organised  upon 
democratical  principles :  but  the  fact  that  we  are 
democra<t>tn^.  must  be  evident  to  every  man  who 
can  look  truth  in  the  face.  One  of  the  many 
forms  under  which  this  fact  everywhere  inces^ 
santly  solicits  our  attention,  is  pointed  out  by  De 
Tocqueville : — 

I  believe  that  In  democratic  ai  well  at  in  aristocratic 
eonntriet,  there  will  be  Undoownen  and  tenant!  s  but  the 
connection  existing  between  them  will  be  of  a  different 
kind.  In  arietoeracies,  the  hire  of  a  farm  ii  paid  to  the 
landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and 
duty ;  in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When 
states  are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
permanent  connection  which  existed  between  families  and 
the  soil  is  dissolved,  and  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant 
are  only  casoally  brought  into  contact,  they  meet  for  a 
moment  to  settle  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  then 
lose  sight  of  each  other;  they  are  two  vtrangers  brought 
together  by  a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  oyer 
a  matter  of  basiness,  (he  sole  object  of  which  is  to  malce 
money. 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire  like  a  man  in  a  single 
day ;  the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
men*s  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long 
before  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  which  had 
hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower,  may  be 
seen  to  be  relaxed.  Indiffennce  and  contempt  are  be- 
trayed by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others : 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  fre- 
quent and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the 
consequence  of  a  democratic  revolution,  but  its  certain 
harbinger  t  for  an  aristocracy  which  has  lost  the  afTec- 
tlons  of  the  people,  once  and  for  ever,  is  like  a  tree  dead 
at  the  root,  which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the  winds 
the  higher  its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  yean,  the  rents  of  farm's 
ba?e  amasingly  increased,  not  only  In  France,  but  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
period  do  not  sufELce  In  my  opinion  to  explain  this  fact : 
recourse  must  be  had  to  another  cause  more  powerful  and 
more  concealed.  I  believe  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  democratic  institutions  which  several  European  na- 
tioBi  have  adopted,  and  In  the  democratic  passions  which 
more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 

I  have  frequently  heard  great  English  landowners  con- 
gratulate themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive 
a  much  larger  income  from  their  estates  than  their  fathen 
did.  They  have  perhaps  good  reason  to  be  glad ;  bat 
most  assuredly  they  know  not  what  they  are  glad  of. 
Jhey  think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain,  when,  in  rea- 
lity, it  is  only  an  exchange ;  their  influence  is  what  they 
are  parting  with  for  cash,  and  what  they  gain  in  money 
Will,  era  long,  be  lost  in  power. 

At  present^  we  will  do  no  more  than  direct 
attention  to  the  fallacy  which  has  crept  into  the 
passage  we  have  just  quoted :  that  the  inter- 
course between  rich  and  poor  is  more  frequent 
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and  more  kind  in  aristocratic  than  in  democratic 
societies.    M.  de  Tocqueville  forms  hb  opinion 
of  the  rich  and  poor  of  England,  America,  and 
France^  in  the  present  day,  from  observation :  he 
derives  his  impressions  of  the  rich  and  poor  of 
feudal  France  and  England  from  poeti.  not 
from  historians.    He  would  be  pazded  to  shew 
at  what  period  of  the  history  of  Europe  the  rich 
were  more  mindful  of  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
than  at  present.    Was  it  during  the  insnrree- 
tions  of  the  Jiaogtl^rte  of  France,  or  the  Bauern- 
krieg  of  Germany ;  or  when  Anqnetil  du  Perron 
and  the  elder  Mirabeau  first  revealed  to  the 
wealthy  of  Paris  that  there  were  peasantry  in 
France  and  what  was  their  condition  ?    There 
is,  God  knows,  enough  of  forgetfulness  amonc 
the  rich  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  but,  if  any 
thing,  it  is  less  than  formerly.     There  does,  ve 
believe,  really  exist  a  growing  inclination  anoDir 
the  wealthy  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor ;  only  the  impulse  is  too  recent  to  bo  a  per- 
manent spring  of  action,  or  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  knowledge  requisite  to  direct  its  efforts 
aright.  There  is,  as  Dr  Chalmers  has  somewhere 
said,  (and  the  Doctor  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  position,)  a  great  amonnt 
of  unenlightened    philanthropy  afloat  in  oar 
day.    The  rich  of  our  day  have  a  languid  nnin. 
structed  desire  to  good,  and  in  so  far  they  are 
an  improvement  upon  the  bulk  of  their  clsM  in 
former  ages.    This  fallacy,  though  it  vitiates  M. 
de  Tocqueville's  reasoning  on  some  other  poioti, 
does  not  affect  the  general  correctness  of  tbe  pas- 
sage we  have  just  quoted.   The  high  rents  of  mo- 
dern days  are,  in  part,  a  commutation.   Fonnerly 
the  vassal  paid  for  his  land  partly  in  rent,  and 
partly  in  services :  the  services  have  been  remit- 
ted, and  the  rent  raised.    The  overlooking  of  this 
fact  leads  the  landlord  to  claim  more  than  his 
due.    When  the  landowners  first  ceased  ts  lesd 
their  vassals  to  the  battle-field,  they  led  then 
to  the  hustings.    The  tenant's  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion was  part  of  the  rent  he  paid.    Now  that  the 
landlord  exacts  the  full  vsiue  of  the  fam  ia 
money,  he  has  no  right  to  the  vote :  to  innit 
upon  having  it,  is  making  the  tenant  pay  twice 
for  his  land.     These  arrangements,  like  moct 
others  in  society,  are  made  by  a  half-instioetire 
only  half-reasoning  process*    The  relative  posi- 
tions of   overlord  and   vassal  have  insensibly 
grown  into  those  of  two  independent  parties 
driving  a  bargain :  the  imaginary  overlord  con- 
tinues to  exact  compliances,  which  the  emanci- 
pated vassal  concedes  reluctantly ;  and  the  aogiT 
feelings  engendered  by  the  mistake  trsasforai 
latent  into  sensible  democracy.    The  laodlordi 
of  England  may  rest  assured  that  their  daiw 
to  decide  for  whom  their  tenants  shall  vote  at 
elections,  and  other  lordly  proceedings  of  ^ 
same  class,  are  hastening  the  recogoitioo  of  that 
social  equality  which  already,  to  a  great  extent, 
exists  among  us.    1|  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
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onr  tnft-Iiantlng  wealthy  mercliants  and  matitt- 
factorera^  whose  only  ambition  is  to  dine  at  a 
nobleman's  table,  or  onr  supple  shopkeepers, 
vho  would  sell  their  souls  to  Satan  for  one  cus- 
tomer more,  will  ever  achieve  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  'Hheir  order."  The  privileged 
dasses  must  trample  us  into  asserters  of  equality. 
It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  thus  shall  equality, 
the  perfection  of  civil  society,  be  worked  out. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  tendency  towards 
equality — the  abolition  of  exclusive  privileges 
hereditary  in  certain  families,  (for  that  is  what 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  with  a  latitude  in  the  use  of 
the  vord  characteristic  of  his  nation,  means,  in 
nioe  cases  out  of  ten,  when  he  speaks  of  demo- 
tmcy) — is  irresistible,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
more  important  question  proposed  for  discussion 
than  the  influence  of  this  equalising  tendency 
upon  society.  If  we  and  our  children  are  to 
lire  in  a  society  in  which,  more  than  in  the  so- 
tiety  of  any  preceding  age,  a  man's  estimation 
and  influence  is  dependent  upon  his  own  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  it  is  most  important  that  we 
ihould  be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and 
diaadvantages  of  this  novel  arrangement.  This 
is  the  topic  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  proposes 
to  discuss  in  the  work  now  before  us ;  a  topic 
more  within  the  compass  of  his  natural  ability 
and  acquired  knowledge,  than  that  with  which 
he  attempted  to  grapple  in  his  former  publicar 
tion.    He  aets  to  work  in  an  honest  spirit : — 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  astonished  that, ^rm- 
If  perwaded  as  I  am  that  the  democratic  retotutunif 
wlich  we  are  wUneainffi  ie  an  irreeietible  factf  agamat 
whkh  U  would  be  neither  deeirable  nor  wiee  to  etrnggUf 
I  ibonld  often  have  occasion,  in  this  book,  to  address 
Isngvsfe  of  toch  sererity  to  those  democratic  commoni* 
tiei  which  this  revolution  has  brought  into  being.  My 
auwer  is  simply,  that  it  is  because  I  am  not  an  adver* 
sary  of  democracy,  that  I  have  sought  to  speak  of  demo- 
cracy in  all  aincerity.  Men  will  not  accept  truth  at  the 
haoda  of  their  enemies,  and  truth  is  seldom  offered  to 
tbem  by  their  friends :  for  this  reason  I  have  spoken  it. 
I  was  persuaded  that  many  would  take  upon  themselves 
t»  aaaounoa  the  new  blessings  which  the  principle  of 
Sfulitf  promiaea  to  mankind,  but  that  few  would  point 
eat  from  aihr  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens  them. 
To  those  perils,  therefore,  I  have  turned  my  attention  ; 
sad,  believing  that  I  had  discovered  them  clearly,  I  have 
not  had  the  cowardice  to  leave  them  untold. 

In  brief,  (for  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  by  no  means 
laconic,)  the  author,  finding  himself,  whether 
he  will  or  not,  the  citizen  of  an  age  of  equality, 
conforms,  like  a  wise  man,  to  what  he  cannot 
avoid ;  and  sets  himself  to  canvass,  with  his  fel- 
lows, how  they  are  to  make  themselves  most 
comfortable.  We  **  earnestly  advise  the  perusal 
of*  this  passage  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  solemn 
ntterer  of  hollow  sounds  was,  on  one  occasion, 
pleased  to  say,  (and  a  dexterous  publisher  stuffs 
the  saying  into  every  advertisement,)  *'  Let  me 
earnestly  advise  your  perusal  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
tille's  work ;  his  testimony,  as  well  from  actual 
Experience  as  on  account  of  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, is  above  suspicion."  Everybody  can  ap- 
preciate this  laudation.  Sir  Robert,  finding 
some  of  the  harsher  lineaments  of  one  demo- 
cracy portrayed  in  lines  equally  harsh  by  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  speaks  patronisingly  of  that 


author;  but  Sir  Robert,  no  more  than  Pilate, 
cares  for  an  exposition  of  '*  what  is  truth  ;"  we 
shall  hear  no  more  eulogies  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville from  such  a  suspicious  quarter,  now  that 
he  has  professed  himself  a  democrat,  anxious  to 
turn  democracy  to  the  best  account. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  says,  in  his  *' Advertise- 
ment," (we  would  respectfully  submit  to  Mr 
Reeves  that  the  English  for  "  AtferH9§efMnt*'  is 
"  Preface  :")— 

The  Americans  live  in  a  democratic  state  of  society, 
which  haa  naturally  suggested  to  them  certain  laws  and 
a  certain  political  character.  This  same  state  of  society 
has,  moreover,  engendered  amongat  them  a  multitode  of 
feelings  and  opinions  which  were  unknown  amongst  the 
elder  aristocratic  commanitles  of  Barope:  It  has  de- 
stroyed  or  modified  all  the  relations  which  before  existed, 
and  esUblished  others  of  a  novel  kind.  The  aspect  of 
civil  society  has  been  no  less  affected  by  theae  changes 
than  that  of  the  political  world.  The  former  subject  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  democracy  of  America,  which  I 
published  five  years  ago ;  to  examine  the  latter  ia  the 
object  of  the  present  book. 

In  pursuance  of  this  ^announcement,  M.  de 
Tocqueville  proceeds  to  discuss,  in  four  books, 
the  "  Influence  of  Democracy  on  the  Progress 
of  Opinion  in  the  United  States ;"  the  "  Influ- 
ence of  Democracy  on  the  Feelings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ;"  the  *'  Influence  of  Democracy  on  Man- 
ners, properly  lo  called ;"  and  the  "  Influence 
of  Democratic  Opinions  and  Sentiments  on  Poli- 
tical Society."  For  such  a  work  as  the  author 
contemplated,  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
is  sufiicient.  He  neither  had  it  in  view  to  inquire 
what  is  the  best  form  of  government,  nor  to  point 
out  the  course  of  action  by  which  such  a  form  of 
government  may  be  established.  He  has  merely 
undertaken  to  shew  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
public  mind  under  democratic  institutions.  His 
work  is  simply  a  deicriptii^e  essay.  He  has  begun 
it  on  a  scale  sufliciently  large,  and  has  divided 
it  into  a  sufficient  number  of  compartments,  to 
afford  space  for  placing  all  essential  and  charac- 
teristic features  in  a  favourable  point  of  view. 
In  the  outline  of  the  work  there  is  nothing  to 
desiderate. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  examine  the  de* 
tails  of  execution,  this  praise  must  be  ''  craftily 
qualified."  The  character  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  mind  is  essentially  unscientific.  The  un- 
discriminating  praise  of  his  half-learned  English 
eulogists,  has,  we  know,  left  a  widely  different 
impression  upon  the  public  mind :  nevertheless 
he  is  deficient  in  the  three  most  indispensable 
qualities  of  a  systematic  thinker — precision  of 
thought  and  expression,  strict  logical  sequence, 
and  the  power  of  condensation.  As  an  instance 
of  his  want  of  precision  in  thought  and  language, 
we  need  only  adduce  his  frequent  confusion  of 
"  democracy '  with  "  equality ;"  a  confusion 
which,  as  we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to 
shew,  renders  inconclusive  the  aggregate  of  his 
truly  epirituel  and  genial  remarks.  The  want  of 
logical  sequence  is  so  great,  that  we  nowhere 
find  in  the  whole  book  one  example  of  a  general 
principle  evolved  from  a  collection  of  facts.  He 
rambles  on,  saying,  in  every  sentence,  something 
striking  or  instmctive;  but  never  approximfttiAg 
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to  a  result ;  leaving  the  mind  of  the  reader  com- 
pletely at  Bea.  On  rising  from  perusing  his  book^ 
we  **  apprehend  a  mass  of  things,  but  nought  dis- 
tinctively."   We  retain  an  agreeable  impression 
of  many  brilliant  and  touching  passages :  but  we 
have  been  taught  nothing  like  a  practical  or 
available  truth.    As  to  condensation^  the  few 
brief  extracts  we  have  already  given^  may  suffice 
as  samples.    They  are  all  essentially  wordy ;  and 
the  line  of  asterisks  in  the  first  indicates  the 
omission  of  three  paragraphs,  all  repeating,  in 
different  words,  the  same  idea  already  expressed 
with  sufficient  diffiiseness  in  the  one  we  have 
retained.     Even  M.  de  Tocqueville's  title  to 
what  has  been  most  generally  conceded  to  him, 
superiority  to  mere  conventional  habits  of  judg- 
ment, must,  it  appears  to  us,  be  admitted  with 
considerable  restriction.    We   do  not  find  his 
speculations  fettered  by  British  conventionali- 
ties :  but  there  is  not  one  French  conventionality 
of  any  consequence  to  which  he  has  risen  supe- 
rior.   He  sees,  it  is  true,  the  outward  forms  of 
things  as  they  present  themselves  to  his  view  in 
America:   but  his  fancy  informs  them  with  a 
French  soul.     The  mode  of  thought,  the  feel- 
ings, which  he  attributes  to  the  Americans,  with 
a  view  to  account  for  their  actions,  is,  in  many 
instances,  essentially  French.  He  is  no  exception 
to  the  sarcasm,  that,  *'  to  a  Frenchman,  the  whole 
world  is  but  a  mirror  to  shew  him  his  own  face." 
That  the  perusal  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work  is 
calculated  to  benefit  the  English  reader,  by  un- 
settling many  of  his  mere  conventional  notions,is 
true ;  but,  for  his  power  to  do  this,  the  author  is 
indebted  simply  to  the  accident  of  his  position.  He 
cannot  do  his  French  reader  the  same  good  office. 
The  first  book,  or  division  of  the  treatise,  is 
marked  throughout  by  that  inaccuracy  of  thought 
and  expression  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
The  nominal  subject,  is  the  <'  influence  of  demo- 
cracy on  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States :"  the  real  subject  is,  the  influence  of  the 
tquality  of  social  conditions  on  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States.    In  the  sixth  chap, 
ter,  the  author  stumbles  upon  the  distinction 
between  equality  and  democracy;   but  without 
aeeming  to  be  himself  aware  of  it,  and  certainly 
without  making  any  use  of  it.    He  remarks: — 
*'  If  then  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  demo- 
aratical  people,  (meaning  a  people  among  whom 
social  equality  prevails,)  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
abandon  itself  blindly  and  extravagantly  to  gene- 
ral ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can  be  used, 
will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  the  daily 
practical  occupation  of  that  people.     The  people 
will  then  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  details, 
and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak  points 
of  the  theory.     This  remedy  may  frequently  be 
a  painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain.    Thus  it 
happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
compel  every  citizen  to  take  a  part  in  govern- 
ment, moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  general 
theories  in  politics  which  the  principle  of  equality 
suggests."  The  author  here  shews,  most  success- 
fully, that  equality  of  condition  among  citizens 
is  productive  of  danger,  where  the  citizens  them- 


selves do  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  govern. 

ment,  where  (in  other  words)  the  government 

is  not    a    democracy.      He    shews,    therefore, 

that  equality  and  democracy  are  not  convertible 

terms.    And  yet,  in  the  book  dedicated  to  the 

elucidation  of  the   influence   of  democracy  on 

American  opinion,  the  characteristic  by  which 

American   (and,  still  more,  French)  opinion  is 

assumed  to  be  distinguished  from  British  opinion, 

is  traced  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  toeiel 

equality. 

In  the  sixteenth  centary,  the  Refonnen  lubjectcd  iqim 
of  th«  dogmai  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  ecmtlaj  of  pri- 
vate  jadgment.  .  .  .  The  philosophers  of  tlie  dflu 
teenth  century,  genendiziog  the  eaine  prindpli^  nnder. 
took  to  iobmit  to  the  private  judgmeni  of  each  man  all 
the  objects  of  hif  belief.  ...  To  what  is  the  fret  ta 
be  attributed,  that,  at  this  period,  the  method  we  an 
speaking  of  suddenly  emerged  from  the  schools  to  pfoe. 
trate  into  society,  and  became  the  common  standard  of 
intelligence ;  and  that,  after  it  had  become  popular  amoof 
the  French,  it  has  been  ostensibly  adopted,  or  lecmlj 
followed,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  The  philosophi* 
cal  method  here  designated  may  have  been  engMidend  ia 
the  aixteenth  century;  it  may  hare  been  more  accaratelr 
defined,  and  more  extensively  applied  In  the  serentcentli ; 
but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  could  it  be  cob- 
monly  adopted.  Political  laws,  the  condition  of  society, 
and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  derived  from  tbm 
causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it.  It  was  discovered  at 
a  time  when  men  were  beginning  to  equalust  and  aid- 
milate  their  conditions.  It  could  only  be  generally  M. 
lowed  in  ages  when  these  conditions  had  become  neaiiy 
equal,  and  men  nearly  alike.  The  philosophical  neihsd 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  therefore^  not  only  Fieoc^ 
but  it  is  democratic. 

Thus  M.  de  Tocqueville  traces  the  habit  of 
thought  which  he  has  above  told  ua  ia  character- 
istic  of  democratic  America^   as   contradistin- 
guished  from  aristocratic  England,  to  its  origin 
in  France  before  France  became  democratic,  aod 
its  adoption  in  the  other  ceuntriea  of  Europe 
which  are  still  aristocratic.      Nay,  he  further 
tells  us  that  America  (which  is  a  democncy) 
has .  less  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  thought  than 
France,  (in  which,  so  long  as  the  existing  limited 
franchise,  and  the  appointment  of  all  local  ao^ 
thorities  by  the  crown  continues,  at  the  best,  do 
more  than  social  equality  can  be  aaid  to  ezirt.) 
"  If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this 
same  method  is  more  rigorously  followed,  and 
more  frequently  applied  by  the  French  than  bf 
the  Americans,  although  the  principle  of  equality 
be  no  less  complete,  and  of  more  ancient  date, 
amongst  the  latter  people,  the  fact  may  be  attri- 
buted to  two  cireumstances,  which  it  is  essential 
to  have  clearly  understood  in  the  first  instanoe." 
The  first  of  these  circumstances  ia  thus  an- 
nounced : — "  It  must  never  be  forgotten  tliat 
religion  gave  birth  to  Anglo-American  society :" 
the    second,    '^  The  social   condition  and   tl>e 
constitution  of  the  Americans  are  democratic: 
but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic  revolution.' 
As  if  these  contradictions  were  not  sufficient, 
we  read  a  few  pages  before  this,  intimation  that 
the  "  method"  was  a  birth  of  the  revolution ;  aa 
assertion  that  it  occasioned  the  very  revolotioa 
which  is  here  said  to  have  produced  it :— "  It  if 
not   because  the   French  have  changed  their 
former  opioioni,  and  altered  their  former 
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sen,  that  ih«y  liave  convnlBed  the  world,  but 
beeaow  thejr  were  the  first  to  generalise  and 
briof  to  light  a  philoaophical  method,  by  the 
aiiittance  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all 
thit  was  old,  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was 
new." 

M.  deTocqueville's  1  n  consequence  does  not  even 
itop  at  this'^oint.  We  have  heard  him  declare 
that  this  ''  philosophical  method"  is  produced  by 
democracy^  and  that  it  exists  to  a  more  limited 
exteot  in  a  democratic  state  than  in  others; 
that  the  French  Revolution  could  not  have  been 
prodaced  without  it,  and  that  it  could  only  have 
Wn  called  into  exiatence  by  the  French  Revolu* 
tioo.  A  similar  incoherence  characterises  his 
icooant  of  the  '*  philosophical  method"  itself. 
This  method  is,  we  are  told,  the  process  of  rea- 
WQiflg  upon  "  general  ideas."  The  human  mind, 
oar  author  remarks,  is,  owing  to  the  immensity  of 
detail,  unable  to  paaa  a  judgment  on  all  the  indi- 
fidual  cases  before  it.  Man,  therefore,  *^  having 
npsrficiallj  considered  a  certain  number  of  ob- 
jaets,  and  remarked  their  resemblance,  assigns  to 
them  a  common  name,  sets  them  apart,  and  pro- 
eseda  coward."  The  process  here  described  is  that 
process  of  classification  which  is  the  beginning 
•f  all  true  science :  but,  under  the  notion  of 
Kasoniog  by  '^  general  ideas,"  our  author  in- 
dudei  something  entirely  different ;  those  ideas, 
or  rather  those  words,  which  men,  too  indolent  to 
think  for  themselves,  take  on  trust  as  truths. 
Clasaifying  two  such  contradictory  notions  under 
one  name,  and  assuming  that  name  to  be  de- 
Kriptive  of  democratical  habits  of  thought,  it 
would  be  hard  if  the  author  could  not,  by  taking 
the  word  in  the  sense  which  suits  him  for  the 
time  being,  prove  anything  he  wished. 

Aftor  this  account  of  our  author's  somewhat 
pocoliar  system  of  ratiocination,  the  reader  will 
be  leu  surpriaed  to  learn,  what  without  such  a 
preface  would  be,  his  startling  Tcvelations  of  the 
iaflueoce  of  democracy  on  American  opinion. 
We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that,  "  in  most  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  each  American  ap- 
poile  to  the  individual  exercise  of  hia  own  un- 
derttanding  alone."  Subsequently  we  are  told : 
"--''  lo  the  United  States,  the  majority  under- 
sea to  supply  a  multitude  of  ready-made  opi- 
Bions  for  the  use  of  individuals ;  who  are  thus 
tlieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming  opinions 
^  their  own.  Everybody  there  adopts  great 
Bombers  of  theories  on  philosophy,  morals,  and 
politics,  without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust." 
The  carious  part  of  this  account  of  American 
opinion  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  first  of  these  assertions  and 
the  second,  as  in  the  puzzle  how,  if  everybody 
>o  America  takes  these  theories  upon  trust  from 
^V^hHe,  how  the  public,  which  is  just  another 
Bute  for  everybody^  comes  by  them.  This  is  a 
^ttettion  of  some  importance :  it  is  neither  more 
Bor  less  than  the  secret  of  the  vaunted  discovery 
^  "  tyrant  minorities."  This  oracular  announce- 
^nt  will  scarcely  paas  muster  for  an  explana- 
tion :— .*<  The  public  haa,  among  a  democratic 
P^le,  a  aingoiar  power,  of  which  aristocratic 
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nations  could  never  so  much  aa  conceive  an 
idea;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain  opi- 
nions, but  it  enforces  and  infuses  them  into  the 
faculties  by  an  enormous  pressure  of  the  minda 
of  all  upon  the  mind  of  each."  This,  however^ 
is  the  atuff  which  passes  muster  with  Parlia. 
mentary  haters  of  democracy,  and  with  radicala 
of  the  ialoni,  for  profound  philosophy.  The  ex- 
planation is  this : — All  men  are  startled  out  of 
their  self-complacency  by  the  promulgation  of 
new  opinions,  and  angry  at  the  disturbers  of 
their  repose.  Societies,  in  addition  to  these 
feelings,  have  their  pride  injured,  when  one  man« 
by  telling  them  they  err,  indirectly  tells  his  fel- 
lows he  is  wiser  than  them  all  put  together: 
hence  persecution  has,  under  every  form  of  go- 
vernment, been  the  reward  of  the  propoundera 
of  new  and  important  truths.  Where  the  sove- 
reign is  the  only  visible  power,  the  influence  of 
the  people  is  less  seen ;  but  even  in  the  moat 
despotic  states,  the  sovereign  must  pay  homage 
to  the  popular  creed.  A  boy,  in  his  minority, 
established  Protestantism  in  England,  because  it 
was  the  creed  of  the  majority :  Henri  IV,,  brave 
and  popular,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
could  not  do  so  in  France,  because  it  waa  not 
the  creed  of  the  majority.  It  waa  not  Pilate, 
but  the  Jewish  nation,  that  crucified  our  Savioun 
In  aristocratic  and  despotic  statea,  no  one  thinka 
of  the  People.  When  the  People  are  emanci- 
pated, their  intolerance,  which  waa  overlooked 
as  a  minor  evil,  becomes  important,  because  the 
greater  evils  which  made  it  look  little  have  been 
removed.  In  despotisms  and  oligarchies,  where 
nothing  but  oppression  meets  the  view,  we  are 
not  critical;  but  in  democracies,  where  much 
freedom  does  exist,  we  become  fastidious,  and 
carp  at  every  rag  and  remnant  of  tyranny.  We 
are  not  defending  an  intolerant  spirit :  we  are 
merely  shewing  that  it  ia  not  peculiar  to  demo- 
cracies. 

The  rest  of  the  first  book ;  that  ia,  full  five- 
sixths  of  it ;  may  be  safely  passed  over  aa  irre- 
levant to  the  subject  under  discussion.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  indicating  a  rather  amusing 
specimen  of  nationality.  According  to  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  democratic  institutions  force  all 
legislators  to  attempt  oratory.  The  result  of 
this  he  declares  to  be  the  substitution  of  deda^ 
mat  ion  abuut  general  principles,  for  short,  buai- 
ness-like  speeches.  This  result,  he  very  fairly 
remarks,  has  its  "  petty  side/'  but  alao  a  "  more 
imposing  one."  The  <'  petty  side"  he  finds  in 
the  American  Congress ;  the  "  more  imposing 
one"  in  the  French  Chambers.  Of  the  former, 
he  says  :^ 

There  ia  hardly  m  Member  of  Confreea  who  can  make 
up  hia  mind  to  go  hoiue,  without  having  deipatched,  at 
leaat,  one  ipeech  to  his  conitituents ;  nor  who  will  endora 
any  inten option  until  he  haa  introduced  into  hia  ha- 
rangue whatever  netful  aufrgvationa  may  be  made  couch* 
ing  the  tour-and-twenty  Statot  of  which  the  Uolon  is 
compoied,  and  eipecially  thedtnlrict  which  he  reprceenia. 
He,  therefore,  preaenta  to  the  mind  of  hia  auditora  a  auc« 
oeaaion  of  great  general  truths  (which  he  himaeif  only  com* 
prehenda  and  expreaaes  confuaedly)  and  of  petty  minatle, 
which  he  ia  bat  too  able  to  discover  and  to  polot  eat. 
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TIm  oomeqaence  ii»  that  the  dthatei  of  that  great  anem* 
hlf  are  frequently  vagae  and  perplezed|  and  that  the/ 
leem  rather  to  drag  their  ilotir  length  along,  than  to  ad- 
Yance  towards  a  distinct  object  Some  such  state  of 
things  will,  I  heliete,  always  arise  in  the  public  assem- 
hiiea  of  deaiocraoies. 

Thd  '*  more  impoaiog"  aapeot  of  a  French  de- 
bate ia  skilfully  heightened  by  a  preliminary 
eontrast. 

The  proceedings  within  the  Parliament  of  England, 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  hare  never  occa- 
sioned any  great  sensation  out  of  that  country  i  the  opi- 
nions and  feelings  expressed  by  the  spealcers  hate  never 
awakened  much  sympathy  even  amongst  the  nattotis 
placed  nearest  to  the  givat  arena  of  ftrltish  liberty.  .  • 
•  .  •  .  The  political  debates  of  a  demoeratio  people, 
however  small  it  may  be^  have  a  degree  of  breadth  which 
frequently  renders  them  attractive  to  mankind.  All  men 
are  interested  by  them,  because  they  treat  of  man,  who 
is  ererywhcre  the  tame.  ....  Ii  is  owing  to  this 
aa  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  French  people,  and  the 
ftiToorable  disposition  of  the  nations  who  listen  to  them, 
that  the  great  effect  which  the  French  political  debates 
sometimes  produce  in  the  world,  must  be  attributed.  The 
orators  of  France  frequently  speak  to  mankind,  eren 
when  they  are  addressing  their  countrymen  only. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  how  M.  de  Tocqueville 
handles  the  second  branch  of  his  subject — the 
"  Iniloence  of  democracy  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Americans."  Here  M.  de  Tocqueville's  inac- 
curacy of  expression,  Indicating  inaccuracy  of 
thought,  becomes  more  startling  than  ever.  He 
says,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  chapter : — "  1 
think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  na- 
tural taste  for  freedom :  left  to  themselves,  they 
wiU  seek  it,  cherish  it,  and  view  any  privation  of 
it  with  regret.  But  for  equality  their  passion  is 
ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible;  they 
Call  for  equality  in  freedom,  and  if  they  cannot 
obtain  that,  they  still  call  for  equality  in  slavery. 
They  trill  indure  poverty,  servitude,  barbarism : 
but  they  will  not  endure  aristocracy."  A  people 
ki  a  state  of  ''  servitude,"  among  whom  there 
etiste  an  "  equality  in  slavery/'  is  not  a  "  demo- 
cratic community."  Democracy  means  the  go^ 
v^mment  of  thti  People :  when  the  People  are  en- 
slaved they  cease  to  govern.  The  illogical  cha- 
ractef  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  mind  is  also  even 
ftore  Apparent  in  the  second  book  than  the  first. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  prove,  that 
^'  Individualism,"  (whatever  that  may  be,)  is  the 
Resetting  sin  of  democracies,  and  is  thus  summed 
up:— *<' And  thus,  not  only  democracy  makes  every 
mas  forget  bis  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  de-> 
eoendalits,  and  separates  his  contemporaries  firom 
him ;  it  throws  him  back  for  ever  upon  himself, 
and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine  him  entirely 
irithin  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart."  This  is 
**  fine  writing,"  and  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
chapter  is  equally  **  fine,"  although  it  asserts  di- 
rectly the  contrary : — *'  It  is  then  commonly  at 
the  outset  of  demeeratic  society  that  citizens  are 
most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy  leads 
tnen  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow  creatures  ; 
but  democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shun 
eacli  ether,  tokA  perpetuate,  in  e  etate  ofequaiUy, 
iho  animoeitieg  Vfhieh  the  etate  of  inequality  en- 
gendered,**.  And,  in  order  to  make  the  contradic- 
tion more  apparent,  the  third  chapter  is  devoted 
to  aa  elaboiate  ezpoaition  of  the  theais;  thai 


equality  engenders  selfishness,  and  that  cfemaffs- 
tie  institutions  alone  can  prevent  its  having  this 
effect.  The  Q.  E.  D.  of  this  proposition  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words : — ''  Many  people  in 
France  consider  equality  of  conditions  as  one 
evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When 
they  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  former,  they 
strive  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latter.  But  1 
contend  that,  in  order  to  combat  the  evils  which 
equality  may  produce,  there  is  only  one  effectual 
remedy,  namely,  political  freedom."  In  other 
words,  M.  de  Tocquevillei  after  employing  one 
chapter  to  prove  that  ''  democracy"  keeps  men 
apart  and  makes  them  selfish,  employs  three 
chapters  to  shew  that  "  aristocracy"  introduces 
this  state  of  isolation  ,*  that  *'  equality  without 
democratic  institutions"  perpetuates  it ;  and  that 
"democratic  institutions  alone  can  destroy  it;"— 
and  all  the  while  beseems  utterly  nneonscioudof 
any  discrepailcy  between  his  first  assertioa  sod 
his  last. 

Nor  does  his  diffilseness  desert  him.  The  se- 
cond book  is  subdivided  into  twenty  chapteis, 
and  he  arfives  at  his  conclusioni  or,  more  pro- 
perlyi  his  two  incompatible  conclusions^  in  the 
first  four ;  the  remainder  are  mere  repetitioos  ef 
the  same  ideas,  not  always  in  different  forms.  A 
mistake,  however^  to  which  we  adverted  shore, 
comes  more  prominently  forward  in  this  hoolc 
than  in  the  preceding.  In  America,  we  hares 
democracy ;  in  France,  social  equality ;  in  Eng- 
land^ there  is  more  of  both  than  we  are  quite 
aware  of.  Of  the  existing  state  of  moral  prioci- 
pie  and  sentiment,  M<  de  Tocqueville  spesks 
with  the  unadorned  prose  of  an  observer.  When 
he  speaks  of  an  aristocracy,  betakes  it  as  repre- 
sented  in  poetry,  or  in  the  wrltinge  of  fiorke,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  bdt  as  it  never  was. 
Henoe,  with  the  appearance  of  being  impartial. 
and  we  believe  with  the  de»re  to  be  impartial, 
he  weighs  aristocracy  and  democracy  in  a  falsi 
balance^  We  have  already  recorded  eur  protest 
against  the  assumption,  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  ii  more  '*'  freqasnt  and 
kind"  in  aristocratical  than  in  democratioal  eonh 
munities.  We,  in  like  manner,  record  our  ^msi 
from  the  opinion,  that  rich  men  in  a  democratic 
society  are  mere  exclusively  attaefaed  to  the 
eemfotti  of  life  than  membefe  of  an  aristocn<7« 
If  we  have  had  Sir  William  Curtiaeein  the  dtfi 
we  have  also  had  his  royal  patron  at  Court.  U 
we  have  seen  men  of  aristocratic  birth  and  habits 
forego  luxuries  for  the  novel  stiaelant  of  ambi- 
tion, we  have  seen  our  Howards,  9lorges,  so4 
Seobellsy  forego  their  domestie  comforts  at  tht 
pvomptiag  of  hemanity.  Above  all,  we  irs 
anxious  to  express  oar  dissent  from  the  ceia* 
tenance  M.  de  Tocqueville  lends  t^  •  fashisns- 
ble  fallacy,  that  "  the  aristocracy  df  maaafaf- 
tures,"  as  it  is  a£teetedly  called^  is  leas  hvnaas 
than  the  territorial  aristocracy.  The  trath  t% 
that,  in  all  societies^  the  rich  are  loo  ift  to  for- 
get the  poor-^to  allow  evils  te  pMsv  npon  them 
which  tiiey  eould  eai&ly  reiBlove--4o  epfr«> 
themy  not  from  any  wiab  to  do  so,  but  fn»ai  • 
thooghtiese  laattentlon  te  the  MBieqtmM  ^ 
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their  own  ftciiohs.   Tb  tli!i9  extent,  both  tHb  land, 
lord  MA  the  ^eat  ihaiiufacture^  ihnst  jilead 
fnilty :  the  fbrmet  #ith  his  corn-law,  fend  thfe 
latter  with  the  abns^fi  of  thfe  factory  iystem,  dia- 
nf^arded  nhtil  thd  raying«  of  a  ihad   parson 
threatened  to  brin^  a  shower  oi  torches  abdut 
his  ears.    It  is  not  ttde  that  ^  thd  ttCience  df 
manufactures  Idlers  the   class   of  workmfen/* 
God  knows  we  hare  eiidngh  of  siifFtoing  among 
oiif  operatives;  biit  thdt  has  lilways  b^en  the 
mk :  i\ii6  skilled  artii^ne,  the  aristocracy  of  la- 
bour, the  morO  fbrtnnat^  few  who  harb  raised 
themselves  to  ihb  idea,  that  *'  labourers  have 
wula  to  be  saved  us  well  as  ihasters/'  are  the  pro- 
duct of  *'  scientific  mailnfacttires."     They  are 
learening  their  whold  class  with  a  bdief  in  "  the 
rights  of  mm."    It  is  not  ttue  thtlt  thd  old  tiris- 
tocracy  cafed  fbr  the  podrer  classes;  "  ThD  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy  of  formed  dges  #a8  ^ithef- 
bound  by  lHw,  or  thoiight  itself  botind  by  usage, 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  its  derviiig  men,  and  to 
succour  their  distress."     Yes,  it  thought  itself 
bound  to  come  to  the  rdlief    of   its    fighting 
men—*'  serviceable  knaves ;"  but  how  did  its 
"  hewers  of  Wood  and  drawers  of  wat^r '  fare  ? 
This  disr(!gard  of  the  poor,  this  trampling  upon 
them  from  sheer  thoughtlessness,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  df  that  inequality  of  fortune 
which  must  idwiiys  dxist  even  where  there  is  an 
equality  of  political  privilege.     In  all  forms  of 
gorermnent,  except  democracies,  there  is  but  one 
means  of  counteracting  this  tendency  of  tinequal 
wealth:  striking  terror   by  violence  intd  the 
hearts  df  the  Wealthy.    Democratic  institutions 
make  the  inasses  of  importance,  and  make  them 
feel  it ;  prevent  theto  from  subsiding  into  mere 
Tegetables,  and  give  the  wealthy  a  motive  for 
courting  them. 

Altogethet,  the  third  book  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  repty  pehisal.  It  is  a  sericfs  of  sketches 
of  manndrs,  graceful  and  graphic.  M«  de  Tocque- 
▼iUs's  portraits  (whether  called  American  or 
English)  are,  it  is  true,  all  Frcfnchmen;  but 
they  are  ^11  men,  stll  bona  fide  ^esh-and-blodd 
human  beings.  To  convey  2in  adequate  impres- 
4ion  of  M.  de  Tocqudtille's  iibilities,  we  ought  to 
quote  liberally  from  this  portion  df  his  book. 
But  our  remarks  are  Rowing  to  a  length  exceed- 
ing what  we  ^hticipated,  and  wd  have  still  some 
important  matter  before  us.  We  must  therefore 
ffet  coiitetited^with  dihortirtg  our  readers  to  turn 
to  the  tmok  itself. 

The  fourth  book  bfrings  out,  in  startling  belief, 
M.  de  Tocqufcville's  idiibility  to  discover,  in  a 
f^eign  country,  anything  but  a  repetition  of 
French  habits  of  thought  attd  modes  Of  existence ; 
his  want  of  precision  ih  thought  tod  language ; 
hi«  deficiehey  in  thd  power'  df  dontinuotls  logical 
thought;  and  the  errors  intd  khlth  this  dggregatd 
of  disqualifications  for  political  reasoning  betrays 
him.  It  is  owing  partly  to  his  attributing  French 
sentiments  and  opinions  to  other  nations,  and 
partly  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  he  uses  the 
terms  *'  democracy,"  "  equality,"  "  political  li- 
^ity,"  that  he  arrives  at  the  extraordinary  con- 
clusions :^'f  The  notions  of  democratic  nations 


dh  gbvdrhment  ard  naturfcUy  favourable  to  the 
concentrAtidn  df  powei-,*'  end  "  the  sentiments 
df  denlocriitie  natidns  accord  with  thdir  opinions 
in  Idiiding  theiti  td  doncentrate  political  power." 
We  readily  admit  that  the  French  nation  has 
shdwn,  by  its  history  sinc^  the  Revolution,  a 
hankering  aftei^  cdtitrallzed  power ;  but  the 
Frdnch  iiation  has  dhly  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  inequdity  Of  ranks,  tind  in  asserting 
its  right  to  choosd  its  own  governors :  ic  has  not 
yet  da^ed  to  undertake  the  task  of  governing 
itself;  it  ii  not  yet  a  democratic  nation.  In 
America,  dn  the  contlrary^  whferd  the  nation  is 
democratic,  the  People  perform  every  function 
of  govfernmeht  dil-dtjtly  in  theit  own  persons, 
#hich  Clin  i>dssibly  bd  so  performed ;  they  dele- 
gate as  little  power  as  they  possibly  can  to  poli- 
tical funetionsrieii,  and  stibdi^ide  that  little 
among  the  greatest  possible  number  of  indivi- 
duals, dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Union.  Thd  Peopld  df  the  United  States,  guided 
hf  d  democratic  instinct,  havcj  in  opposition  to 
the  cajdlety  df  the  centralizing  party  under  its 
various  designations  of  "  FederaUst,"  "  Antl- 
JAcobin,"  *'  Whig,"  Ac,  &c.,  not  contented  with 
controlling  theit  |[overnment,  been  themselves 
their  government.  The  French,  formed  in  a 
course  of  ages  to  be  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  have 
changed  the  persons  and  modified  the  form  of 
their  government,  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
themselves  governors.  The  tendency  to  central. 
i«ation^  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  attributes  to  de- 
mocracy, is,  in  reality,  the  tendency  of  a  nation 
whidh  has  reached  the  gtade  of  political  eUlighU 
enment  at  present  attained  by  the  French  and 
their  discipled  throughout  Europe. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  M.  de  Tocque- 
Lille's  collfusidn  of  ideas  regarding  this  matter, 
and  to  set  forth  a  correct  expression  of  the  truth 
which  he  vaguely  feels.  In  Europe,  the  equal- 
liHtibh  df  ranks  is  in  rapid  progress.  In  France, 
it  is  all  but  complete :  in  the  yet  unshaken  mo- 
narchidd  of  thd  Continent  it  is  scarcely  less  so. 
Even  in  England,  the  case  of  the  landlords,  ad. 
Vertdd  td  in  the  outset  of  these  remarkdi  shews 
how  mueh  farther  Advanced  equality  is  than 
outwArd  dp»pearancei  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  (exdept  to  a  limited  dxtent  ih  England) 
Eiirdp^ans  hdve  not  yet  advanced  to  thd  bold 
conception  of  governing  themselves.  They  change 
their  govemMdiltSi  they  devisd  cheeks  and  re^ 
dtfictidhd  jipHtL  their  governihents ;  but,  with 
thdin,  gdvernments  lire  o<ie  thing  arid  subjdcts 
dndthdi^.  littteAd  of  thiilking  and  acting  for 
therddelVds^  they  tely  upon  government  to  think 
dhd  dci  fdr  ihem.  Oovernment  tells  them  such 
dnd  irtidh  cdnddsrtons  mnst  be  ihadd  to  it,  such 
6t  such  an  organisatidn  must  be  intrdducdd  into 
it,  or  it  cannot  act  ^ith  sufficieht  promptitude 
and  eridrgy.  Hence  thd  ideit  of  eentraliaation,  of 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  so  justly  suspicious. 
Under  new  names,  the  European  governments, 
based  upon  the  French  (more  properly  European) 
Revolution,  are  consolidating  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  greater  power  than  ever  was  pos- 
sessed by  their  predecessors.    Had  M.  de  Toc- 
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queville  been  able  so  far  to  un-Frencbify  btm^ 
self  as  to  comprehend  tbe  opinions  and  feelings 
of  tbe  Nortb  American  Republics,  he  would  have 
seen  wherein  consisted  the  only  efficient  counter, 
action  to  the  centralizing  propensity.  Had  he 
been  able  to  clear  his  mind  from  the  confusion 
into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  his  parrot-like 
repetition  of  the  words  **  equality,"  '^democracy/' 
''political  liberty/'  without  assigning  to  each 
a  distinct^  unvarying  meaning;  he  must  have 
seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena which  he  attributes  to  democracy,  is,  in 
reality,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  democracy. 
Thus  the  utilitarian  principles  of  the  Americans 
(which  he  attributes  to  their  democratic  institu- 
tions) are  common  to  them  with  the  majority  of 
the  thinkers  of  monarchical  France,  and  aristo- 
cratical  England.  The  ''individualism"  {querjfy 
selfishness)  which  he>  in  the  outset,  attributes 
to  democratic  institutions,  is,  he  subsequently 
admits,  produced  by  inequality,  embittered  and 
strengthened  by  a  struggle  to  establish  equality, 
whether  democracy  be  the  result  or  not.  The 
reliance  of  the  Americans  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment in  the  business  of  life^  unfettered  by  tra- 
dition or  superstition^  he  will  find,  upon  more 
extensive  inquiry,  to  be  characteristic  of  "  men 
of  business,"  under  every  varying  form  of  society: 
in  shorty  M.  de  Tocqueville's  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  of  reasoning  are,  as  yet,  inadequate  to 
enable  him  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  democracy, 
to  explain  its  distinctive  character,  to  point  out 
its  advantages  and  its  dangers. 

Had  this  been  all  we  had  to  say  of  this  author, 
we  should  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
state  and  illustrate  our  opinions  regarding  him 
in  detail.  Every  man  finds  his  level  in  the 
long  run ;  and  impatience  at  seeing  mediocrity 
overrated,  is  an  unworthy  motive  of  action. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  with  all  their  defi- 
ciencies, M.  de  TocqueviUe's  writings  are  calcu- 
lated  to  do  good  service ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  anxious  to  form  precise  notions  of  their 
exact  value. 

M.  de  Tocqueviile  (as  we  have  remarked 
above)  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of  con- 
ventional opinion;  but  it  is  the  conventional 
opinion  of  France  that  presses  upon  him ;  and 
therefore  his  writings  have  for  Englishmen  the 
recommendation  of  being  free  from  the  distort- 
ing pressure  of  their  own  peculiar  national  con- 
ventionalities. Again,  M.  de  Tocqueviile  is  a 
citizen  of  the  country  which  has  freed  itself 
(to  a  g*-eater  extent  than  any  other  in  Europe) 
from  political  inequality.  There  is  no  aristo- 
cracy in  France :  aristocracy,  therefore,  has  less 
power  to  bias  his  opinion.  In  this  country,  it 
insensibly  influences  us  all :  its  supporters  mu- 
tilate their  opinions  to  make  them  fit  into  the 
aristocratical   creed;    its  opponents,   in  their 


struggles  against  it,  imbibe  prejudices  against 
accidental  concomitants,  which  are  no  essentiils 
of  aristocracy.  M.  de  Tocqueville's  position  is, 
therefore,  in  his  favour ;  and  still  more  in  his 
favour  are  his  energetic  love  of  labour  and  his 
sincerity.  Such  qualifications  and  such  advan- 
tages of  position  go  far  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
tellectual  defects  we  have  (it  appears  to  us  upon 
sufficient  grounds)  attributed  to  hinu  He  has 
brought  the  great  question  which  agitates  so- 
ciety in  our  age — the  question,  "  Which  is  the 
best  political  oq^aniaation  of  society  ?" — before 
the  public  in  a  new  form ;  in  a  form  favourable 
to  its  discussion  apart  from  local  prejudices,  and 
prejudices  of  caste  or  sect.  If  he  has  sometimes 
been  misled  by  the  glitter  of  fine  and  unmeaning 
phraseology,  he  has  at  times  given  utterance  to 
bold  and  salutary  truths ;  if,  from  want  of  clear 
perceptions,  and  from  the  unreflecting  use  ef 
words  in  a  vague  and  shifting  sense,  he  has 
failed  to  enounce  distinctly  any  important  con- 
clusion, he  has  everywhere  stumbled  upon  indi- 
cated  important  truths.  With  an  enumeration 
of  a  few  of  these,  we  shall  conclude  thia  paper. 

He  has  announced  that  aristocratical  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  reanimated :  that  social  and 
political  equality  must  henceforth  be  the  norm 
of  society :  he  has  shewn  that  mere  equality 
among  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  state,  is  only 
valuable  as  the  groundwork  upon  which  good 
may  be  erected  ;  is  no  more  than  a  cleared  field, 
where  the  industrious  may  rear  good  fruits,  bat 
where  the  slothful  will  allow  tares  and  noxious 
weeds  to  spring  up  rankly :  he  has  atated  that 
democratic  institutions  are  indispensable  to  make 
equality  available  for  good  ;  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  people  choose  their  own  government; 
that  they  must  be  their  own  government :  he  has 
indicated  that  the  sphere  within  which  govern- 
ment can  beneficially  exert  its  power  ia  limited ; 
that  the  individual  man  must  have  a  wide  field 
left  for  the  free  developement  and  exer<ase  of  his 
faculties;  that  science  and  art,  religion,  maa. 
ners,  have  also  their  respective  sphere*  of  action, 
with  which  the  less  government  interferes  the 
better.  If  we  cling  fast  to  these  cardinal  truths; 
if,  by  using  our  terms  in  a  distinct  and  aft- 
varying  sense,  we  keep  our  heads  always  dear ; 
we  shall  escape  the  many  "  reasoning*  in  s 
circle"  in  which  M.  de  Tocqueviile  haa  beta 
entangled  ;  and  shall  not  be  led,  as  he  has  fre- 
quently been,  into  the  error  of  assigning'  "  noa 
causa  pro  causa;"  and,  while  we  thus  escape  the 
shoals  on  which  he  haa  experienced  eo  many 
shrewd  rubs,  we  will  feel  Chat  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  pioneering  us  on  the  way  of  trath, 
although  he  has  performed  the  task  with  the  air 
of  a  half-awakened  man  marching  in  the  insuil- 
cient  light  of  the  first  dawn. 
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If  not  thif  puff  of  fWigniiioe  from  the  hay.field 
delieioTift?  How  gratefully  it  comes  sweepiog 
down  the  lane,  filling  the  summer  air  with  its 
iweetneas! 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  one  of 
our  dramatists,  ShakspearOy  we  think,  which 
contains  aheautiful  allusion  to  the  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay;  an  allusion  remarkably  striking,  from 
its  connexion  with  peculiar  circumstances.  At 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  preceding  the  day  on 
which  some  great  battle  is  to  be  fought,  involv- 
ing momentous  consequences^we  think  the 
Battle  of  Bos  worth  Field,  although  in  our  copy 
of  Shakspeare  we  cannot  find  the  passage — the 
sleepless  oommander  of  one  of  the  armies, 
Richard  III.,  may  be,  steals  quietly  forth  from 
bis  tent  to  survey  the  scene  of  encampment  and 
breathe  the  cool  night  air.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  eye  beholds  nought  save  the  glimmering 
of  watch-fires,  and  a  few  bright  stars  that  twinkle 
between  the  clouds.  The  two  armies,  which,  on 
tbe  approachingmorn,are  to  engage  in  bloody  con- 
flict, rest  peacefully,  side  by  side,  upon  the  plain. 
There  is  no  sound  but  the  clinking  of  the  armour. 
er's  hammer,  the  occasional  neighing  of  a  war- 
steed,  or  the  crowing  of  a  wakeful  cock  from  some 
distant  farm.  It  is  summer-time:  the  night- 
breese  bears  upon  its  wings  odours  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  plundered  from  neighbouring  fields, 
and  sweeping  deliciously  over  the  ground,'about  to 
be  drenched  with  human  gore ;  and  if  our  mem- 
ory serve  us,  the  attention  of  the  king,  or  warrior 
chieftain,  is  drawn  to  this  circumstance;  he 
scents  the  grateful  perfume  on  the  gale,  and  is 
forcibly  led  to  contrast  hit  life  and  situation  with 
those  of  the  quiet  husbandman. 

This  is  a  charming  stroke  of  a  master-pen ! 
The  allusion  is  beautifully  conceived,  and  hap- 
pily introdaced  in  this  place.  The  fragrant  hay 
may  be  almost  nneU  I  Our  thoughts  are  imme- 
diately and  pleasingly  carried  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  painful,  distressing  scenes — scenes  of 
murderous  contention,  of  man  arrayed  against 
his  feUow  man  in  bloody  conflict,  the  clash  of 
armies  and  the  din  of  arms — ^to  contemplate  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  suddenly  broken 
in  upon  by  hostile  men,  and  the  delightful  avo- 
cations  of  rural  life.  This  is  one  of  those  exqui- 
site touehes  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  in 
tbe  writings  of  Shakspeare ;  and,  for  our  part,  we 
seldom  scent  the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
SB  we  take  our  customary  walks,  in  summer- 
time, through  the  green  lanes  and  broad  meadows 
of  '^  Merrie  England,"  without  its  being  brought 
afresh  te  our  recollection  in  all  its  force  and  all 
its  loveliness. 

But,  reader,  we  are  approaching  the  hay.field. 
Observe  how  these  hedgerows,  in  this  contracted 
part  of  the  lane,  are  covered  with  loose  hay, 
which  they  have  stolen  from  the  waggon  as  it 
P»sed  along  to  the  fann.yar4  with  its  odorifer- 


ous load.    And,  listen !  a  burst  of  merriment 
breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  dies  away ;  now,  there 
is  a  loud  laugh,  and,  once  more,  all  is  still !    We 
near  the  spot,  and  the  air  rings  cheerily  with 
peal  on  peal ;  shout  and  jest,  and  the  joyous  talk 
of  the  noisy  harvesters,  are  wafted  upon  the  wind. 
Let  us  lean  over  this  old  gate  that  looks  into  the 
field,  and  take  a  peep  at  them  and  their  pleasant 
labours.     How  the  white  shirts  glitter  in  the 
sun  !     How  brown  and  nervous  the  arms  of  the 
men !    What  roses  on  the  cheeks  and  elbows  of 
the    women,   who  are  gathering  together  the 
scattered  hay  I    They  have  piled  up  the  cart  to 
the  tops  of  the  trees;  a  lit  tie  mountain  it  seems; 
the   shaft-horse   is   completely   buried :   but  it 
skims  over   the   smooth-shaven  turf  with  the 
lightness  and  noiselessness  of  thistle-down.  That 
red-faced  little  man  on  the  top  of  the  load,  is  aa 
proud  as  a  king  on  his  throne.    He  has  built  up 
the  heap  most  skilfully,  for  scarce  a  handful 
falls  as  the  cart  jolts  over  a  gutter.    See  what 
loads  that  tall  pitcher  is  lifting  to  the  waggon, 
top !     How  he  rejoices  in  the  strength  of  his 
frame,  and  the  power  of  his  brawny  sinews !  The 
loose  hay  tumbles  about  his  ears,  and  fills  his 
hair  and  his  eyes  ;  but  what  cares  he  ?  He  is  the 
pride  of  the  field  !     He  is  the  talk  of  the  village ! 
His  prowess  will  be  the  subject  of  eulogy  at  the 
farmer's  supper-table,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
*'  Fox  and  Grapes  V     Whew  1  there  waa  a  fork, 
ful !     Well  done,  Tom  ! — and,  with  busy  hands 
and  rapid  strides,  he  lifts  heap  after  heap,  and 
lightens  the  meadow  of  its  fragrant  load.    Look 
at  this  young  urchin  couched  among  the  fox. 
gloves  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedgerow,  fetching 
a  long  pull  at  the  beer  bottle  !    As  he  drinks,  he 
feels  the  delicious  coolness  creep  around  his  heart, 
and  his  eyes  expand  into  wide  circles  and  stand 
agape,  as  though  the  draught  opened  up  to  him 
a  glimpse  of  inner  heaven.     What  sweet  words 
are  being  whispered  into  the  ear  of  Miss  Sally, 
the    farmer's    youngest  daughter,    behind  the 
haycock    there,   by   Mr  George,   her  admirer, 
the    young   gentleman  in  the   white  trowsera 
and  scarlet  waistcoat !    How  she   blushes,  and 
hangs   down  her   head,   and   plays  obliviously 
with  the  light  rake  she  holds,  and  with  which 
she  has  scratched    together    full  half-a-dozen 
bents  of  the  sweet  grass  since  noon !  And  now 
he  steals  an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  approaches 
his  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  no  doubt  to  com- 
municate  some  piece    of  very  secret    intelli- 
gence ;  but  see,  she  bounces  up,  with  the  ala- 
crity otBuaerobat,  and, seizing  upon  the  haycock, 
she  diminishes  it  to  at  least  half  its  proper  mag. 
nitude,  and  fiings  the  big  arm*full  right  on  the 
head  of  her  admiring  awain,  prostrating  him  at 
his  length  along  the  grtauy  field.    But  soon  he 
risesj  and  a  regular  conflict  ensues.     Immense 
bundles  of  hay  fly  about  in  all  directions,  like 
the  effect  of  a  tornado,  in  the  midst  of  which 
tbe  combatants  are  speedily  lost  to  yiew  ;  there 
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are  a  rush^  a  ntruggle,  a  scream ;  and,  presently 
a  report,  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol^  is  echoed 
round  the  fields  and  Miss  Sally  drops  upon  the 
heaped  hay  as  though  she  were  deprived  of  life. 
Let  us  hope  there  has  heen  no  murdtr  coii4mitte4 
here! 

In  yonder  corner^  attended  hy  OI4  ^nger,  his 
dog,  stands  the  farmer  himself^  leaning  on  a  fork, 
and  giving  directions  to  a  hoy  to  get  the  beer- 
keg  replenished*  He  appears  the  very  image 
of  propperity  and  contentment^  savipg  a  surly 
grumble  that  seems  to  lurk  in  the  sinister  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth.  Although,  appareptly,  a  man 
of  substance,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  toils  of  the  hay-field,  just  to  shew  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  above  the  occupation  by 
which  he  lives,  to  encourage  the  labourers  by 
his  example  and  commendations,  and  to  keep 
away  gout  snd  apoplexy,  ^'  Well  done,  Tom !" 
often  falls  from  the  fanner's  lips,  as  the  tall 
pitcher,  afore-mentioned,  lifts  an  unusually  large 
load  to  the  waggon's  top ;  i|t  which  praise  that 
active  personage  chuckles,  and  shews  his  large 
teeth,  to  think  how  ''  Nfeaster"  is  deligbtod. 

The  writer  of  this  humble  sketch  has  spent 
many  an  hour  in  the  fragrant  h^y-field,  busy  as 
the  busiest,  and  happy  as  the  happiest  of  them 
there ;  and  he  loves  its  odour  better  than  the 
"  perfumes  of  Araby ;"  and  he  delights,  in  sum- 
mer-time, to  ramble  to  some  spot  where  he  ^n 
snu^  up  the  incense  of  a  hundred  fields;  and  he 
never  scents  that  incense  on  the  breeze  but  he 
thinks  of  the  bright  days  which  are  past. 

May  hat  h«r  hawthorn  fragrance ;  nor  doei  Jnne 
Lack  a  pertume  at  iweec— the  new- mown  bay. 
The  weary  traveller  tcenti  it,  on  his  way. 
Gashing  from  road-side  meads,  a  grateful  hoon. 
*Tls  borne  into  the  heart  of  towns ;  and  soon 
Pills  ali  the  summer  air.     To  stroll  away, 
There  can  be  nought  more  tweet,  at  break  of  day  ; 
Or  *AWth  the  beauty  of  the  8ammer*s  moon ; 
Through  ro«e-em bothered  lanes, — ^by  hedgerows  diest, 
Powder*d  profuse  with  snowy  elder-blooms, — 
Among  the  dewy  fields, — and  in  some  spot, 
Rich  with  a  flowery  affluence,  to  re^t, 
And  drink  the  honeyed  breath  that  sweeping  fwmes 
i^ronnd,  on  ^vcry  side,  fropi  every  grassy  plot ! 

Leaving  the  hay-field,  and  rambling  leisurely 
along  by  the  side  of  this  slender  streamlet,  that 
trips  so  merrily  beneath  the  hedgerow,  bearing 
on  its  wavelets  the  elder's  fallen  snow,  and 
names  of  fairy  shallops,  from  the  o'erhanging 
rose,  we  come  to  a  small  foot-bridge,  a  single 
plank  merely,  bleached  gray  by  long  exposure 
to  the  weather,  and  almost  buried  in  lank  grass 
and  luxuriant  creepers,  that  stretches  across  the 
runlet  at  its  glassiest  and  most  musical  passage, 
'^  marrying  shore  to  shore,'-  and  leading  to  a 
rustic  and  most  delectable  stile,  thftt  nestles 
sweetly  in  the  gap  of  a  bush  of  honeysupkles, 
and  invites  us  to  quit  the  rutted  lane,  and  wan- 
der pleasantly  through  fields  of  blossomed  peas, 
and  beans,  and  clover,  lavish  of  honeyed  breath  ; 
through  deep,  rich  pastures  crowded  with  eettle  ,* 
meads  where  the  sheep  bell  tinkles,  and  sores  of 
whispering  com.  Every  one  knows  the  kind  of 
foot-bridge  we  allude  to.  It  is  very  humble  and 
unpretending,  making  of  itself  no  pictw^j  al- 


though in  the  foreground  of  some  lane-eeene, 
embedded  in  magnificent  docks  and  rank  her^ 
bagOi  the  cle§r  water  glistering  undemeath,  it 
is  a  highly  picturesque  object,  and,  in  artist 
phrase,  telle  admirably.    It  hss  •  beavty  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  too  microscopie  and   delicate, 
too  trifling  and   i|iBignifioant»  perhaps,   to   be 
painted,  and  which   cannot  be  descnbed^   but 
every  person  of  sensibility  has  perceived  it.     We 
have    sometimes  thqught  that  a  new  elasa  of 
subjects  might  be  represented  pictorjally,  and,  by 
a  poeticel  mind,  rendered  highly  interesting ; 
such  subjects,  fpr  instapce.  as  this  lowly  foot- 
bridge, and  its  peculiar  loc^iiity ;  just  the  fev  ob- 
jects around  it :  the  running  water ;  the  creep- 
ing plants ;  the  long  and  thiek  grass;  the  brook- 
lime  and  its  flowers;  the  broad-leafe4>  duster. 
ing  docks ;  the  bordering  mosses,  "  green  a«  any 
gourd ;"  painted  just  as  we  see  them,  and  with 
the  exact  fidelity  of  etill  life :  a  bit  qf  rich  mea- 
dow tuvf,  steeped  in  sunshine,  with  all  its  daisies, 
buttercups,  ladysmocks,  iind  every  other  repre- 
sentahle  charm  that  delights  us  as  we  gaze  upon 
it;  or  a  simple  hedgerow  stile,  like  the  one 
before  us,  with  a  bush  of  May-flower  hanging 
over  it ;  the  clustering  woodbine,  the  wild  rose, 
the  starry  campion,  the  foxglove,  and  many  an. 
other  bloom,  flapking  its  rusticity ;  th^ae  cHiiisti- 
tuting  the  entire  picture,  and  touched  in  with  a 
graceful,  masterly  pencil,  with  all  the  wariety 
and  truth  qf  colours,  the  elegance  and  justness 
of  forms,  the  rich  luxuriuice  of  summer  vegeta- 
tion,  the  untrimmed  overgrpwth  of  wild  nature, 
sprouting  as  it  mi^7*  gadding  where  it  will.     For 
poetic  and  refined  minds  of  a  certain  order^  pic- 
tures of  this  kind,  pould  tbey  be  execate4  sup- 
oessfuUy*  wpuld  have  great  interest  apd  beauty. 
In  the  lowliest  object  around  us,  ay,intheGoniiiian 
pebble  we  tread  under  our  feet,  we  should  dis. 
coyer  a  world  of  pictoriel  Ipvelines^  did  wa  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  seek  it  m  such  humble  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  one  rude  plank  that  bridges  this 
tinkling  rill  has  its  charms,  to  our  mind,  which 
the  pencil  might  possibly  fix  on  canvas  in  all 
their  nicp  and  exquisite  gracefulness. 

Reeder,  we  will  step  ecross  this  tiny  bridge, 
and  seat  ourselves,  for  a  few  mpments,  on  the 
stile.  As  we  listen  to  the  water  chiming:  over 
its  pebbly  bed,  we  may  recall  to  memory  some 
pleasant  incident  of  our  past  life,  ae^ociattds  u> 
recollection,  with  a  stile* 

Many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the  bright  days  ef 
our  boyhood,  when  rambling  thrqugh  the  green 
lanes  on  a  summer  evening,  with  our  merry 
playfellows,  have  we  perc|ied  epreelvee  on  the 
top  of  a  piece  of  rusticity,  like  the  one  fiefure  nSf 
and  planned  out  the  morrow's  pleasure*,  and  all 
sorts  of  mirthful  and  deleet^le  engagameats 
for  the  future.  The  peep-o'-day  fishiag  excnr* 
sion  to  some  farrfamed  stream ;  the  birda*-nesting 
ramble;  the  cowslip-gathering  in  dewy  fields; 
haymaking  and  heyfield  gambols;  blackberry- 
picking  along  old  hedgerows;  nutting  in  the 
quiet  woods  and  meadows,  equipped  with  hook 
and  satchel ;  a  stroll  tp  the  JieaUiery  opmmeii, 
to  the  old  cMtle,  to  the  bonted  lake,  ts  the 
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fveet  bine  hills  i-rop^nany  of  the  thouMad  and 
000  pleasant  events  and  adventures  of  oiur 
•chool-boy  days  were  brought  about  by  plans 
concoctedj  and  arrangements  made,  upon  a  stile. 

And,  in  after  years,  with  the  fair  girl  who 
loved  u8,  leaning  upon  our  furm,  have  we  wan- 
dered forth  in  the  calm  evening  twilight,  or  be- 
neath the  beauty  of  the  summer's  moon,  to  where 
some  old  hedgerow  stile  gave  us  a  favourite 
restiagplace ;  and  tliere^  in  that  embowered  and 
iveet  spot,  amid  the  rustle  of  green  boughs, 
with  the  bright  stars  twinkling  over  us,  have  we 
listened  to  low  and  whispered  words  that  breathed 
forth  the  eloquence  of  a  passionate  attachment. 
Ay,  many  and  many  a  time  have  we  whiled  away 
the  starry  even,  in  such  sweet  oompany,  upon  a 
stile. 

On  a  stile  the  poet  loves  to  rest  himself,  after 
his  customary  ramble  through  the  delicious 
scenery  with  which  Old  England  abounds ;  and, 
ia  some  sequestered  and  sweet  spot,  in  the  still 
solitude ;  a  stillness  broken  only  by  the  songs  of 
birds  or  the  lowing  of  cattle;  a  solitude  in- 
vaded by  none  save  the  peasant's  feet,  as  he  hies 
him  to,  or  returns  from,  his  labour ;  there  turn 
an  "  inward  eye"  upon  his  full  heart,  and  4t  his 
fine  thoughts  to  the  music  of  verse.  Ay,  many 
a  line  of  bewitching  poetry  has  been  composed 
upon  a  stile. 

Reader,  have  you  never  seen,  in  your  strolls 
ahout  this  pleasant  country,  an  old  and  grey- 
headed sire  seated  upon  a  stile  such  as  this,  with 
eyes  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  thoughts  ap- 
parently occupied  upon  grave  and  solemn  themes? 
IFe  must  all  have  frequently  beheld  such  a 
spectacle;  for  the  stile  is  a  favourite  resting- 
place  with  the  aged.  And  hsre  the  hoary  old 
man  loves  to  seat  himself  for  a  littloj  after  his 
short  stroll  through  the  fields  in  ^hich,  perhaps, 
he  delighted  to  wand^i^  during  his  early  years, 
and  meditate  upon  those  high  and  momentous 
subjects  which  force  themselves  on  his  attention 
for  deep  and  serious  thought.  Here  he  takes  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  course  of  his  past  life, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  regretting  painfully  the  follies  and  frivoli- 
ties to  which  he  has  given  way ;  the  unworthy 
and  unjustifiable  actions  he  has  been  le4  to  com- 
mit; the  degrading  propensities  he  has  in- 
dulged; the  Iqw  appetites  he  has  fostered  and 
encQuragedi  Here  the  kind  and  virtuous  de^ds 
he  has  performed  come  back  upon  his  memory 
with  a  fresh  delight,  aud  send  to  his  pale^  withered 
cheek,  a  glow  of  ine£Fable  satisfaction.  Here  he 
broods  over  the  sublime  prospects  of  a  future 
state  of  being ;  of  a  world  where  there  is  no 
death,  j^o  pain,  no  sorrow,  no  parting  from 
friends ;  where  the  soul  shall  live  on  for  ever 
and  ever;,  in  the  full  possession  of  its  glorious 
powers,  in  th^  full  splendonr  of  its  purified  and 
perfected  state;  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
that  felicity  it  shall  be  capable  of  receiving ;  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  the  eternal  presence  of 
its  Almighty,  all-glorious  Creator  1  Here  he 
strengthens  his  belief  ii^  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  that  Gre^tt  Being  who  has  watched  over  him 


from  his  earliest  days  ;  who  has  read  his  inmost 
thoughts ;  and  who  will  sit  In  judgment  upon  him 
at  the  last  day  of  acoount,  for  the  ^*  deeds  don* 
in  the  body."  And  here  he  encourages  himself 
in  the  hope  that  a  store  of  never-ending  bleasedv 
ness  is  in  reserve  for  him,  when  he  shall  hava 
shaken  off  this  mortal  coil,  aad  his  disembodied 
spirit  shall  be  free  to  mingle  with  the  souls  of 
'^  just  men  made  perfect,"  and  with  the  angels 
of  the  Great  Eternal.  Yes,  reader,  many  a  grey- 
headed and  tottering  old  man,  we  doubt  not, 
communed  with  hii  avtn  heart,  seated  on  a  stile. 

Sauntering  slowly  along  the  lane,  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  the  balmy  summer  breeae,  and  oon« 
templati ng  the  gorgeous  splendours  of  a  magnir 
ficent  sunset,  our  path  at  length  brings  us  with, 
in  hearing  of  the  musio  of  rushing  waters. 

Listen  ! — how  refreshing  the  sound  I-— What 
cloying  sweetness  in  the  soft,  rich  tones  they 
fling  adown  the  g«le !  What  delicious  lullabies 
they  sing  to  the  weary  wayfarer !  The  mere 
sound  of  rushing  waters  is  suflioient  to  call  u|i« 
in  a  poetic  imagination^  scenes  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  grandeur ;  fair  visions  of  mountain 
and  woodland;  fertile  and  green  vales,  be» 
sprinkled  with  hamlets^  cottages,  and  pleasant 
farms, 

Qreen  to  the  very  doon  i 

deep  and  rich  pastures^  where  herds  and  woolly 
flocks  feed  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  the  wide, 
empurpled  waste,  the  sunken  glen,  the  blaok 
ravine,  the  grey  and  gloomy  forest,  the  savage 
hill!  It  suggests  to  us  many  of  the  sweetest 
passages  in  our  dslightful  literature.  It  re- 
minds us  of  many  of  the  loveliest  pictures  ifhiek 
the  world  can  boa^t.  It  brings  to  our  reooUeo* 
tion  many  of  the  fairest  spots,  the  most  he* 
witching  landscapes  this  green  earth  can  shew  ; 
and  is  associsted  in  our  memory  with  many  and 
many  a  delsptable  and  eherished  reminiscenoe  of 
bygone  days.  We  visit  again,  in  fancy,  the  rough 
mountain-torrent,  the  foamy  waterfall,  the  osier* 
hung  rivulet,  the  "  trotting  burn,"  the  broad  and 
majestic  river.  Again  we  go  upon  our  sketching 
excursions,  our  botanising  trips,  our  fishipg  and 
boatiog  jaunts,  our  sight-seeing  tours,  and  the 
very  many  strolls  and  rambles  we  have  taken  so 
pleasantly  through  this  verdant  land.  We  think 
of  Claude  and  the  Painters,  of  Wordsworth  and 
(he  Poets,  of  Burns  and  Cowper,  of  Thomsoa 
ftnd  Keats,  of  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Soott-*^ 
a  host  of  noble  names ;  and  are  happy  in  the  ei^ 
joyment  of  a  world  of  charming  faneies,  and  as- 
sociated and  delightful  recolleotiuns  that  crowd 
upon  us. 

But  here  we  eome  upon  the  waters  themselves  ; 
a  brook,  a  small  stream^ 

**  Clear,  brtmliUt  and  iqsh 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  traea  and  sky  ;*' 

that  goes  dancing  along  by  the  side  of  the  lane, 
and,  in  all  probability,  turns  a  mill  at  no  great 
distance.  How  lucid  its  wave  I  How  luxuriant 
the  vegetation  on  its  hanks !  How  thick  and 
deep  the  fresh  grass  that  edges  it  1  Wliat 
multitudes  of  flowers  fringing  its  silver  ourrentj 
and  looking  into  its  depths  !   Here  is  the  trriroenn 
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looiettrife;  and  tbe  forget-me-not  peepe  with 
a  hoet  of  bine  eyee  from  the  greeo.  The 
neadow-iweet,  the  campion,  and  the  shattered 
bloome  of  the  ragged-robin,  here  flourish  in  their 
beauty,  and  bedeck  the  verdant  margin  with  gay 
linee.  How  sweet  to  recline  at  length  on  the  soft 
turf  beneath  theseshading  alders,  and,  lulled  by  the 
waters  as  they  flow,  send  back  the  soul  into  the 
flowery  regions  of  the  past !  How  charming  to 
picture  again  the  bright  days  that  are  flown ; 
to  behold,  once  more,  visions  radiant  with  the 
light  of  youth  ;  to  snatch  a  glimpse  of  the  sunny 
morning  of  life ;  of  that  joyous  and  never-to-be- 
fofgotten  time,  when  all  was  fresh  and  fair,  and 
the  heart  was  cheery  as  a  summer  sky ! 

But,  see,  the  brook  has  a  bordering  of  arbor, 
escent  willows,  and  there  is  a  narrow  footpath 
running  along  the  top  of  the  swardy  bank,  by 
its  side,  that  seems  to  be  the  almost  constant 
track  of  passers  by.  We  love  to  see  this.  It 
tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  the  plodding  and  busi- 
ness habits  of  the  people ;  in  spite  of  the  me- 
ehanical  and  commonplace  avocations  of  commer. 
eial  life;  in  spite  of  railroads,  and  quick  tra- 
velling, and  the  desire  to  get  on  from  place  to 
place  as  soon  as  possible ;  in  spite  of  everything 
that  tends  to  discourage  the  developement  of  the 
finer  sensibilities,  and  more  elevated  feelings  of 
the  national  character  ;  there  is  some  poetry  left 
amongst  us  yet ;  some  love  for  the  simple  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Most  of  us  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  charm  of  a  ramble  by  the  brook-side.  To 
young  and  old  it  is,  at  all  times,  a  source  of  ex- 
quisite enjoyment ;  whether,  as  in  summer,  it 
creep  along,  with  snail-like  pace,  voiceless;  or 
breathing  forth  faintest  melody,  robbed  of  half 
its  volume  by  the  fervid  heats,  but  fringed  with 
fairest  flowers,  and  canopied  with  a  whispering 
roof  of  green  and  matted  leaves :  or  whether,  as 
In  winter  time,  spilling  over  its  banks,  it  bound 
along  with  the  speed  of  a  racer,  fretting  and 
foaming,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  clamour  of 
its  hoarse  waters,  the  very  ground  shaking  be- 
neath us  as  it  thunders  along  with  untiring 
energy  and  resistless  might.  The  painter  loves 
it,  and  follows  its  pleasant  windings  for  miles, 
filling  his  sketch-book  with  studies  picked  up 
in  the  course  of  his  delightful  stroll ;  and  not 
nnfrequently  we  see  him,  planted  on  the  top  of 
some  dry  and  elevated  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
■tream,  or  couched  on  the  verdant  bank,  busily 
oocnpied  in  transferring  to  his  paper  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene  before  him.  To  the  poet,  a 
ramble  by  the  brook-side  has  an  indescribable 
charm :  it  611s  him  with  the  most  delectable  emo- 
tions, and  gives  birth  to  inspirations  the  most  di- 
vine.  He  beholds  the  face  of  Nature  in  some  of 
its  loveliest  aspects;  and  in  haunts  and  stilly 
solitudes  away  from  the  eye  of  the  world, 

^  HsQiits  and  nooks  right  seldom  seen 
LoDsly,  Isafy,  cool,  and  grsen,** 

he  holds  communion  with  the  spirit  of  Nature, 
and  fita  his  darling  fancies  for  the  light.  'Tis 
there  he  culls  the  flowers  of  song,  and  wreathes 
a  garland  of  imperishable  blooms.  'Tis  there  he 
(Au^T^  the  ^r#d  gold  of  poesy,  and  binds  pp 


his  sweet  and  magnificent  thoughts  in  the  bsnds 
of  verse.  According  to  the  **  inspired  plou^- 
man,"  Burns,  a  ramble  by  the  brook-side  is  tbs 
primary  source,  or,  rather,  the  develojnng  cause, 
of  all  poetry ;  for,  says  he, 

"  Tbe  mute,  nse  poet  ever  land  her, 
Till  by  himsel*  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  trotting  bom's  meander.** 

Whether  we  receive  this  dicivm  in  its  literd, 
strict  sense,  matters  not ;  but  there  can  be  do 
doubt  the  muse  delights  to  haunt  the  localitj 
of  a  '*  trotting  burn ;"  and  if,  in  strolling  by  tlie 
brook-side,  and  contemplating  the  charms  witk 
which  it  abounds,  we  feel  not  our  hearts  within 
us  moved  into  song,  we  may  rest  assured  there 
is  no  spark  of  the  sacred  fire  in  our  cold  clay. 
''  The  power  of  waters  over  the  minds  of  poets," 
says  Wordsworth,  ''has  been  acknowledged  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  through  the  '  Flumina  amea 
sylvasque  inglorius'  of  Virgil,  down  to  the  sa- 
bllme  apustrophe  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth, 
by  Armstrongs  and  the  simple  ejaculation  of 
Burns,"  just  quoted.  And  Keats,  in  his  Hyper- 
ion, in  true  keepingwith  the  poetic  character,  hsi 
made  Apollo  himself,  the  god  of  poesy,  pless- 
antly  wandering,  in  the  morning  twilight, 

'<  Beside  tbe  osiers  of  a  riTnlet, 

Fall  anlile-deep  in  lilies  of  the  valsu** 

Without  laying  any  claim  to  the  name  of  poet, 
yet  possessing  something  of  the  poetic  tempers- 
ment,  many  and  many  a  sweet  hour  have  ve, 
dear  reader,  whiled  away  *^beeide  the  osiers  of 
a  rivulet,"  in  the  sunny  days  of  onr  youth,  ere 
care  had  set  its  stamp  upon  our  brow,  and  oar 
young  heart  was  beating  high  with  emotions  we 
attempt  in  vain  to  recall.  Alas  !  alas !  it  msy 
not  be.  The  keen  sensibility  of  youth,  its  fresh- 
ness of  heart  and  exuberance  of  feeling,  its 
crowding  fancies  and  gay  dreams,  will  not  re- 
turn, and  the  charm  that  then  hung  over  eres- 
tion  has  vanished  for  ever. 

To  our  mind,  there  is  ever  something  pssaof 
sweet  in  a  ramble  by  the  brook-side,  at  any  ees- 
son ;  but  more  especially  at  the  bepnning  of 
summer,  in  ^'  the  leafy  month  of  June."  We 
love  to  follow  its  clear  and  silvery  meanderings 
through  wood  and  copse,  by  rocks  and  ^  steepy 
hills ;"  now  sweeping  across  the  heathery  sod 
brown  waste ;  now  dipping  into  tbe  heart  of  s 
forest ;  or  rushing,  with  foamy  waves,  throogh 
the  chasm  of  some  black  ravine ;  and  now  wind, 
ing  among  green  and  knee-deep  pastures,  in  the 
bosom  of  some  delicious  valley.  And,  in  early 
summer,  when  the  stream  is  full  and  clear;  when 
the  waters  go  singing  on  their  way.  in  sweetest 
tones ;  when  the  fair  banks  are  rife  with  many  s 
flower,  and  many  a  plumy  fern  verdant  and 
fresh ;  when  the  overhanging  trees  have  pit 
forth  every  leaf,  and  are  full  of  life  and  bcanty; 
when  every  bush  and  green  bough  sends  cat  b 
gush  of  song,  that  fills  the  summer  air  with  its 
loveliness,  and  vibrates  to  the  inmost  heart  of 
all  who  hear  it ;  when  the  breese  is  balmy  snd 
redolent  of  delicious  odours  ;  when  the  heaven 
is  blue  and  cheery,  and  ringing  with  the  voice 
of  larks ;  and  when  tbe  bright  brooklet,  thai 
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roUi  tlmg  at  our  fetty  ifl  painted  with  the  glow^ 
mg  axon  of  the  iky ;  to  our  xnind^  a  ramble  of 
thii  lort  is  then  the  most  abounding  in  witchery. 
And  <mr  beloved  country  is  rich  in  osier-fringed 
riTiiletf  and  "  trotting  burns ;"  and  almost  erery- 
vhere,  where  our  green  lanes  and  leafy  paths 
can  take  us,  we  may  enjoy  a  stroll  by  the  brook- 
nde.  Many  a  pleasant  stream^  welling  in  dim 
forest  or  moorland  privacies,  and  coming  down 

**  PiDB  the  ehspt  moanUin  and  the  mossy  wild,** 
winds  through  this  verdant  and  favoured  land, 
Tisiting  cottage  and  mill,  hamlet  and  farm,  man- 
sion and  city,  in  its  progress ;  carrying  fatness 
and  fertility  to  innumerable  fields ;  bearing  on 
its  incent  waters,  health  and  wealth,  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  to  many  a  home;  keeping  fresh 
and  fair  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  it 
glides;  and  yielding,  to  poet  and  painter,  to 
erery  lover  of  Nature,  to  every  toil-worn  slave 
of  commerce,  who  delights  to  wander  by  its  side 
and  gaze  upon  its  loveliness,  a  rapture  and  a 
charm ;  a  pleasure  for  his  eye,  a  banquet  for  his 
taste;  health  for  his  faded  cheek,  and  a  soothing, 
refreshing  restorative  for  his  perturbed  spirit. 

Pnrsuing  the  narrow  path  that  winds  through 
this  thicket,  we  still  keep  beside  the  brook, 

^  Whose  silver  ramble, 
Down  twenty  little  fiills,  thnragh  reeds  and  bramble,** 

entices  us  on.  Here,  then,  is  a  sylvan  and  de- 
licious scene  !  How  lingeringly  the  bright 
stream  wends  through  this  bowery  covert !  How 
lovingly  it  loiters  beneath  these  leaves,  seeming 
loath  to  emerge  from  this  verdant  screen  !  It 
turns  and  bends,  and  coils  round  root  and  tree, 
and  clings  to 

'*  The  sides  of  moesy  stones  and  rock ; 

*Monf  which  it  gurgles  blithe  adieus,  to  mock 

Itt  own  sweet  grief  at  parting.'' 

How  thickly  these  trees  crowd  down  to  the 
brooklet's  edge,  dipping  their  low  branches 
into  the  pellucid  current!  Now  the  water 
sparkles  in  the  light  of  day,  and  glides  along 
like  a  bit  of  the  cloudland  overhead.  Now 
it  hides  among  the  bushes,  and  conceals  it- 
self from  sight,  or  steals  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees,  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  takes  its  colour 
from  the  neighbouring  green.  What  grassy 
knolls  are  here,  to  lie  and  read  on,  listening  to 
the  murmurous  sound  that  haunts  this  leafy  spot ! 
What  mossy  and  cool  caves,  wherein  to  shelter 
from  the  summer  heats !  What  lucid  and  em. 
bowered  pods,  for  a  refreshing  plunge !  What 
sweet  places  beside  the  stream,  for  the  lovers  of 
angling — the  brethren  of  the  rod  and  line — the 
gentle  followers  of  old  Izaao  Walton ! 

Bat,  hark  !  the  noise  of  falling  waters  breaks 
pleasantly  on  the  ear,  forcing  its  way  through 
interlaced  boughs  and  matted  foliage,  and 
vousing  from  their  sleep  the  echoes  of  the 
wood.  Passing  between  these  grey,  old  oaks, 
sod  making  a  bend  round  this  thick  underwood, 
we  step  out  on  a  platform  of  rock,  and  see  below 
as  the  brook  flinging  itself  headlong,  among 
Btooes  and  uprooted  trees,  into  the  depths  of  a 
grim  ravine.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  this  branch, 
vhab  wo  Uk9  a  peep  ipto  the  ciiaim,    What 


hissing  and  thundering !  What  rage  and  tor- 
tore !  What  lashing  of  rocks,  and  cold  tfweat 
steaming  to  the  sky!  And  how  the  waters 
boil  and  eddy,  and  fling  their  white  foam  on  the 
stony  walls !  How  beautiful  the  spray,  glitter- 
ing with  rainbow  hues !  How  picturesque  the 
fall !    How  sweetly  it 

**  Shakes  its  loosening  sllyer  in  the  sun  !*' 

The  green  boughs  that  shoot  athwart  its  white- 
ness, and  bedeck  it  with  an  emerald  fringe,  are 
they  not  lovely  ?  The  pillared  trees  that  throng 
about  it,  and  overarch  its  yeasty  floods  with 
leafage,  are  they  not  fair  to  look  on  ?  Do  they 
not  impart  a  beauty,  and  lend  a  charm  to  the 
prone  torrent  itself?    Yes, 

**  Seen  through  their  green,  the  waterlhU 
Is  rife  in  witcheries  !'* 

Look  at  that  small  wren  hopping  about  upon  the 
twigs  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss,  reckless 
of  the  mad  waters  that  dash  around  her,  and  wet 
the  twig  on  which  she  sits !  What  cares  she 
for  the  thundering  stream,  that  rushes  past  her, 
and  threatens  to  annihilate  her  in  its  fury? 
She  feels  her  safety  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and 
gambols  as  fearlessly  as  though  she  were  on  the 
borders  of  her  nest.  And,  see  !  there  is  a  butter- 
fly flitting  across  the  chasm  ;  but  he  seems  be- 
wildered, and  seeks  the  upper  air  again.  Perhaps 
some  splashing  water-drop  has  knocked  a  few 
feathers  from  his  wing ! 

But,  reader  !  where  are  we  ?  In  following  the 
meanderings  of  this  little  brook  we  have  gone 
somewhat  astray  from  our  proper  path;  but 
finding  ourselves  in  such  pleasant  company,  it 
was  natural,  (as  Leigh  Hunt  says,)  to  wander 
"  both  in  feet  and  talk."  Let  us  quicken  our 
steps,  and  endeavour  to  regain  the  lane. 

Continuing  in  this  narrow  track  for  a  short 
distance,  we  emerge  at  length  from  the  wood, 
and  keeping  to  *'  the  old  brown  lines  of  rural 
liberty,"  that  run  along  beneath  these  hedge- 
rows, across  a  couple  of  fields,  we  reach  a  gate 
that  opens  on  the  lane,  near  to  a  picturesque  old 
flour-mill,  built  on  a  branch  of  the  stream  by 
which  we  have  been  rambling.  Here  now  is  a 
fine  study  for  the  painter !  How  ricketty  the 
walls  1  What  rich  colour  in  the  lichens,  and 
weather-stains  upon  them !  How  mossy  the 
roof!  And  what  a  profusion  of  ivy  mantles  the 
once  white-washed  gable-end  I  The  water  falls 
splashing  down  the  blackened  and  whirling  wheel, 
rushing  onwards  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
and  startling  the  by-stander  with  its  noise,  while 
large  flakes  and  masses  of  foam  go  dancing  down 
the  stream  on  the  tops  of  the  troubled  billows, 
covering  them  with  a  creamy  whiteness,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  And  what  a  hum  and  hubbub 
there  are  inside  the  mill !  One  would  imagine 
that  all  this  rattling  machinery  must  shake  it  to 
the  ground  ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  wo-begone  ap- 
pearance, it  stands  like  a  rock.  Observe,  round 
the  open  window,  how  the  flour- dust  has  covered 
the  wall  with  a  whiteness  like  hoar-frost !  We 
see  the  fine  powder  flying  about  inside,  and  won- 
der how  tho  miller  ca|i  exist  in  an  atmosphere  |0 
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unhealthy*  Put  hf  Aoen  live,  imd  lool^s  well  tQO| 
in  tpite  of  th^  ^our  qn  his  f^ac^ ;  for  thore  ho  igj 
ooming  down  tbo  li|ddpr  wi|h  »  Back  on  his  back, 
Wh^t  a  load  1  and  y^t  ho  carries  it  easily.  His 
stout  legs  tremble  not  as  bo  hies  along  with  bis 
burden  to  where  the  waggon  stands  waiting  in 
the  yard.  How  fat  and  sleejc  are  his  horses ! 
And  what  broad|  table-lil^e  backs  they  carry! 
The  very  poultry,  that  peck  about  his  doors,  are 
full  and  plump,  and  seem  to  he  twice  the  sise  of 
another  8  His  old  dog  is  fat  like  himself^  and 
does  equal  credit  to  his  keep ;  indeed  every  liv- 
ing thing  about  him  thrives  and  looks  well ! 

Yonder,  in  the  little  dell  beside  the  mill, 
wreathed  with  woodbine,  and  sweetly  screened 
by  an  overhanging  dump  of  elms,  stands,  or 
rather  Jnrks,  his  cottage.  What  a  charming 
abode !  How  beautifully  bosomed  in  green  1 
How  lapped  in  delicious  shadiqess !  The  sum. 
mer  roses  cluster  round  his  door  in  blushing 
companies ;  and  his  slip  of  garden,  that  slopes 
down  tp  the  water  side,  seems  stocked  with  the 
choicest  flowers.  How  sweet  that  (i^xel-walk, 
borderiqg  the  stream  1  And  that  bower  of  elders 
in  the  corner,  with  the  table  and  bench,  where 
the  good  man  sn^okes  his  pipe  of  an  evening, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  of  takes  tea  with 
his  friends  on  ^  Sunday  afternoon  ;  is  it  not 
lovely  ?    Is  it  not  the  very  haunt  of  peace  and 


quiet?     A  sweet  nook  for  n|Wi|g  9t4  ved« 

itation ! 

*f  4.  plsfie  of  nestlipf  freeoi  fbr  poeM  mads  T* 

We  ascend  some  rising  ground,  and  puisas 
our  walk  beside  the  mill-pool ;  for  the  brook  now 
spreads  out  into  a  lairgo  sheet  of  winter,  with  its 
clustering  reods>  aqd  wild.fowl  failing  to  and  fro 
among  the  rushes  at  its  remote  comer.  Here  ii 
sqme  good-fishiflgi  nq  doubt.  The  miller  apd  his 
friends  speqd  many  a  plei|«a;)t  hour  apgUiig  in 
these  waters,  seated  on  the  green  ban)i(,  or  throv. 
ing  their  lines  from  the  old  boat,  iu  tbe  ipiddls 
of  the  pool.  See  how  the  fish  leap  up  into  ths 
yellow  sunbeams,  as  though  for  sport ;  ai^d  inou* 
qierable  circles  spread  over  the  crystal  mer*} 
rippling  and  expanding  to  the  very  merge  i 

It  would  be  delightful  to  briqg  pome  yolnms 
of  sweet  poetry  in  oqr  pocket,  and  sail  out  into 
the  centre  of  the  ppol,  and  there,  with  the  elesr 
sunpy  water  all  around  us,  and  »  glowing  sky 
above,  betake  ourselves,  safe  from  iotermptiooi 
to  a  quiet  and  enjoying  penuiil  of  the  tame;  or 
reclining  at  full  length  at  the  bottom  pf  tl^e  boat, 
our  faces  upturned  to  heaven<e-<«like  the  aelitary 
Rousseau,  on  the  lake  of  Qeneya,  give  ourselves 
to  Fancy,  and  let  her  be^r  u^,  if  she  will,  to  ths 
very  ends  of  earth  ;  wind  and  tide  at  the  same 
time  drifting  pur  little  barque  just  wh^resoftr 
they  please ! 


TO  THE  EDITOI&  OF  TAIT'S  MAGAZINE. 

Gorhahf  Ghsfom. 
If  you  think  tbt  foUowlof  venes  good  tnough*  for  your  Msgssins^  yonr  insertinf  thorn  will  much  •blig*  iki 
author.  Hobbet  West. 

SONG  OF  A  SPINNER. 


I  am  a  poor  tplnner,  moit  poor ; 

And  to*Dig)it  I  am  weary  and  worn ; 
Moat  csapslati,  I  ween,  ii  my  toil. 

And  close  I  have  laboured  since  mom. 
Moit  silent  I  eit  by  the  hearth, 

Nor  heed  how  my  wife  bustiei  by; 
Unnoticed  my  children*!  wild  mirth ; 

Most  weary  and  worn  am  I. 

I  am  a  poor  spinner,  unwise : 

And  yet  what  is  wisdom  to  me  ? 
Leave  that  to  the  rulers  of  earth ; 

Mj  wheels  all-sufficient  must  be. 
I  eat,  find  I  sleep,  an4  I  toil, 

And  day  after  day  pameth  by  1 
Why  need  I  to  think  or  to  hope  r 

An  ignorant  spinner  am  I. 

Who  heedsth  the  spinner?  not  ens: 
He  is  wild  and  most  drunken  and  rude; 

No  thought  of  the  future  hath  he, 
But  giTe  him  his  drink  and  his  food. 


As  the  brute^s,  weareth  on  his  same  lifii ; 

As  the  brute,  the  dull  being  will  die; 
No  thought  of  hereafter  hath  bo : 

And  iHch  a  pMf  ■piuuar  am  I. 

The  great  and  the  rich  may  look  down 

Ou  (he  poor  recHlese  spinner  with  sooru  t 
They  thiuk  not  on  long  weary  houi^ 

That  he  from  his  childhood  bath  ^orqe  | 
They  think  not,  o>r-toiIed  and  most  sponty 

How  the  mind*s  better  feelings  will  die. 
How  siveet  may  Ibrgetfiilness  bo; 

And  such  a  poor  spinper  sm  I. 

O  icora  not  the  poor  num,  ft  grsalt 

Tbo*  rudf  and  unmannered  he  lis  I 
Bemember  his  care  and  his  toil, 

And  think  not  all-brutith  is  he. 
Tho*  weak,  he  has  something  at  heart 

That  oft  may  Temptation  pass  by. 
Forgets  not,  tho*  ipomed,  he  ia  Maa  1 

^nd  such  a  poor  iplnner  am  !• 

Ro^EaT  Wf  ST- 


0  If  our  coKTesix^ndent  means  "good  enough'*  u^erely  as  poetry,  wo  should  aay,  •*  Wo;*'  but.  If  "  good 
another  sense,  the  publication  of  the  Spinner'a  verses  are  sufficient  ansven  Th^y  aro  good  enouffh  as  one 
thrown  up  to  shew  how  the  wind  sets.— JE?.' 7.  Jlf,  .     •      .0  -p 


ijh*i» 


TO  AN  OLD  CASTLE. 


The  din  of  war  and  rerelry,  and  the  yoice 

Of  power  was  here,  and  soft  submission.    Here 
Words  of  long-buried  wisdom  smote  the  ear 
Of  stubborn  folly  ;_bere  did  Loto  rrjoioe 
Or  languish—for  Lore  here  had  raried  choice 
Of  loveliness — and  now  its  matted  hair 
The  rank  grass  wares,  where  once  the  braided  fhir 


Footed  it  lightly,  lightly.    Faucy  aqw  onjoyi 
Her  lonely  pi  using,  where  erst  bodied  truth 

Reigned,  and  reality  !  So  *tis  with  the  heart 
Of  each  one — for,  while  the  hoopioetting  youth 

Grasps  at  all  things,  as  they  might  noV  departy 
Sad  years  sti^  wears— enonfh— .onto  the  day 
Suffice  its  eyil— joy  ye  while  you  i^aj  ! 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  PLACE  YENDOME, 

BY  TOBY  4LLSPY. 
Np,  I.^A  PRESENTATION  OF  COLOURS. 


£vEBTBODT  coQYersant  with  t^e  hi^bita  Qf  Pari- 
sian  life  must  be  aware  t^at  ^ac^  mansiox^  of  the 
French  metropolis  is  provided,  on  the  basement 
story,  with  a  Pandora's  bqx,  from  six  ^o  twelve 
feet  sqaare«  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  es- 
tablishment ;  forming  a  domicile  for  the  man  or 
woman,  or,  rather,  man  and  womaq,  (for  a  portier 
or  concierge  is  expected  to  be  a  double  gentle- 
man,) intrusted  with  the  kejs  and  secrets  of  the 
Tarioas  faipiliea,  often  aniountiug  to  twenty  i^ 
number,  who  inhabit  the  six  floors  of  the  spread- 
ing mansion.  The  importance  of  the  Parisian 
porter,  whether  as  factotum  to  the  tenant^  or 
spy  of  the  police,  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. Supported  by  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary contributions — for,  in  addition  to  the 
wlary  secured  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
he  is  entitled  to  remuneration  severally  from 
the  lodgers,  to  pay  nothing  of  the  ''hpptioqal" 
gratifications  to  which,  with  moe  pro  %e,  he 
feels  entitled  i^  the  way  of  itrennee  on  New 
Year's  Day — it  is  astonishipg  how  little  he  ap- 
pears to  thrive  upon  earnings  doubling  the 
aroouot  of  those  pf  any  other  dopaestic  servant. 
Xay,  in  addition  to  the  contribyLtione  directee  et 
indirectety  levied  upon  the  lodgers  who  arp  com- 
mitted to  hia  charge,  almost  as  a  lunatic  into 
that  of  a  keeper,  the  porter  usually  maintains 
a  separate  calling,  of  a  nature  not  to  interfere 
vith  his  professional  duties,  of  answering  the 
questions  of  visitera  to  the  varloHS  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  from  the  great  lady  lodged  in  the 
iirst  floor,  to  the  scullion  inhabiting  the  attic ; 
pulling  the  cord  whiph  unlatches  the  por^  cochire 
when  closed  at  dusk  ;  paying  the  postage  of  all 
the  letters  presented  at  the  house ;  and  affording 
information,  real  or  suppositious,  to  all  inquirers, 
tDoching  the  name,  nature,  and  circumstances  of 
ki  hcatairee.  The  he-porter  is  a  cobbler,  a 
botcher,  or  a  blacker  of  snpes :  the  she-porter,  a 
TavandeuMe,  or  taker  up  of  stitches  in  silk  stock- 
ings ;  and  both  of  them  are  invariably  ready  to 
receive  boarders ;  that  ip,  of  the  zoological  spe- 
cies :  cats,  dogs,  parrots,  or  canary  birds,  belong- 
ing to  families  out  of  towa,  or  convicted  of  a 
<lisposition  to  bite  or  scratch  the  children  or 
visiters  of  their  original  proprietors.  The  porter 
U  warranted  to  teach  tricks  to  poodles,  or  to 
instruct  goldfinches  and  redpoles  in  the  useful 
art  of  drawing  up  water  for  their  subsistence. 

Yet,  notwithataqding  the  multiplicity  of  their 
trades,  these  people  have  invariably  a  meagre 
and  jaundiced  appearance.  If  in  an  hotel  of 
efficient  consequence  to  bestow  a  livery,  (and  a 
French  livery  in,  for  ill  fashion  and  meanness, 
"  A  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell,) 

it  hangs  about  him  loose  as  a  surplice ;  while  the 
features  of  the  woman  are  sure  to  be  a«  sharp  aa 


the  knitting  qeedles,  ever  shuffling  in  her  hai^ds. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  unwholesome  than 
a  porter's  life.  As  the  tre^  humble  eerviteur  of 
half  a  hundred  different  lodgers,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  them  into  the  hotel  at  all  houra 
of  the  night  as  well  as  day.  During  the  Carni- 
val, the  season  pf  gaiety  intervening  between  the 
first  pf  January  and  Ash  Wednesday,  there  is 
every  probability  that  he  will  be  unable  to  com- 
mand a  quarter  of  an  hour's  undisturbed  rest  in 
the  twenty- four  hours;  and,  in  addition  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  sleeping  by  night  in  the  little  noisy  den 
adjoining  the  street,  which  "  serves  him  for 
kitchen,  for  parlour,  and  all,*'  there  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  ix^  it  by  day,  filled,  as  it  19 
pretty  sure  to  be,  with  the  lounging  servants  Of 
hangers  on  of  the  establishment,  private  friends 
of  the  porter  and  his  poodles,  inquirers  concern- 
ing the  locata\re9f  and  people  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  cards  or  }etters  sent  up ;  a  host|  ii| 
short,  qf  unsavoury  visitants,  who  seem  to  de- 
light, in  winter-tin^e,  in  the  reeking  atmosphere 
of  the  loge  du  portier^  warmed  by  a  smoking 
stove,  and  scented  with  bird-cages,  anUette,  and 
eoupe  qu:p  choujp.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  the  porter  and  Mis  wife  should, 
nine  times  in  ten,  be  squalid,  unpleasant  looking 
people;  ^ho,  when  they  brandish  the  keys  o^ 
their  innumerable  lodgers,  resemble  the  guiehe^ 
Here  of  a  jail  more  than  the  domestics  of  a  deceqt 
establishment. 

Even  in  the  most  aristocratic  households  of 
Paris,  the  porter  is  little  better  than  we  have  set 
down.  How  different  from  the  stately  fellow, 
with  his  rich  livery,  baldric,  laced  cocked-hat^ 
and  staff  of  office,  who  (igures  like  a*ipagnified 
parish  beadle,  under  the  princely  gateways  of 
Vienna  [  and  how  different  from  the  legitimate 
Swiss  of  the  ancien  rSgime,  when  Paris  enter- 
tained a  Y^i'icty  of  schools  and  colleges,  where 
the  stalworth  peasants  of  Normandy  or  Auvergne 
were  instructed  in  the  Swiss  language,  and  taught 
to  say  ''  Montir"  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
becoming  porters  of  a  pobje  mansion.  As  it  is, 
the  chief  difference  between  the  porter  of  Mon' 
sieur  le  Due  and  of  a  lodging-house  is,  that  the 
nobleman  usually  selects  for  the  office  a  person 
reared  on  his  own  estates,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  truer  to  his  interests;  and  that  the  hotel  garni  it 
served  by  people  chosen  from  the  petitee  affichee^ 
or  advertisement^ — superannuated  soldiers,  in- 
firm coachmen,  or  lackeys,  or  any  other  dilapi« 
dated  fraction  of  menial  ezietence. 

Compared  with  the  ignominy  of  their  position, 
as  slaves  to  the  many,  nothing  is  more  eztraordU 
nary  than  the  influence  exercised  by  these  peo- 
ple over  the  destinies  of  the  middle  dassea. 
Though  "propos  de  portier"  is  proyerbial  for  a 
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vnlgar  trivial  saying,  and  evan  for  a  groundleii 
rumour,  it  is  to  the  porter  that  tradespeople  ad- 
dress themselves  for  information  concerning  the 
respectability  of  their  customers^  knowing  that 
the  clamour  of  unpaid  creditors  would  be  certain 
to  reach  his  ears.  Nay,  when  a  marriage  is 
in  process  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 
French  system  of  uniting  two  suitable  fortunes 
and  conditions  of  life  by  the  interference  of 
friends  and  relatives,  without  much  regard  to 
the  predilections  of  the  parties,  it  is  to  the  por- 
ter of  the  house  in  which  he  lodges  that  the 
family  of  the  young  lady  address  themselves  for 
satisfaction  concerning  the  morals  and  connexions 
of  the  intended  bridegroom  ;  when,  if  he  happen 
to  be  in  debt  to  the  porter's  lodge  for  postage, 
shoeblacking,  or  errands,  it  wiU  always  give  him 
the  best  of  characters,  in  hopes  that  a  good 
match  may  secure  their  liquidation. 

This  is  a  long  preamble  to  the  act  of  intro- 
ducing to  my  reader  the  worshipful  persons  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Baptiste,  my  porter  and 
his  wife.  My  porter,  said  I,  as  though  I,  Toby 
All  spy,  of  the  attic  story,  could  pretend  to  the 
proprietorship  of  two  officials,  attached  to  a 
house  whose  rent  amounts,  like  most  of  those  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  to  two  thousand  per  annum. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Baptiste,  however,  are  as 
much  mine  as  the  civility  of  their  natures  and 
the  regular  payment  of  my  four  and  twopence 
a-month  caa  make  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
my  aversion  to  the  climate  of  a  porter's  lodge, 
from  which  sun  and  air  are  the  only  things 
excluded,  I  often  pause  a  minute  with  them, 
after  receiving,  at  their  hands,  the  key  of  my 
room,  or  a  letter,  or  visiting-card,  to  gossip 
about  la  pluie  et  le  beau  tempt,  and  the  remark- 
able events  of  the  neighbourhood. 

For  the  Baptistes,  wife  and  husband,  are  a  de- 
gree above  the  common  herd  of  porters ;  inas. 
much  as  they  are  not  only  hereditary  retainers 
of  the  noble  landlord  of  the  house,  but  have 
been  inhabitants  of  their  pigeon-hole  of  a  lodge 
during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  Though 
proud  of  their  vocation,  they  indulge  in  the 
common  weakness  of  humanity  of  pretending  to 
have  stooped  to  it.  Like  Dogberry,  Monsieur 
Baptiste  proclaims  himself  as  "  one  that  hath 
had  losses."  Upon  his  marriage,  it  seems,  he 
ventured  to  take  a  farm  upon  Monsieur  le 
Comte's  estate  in  Touraine,  the  spot  where  he 
was  bom ;  and,  though  glad  to  resign  his  lease 
at  the  close  of  a  year  or  two,  and  accept  the 
Count's  generous  offer  to  instal  him  porter  of 
his  hotel  in  the  Place  Vendome,  with  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  francs  or  forty  pounds  a-year,  it  is 
to  his  temporary  dignities,  as  a  farmer,  that 
Baptiste  is  sure  to  revert,  the  moment  I  enter 
into  conversation  with  him.  Like  the  haughty 
Lucifer,  he  cannot  forget  his  former  proud  emi- 
nence; and,  though  it  is  now  nearly  forty 
years  since  he  beheld  a  field  of  com  otherwise 
than  by  a  jaunt  in  a  coucou  to  St  Cloud,  he  still 
affects  the  agriculturist,  prognosticates  the 
weather,  and  opines  concerning  the  harvest, 
from  the  indications  of  one  poor  pot  of  mignio- 


nette,  which  shares  with  a  cage  of  canaries  tlie 
task  of  shutting  out  half  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven,  intended  to  enter  the  porter's  lodge. 

Monsieur  Baptiste  (I  learned  it  in  confideoee 
from  his  helpmate,  during  his  temporary  sb. 
sence)  is  now  verging  towards  threescore  yean 
and  ten  ;  and  I  fancy  it  is  owing  to  his  appre- 
hension lest  Monsieur  le  Comte  should  take  it 
into  his  head  that  a  man  seventy  years  old  it  an 
incompetent  guardian  for  his  property  and  sitter 
up  for  his  lodgers,  that  the  old  fellow  affecti  a 
sort  of  unnatural  smirking  vivacity ;  while  Ma. 
dame  Baptiste  goes  further  still  in  the  task  of 
dissimulation,  and  conceals  her  gray  hairs  under 
a  silk  front,  whose  curls  are  of  the  brightest 
auburn.  Nothing  offends  either  of  them  so  much 
as  to  be  compassionated  for  their  fatigues.  It 
is  plain  they  consider  an  avowal  of  being  worked 
off  their  legs,  as  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of 
superannuation  ;  and  though,  next  to  having 
been  a  farmer,  Baptiste  is  proudest  in  the  world 
of  having  been  five-and-thirty  years  a  porter  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  he  does  not  like  to  be  quee- 
tioned,  within  hearing  of  the  servants  of  the 
Count,  touching  any  circumstance  likely  to  be- 
tray  the  duration  of  his  services.  He  chootei 
to  be  considered  a  man  of  five-and- twenty.  In 
a  cracked  treble,  much  resembling  the  note  of  a 
mirlUoHy  he  quavers  one  of  Stranger's  rongs, 
whenever  he  sees  the  Countess  descending  the 
grand  staircase  ;  and  is  sometimes  observed  even 
to  perform  entrechats  in  the  courtyard,  by  way,  he 
says,  of  giving  a  lesson  to  the  two  poodle  puppies, 
who  are  just  now  parlour  boarders  at  the  lodge. 

This  obstinate  juvenility  constitutes  his  great- 
est fault ;  for  it  is  often  the  means  of  checking 
tales  which  he  would  otherwise  unfold,  concern- 
ing the  memorable  national  events  which  hare 
passed  immediately  under  his  observation.  U 
is  only  when  the  lodge  is  secure  from  visitation, 
when  the  Count  and  his  family  are  in  Touraine, 
and  most  of  the  locataires  at  their  villas  or  cmx 
eaux,  that  Baptiste  can  be  moved  to  confess  to 
my  private  ear,  how  he  was  an  eye-witneM  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  hov 
the  people  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  petit  co- 
porai  becoming  a  greater  thing  than  the  legiti- 
timate  King,  whose  head  they  had  cut  off ;  sod 
how  it  cried  when  the  new  Emperor,  after  intro- 
ducing  the  new  fashion  of  repudiation,  put  away 
their  favourite  Josephine,  who  maintained,  at 
her  cost,  such  legions  of  beggars  and  milliners ; 
how  they  laughed,  again,  at  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme's  little  bonnet,  and  cried  again  when 
the  allies  bivouaced  a  second  time  in  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne,  to  punish  them  for  having  laughed 
the  first;  with  other  historical  reminiscences, 
too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Twice,  within  the  last  six  months,  have  I  is- 
dulged  in  prolonged  colloquies  with  my  friend 
Baptiste ;  once,  when,  during  the  riots  of  the 
month  of  May,  a  regiment,  stationed  through- 
out the  day  in  the  Place  Vendome,  oommencsd 
its  bivouac  at  night  with  tremendous  watchfircs 
lighted  in  the  place,  with  all  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  civil  wigr ;  and  again,  tome  |vo 
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montiifl  ugo,  after  wUnening  a  catastrophe  simi- 
Itr  to  those  which  have  recently  excited  the  sen- 
nbilities  of  Fish-Street  HilL  I  was  mending  a 
pen  at  my  attic  window,  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  well-dressed  man  precipitated  himself 
from  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  column,  with 
luch  a  force  as  to  fall  outside  the  iron  railing  that 
surrounds  the  basement,  and  a  spectator  of  all 
the  sad  incidents  that  followed:  a  curious  ex. 
smple,  by  the  way,  of  the  difference  of  national 
eharacter !  Though  this  frightful  event  occurred 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the 
French  metropolis,  it  excited  no  surprise  or  con- 
foflioo.  The  moment  the  unhappy  man  reached 
the  earth,  which  he  did  by  falling  on  his  back, 
sfter  turning  over  midway  in  the  air,  the  ser- 
vant, who  acts  as  guardian  of  the  column,  hur- 
ried towards  him,  and,  having  ascertained,  with 
the  skill  of  a  man  versed  in  the  lore  of  battle- 
fields, that  life  was  extinct,  so  as  to  render  suc- 
eottr  unavailing,  placed  the  sentinel  on  duty  at 
the  bsse  of  the  column  as  a  guard  over  the  body, 
(which,  though  the  back  of  the  skull  was  fright- 
fully fractured,  presented  only  the  appearance 
of  a  man  who  idept,  till  a  pool  of  blood  began 
gradually  to  extend  around  the  head,)  and  des- 
patched an  errand-boy  in  search  of  the  commit' 
iaire  ds  police.  About  fifty  persons,  displaying 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  event,  were  now  col- 
lected. In  ten  minutes  the  commissary  made  his 
appearance;  stooped  down  and  examined  the 
pockets  of  the  deceased,  to  ascertain  his  name 
and  address  ;  saw  him  lifted  upon  the  stretcher 
biought  for  the  purpose,  decently  covered  over 
with  striped  sacking,  so  as  to  excite  no  observa- 
tion in  the  streets  more  than  the  transport  of  a 
piece  of  furniture,  and  carried  off,  either  to  the 
morgue  or  his  own  habitation.  Buckets  of  water 
were  instantly  thrown  on  the  spot,  by  a  soldier 
from  the  neighbouring  guardhouse ;  and,  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  occurrence,  people  were  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  as  usual  over  the  place,  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  anything  unusual. 
The  French  are  not  addicted  to  running  to  look 
at  lights  of  horror.  The  anatomical  schools  are 
•0  accessible,  and  the  morgue,  always  open,  so 
well  supplied  with  disgusting  spectacles,  that 
persons  having  a  taste  for  the  horrible  are  able 
to  indulge  it  without  crowding  to  the  scene  of 
so  accident  in  the  public  streets. 

My  object  in  visiting  Monsieur  Baptiste,  on 
this  sad  occasion,  was  to  inquire  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  individual  whom  I  had  thus  beheld 
precipitate  himself  into  eternity.  But  the  por- 
ter knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  apparently 
had  never  inquired ;  and  all  my  subsequent  in- 
vestigations were  equally  fruitless.  The  follow- 
ing day,  every  newspaper  announced  that — 
'*  Yesterday,  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  decently- 
dressed  man  committed  suicide,  by  precipitating 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  His  skull  was  fractured  by  the  fall, 
snd  he  never  moved  again."  No  moving  de- 
tuls ;  no  frightful  descriptions  ;  no  appeal  to  the 
■ympathies  of  the  public ;  no  heroisation  of  a 
probably  crazy  or  worthless  individual. 


"  It  was  enough  he  died^what  reck*d  it  how  ?** 
and  no  false  interest  was  imparted  to  the  act, 
to  provoke  the  emulation  of  those  as  weak 
and  reckless  as  himself.  I  was  really  at  seme 
pains  to  prosecute  my  inquiries  concerning  the 
man  and  his  motives;  but,  without  exposing 
myself  to  unpleasant  suspicions,  by  applying  for 
information  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  found  it 
impossible  to  elicit  a  syllable.  Two  days  after* 
wards  the  event  was  forgotten,  even  by  those 
under  whose  eyes  it  had  occurred. 

**  My  countrypeople  are  often  taxed  with 
being  phlegmatic,"  said  I,  to  Monsieur  Baptists, 
in  allusion  to  this  singular  insensibility  ;  *'  but, 
after  all,  I  swear  that  you  French  are  quite  as 
unimpressionable." 

**  Que  vouiez  vous?"  replied  the  porter,  ac- 
companying this  universal  reply  with  the  equally 
universal  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  **  Noue  autree, 
we  have  seen  so  much,  have  witnessed  such  san- 
guinary events,  such  strange  vicissitudes  ;  more 
than  we  can  enumerate,  more  almost  than  we 
can  remember  I  A  life,  more  or  less,  is  no  great 
thing  in  the  account." 

I  was  almost  inclined  to  shrug  my  shoulders, 
in  return  for  this  explanation. 

*'  Even  passing  my  days  in  this  very  place,  as 
I  have  done  since  the  time  when,  as  J  have  al- 
ready had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  Monsieur, 
I  WHS  a  thriving  farmer ;  not  a  more  thriving 
one  in  the  whole  Touraine  country ;  and  when 
Madame  Baptiste,  who  was  then  a  fine  young 
woman  of  twenty,  had  under  her  charge  a" 

''  Yes,  I  remember;  you  have  often  spoken 
to  me  of  the  circumstance,"  said  I;  adding, 
hypocritically,  by  way  of  conciliation—*'  and  it 
was  certainly  a  most  afflicting  stroke  of  fortune 
which  brought  a  family  of  your  respectability  so 
much  below  their  level  as  a  porter's  lodge  I  Not 
but  that  the  place  of  porter  to  this  house  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  almost  any  other  in 
Paris ;  but,  as  you  were  saying,  your  office  here 
has  at  least  afforded  you  the  means  of  witness- 
ing many  interesting  scenes  and  curious  sights." 

'*  Ay,  indeed ! — that  you  may  truly  say,  sir  I 
I  was  observing  to  Madame  Baptiste  yesterday, 
(when  a  young  lady,  who  happened  to  see  that 
wretched  man  pitch  upon  his  skull  from  the 
column,  staggered  into  the  lodge,  and  begged 
for  a  glass  of  water,)  that  it  reminded  me  of  a 
strange  ihcident  which  once  occurred  in  the  Place, 
right  opposite  to  this  very  house,  when  a  lady 
also  rushed  in,  and  was  nigh  fainting,  sir,  in  the 
armchair  in  which  you  are  now  seated.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it;  but  perhaps  you  are  in  a 
hurry  ?" 

''  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  glad  to  rest  a 
moment  after  my  walk,  before  I  proceed  up 
stairs/'  I  replied ;  «  that  is,  if  I  do  not  detain 
you  from  your  interesting  office  of  imparting  in- 
struction to  M^dor  and  Bellotte  ?" 

^'  Comment  done.  Monsieur  I-^bb  if  the  educa- 
tion of  a  poor  caniche  were  to  be  placed  in  com- 
parison with  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  esteemed  locataireel  But 
to  return  to  my  story.    It  was  at  the  epoch  we 
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call  tile  fte&torattofi ;  that  ii,  it  was  wtieh  the 
Boor^  fat^  hdlpless,  goutjr,  ^ood.nattired  Louis 
XVIlI.  Was  ityiDg  to  6ourt  ]N>pttlkrit3r,  by  itni. 
fating  ihi)  ptocfeedibjcs  of  pdtir  Nap.^  ittueh  as 
the  dofilEey  iii  th6  f^ble  doss  ihd  tridks  bf  the 
puppy  dog.  The  good  old  s6til,  who  never  had 
thore  VodiltiOn  for  soldiering  than  a  buttered  roll, 
Was  constantly  ordering  revie«rs  and  parades, 
and  petites  gul^rei,  as  inany  as  wdtild  have  made 
up  the  complement  of  a  grunde.  He  had  heard 
something  about  fiehH  IV.  find  his  panachB 
blanche,  and  so  was  fond  of  figfuHng  in  a  cocked 
hat  and  feather  !  Ride  he  couldn't ;  walk  he 
couldn't ;  thkt  is,  eouldil^i  to  speak  of:  but  he 
loved  to  driv^  to  the  field  in  bn  open  tnliche, 
and  call  the  soldiers  met  enfani,  and  'make  be- 
lieve to  be  efapable  of  hciading  an  lirmy.  Of 
bourse,  with  sudh  a  ihan  there  was  no  greftt  Wit 
of  selection  in  his  mllitliry  appointments.  On 
first  lundlng  fhom  England,  he  was  glad  to  faecept 
such  traitors  as  chose  to  desert  to  hi^  standard 
ffom  that  of  Buonaparte ;  and  Afterwards  was 
forced  to  fill  up  the  higher  posts  with  a  pabk  of 
chaps  who  had  been  seeing  service  on  the  carpet 
of  the  parlours  at  Hartwell,  Shd  who  knew  no 
more  of  fighting,  except  from  being  born  at  le 
hoiM  dont  on  fait  dig  colour^,  than  poor  Mddor, 
Whom  I  have  Just  succeeding  in  teaching  to 
shoulder  ka  iimbrella.** 

"  And  bf  whom  you  Will  doubtlfesS  make  an 
ilble-bodied  soldier  in  time,"  kdded  L 

''  Monsieur  is  only  too  good. — WkU,  sir,  it 
hap|)ened  that,  jiist  iibout  the  time  1  speak  of, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Monsieur  le  ComtO  was 
Minister  of  War ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
li  vast  number  of  officers,  from  second  lieutenants 
lip  to  generals  of  division,  found  it  convenient  to 
|ray  their  couH  here^  to  my  master,  by  way  of 
redommending  themselves  td  the  noticd  of  the 
Wai*  OfllcO.  tani  mima  I — Moniieiir  le  Comte, 
hospitable  to  all,  was  enchanted  to  welcome  to  his 
house  any  of  the  braVe  veterans  who  had  dis- 
tinguished  themselteii  during  thO  wars  of  the 
empire ,'  nhd  te  i6  the  others,  he  eould  not  do 
otherwi^  than  be  citil  tO  them,  as  servants  of 
tho  king,  his  hiaster.  Among  those  who  came 
Oflenest,  flhd  to  whom  t  had  least  pleasure  in 
drawing  the  cotdon,  was!  &  certain  General  Lan- 
iA^y  or  De  Landfey,  as  he  dalled  himself ;  a  man 
Who  neter  was  seen,  even  in  his  drOssipg  gown, 
without  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  at  his  button.hole ;  a 
donceited,  self-irufficient  fellow  as  ever  you  saw, 
sir.  We  had  A  beautiful  ftM^^f  belonging  to  Made- 
moiselle Guissure  of  the  Academle  Roy^e,  bofttd- 
Ing  with  us  Just  then ;  and  hever  did  the  general 
pass  the  poor  beast  in  the  entry,  without  giving 
H  a  kick  that  sent  it  yelping  back  again  into  the 
lodge.  The  eount  my  m  aster '^  servants  could 
liot  abide  tho  General.  They  said  he  gave  twice 
Ut  muoh  trouble  as  any  other  Visiteh  When  he 
dined  here,  he  always  swore  iho  wine  was  corked, 
the  game  over  roasted,  or  some  other  imperti- 
iltoce  whioh  sei*ved  to  g^i  the  f>oo^  Servients 
into  4  ser^pe.'^ 

ifonsieut  le  Oerief&l  Was  probably  proiid  of  the 
distinction*  obtldned  by  his  services,"  said  I, 


conceiting  that  the  porter's  t»etuiani^  i^eqaired 
rebuke. 

''  Distinctiods  !— Oh  yes  1  he  had  a  vast 
numbed  of  distinfetions  to  be  proud  of,  and  took 
care  not  to  overlook  riiore  than  one  or  two  of 
them.  I  Wish  you  conld  have  seen  him  jump  out 
of  his  handsohie  cabriolet.  When  he  came  to  psf 
his  respects  to  the  countess,  of  a  mol'ning ;  his 
Well-padded  chest  as  square  as  thid  pedestal  of 
the  coldmn  ;  his  waist  laced  ih ;  his  Whiskers  and 
mustachios  Ourled  and  burnished,  as  though 
stHnding  on  fend,  with  bfeek'  wax ;  and,  above  alii 
his  face  as  scornful  as  thdt  of  HaifaSn  at  the 
right  hand  of  Ahasuefus  in  an  old  tapestry !  Or 
else,  stepping  out  of  his  smdrt  datk  chariot, 
when  he  came  to  dine  With  the  coiint ;  sprace, 
black,  and  Japanned  ifoA  ibif  io  toe,  With  not  a 
bit  of  colour  about  either  him  or  his  equipage, 
save  tod  except  the  bit  Of  scarlet  ribbon  blash- 
ing  at  his  button  hole !  On  snoh  occasions,  sir, 
80  high  was  his  diin  lifted  above  the  earth  bjr  his 
stiff  dravat,  that  t  ddubt  whdthei^  he  could  hare 
discerned  anjrthing  neardr  to  the  surface  of  U 
than  the  top  of  the  column." 

"  A  highly  military  tenue  I"  said  1,  lau^hinf 
at  thd  imitative  gdstntes  with  srhich  Baptists 
ddsdribed  his  master  s  insolent  Vifidtaht ;  *'  but  I 
don't  sde  exactly  why  it  should  move  your 
spleen." 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  in  those  days,  Ma'm's^IIe 
Enlalie  resided  with  the  countdss,  her  aunt.  Tob 
don't  remember  Ma'm'selle  Eulalie,  and  yoo  don't 
remember  the  countess,  het  aiint.  They  were  be- 
fore you^  time,  sir ;  before  you  came  to  lod^e  in 
the)  hotel,  the  couhtess  was  gone  to  hdr  loog 
home,  and  Ma'm'selle  £ulalie  to  her  husband's; 
for,  soon  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  General,  thd 
dear  young  lady  made  a  happy  and  respectable 
match." 

'*  Tou  iillude,  I  fancy,  to  the  handsome  ti- 
domtesse  whom  I  sometihies  see  diive  into  the 
court-yard  here?" 

''  Precisely,  sif .  Madamd  la  Vicointesse  vas 
at  that  time  alOvelygirl  of  eighteen,  and  a  great 
heiress,  of  whom  the  countess,  her  aunt,  was  sole 
guardian.  A  queerlsh  body  she  was,  the  countess, 
though  I  say  it,  who,  as  her  houtehold  servant, 
ought  may  be  to  hold  my  tongue.  But  sbe  was 
quite  a  different  creatdre  ft^m  the  good  eount 
her  husband,  and  full  Of  ^itks  and  conundruntf 
more  than  any  reasonable  body  would  dreasi  of. 
You  see,  sir,  she  was  the  daughtei'of  it  d-detMtt 
whose  fine  family  estates  went  all  to  sniasb  in  the 
first  retolntion ;  a  thing  she  never  cOuld  fofjret, 
though  she  was  married  to  a  man  who'd  the  lo<^ 
to  preserve  hie,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  ojm- 
lent  gentlemen  in  France.  So,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, my  lady,  the  counteSd,  wsis  always  trying  to 
keep  up  friendships  with  both  parlies,  in  ease 
that,  whether  Kapoieoti  returned  from  exile,  or 
the  floufbons  kept  their  ground,  she  might  still 
be  sure  of  a  good  reception  st  court;  and  even  ia 
choosing  a  husband  for  her  handsome  meoe,  ^e 
went  npon  the  same  principle." 

''  Thete  ktfi  Yicarto  ef  ftra^,  then,  16  all  essa- 
tries,"  was  my  lirward  teflectioii. 
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"  Weli^  tii'i  fotetnott  among  those  who  paid 
their  court  to  Ma'm'tslle  Eulalie,  waa  thii  self- 
nme  General  de  Landre/ ;  who^  being  a  persona- 
ble man  at  yon  would  wish  to  see,  might  perhaps 
lure  been  well  reeeived  bjr  the  jonng  lady,  had 
the  not  already  entertained  a  kindness  for  the 
Tiseonnty  her  preseht  spouse.  However,  aa  the 
riscount  was  only  a  retired  country  gentleman, 
of  no  sort  of  inildence,  except  in  his  own  village, 
vherehe  waa  adored;  and  aa  the  generid,  like  most 
intri^anii,  had  a  prodigious  deal,  both  with  the 
Bttoaaparte  pArty,  for  which  he  pretended  to  act 
ai  mediator^  and  the  legitimist  party,  to  which 
be  liad  deserted ;  Madame  la  Comtesse  thought 
nothing  would  be  more  advantageous  than  an 
alliance  with  a  stirring,  intelligent,  thriving  man, 
who  assured  her  that  he  had  only  to  speak  and 
obtain  from  the  king  letters  of  nobility,  long  doN 
mant  in  his  family.  Only^  as  a  soldier  of  Nal)o- 
leon,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  affected  to  despisO 
titles  j  and  aaiared  her  that  it  wfcs  only  in  de- 
ference to  her  prejudices,  he  would  stoop  to  be 
made  a  man  of  quality." 

''An  honourable  sentiment  at  all  events/' 
said  I. 

"  An  honourable  sentiment  is  as  easily  uttered 
u  any  otheri  air  J"  queth  Baptiste.  ''  It  is  only 
when  we  see  it  a  rule  of  coilduct,  that  we  Ought 
to  confide  in  ita  sincerity  I  I  always  had  my  mis- 
girings  as  to  the  General's !  His  servants  seemed 
80  terribly  afraid  of  him.  They  spoke  to  him  in 
altered  voiees,  as  though  addressing  a  sultan ; 
and  then,  the  moment  his  back  was  tui'ned,  would 
wink  and  point  at  him  in  a  manner  never  seen 
in  thii  household  towards  Monsieur  le  Comte. 
However,  m$f  opinion,  aa  you  may  sup(>ose,  waa 
never  asked ;  and  the  ooflrtshlp  went  on,  till  the 
Tiaeonnt  took  himself  off  in  dudgeon  to  his  coun- 
try seat ;  and  poor  Ma'm'selle  £ulalie  began  to 
look  very  pale  and  moping.  Madame  la  Comteatfe 
wemed  to  consider  the  Wedding  all  as  one  as  set- 
tled, for  she  waa  driving  about  all  day  long,  from 
mantuamaker  to  milliner,  and  milliner  to  lihgitB^ 
looking  out  mattara  for  the  trousseau.  There 
^as  no  talk^  in  short,  in  the  hotel,  from  offlee  to 
mausarde,  except  of  the  grand  files  ne  should 
enjoy,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage." 

"  General  de  Landrey^  I  suppose,  became  more 
sniable  and  conoillating  now  that  hia  happiness 
was  approaching  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir !  As  soon  as  he  felt  sure  of 
Ma'm'aelle  Eulalie,  he  grew  haughtier  than  ever; 
and  it  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  thoughts  of 
loaing  Ma'm'selle,  good  and  benevolent  as  aha 
vaa,  to  think  that  1  should  never  more  be  forced 
to  draw  the  latch  for  a  gentleman  who  addressed 
me  aa  he  would  a  dog ;  that  is,-  as  an  timiable  gen- 
tleman like  yonraelf,  air^  would  never  dream  of 
^dressing  poor  M^dor  or  Bellotte." 

I,  of  course,  suited  an  actioti  to  tho  Word,  by 
Pitting  the  head  of  the  snivelling  poodle  en- 
Konced  between  my  legs  and  those  of  the  arm 
chair. 

**  Eh  I  hien,  man  bon  Ifsiekf^^^eanime  Je  vous 
disais/'  resnmod  Baptiste,  <'  abont  three  weeks 
^ore  the  time  we  had  heard  whispered  in  the 


house  aa  fixed  fbr  the  wedding,  there  was  a  grand 
military  parade  in  the  t'laoe  Vendothei  The 
84th  regiment  of  the  line,  (I  think  it  was,)  on 
leaving  the  garrison  of  Pafis^  was  to  receive,  fi^om 
the  hands  of  MadUme,  (she  was  Duehesse  d'Ali* 
gouleme  then^)  a  pair  of  cdlours,  partly  em- 
broidered by  the  royal  hand,  and  consecrilted  by 
the  cardinal  archbitfiop.  The  king  and  all  the 
court  were  to  be  present  hi  the  ceremony ;  and 
as  it  was  a  fine  morning  in  May,  the  fashionable 
folks  took  up  their  station  at  an  early  houl*  at 
the  windows  of  the  Place.  Every  balcony  was 
full ;  every  window  seemed  bHght  with  hand- 
some faces;  and  among  them  all,  I  (ian  tell  you, 
none  handsomer  than  our  charming  heiress, 
Ma'm'selle  Eulalie ;  and  though  the  cdutttess,  in 
her  pilik  crape  bonnet  and  marabout  feathers, 
took  to  herself  the  bows  and  salutations  of  the 
gay  aids-de-camp  and  officers  passing,  and  repass- 
ing en  horseback,  and  the  exclamations  of  the 
Orowd  as  they  looked  up  to  Ottr  windows,  of 
'  Seigneur  ! — qu'elle  est  belle  !'  I  fancy  the  com. 
pliments  were  pretty  neiii'ly  all  fbr  Mil'm'selle! 
At  lastj  shining  f^om  top  to  toe  with  gold  lace, 
the  huge  genetal  officer's  plume  in  his  rich  cocked- 
hat,  looking  aa  white  as  an  avalanche,  up  cara- 
eplea  General  de  Landrey,  who,  as  an  extra  aid^ 
de-camp  of  one  of  the  princes,  1  forget  which, 
was  on  doty  to  receive  his  Majesty  at  the  foot  of 
the  columh,  where  a  space  was  left  for  the  royal 
carriage;  and  one  thing  I  know,  that  except 
Nap.'s  showy  brother-in<*law,  Murat,  the  King  of 
Naples,  I  ilOver  saw  such  a  gimctack-looklng 
personage  !  Says  I,  to  myself,  it  the  poor  old 
king,  now.  Was  such  a  smart  active  Baltimbanque 
as  the  ehap  yonder  on  the  leopard's  skin  sad« 
dle^  there  would  be  the  less  nOed  for  presenting 
oonseorated  oolours  to  the  regiments  of  his  ftrmy ! 
Well,  sir,  it  was  a  stirring  scene,  as  yon  may  sup- 
pose :  drums  beating,  oolours  flying,  and,  every 
now  add  then,  the  thrilling  bray  df  the  trumpets 
cutting  like  a  scimital*  through  the  hum  and 
buaa  of  the  crowd ;  the  pretty  ladies  smiling  and 
chatting  up  at  the  windows,  and  the  crowd  below 
laughing  and  huasaing,  and  stuffing  gateaux  de 
hauterre  and  plaisirs,  is  if  there  had  been  a 
famine  for  six  months  previous !  By  the  count's 
desire,  I  had  closed  the  gates  o(  the  ports  coehiri 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony ;  so  I  stole  up 
into  the  entresol  along  with  Ma'm'selle^  Eulalie'a 
maid,  to  her  room  window,  from  whence  I  had  a 
capital  view  of  all  that  was  going  on." 

"  Ay  1  leaving  me  alone  to  twiddle  my  thumba 
in  the  lodge,  seeing  no  more  of  the  grand  spec- 
tacle  than  the  canary  in  the  cage  !"  added  Ma- 
dame Baptiste,  who  now  thought  proper  to  edge 
in  a  word. 

''I  saw  the  gay  op^n  carriage,  containing 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  ducheaa,  drive  slowly  into 
the  square,  and  take  up  ita  ground  i  and  such 
cheera  aa  burst  forth  from  the  troops  and  the 
pekins  on  the  Place,  seemed  likely  to  shake  the 
very  groundi  and  bring  down  the  old  column. 
When,  just  aa  the  huatas  were  subsiding,  and 
the  music  Of  the  military  band  beCamO  audible^ 
striking  up  the  quatuor  ^usagt^  '  Ou  peut  on 
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Ure  mieujc,  qu'au  Mtn  de  «a  famiile  f  I  noticed 
my  friend  the  General  about  thirty  paces  dis- 
tant from  the  royal  cavalcade^  trying  to  keep 
back  some  intruder  who  was  pressing  forward, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  present  a  memorial  to 
the  King.  The  General  was  very  violent ;  his 
horse  very  restive  ;  the  man  very  urgent ;  the 
populace  very  indignant ;  when»  lo !  just  as  the 
General  ventured  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  young 
petitioner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre,  four  fellows 
brushed  forward  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse. 
The  military  brandished  their  swords,  and 
gathered  round  for  a  rescue ;  but,  as  I  was  too 
far  off  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  I  couldn't 
conceive  the  meaning  of  the  readiness  with  which 
they  were  as  suddenly  checked,  while  the  Gene- 
ral was  dragged  off  by  the  collar  to  the  quar" 
tier  giniraL  The  King  and  Madame  stood  up 
in  their  carriage,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  confusion ;  but,  on  receiving  some  sort  of 
explanation  from  a  man  in  plain  clothes  who 
was  permitted  to  approach  them  for  the  purpose, 
they  appeared  satisfied,  and  desired  that  the 
eeremonial  of  the  day  might  proceed.  Of  this, 
however,  I  saw  no  more.  Having  noticed  a 
ihowily-dressed  lady  stagger  towards  our  door, 
and  knock  hurriedly  for  admittance,  I  hastened 
down  to  the  lodge,  into  which  I  found  she  had 
been  already  admitted  by  the  kindness  of  Ma- 
dame Baptists.  There  she  sat ;  her  tears  wet- 
ting her  rouged  cheeks  and  satin  pelisse,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  distraction,  and  exclaiming, 
'  Ah,  mon  pauvre  Landrey  I  Cen  est  fait  de 
mon  pauvre  Landrey  V 

"  Not  to  interest  you,  sir,  in  favour  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  one  who,  to  say  truth,  looked  little 
better  than  she  should  be,  it  turned  out,  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  of  the  day  was  concluded  and 
the  crowd  dispersed,  that,  while  disputing  so 
rampageously  with  the  poor  petitioner.  General 
de  Landrey  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Vidocq, 
the  celebrated  thief-taker  ;  by  whom  he  was  re- 
cognised as  a  notorious  offender,  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  escaped  from  the  galeres  at 
Breet ;  and,  as  it  proved,  joined  the  army  of  Italy 
at  the  moment  of  the  Battle  of  Marengo ;  where, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  desperate 
daring,  he  rose  to  immediate  distinction." 

^'  A  gaUrien'"^  felon  !"  cried  I,  in  utter 
amazement. 


<<  On  his  suspected  arreat  by  Vidocq's  pollee, 
the  General  attempted  to  brazen  it  out;  snd 
was  so  well  seconded  by  his  charactar  and  ap. 
pearance,  that  all  present  at  the  scene  were  fa- 
rious  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  decorated  soldier  ef 
the  empire  thus  insulted.  But  Vidocq  had  a 
ready  argument  for  those  who  were  inclined  to 
tear  him  to  pieces." 

"  <  If  I  am  misUken,'  said  he,  <  I  submit  to 
be  imprisoned  in  this  fellow's  place,  and  puu 
idhed  for  my  insolence.  But  if  this  set  ditmd 
General  de  Lsndrey  be  in  truth  Nioolo  Affsrdo, 
(a  ruffian  convicted  of  burglary  and  assasainatios 
at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1801,)  you  will  find  the 
letters  T.  F.  (Jravaua  forde)  branded  upon  his 
shoulder.' 

*'  At  this  apostrophe,  the  General  tnmed  psle. 
All  his  previous  braggarting  disappeared.* 

'^  But  did  he  consent  to  a  personal  examina- 
tion ?" 

^'  Consent  I  Lord  bless  yon,  sir,  Vidocq's  fsL 
lows  had  him  in  buff  in  half  a  second  ;  and  there, 
sure  enough,  were  the  marks  of  the  branding 
iron,  as  plain  as  the  gold  lace  on  his  gay  uniform 
which  was  lying  on  the  floor." 

"  Well,  eneuite  f 

^^  He  was  detained  at  the  quartier  ginirel  till 
the  crowd  dispersed  from  the  Place,  and  then 
conducted  to  the  Abbaye.  But  before  the  trial 
could  come  on,  he  was  suffered  to  make  hii 
escape,  with  the  connivance  (as  it  was  snppescd) 
of  Videcq  and  the  Government,  who.  did  not 
want  to  draw  public  attention  to  ao  greet  a 
scandal.  Madame  la  Comtesse  had  an  attaqut 
de  ner/s  on  the  occasion  ;  more  particolarly  after 
hearing  the  story  of  the  lady  in  the  satin  pelias 
who  had  presumed  to  make  such  a  scene  in  th« 
lodge  of  her  hotel,  and  who  called  heraelf  Ms- 
dame  de  Landrey.  But  she  soon  recovered, 
when  there  came  to  be  a  talk  in  the  hooss  of 
another  wedding.  For,  from  that  day  forth, 
Ma'm'selle  Eulalie  vowed  she'd  have  her  own  way. 
And  the  vioomte  came  back  from  the  country, 
and  a  happy  match  they  made  of  it.  But  oalj 
conceive,  sir,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  weald 
have  been,  if  she  had  been  united  in  wedlod^  te 
this  good-for-nothing  blackguard,  this  insolest 
ioi  dieant  General  de  Landrey,  previous  to  the 
Pbesbntation  of  thk  Coloubs  in  tbk  Fiiia 
Vendome ! 


A  FABLE. 


A  SPAaaow  on  a  line  wat  •Ittinf, 
Sees  a  Beetle  near  him  pecking, 
Seiiet  on  him— to  hit  cries 
Of  <«  Mercy  I  Mercy !"  thui  replies  : 

'<  Huth,  thoo  little  tiifling  thing, 

I  of  thee  am  lord  aud  king; 

By  that  wise  decree  of  Fate, 

Which  made  the  small  to  ierve  the  great.*' 

A  Hawk,  which  now  came  hovering  past, 
Spies  the  Sparrow*!  sweet  repast, 
Sharps  his  beak,  and  poinu  his  slaws, 
Then  the  Sparrow's  heart-blood  draws. 


He  now,  as  he  pants  and  dieib 
Calls  for  mercy  to  the  skies. 
<'  Hush,**  &c,  etc 

As  the  Hawk  deTOured  his  prey. 
An  Bugle  on  him  bent  his  way ; 
Strikes  his  talons.     Now,  the  cries 
or  ^  Meicy !  Mercy  !**  loud  arise. 
«  Hush,**  &c,  ftc 

A  Hunter  now,  by  chance,  was  nigh, 
I^t  a  well-aimed  bullet  fly. 
The  Eagle,  dying,  only  can 
Exclaim— «  Ob,  cmai  tyiant.  lien  !'* 
«  Hush;'  kc,  *c 
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{Continued  from  our  June  Number.) 


It  was  at  Mr  Wordsworth's  bouse  that  I  first 
kcsme  acquainted  with  Professor  (then  Mr) 
Wilion  of  JSlleray.  I  have  elsewhere  described 
the  impression  which  he  made  upon  me  at  my  first 
acquaintance  ;  and  it  is  suflSciently  known^  from 
other  accounts  of  Mr  Wilson,  (as,  for  example, 
that  written  by  MrLockbartin  "Peter's  Letters/') 
that  he  divided  his  time  and  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  love  between  literature  and  the  stormiest 
pleasures  of  real  life.  Cock.fighting,  wrestling, 
pogrlistic  contests,  boat-racing,  horse-racing,  idl 
enjoyed  Mr  Wilson's  patronage ;  all  were  occa- 
sbnally  honoured  by  his  personal  participation. 
I  mention  this  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  toward 
ProfeMor  Wilson ;  on  the  contrary,  these  pro- 
peoaitiee  grew  out  of  his  ardent  temperament  and 
his  constitutional  endowments — his  strength, 
speed,  and  agility:  and  being  confined  to  the 
period  of  youth — ^for  I  am  speaking  of  a  period 
removed  by  five-and-twenty  years — can  do  him 
BO  diahononr  amongst  the  candid  and  the  judi- 
doss.  "  ^<m  lueieee  pudet,  eed  non  incidere  lu» 
ium,"  The  truth  was,  that  Professor  Wilson 
had  in  him,  at  that  period  of  life,  something  of 
the  old  English  chivalric  feeling  which  our  old 
hallad  poetry  agrees  in  ascribing  to  Robin  Hood. 
Several  men  of  genius  have  expressed  to  me,  at 
different  times,  the  delight  they  had  in  the  tra- 
ditional character  of  BLobin  Hood :  he  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  old  heroes  of  Continental 
romance  in  one  important  feature  ;  they  are  uni- 
formly victorious ;  and  this  gives  even  a  tone  of 
monotony  to  the  Continental  poems:  for,  let 
them  involve  their  hero  in  what  dangers  they 
may,  the  reader  still  feels  them  to  be  as  illusory 
as  those  which  menace  an  enchanter — an  Aatol- 
pho^  for  instance,  who,  by  one  blast  of  his  horn, 
can  liissipate  an  army  of  opponents,  fiut  Robin 
it  frequently  beaten :  he  never  declines  a  chiil- 
lenge ;  sometimes  he  courts  one;  and  (iccai»ionally 
he  learns  a  lesson  from  some  pruud  tinker  or 
masterful  beggar,  the  moral  of  which  teaches 
him  that  there  are  better  men  in  the  world  than 
hioiself.  What  follows  ?  Is  the  brave  man  angry 
vitb  his  stout-hearted  antagonist  because  he  is 
no  less  brave  and  a  little  stronger  than  himself  ? 
Nut  at  all :  he  insists  en  making  him  a  present, 
on  iriving  him  a  dejeuner  d  ia/ourchetle.  and  (in 
catte  be  is  disposed  to  take  service  in  the  forest) 
finally  adopts  him  into  his  band  of  archers. 
Much  the  same  spirit  governed,  in  his  earlier 
yean,  Professor  Wilson.  And,  though  a  man 
of  prudence  cannot  altogether  approve  of  his 
thru  wing  himself  into  the  convivial  society  of 
gipsies,  tinkers,  potters,*  strolling  players,  &c. ; 
oevertheleas,  it  tells  altogether  in  favour  of  Pro- 

*  P^Mer  is  the  liical  term  id  not  iliem  EnglHOil  fur  a 
havker  of  aartbenware,  many  of  which  class  lead  a  vag- 
raat  ISfe^  and  encamp  daring  the  summer  months  like 
lipsics. 
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fessor  Wilson's  generosity  of  mind,  that  he  wm 
ever  ready  to  forego  his  advantages  of  station  and 
birth,  and  to  throw  himself  fearlessly  upon  his 
own  native  powers,  as  man  opposed  to  man.  Even 
at  Oxford  he  fought  an  aspiring  shoemaker  repeat- 
edly, which  is  creditable  to  both  sides :  for  the 
very  preetige  of  the  gown  is  already  overpowering 
to  the  artisan  from  the  beginning,  and  he  is  half- 
beaten  by  terror  at  his  own  presumption.  Else- 
where he  sought  out,  or,  at  least,  did  not  avoid 
the  most  dreaded  of  the  local  heroes ;  and  fought 
his  way  through  his  *'  most  verdant  years,"  tak- 
ing or  giving  defiances  to  the  right  and  the  left 
in  perfect  carelessness,  as  chance  or  occasion  of- 
fered. No  man  could  well  shew  more  generosity 
in  these  struggles,  nor  more  magnanimity  in  re- 
porting their  issue,  which  naturally  went  many 
times  against  him.  But  Mr  Wilson  neither 
sought  to  disguise  the  issue  nor  shewed  himself 
at  all  displeased  with  it :  even  brutal  ilLusage 
did  not  seem  to  have  left  any  vindictive  remem- 
brance of  itself.  These  features  of  his  character, 
however,  and  these  propensities  which  naturally 
belonged  merely  to  the  transitional  state  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  would  have  drawn  little 
attention  on  their  own  account,  had  they  not 
been  relieved  and  emphatically  contrasted  by  hie 
passion  for  literature,  and  the  fluent  command 
which  he  soon  shewed  over  a  rich  and  voluptuous 
poetic  diction.  In  everything  Mr  Wilson  shewed 
himself  an  Athenian.  Athenians  were  all  lovers 
of  the  cockpit ;  and,  howsoever  shocking  to  the 
sensibilities  of  modern  refinement,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Plato  was  a  frequent  better  at  cock- 
fights ;  and  Sucrates  is  known  to  have  bred  cocks 
himself.  If  there  were  any  Athenian,  however,  in 
particular,  it  was  Aldbiadea;  for  he  had  his  mar- 
vellous veraatility ;  and  tu  the  Windermere  neigh, 
bourhuod  in  which  he  had  settled,  this  versatility 
came  recommended  by  something  of  the  very 
same  position  in  society — the  same  wealth,  the 
same  social  temper,  the  same  jovial  hospitality. 
No  persttn  whh  uetter  fitted  to  win  or  to  maintain 
a  high  place  in  social  esteem  ;  for  he  could  adapt 
himself  to  all  companies ;  and  the  wish  to  con- 
ciliate and  to  win  his  way  by  flattering  the  self- 
love  of  others,  was  so  predominant  over  all  per- 
aonal  self-love  and  vanity, 

**  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young  and  old.** 

Mr  Wilson  and  most  of  his  family  I  had  already 
known  for  six  years.  We  had  projected  journeys 
together  through  Spain  and  Greece,  all  of  which 
had  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Napoleon's  furioua 
and  barbarous  mode  of  making  war.  It  was  no 
joke,  as  it  had  been  in  past  times,  for  an  English- 
man to  be  found  wan iiering  in  continental  regions; 
the  pretence  that  he  was>  or  might  be,  a  spy— a 
charge  so  easy  to  make,  so  impossible  to  throw 
off'— at  once  sufficed  for  the  hanging  of  the  un- 

2U 
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happy  traveller.  In  one  of  his  Spanish  hulletins, 
Napoleon  even  boasted*  of  having  hanged  sixteen 
Englishmen,  *'  merchants  or  others  of  that  na- 
tion/' whom  he  taxed  with  no  suspicion  even  of 
being  suspected^  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  being 
detected  in  the  act  of  breathing  Spanish  air. 
These  atrocities  had  interrupted  our  continental 
sehcmes;  and  w«  were  thus  led  the  more  to 
roam  amongst  home  scenes.  How  it  happened  I 
know  not — for  we  had  wandered  together  often 
in  England — ^but,  by  some  accident,  it  was  not 
until  18U  that  we  visited  Edinburgh  together. 
Then  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Scotland. 

I  remember  a  singular  incident  which  befel  us 
on  the  road.  Breakfasting  together,  before  starts 
ingy  at  Mr  Wilson's  place  of  .EUeray,  we  had 
roamed,  through  a  long  and  delightful  day,  by 
way  of  Ulleswater,  &c.  Reaching  Penrith  at 
Bif^t,  we  slept  there ;  and,  in  the  morning,  as 
we  were  sunning  ourselves  in  the  street,  we  saw, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  dedicating  himself 
to  the  self*same  task  of  apricating  his  jolly 
personage,  a  rosy,  jovial,  portly  man,  having 
something  of  the  air  of  a  Quaker.  Good  nature 
was  clearly  his  predominating  quality ;  and,  as 
that  happened  to  be  our  foible  also,  we  soon  fell 
into  talk ;  and  from  that  into  reciprocations  of 
good  will ;  and  from  those  into  a  direct  proposal, 
on  our  new  friend's  part,  that  we  should  set  out 
upon  our  travels  together.  How — whither — to 
what  end  or  object — seemed  as  little  to  enter 
into  hie  speculations  as  the  cost  of  realizing 
them.  Rare  it  is,  in  this  business  world  of  ours, 
to  find  any  man  in  so  absolute  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence and  neutrality,  that  for  him  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  self- 
balanced  by  pbileeophic  equilibrium  of  choice. 
There  seemed  to  us  something  amusing  and  yet 
monstrous  in  such  a  man ;  and,  perhaps,  had  we 
been  in  the  same  condition  of  exquisite  indetermi- 
nation,  to  this  hour  we  might  all  have  been  stay- 
ing together  at  Penrith.  We,  however,  were 
previously  bound  to  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  soon  as 
this  was  explained  to  him,  that  way  he  proposed 
to  aeeomipany  us.  We  took  a  chaise,  therefore, 
jointly,  to  Carlisle;  and,  during  the  whole 
eighteen  miles,  he  astonished  us  by  the  wildest 
and  most  frantic  displays  of  erudition,  much  of  it 
levelled  at  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Much  philosophical 
learning  also  he  exhibited;  but  the  grotesque 
accompaniment  of  the  whole  was,  that,  after 
every  bravura,  he  fell  back  into  his  comer  in  fits 
of  laugbt«r  at  himself.  We  began  to  find  out 
the  unhappy  solution  of  his  indifference  and  pur- 
poseless condition  :  he  was  a  lunatie;  and»  after- 
wards, we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
now  a  fugitive  from  his  keepers.  At  Carlisle  he 
hecMse  reetless  and  suspicions;  and,  finally, 
mfou  soma  real  or  imaginary  bnsinesB,  he  tunwd 
$iai»  t#  Whitehiven.  We  were  not  the  objects 
of  luftjeahrasy ;  for  he  parted  with  us  rehietantly 
and  aaxjously*  Oa  our  part,  we  felt  our  pieasmre 
evereaat  by  sadness;  for  we  had  been  mmch 
■""———*—*■- — • —       ■ .  ■    .  -  -  ..         ,  - 

* TMt brutal  bsart  ■ft^hf, after  sll^  bs  a  fthAosd; 
with  rwf  est  la  smrs  aombsw^  pmbaMy  was  so. 


amused  by  his  conversation,  and  could  not  bnt 
respect  the  philological  learning  which  he  bad 
displayed.  But  one  thing  was  whimsical  eaongk : 
Wilson  purpooely  said  some  startling  thingt— 
startling  in  point  of  decorum,  or  gay  plessantriei, 
cofUra  bonag  nwres  ;  at  every  saJly  of  which, 
he  looked  as  awfully  shocked  as  though  he  \m- 
self  had  not  been  bidding  the  most  lieentioos 
talk  in  another  key,  lioentious  as  respected  all 
truth  of  history  or  of  science.  Another  illaitra- 
tion,  in  fact,  he  furnished  of  what  I  have  to  ofta 
heard  Coleridge  say-«-that  lunatics,  in  geocnl, 
so  far  from  being  the  brilliant  persons  they  are 
thought,  and  having  a  preternatural  brightnen 
of  fancy,  usually  are  the  very  dullest  and  noat 
uninspired  of  mortals.  The  sequel  of  oar  poor 
friend's  history-^for  the  apparent  goodneae  <^  hia 
nature  had  interested  us  both  in  his  fortnsea 
and  caused  us  to  inquire  after  him  thfosgh  all 
probable  channeUh— was,  that  he  was  last  aeeo  bj 
a  Cambridge  man  of  our  aequaiatanoe,  but  voder 
circumstances  which  confirmed  our  worst  fean: 
it  was  in  a  stage  coach  ;  and,  at  first,  the  Csotab 
suspected  nothing  amiss ;  but  so«ae  acddest  of 
conversation  being  started,  the  topic  of  La  Phee's 
Mtchanique  Ceiette,  off  flew  our  jolly  Pttritk 
friend  in  a  tirade  against  Sir  Isaac  Newtos ;  a» 
that  at  once  we  recognised  him,  a»  the  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  his  ''cosmogony  friend"  in  prison;  Wt 
-—and  that  was  melancholy  to  hear — this  Undo 
was  suddenly  checked,  in  the  rudeat  manner,  hf 
a  brutal  fellow  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage, 
who,  as  it  now  appeared,  was  attending  hhi  u 
a  regular  keeper ;  and,  according  to  the  ctattai 
of  such  people,  always  laid  an  interdict  ipso 
every  ebullition  of  fancy  or  animated  thoaght 
He  was  a  man  whose  mind  had  got  some  wheel 
entangled,  or  some  spring  overloaded,  but  doe, 
was  a  learned  and  able  person ;  and  he  waa  to 
be  silent  at  the  bidding  of  a  low,  brutal  fellov, 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  gaistica 
of  fancy  and  the  waedering  of  the  intellect  Sod 
fate  !  and  sad  inversion  of  the  natural  relstiosi 
between  the  accomplished  sdiolar  and  the  rode, 
illiterate  boor ! 

Of  Edinburgh  I  thought  to  have  spohsa  at 
length.  But  I  pause,  and  retreat  from  the  n^ 
ject,  when  I  renoember  that  so  msay  ef  thooe 
whom  I  loved  and  honoured  at  that  tisw— 
some,  toe,  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay — are  oov 
lying  in  their  graven.  Of  Frofeeaor  Wilaos'i 
sisters,  the  youngest,  at  thai  time  a  child  shnoi^ 
and  standing  at  the  very  veatibnle  of  wosns- 
bood,  is  alone  living :  she  has  bad  a  roinsstie 
life ;  has  twice  traversed,  with  no  attendaato  btt 
her  servants,  the  gloomy  regions  ef  the  Caaeana; 
and  ence  with  a  young  chyd  by  her  side.  Her 
husband,  Mr  M'Neill,  is  new  the  Soglioh  wnf 
at  the  court  of  Teheran.  On  the  vest,  oao  of 
whom  I  honoured  and  loved  ae  a  sbtcr,  thecal* 
tain  has  lallen ;  and  here,  in  the  pseaeat  isood 
of  my  i^its,  I  also  feel  dispeoed  to  drop  a  car* 
tain  over  my  subsequent  memeifs.  Fai«voU« 
BHiiewes  I  euuueuiious ; 

Thus,  I  have  sketched  the  coudiCion  of  the 
lake  district^  as  to  society  ot  an  inteUectsal 
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order,  at  the  time,  (viz.^  the  winter  of  1808-9^) 
when  I  heckm6  a  {jferBdhal  resident  in  that  dis- 
irict ;  and,  indeed,  ftom  tUi^  era,  through  A  pe- 
riod of  about  twenty  ifdafi  in  aucfeeeslon,  1  may 
describe  my  dohiicile  ^  beingf  ^monffbt  the  lakes 
and  mountains  of  ll^estmoreland.  It  1§  true,  1 
often  ttiade  ^^zcursibUs  to  Lbhdoh,  Bath,  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Or  northirards  to  Edinburgh  : 
and,  perhaps,  od  aii  average,  passed  one-fdiirtn 
part  of  each  year  at  a  distaflce  front  this  dis- 
trict ;  but  here  oriljr  it  was  that  henc^forwards  1 
had  a  hotise  atid  dmall  Establishment.  The 
house,  for  a  very  I6n^  bourse  6f  yearB,^Was  that 
same  cdttag^  in  OraStfiere,  einbowered  in  toses 
aiid  jessatriin^,  Which  1  have  already  described 
as  a  spot  halld^ifd  io  the  admirers  df  Mr  ^drds- 
worth,  by  hid  seven  years'  occupation  of  its 
pretty  chattbets  and  its  rocky  drchai'd  :  a  Jittl^ 
domain,  which  he  has  hitHself^  i^po^irtiphii^d  as 
the  "  IdwEst  ^tai^  in  that  mag^hificent  temtnle," 
fdrming  the  florth-eaatern  boundarjr  o^  Gras- 
mere,  the  littld  oi'ehard  is  f  i^htly  calli^d  "  th« 
lovest  stjiii' ;"  fbr,  n^ithin  itself,  all  is  Ascending 
ground ;  hardljr  dndugh  of  Aat  arCfa  oh  which  td 
pitch  a  j)avIl]on,  and  even  that  tfcKhty  surface 
an  iflcDned  plane ;  whilst  the  rdst  of  thd  valley, 
into  which  you  step  immediately  ffdm  the  gar- 
den gate^  is,  (according  to  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  xfevthet'n  BflgKeli  taUeys,  as  first 
noticed  by  Mr  Wordsworth  himself,}  "flat  as 
the  floor  6^  a  temple." 

In  sketching  the  state  of  the  literary  society 
gathered  or  gathering  sberiit  the  English  lakes, 
at  the  time  of  my  setting  amongst  them,  I  have, 
of  course,  atithdHt«d  the  feader  tb  8uf)pdse  that 
I  personally  mixed  freely  amongst  the  whole ; 
eke  I  should  have  had  neither  the  means  for  de- 
scribing that  SQteiety  with  truth,  no^  any  motive 
for  attempting  it.  Meantfiiftf,  the  direct  dbject 
of  my  own  refiidc^nc^  at  the  lakes  was  the  society 
of  Mr  Wordsworth.  And  it  will  be  a  natural 
inference  that.  If  I  mingled  on  familiar  or 
friendly  terms  with  thi^  society,  a  fortiori  would 
Mr  Wordswotth  do  so,  as  bc^ddging  to  the  lakd 
diflttlct  by  Mrth,  and  as  having  been,  in  some 
instances,  xdy  dwn  intrdduccff  to  membifts  at  thi^ 
tommtmltf.  Bttt  It  was  ndt  so :  and  never  was 
a  grossijr  hlunder  comfnitted  thah  by  t<ifd 
Bytoh,  wh^,  ill  a  letter  to  Ut  ttdgfg,  (ftoin 
tbieh  an  6zt^&ct  is  ^iiHh  in  soAie  volume  of  Mr 
tctefchart'i  "  Lifer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,")  hcf 
•fedci  of  Wdrdtwofth,  Smithey,  &c.,  in  cott- 
nexion  wHh  Sir  Walter,  tfs  afl  alike  Injured  b^ 
mixing  only  with  little  adoring  coteries,  which 
each  severally  was  supposed  to  have  gathered 
abont  himself  aa  a  centre.  Now,  had  this  really 
been  the  emi€,  I  know  iiot  how  the  objects  of 
inch  a  ptfrtial  6r  etiAtAfe  adfltftettiott  ^uld  har« 
^n  ifl}nt6d  hy  it,  in  a/iy  d^nse  #ith  ^hieh  the 
pablio  were  concerned.  A  writer  may — and  of 
that  thflfe  are  many  ittstsneea— write  the  worse 
for  meeting  no  body  of  sympathy  with  himself; 
no  admiftfthrti  «ntte?4Mi  M  coittvhice  hM  that  he 
has  written  pdwdrfully :  that  misfortune,  when 
it  occurs,  miiy  injure  a  writer,  or  may  cause  him 
to  cease  cultivattey  M»  ffuaim.    But  na  man 


was  ever  injured  by  the  strong  reflection  of  his 
dwn  pidw^r  in  love  <lnd  admiration ;  not  fls  a 
writer,  I  tneail :  though  it  is  very  true,  fi*dm  the 
gfdat  variety  of  mddds  in  which  firaisd,  or  the 
itidii'ect  flattery  df  siknt  homage,  acts  upon  dif- 
fereht  inirids,  th^i  some  men  teay  he  injured  as 
social  donlpanidnft :  vanity,  afid,  still  mote,  egot- 
istll — the  habit  of  making  self  the  central  point 
of  reference,  in  ev^ry  treatment  of  eVdry  sub. 
ject — may  certaitily  be  cbefished  by  the  idolatry 
df  a  privilte  circle,  dontiniiall}^  asdending;  hut 
arrdgancd  ^hd  gloomy  ahtisdcial  pride  are  qua- 
lities ifiuch  more  likdly  td  bd  favoured  by  sym. 
pathy  withheld,  and  the  unjust  denial  of  A  man's 
pretensions.  This,  however,  nded  tot  be  dis- 
cussed with  any  r^f^rence  to  Mr  Wotdsworth  ; 
for  he  had  no  such  admiring  circle :  no  applaud- 
ing coterie  dver  gathercfd  about  him.  Words- 
ifro^th  was  not  k  man  to  be  opcAly  flatterdd  :  his 
pride  repelled  that  kind  df  hdraagd,  or  any  hd- 
m^gd  that  otfered  itself  irith  the  air  df  confer- 
ring honour ;  and  repelled  it  in  a  tone  of  Idfti- 
ness  or  arrogance  that  ndter  faikd  to  kindle 
the  pridd  df  the  baffled  flatterer.  Ndthing,  in 
thd  way  of  applause,  dould  give  Wordswotth  any 
pleasure,  unldss  It  #ere  the  spontaiidous  and 
half-hncdnscious  utterance  of  delight  in  somd 
passage — ^tfad  Implicit  applause  of  love,  half 
afraid  to  express  Itself ;  or  elsd  the  deliberatd 
praise  of  rational  examidittion,  stud^,  arid  com. 
parison,  applied  to  hid  writings  :  these  were  the 
only  modes  of  admiration  which  could  recom- 
mend themselved  to  Wordsworth.  But  had  it 
been  otheririse,  therd  was  another  mistake  in 
Whdt  Lord  fiyrdDt  Sdid : — ^The  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, lit  etdry  ddgrde,  "  gentle  and  simple," 
literary  or  half  educated,  whd  had  hdard  of 
Wdrd6worth,  agreed  in  despising  him.  Never 
had  poet  or  prophet  less  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Of  the  gentry,  very  fe<r  knew  any- 
thing abont  Wordsworth.  Grasmere  was  a  vale 
little  visited  at  that  time,  except  fdr  an  hour'd 
admiraition.  The  case  is  now  altered ;  and  partly 
by  a  ne#  road,  which,  having  pierced  the  val- 
ley by  a  line  carried  siong  the  water's  edge,  at  a 
<nost  prdpdsterous  cost,  and  with  a  large  arrdar 
at  debt  for  the  next  generation,  saves  the  labour 
of  jhirttfduuting  tL  laborious  hill.  The  case  is 
ndw  altered,  no  less  fo^  the  intellect  of  the  age  ; 
ttHi  Rydal  Mount  Is  now  dh'e  of  the  xifiost  ho. 
ftonted  abodes  in  the  islahd.  Ihit,  at  that  time, 
OtBsmete  did  not  diffe:^  mdre  ftam  the  G^asmere 
df  to-day  thUfl  Wordsworth  frond  the  Words- 
#drth  of  1809-20.  I  repd'at  that  he  #ad  little 
indwfi,  even  as  k  resident  fn  the  country ;  and,  as 
a  poet,  Mfange  H  Would  have  been  had  thd  little 
town  of  Atnbleside  undertaken  td  jitdgd  for  it- 
self, atrd  agaiiist  a  tribunal  which  hitd  for  a  time 
subdued  the  ve^y  temper  df  the  age.  Lord 
Ay^on  might  havd  bden  surd  that  ndwhere  would 
the  dourteinpt  for  Mf  Wordsworth  bd*  rifer  than 
exactly  Amongst  those  who  had  a  local  reason 
for  ctirlo«ity  abotrt  the  man,  and  who,  df  cdUrse, 
adopting  the  tdne  df  the  presiding  jdu^nals, 
addpted  them  With  a  pdrsotiality  of  fdeling  un. 
known  dltewherre. 

aftra 
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Except^  therefore,  with  the  Lloyds,  or  occa- 
sionally with  Thomas  Wilkinson  the  Quaker, 
or  very  rarely  with  Southey,  Wordsworth  had 
no  intercourse  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  Gras- 
mere :  and  in  that  valley  I  was  myself,  for  some 
years,  his  sole  visiting  friend ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  sole  visiters,  as  regarded  that  vale, 
were  himself  and  his  family. 

Among  that  family,  and  standing  fourth  in 
the  series  of  his  children,  was  a  little  girl, 
whose  life,  short  as  it  was,  and  whose  death, 
obscure  and  little  heard  of  as  it  was  amongst  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  connected  themselves  with 
the  records  of  my  own  life  by  ties  of  passion  so 
profound,  by  a  grief  so  frantic,  and  so  memor- 
able through  the  injurious  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced of  a  physical  kind,  that,  had  I  left  un- 
touched every  other  chapter  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  should  certainly  have  left  behind  some 
memorandum  of  this,  as  having  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  psychological  history  of  human 
nature.  Luckily  the  facts  are  not  without  a 
parallel, and  in  well- authenticated  medical  books; 
else  I  should  have  scrupled,  (as  what  man  does 
not  scruple  who  values,  above  all  things,  the 
reputation  for  veracity?)  to  throw  the  whole 
stress  of  credibility  on  my  own  unattached  nar- 
ration. But  all  experienced  physicians  know 
well  that  cases  similar  to  mine,  though  not  com- 
mon, occur  at  intervals  in  every  large  commu. 
nity. 

When  I  first  settled  in  Grasmere,  Catherine 
Wordsworth  was  in  her  infancy ;  but,  even  at 
that  age,  noticed  me  more  than  any  other  per. 
sen  excepting,  of  course,  her  mother.  She  had 
for  an  attendant  a  young  girl,  perhaps  thirteen 
years  old — Sarah,  one  of  the  orphan  children 
left  by  the  unfortunate  couple,  George  and  Sarah 
Green,  whose  tragical  end  in  a  snow-storm  I 
Have  already  narrated.  This  Sarah  Green  was 
as  far  removed  in  character  as  could  be  ima- 
gined from  that  elder  sister  who  had  won  so 
much  admiration  in  her  childish  days,  by  her 
premature  display  of  energy  and  household  vir- 
tues. She  was  lazy,  luxurious,  and  sensual: 
one,  in  fact,  of  those  nurses  who,  in  their  anxiety 
to  gossip  about  young  men,  leave  their  infant  or 
youthful  charges  to  the  protection  of  chance.  It 
was,  however,  not  in  her  out-of-door  ramblings, 
but  at  home,  that  the  accident  occurred  which 
determined  the  fortune <  of  little  Catherine.  Mr 
Coleridge  was,  at  that  time,  a  visiter  to  the 
Worddworths  at  Allan  Bank,  that  house  in 
Grasmere  to  which  Wordsworth  had  remdved 
upon  quitting  his  cottage.  One  day  about  noun, 
when,  perhaps,  he  was  coming  down  to  break- 
fast, Mr  Coleridge  passed  Sarah  Green,  playing 
after  her  indolent  fashion  with  the  child  ;  and 
between  them  lay  a  number  of  carrots.  He  warned 
llie  girl  that  raw  carrots  were  an  indigestible 
substance  for  the  stomach  of  an  infant.  This 
warning  was  neglected :  little  Catherine  ate — it 
was  never  known  how  many ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  was  neizcd  with  strong  convulsions.  I  saw 
her  in  this  state  about  two,  p.m.  No  medical  aid 
was  to  be  had  nearer  than  Ambleside ;  about  six 


miles  distant.  However,  all  proper  measarei 
were  taken  ;  and,  by  sunset,  she  had  so  fsr  re- 
covered as  to  be  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Her 
left  side,  however,  left  arm,  and  left  leg,  from 
that  time  forward,  were  in  a  disabled  state :  not 
what  could  be  called  paralysed, but  suffering  s  sort 
of  atony  or  imperfect  distribution  of  vital  power. 
Catherine  was  not  above  three  years  old  when 
she  died;  so  that  there  could  not  have  bees 
much  room  for  the  expansion  of  her  undentand- 
ing,  or  the  unfolding  of  her  real  character.  Bat 
there  was  room  enough  in  her  short  life,  and  too 
much,  for  love  the  most  frantic  to  settle  upon 
her.  The  whole  vale  of  Grasmere  is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  of  any  great  distances  between 
house  and  house ;  and  as  it  happened  that  little 
Kate  Wordsworth  returned  my  love,  she  in  a 
manner  lived  with  me  at  my  solitary  cottage ; 
as  often  as  I  could  entice  her  from  home,  walked 
with  me,  slept  with  me,  and  was  my  sole  com- 
panion. That  I  was  not  singular  in  aseribing 
some  witchery  to  the  nature  and  manners  of  thii 
innocent  child,  you  may  gather  from  the  foUov. 
ing  most  beautiful  lines  extracted  from  a  sketch* 
towards  her  portraiture,  drawn  by  her  father, 
(with  whom,  however,  she  was  noways  a  &- 
vourite) : — 

*^  And  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 

Not  lets  if  unattended  and  alone 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathcrM  roasd, 

And  take  delight  in  iu  activity; 

Even  BO  this  happy  creature  of  heiadf 

Was  aU  sufficient :  Solitude  to  her 

Was  blithe  society,  who  filPd  the  air 

With  gladness  and  involunury  oongi^ 

Light  were  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  lawa*i 

Forth  startled  from  the  form  where  she  lay  osoch'd ; 

Unthought  of,  uceipected,  as  the  stir 

Of  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow  flowcn ; 

Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 

The  many-colour'd  images  impieos*d 

Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lak^ 

It  was  this  radiant  spirit  of  joyousness,  makisg 
solitude  for  her  blithe  society,  and  filling  from 
morning  to  night  the  air  *'  with  gladness  sod  in- 
voluntary  songs,"  this  it  was  which  so  fascioated 
my  heart,  that  I  became  blindly,  doatinglfi  in  a 
servile  degree,  devoted  to  this  one  affectioo.  la 
the  Spring  of  1818,  1  went  up  to  London ;  and, 
early  in  June,  by  a  letter  from  Miss  Wordoworth, 
her  aunt,  1  learned  the  terrific  news,  (for  such  to 
me  it  was,)  that  t>he  h»d  died  suddenly.  She  bad 
gone  to  bed  in  good  health  about  sunset  oo  Jaoe 
4 ;  was  found  speechless  a  little  before  midnight ; 

*  It  is  entitled,  "  Characteristics  of  a  Child  Tbrrt 
Years  Old  ;**  and  is  dated  at  the  foot  181 1,  which  snut 
be  an  oversight,  for  she  was  not  so  old  until  tbt  fall«v- 
ing  year.  I  may  as  well  add  the  first  six  lines,  ihou|h  I 
had  a  reason  for  beginning  the  eitnct  when  it  does,  m 
order  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  special  circuauuoci 
which  had  so  much  fascinated  myself,  of  her  all^ufi- 
cieocy  to  herself,  and  the  way  in  which  she  **  fliM  tie 
air  with  glsdness  and  involuntary  songs.**  The  otkdr 
lines  are  these : — 

**  Loving  she  is  and  tractable,  though  wiU ; 

And  Innocence  hath  pri?ilege  in  her 

To  diiinify  arch  looks  snd  laughing  eyes; 

And  fe<tts  uf  cunning ;  and  the  pretty  rvoad 

Of  trespasMs,  afiscted  to  provoke 

Mock  chsstiicmsnt  and  psrtninhip  in  ^y«'* 
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ad  died  in  the  early  dawn^  just  as  the  fint 
fleams  of  morning  hegan  to  appear  above  Seat 
Sandel  and  Fairfield^  the  mightiest  of  the  Gras* 
mere  barriers^  about  an  hour,  perhaps,  before  snn- 
riie.  Never,  perhaps,  from  the  foundations  of 
those  mighty  hills,  was  there  so  fierce  a  convul. 
sion  of  grief  as  mastered  my  faculties  on  receiv- 
ing that  heart-shattering  news.  Over  and  above 
my  excess  of  love  for  her,  I  had  always  viewed 
bpr  88  an  impersonation  of  the  dawn  and  the 
spirit  of  infancy ;  and  this  abstraction  seated  in 
her  person,  together  with  the  visionary  sort  of 
oouiezion,  which,  even  in  her  parting  hours,  she 
mnmed  with  the  summer  sun,  by  timing  her 
immersion  into  the  cloud  of  death  with  the  rising 
and  setting  of  that  fountain  of  life — these  com- 
bined impressions  recoiled  so  violently  into  a  con- 
trast or  polar  antithesis  to  the  image  of  death, 
that  each  exalted  and  brightened  the  other.  I 
returned  hastily  to  Grasmere ;  stretched  myself 
erery  night,  for  more  than  two  months  running, 
upon  her  grave ;  in  fact,  often  passed  the  night 
upon  her  grave ;  not  (as  may  readily  be  supposed) 
in  any  parade  of  grief;  on  the  contrary,  in  that 
qaiet  valley  of  simple  shepherds,  I  was  secure 
enough  from  observation  until  morning  light  be- 
gan to  return;  but  in  mere  intensity  of  sick, 
frantic  yearning  after  neighbourhood  to  the  dar- 
ling of  my  heart.  Many  readers  will  have  seen 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ''  Demonology,"  and  in  Dr 
Abercrombie's  *'  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers,"  some  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  creative  faculties  awakened  in  the  eye  or 
other  organs  by  peculiar  states  of  passion ;  and  it 
ii  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  cases  of  that  na- 
ture, that,  in  many  solitary  fields,  at  a  considera- 
ble elevation  above  the  level  of  the  valleys — fields 
which,  in  the  local  dialect,  are  called  "  intacks" — 
my  eye  was  haunted  at  times,  in  broad  noonday, 
(oftener,  however,  in  the  afternoon,)  with  a  facil- 
ity, but  at  times  also  with  a  necessity,  for  weaving, 
out  of  a  few  simple  elements,  a  perfect  picture  of 
little  Kate  in  the  attitude  and  onward  motion  of 
walking.  I  resorted  constantly  to  these  "in- 
tacks," as  places  where  I  was  little  liable  to  dis- 
turbance ;  and  usually  I  saw  her  at  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  field,  which  might  sometimes  be  at  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  generally  not  so 
much.  Always  almost  she  carried  a  basket  on 
her  head  ;  and  usually  the  first  hint  upon  which 
the  figure  arose  commenced  in  wild  plants,  such 
u  tall  fems^  or  the  purple  flowers  of  the  fox- 
glove; but,  whatever  might  be  the  colours  or 
the  forms,  uniformly  the  same  little  full-formed 
figure  arose,  uniformly  dressed  in  the  little  blue 
bed-gown  and  black  skirt  of  Westmoreland,  and 
nniformly  with  the  air  of  advancing  motion. 
Through  part  of  June,  July,  and  part  of  August, 
is  fact  throughout  tJie  summer,  this  frenzy  of 
grief  continued.  It  was  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected that  nature  would  avenge  such  senseless 
Mlf-surrender  to  passion ;  for,  in  fact,  so  far 
from  making  an  effort  to  resist  it,  I  clung  to  it 
u  a  luxury,  (which,  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  it 
really  was  in  part.)  All  at  once,  on  a  day  at 
the  Utter  t qd  of  Angost;  in  one  instant  of  time^ 


I  was  seized  with  some  nervous  sensation  that, 
for  a  moment,  caused  sickness.  A  glass  of  brandy 
removed  the  sickness ;  but  I  felt,  to  my  horror, 
a  sting,  as  it  were,  -of  some  stationary  torment 
left  behind— a  torment  absolutely  indescribable, 
but  under  which  I  felt  assured  that  life  could 
not  be  borne.  It  is  useless  and  impossible  to 
describe  what  followed :  with  no  apparent  illness 
discoverable  to  any  medical  eye — looking,  indeed, 
better  than  usual  for  three  months  and  upwards, 
I  was  under  the  possession  of  some  internal  nerv- 
ous malady,  that  made  each  respiration  which  I 
drew  an  act  of  separate  anguish.  I  travelled 
southwards  immediately  to  Liverpool,  to  Bir- 
mingham, to  Bristol,  to  Bath,  for  medical  ad- 
vice ;  and  finally  rested — in  a  gloomy  state  of 
despair,  rather  because  I  saw  no  use  in  further 
change,  than  that  I  looked  for  any  change  in 
this  place  more  than  others — at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol.  Here  it  was,  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  November,  that,  in  one  hour,  my  malady  be- 
gan to  leave  me :  it  was  not  quite  so  abrupt, 
however,  in  its  departure,  as  in  its  first  develops- 
ment :  a  peculiar  sensation  arose  from  the  knee 
downwards,  about  midnight :  it  went  forwards 
through  a  space  of  about  five  hours,  and  then 
stopped,  leaving  me  perfectly  free  from  every 
trace  of  the  awful  malady  which  had  possessed 
me  ;  but  so  much  debilitated  as  with  difiiculty 
to  stand  or  walk.  Going  down,  soon  after  this, 
to  Ilfracombe,  in  Devonshire,  where  there  were 
hot  sea  baths,  I  found  it  easy  enough  to  restore 
my  shattered  strength.  But  the  remarkable  fact 
in  this  catastrophe  of  my  illness  is,  that  all 
grief  for  little  Kate  Wordsworth,  nay,  all  re- 
membrance of  her,  had,  with  my  malady,  va- 
nished from  my  mind.  The  traces  of  her  inno- 
cent features  were  utterly  washed  away  from  my 
heart :  she  might  have  been  dead  for  a  thousand 
years,  so  entirely  abolished  was  the  last  linger, 
ing  image  of  her  face  or  figure.  The  little  memo- 
rials of  her,  which  her  mother  had  given  to  me, 
as,  in  particular,  a  pair  of  her  red  morocco 
shoes,  won  not  a  sigh  from  me  as  I  looked  at 
them :  even  her  little  grassy  grave,  white  with 
snow,  when  I  returned  to  Grasmere  in  January, 
1813,  was  looked  at  almost  with  indifference ; 
except,  indeed,  as  now  become  a  memorial  to 
me  of  that  dire  internal  physical  convulsion 
thence  arising,  by  which  I  had  been  shaken  and 
wrenched ;  and,  in  short,  a  case  more  entirely 
realising  the  old  Pagan  superstition  of  a  nympho- 
lepsy  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  of  a  Lethe 
or  river  of  oblivion,  and  the  possibility,  by  one 
draught  from  this  potent  stream,  of  applying  an 
everlasting  ablution  to  all  the  soils  and  stains  of 
human  anguish,  I  do  not  suppose  the  psycholo- 
gical history  of  man  affords. 

From  the  lakes,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  I 
went  annually  southwards— chiefly  to  Somerset- 
shire or  to  London,  and  more  rarely  to  Edin- 
burgh. In  my  Somersetshire  visits,  I  never  failed 
to  see  Mrs  Hannah  More.  My  own  relative's 
house,  in  fact,  standing  within  one  mile  of  Bar- 
ley Wood,  I  seldom  suffered  a  week  to  pass  with 
out  euJliDf  to  pay  my  respects.    There  wim  4 
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stronfref  v^oilxe  to  this  t^an  umply  whi^f  nrpsa 
from  A|rs  H.  More's  compaqy,  or  evoQ  from  ^}iat 
of  her  sisters,  (one  or  two,  of  whom  were  ipore 
entertaining  because  more  filled  witl^  ani^fil 
spirits  ^nd  less  thoughtful  thap  Mr^  {lanni^ ;) 
fof  it  rarely  happened  that  oi^e  called  vithin  the 
rivileged  calling  hours,  which,  with  these  rural 
adies,  rapged  between  twelve  9nd  four  o'clock, 
but  pne  mpt  some  p^r^op  interesting  by  ranlc> 
st^tfop,  political  or  literary  eminence. 

Her^,  accordingly,  it  w^s^  thsit,  dqring  one  of 
my  last  visits  to  SqmeirsetBhire,  eit]|er  in  1813  or 
18^,  I  met^  Mrs  Siddons,  whom  I  had  often  seen 
upon  the  stage,  but  never  before  ip  private  so- 
ciety.   She  had  come  into  this  part  of  the  coup- 
try  chiefly^  I  should  imagine,  with  a  view  to  the 
medical  advice  at  the  Bristol  Hot  well  apd  Clifton; 
for  it  happened   that   one  of  her  daughters — 
a  fine  interesting  young  woman — was  suffering 
under  pulmonary  consumption — that  spourge  of 
the  British  youth ;  of  which  malady,  I  believe^ 
she  ultimately  died.    From  tbe  hot-wellp,  Mrs 
Siddons  had  been  persuaded   to   honour   ii'ith 
her  pompapy  a  pertain  Dr  Wh ,  whose  splen- 
did villa  of  Mendip  Lodge  stood  about  two  miles 
from  Barley  Wood.     Tbi?  villa,  by  the  way,  was 
a  show  place  in  wbich  a  va^t  deal  of  money  had 
been  sunk,  ppop  two  follies  equally  unproductive 
of  pleasure  to  the  beholder  ^nd  of  apythipg  ap. 
preaching  a  pepupiary  compensation  to  the  owner. 
The  villa,  with  its  embellishmepts,  was  supposed 
to  have  cqst  ^t  least  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  of 
which  one-half  h^d  been  absorbed,  partly  by  a 
contest  wit|i  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  frailest  of  all  ornaments 
—vast  chipa  jars,  vases,  and  other  '*  knicknack- 
ery"  baubjes,  whiph  held  their  very  existence  by 
so  frail  f\  tenure  as  the  carefulness  of  a  bouse- 
maid ;  §nd  whicb,  at  all  events,  if  they  should 
survive  the  accidepts  of  )ife,  never  are  known  to 
reproduce  to  tbe  possessor  one-tpnth  par);  of  wh^^ 
they  have  cost,    Out  of  doors  thpre  were  ter- 
races qf  a  mile  long,  one  rising  above  another, 
apd  carried)  by  mpre  arti^ipe  of  mechanic  skifl, 
along  the  perpendicular   face   of  a  lofty  roc]Cf 
Had  they,  when  finished,  any  particular  beapty? 
Not  at  all.    Considered  i|s  a  pleasure  ground, 
they  formed  a  far  Ipss  delightful  landscape,  and 
a  far  less  ^Uuripg  haunt  to  ri^mbling  steps,  than 
most  of  the  uncostly  shrubberies  which  were  seen 
below,  in  uppretending  situatiops,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  vale.      What  a  rpcord  of 
human  imbecility !     For  all  his  pains  and  his  ex- 
pense in  forming  this  costly  *<  folly/'  his  reward 
was  daily  finxiety,  and  one  solitary  bgn  mot  which 
he  used  to  record  of  someman,  who  on  being  asked 
by  the  Rev.  Doctor  what  l^e  thought  of  his  place, 
replied,  that  '*  He  though^  the  Devil  had  tempted 
him  up  to  an  exceedingly  high  place."    No  part 
of  the  grpundsj  nor  the  housp  itself,  was  at  all 
the  better  because,  originally,  it  had  been,  be- 
yond measure,  difficult  tp  form  it :  so  difficult 
that,  according  to  Dr  Johnson's  witty  remark, 
on  another  opcfisiqn,  there  was  good  reasop  for 
wishing  thaf  it  had  heen  impossible.    The  owner, 
whom  I  knew,  most  certainly  never  enjoyed  a 


ht^ppy  da^  in  this  poetly  oreatiop ;  wbicb,  after 
all,  displayed  bp^  lit|le  taste,  though  a  ^prgpoos 
array  of  finery.    Tbe  show  pt>rt  of  tba  boose  was 
itself  a  mopumept  \q  the  barrenness  of  iaventign 
ip  bim  who  plapned  it ;  ponsisting,  aa  it  did,  of 
one  long  suite  of  rooms  ip  i^  straight  line,  without 
variety,  without  ohyioua  parts,  apd  therefore 
without  symmetry  or  prppprtions.     This  long 
Yisti^  was  so  managed  ^bat,  by  means  of  folding 
doors,  the  whole  could  be  seep  at  a  glanoe,  whilst 
its  extent  was  pi^giiified  by  a  y^^%  mirror  at  the 
further  end.    Tbo  Doctor  was  a  querulous  old 
man,  enormously  tall  and  epormously  bilious ;  so 
that  he  had  a  spectri^l  appearance  wheo  pactng 
through  tbe  ffilse  gaities  of  liia  glittering  villa. 
Hp  w^9  9  pian  of  letters,  aPd  ha^i  knpwa  Dr 
Jphnsop,  whom  he  admired  prodigiously;  and 
had  hipiself  beep,  in  eailipr  days,  the  author  of 
a  poeni  pow  forgotten.     He  belonged,  at  one 
period,  to  the  cptprie  of  Mis^  Seward,  Dr  Darwio, 
D'dy^  lyir  Edgeworth,  &c.  i  copsequently  be  might 
have  beep  an  agreeable  epmpaniop,  baviag  so 
mucb  anecdote  at  his  command:  but  his  extreme 
biliouspes^  made  hip^  irritable  in  a  paipfol  degree, 
and  impatient  of  cpntradiction — impfitient  even 
of  dis^enf  ip  tbo  most  moderate  ehape.    The 
latter  st^ge  of  his  life  iq  worth  recordipgi  as  a 
melancholy  comment  upon  the  blipdoe^s  of  hn- 
man  foresight,  and  in  some  degree  #lao  as  a 
lessop  on  the  disappointp^ents  which  follov  aof 
departure  from  bigb  principle^  and  \he  deception 
which  seldopi  fails  tQ  lie  ip  ambusb  for  the  de- 
ceiver.    I  had  one  day  taken  th^  libprty  to  ask 
him  why,  aP<l  wltb  wb?|t  pUiaiatp  purpose,  be 
who  did  po^  like  trppble  apd  anxiety,  had  emhar- 
rt^ssed  hipiself  with  the  plappipg  ^d  ponstniptioo 
of  f^  villa  that  manifestly  ppibittered  his  d^ys? 
'*  That  is,  my  young  friend,"  rPpU^^  \^P  4<^ofi 
"  speaking  plainly,  you  piean  to  express  your 
wopder  that  1,  so  old  a  man^  (for  bo  wa^tbenoot 
far  fropi  seypnty,)  should  spppd  pny  \ime  io  exnl- 
ing  a  show-box.    Well  now,  I  ^iU  tpll  you :  pre- 
cisely beci^usp   I   am  old.    I  am  paturally  of  a 
gloop)y  turp ;  apd  i(  baa  ^waya  struck  pie,  that 
we  |)nglish,  wbq  are  ponptitutiopally  haunted  b/ 
melancholy,  i^re  too  f|pt  to  encourage  it  hj  the 
gloomy  air  of  the  mansions  we  inhabit.    Yoor 
fortunate  age,  piy  friopd,  pan  dispense  vith  such 
aids :  qur^  require  pontippal  influxes  of  pleasure 
tbruugh  \he  ^ep^ps,  ip  prdor  (o  cheat  tbe  at^althj 
advances  of  old  ag^  a^^d  ^o  begpile  u^  pf  oar  sad- 
ness.     Gaiety,  the  riant  ^tyle  ip  erpfythiog, 
that  is  wbat  W9  old  mpp  peed*     4Q(I  U  ^^^  ^^ 
not  love  the  pains  of  profiting,  Iqv^  the  creation; 
and,  in  fact^  respire  it  as  part  of  my  artille^ 
agaipst  time." 

Such  was  tbe  iipioupl  qf  bU  explanation  •'  and 
pow,  ip  a  fpw  wordS|  for  his  subsefjuept  historj. 
Finding  hipiself  involved  iq  difficultly  by  the 
expenses  of  this  villa,  goipg  on  copconfntlf 
with  a  large  Londop  esti^blishm^nt^  he  looked 
out  for  a  goo4  piarri^ge,  (bping  a  widower,)  as 
the  sole  meana,  ^ithin  hi^  rpacl^,  for  cluing  of 
his  embarrassments,  wi^b^^^  prqportipnable  Cur- 
tailment qf  his  expenses.  It  happeped^  unhap- 
pily for   both  parties,  that   be  fell  in  with  a 
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widow  ladf,  who  was  cruising  about  the  world 
vith  precisely  the  same  views,  and  in  precise*' 
\y  the  same  difficulties.  Each  (or  the  friends 
of  each)  held  out  a  false  flag,  magnifying 
their  incomes  respectively,  and  sinking  the  em- 
barrassments. Mutually  deceived,  they  mar- 
riad;  and  one  change  immediately  introduced 
at  the  splendid  villa  was,  the  occupation  of  an 
entire  wing  by  a  lunatic  brother  of  the  lady's ; 
the  care  of  whom,  with  a  large  allowance,  had 
been  committed  to  her  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. This,  of  itself,  shed  a  gloom  over  the 
place  which  defeated  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
doctor  (as  explained  by  himself)  in  erecting  it. 
Windows  barred,  maniacal  howls,  gloomy  at- 
tendants, from  a  lunatic  hospital,  ranging  about : 
thess  were  sad  disturbances  to  the  doctor's  rose- 
leaf  system  of  life.  This,  however,  if  it  were 
a  nuisance,  brought  along  with  it  some  9olaUum, 
as  the  lawyers  eirpress  it,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Chancery  idlowance.  But  next  came  the  load 
of  debts  for  which  there  was  no  solatium,  and 
vhich  turned  out  to  be  the  only  sort  of  pos- 
session with  which  the  lady  was  well  endowed. 
The  disconsolate  doctor — an  old  man,  and  a  cler- 
^ymaa  of  the  establishment — could  not  resort  to 
such  redress  as  a  layman  might  have  adopted : 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  establishments  ; 
his  gay  villa  was  offered  to  Queen  Caroline^  who 
wonld,  perhaps,  have  bought  it,  but  tbat/^er  final 
troubles  in  this  world  were  also  besetting  her 
about  that  very  time.  For  the  present,  there* 
fore,  the  villa  was  shut  up,  and  '*  left  alone  with 
its  glory."  The  reverend  and  aged  proprietor, 
now  ten  times  more  bilious  and  more  querulous 
than  ever,  shipped  himself  off  for  France ;  and 
there,  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces — so  far 
therefore,  as  climate  was  concerned,  realising  his 
vision  of  gaiety,  but  for  all  else  in  the  most 
melancholy  of  exiles — sick  of  the  world  and  of 
himself,  hating  to  live,  yet  more  intensely  hat« 
ing  to  die.  In  a  short  time  the  unhappy  old  man 
breathed  his  last,  in  a  common  lodging-house, 
gloomy  and  vulgar,  and  in  all  things  the  very 
antithesis  to  that  splendid  abode  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  consolation  of  his  melancholy, 
and  for  the  gay  beguilement  of  old  age. 

At  this  gentleman's  villa,  Mrs  Siddons  had 
betfn  paying  ^  visit ;  for  the  doctor  was  a  wor- 
Khipper,  in  a  servile  degree,  of  all  things  which 
flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  ap- 
plause. To  have  been  the  idolized  favourite  of 
nations,  to  4iave  been  an  honoured  and  even  a 
privileged  *  guest  at  Windsor,  that  was  enough 
for  him ;  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  neighbQurhoQ(],  not  less  to  glorify  himself 
in  the  eye  of  the  country,  who  wae  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a  guest,  than  to  shew  his 
respect  for  the  distinguished  visiter.     Mrs  Sid- 

*  **  A  privileged  gnett  at  Windsor/*  Mrs  Siddons 
wrd  to  mention,  that  when  she  was  invited  to  Windsor 
CaiUe,  for  the  irurpose  of  reading  before  the  Qaeen  and  her 
foyal  daughters,  on  her  first  visit,  she  was  ready  to  sink 
from  weariness  under  the  effort  of  standing  for  so  long  a 
time:  but  on  some  subsequent  visit,  I  have  understood 
that  the  wai  allowed  to  sit,  probably  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  younger  ladies. 


dons  felt  herself  flattered  by  the  worthy  doc- 
tor's splendid  hospitalities ;  for  that  they  ware 
really  splendid,  may  be  judged  by  this  factj 
communicated  to  faie  by  Hannah  More,  vi«« 
that  the  Bishop  of  London,  (Porteous,)  whaa 
on  a  visit  to  Barley  Wood,  being  much  pressed 
by  the  doctor  to  visit  him,  had  at  length 
accepted  a  dinner  invitation.  Mrs  Hannah 
More  was,  of  course,  included  in  the  invi* 
tation,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  attend, 
from  ill  health ;  and  the  next  morning,  at  break- 
fast, the  bishop  had  assured  her,  that,  in  all  bis 
London  experience,  in  that  city  of  magnificent 
dinners  beyond  all  other  cities  of  the  earthy  and 
amongst  the  princes  of  the  land,  he  had  never 
witnessed  an  entertainment  so  perfect  in  its 
appointments.  Gratified  as  she  was,  however, 
by  her  host's  homage,  as  expressed  in  his  splendid 
style  of  entertaining,  Mrs  Siddons  was  evidently 
more  happy  in  her  residence  at  Barley  Wood, 
The  style  of  conversation  pleased  her.  It  waa 
religious :  but  Mrs  Siddons  was  herself  religious  j 
and  at  that  moment,  when  waiting  with  anxiety 
upon  a  daughter  whose  languor  seemed  but  too 
ominous  in  her  maternal  eyes,  she  was  more  than 
usually  open  to  religious  impressions,  and  predis- 
posed to  religious  topics.  Certain  I  am,  how- 
ever, from  what  X  then  observed,  that  Mrs 
Siddons,  in  commonwithmanywomenof  rankwho 
were  on  the  list  of  the  Barley  Wood  visiters,  did 
not  apprehend,  in  their  full  sense  and  severity,  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Hannah  More.  This  lady^ 
excellent  as  she  was,  and  incapable  of  practising 
any  studied  deceit,  had,  however,  an  instinct  of 
worldly  wisdom,  which  taught  her  to  refrain  from 
shocking  ears  polite  with  too  harsh  or  too  broad 
an  exposure  of  all  which  she  believed.  This  at 
least,  if  it  were  any  duty  of  hers,  she  consideredj 
perhaps,  as  already  fulfilled  by  her  writings ;  and, 
moreover,  the  very  tone  of  good  breeding,  which, 
she  had  derived  from  the  good  company  she 
had  kept,  made  her  feel  the  impropriety  of 
lecturing  her  visiters  even  when  she  must  have 
thought  them  in  error.  Mrs  Siddons  obvionsly 
thought  Hannah  More  a  person  who  differed 
from  the  world  chiefly  by  applying  a  greater 
energy,  and  sincerity,  and  sealj  to  a  systeni  of 
religious  truth  equally  known  to  all.  Repentanoe« 
for  instance — all  people  hold  that  to  be  a  duty  ; 
and  Mrs  Hannah  More  differed  from  them  only 
by  holding  it  to  be  a  duty  of  all  hours,  a  duty 
for  youth  not  less  than  for  age.  But  how  much 
would  she  have  been  shocked  to  hear  that  Mrs 
Hannah  More  held  all  repentance,  however  in- 
dispensable,  yet  in  itself,  and  though  followed  by 
the  sinoerest  efforts  at  reformation  of  life,  to  be 
utterly  unavailing  as  any  operative  part  of  the 
means  by  which  man  gains  acceptance  with  God* 
To  rely  upon  repentance,  or  upon  anything,  that 
man  can  do  for  himself,  that  Mrs  Hannah 
More  considered  as  the  mortal  taint,  as  the 
oj^urov  Tfudo;  in  the  worldly  theories  of  the 
Christian  scheme ;  and  I  have  heard  the  two 
ladies — Mrs  More  and  Mrs  Siddons,  I  mean-^ 
talking  by  the  hour  together,  as  completely  at 
cross  purposes  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Every- 
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thing,  in  fact,  of  what  was  special  in  the  creed 
adopted  hy  Mrs  Hannah  More,  by  Wilberforce, 
and  many  others  known  as  evangelical  Chris tians^ 
k  always  capable^  in  lax  conversation^  of  being 
translated  into  a  vague  general  sense,  which 
completely  obscures  the  true  limitations  of  the 
meaning. 

Mrs  Hannah  More,  however^  was  too  polished 
a  woman  to  allow  of  any  sectarian  movement 
being  impressed  upon  the  conversation ;  conse- 
quently, she  sunn  directed  it  to  literature,  upon 
which  Mrs  Siddons  was  very  amusing,  from  her 
recollections  of  Dr  Johnson^  whose  fine- turned 
compliment  to  herself,  (so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
those  unique  compliments  addressed  to  eminent 
people  by  Louis  XIV.,)  had  for  ever  planted  the 
doctor's  memory  in  her  heart.  She  spoke  also 
of  Gsrrick  and  of  Mrs  Garrick  ;  hut  not,  I  think, 
with  so  much  respect  and  affection  as  Mrs 
Hannah  More,  who  bad,  in  her  youthful  days, 
received  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  both, 
though  coming  forward  at  that  time  in  no 
higher  character  than  as  the  author  of  Percy, 
the  most  insipid  of  tragedies.  Mrs  Siddons  was 
prevailed  on  to  read  passages  from  both  Sfaak- 
speare  and  Milton.  The  dramatic  readings  were 
delightful ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost  stage  re- 
hearsals, accompanied  with  appropriate  gesticula- 
tion. One  was  the  great  somnambulist  scene  in 
Macbeth,  which  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  the 
whole  range  of  Mrs  Siddon's  scenical  exhibitions, 
and  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  man  who  once 
had  the  happiness  to  witness  that  immortal  per- 
formance of  the  divine  artist*  Another,  given  at 
the  request  of  a  Dutch  Isdy,  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barley  Wood,  was  the  scene 
from  King  John,  of  the  lady  Constance,  begin- 
ning — "  Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear  a 
peace  V  &c.  The  last,  and  truly  superb  for  the 
musical  intonation  of  the  cadences,  was  that  in- 
imitable apology  or  pleading  of  Christian  charity 
for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  addressed  to  his  bitterest 
enemy.  Queen  Catherine.  All  these,  in  different  de- 
grees and  different  ways,  were  exquisite.  But  the 
readings  from  Milton  were  not  to  my  taste.  And, 
some  weeks  after,  when,  at  Mrs  Hannah  More's 
request,  I  had  read  to  her  some  of  Lord  Byron's 
most  popular  works,  I  got  her  to  acknowledge,  in 
then  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  reading,  that 
perhaps  the  style  of  Mrs  Siddons'  reading  had 
been  too  much  determined  to  the  dramatic  cast 
of  emphaais,  and  the  pointed  expression  of  cha- 
racter and  situation  which  must  always  belong 
to  a  speaker  bearing  a  part  In  a  dialogue,  to  ad- 
mit of  her  assuming  the  tone  of  a  rapt  poetic 
inspiration. 

Meantime,  whatever  she  did — whether  it  were 
in  display  of  her  own  matchless  talents,  but  al- 
ways  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  company  or 
of  her  hostess— 0^  wh^er  it  were  in  j^ntle  ac- 


quiescent attention  to  the  display  made  by  otbcra 
— or  whether  it  were  as  one  member  of  a  ge- 
neral party,  taking  her  part  occasionally,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rest,  and  contributing  to  the 
general  fund  of  social  pleasure— nothingcoold  ex- 
ceed the  amiable,  kind,  and  unassuming  deport- 
ment of  Mrs  Siddons.  She  had  retired  from  the 
stage,*  and  no  longer  regarded  herself  as  a  pub- 
lie  character.  But  so  much  the  stronger  did 
she  seem  to  think  the  claims  of  her  friends  up- 
on anything  she  could  do  for  their  amusement. 

Meantime,  amongst  the  many  pleasurable  im- 
pressions %ihich  Mrs  Siddons'  presence  never 
failed  to  make,  there  was  one  which  was  posl. 
tively  painful  and  humiliating :  it  was  the  de- 
gradati<)n  which  it  inflicted  upon  other  women. 
One  day  there  was  a  large  dinner  party  at  Bar- 
ley Wood — Mrs  Siddons  was  present ;  and  I  re- 
marked  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me — a 
remark  which  he  heartily  confirmed — that  upon 
rising  to  let  the  ladies  leave  us,  Mrs  Siddons,  by 
the  mere  necessity  of  her  regal  deportment, 
figure,  manner,  air,  without  meaning  it,  abso- 
lutely  dwarfed  the  whole  party,  and  made  them 
look  ridiculous ;  though  Mrs  H.  M.,  and  others 
of  the  ladies  present,  were  otherwise  really  wo- 
men of  very  pleasing  appearance. 

One  final  remark  is  forced  upon  me  by  my  re- 
collections of  Mrs  Jordan,  and  of  her  most  un- 
happy end :  it  is  this ;  and  strange  enough  it 
seems : — That  the  child  of  laughter  and  comic 
mirth,  whose  laugh  itself  thrilled  the  heart  with 
pleasure,  andwhocreated  gaiety  of  the  noblest  or. 
der  for  one  entire  generation  of  her  countrymen, 
died  prematurely,  and  in  exile,  and  in  affliction, 
which  really  killed  her  by  its  own  stings.  If  erer 
woman  died  of  a  broken  heart,  of  tenderness  be- 
reaved, and  of  hope  deferred,  that  woman  wu 
Mrs  Jordan.  On  the  other  hand,  thia  sad  votary 
of  Melpomene,  the  queen  of  the  tragic  stage, 
died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  in  the  bosom  of 
her  admiring  country,  in  the  centre  of  idolisia; 
friends,  and  happy  in  all  things  except  Uii«, 
that  some  of  those  whom  she  most  loved  oa 
earth  had  gone  ^before  her.  Strange  isontrarietjr 
of  lots  for  the  two  transcendent  daughters  of 
the  comic  and  tragic  muse.  For  my  own  part, 
I  shall  always  regard  my  recollectiona  of  Mrs 
Siddons  as  those  in  which  chiefly  I  hmve  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  coming  generation  ;  nay,  per- 
haps, over  all  generatione ;  for  many  centuries 
may  revolve  without  producing  audi  another 
transcendent  creature. 


*  I  taw  her,  however,  myself  upon  the  stage  twice  aftir 
this  meetlnf  at  Barley  Wood  :  it  was  at  Bdioboif  h ;  anl 
the  parts  were  thoee  of  Lady  Macbethand  Lady  lUsMplk 
But  she  then  performed  only  as  an  expreeiion  of  kte^ 
nets  to  her  grandchildrm.  Profeemr  WUaon  nd  siy* 
ielf  eaw  her  oa  the  oocsilon  from  the  stsfo-box,  with  t 
delight  embittered  by  the  cenainty  that  we  ssw  her  kt 
the  last  time. 
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"  Southey  on  Sheep, 

MrTaOMAS  Sovthet,  » wool-broker,  and  not  tho  poet 
lauctte,  ta  wo  undontanil  wai  Terf  fcnereUy  snppowd, 
wlies  hia  former  pmmphlet,  addrened  to  the  flock  mastert 
of  Amtralia  and  Van  Dienen*!  Land  appeared,  hat  pro- 
teoed  a  more  complete,  extended}  and  cooteqoentlj  a 
more  valnable  treatioe  on  aheep  and  wool,  addreesed  to 
tlw  nme  daae  of  persona,  on  a  anbject  both  of  peraonal 
ib4  of  great  national  importance,  namely,  the  beatmeana 
of  ijDproriog  the  wool  of  the  new  grazing  coloniea.  We 
are  conatantl  J  hearing  of  ^  aver-produeiiont  over-produe^ 
<iM  ;*'  bnt  that  mnat  be  a  merry  world  in  which  there 
are  too  many  aheep  and  too  much  wool  reared  and  grown. 
We  accordingly  rejoice  to  hear  of  anything  which  may 
iacreaae  and  improTe  both  oonatltuenta  of  fireaide  and 
aatiooal  happineea. 

It  ia  more  than  thirty  yeara  aince  the  attention  of  Mr 
Soathey  wae  attracted  to  thia  aubject,  by  the  firat  of 
tboK  gnat  flockmaeien^  the  M acArthua,  to  whom  and 
•Chen  he  gave  all  the  information  in  hia  power  on  the 
Mlection  and  management  of  floeka.  Wool-growing  baa 
oada  wonderfnl  advancea  aince  the  time  that  thla  gentle- 
nan  ezpreaaed  a  hope  that  pure  Angora  wool  would  yet 
W  qMm  by  the  Britiah  manufacturer.  Now,  the  Britiah 
Angora  gQata**wool  yam  ia  more  eought  after  than  that 
of  Alia  Minor* 

Bnt  it  ia  the  more  common  and  generally  oeeful  qua- 
Uliei  of  wool  which  we  deem  of  greateat  importance. 
The  iaaproTement  in  the  quality  of  Auatralian  wool  haa 
km  great,  beeidea  ita  Immenae  increaae  in  quantity.  Mr 
Soathey  urgea  aherp-ownere  atill  to  increaae  their  floeka, 
cipcdally  ae  regarda  combing  wool;  '^alwayi  bearing  in 
mind,  thai  fine  quality  can  be  raiaed  from  inferior  ewee* 
hympplying  them  with  a  auccenion  of  flue  rame.*'  The 
iBprorement,  ho  continueey  ia  material. 

For  although  during  the  laat  year,  and  up  to  the  pre- 
Mat  period,  the  demand  for  combing  wool  haa  not  been 
M  briak  aa  could  be  wiahed,  thia  deeeription  ia  neverthe- 
Icis  often  preferred  by  clothiera;  at  the  aame  time  the 
Auatralian  farmer  will  aee  that  quantity,  rather  than 
qnality,  ia  the  aureet  meana  of  obtaining  an  adequate  re- 
Beneiation.  When  in  reqoeet  for  fancy  gooda, combing 
wool  nevertheteaa  oommanda  pricea  exceeding  the  expect- 
ationa  of  the  eonaignee,  and  indeed  generally  wUl  proye 
aa  Talnable  aa  ahort-grown  fleecea. 

The  wool  imported  ftom  Port  Philip  haa  been  prepared 
fai  a  manner  equal  to  my  moat  aanguine  expectatiooa ; 
vhich  Icada  mo  to  infer  that  the  diatricU  round  that 
plaea  wUl  ultimately  riae  into  importance  through  the 
^ttUty  of  their  fleecee.  The  floeka  of  Van  Diemen*a 
Land  alao  yield  admirable  combing  wool,  clearly  evincing 
that  the  land  at  Launoeaton  and  in  Ita  neighbourhood  ia 
pccoliarly  auitable  for  the  paaturage  of  aheep. 

It  hu  equally  been  a  eouroe  of  gratlflcatiou  to  me  to 
netlea  the  rapid  program  made  by  the  agriculturiata  of 
Soathem  AlKcu  in  the  condition  of  their  wool ;  and  if 
the  lame  attention  ia  hereafter  paid  to  the  improrement 
•f  their  floeka^  and  action  given  to  all  the  aprinp  of  rural 
brfnatry  connected  with  the  breeding  of  aheep,  I  make 
M  tebt  that  wool  will,  ere  long,  become  a  large  and 
vahuUe  export  from  that  thriring  Colony ;  for  the  flur* 
>wr  aiHt  not  bo  unmindful  that  what  la  dono  for  the 
land,  the  hud  wUl  ratnra  a  hundredfold. 

Fleoi  1820  to  1838,  the  gradual  IneraaM  inthoquHi- 
%ef  wool  expoitad  from  Sydney,  and  Hobart-town,  and 
Iwinreaion,  haa  riaen  from  7  per*oant.  In  tha  flntycar,  to 
0&  1898)  BO  ]«i  tlm  986  ptr  oent^l 


Mr  Southey,  commencing  with  the  lambin§  aiMUOia,  re- 
commenda  to  the  colonial  flockoiaatera  and  ahepberdi 
the  plana  adopted  for  the  aafety  and  comfort  of  the  ewee 
and  lambe  in  the  beat-naanaged  aheep^farma  of  thie 
country,  and  even  additional  ahelter,  both  from  wet  and 
exoeeeire  heat,  to  what  ia  required  in  Great  Britain* 
He  wama  colonial  farmera  not  to  purcbaae,  for  ex- 
portation, nma  that  are  old ;  aa  their  broken  teeth  will 
render  them  unflt  to  graw  on  the  acanty  herbage  of 
the  coloniea  daring  a  dry  aeaaon.  In  placea  at  home, 
where  water  ia  acarce,  and  ponda  and  atreama  not  at 
hand,  tuht  are  need  to  waah  the  aheep  which  are  to 
be  diaburdened  of  their  fleece ;  and,  for  a  reaaon  to  be 
atated,  ponda  and  tuba  are,  in  many  caaea,  conaidered 
better  than  running  watera.  Water  which  containa  car- 
bonate of  lime  ahould  be  avoided,  ae  it  decompoeee  the 
polk  of  the  wool,  and  rendera  it  ao  harah  to  the  touch  aa 
even  to  affect  the  cloth  afterwarda  made  fh>m  it.  The 
aoperiority  of  pond  or  tub  waahing  ia  preaumed  to  reault 
from  the  greaae  given  out  by  the  wool  imparting  a  aapo- 
naceoua  quality  to  the  water.  The  aofteet  water  la  oonae- 
qoently  the  beat ;  and  cold  apring  water,  which  ia  alwaya 
hard,  ia  to  be  avoided.  Ponda  fllled  wiUi  rain  water  are 
preferable  to  all  othera ;  and  theae  are,  probably,  more 
eaaily  obtained,  in  many  parte  of  Auatralia,  than  water 
in  any  other  way.  In  the  procem  of  waahing,  ahepherde 
are  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong ;  but  their  maatera  ought  to 
aee  that  they  give  eepecial  heed  to  thia  caution.  He  aaya  ^— > 

In  the  interval  that  occora  between  the  waahing  and 
ahearing,  or  aa  aeon  aa  the  fleece  ia  dry,  I  recommend  a 
careful  examination  of  it  while  yet  on  the  aheep*a  back  ; 
and  whenever  the  wool  ia  deteriorated  by  the  mixture  of 
any  coane  and  inferior  quality,  or  when  dead,  black,  or 
grey  haira  are  interaperaed  in  the  fleece,  it  would  be  ad- 
vimble  to  aeparate  aheep  of  thia  clam  and  diapoae  of  them 
to  the  beat  advantage,  aa  their  retention  might  prove  in- 
Juriooa  to  the  reet  of  the  flock. 

There  ia  atill  another  improvement  which  it  may  not 
be  amim  to  auggeet.  If  the  owner  again  examinee  tha 
wool  of  the  remaining  portion  of  hia  flock,  he  will  be  in 
a  aitaation  to  divide  and  clam  them  into  two  kinde,  via., 
long-wooUed  and  ahort-wooUed  aheep ;  taking  care  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  auperior-woolled  tup,  of  a  pure  race, 
aelected  from  auch  breeda  aa  auit  the  nature  of  the  paa- 
turage and  the  taate  of  the  owner. 

Mr  Southey  givee  many  good  hlnta  for  Mhearing  aa 
well  aa  waahing  the  aheep  t  the  great  art  of  ahearing  ia 
cutting  doee  without  iiguring  the  akin. 

The  unakllful  operator  impaire  the  fleece  by  not  ahear- 
ing cloee  to  the  pelt,  or  akin,  which  reducee  the  value  of 
the  wool  and  often  rendera  it  unflt  for  the  purpoeea  to 
which  it  would  otherwiae  have  been  adapted.  For  in- 
atanco— -long  wool,  auitable  for  aplnning,  if  not  ahom 
clooe  to  the  akin  la  materially  impaired  In  value  for  com- 
bing; or,  if  applied  to  that  purpoeF^  ia  bought  at  reduced 
pricea^  in  conaequenoee  of  ita  being  injudidoualy  ahom. 
The  great  art  of  ahearing  ia  mainly  conflned  to  that  of 
clipping  ae  near  the  pelt  ae  poeaible,  without  anipping 
the  akin ;  and  when  that  doea  perchance  occur,  an  ap- 
proved unguent  ahould  be  at  ham^  In  order  that  It  may  bo 
applied  to  the  part  injured. 

It  ia  common  in  Germany  to  fold  the  aheep  after  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  fleecee,  a  cuatom  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  variable  climatca^  aa  It  aflbrda  them  the 
meana  of  huddling  together,  and,  by  eo  doings  preventi 
their  taking  coM,  which  often  happOM  after  they  have 
been  ahom* 

But,  In  4iiitnUa|  doiinf  tho  h*l  MiNn  In  whieli 
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sheep  are  shorn,  there  is  a  danger  of  a  quite  opposite 
kind,  in  which  caution  and  foresight  ure  nsnertl^eUts 
equally  required. 

Let  a  considerate  person  only  ftgure  to  himself  the  4i«- 
(ressed  state  of  animalif  just  deprive^  of  their  covering, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  yertic^l  sun.  Such  an 
exposure,  if  attributable  to  neglect,  would  not  bear  re- 
flection. 

It  would  therefore  be  advisable  for  sheep  just  iboni 
in  AnstriaUa,  Tasmania  aqd  Southern  Africa,  to  b^ 
folded,  and  placed  in  the  shade,  or  ante  a  CQTering,  and 
retained  there  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  haying 
recourse  to  these  salutary  precautions,  the  hoalth  ana 
lires  of  a  large  portion  of  them  would  be  preserved  from 
diseases,  to  which  inattention  too  often  exposes  them. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  consequence  to  those  persons 
whose  flocks  are  numerous,  to  take  this  suggestion  into 
their  serious  consideration,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
lyould  not  proye  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  sheep 
shoru  after  the  following  manner.  In  the  flrst  place,  to 
shear  from  either  the  lambs  or  sheep  all  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  fleeces,  snch,  fat  example,  as  are  produced  on 
the  hinder  quarters  and  known  by  the  name  of  breech ; 
and  afterwards  that  from  the  tail,  which,  being  coarser 
and  inferior  than  what  is  produced  on  eithef  the  back  or 
sides,  it  might  easily  be  kept  separate  and  packed  into 
bales  by  itself.  The  wool  shorn  from  the  back  and  sides 
would,  by  this  exclusion,  be  materially  enhanced  in 
value. 

Botl^  kinds  should  then  be  packed  In  sfipi^r^te  bales  and 
marked  accordingly,  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have 
the  teg  fleeces,  that  is,  the  produce  of  uushorn  Iambs,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  long  staple  and  adapted  for  spinning, 
kept  distinct  from  the  shorter  qualities  ;  as  It  would  af* 
ford  the  clothier  (who  is  the  consumer  of  short  wool)  the 
means  of  selecting  snch  as  he  may  requires  without  heing 
encumbered  with  a  description  of  wool,  more  valuable  if 
applied  to  combing  purposes,  and  vice  versa. 

The  advantages  likely  to  result  from  some  arrange- 
ment  of  this  kind  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  remarks 
above  penned.  Its  beneficial  influence  would  be  further 
extended  to  both  classes  of  buyers,  particularly  during 
the  inspection  of  the  various  sorts  previous  to  the  public 
sales,  as  the  competitors  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  ex. 
amine  the  wool  with  greater  accuracy  and  less  trouble 
than  at  present.  They  would  not  have  to  extract  from 
the  bags  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  contents  as  is  now 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the 
bale  contains  wool  for  clothing  or  combing  purposes. 

On  this  subject  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
the  system  here  suggested  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
aideration. 

The  custom  of  shearing  the  breech  and  tail,  early  in 
the  season,  or  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  commences, 
is  also  worthy  of  imitation,  fis  it  contributes  to  keep  the 
animals  both  cqol  and  clean. 

Now,  all  this  is  so  consistent  with  commonsense,  that 
it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  make  the  proper  impres- 
sion, and  to  be  carefully  followed  to  ensure  oorresponding 
results.  These  observations  will,  besides,  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  utility  of  the  work  to  colonial  flockmasters, 
many  of  whoi^  hare  but  little  previous  knowledge  and 
no  experience  qf  their  new  vocation- 

Summary  of  the  Catholic  Religion.    By  Alexan- 

dep  Vacdonald. 
The  antho9  of  this  pQpnlar  account  and  summary  of 
the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  is  a  printer  in  Dundee ;  bred,  but  proba- 
bly not  very  strictly,  as  a  Presbyterian,  in  regular  attend- 
ance, with  a  pious  fattier,  at  the  ^e\v  Greyfriars*  Cl^nrch 
of  Edinburgh;  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  Iif9$kin§ariuii^ 
In. after  life,  he  yeeved  tawardi  Captain  Hald^e's  peen* 
liar  system,  and  also  to  Quakerism  and  Methodism, 
until,  during  Ihi  diacusaloi^a  which  ai<Me  when  the  Ga. 
tholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  carried,  he  who  had  seen 


it  right  to  he  attached  to  Haldanism,  Methodism,  snd 
Qnalierism,  became  convinced  that  he  had  at  last  foond 
the  true  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Romanism,  in  which  he 
at  present  rests  satisfied.  ^ 

The  work  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  Bishop 
Carruthers,  of  [Edinburgh.  Like  all  new  eonverts,  Mr 
Macdonald  is  eminently  zealous.  As  a  specimen  of  hii 
work,  we  shall  cite  his  statement  of  the  nature  sad 
effects  of  the  fifth  Sacrament  of  the  Homish  Charch- 
Extreme  Unction, 

Ui,  It  remits  tins;  at  least  tnchai  ary  venial;  for 
mortal  and  deadly  sins  must  be  remitted,  before  rec«ir. 
ing  it,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  Conftsiioa. 
2dljff  It  heals  the  soul  of  her  infirmity  and  weakaea, 
and  a  certain  propensity  to  sin,  eontraeted  by  feraier 
sins;  which  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  sml  as  the  nahappj 
relics  of  former  sins ;  and  it  helps  to  remit  somethiai  of 
the  debt  of  punishment  due  to  past  sins.  3<%,  It  im* 
parts  strength  to  the  soul  to  bear  more  easily  the  illneai 
of  the  body,  and  arms  her  against  the  attempts  ef  her 
spiritual  enemies.  4<Aiy,  If  it  be  expedient  Ibr  the  pod 
of  the  soul,  it  often  restores  the  health  of  the  body.  Thii 
ii  Dr  Challoner's  view  with  regard  to  Extreme  Upctimi. 

We  question  If  every  good  Cathalie  knows  tbe  syn- 
bolioal  meanings  of  the  omu/Iss^  the  priettt^  vetimerdst 
eruciftjre$f  Ire,  Jcc,  which  are  duly  ezplaiaed  here,— 
though  it  must  be  the  duty  of  every  onew  Mr  Maedould 
indignantly  denies  that  the  Catholies  are,  as  is  alkfcd 
by  <*  knavish,  ill-designing  men,"  not  allowed  to  resd  the 
Bible.  On  the  eentrary,  they  read  the  Bible,  not  as  he 
did  in  his  days  of  original  heresy,  by  the  light  of  the 
understanding  which  God  had  given  him,  hvt  in  a  msa- 
ner  <<  not  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  pervert  the  in- 
spired writinp  aeeording  to  the  eztraneons  faacy  tf 
every  upstart,  but  to  hear  ihe  CAicfdh,  and  to  tafcs  kff 
unerring  expounding  thereof  for  doctrine  and  for  in- 
struction's sake.'*  Now,  we  fear  that  the  «<  knaviih,  Ul- 
designing  men"  will  be  apt  to  assert  that  the  Bible,  m 
read,  had  as  well  not  be  read  at  all,  but  its  doctriaa 
taken  at  once  as  the  Church  "  unerringly**  lays  tkssi 
down.  On  this  heady  howrever,  the  Roman  Cathriic 
clergy  say  no  more  than  the  modem  Oxford  divioes,  or 
Puseyites. 

Mr  Macdonald  expresses  himself  highly  eatisfled  vith 
the  progress  aud  prospects  of  the  Romiah  Church  sTir 
all  the  civil i«ed  world,  and  especially  in  Great  Britsia, 
where  the  increase  of  Catholies,  within  the  last  lUity 
or  forty  years,  does,  on  paper,  indeed  look  iomieBft 
He,  however,  forgets  tq  mention  the  Irish  levies,  wbidi 
fully  account  for  the  increase  in  such  places  as  Mix- 
Chester,  Glasgowi  f^pd  Puadee;  and  thei«  la  little  if 
any,  inorease  elsewhere.   Sir  Walter  Seott  ie  hen  daiasl 
as  a  sort  of  half-eonvert,  from  the  spirit  ditoovered  hi  his 
writings,  apd  some  circumstanoee  attending  his  death- 
bed, related  by  Mr  ^ocHhart.    Sir  Walter  prephoisl 
that  Byrout  whq  carried  his  a?owal  of  in^deUty  bsyead 
what  Scott  thought  the  boundaries  of  *«  good  taftO)* 
would  yet  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  reiigtoB.    If  hk 
Lordship  had,  he  would  assuredly  have  become  a  soak 
of  La  Trappe.    Sir  Humphrey  Di^vy,  whom  we  bad  not 
imagined  of  auy  particular  sect,  but  merely  a  deoennh 
numin«l  aoQ  pf  the  Cliursh  •f  Kagland»  tbemh  aet  ie> 
maikahle  for  punetnality  In  the  dischar|fs  of  tliessdetitB 
of  public  observance  which  fhll  chiefly  on  the  hombler 
classes^  it  is  here  said,  on  we  know  not  what  antberily, 
was,  previonBly  to  his  death,  <«  admitted  lalo  the  bssen 
of  the  Qhnreh  of  Bomc*> 

Readers  will  find  both  info? matlon  and  emenaiawsat 
in  this  book,  which  contains  a  mass  of  h€lbt  «f  ens  sett 
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or  another.  Tbe  8iz(h  fart,  which  ia  oppi^  th^  music 
of  tht  Rom^n  Catholic  Chw^hi  we  hgTS  fead  with  poi(- 
adenble  interest^  fhough  it  U  ^  loinewhat  nm^hHqg  d^r 
come. 

On  the  KobUity  qf  ike  BriiUh  Gentry;  or  the 
Political  Banks  and  JDiynitiee  of  the  Britieh 
Empire,    By  Sir  James  Lawrence^  Knight  of 

Malta. 

This  ia  a  new  and  reTiaed  edition  of  a  work,  the  main 
object  of  which  ia  to  prove  that  a  gentleman  of  old  de- 
Ecent  ia  more  noble  than  a  new-made  baron,  who  ia,  after 
all,  not  noble.    The  King  caq  np  fnpre  make  a  iMe 
man  than  he  can  make  an  honett  man  (  hia  power  or 
prerogatire  being  limited  tp  creating  Beer^.    Th»  Knight 
of  M4IU  considera  tbe  title  pf  gentleman  greatly  abuaed 
vbea  it  if  applied  to  literarj  gentlemen  or  medical  gen- 
Omen,  Ice,  4U. ;  and  that  all  the  inhabitanta  of  Britain 
ira  myatified  or  mialed  in  thcae   important  mattery. 
For  thia  cai^aii  they  ought  to  conaqU  diligently  this  work) 
and  the  l^wra  and  heraldic  uaagea  of  France  and  Ger- 
■Moy.    4  goo4  deal  of  strong  good  aense  is,  however, 
expffaaad  i^  ponqexion  with  a  subject  of  no  intrinsic 
ralqe  whatever,  yet  poaaessiog  relative  importance  from 
iti  great  influence  in  our  fiictitlooa  aociety.     Bngliah 
Mraaiea,  who  marry  foreigners  for  a  title^  may  here  re- 
ceire  warning  at  less  cost  than  mortifying  experience  and 
ibfl  leas  of  a  great  many  thouaand  ponnda  to  the  country. 
From  thia  work  we  learn  that,  though  Lord  Byron  waa 
higher  in  rank  th^n  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  waa  inferior  to 
him  by,  how  much  thinks  the  reader  ? — ^why,  by  four 
crnmrita  1  ai  a  certain  Uchtredus  Scott,  tbe  presumed 
atiRstor  of  all  the  Scotta,  was  certainly  living  in  112Q; 
while  the  great  poet  waa  only  deacended  from  a  haatard 
of  the  Norman  Byrona,  who  waa  knighted  ao  recently  aa 
1570.     What  a  very  pretty  anbject  for  a  literary  quarrel 
might  theae  claima  have  furniahed  1     But  if  all  the  very 
nuiseroui  deacendante  of  Uchtredua  Scott  are,  in  virtue 
of  their  progenitor,  gentlemen  of  a  high  and  far  descent, 
we  auspect  that  our  readera  may  know  aome  moat  reapect- 
able  ploughmen  ^nd  cartera  among  them,  with  higher 
claima  to  ancient  gentility  than  any  member  of  her  Ma- 
hty*$  preaent  Cabinet,  now  that  Lord  Brongliam  |s 
out  of  it.    There  have  alwaya  been  the  **  Brougham  qf 
Brougham,"  the  Worseley  qf  Woraeley,"  the  <«  RatcUffe 
of  H^tcliffe,"   the    <*  Fit^akerly  qf  Fitzakerly"— that 
ii,  old  landed  proprietora  ;  and  they  are  "  the  natural 
nobility.**    And  the  more  ancient,  coiiaequently  the  more 
noble.    <<  Oould  any  title  of  the  peerage  add  tq  the  nobi- 
lity of  tho  Hampden,*'  our  author  aaka,  "  i^pon  whoae 
earcophagua  ia  ioacribe4,  << John  Uampden,  Tweoty-fuurth 
berediuiy  Lord  of  Great  Hampden  ?"  Tbe  Scottish  fami- 
lies uf  that  ilk  are  of  like  dignity,  and  AY)m  the  aame 
rc49Qn.    A  foreign  herald,  we  are  informed,  wquld  con- 
sider aa  noblest  amongat  u%  fint^  (be  fimUiee  aettled 
ia  England  before  the  Conqufsat;    seeon4t  those  that 
accompanied  the  Conqueror;    thir^  those   engaged  in 
the  Crusades;  foMrth^  thoae  that  had  produced  Tem- 
plara    or  Kaights  of  Bho^qa,   ftc,  8(C.    This  may  be 
nseful,  aa  precedent,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  oqr 
new  Australian  colonies ;  nor  was  thp  wife  of  the  rich 
conrict  at  Sydney,  pf  whoq|  Dr  Lang  jeeringly  tel|a,  so 
great  or  so  vain  a  fool  as  h^  imagines,  when  she  said — 
'*  \V€  are  the  old  nobility  and  gentry  of  tbe  country*" 
The  futnre  parallels  of  the  Normans  i^nd  Crusaders,  i^ 
Aoatrali^,  muft,  we  presume,  be  thoae  who  go  o^t  of^ 
cwnmandoea  to  ezte^mina(e  the  aborigines,  or  who  have 
made  dcscenu  and  aeltleacnts  in  New  Zealand ;  and  as 


for  Knights  of  |?p<|(ff|  th^re  4rp  gr^t  g^ngs  of  them,  w|th 
somewhat  CQmhlPns  armpitr  and  conapicuops  orders,  yet 
enough  to  furnish,  in  a  century  or  two,  the  entire  settle- 
ments with  ancient  gentility. 

English  gentlemen  travelling  on  the  Continent— that 
ia,  thoae  whom  our  Knights  of  Malta  allow  to  be  gen- 
tlemen, old  landed  proprietora-i-are  diaparagedf  from 
not  knotving  thftt  they  are  nohle^  and  not  calling  them- 
felves  noblemen. 
The  JHfofhere  qf  England^    By  CarQline  Halat^d. 

The  *^  obligations  of  literature,**  and,  we  may  add,  of 
morals  and  mi^nnarp,  to  the  Mothers  of  England,  offer  an 
Inviting  auhject  to  the  female  pen*  A  former  historical 
essay,  by  the  aame  lady,  on  a  kipdred  subject,  obtained  the 
premium  given  at  the  Qresham  Commemoration ;  and  this 
one  baa  been  aa  deaervedly  auccesafnl.  That  diviaion  of 
the  easay  which  relates  to  the  great  men,  whom,  in  re- 
cent times,  the  care  i^nd  aplici(u4e  of  mPthers  have  given 
to  science  iind  literatpre,  possesses  an  especial  charm. 
Among  theae  great  names  ^re  thoae  of  Newton,  Burke, 
Jobnaon,  Sir  >Villiam  Jonea,  and  many  others  {  for  who 
that  haa  had  a  living  motbt:r,  has  not  been  indebted  to 
})er  )qve  and  her  carei  if  not  to  her  intelligence  ? 
Aionumtnta  Antiqu<i ;  or,  the  Stone  fiQ^umente 
qf4ntiquity.    By  B.  R.  >Voaver. 

We  have  Here  ao  ingenioua  diaquiaitiop,  displaying  con- 
siderable research  and  aniiqnarian  )pre.  Stonehenge  if 
made  the  topic  of  a  lopg  dissertation,  and  there  is  a  to- 
lerably full  account  ol  the  Druids.  When  shall  the 
world  see  any  form  of  religion,  Pagan,  Mahomedan, 
or  Christian,  into  which  pious  frauds  and  priestcraft  do 
not  largely  enter  P  The  recking  *tof^e^^  pf  which  speci- 
mens are  still  found  in  di Cerent  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  islanda,  are  preaumed  by  this  author,  and  by  other 
ftptiquariea,  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Draid  priests 
to  aw«  the  minds  of  the  vnlg^r  |  and  the  conjectoro  is  sup- 
ported on  feasible  grounds. 

They  arc  supposed  tp  h^ye  been  used  as  ordeals,  and  as 
places  where  judgment  waa  given  in  di^cult  caaea.  One 
of  theae,  near  Balvaird,  (the  Scqtch  Balvatrd  we  imagine,) 
was  bi'okt«n  by  Cromweira  soldiery,  wh^n  it  was  dis- 
covert that  its  rocking  motion  was  performed  hy  a 

yolk  exuberant  in  the  mid41e  pf  the  u^der  surface  of 
the  upper  stone,  which  was  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  the 
lower  stone.  The  lower  stone  was  flat,  the  upper  glo- 
bular ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  upper  stone  completely 
concealed  the  mechanism  of  the  motion.  That  motion, 
as  is  well  known,  could  be  communicated  by  a  light 
touch,  though  the  stone  set  a-rocking  might  be  of  prodi- 
gious weight  and  great  size*  The  book  is  cnrious  in  many 
respects. 

Nautical  Sketches,     By  Hamiltun  Moore,  jun. 

With  Illustrations. 

These  are  clever  and  agreeable  sketches,  written  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  grave  and  g:iy,  sentimental  and  humor- 
ous, by  one  who  does  not  plash  the  salt  winter,  and  dash 
the  apray  ao  violently  about  landsmen,  as  some  of  his 
mates.  We  have  read  theae  sketches  with  pleasure,  an4 
only  regretted  that  they  are  ao  abort,  as  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  characters  introduced  seems  well  worth 
cultivating.  There  is  one  homely  tragic  tala,  Flint  and 
CUure,  told  with  skill  and  power. 
Speech  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  M.P*  on  the  Conm 
dition  and  Feelinge  qftke  Working  ClaesoM^ 

It  is  sprprising  ta  m  that  the  Speaker  di4  not  jump 
ffom  his  chair  upon  the  night  of  thg  9M  May^  when 
Sir  George   Sinclair  delivered  the  remarkable  speec* 
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whicli  W6  an  fcrj  §Ud  to  Me  pot  on  reeord  in  the  form 
of  »  little  pamphlet.  Strange  doctrinei  thoee  of  hie,  tnm 
a  Torj  to  e  St  Stephen*e  aadienoe  1  Radical  principlee 
Sir  Georie  deeldedlf  dieclaimi,  while  hie  eonclotlona  may 
he  moftt  legitimately  derived  from  thoee  principlee ;  for 
how  coald  any  of  the  tremendoni  erile  which  he  pointa 
out  end  lamente,  and  in  which  he  eeee  thoee  eymptome  of 
rerolation  and  anarchy,  of  which  he  givee  eolemn  warn- 
ing to  the  privileged  orderi,  have  arieen,  eave  for  thoee 
inevltahle  abnaea  in  leglalation  and  Government,  of  which 
the  Radical  eyatem,  or  mtlly  repreeentative  government 
can  he  the  only  permanent  preventive  ? 

Sir  George  ronndly  tells  the  Hononnble  Hooee,  that  It 
haa  forfeited  the  confidence,  and  earned  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  People,  who  think,  ae  he  stotee,  **  that  w€ 
(inclnding  himeelf)  do  little  else  than  Ulk  away  the 
pnhlic  time  and  throw  away  the  pnhlic  money.** 

Ai  thia  epeech  hae  been  reported  In  the  public  printa, 
and  ii  publiahed  at  the  request  of  Mr  Scholefteld,  to  whom 
it  ia  inscribed,  it  is  not  neoesaary  to  go  minntely  into  ita 
contents.  It  does  mnch  honour  to  the  philanthrophy 
and  the  enlightenment  of  Ite  author ;  and,  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  the  admonitions  and  warning  given,  will, 
we  trust,  make  due  Impression  npon  thoee  who  would  dis- 
believe, scoff  at,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  same  things  if 
said  by  a  Radical.  As  true  as  that  he  has  spoken  this 
speech,  is  the  truth  of  the  dark  and  awful  picture  which  he 
haa  drawn  of  the  gloomy,  ezaaperated,  and  perhapa  r^ 
vengefU  feelings  of  those  whoee  <^  intense  distrsm*'  he 
hae  deecribed.  The  remediea  Sir  George  Sinclair  has 
snggested  fall  very  far  short  of  the  mark ;  but  the  poli- 
tical grievances,  the  physical  sufferings,  the  consequent  dis- 
content, and  the  alarming  magnitude  of  that  danger  which 
the  verieet  trifle  might  precipitate,  are  only  too  true. 
We  seriously  recommend  to  all  Conservative  and  Whig 
ladlee  and  gentlemen,  all  **  caplullste*'  of  whatever  rank, 
and  all  those  who  are  **  at  ease**  in  our  troubled  Zioni 
carefully  to  peruse  thia  warning  speech,  and  commune 
with  their  own  hearts.  Appeal  to  their  mercy,  or  rather 
Juatioe,  might  be  vain ;  but  hera  ia  matter  to  quicken 
thoee  vague  terron  which  at  times  beeet  them,  and 
against  which  the  army,  the  yeomanry,  the  police,  and  the 
conatebnlary  force,  must  ultimately  prave  poor  defence. 

Worki  iff  Chariei  Lamb. 
Mr  Moxon  has  added  a  complete  collection  of  the 
worke  of  Charlee  Lamb,  in  one  large  volume,  to  the 
number  of  his  select  raprinte.  The  frontispiece  la  a  good 
portrait  of  Lamb  ;  and  then  ia  also  an  ezqnialte  vign. 
ette  title  page,  repmentlng  Chriat*a  Hoapital,  ever 
•acred  to  Coleridge  and  I ^mb.  That  very  delightful  j  uve- 
nileatorybook,  <<Mii  Leiaeeter*a  School,*' lacomprehended 
in  the  collection.  Fewer  of  the  tales,  we  find,  an  writ- 
ton  by  Mlm  Lamb  (Bridget  EUa)  than  has  been  generally 
imagined ;  while»  on  the  other  hand,  we  And  that  aome 
of  the  flneat  of  the  poema  hitherto  attributed  to  Lamb, 
are^  in  this  edition,  marked  by  the  asterisk,  which  pointa 
out  his  slster*s  compocltionfr  Certelnly  among  the  very 
flneet  of  what  have  been  supposed  Lamb^s  versee,  an 
theee  on  the  Leonardo  da  Vlnci*s  picture^  called  the  ^  Vir- 
gin of  the  Rocks,**  beginning 

**  While  young  John  nma  to  greet 

The  greater  infimt^  feet  ;** 
and  thoae  on  the  same  artist*s  pletnn  of  Two  Ladiei, 
A  good  many  of  the  teles  tram  Shakspeara  an  also  wriu 
ten  by  Mln  Lamb ;  to  whom  by  much  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  juvenile  tales  belongs^  All  that  ahe  haa  written 
if  Mat  bea«lilU  In  ite  kind  |  imbaf4  with  the  deli. 


eate  imagination  of  the  Klia  fomily,  and  a  deeper  aatnral 
pathoa  than  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  brother.  Ia 
proof  of  the  truth  of  our  admiration,  we  could  cite  tke 
venee  enUtled  <<  Angel  Help'*  and  the  « Young  Cate. 
chist.** 

This  collection  will  long  remain  a  favourite  in  EagM 
pariours.  It  is  instinct  with  whatever  is  best  and  rsRit  ia 
the  favourite  literatura  and  aodal  manners  of  the  BMMt 
highly  cultivated  portion  of  English  urbane  society. 

The    Election.    By  the    author  of  ''Hyacinth 

O^Grady,"  &c,  &c. 

We^  unfortunately,  know  nothing  of  <'  Hyadntli 
0*Grady,**  and  the  other  teles  produced  by  the  anthor  «f 
<(  The  Election  ;**  but  In  it  is  found  a  clever  and  gcnaist 
Iriah  etory,  illustrative  of  the  prseent  condition  of  Ire- 
land,  aodal  and  politicaL  There  ia  one  admirable  Old 
Maid,  injured  somewhat  in  efbct,  by  being  too  oftm 
produced  on  the  scene ;  for  the  lady,  Mlm  Dickinwo,  ii 
one  of  tkoee  characters,  which,  posseminf  no  great  aatanl 
compear  is  soon  run  out;  and  npetitlon  tlrss.  Tliii 
lady  is  a  woman  of  property,  and  has  /Sve  votet ;  or  hs 
tenants,  for  her,  have  them ;  which,  in  Irabrnd,  la  exactly 
the  eaase  thing.  The  humour  of  the  atory  turns  «p« 
the  solicitations  of  the  various  candidates.  Whig,  Tary, 
andOrange,  ariatocratlc  and|>aroenn  ;  the  plotting  of  tb«ir 
attorneya  and  agenta,  and  the  diatraction  of  the  poor 
lady,  whom  good-natura  leads  to  oblige  them  aU.  Sartly 
Miss  Dickinson,  if  she  live  to  see  another  election,  will 
dedara  heraelf  a  convert  to  the  ballot.  The  diipoal  of 
her  Ave  votea,  the  Ardnaeorrighf  votes^  wen  almoft  tke 
death  of  her.  We  suspect  that  the  interference  of  prieits, 
as  well  as  attoraeys,  in  elections.  Is  but  too  correctly  pk. 
tared  in  this  Tale. 

An  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of 
the  Jewe,  and  of  the  Original  Teat  of  tU 
Hebrew  Bible.  Part  IL  By  the  Revorend  Dr 
Chariot  William  Wall,  Professor  of  Hebrev 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

This  is  a  supplementery  volume  to  one  in  which  tlic 
anthor  attempted  to  estebllsh  the  aiimcKloicf  origia  of 
alphabetic  writing ;  which  attempt  ia  followed  oot  berb 
We  do  not  pntend  to  gin  any  account  of  this  enidiit 
and  elaborate  work;  nor  is  it  yet  concluded.  Ckim 
suppllee  materials  for  a  third  volume,  which  will  aoi 
appear  for  some  time. 

A  curious  piece  of  jugglery  of  the  Brahmins— a  tnly 
impudent  and  laughable  fraud — Is  noticed  at  the  doce  of 
this  volume.  To  a  Satuerii  translation,  or  veisioB  of 
Euelid*8  Elements,  a  hyberbolical  and  inflated  dedica- 
tion of  the  work  to  a  pious  and  munifloent  Raja  is  pre* 
flzed,  which  ooncludee  by  eteting  that  this  « <  TreatifB  ea 
Geometry  or  Mechanlca*  was  originally  re^mUd  by 
BiAHMA  to  ViSHWAXAmifA,  (an  InfMor  ddty,)  frosi 
whom  it  descended  to  this  earth,  and  haa  been  baadid 
down  from  generation  to  generation ;  hui  being  hti  ia 
the  ooMfM  qf  lt«M^  Ifbgihe  eommmnd  qf  ths  Mahanj* 
Jata  Sixra,  have  again  publithed  it  ia  the  «eerU,/r 
the  deHght  qfall  mathemoHcianM** 

Hen  wae  fint  a  miraculous  revelation  of  aeienoe,  sad 
next  a  mlracnloua  restoration  of  what,  In  the  com  ef 
time,  had  been  forgotten.  We  may  add  that  Dr  WsU 
is  not  one  of  thoee  who  nverenoe  Indte  aa  the  blrthplaes 
of  geometry,  poetry,  and  phlloaophy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  bellevee  that  all  that  the  Brahmins  over 
they  ban  ftnt  stolen  and  then  corrupted. 
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PEEIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Th«  oDlf  thing  new  that  we  haT«  to  notice  ia  No.  I. 
of  the  lEisH  Penkt  Joitrv  ajl  ;  a  reriTal  of  the  Dnb- 
Hn  or  Irif  h  Penny  Magazine,  or,  at  leaat,  a  work  on  the 
ttme  plan.  To  the  fine  number  Mn  Hall  and  Martin 
Dojlt,  both  popular  Irish  atory-telleri,  contribute  each 
aikelch;  the  UAj^u— the  Irish  fTaaherwcman — ^being 
one  of  her  beet.  The  fint  number  ia  very  promiaing; 
and  we  liope  the  work  may  incceed,  eqpecially  among 
the  clan  for  whleh  it  is  intended.  Next  to  the  boors  of 
the  agrieoltnral  districts  of  England,  the  Iriah  peasantry 
nqnire  the  humanising  discipline  of  cheap,  entertaining, 
and  profltable  reading. 

Tracts  for  the  People,  deeiffned  to  Vindicate 
Religioue  and  Christian  Liberty. 

Then  are  good  but  dear  reprints  from  standard  Eng. 
liih  authors,  such  as  Milton,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  &c,  &c  All  are  of  excellent  tendency ; 
hat,  from  the  drcomstance  of  their  high  price,  not  calcu^ 
lated  to  circulate  to  any  great  extent  among  those  who 
Boit  require  their  instruction. 

No.  VIII.  of  the  Heads  or  the  People  contains  a 
dever  paper.  The  Coaehmtm  and  the  Guards  by  Nimrod, 
and  one  or  two  more  good  sketches.  The  Heads  are 
alio  Tory  good;  especially  the  Poiiceman  and  the  SpittalS' 
fiiU  Weaver,  which  figure  here  without  the  body— a 
lather  awkward  circumstance. 

V  Serial  works  often  reach  us  in  broken  or  strag- 
^ing  Bombers,  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  notice. 


The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

The  author  of  the  lately  published  historical  drama 
ef  "Thomas  a  Becket,*.'  Mr  Darley,  has  assumed  the 
taak  of  writing  a  biographical  and  critical  introduc- 
tion to  Moxon*s  edition  of  this  standard  work.  We 
cannot  compliment  Mr  Darley  on  being  a  genial  critic 
ef  the  dramatic  blathers ;  and  though  many  of  his  ro- 
marlu  are  juat  and  acute,  and  eren  original,  they  are 
nirel7  aomewhat  out  of  place ;  or  more  suitable  to  a 
Rriew  tiian  to  an  introduction  to  the  collected  works  of 
Bcaomont  and  Fletcher. 

Glencoe  ;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds, 

Seii^eant  Talfburd's  tragedy  has  triumphantly  passed 
the  ordeal  of  a  London  and  also  of  an  Edinburgh  audience; 
which  last  is  **  nothing,  if  not  critical.**  It  required  t>oth 
genini  and  skill  to  adapt  the  bloody  catastrophe  of 
Glenooe  to  dramatic  representation ;  and  this  has  been 
^ccompUahed  by  keeping  its  horrors  subsidiary  to  the 
main  tragic  moTemeot  of  the  play.  Aa  a  literary  compo- 
litioo,  <*  Glencoe**  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  same  au- 
thor*i classic,  and  highly-finished,  drama,  **  Ion  ;'*  but,  as 
to  acting  drama,  adapted  to  the  stage  in  an  age  when 
XKceai  has,  from  many  causes,  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult, it  poaeesses  high  claims.  This  play  alone  is  proof 
that  aodieoces  are  still  capable  of  being  mored,  when 
the  uue  key-note  is  struck. 

l^athbourne's  Edition  of  Clark's  Introduction  to 

Heraldry, 

This  thirteenth  and  greatly  imprured  edition  of  a 
popular  heraldic  work,  may  be  described  as  the  elements 
of  the  acieoce.  It  contnins  nnmerous  plates  of  eoat* 
^'^^trialy  with  explanations  of  their  blazonry ;  a  glossary 
of  technical  terms ;  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  infer- 
AttUon  bearing  upon  the  lubject. 


The  Religioue  Ware  of  France.    By  Jonathan 
Duncan,  Esq.    One  neat  Tolame,  with  Plates* 

Mr  Duncan  states,  in  his  preface,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  religious  excitement,  when  the  Roman  Catholica 
are  straining  every  nenre  to  make  convert^  and  a  section 
of  the  Church  of  England  claiming  for  their  church 
apostolical  succession,  the  Huguenots  of  Prance  should  be 
made  better  known  to  the  Noi^Conformiats  of  England, 
Thia  is  one  part  of  his  task.  The  moral  of  his  work  is 
the  lesson  of  toleration  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  eon- 
science  which  it  inculcates.  The  history  extends  from 
the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into 
France^  in  the  reign  of  Francia  I.,  to  the  Peace  of  Verrins  t 
thus  including  the  religions  wars,  but  not  all  the  religi- 
ous persecutions  of  France  If  Mr  Duncan  has  not 
spared  the  Jesuits,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  lay  in 
hie  way  in  their  worst  character;  and  fhe  disclaims  the 
deaire  of  ssTore  animadversion.  He  is  himself  thoroughly 
and  Chiistianly  tolerant ;  and  his  object  is  not  unneces- 
sarily to  animadvert  on  the  past,  but  ^  to  warn  present 
and  future  generations  to  shun  the  errora  of  their  prede- 
cessors." The  book  is  altogether  one  of  interest,  and  ia 
likely  to  be  popular,  were  it  but  for  temporary  reaaona 
exiating  in  the  religious  world.  We  live  in  an  age  wiicn 
there  are  strong  symptoms  of  the  desire  to  persecute. 
The  Church  of  England  is  persecuting,  and  raging  to 
persecute;  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  persecuting,  so  fiur 
aa  it  has  power*  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  are^  each  in  his  own  sphere^  enacting  the  old 
part. 

My  Home,  my  Country,  and  my  Church.    By 
James  Howie,  M.  D. 

Sneh  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  Scottish  sketches  and 
essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  of  which  the  rural  portion 
is  far  the  most  pleasing,  though  the  whole  bear  evidence 
of  an  amiable  and  pioua  spirit.  The  writer  haa  a  fine 
eye  for  the  charms  of  Scottish  rural  scenery,  and  great 
sensibility  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  rural  manners. 
His  work  will  be  highly  relished  by  those  hearths,  and 
in  thoae  home-fielda,  whence  its  best  inspiration  has  been 
drawn.  As  the  author  has  visited  and  resided  amidst 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  he  has  ample  scope  fur  deecription.  From 
regard  to  the  book,  and  also  fur  ^  puir  auld  Scotland's 
sake,**  we  must  give  a  few  brief  apccimens. 

Harvest  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  seek  raoM  the 

Hill  or  Kimnoul. 

But  let  lu  for  a  moment  leave  the  contemplation  of 
niagiiiticent  Nature,  and  mingle  again  wiih  men  in  the 
ali-vxhiJarating  operutioua  of  reaping.  There  ia  on  the 
Carae,  oontiuuouaiy  covered  wiih  ctopa,  nut  indeed  the 
powerful  band  of  the  Berwickahire  or  £aat  Luthian 
farmer,  with  a  whole  field  betore  them,  and  tuniiug  it, 
aluioat  at  once,  into  ahucka  ;  but  uuuieruu*  littl  gioups, 
several  or  whom  you  may  aee  in  one  field.  'Ihia  muds 
or  reaping  may  not  appear  ao  grand  and  luipoaing  to  the 
traveller  aa  the  large  and  merry  band  x  but  it  haa  its 
interesting  and  lovely  features.  The  leapen  here  aie  not 
hired  fur  the  day  or  the  whole  harvest,  but  wre  paid  by 
the  threave  or  the  acre.  In  this  wuy  the  group  ot  shear- 
ers may  not  be  so  uniformly  strong,  yet  ttie  very  irregu- 
larity of  its  strength  constitutes  its  interest  and  beauty ; 
for  here  the  less  robust  female,  the  widow  and  her  buy, 
are  earning  their  wage  by  the  threave,  w  hich  otherwise 
would  not  be  earned.  Here  alau  la  the  puur  umiiy,  the 
huaband,  wife,  and  children ;  not,  indeed,  too  well  led  for 
the  hard  work  of  reaping,  but  by  the  larger  and  smaller 
handfuli  they  number  fast  the  sheaves,  and  all  together 
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eambandioine  wagei;  and  not  onlf  to,  bnt  the  little 
tttnbnmt  hbji  And  gitU  eagerly  itrif  e  fbr  tictdf y,  abd 
blest  the  paltnte,  while  joynoalf  they  boaet  of  their  lue- 
cesi ;  and  what  ia  beet  of  all,  they  are  training  to  in- 
ckMtry,  and  leartdng  tn  art  which  may  be  of  great  uie  to 
thfia  In  after  lifik 

A  CoMMUVIOK  SikBBATB  AMON&  THE  OCHILS. 

Our  residence  for  the  time  was  In  the  country ;  we  had 
rlieti  early  <m  tha  ihoming  of  th«  eomtnunion  fSabbath, 
that  we  might  attend  before  going  to  church  to  the  #orke 
of  neeeeiity  and  tnerey,  in  giring  the  animalt  their  food^ 
and  driring  them  to  the  i»est  paitnre  thai  they  might  eat, 
and  rett  contented.  That  both  maeter  and  Bervant  miaht 
get  to  chnrch,  the  honae  iteelf  wat  left  in  charge  of  a 
ueiglibourlng  female,  a  confidaht  of  the  family ;  and  all 
Without  to  the  cafe  of  the  herd-boy,  Who  conceired  h!m- 
lelf  highly  hononredj  and  protedj  by  hii  great  care,  that 
he  waa  worthy  of  the  trust.  Family  worship  over,  we 
hastened  across  the  lea  in  the  dewy  morning ;  we  went 
literally  **  from  strength  to  strength.*^  Ketigion.  in 
one  tfr  other  of  its  numberless  relations,  was  the  subject 
of  eonTefsation.  •  •  •  • 

Our  company  #ai  Unmerotif  ars  wa  reaehed  iheTilligt 
of  Abemethy,  where  waa  the  menntatn  of  the  Lord's 
house.  The  tent  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  that  beautiful 
and  picturesque  range  of  hills,  the  Ochils,  which  extend 
a  sttong  defence  along  the  entire  northern  boundary  of 
Fifeahlfe,  and  itretcb  frdiii  this  point  to  the  Tdy,  wh«f« 
it  bottdds  the  Cane  of  (Sowrle.  There  eould  scarcely  be 
a  grander  site  for  the  holy  hill  of  Zion.  The  Tay  ex- 
pands into  a  long  and  glassy  lake  in  the  shade  of  the 
Ochil  ridge ;  on  the  other  side  the  green  and  lerel  Carse 
of  Gowile  fills  up  an  extended  curve  of  the  Sidla  hills,  its 
notihem  bdUddaty  $  Whilst  oppoiltdp  and  at  the  upper 
ettd  of  the  Garse^  are  the  grey  p«^pendic«ilar  rocka  of  Kin:^ 
noul  hill,  boldly  meeting  the  eye.  The  extensire  fields  of 
grain,  yet  scarcely  in  the  ear,  are  spread  before  us  :  in. 
terq)ersed  are  the  yerdant  pastures  ^  and  the  blooming 
ii^hin%  climbing  up  the  hills,  form  a  Uyely  back-ground  to 
the  picture. 

Before  tho  tent,  partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  the 
rising  ground,  a  great  crowd  was  assembling  x  some  car. 
ried  *'  chairs  and  stools  ;'^  many  who  had  come  far  in 
th6  morning,  and  were  uuaequainted  in  the  Tillage, 
hastened  to  recline  on  tli6  gttet  grass  ttp  (h«  hill ;  the 
shepherd  and  his  dog  now  rest^A  together  |  the  aged  man/ 
wlUi  broad  blue  bonnet  and  Mitlque  coat,  whom  we  had 
passed  a  little  before,  leaning  upon  his  staff  though  mo- 
mentafrily  he  seemed  to  recruit  hitf  strength  as  he  came  up 
to  the  homi  df  God,  yet  now  also  ^adly  laid  down  his 
#ear}oi  limbs.  This  man  was  from  a  peaceful  nbodb 
among  th«  Oehil  hills  i  md  theM  iumnmded  him  a  lit* 
tie  group.^41  husband  and  wife  with  two  or  thre«  youtbi 
in  homely  garb,  the  external  appearance  of  each  betok- 
ening  maternal  cart  and  female  cleanliness.  This  was 
the  labourer  sind  his  family,  the  children  and  grand- 
children  of  the  old  man.  Good  man !  it  was  with  great 
dlflenlfy  fhirt  h€  had  tiome  #9  fiir  t6-dgy  to  thtf  tabems-  i 
cle  of  God ;  <<  hut  hoWetcr  Weak  his  flesh,  the  spirit  was 
most  williog,'*  and  oft  he  had  exclaimed,  *<  Blessed  aie 
they  who  dwell  in  thy  house,  for  they  will  be  still  prai*. 
ing  thee  f. 

There  were  many  from  the  Tillage  and  neighbourhood 
assembling  in  a  way  more  composed  and  easy.  Among 
them  there  were  families  from  the  city,  their  refactions  and 
friends,  who  had  come  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrament, 
it  might  be  to  their  natire  place,  the  spot  of  their  early 
associations,  and  the  birth-place  of  their  better  nature. 
They  both  had  entertained  and  edified  their  friends  by 
rdlgions  intelligence  from  the  city ;  they  had  stimulated 
some  youth  or  scrrant  of  the  family  to  greater  diligence ; 
they  had  spent  together  a  night  and  morning  in  social 
conTersation  and  prater ;  they  had  refreshed  each  other's 
memories  with  the  appropriate  exercises  of  the  preceding 
day :  they  had  prayed  earnestly,  indiTiduaiiy,  and  col- 
lectiTefy,  for  the  gracious  preeence  of  JehoTah,  that  so 
there  might  be  a  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  s  and  thus  they  came,  not  npon  an  idle  Tisit,  but 
foi^  the  <<0Qble  puposo  of  rtosiTlng  and  bestowing  spirit- 


ual benefits.  A  great  multitude  of  people  now  totrouidf 
the  tent  *  many  of  whdm  had  been  ^rMi  at  AlHiie  ttr- 
vice  on  the  humiliation  day  and  the  communion  Satnr. 
day,  and  had  digested  the  spiritual  proTision  of  wiiicli 
they  then  partook,  and  hid  hc^w  rethrhed  on  the  thiri, 
tb^  great  day  6f  th«  feast,  With  an  appetite  for  more  go*. 
pel,  with  a  thirsting  desire  Ibr  mors  spirituhl  driab. 

The  Taluable  pastor  of  the  people,  the  holy  man  of  Oed, 
the  plain  unassuming  minister  stood  up. 

Thi^  book  contalbs  many  charming  interior  6f  maiusi{ 
which  dtrellings  forin  a  feature  In  the  roril  hfndseapci 
Of  Setftldnd,  we  sbodld  ill  like  to  lee  obUteAted.  Here 
il  one  in  Clydesdale,  probably  that  tff  a  Seeeder,  to  which 
budy  th«  author  belongs  z~^ 

From  the  front  windows  of  yon  little  cottage,  yoa  wtt 
the  Clyd«  glld«  Ihto  t\tw  ttoA  b<|tweeii  the  roekl,  snd 
refiect  the  dark  hue  of  the  overhanging  wodAs.  It  sleeps 
for  a  sQOment  in  calm  majesty,  aud  instantly  bravli 
throtigh  the  fair  arches  nf  the  b<-idg^.  IVe  slept,  and  tbe 
trees  slept.  In  the  sfillh^  of  the  bfeeze ;  bui  It  kept  hi. 
oessantly  flowlhg^ — ^the  emblem  of  time.  On  one  side  of 
the  riTer,  the  village  stittids  beside  oar  cot ;  on  the  ether, 
by  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  orchard  is  stretched  oat; 
the  trees  are  old,  shaggy,  and  grey ;  but  it  is  the  ymuig 
and  loTely  spring,  and  they  are  a  sea  ot  blossom ;  ooe 
department  of  it  Is  the  pure  white  j  and  in  the  brifht 
sunny  hour  your  eyes  are  denied  aa  by  the  drivea  neir 
sparkling  like  gems ;  another  is  the  mingling  white  sod 
red — more  gorgeous  drapery,  'tht  proprietor's  nansioB 
beside  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  last  centuiy ;  but  it  is 
stirrdanded  with  well  kept  grsTel  Walks,  ahd  beds  of 
the  choicest  flowers.  Steep  the  fields  of  oreiiards  asnad 
around  us  to  the  near  horizon,  where  the  peaceful  cot. 
tages,  the  imptAhg  hiatisions,  the  tdft  cff  ft^athery  firs,  all 
around  seem  painted  ott  the  catrrass  ftf  blno.  Otr  a  siAus 
that  meets  the  riTer  opposite  our  dwelling,  the  mill 
stands ;  and  the  running  wheel,  crested  with  spray,  can 
scarcely  be  seen  through  tbe  treetf.  Down  the  eoane  of 
the  river,  there  pse^  out  elegant  Banaiona  frma  the  dttf- 
leaved  and  verdant  wooda 

The  inmates  were  the  minister,  his  aiater,  and  the  ser- 
vant ;  and  moat  worthy  were  they  to  inhabit  this  dowery 
retreat.  Woman  could  not  be  more  drroifd  lo  the  in- 
terests at  her  brothei*,  nor  itdtt  solicitous  for  the  hspfi- 
ness  of  his  gnests  than  she  f  and  the  blsntiea  of  esrth,  is 
profusely  scattered  around,  had  a  cfanm  for  theai  both. 
The  servant  had  been  an  unsophisticated  child  of  natore, 
and  had  once  entertained  an  almost  superstitious  venerK 
tion  fot  the  ministerial  character,  ^or  a  vrhiU  she  ceold 
not  look  at,  or  speak  to  him,  wHhtmt  belAg  awed  sad 
abashed :  but  soon  she  gained  confidence,  for  she  wu 
encouraged  by  his  eottmeArdafibfla  ntt  h«r  diUgenet  s(  tbe 
aabbath  classes,  and  her  Surprisingly  acenrvte  accoaai  of 
her  more  public  instructions.  His  easy  manner  in  the 
house  dissipated  all  estrangement;  so  that  awe  five 
place  to  attachment,  and  slavish  fear*  to  active  derot«d. 
ness.  There  is  one  little  anecdote  whidv  Will  cdBiBieDd 
her  to  every  riflfht^henttd  per«Mk  On  eouing  la  the  «si- 
tage  she  had  twenty->fivo  hsdf-pennies  in  a  Utile  bsf* 
which  she  had  saved  from  her  last  half-year's  fee^  canMd 
by  herding  on  the  bleak  aAd  wet  moors,  and  which  iht 
intended  for  the  Sabbath-day's  collection,  ttnliitndei 
could  lay  padt  twenty-ftvA  pounds  for  tMi  ptfrpose  with 
greater  ease  thaA  she  eoll«eled  hsf  h»lf.p«Me;  yet  ihey 
do  not  Let  them  taiifate  the  herd  phrk  Did  th«f  M 
the  same  anxiety,  and  exercise  tha  same  cnra^  we  iti^ 
then  see  similar  resulta. 

Our  host  himself  is  a  cheerfbl  man,  possessed  of  a  fist 
imagination,  and  an  exhaustleSf  fifiind  of-  htt^Mmr.  Sar- 
casm, it  may  be  said,  is  his  foible ;  hot  it  is  alweys  m 
wittily  conceived,  an^  so  pointedly  expressed,  that  wt 
could  not  miuter  up  gratify  and  fortitude  to  blame. 

The  aequel  to  ibis  aketch  ia  not  vary  ctaditahle  to  thi 
Dissenting  elergy  of  the  naighbonrhoDd,  nor  to  skm 
aileged  peenliar  tendencies  of  dissott.  Bni  w»  shall  net 
mar  tk%  effMt  of  the  pkt«i«  by  glTiav  te  «fty  jMnd^ 
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A  Righie  FaithfuU  Chronique  of  the  Grand 
Tourney,  hotden  at  hti  Cattle  by  the  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  Ineerihed  to  the  Queen  of  Love 
end  Beauty » 

Thia  *<  Ckr«ik|nir  hat  no;faiilt  whatorer,  tBT«  brto;  a 
diy  bebiDd  tlM  h\t*  To  make  aoiftflds,  th«  droses  ar« 
chranided  with  tBe  mtimtenetf  of  those  wofn  at  a  birth- 
iej  drairinf.roooiy  and  ai  if  the  genlaa  Derey  or 
Handan  had  hoTtnd  oTar  the  Chranicler.  The  eveati 
•f  tht  Three  glariona  daya  are  recorded  in  a  Teia  of  light 
plesttntry,  which  tells  well.  We  bare  already  exhausted 
il!  that  irat  to  he  seen  out  of  doon  :  but  the  banquet  of 
tbe  Mcond  day  ii  still  fresh  :^ 

It  was  foil  hair.pa8t  Bine  ere,  the  delights  and  toils  of 
tba  toilet  o>ry  fieauty,  redolent  In  renovated  graces,  re- 
iplradeot  with  adornment,  retorned  to  the  saloons.  Tho 
fiut^ncceediog  carriages  conyey  the  hosU  of  guests.  The 
vast  halls  searc«  offer  place  to  the  congMgated  caTaliers, 
towering  with  plumes  ;  and  the  fair  daaaes,  brilliant  with 
jfvela,  decked  in  all  that  taste  and  costliness  can  devise. 
Accompanied  by  full  banda,  aounding  the  welcome  of  Old 
£ogUnd*s  hoapitality,  the  Loid  of  the  Tournament  led 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  to  banquet.  The  atahrease  leading 
tkereto,  adorned  with  choicest  exotic  planta,  waa  lined  by 
a  band  of  archera ;  arranged  at  the  foot,  borne  by  men- 
at-anns,  attended  by  marshalmen  all  la  rich  coatvaiea, 
floated  the  gold,  the  aiirer,  the  azore^  the  sable  banners 
of  the  knights.  In  magaiflcent  aaoient  minstral  dresses, 
tbe  banda  of  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards  and  78th  occupied 
tbe  opposite  extremity.  This  Teslibols^  40  by  20  Itet, 
was  hung  with  the  richest  gobeUns,  and  brilliantly  ilia* 
minsted.  The  noble  banquet  parilion,  175  by  46  feet, 
bong  with  trophiea  and  gothic  embellisbmeats,  presented 
ao  elerated  table  of  honour,  aurmonnted  by  a  dais  |  a 
fold  asrriee^  and  numerona  cupe,  won  by  the  race-horaes 
bred  bf  the  Lord  of  the  Tooraament  and  his  grandfather, 
adorned  it.  Three  other  tables,  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  tbe  richest  plate,  ran  the  whole  length  of  tho  salooa. 
Tba  Queen  of  Beauty,  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament,  tho 
iing  of  the  Tonmamont,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  MoaU 
rose,  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Prince  Loais 
Napoleon  Huonaparte,  aat  at  the  centre  aeau  of  the  table 
of  honour ;  wbich  waa  eahayed,  and  rounded  at  the  ends : 
akaight,  with  his  banner,  oeeupied  each  curve.  The 
Marquess  of  Waterfbrd.  with  his  joyous  retinoe,  occnpied 
tbe  farther  extremity  of  the  long  table,  on  the  right  s  Ixird 
Glfnljon  and  his  brilliant  suite  filled  the  same  position 
of  the  uble,  on  the  left.  Behind  each  knight  floated 
bis  fish  banneret,  borne  by  men-at-arms^  attended  by  re- 
tainera.  Seneachala  of  the  CasUe,  with  rich  black  velvet 
dretses,  large  gold  chain%  and  medals,  bearing  white 
waada,  snpervised  the  whole.  There,  aealous  botteliers, 
is  velvet  dresses,  vrith  chains  less  costly,  assiduously  ap- 
plied their  oiAce.  Chamberlains,  in  black  velvet,  regu- 
lated  the  courses;  while  innumerable  servitors,  in  cos- 
tmaea  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  Earl's  coronet  and  initials 
emblazoned,  everywhere  attend.  The  banquet  thua, 
when  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  richly  adorned  dames 
sad  cavaliers  were  seated,  presented  a  romantic  eoup^^ 
ci/,  snrpaasing  all  imagination  bad  ever  formed  of  feudal 
omgniiicence  or  modem  splendonn  Ic  had  all  the  noble- 
atsi  and  grandeur  that  antiquity  poftessed,  adorned  in 
perfrct  kftping  with  all  the  profuse  luxury  and  elegance 
that  the  modem  boasts.  The  moving  banners,  with  ex- 
cbange  of  challenges  to  wine— their  waving,  as  the  health 
vaaquafled — had  an  effect  peculiarly  cbivalreaque  and 
piaaaing.  The  repaat,  in  grandeur  and  sumptuousneas 
of  desi^  In  elegance  and  finish  to  the  miauteat  detail, 
was  perfection.  The  eh^  of  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament 
noks  high  in  the  gastronomic  annals,  a  oordon'bleu  g  and 
the  oelebrated  Mr  Thorton  was  assbted  by  several  London 
eooks  of  eminence.  To  the  noble  kitchen  of  the  Castle, 
la  an  adjacent  enclosure,  were  added  aeveral  temporary 
oectiona.  Mr  Chinery  purveyed  the  rich  wine  that  flow- 
ed in  copious  libations.  The  banquet  was  one  which 
weald  have  made  the  great  sensitive  Vatel,  who,  on  his 
^wd,  died  a  Boman's  death  at  the  failure  oi  a  dish  af 
lih,  espire  in  jealoosy  or  raptnrSi 


The  luscious  gifts  of  profuse  Pomona  gave  perfume  and 
freshness,  when  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament,  in  a  neat 
preface,  gave  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen :  as 
one,  uprose  the  whole  host  i  enthtisissM  nidlated  etery 
countetiance  i  high  in  the  air  glowed  the  sparkling  goblet ; 
nine  times  nine  the  vital  shotited :  without,  the  atdusf^d 
population  caught  the  cheer;  it  caitie  back  exuUlogiy 
reverberating  from  the  remotest  echoes,  as  the  numerous 
bands  pealed  forth  our  glorious  anthem. 

The  Lord  of  the  Toumey  again  arose^  and  ehafged  a 
high  libation.  On  a  subject  In  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  too  much,  hotv  nice  and  delicate  the  tact  to  say  suffl. 
cient !  The  noble  knight  spoke  of  the  loteliness  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  who  reigned  over  the  festltl- 
ties — all  eyes  directed  thither  beat  follest  testimoxiy ; — 
he  spoke  of  the  high  interest  she  took  in  all  the  spirit 
and  deeds  of  chivalry—all  hearts  glowed  Slsent;  he 
dwelt,  in  eulogistic  strain,  on  virtues  and  graces,  v^hlch 
those  most  favonred  by  her  society  most  appreciated. 
The  toast  is  given — ''The  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty!** 
btrrsts  from  every  lip  i  amidst  trlplihg  cb<«rs — which,  oft 
renewed,  break  forth — the  deep,  o'erbrimmltig  call±  Is 
drained.  The  King  of  the  Tournament  arose :  he  had 
the  Queen  of  Beauty's  command  to  express  her  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  all-too  flattering  testimony  which  still 
hung  upon  the  breexe.  He  neatly  glided  from  this  to  tbe 
munificence,  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  successful  chivalry 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament.  Again,  the  sparkling 
goblet  is  crowned;  and,  with  thunders  of  applause, 
'*  Health  to  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament  1**  resounds. 
The  Lord  arises :  in  returning  thanks,  he  expresses  his 
delight  in  being  the  fortunate  means  of  brifigtng  together 
the  beauty,  the  nobility,  the  grace,  the  tirtne,  the  high 
endowments,  the  display  of  chivalty  sAd  elegance,  (haf 
honour  his  board  :  then  proposes  the  health  of  the  King 
of  the  Tournament.  With  deafening  cheers,  the  toast  is 
drunk.    The  King  of  the  Toumey  retttnn  thanks. 

The  King  of  the  Tournament,  With  some  neat  atd 
well-tumed  eotnpliments,  gave  ^  The  Ladles  who  hon- 
oursd  the  Toumey  with  their  presence  !**  This  having 
been  drunk  in  rapture,  a  long  and  gallant  avenue  Was 
made,  by  which  the  Queen  led  the  ladles,  attended  by  a 
numerous  cortege,  to  the  drawing-rooms.  Seats  being  re- 
somed,  Mr  Bulkefey,*  tdth  brevity  recalling,  in  the  field 
and  at  the  board,  how  much  they  stood  indsbted  to  the 
Knlfifht-Marshal  for  offices  and  tertians  beyond  encom- 
ium: the  Knight-Marshars  health  was  drank,  #ith 
triple  cheers  renewed.  The  Marqufs  of  Waterford's 
and  Lord  AIfard*8  healths,  with  dus  honours,  followed. 

But  soft  music  invites  to  where  beauty,  rotind  which 
fresh  graces  hover,  had  assembled.  It  notably  strack  all 
observers  that  though  the  ladies,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
ployed three  toilettes  in  enth  day,  the  richest  and  most 
elegant  seemed  eYer  reserved  fat  the  occasion  present. 
About  twelve,  all  preptiratlon  being  perfected,  the  Lord 
of  the  Toumey  led  the  Queen  at  Beauty,  attended  by  the 
King  and  all  the  great  ladles  and  ottc era  of  state,  to 
the  ball-room 

At  the  upper  end  was  the  (hrene,  the  canopy  of  gold 
and  stiver,  snrmounted  by  magnificent  plumes  and  orna- 
ments ;  part  of  the  decoratioisv  being  the  gold-cloth  used 
at  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty.  Fourteen  gorgeous 
chandeliers,  with  many  htffidred  wax  fiambeaux  in  antlquo 
bronzes,  shed  a  brilliant  light.  The  floor  was  done  In 
beautiful  devices  with  ths  arms  at  Eglinton.  The  room, 
179  by  45  fleet,  hung  In  rich  eitd  tasteful  draperies.  Tho 
centre  of  the  left  side  was  occnpied  by  a  grand  orchestra, 
containing  double  full  bands. 

The  Oiueen  of  Beauty,  attended  by  tha  Lord  of  thtf 
Tournament,  ladles  of  honour,  pages,  squires,  bdng 
ssated  with  the  King  of  the  Tournament,  beneath  the 
throne  canopy :  an  either  sidef  ftmgeA  the  great  ladiea 
and  officers  at  state.  The  ball  opeMd  by  a  magnificent 
procession ;  each  cafaKer,  promenading  bis  lady  round 
the  saloon,  paid,  in  passing,  devoir  to  the  Qoeen.  Vane* 
ing  then  commenced ;  the  waltx,  gaBopades,  quadriBef, 
intsrspersed  #ith  the  gay  reel  and  Hgbl  strathspey.    A 

'     •  The  ChNDiohr,  hBmsel^  the  Fiosisart  of  BglintOB. 
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hall  of  five  hundred  elegunt  penoni  mtj  be  familiar :  bnt 
the  exceeding  rich  and  varied  coecamet,  the  splendour  of 
the  whole  acene,  gave  a  romantic,  brilliant,  chivalreaqne 
effect,  ne?er  before  witneaeed,  not  to  be  Imagined,  ie« 
deeeribed.  The  paintert*  ekill — and  there  were  nomerona 
artists  taking  sketches — maj  gtTe  fiiithfuUf  parts  and 
groaps;  bnt  how  convey  the  idea  of  the  whole! — its  ani. 
mation! — its  ever-Tarylng  scenes  and  character! — ^its 
eranescent  graces ! 

At  two,  the  doors  of  the  Banqnet-hall  were  thrown 
open ;  when  the  Lord  of  the^Tournament  conducted  the 
Queen  of  Beanty  to  the  table  of  honour,  followed  bj  the 
brilliant  elated  guests.  The  dancing  had  been  carried  en 
with  a  Tivacity  that  gave  repose  delight :  while  the  eye 
dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  fresh-sprnd  boards ;  the  per- 
fumed bouquets  and  fruits ;  the  inexhaustible  vaiiety  of 
fiUigrees  and  pyramids  of  delicacy;  the  light  and  dainty 
luxuries,  which  art  had  seasoned  and  ^hioned  in  endless 
Tariety,  to  tempt  the  palate  and  Csscinate  the  eye.  To 
many,  animation  and  exercise  gave  fresh  appetite;  to 
others,  it  was  a  repast  of  dalliance ;  and  soft  words,  and 
•loqnent  eyes,  the  brilliaut    thought,    the  wreathing 


smile,  the  silence  that  speaks,  allure  more  thsa  thi 
tempting  Tiands  and  flowing  winecupb  The  dance  is- 
snmos  with  new-bom  animation ;  yet  olt,  amidst  the  iet% 
pain  are  seen,  from  whom  the  music  and  the  pagesat 
have  Tanished :  wnpped  in  other  nsions  they  staad;  h 
intent  he  speaks,  so  intent  she  listens  amidst  the  |ay 
busz  of  hundreds;  the  fluttering  movement;  the  knL 
sound  of  jocund  music ;  alone^  alone,  those  murmaria^ 
mellifluent  words,  thrill  on  the  pleased  ear,  esnvtyed 
in  tumult  to  the  heart  Towards  five,  as  stan  thst 
vanish  at  the  ooming  day,  from  the  gradually  thiaaid 
saloons,  the  remaining  Graces  fly. 

The  music  dies  on  the  xephyn  that  usher  Anrsn, 
whose  now  hastening  approach  the  red-streaked  hesTmi 
harbinger ;  when,  surrounded  by  some  twenty,  at  tlM 
Castle  portico,  the  Lord  of  the  Tourney  ataada.  Befm 
him  is  drawn  out  the  stalworth  Athole  dmi ;  ths  aeUi 
suzerain  at  its  head.    The  youthful  leader  sisps  lertlk 


This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  **  The  Chnmiqic  ef 
the  Grand  Tourney  of  Bglintoun.' 
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PARLIAMENT. 
The  session  is  now  drawing  npidly  to  a  close,  and 
hardly  a  single  useful  measure  has  been  carried.  There 
has  been  nothing  but  talking  and  party  squabbling,  which, 
we  should  think,  must  have  been  as  disgusting  to  the  Mem- 
ben  themselves  as  it  has  been  to  their  constituents  and  the 
public  generally.  A  Regency  Bill  has  been  introduced,  for 
the  purpoaeof  appointinga  Regent,  in  theevent  of  the  Queen 
dying  during  the  infancy  of  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 
Although  his  name  has  not  been  mentioned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Prince  Albert  is  to  be  the  Regent.  The  bill 
for  the  Union  of  the  Canadas  has  passed  both  Houses.  It 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Ouke  of  Wellington 
throughout ;  but  he  ultimately  allowed  it  to  pass,  content- 
ing himself  with  entering  a  laboured  protest  against  it. 
Another  important  step  has  been  taken  towards  reforming 
the  English  Criminal  Law.  A  few  years  ago,  the  num- 
ber of  capital  offences  exceeded  200 :  there  are  now  only 
14.  Mr  Pitzroy  Kelly  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments,  in  every  case,  except 
actual  murder  and  treason.  KotwithstMuding  the  op- 
position of  Government,  Mr  Kelly  carried  his  bill  through 
the  committee  without  damage.  We  liave  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  in  no  case  whatever  is  the  punishment  of 
death  juttifiiible;  and  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Lords, 
Members  ot  Pitrliament,  and  othrr  rabblt>,  who  »ac  up 
all  night  to  witm  ss  Courvoisier*s  execution,  goes  far  to 
shew  that  an  execution  hns  a  greater  tendency  to  demo- 
ralize manliind,  than  to  deter  ihem  from  the  commission 
of  crimes.  A  motion  by  Mr  Hume  to  open  the  British 
Musrum  *'at  such  houn  as  tuverus,  berr  shops,  and  gin 
shops  are  now  lei^ally  open,**  was,  of  cuui»e,  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  nrgatived  by  eighty. two  to 
forty-fuor;  though  it  was  admitted  that  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  to  which  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
resorted,  were  kept  open  on  Suuday,  and  tiiat  a  re- 
cent attempt  to  shut  them  was  negatived  by  a  great 
minority  of  the  subscribns.  V\  hile  such  are  the  pro. 
eeedings  in  the  south,  the  saints  in  tht»  city  have  actu- 
ally prohibited  funerals  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  most 
populous  parish  in  thin  city  aud  neighbourhood — the  West 
Kirk.  As  for  as  Scotland  is  ooucerned,  we  might  as 
well  not  be  lepresented  in  Parliament ;  tor,  excepting 
some  railway,  and  other  local  billii,which  could  be  much 
better  managed  at  home,  not  a  single  measuie  of  general 
importance,  so  fiir  as  we  can  recollect  or  discover,  has 
been  pasted  into  a  law.  The  attempt  to  reform  the 
Court  of  Session  has  failsd,  though  the  practice  in  it 
was  proved  by  almost  erery  wituesn  examined,  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  committee,  to  be  most  detective.  The  only 
eftirt  to  improve  the  law-.Tis*i  the  bill  to  amend  the 


Law  of  Bvidenee— eppaan  to  have  been  lest  sight  sf ; 
and  Lord  Aberdeen*s  bill  for  relieving  the  Church  sf 
Scotland  from  the  embarrassed  condition  in  which  it  is 
placed,  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  clergy  left  to  pre- 
secnte  aud  be  prosecuted,  in  the  Civil  and  Bcdesisitical 
Courts,  for  another  twelve  months ;  while,  everj  month, 
vacancies  are  occurring  in  parishes,  and  the  paiishioaen 
are  left  destitute  of  clergymen,  through  the  ooUiiion  a- 
isting  between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  tribunals.  It 
is  plain,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  that  Pariiamcat, 
as  at  present  constitnted,  is  unfit  to  conduct,  in  a  sstii- 
factory  manner,  the  business  of  the  country ;  and  thst 
not  only  is  an  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  required,  hot  s 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  of  Parliament. 

ThK  UoUfS  OF  COKMOVB  OF  1840. 

No.  IL 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  almost  at  the  nrj 
time  we  were  writing  our  ftret  article,  with  the  riev  of 
laying  bare  to  the  country  the  disgraceful  pioceediogi  of 
the  House,  one  of  their  own  number,  and  a  high  Tory  is 
boot,  was  preparing  a  speech,  in  which  be  tells  the  UxA* 
sters,  to  their  faces,  many  of  the  truths  ue  were  aboai  i# 
unfold.  In  a  apeech  delivered  on  the  22d  of  May,  hy  Sir 
George  S  nclair,  and  since  separately  published,  we  fistl 
a  Variety  of  passages  M-hich  we  cannot  do  belter  tbts 
iransciibr,  as  they  completely  expieis  tmr  own  senitmeoii 
<*  During  the  Recess,  a  (juustion  was  often  propounded  hy 
our  constituents,  which  is  much  uiure  natural  for  then 
to  aak  than  easy  fur  us  to  answer^-iiameiy.  What  beoeit 
has  accrued  to  the  British  fimpiie  from  all  our  taytnfii 
which  have  been  ko  many,  or  from  all  our  doings,  irhich 
are  so  rew  ?  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  ceaoir)- 
meu  out  of  duors,  whatever  may  be  their  nak  ia 
society,  and  whatever  their  opinions  in  poliiics,  cobmb- 
piate  the  whole  conduct  of  the  House  witn  aetoutihaBcat 
and  dissatisfaction.  They  peioeive  that  we  do  littksjs 
than  talk  away  the  public  time  and  throw  away  ihi 
public  money.  But  the  working  classes  especially  re- 
gard our  proceedings  with  feelings  ot  disoonrageinrnt  and 
iodigtiaiion.**  "  They  consider  the  two  great  paniciia 
the  Hou»e  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  lurtheraues  of  ih^ 
own  interests,  as  to  bestow  but  a  amall  potuoo  ol  their 
time  or  of  their  thoughts  upon  the  welfare  ur  the  miMry 
of  the  millions  out  of  doors.**  *'  There  prevails  aB«Hi<it 
them,  to  a  greater  extent  than  Honourable  Members  srest 
all  prepared  for,  a  growing  distruat  and  alteuatioD  as  n- 
gards  this  House.  equivMient  in  many  iu»u>«er«  w  * 
feeling  of  contemptuous  aversion.  They  tnink  that  ihs 
House  of  Commons  are  admirable  representttivM  ef  ths 
opulent  and  the  pnaperous,  but  yery  lenry  legiiUMS 
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ftr  tbe  indvatrioiM  and  the  diaCntsed ;  etger  to  make 
Bfflple  prdVition  for  the  loznry  and  eztraTagance  of  the 
Coait,  nnwillin^  to  take  the  ilightest  notice  of  the  in- 
tocsti  or  neeesiitiee  Of  the  poor.*'  ''  How  many  honest 
ind  mpectahle  fathers  of  families  are  at  issue  with  those 
vho  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  workinir  well  ? 
It  does  so  nndonhtedl  J  as  far  as  the  Conrt,  and  the  per- 
WDiirbo  sahsist  on  the  taxes,  are  concerned.  It  is  well- 
adapted  to  further  the  interests  of  all  who  hare  realised 
sr  inherited  large  incomes,  or  who  can  secnre  preferment 
ibr  their  brothers,  promotion  for  their  uncles,  legacies 
for  their  children,  pensions  for  their  widows,  or  power, 
andpltee,  and  pensions  for  themselves  I  None  of  v%  mre 
protuUous  euiiifUis  of  thing*  as  they  are  /"  Who  could 
have  expected  to  haye  seen  so  much  truth  told  by  a 
Member  of  the  House,  especially  by  a  Tory  Member  ? 
This  if  pot  to  be  attributed  to  exclusion  of  his  party  from 
office  and  power ;  but  must  arise  from  a  coniiction  that 
imleM  the  House  reform  itself  from  within,  the  time  is 
not  far  distunt,  when  it  will  be  reformed  with  a  Tenge- 
SDoe,  from  without. 

HaTing  premised  these  remarkii,  and  haying,  in  a  late 
Rcfister,  asseoibled  the  so-called  repreventatives  of  the 
People  in  the  House,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted.     The  first 
thbfii  the  presenting  of  petitions;  no  one,  who  bus 
any  experience  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  up  a 
immerottaly   signed  petition,  can  loo'v   at   th:s  part  of 
the  proceedings  without    indignation,  nor  refrain  from 
Arming  a  roMilotion,  at  least  for  tbe  moaient,  that  he 
vill  oerer  sign  another  petition.     In  the  midst  of  noise 
and  con  fusion,  arising  from  the  incessant  talking  of  the 
Members  to  each  other,  and  their  continual  coming  into 
and  leaving  the  House,  you  obaerre  a  Member  rising  up 
in  bis  place,  unfolding,  for  an  inch  or  two,  the  title  of  a 
petition,  stating  what  it  prays  for,  (at  least  you  suppose 
10;  for,  as  to  hearing  him  speak,  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) handing  it  to  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table,  who 
mumnle^  a   few  words,  and  then  pushes  tbe  petition 
snder  the  table,  whence  it  never  more  emerges  into  day- 
iighu    All  this  occupies  less  time  than  the  reading  of 
this  account  of  it.    It  is  a  rule  which  has  been  established, 
thoogh  only  of  late  years,  that  no  discussion  shall  take 
place  on  the  presentment  of  a  petition;  and,  therefore,  were 
it  not  for  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  it  in  ibe  *^  Votes,** 
or  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  the  preventing 
ot  a  petition   would   never  be  heard  uf.     This   may   be 
tbuught  to  be  an  exnggerated  stHtement ;  but  hear  Sir 
Geoige  Sinclair: — "  From  whence  are  they  [the  People] 
to  hope  for  assistance  ?     To  transmit  their  complaints 
to  this  House  is  an  empty  ceremony  and  a  vain  delusion  ; 
as  well  might  they  address  themselves  to  the  Congress  at 
Washington,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  PHris,  or  to 
the  Cortes  assembled  at  Madrid.     Th*ir  petitions  are 
hoddled  together  like  so  much  rubbish,  and  consigned  in 
silence  to  the  leathern  sepulchre  of  oblivion ;  if  that, 
indeed,  can  be  said  to  be  forgotten  which  scarcely  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  single  moment.     Should  any 
nab  philanthropist  venture  to  utter  a  single  sentence 
ia  their  behalf,  how  many  patriotic  economists  of  the 
public  time  would  grudge  the  application  of  even  a  few 
minaies  to  such  a  theme  ?'*    Yet,  notwithstanding   te 
marked  inattention— we  might  say  obvious  contempt — 
of  the  House  to  the  petitions  of  the  People,  often  they  are 
sent  up  in  such  numbers  that  an  hour  is  spent  in  the 
mammcry  of  presenting  them.     This  part  of  the  proceed- 
ingi  being  over,  much  routine  business  in  advancing  bills 
before  tbe  House,  through  their  formal   stages,  is  got 
through,  amidst  noise  and  confusion ;  no  one  but  the 
Speaker,  the  clerks,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Members  par- 
ticnUrly  interested,  paying  any  attention  to  what  is 
^ing.  After  this  has  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
suppoeing  a  debate  is  to  take  place,  the  Members,  who 
may  have  assembled,  perhaps;  in  considerable  numbers, 
to  watch  that  no  trick  is  played  by  the  opposite  party 
daring  the  routine  business,  on  finding  a  Member  '<  on 
bis  l^s**  who  is  likely  to  speak  for  an  hour  or  two, 
probably  on  a  motion  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  the 
(ionntry,  msh  out  in  snch  crowds,  that  the  first  feeling  a 
stranger  hat  is,  that  the  Home  haa  risen  for  the  erening. 
xo.  hxxx^^You  rii. 


No  snch  thing,  however;  fhr  you  ohierre  that  the 
Speaker,  tbe  clerks,  and  the  Sergeant-at.Arms,  keep  thdr 
seats,  and  also  some  few  Members,  placed  *'  far  between** 
on  the  deserted  benches.  No  doubt,  many  suppose, 
when  they  see  a  division  of  hundreds  on  a  question,  that 
those  who  divided  took  the  best  means  of  determin- 
ing how  they  could  give  a  conscientions  and  deliberate  vote^ 
by  attending  to  the  arguments  urged,  and  the  fhcM 
brought  forward,  on^  each  side.  But  such  a  thing 
does  not  happen  in  one  case  ont  of  a  hundred.  In  all 
the  other  ninety-nine,  the  speeches  produce  no  efitct 
whatever  on  the  Members,  for  their  minds  are  made  up 
before  they  enter  the  House.  Were  it  not  for  the  influ- 
eoce  of  the  speeches  on  the  country,  by  means  of  the  press, 
and  their  reaction  on  the  House  through  the  constituencies, 
they  might  as  well  never  he  delivered.  For  example, 
when  Mr  Villiers  hronght  forward  his  motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  for  the  first  time  this  session, 
about  five  hundred  Members  voted ;  yet  there  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  during  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
most  a  hie  speeches  ever  pronounced,  only  twenty  or  thirty 
Members  present;  and  these  were  incessantly  changing, 
going  out  and  in,  standing  at  the  bar,  talking  to  each  other, 
or  writing  letters.  All  the  rest  wer^  God  knows  where, 
at  BelUmy*8,  at  evening  parties,  at  the  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  amusemenL  The  Tories,  at  a  particu- 
lar period  of  the  evening,  observing  or  knowing  that 
they  were  in  a  greater  majority  than  they  would  likely 
be  were  the  debate  continued  till  itsnatutal  termination, 
and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  Liberal  party  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  whippere-in,  forced  on  a  division ; 
and  brought,  by  this  paltry  mancsuvre,  the  debate  to  a 
premature  close ;  thus  rendering  the  resumption  of  the 
question,  after  Easter,  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  this 
practice  of  leaving  the  House  during  the  progress  of  a 
debate,  and  thus  abandoning  the  duties  which  they  were 
sent  to  perfjrm,  which  renders  the  aid  of  wbippers-in 
indispensable.  It  is  the  business  of  a  whipper-in  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  haonis  and  resorts  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  bis  party,  that  he  may,  when  he  sees  a  division 
impending,  bring  them  up  to  the  muster.  For  this  pur- 
pose, numerous  messengers  arc  in  attendance  in  the  lobby, 
and  plenty  of  hackney  coaches  and  cabs  at  the  door. 
The  duties  of  a  «hippei-in,  it  will  thus  be  observed,  are 
of  a  hijehly  important  nature ;  for,  upon  his  vigilance 
and  activity,  the  decision  of  questions  of  the  most  vital 
consequence  to  the  country,  and,  what  is  an  object  of  still 
greater  iuterest,  to  "  the  House,*'  the  exictenoe  of  a  Minis- 
try, may  depend.  Much  manosuvriug  often  Ukes  place, 
when  one  paity.  finding  many  of  iu  adherents  without 
reach,  is  anxious  to  delay  a  division.  In  such  cases,  the 
one  party  sets  up  a  Member  to  speak  aitainst  time,  till 
its  scatteied  supporters  can  be  gathered  together,  while 
the  other  raises  the  loudest,  most  astoundmg  cries  of 
"  Vote,  vote,**  **  Divide,  divide,"  and  falls  upon  every  ex- 
pedient, however  much  it  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
lules  and  conduct  of  civilized,  not  to  say  polished  society, 
to  compel  the  gentleman  '*  on  his  legs'*  to  sit  down. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  most  appalling  yells  are 
directed  from  all  parts  of  the  House  to  the  galleries  to 
withdraw.  One  would  think  the  giving  an  intimation 
to  this  effect  might  be  left  t«  the  officers  of  the  House  ; 
but  tbe  Members  appear,  on  all  occasions,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  shew  their  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  galler- 
ies. Why  the  galleries  should  withdraw  during  a  divi- 
sion at  all,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Their  presence 
cannot  possibly  infiuence  the  result  of  the  division ;  and 
as  the  names  of  the  Members  and  the  side  on  which 
each  votes  are  now  regularly  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  House  itself,  the  vote  of  a  Member,  and  the  fact 
whether  he  be  present  or  absent,  can  no  longer  be 
concealed  from  his  constituents,  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  examples  of  the  obstinate  adherence  to  pre- 
cedents, for  which  the  English  are  so  remarkable,  even 
after  the  reason  which  gave  rise  to  the  role  no  longer  C3C- 
ists.  However  that  may  be,  it  U  sufficiently  plain  to 
ordinary  intellects,  that  two  or  three  hundred  people  can- 
not retreat  from  the  gallery  into  the  lobby,  or  rather 
stair,  in  an  insunt.  But  onr  worthy  Representativfi 
never  teem  to  have  taken  thia  Into  consideration;  and 
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their  wnth  tiMedt  ftll  boandfl,  h^mnm  their  contitoenCs 
in  tk«  gmUarics  cuinot  all  dlmppaar  the  moment  they  are 
ordered.  In  ooneequenee^  erer  and  anon,  the  meet  appall- 
iBf  criee  of  *>  Draw,  draw  ;**  and  the  fieroeet  looks  of 
■Kinefle  are  directed  to  the  galleriee,  from  the  Memhen 
who  are  now  congregated  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Bf 
the  esnrtione  of  the  oflieere  of  the  Houee,  the  galleries  are 
at  last  eleared ;  the  profane  mlgar,  huddled  together  as 
thef  hest  can,  are  locked  oat,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  till  the  dirieion  has  taken  place.  And  here  we  shall 
■top  for  the  prceent )  for  we  find  we  hare  not  space  for  all 
we  haye  to  say,  in  this  nnmber. 


ENQLANa 

Thb  Csartiit  PuBoyEiii.— We  intended  to  hare 
resumed  onr  remarks  on  the  brutal  treatment  to  which 
theee  prisoners  hare  been  sabjected  by  Lord  Normanby, 
and  his  under  secretary,  Mr  Fox  Maulet  bot  our  space 
does  not  permit.  We  shall  only  notice  that  Mr  Peargus 
O'Connor  has  contrived  to  elude  the  rigilanoe  of  the  ma- 
gistrates,  and  has  published,  in  the  Ttmes,  and  also  in 
his  own  newspaper,  the  Northtm  Siar^  a  full  account 
of  the  hardships  and  indignities  to  which  he  hae  been 
■nbjected.  He  fully  details  the  examinations  which  took 
place  before  the  magistrates  and  goremment  inspector, 
and  eorrobontee  his  statements  by  the  eridence  of  wit. 
neeeee.  He  rsiteratee  all  his  former  complaints,  and 
darse  the  Goremment  to  a  proof  of  their  truth.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  report  of  the 
Goremment  Inspector  has  never  yet  seen  the  light.  If 
it  ehews  that  Mr  O'Connor  has  been  making  false  com- 
plaints, is  it  to  be  supposed  it  would  hare  been  so  long 
kept  back  ?  Is  there  anythiag  to  prevent  its  again  being 
moved  for  in  Parliament,  notwithstanding  that  Mr 
Aglionby's  motion  was  evaded  by  the  paltry  trick  of  the 
Members  withdrawing  till  <«  a  House**  was  not  left  ?  It 
Is  evident  that  either  0*Connor  or  the  official  people 
have  not  been  speaking  the  truth ;  and  it  is  important 
Ibr  the  character  of  the  Ministry  to  know  who  is  the 
real  delinquent.  If  this  matter  cannot  be  cleared  op 
satisfactorily,  Mr  Pox  Maule  need  not  attempt  to  stand 
fer  Perthshire  next  election. 

Wood  Patbmsvt — Aspbalte. — The  greatest  in- 
Tentions  towards  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  People  in 
dtiee  and  towns  in  onr  time  are,  Wood  Pavement  for  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  Asphalte  for  the  foot  pavement. 
There  has,  wo  thinkf  been  sufficient  proof  in  London  of 
the  effleaey  and  durability  of  both.  The  wood  pavement 
eombines  the  advantages  of  freedom  from  noise^  (to  a  de- 
gree much  greater  than  a  Macadamized  road,)  from  dust 
during  eommer,  and  mud  during  winter.  As  for  the 
Asph^te,  it  renders  stone  foot  pavements  almost  everlast- 
ing, and  sapereedcs  the  necessity  of  renewing  them ;  for, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  the  moet  worn  out  pavement  can  be 
made  as  goodp—in  truth,  much  better  than  when  it  was 
flret  laid  down.  No  one  should  renew  the  causeway  or 
foot  pavement,  until  he  inf  uires  into  theee  two  inven- 
tionSi 

CiTiL  DErxvaxTX  Pokgk.— One  of  the  favourite  to. 
pics  of  declamation  with  the  Tory  press,  for  some  time 
past,  has  been  the  danger  of  invasion  from  Russia,  and 
the  inadequate  means  we  poeeese  to  repel  foreign  aggree. 
elon.  It  ie  said  that  our  Navy  is  less  efficient  than  ii 
was  in  1799 ;  and,  as  for  the  Army,  it  appears  that  the 
Chartists  can  give  it  full  employment,  as  the  West  of 
England  and  Walee  lately  testified.  We  are  told  that  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  are  lying  at  Cronstadt,  and 
on  army  of  3(^000  troops,  is  cantoned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood I  and  that  ten  days  sail,  would  bring  them  to  the 
Bast  Coast  of  Scotland.  All  this  is  disagreeable  intelli- 
fence;  the  more  eqMcially  as  Dupto  informs  us,  that  it 
Was  unanimously  agreed,  by  the  French  Generals  in 
1801,  that  Aborlady  Bay  was  the  moet  fitting  place,  on 
the  Eosi  Coast  of  Britain,  for  landing  a  large  army. 
WHkin  the  last  two  years,  that  locality  and  the  Vicinity 
of  Mlnbufh  generally,  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Engi- 
tmn.  In  ovder  to  fix  upon  the  most  proper  ploce  for  a 


Fort  to  defbnd  that  part  of  the  country.  Stetn  aavifi. 
tion  must  effect  a  complete  change  in  warfiue;  iiid  oar 
insular  position,  instead  of  now  protecting  us  from  inva. 
sion,  will  expoee  ue  to  aggtesaion  much  more  tksa  nch 
countries  as  Spain  or  Italy,  which  have  moonuin  fnm> 
tiers,  over  which  no  steam  conveyance  is  every  Ulcely  !• 
traveL  In  former  periods  of  the  history  of  this  couairf, 
the  Government  looked  to  the  People  to  repel  fora  by 
force  s  they  were  not  afraid  to  put  arms  into  every  nsn*! 
hands,  and  did  not  even  hesitate  to  compel  the  nuvilliof 
to  receive  the  neoeeeary  instructions  to  enable  them  to 
defend  their  country.  For  example,  in  December  1S03. 
when  Buonaparte  threatened  an  invasion,  ve  bed  ibe 
following  force  to  resist  it.  We  quote  Irom  Z)spia,  ▼»!. 
i.,  p.  226. 

Oreat  BrUauL 

r  Yeomanry  Cavalry,    -       -       33^ 
Rank  and  file. -{  Infantry,       ...       -  309,d4i 

(Artillery,  ...  8^1? 

Officers  and  Subalterns.  ....   39,S3S 


Ireland, 


Officers  and  Subalterns, 


Army  of  Bceerve^ 


TOTAI.  VOLUVTSSM,     • 


391,686 

10,J77 
64,7S< 

7,9W 

474,827 
34,182 
83»846 


Total  purely  defensive  force. 
Army  of  the  line,— rank  and  file, 
Navy<»8ailore  and  royal  marinee, 
Army  in  India,         .        .        .        •       - 


150,000 
100,004 
lfiO,000 


l,M2,7iS 
Beeidee  the  oflScere  and  subalterns  of  the  amy  ef  tk 
line,  the  crews  of  privateers,  &c.  Ifcc 

It  was  not  merely  this  great  force,  but  the  spirit  whkk 
was  evinced  by  the  foct  of  half  a  million  of  ncn  ]xp»i 
aside,  for  a  time,  their  ordinary  occupations,  t»  repel  th« 
invader,  that  changed  the  Coundlsof  Buonaparte^sadnsde 
him  direct  the  force  he  had  aiaembled,  for  the  oen^iMM 
of  BriUin,  upon  Germany.  But  if  any  invasioo,  u  (Im 
Toriee  would  try  to  make  us  believe,  la  impending,  wt  td 
where  is  the  force  to  repel  the  invader  ?  Where  is  the  half 
million  of  volunteers,  or  even  militia?  Nowhere.  Tbtuii- 
tocracy  have  eo  managed  matters,  that  neither  velimtMi 
nor  militiamen  are  to  be  trusted.  Instead  of  the  niliUi. 
a  constitutional  force,  we  are  to  have  a  '*  rural  pelia,'' 
a  pemfarmeHf  in  each  county,  oommandcd  by  Bov 
Street  officers.  And  the  new  police  will  soon  be  siwn! 
and  drilled  like  soldiers  t  In  short,  an  army  io  Uoe,  u 
they  have  long  been  in  France  and  Ireland,  fieinf  pu^ 
out  of  the  county  funde ;  and  under  the  oommsad  of  tkc 
aristocracy ;  they  will  be  increased  from  time  to  tioM,  la^ 
will,  ere  long,  be  used  to  check  all  expression  ef  public 
feeling  disagreeable  to  the  higher  clnseea.  The  izistiir 
etete  of  things  in  this  country  is  a  direct  iaosntiTt  tt  is- 
vaeion,  unless  the  People,  of  themselvee,  shew  thst  ^iiit 
which  the  aristocracy  have  need,  for  many  yesn^  tfvy 
efibrt  to  crueh. 


SCOTLAND. 
Attxmit  to  Limit  thb  Bight  of  Vothvo  n»  M«a- 
Bans  OP  Pabuambnt  »  8coTLA]«n.-<.AB  little  aociabtf 
been  taken  by  the  prces  of  a  bill  lately  brougbtiaiePtf- 
liament,  by  the  Lord  Advocate^  Lord  John  Rua^<*^ 
Mr  Fox  Maule,  which  wUl  materially  limit  tkc  cifbt  f^ 
voting  in  Scotland,  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  iti  pris- 
cipal  provisions  t—i.  County  voters  are  not  te  be  RgO' 
tered,  unless  they  have  resided  in  the  oeunty,  or  is  * 
royal  or  Parliamentary  burgh  within  the  ssss^  te  » 
period  of  not  less  than  three  months  pveeedinf  the  ian 
day  of  July  of  this  or  any  future  year.  2.  By  the  ii«> 
form  Act  in  burgha,  the  true  owners  of  preouses  vitkm 
the  burgh^  and  resident  therein,  or  teiliUn  seeM  ■*'" 
lA«r«^i  were  entlUod  to  vot%  though  not  actaally  no- 
dttit  w%(him  the  kmr$k  >ibttt  thia  la  altved,  god  cfcs  fos- 
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Jj/fMlMfi  oi  hariof,  Ibrilx  OMBthi^  a  place  of  bnti 
witUii  Um  PtrUammUiy  Umilt  of  the  burgh,  at  which 
the  dftinaata  have  attended  penonallf,  is  add^d,  where 
the  Toter  it  not  actnRlly  reeident  in  the  burgh,  but  only 
within  Nven  milee  thereof^    3.  Liftrentert  are  disqaali- 
M  aalen  the  liferent  if  acquirad  or  conetitotcd  bf  in- 
ktriUBce,  marriage^  marriage  Mttlementy  morHi  oatiea 
difpotition,  or  by  appointment  to  lome  place  or  offioCi 
Now,  it  will  be  obaerrcd  that  a  Tery  common  manner  of 
tekiag  a  title  to  rabjecta  of  imall  valoe,  in  order  to  nve 
tipMiM,  ia  to  the  purehaaer  in  liferent  and  hia  eon  in  fee ; 
bat  a  peraoB    holding  auch  a  title  will  in  fnture  be 
ditqoalifled.    8.  Joint  tenanta  in  cotmtiea  are  not  to  be 
RfitteKd,  onlcaa  they  have  participated  in   the  profita 
for  twelve  montha  prerionaly  to  the  laat  day  of  July. 
4.  Ownen  in  eountiea  mutt  be  infeft,  under  the  ezcep- 
tiou  in  elanae  3.    By  thia  proTiaion,  an  expense  which 
■ay  be  unneceaaary  ia  thrown  in  the  way  of  persona 
cUimiag  to  he  regiatered.     6.  All  feu-dutiea,  ground. 
aanaaJ,  or  other  oooaideration,  which  the  claimant  may  be 
boQod  to  pay  or  give  aa  a  condition  of  hia  right,  must 
bsMocted  from  the  annual  Taloeof  £10,  which,  of  itself, 
qoilified  a  Toter  by  the  Reform  Act.     7.  But  here  is,  per. 
haps^  the  moei  important  clauae,  and  which  will  necesaarily 
Issd  to  an  intolerable  acmtiny  into  the  atate  of  erery  man's 
•lEiiiB  in  the  Regiatration  Courta :— *<  No  person  ahall  her^ 
sfter  be  entitled  to  be  regiatered,  er  eontinwd  on  Me 
rotf,  in  any  county,  city,  burgh,"  dtc.,  if  the  objector  can 
ptoTs  that  the  premisea  in  rirtne  of  which  ho  daima  are 
not  of  the  dear  annual  value  of  £10^  "  after  deduction 
of  aoy  liferent,  however  acquired  or  conatltnted,  and  alao 
iftcr  dsdodioa  of  any' annuity  or  intereat  of  any  debt 
heritably  eseured  on  auch  landa,  houae%  feu-duties,  or  other 
heritable  subjecta,"  and  of  tho  interest  of  any  aum  for  which 
decree  of  adjudication  against  the  lands,  ke>  shall  have  been 
obtained,    a.  Provides  that  voters  in  eotm/iet  may  be 
mrolled,  though  not  occupying  the  same  premisea  in  the 
GMaty  lor  the  whole  year.     This  is  a  very  proper  pro- 
▼inen  {  but  why  is  it  not  extended  to  burghs  ?    9.  In  all 
csjsi^  when  the  price  or  oonslderation  stipulated  fer  the 
acquisition  of  any  pnmises  shall  be  eecared,  in  whole 
w  ia  part,  over  auch  premiaca,  in  any  manner  whaterer, 
whether  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  whether  at  the  time 
of  the  acquiaition  or  afterwards,  or  if  the  claimant  shall 
Mt  be  in  the  real  6ona  Jide  poesseaiion  of  the  premises, 
the  claimant  to  be  enrolled  shall  be  rejected,  and  if  the 
voter  be  enrolled,  ahall  be  atruck  off  the  roll  at  any  re- 
fitcration.     Thia  claoae  would  have  the  efiect  of  striking 
off  the  roll  all  the  fictitious  and  nominal  voters  now  on 
it,  and  prerent  the  creation  of  more  of  auch  Totea.    Such 
»  pfoviaion  would  never  have  been  proposed  had  not  the 
Whigs  found  themselves  foiled  at  their  own  weapons  by 
the  Teriee,  and  will,  therefore,  not  pass  the  House  of 
l«|ds,  if  it  should  get  through  the  Commons— an  exceed- 
ieglf  doubtful  matter ;  ao  that  there  is  every  likelihood, 
anlces  the  voice  of  the  country  be  raised,  that  the  ob- 
jecUoaable  clauses  of  the  bill  will  be  alloned  to  paaa, 
while  the  eeily  one  in  defence  of  which  anything  can  be 
aid,  will  be  njectcd.     If  thia  bill  paas,  the  Scotch  consti- 
tacDcy  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  greatly  diminished.    Thia 
bill  will,  in  truth,  tell  almost  aa  severely  on  Scotland  aa 
the  Begiatiation  Bill  of  Lord  Stanley  wUl  do  on  IreUnd. 
What  good  reaaon  can  be  given,  why  merely  becauae  a 
property  ia  divided  into  liferent  and  fee,  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  nor  both  jamtdt  ahould  have  the  right  of  Tot- 
ing ?    So  fer  from  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  from 
lifsrsotera  in  counties,  it  ahould  be  given  to  liferenters 
•ad  fiars  jointly  in  burghs,  or  to  one  or  other  of  them. 
If  the  heritable  debts  affecting  a  property  are  to  be  de- 
<lacted,  which  can  only  be  on  the  ground  that  the  credi- 
tor baa  the  moat  material  intereat,  then  surely  heriuble 
crsdiiora  should  be  entitled  to  Tote«    The  only  way  to 
nocdy  the  evils  which  it  ia  attempted  by  thia  hill  to  re- 
Bov^  ia  to  extend  the  fmnchise.    We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  large  body  of  the  ChartiaU  would  now 
willtagly  accept  of  Hoosehold  Suffrages  an^  ^^  ^^V^ 
that  the  middle  claaaes,  now  that  the  Reform  Act  has 
bstn  proved  to  be  completely  abortive,  will  commence, 
in  right  good  eameat,  an  agitation  fer  the  extenaftmi  of 
the  right  of  TOting. 


CouBT  OF  Sbssiow. — The  diminution  of  the  buai- 
nem  of  the  Court  is  very  remarkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  England, 
haa  nearly  doubled  of  late  yeara,  and  a  bill  haa,  in  conse- 
quence, been  brought  into  Parliament  to  appoint  two 
additional  Vice-chancellors.  Yet  the  proceedings  in 
that  Court  seem  etill  more  tedious,  and  are,  cer- 
tainly, much  more  expensive  than  in  our  Supreme 
Court*  The  Lord  Chancellor  stated  lately,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  <' taking  the  first  forty  catisea 
set  down  for  bearing  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  it 
would  be  found  that,  in  all  these  causes,  after  they  had 
been  completed,  and  after  all  the  evidence  had  been  ex- 
amined, three  yean  must  elapee  before  a  suitor  had  a 
chance  of  a  heariog,  and  then  very  few  causes  were  dis- 
posed of  without  a  report,  and  the  suitor  had,  in  this 
case,  to  wait  three  years  more.'*  Yet  the  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  sit,  not  ten  hours  a-week  for  sixteen 
weeks,  like  the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Scesion,  but 
thirty  hours  a-week,  for  nearly  the  whole  year.  There 
is  at  present  property  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than/orfjr 
eeven  miUions  in  Chancery,  and  the  amount  is  annually 
increasing.  Thia  atate  of  mattera  haa  led  to  the  eatab- 
liahment  of  a  law  newspaper,  named  the  WooUaekf  for 
the  purpose  of  expoaing  the  useless  formalities,  expense, 
and  delay  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  particularly  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  if  it  be  conducted  in  the  aame 
apirit,  and  with  the  same  talent  and  indnatry  aa  it  haa 
commenced  with,  it  cannot  foil  to  produce  beneflcial 
eibcia  It  ia  only  by  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
abuaea  in  the  adminiatntion  of  the  law  that  any  effectual 
reform  will  ever  be  obtained. 

SHERirFS-SuasTiTDTS.— .We  are  gUd  to  eee  it  cur- 
rently reported,  that  the  aalariaa  of  thia  meritorioua  class 
of  Judges  are  about  to  be  increased ;  the  loweet  to  £800 
a-year,  the  higheet  to  £650,  under  deduction  of  £6  for 
every  year  each  shall  be  in  office,  less  than  ten.  At  pre- 
sent, in  some  very  extensive  and  populous  diatricts,  the 
aalary  doce  not  exceed  £1/M>,  without  any  emolumenta 
whatever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Subatitutes  are  ex- 
posed to  incidental  expenses,  such  as  travelling  to  the 
circuit  town  twice  a-year,  making  circuits  under  the 
Small  Debt  Act,  &c.,  which  the  niggardly  allowances 
from  the  Exchequer  do  not  by  any  means  defray.  Of 
late  years,  a  great  variety  of  duties  have  been  impoeed 
on  Sheriffs-Substltute,  without  any  increaae  of  their 
emolumenta  haviuff  taken  place,  auch  aa  holding  Registra- 
tion Courts,  Small  Debt  Courts,  and  ao  on ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  wen  prohibited,  in  1838,  by  atatute, 
from  engaging  in  varioua  sorts  of  business,  from  which 
several  of  them  derived  considerable  profits,  such  aa  con- 
veyancing, acting  aa  factor  or  chamberlain,  being  a  bank 
agent,  or  the  like.  We  highly  approve  of  these  prohibi- 
tions ;  but  they  should  have  been  accompanied  by  a  rise 
of  salary,  to  compensate  the  loss  they  occasioned.  There 
is  another  thing,  however,  which  is  equally  essential  to 
render  the  Sheriffs-Substitute  independent  as  a  rise 
of  salary :  they  ought  to  be  appointed,  not  by  the  She- 
riflh-Depute,  but  by  the  Crown,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  but  hold  their  officee  for  Ufie^  or 
during  good  behaviour,  like  every  other  Judge  in  the 
country.  Till  1838,  the  Sheriffs-Dcpute  had  the  power 
of  dismissing  their  Subetitutes  at  pleasure ;  and  several  in- 
stances have  occurred,  during' the  last  forty  ye&rs^  where 
this  power  has  been  exerdsed  in  the  meet  capricious  and 
tyrannical  manner  t  for  example,  in  one  case,  an  excellent 
Sheriff-Substitute  was  dismissed,  merely  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Whig ;  while  the  Depute,  who  came  to  be 
appointed  over  him,  was  a  keen  Tory.  In  1838,  a 
slight  check  was  given  to  this  arbitrary  power,  by  mak- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  necessary  to  a  dismissal ;  but  this  is  not  enough. 
In  truth,  we  have  often  expressed  our  opinion — and  tlie 
mora  we  consider  the  matter  the  more  we  are  convinced 
— that  the  office  of  Sheriff-Depute  should  be  abolished. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  sinecure  t  and  it  oorrupte  the 
whole  Bar,  by  attaching  all  its  Memben  to  one  or  other 
of  the  dominaat  factions.  How  thia  happena,  can  eaaily 
be  ezplaiaed.    Although  tht  Memben  of  the  Paouity  of 
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AdTocatM  amoant  to  45#  in  nnmber,  not  more  than  200 
of  them  are  rrtident  in  Edinburgh,  of  whom,  probably, 
150  walk  the  boards  of  the  Outer-Honie  pretty  regu- 
larly. Of  theia,  not  more  than  eixty  earn,  from  all  ppo- 
fieaelonal  iourcet,  £300  a-year  and  npwardi;  and  the 
whole  profeetional  emoluments  of  the  Faculty,  (exclo- 
•Ire  of  Sheriff-Deputeships,)  do  not  exceed  £40,000 
a-ycar.  Now,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  Sheriffs-De- 
pute, the  appointment  of  whom  is  in  the  Crown ;  and, 
by  a  Parliamentary  return,  it  has  been  shewn  that,  in 
talaries  and  emoluments,  they  receive,  among  them, 
£16,728  a-year  for  doing  little  or  nothing;  none  except 
two  of  them  being  bound  to  reside  in  their  counties,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  being  expected  and  encouraged  to  attend 
the  Courts  in  Edinburgh,  and  practise  their  profession 
there.  Besides  the  above  large  sum,  they  have  the  exclu- 
sive patronage  of  about  fifty  Sheriff-Substituteships,  so 
that  the  office  is  a  most  desirable  one ;  and  hence — to  say 
nothing  of  other  numerous  appointments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goremment  of  the  day — the  explanation  of  the  ler- 
Ttlity  of  the  Bar  to  the  aristocratic  fsctions.  Of  the 
above  £16,728,  at  least  £13,000  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  sheer  waste  of  the  People's  money,  but  as  the 
wages  of  corrupting  one  of  the  best  educated  and  most 
influential  bodies  of  men  in  Scotland,  and  of  enabling 
the  Government — Whig  or  Tory  as  it  may  be—to  tax 
and  tyrannize  over  the  People.  It  is  remarkable  to  us 
that  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  office  of  Sheriff^Depuie, 
and  the  unconstitutional  principle  of  allowing  Sheriffs- 
Substitute  to  be  removed  at  pleasure,  have  not  long  sgo 
been  pointed  out  and  denounced ;  for  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  one  but  ourselves  has  ever  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject. Ai,  however,  we  were  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  Substitute.*,  and  as  our 
remarks  appear  to  have  been  of  some  benefit,  we  hope 
that  equal  success  will  attend  our  denunciation  of  the 
worse  than  sinecure  office  of  Sheriflf-Depute. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  accounts  from  ail  the  manufacturing  districts  con- 
tinue as  unfavourable  as  ever,  and  there  appears  no  early 
prospect  of  the  arrival  of  more  prospcronn  tiroes. 
The  following  account  of  the  appHlling  state  of  Birming- 
ham may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

The  oldest,  most  extensive,  and  respectable  merchants, 
manufHCturers,  and  traders,  concur  In  representing  the 
present  depiession  as  unprecedented  in  their  experience. 
Ten  thousand  applications,  by  worlcing  men  and  women, 
for  free  passages  to  Australia,  have  been  made  and  refused 
within  the  last  two  months,  at  one  emigration  office  in  the 
town.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  good  houses  and  re- 
tail shops  are  untenanted  in  three  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  thousands  of  middle  and  small  rented  houses  are  un- 
occupied in  every  part  of  the  borough.  The  wnlls  are 
literally  covered  daily  with  auction  bills,  and  a  purchaser 
can  hardly  be  found  for  either  leasehold  or  freehold  pro- 
perty. The  brokers*  shops  are  crammed  with  goods  pur- 
chased at  half  the  cost  price.  The  pawnbrokers,  being 
completely  stocked,  refuse  any  except  what  are  termed 
best  pledges.  Thousands  of  mechanics  are  living  on  half 
wages,  thousands  on  quarter  ijvftges  ;  and  numbers  of 
creatures  are  sustained  by  means  known  only  to  the  Al- 
mighty himself.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  applications 
were  made  to  the  Gloucester  Railway  Company,  for  si- 
tuations as  guards,  &c.,  within  the  last  month.  The  poor- 
rate  is  doubled,  and  numbers  are  leaving  their  houses  to 
escape  paying  it  All  is  gloomy,  and  no  one  can  see  a 
prospect  of  improvement. 

At  Paisley,  the  greatest  distress  prevails  among  the 
hand-loom  weavers;  and  from  an  inquiry  it  appears  that 
•ighty  heads  of  families  had  been  without  work  for  several 
weeks,  and  their  families  suffierlng  the  greatest  privations. 
The  cause  of  the  present  stagnation  in  trade  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  the  competition  to 
which  we  are  now  exposed  by  foreigners;  but  the  people  of 
Birmingham  believe  that  to  the  state  of  the  currency  is 
to  be  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  evil.  It  is  under, 
itood  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
that  subject  will  not  report  this  session,  but  will  merely 
Ifty  on  tiie  table  of  the  House  the  mlnntii  of  the  eridenoe 


they  have  taken.  It  is  nid  that  that  evidenoe  eoaUhtt 
much  important  information,  and  its  publication  is  looked 
forward  to,  in  many  quarters,  with  much  interest. 

AGRICULTURE. 
The  weather  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  exeept  in 
a  small  part  of  the  south  east  of  England,  has  been  very 
un&vourable  for  the  crops,  very  few  days  having  passed 
without  falls  of  rain,  and  the  temperature  being  nnosa- 
ally  low  for  the  season.  In  this  city  the  tberBemcter 
has  very  seldom  been  higher  than  sixty  in  the  shade, 
during  the  warmest  days,  and,  at  night,  has  sometioies 
fallen  eight  or  ten  degrees  lower.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  crops,  generally,  are  looking  worse  than  we  have 
seen  them  for  many  years.  Wheat  and  barley  are  weakly 
and  thin  on  the  ground,  and  the  ears  are  sroalL  The 
constant  wet  and  cold  has  stopped  the  growth  of  the 
oats :  and,  generally  speaking,  that  crop  is  now  (20tk 
July)  only  beginning  to  get  into  ear.  The  potato  crop 
has,  in  some  instances,  failed,  and  been  ploughed  up ; 
the  turnips  are  making  little  progress,  and  are  not  likely 
to  grow  with  any  vigour  till  we  have  dry  weather,  with 
more  heat.  The  hay  crop  is  deficient  in  quantity,  snd 
has  been  much  infured  in  quality  by  the  continual  raini. 
Not  much  of  it  has  been  yet  got  up  into  ricks,  and  very 
little  carried  to  the  stack  yard.  The  most  recent  aceooati 
from  other  quarters  are  not  more  favourable,  as  the  foU 
lowing  quotations  testify  : — StirRngshirs,  (July  16^)— 
The  oat  crop  is  at  a  stand  still,  there  being  iicile  per- 
ceptible difference  on  it  for  the  lent  fortnight.  Much  of 
the  hay  crop  is  still  suffering.  FifeMhwtt  (July  1^)^ 
Haymaking  is  proceeding  slowly ;  only  a  few  fields  csa 
boast  of  hay-cocks.  Turnips,  generally,  shew  a  goad 
braird ;  but  do  not  get  rapidly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
flea-beetle,  which  is  very  prevalent.  Potatoes  look  well 
generally.  Fei/arsAtre,  (July  14.) — Serious  fears  are 
entertained  by  our  agriculturists  at  the  continuance  of 
the  wet  and  cold.  Rott-shire^  (Joly  15.) — ^The  com  aops 
appear  to  be  of  great  bulk,  and  are  iu  an  ordinary  ocaJe 
of  advancement.  Early  Swedish  turnips  have,  in  maoy 
instances,  been  nut  off  by  the  fly.  The  hay-crup  ii 
light.  Sutherland, — The  crops  look  well«  but  backward. 
CatfAness.-«-The  oats  are  excellent ;  but  barley  and  War 
do  not  look  well.  Liverpool,  (July  14.) — For  100 
miles  around  us,  and  over  a  great  ptirt  of  Ireland,  there 
is  now  a  great  proitpect  of  a  late  and  precarious  hsrvest. 
Hay  crops  are  very  light.  L^nrfon.— .The  reports  of  the 
appearance  of  the  wheat,  from  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  continue  unsatisfactory,  and  it  appesn 
but  too  probable  that  we  shall  have  this  year,  araia, 
a  short  yield.  The  accounts  from  Ireland  are  varioos, 
but  taking  them  all  into  consideration,  the  inference  ti, 
that  the  wheat  crop  will  not  be  productivew_ln  srvrrtl 
markets,  the  best  wheat  has  reached  the  war  price  of  80a 
a  quarter,  and,  in  Edinburgh,  the  four-pound  loaf  is  now 
selling  at  tenpence ;  but  such  is  the  quantity  of  infnior 
and  ill-dressed  grain  brought  to  market,  that  the  general 
average  has  remained  for  some  time  between  67a.  and  SSs. 
At  Haddington,  on  the  17th  July,  pi  Ices  ranged  firoai 
78s.  to  44s.  But  wheat  of  the  latter  quality  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  general  average^  which  regulates  the 
duty  on  importation,  for  it  is  totally  unfit  for  the  food  «f 
man.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  do  not  think  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  prospect  of  the  harvatt  ia  unfilvoo^ 
able,  for  a  bad  crop  will  give  an  additional  impetus  to  the 
agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws. 
Owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  very  little  bonaeis 
has  been  done  at  the  wool  fairs,  At  the  Inverness  fsir, 
commencing  on  the  9th  July,  and  endinfon  the  I  Ilk, 
and  at  which  sales  from  £160,000  to  £200,000  aie  so- 
nually  made,  little  or  no  business  was  done,  the  wool- 
staplers  being  determined  not  to  make  purchases  except  at 
a  discount  of  20  to  26  per  cent,  from  last  year*s  prices ; 
and  the  farmers  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  so  grcst  s 
reduction.  Sheep  of  all  kinds,  on  the  other  basd,  sold 
well,  and  brought  much  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  At 
the  Perth  Pair,  held  on  the  14th,  the  demand  for  wool  was 
greater,  and  a  considerable  quantity  wna  told,  principally 
to  Sootdi  mannthctoren. 
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ROBERT  OWEN  AND  SOCIALISM.* 


"  PoLiTioB  18  a  science,"  quoth  the  Abbe  Sieyes, 
discoursing  complacently  to  one  of  his  brother 
deputies;  '^  politics,  man  ami,  is  a  science  which 
I  think  I  have  brought  to  perfection."  The 
Abbe  St^yes  was  a  great  man  confessedly ;  but  a 
greater  than  he  has  arisen,  commissioned  by  a  god, 
shall  we  say,  or  by  the  Devil,  or  by  "  Necessity, 
the  mother  of  the  world/'  to  do  a  yet  greater 
thing  than  make  paper  constitutions  to  last  for 
s  year  and  a  day — even  this  greatest  thing,  to 
teach  a  new  philosophy  of  human  nature,  and 
bring  the  science  of  social  well-being  to  perfec- 
tion. And  how  is  this  done  ?  There  are  five 
fundamental  facts  of  human  nature  and  human 
society,  in  regard  to  which  the  kings,  priests, 
and  legislators,  who  have  hitherto  ruled  the 
world,  have  (it  appears)  been  fundamentally 
mistaken ;  which  mistakes  of  this  old  immoral 
world  being  once  fundamentally  overthrown, 
upon  the  sure  foundation  of  the  five  fundamental 
facts,  a  new  moral  world  shall  be  raised,  free 
from  all  the  sin,  guilt,  and  misery,  which  pro- 
phets, priests,  and  kings,  have  in  vain  endea- 
▼oured  to  eradicate  from  the  old.  So,  at  least,  we 
find  it  announced  in    a  curious  little  volume. 


which  the  friend  of  humanity  may  purchase  for 
the  small  sum  of  three  halp-pence,  entitled 

"THE  SOCIAL  BIBLE; 

BBING 

AN  OUTLINE 

or  THB 

RATIONAL  SYSTEM 

OF 

SOCIETY, 

FOUNDBD  OK  DEMONSTRABLE  FAOTS  ;      ^ 

DKVU.OPING 

THS  CON8TITDTION  AND  LAWS  OF  HUMAN  NATUKI  ; 

BSINO  THB  ONLY  BFFBCTOAL  RBMBDT 

For  the  evih  experienced  by  the  Popnlation  of  the  World ; 
the  immediate  adoption  of  which  would  tranqoillixe 
the  preieot  agitated  state  of  Society)  and  lelieTe  it  from 
Moral  and  Physical  evil,  by  removiog  the  Cauiet 
which  produce  them. 

By  ROBERT  OWEN." 
In  the  first  page  of  this  Social  Bible,  we  find 
<«  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS 

ON  WHICH  THB 
RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIETY  IS  FOUNDED," 

announced  as  follow  :— 

I.  That  man  is  a  compound  being,  whose  character  is 


*  Perfaape  we  owe  an  apoiogj  to  onr  readers  forintrodadag  the  subject  of  Socialism  at  all  into  our  pages^  much 
Bore  for  tnatiDg  the  crude  half-truths  of  its  would-be  philosophical  quackerf  with  anything  like  lerioua  argument. 
But  the  choice  baa  not  been  ours ;  the  naatter  has  been  forced  upon  public  attention  by  the  pertinacious  imperti^ 
ocnce  of  an  individual,  whose  displays  of  seal  for  God,  on  most  occasions,  are  as  little  according  to  knowledge  as 
according  to  charity.  By  the  agency  of  this  individual,  the  cause  of  Socialism,  witb  whatever  good  or  bad  elements 
it  may  contain,  has  been  identified  for  a  time  with  the  cause  of  civil  liberty ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  the  same  indl* 
▼idual,  Chriacianity  has  been  put  forward  to  the  world  as  practically  identified  with  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of 
naiignity,  intolerance,  and  persecution.  By  this  agency  also^  men*s  mouths  have,  in  many  places,  been  set  a-bab- 
hiing  about  subjects  which  not  all  understand ;  and  misrepresentations,  exaggerations,  and  distortions  of  all  sorts 
hs?e  been  sent  into  the  market  of  public  speculation,  to  be  bought  without  money  and  without  price,  as  such  com- 
awdities  are  wont  to  be.  In  these  circumstances,  the  few  words  of  parley  with  Robert  Owen,  which  we  have  printed, 
Buy  not  be  deemed  superfluous  It  was  necessary  to  hold  a  small  parley  also  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  and  If  the 
impjiitial  reader  shall  think  that  our  contributor  has  handled  the  pen  to  any  purpose,  we  ha?e,  for  once  in  our  liTes 
at  least,  '<  killed  twa  dogs  wi'  ae  stane  ;**  an  achievement  in  the  field  of  Editorial  business  oftener  derontly  wished 
than  happily  consummated. — E»  T,  M* 
VO.  LXXXI.— VOL.  VII.  2  Y 
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formed  of  liia  oonititntion  or  organhation  at  birth,  aod 
of  the  efiecta  of  external  circumstance!  upon  it  from  birth 
to  death ;  each  orif  inal  oripanization  and  external  infln- 
encei  continually  acting  and  reacting  each  upon  the  other. 

II.  That  man  ii  compelled,  by  hie  original  oonititntion, 
to  reoeiTe  hii  feelingt  and  hii  eonmeticna  independent  of 
liiatvi/t 

[II.  That  hii  feeUngt^  or  hii  conote/iofu,  or  botli  of 
them  united,  create  the  motiye  to  action,  eallfd  the  w%U^ 
which  itimulates  him  to  act,  and  decidei  hii  actiona. 

IV.  That  the  organization  of  no  two  human  beingi 
ii  oyer  precisely  limilar  at  birth ;  nor  can  art  lubeeqnently 
fbfB  »ny  two  in^Tidnali  frtm  inluipy  to  matwity  to  be 
the 


'  V.  That,  neverthdeei,  the  eonitlKitioB  of  cf«ry  Infant, 
except  in  caee  of  organic  diieaie,  ii  capable  of  being 
formed  or  matured  either  into  a  very  inferior  or  a  very 
superior  being,  according  to  the  qualities  of  tbt  extenttl 
drcnmitancei  allowed  to  influence  the  conititution  from 
birth." 

Now^  what  have  we  here  ?  Nothing  carUunly 
that  looks  like  blasphemt  :  but  as  little  also  that 
wears  the  promise  of  anew  gospel  which  shall  re- 
generate and  recreate  the  aecial  world.  Let  the 
reader  look  soberly,  and  consider  quietly,  what 
IbU  mountain  has  brought  foirth.  Appearances, 
certainly,  and  presumptions  are  against  it;  all 
quack  advertisements  are  magniloquent,  and  this 
smacks  of  the  genus  ;  but  the  Mother  of  God,  a 
Spanish  proverb  says^  appears  to  fools ;  and  di- 
vine philosophy  may  have  revealed  some  things 
to  Robert  OweR  which  she  has  eoncealed  from 
Henry  Exeter.  At  all  events,  every  honest  man 
deserves  an  honest  hearing, 

WhskU  th^n^  )Mlve  w«  got  iB  th««e  fivo  funda- 
mental facts  ?  •  •  •  ,  It  appears  to  us  that 
they  eontain  mere  moral  and  metaphysical  tru- 
isms^ which,  however  they  nay  please  to  phrase 
the«i»  all  thinking  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
belieTe  and  have  believed.  **  Man  Is  a  eom. 
jMfund  Mnffj'  (the  Italies  are  Mr  Owen's,)  com. 
pounded,  as  Mr  Locke  said^  of  the  sheet  of 
blank  paperi  the  Mind,  and  the  pen  that  writes 
upon  it  the  "  ideas  and  impressions"  of  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  or,  as  we  shall  say,  rather  of  the 
hunger  and  gastric  eraving  fVom  within,  and  the 
com,  and  oil^  and  wise  from  without,  which 
mukelh  glad  the  heart  of  flnaa.  Who  denies 
this?  The  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  w«bs  before 
thQ  Qennans  invented  the  phrases ;  organisation 
and  external  circumstances  have  acted  and  re- 
acted on  one  another  tn  multltndinous  ways, 
throa^  aU  the  ehangea  of  human  fate,  from 
Adam  until  b^w,  without  heilp  from  Robert 
OwoB,  Proposition  first  may  ha  granted.  PrcK 
peaitioB  eeeond  is  no  lose  manifest;  unleaa^  in* 
deedj  we  are  determined  to  misaaderatand  it, 
aod  find  it  to  he  either  a  now  revolalion  of  a 
Mossed  gwj^  aa  Mr  Owen's  diaeiplea  will  h«ve 
it»  or  a  horrid  and  hl4iiiph«moui  heresy,  as  Do- 
winioin  noaoi,  keen  to  search  out  filth,  are 
prompt  to  testify.*-*''  ffi&r  itek  Uh;  Gott  he(fe 
mir,  M  «^NK  nieht  anden!  said  Martin  Luther 
to  tho  Piet  of  Worms,  <<  Here  I  stand ;  Gq4  help 
«#  /  /  CANNOT  do  otherwise  !"— ^Who  can  wiuu 
himaelf  to  he  a  thing  contrary  to  ^feelings  and 
eonvictions  ?  If  it  had  been  possible  to  do  this, 
martyrdom  had  been  happOy  unheard  of,  and 


sanctified  murder  a  thing  unknown ;  but  just  be- 
cause John  Huss  could  not,  by  a  mere  volition, 
change  the  feelings  and  convictions  on  religions 
subjects  which  God,  or  his  God-given  *'  original 
constitution,"  had  given  him,  did  he  fall  a  Tictim 
to  the  tyranny  of  Church-Tory dom  atConstaoGe; 
and  just  because  Martin  Luther  was  compelled 
by  his  constitution  to  receive  like  feelings  and 
convictions  independent  of  his  yrill,  are  we  here 
to-day,  standing  over  against  the  triple  crovn  of 
Popedom  with  the  name  of  Protestant  Does 
auy  sani  mau  imagino  that  wu«i«  can  make  an 
ugly  thing  eease  to  he  ugly,  or  $,  cruel  deed  ceise 
to  be  cruel  ?  Or  can  I  will  to  love  Janet  better 
than  Jane,  or  to  think  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  a 
better  Christian  than  the  Apostle  John  ?  Can  I 
by  volition  prevent  the  distant  mountains  from 
looking  blue-  or  keep  myself  from  feeling  nncom- 
fortahla  when  my  stomach  is  out  of  order?— 
Truly  not.  These  feelings  and  convictions  are 
independent  of  my  will ;  and  Mr  Owen's  seeond 
proposition  also  is  a  truism.  The  third  proposi- 
tion is  equally  clear.  On  all  occasions,  where  do 
outward  force  or  inward  moral  perversity  inter- 
feres, we  do  only  what  we  will,  and  we  will  onlj 
what  we  feel  to  he  right  and  are  convinced  ii 
reasonable.  The  fourth  proposition  is  also  self- 
evident:  no  two  things  can  exist  in  the  tane 
place  at  the  same  time;  and  no  two  human  beings 
can  ever  he  precite/y  the  same,  either  at  birth  or 
i|fterward8«  The  fifth  proposition,  with  the  in- 
portant  exception  expressed  in  its  terms,  exctfi 
tn  the  €€S€  qf  organic  diicase,  is  equally  im- 
pregnahle*  Let  him  who  douhts  it  go  to  Nor. 
folk  Isloj  and  see  what  a  verj/  inferior  being 
we  have  created  there,  hj  the  external  at- 
pumstance  called  transportation.  And  Henry 
Exeter,  alsoi  will  certainly  admit  that  the  ex- 
ternal oiroumatanoe  of  an  Apostolical  Church  in 
the  Australian  colony,  with  the  other  external 
circumstance  of  large  clergy  reserves,  eido- 
sively  for  the  use  of  apostolical  churchmen, 
m\gkt  have  formed  and  matured  that  very  inferior 
being  into  a  very  superior  being*  So  far,  ther^ 
fore,  Robert  Owen's  five  fundamental  facta  d« 
not  seem  to  contain  much  that  we  might  n»t 
have  jfound  aa  well  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Quid  tanto  di§timmfiret  hio  prewdassr  Msfti  f 

To  preach  truisms  with  a  gigantic  gape  can 
only  aarve  to  make  the  preacher  ridioaloBS* 

But  is  this  the  wholo  of  Uwenism  ?  Waa  it 
for  parading^  with  mnoh  pomp  of  words,  tbeie 
five  inaooent  truismi^  that  the  small  charity  of 
the  Tories  grudged  to  a  fellow-mortal  the  ephe- 
meral bliss  of  looking  oa  the  benignant  face  of 
virgin  msjes^?  Was  it  for  this  that  Henry 
£xeter  held  up  his  hold  calumnious  front  in 
Parliament>  and,  with  a  tongue  called  Christian, 
dared  to  traduce  the  characters  of  men  lest 
pharisaically  orthodos^  doubtless,  but  more  ho- 
nest and  more  virtuous  than  himself?  ^^  ^ 
for  this  that  the  wise  Qt«aW<r^  sold  itself 
to  that  smooth-faced  Popery  called  PuMjisa, 
and  invoked  the  shade  of  Innocent  III.  to  esta- 
blish a  Protestant  Inquisition  and  proseeutiotf 
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for  blitplieiiiy  in  the  nineteenth  century?* 
Something  alm^  u  absurd,  Henry  Exeter  and 
the  Qjuarterly  did^  m  we  shall  see  before  eon- 
clnding;  but  there  was  eortunly  something 
more,  and  not  a  small  thing,  in  the  ease.  What 
that  something  was^  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
state,  as  shortly  as  possible. 

The  fire  fundamental  facta,  as  we  have  seen, 
itats  the  axioms  of  moral  science  comprehen- 
nnlj  and  aeonrately  enough.    But,  as  the  argu- 
mentation proceeds,  we  discern  what  appears  to 
u  a  lamentable  want  of  logic.    We  hare  been 
bformed,  by  those    who  hsTO   examined  Mr 
Oven's  skull  phrenologieally,  that  the  higher 
fMttltles  necessary  to  form  a  reasoner  and  a 
mctsphysielan  are  comparatirely  small,  having 
been  depreased  into  inaignifieance  before  the 
large  protrusion  of  individuality  which  vaults 
itself  above  his  calm-surveying,  complacent  eyes. 
With  this  developement  his  whole  system  admir- 
ibljr  corresponds.      Individuality  is  the  bump 
vhich  takes  cognisance    of   external   eircnm- 
itances ;  and  Mr  Owen,  accordingly,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  expound  the  doctrines  of  his  ^'  Social 
fiible/'  fixes  his  eyes  exclusively  on  those  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  losing  sight  altogether  of  that 
interDal  organisation  which  his  first  postulate 
had  declared  formally  to  be  as  necessary  a  part 
of  the  cwnpovtid  Mn§  as  the  other.    Here  is  the 
want  of  logic    He  lays  a  broad  foundation,  and 
builds  upon  a  narrow  one  \  he  has  two  wings,  but 
he  flaps  only  one ;  he  has  two  eyes,  but  he  shuts 
one,  and  sqnints  with  the  other,  and  that  other, 
too,  from  the  heginniag,  the  weaker  one ;  the 
1,  by  Fichte  made  so  glorious^  is  annihilated  by 
the  non-1 ;    intellect,  genius,  virtue,    all  the 
wondrous  **  organiaation"  of  that  internal  "  cir- 
ounttanee"  generally  called  som.,  bend  before 
the  "  ovnnvowsKiJfe  inflvenob  op  EXTBurAL 
etaoTMSfr AKees ;"   mind  is  made  the   slave  of 
■latter;  and  the  eternal  masculine  NOT2,  that 
alone  oan  beget  ideaSy  becomes  the  mere  homun- 
eoltts  creation  of  a  petty,  peddling,  pedant- Wag- 
ner, mixing  drugs  in  a  crucible.  O  Robert  Owen ! 
Robert  Owen!  surely  this  is  a  most  impotent 
eoneluslon ! 

"  The  overpowering  influence  of  external 
etrcumstanees !"  What  a  heresy  ia  here  !  By 
what  overpowering  influence  of  external  circum- 
itanees  did  Martin  Luther  make  that  protesta- 
tion; did  John  MUten  write  that  poem  ?  By 
no  drtunutcntty  external  or  internal,  could  such 
s  thing  bo  done.  We  reject  the  word.  A  cir- 
cmastance  is  a  thing  standing  in  the  periphery 
^  the  circle^  as  the  conjurer  places  many  things 
duly  there :  but  the  conjurer  himself  stands  in 
^  centre;  and  that  conjurer,  in  the  case  of 
Lather,  was  what  we  call  Heart,  in  the  case 
^  Milton,  what  wo  call  Head.  We  reject  also, 
vith  deference  to  Mr  Owen,  and  the  French 

*  Pmmmmyv  <f  Om  mdffoirm  bg  whUA  a  Chrittisn 
CM  itcofaise  ih«B»  aad  ruviSHMEXT  bt  the  law  of 
TKE  LAXo.** — Quarterly  Bevieto  for  March  last,  No. 
cxiz.  p.  620.  The  Puieyites  haye  one  great  virtue :  they 
are  honest  and  eonjitl^^L-perbape  the  only  perfectly 
coniiiteiit  philoeopMcal  Tories  in  Britain. 


materialists  from  whom  he  borrowed  it»  the 
word  **  organization."    We  are  not  partial  to 
the  quackery  of  building  up  a  new  philosophy 
by  the  confounding  of  the  old  use  of  language. 
MiND^  thereforos  we  shall  say,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  external  circumstances^  like  a  con- 
jurer with  a  magic  rod,  beat  down  the  pride  of 
that  old  Tory  Pope,  and  built  up  the  Titanic 
architecture  of  that  republican  Bpos.    What 
prose,  to  attempt  explaining  genius  by  organi- 
sation I  what  perversity  to  attempt  constructing 
it  by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances ! 
which,  if  they  were  not  themselves  ordered  by 
the  hidden  Mind  that  rules  the  universe,  would 
be,  like  the  Epicurean  atoms,  blind  and  ineff^ect- 
ual.    Explain  gravitation,  explain  magnetism, 
explain  electricity,  by  externaJ  circumstances ; 
and  then  explain  the  thaumaturgic  might  of 
creative  intellect.     8hi^low!    By  what  virtue 
of  what  external  circumstance  did  blind  old 
Homer   teach    multitudinous    ideas  to   dance 
around  him  in  order  more  musical  than  the 
spheres  ?    These  ideas,  in  his  sunny  soul,  were 
or§anixed;  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  an 
organisation  of  thought  beautifully  stereotyped 
—but  vhere  and  what  was  the  organUfer  f  Com- 
mon men  say  it  was  the  poetic  soul  of  Homer, 
God-descended :  Robert  Owen  says  it  was  the 
ovebwhuiMHto  influsnob  or  BXTnnN4X«  cibcum- 
8TAK0BS.    O  Robert  Owen!  Robert  Owen!  surely 
this  is  a  most  impotent  conclusion  I 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  oimat  man?  Can 
we  define  him  better  than  by  saying  he  is  a 
man  who  can  control  external  circumstances; 
nay,  more,  who  makei  external  circumstances—- 
or,  at  least,  makes  them  bend  to  his  conquering 
will?  Lotiiis  XVI.  was  a  small  man;  so  was 
Maurepas;  so  was  Brienne;  so  was  Neckar; 
not  great  enough,  at  least,  to  control  that  por- 
tentous external  circumstance  called  the  Third 
Estate ;  but  Mirabeau,  Carlyle  thinks,  was  the 
cloud-compeUing,  cyanean-loeked  Jove,  able 
(had  he  lived  another  year)  to  have  reined  that 
mad  steed  into  a  wise  obedience.  Napoleon  cer- 
tainly was  the  man  ;  he  did  still  the  storm;  and 
him  we  justly  call  ouat.  No  doubt  Napoleon 
also  was  himself  the  victim  of  an  external  cir- 
cumatance :  unexpected  fire  in  the  Russian 
north.  Even  the  sturdiest  head  will  break  when 
it  dashes  itself  against  a  rock :  but  a  wise  head 
from  a  rock  can  sometimes  bring  a  river ;  by  the 
power  of  God,  however,  be  it  noted,  not  by  an 
external  circumstance. 

According  to  the  best  notions  that  we  have 
been  able  to  form  on  the  subject,  this  doctrine 
of  the  overwhelming  inflnence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances is  the  radical  and  pervading  error 
of  Owenism.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  blander, 
and  the  more  fearful  that  ii  contains  (as  most 
errors  do)  within  itself  a  very  important  truth. 
It  is  true  that  external  circumstances  do  much 
in  the  formation  of  character;  it  is  not  true  that 
they  do  everything;  it  ia  not  true,  in  many 
cases,  that  they  do  the  nsost ;  it  is  never,  and 
nowhere  true,  that  they  do  the  best.  It  is 
true  that  the  pen  whieh  writes  this  Enirlish  had 
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written  Turkiah,  if  Edinburgli  had  been  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  true  also  that^  had  Constantinople 
been  Edinburgh,  Dr  Muir  would  have  prayed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  as  AUah^  not  as  Jehovah. 
Here  then  is  an  influence  certainly/ but  not 
overwhelming.  The  pen  that  now  writes  sense 
or  nonsense  in  English,  had  written  sense  or 
nonsense  in  Turkish :  but  a  silk  purse  is  made 
of  a  sow's  ear  in  Constantinople  as  little  as  in 
Edinburgh;  and  genuine  piety  is  begotten  in 
the  soul  by  the  external  orthodoxy  of  a  name  in 
Edinburgh  as  little  as  in  Constantinople.  Let 
us  hear  what  St  Paul  says  on  this  subject : — 
"  For  circumcision  verily  profiteth^  if  thou  keep 
the  l|w ;  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law, 
thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumcision.  There- 
fore, if  uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted 
for  otrcumcision  ?  And  shall  not  circumcision 
which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge 
thee,  who,  by  the  letter  and  circumcision,  dost 
transgress  the  law  ?  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which 
IS  ONE  outwardly;  neither  is  that  oiroumcibion 
WHICH  IS  OUTWARD  IN  THE  FLESH :  but  he  is  a 
Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter^  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of 
God." 

There  is  not  a  more  potent  and  protrusive 
external  circumstance  than  that  which  Mr  Car- 
lyle  somewhere  very  significantly  calls  **  shovel- 
hatted  orthodoxy,"  fencing  round  and  hemming 
in  the  God-gifted  freedom  of  the  inner  man  with 
decrees  of  councils,  liturgies,  confessions  of 
faith,  scholastic  dogmas,  and  other  cumbrous 
machinery  of  that  sort :  but  it  is  all  in  vain  ;  for, 
as  St  Paul  declares,  "  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is 
ONE  outwardly,"  so  this  external  circumstance^ 
propped  up,  as  it  generally  is,  by  state  prose- 
cutions, civil  disabilities,  and  other  infernal  aid- 
ances,  only  succeeds  in  depositing,  as  it  were,  a 
crust  with  the  brown,  green,  and  yellow  liveries 
of  stagnation  upon  weak  characters;  while  strong 
and  honest  thinkers  break  the  brittle  cage  and 
fly  away,  like  the  Tyrolese  Protestants  or  the 
old  Lutherans  of  Silesia,  into  regions  where  they 
can  breathe  freely  and  shake  unfettered  wings. 
In  vain,  therefore,  does  Mr  Owen  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  earth,  preaching  this  Hel- 
vetian gospel  of  materialism  and  external  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  doctrine  of  pure>  unadulter- 
ated despotism,  Continental  Toryism ;  levelling 
and  squaring  all  things  to  the  tameness  of  sys. 
tematic  uniformity.  It  is  practised  ^o  a  great 
extent  in  Austria  and  Prussia ;  there  is  also  much 
of  it  to  be  found  in  Oxford,  and  in  the  English 
Church  generally :  but  the  wide  world,  so  far  as 
experience  teaches  mortal  men,  is  constructed 
on  a  principle  entirely  opposite ;  the  principle 
of  the  greatest  internal  liberty  generating  the 
most  luxuriant  outward  variety,  not  the  most 
systematic  outward  necessity  generating  the 
most  monotonous  internal  uniformity. 

The  Socialists  are  continually  repeating  that 
text — "  The  character  of  man  is  made  for  him, 
not  BY  him."    This  is  merely  another  formula 


for  their  '^  overwhelming  inflaence  of  externil 
circumstances,"  and  is  only  remai^able  as  stating 
more  distinctly  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
Fatalism,  in  the  preaching  of  which  they  rejoice. 
Shelley,  long  ago,  in  his  celebrated  poem  of 
"  Queen  Mab«"  invoked 

<<  Neoeieitjr,  the  mother  of  the  woild;^ 
and  the  Owenites  are  all  Neceasitariaiis.  There 
is  no  harm  in  this ;  so  long  as  they  are  coonti- 
ent  with  their  own  five  fundamental  facte,  ud 
in  the  Necessity  of  which  they  speak  include 
the  necessity  of  inward  organisation— morsl  ne- 
cessity, according  to  common  phrase,  as  well  m 
the  physical  necessity  of  external  circumstances. 
But  they  have  always  a  tendency  to  materialiie 
with  their  omnipotent  external  circumstanoefti 
and  leave  the  great  poetical  necessities  of  the 
inner  man  unappreciated.  This  is  vanity.  As 
to  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  mett- 
physically  considered,  it  is  a  matter  with  regard 
to  which  ''  an  ass  may  ask  more  questioni  thin 
a  doctor  can  answer."  There  are  four  principal 
classes  of  Fatalists  that  have  distinguished  them, 
selves  in  the  world : — 

The  Stoics, 

The  Turks, 

The  Calvinistfl, 

The  Owenites; 
And  all  these  know  as  much  about  the  matter 
as  Lord  fiyron  knew  about  cosmogony.  The 
Helvetic  Confession  says  that  regenerate  men 
are  free,  but  also  not  free ;  "  Aguntur  aDeotU 
agant  ip»i  quod  agunt"^  We  are  willing  to 
swear  to  this  formula.  David  Hume  also  aaid 
that  we  must  believe  in  both  liberty  and  necee- 
sity ;  and  the  theological  puzile  about  the  com- 
parative value  of  faith  and  works  is  best  pro- 
vided against  by  taking  care  to  have  as  much  as 
possible  of  both.  One  thing  is  oertain,  that  a 
practical  Fatalist  is  a  fool ;  and  if  a  msn  will 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  an  external  dream- 
stance  of  such  peculiar  potency  as  a  cannon  ball, 
he  must  expect  to  die  like  Charles  XII.—m  a 
heroic  madman  dies.  All  things  are  ruled  by 
necessity ;  but  this  universal  necessity  includes 
the  moral  necessity  every  healthy  man  is  under 
of  believing  himself  to  be  frbb.  An  unpenrerted 
human  heart  acknowledges  the  innate  obligitioo 
of  every  intelligence,  to  strive  after  the  foss-ideB/ 
of  perfection  to  which  itsnoblest  aspirationspoint 
We  have  touched  here  on  another  crotchet  of 
the  Socialists,  the  Non.Rrbponbibiutt  of  Mak. 
Most  certainly,  so  far  as  a  man's  character  ii 
formed  for  him,  and  not  bt  him,  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that.  Who  ever  said  be  waa,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  some  very  reverend  Synod  of 
Dort,  that  damns  whole  nations,  antediluvian  and 
postdiluvian,  for  not  believing  dogmas  of  divine 
(say  diabolical)  decrees  of  which  they  had  never 
heard  ?  Does  any  sane  man  imagine  that  aGerman 
is  responsible  for  grumbling  gutturals,  sn  Eog- 
lisfaman  for  clipping  so  much  breath  with  his  teetb, 
a  Frenchman  for  twanging  it  through  hia  noaer 
There  are  common  atmospheres  which  enrelope. 

«  Chap.  is.    De  libsro  Arhitriow 
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common  diseases  which  engrain  themselves  into 
whole  races :  fbr  these  the  race  cannot  be  held 
responrible ;  nevertheless  the  individaal  is  neces- 
ntated  to  hold  himself  bound  to  press  onward  to 
perfection^  accordingto  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 
The  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh 
may  be  wanting,  but  the  aspiration  after  the 
drcomcision  which  is  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit^ 
not  in  the  letter^  is  universal.  We  arb  sinful ; 
we  OUGHT  to  be  holy.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to 
be  virtuous.  So  says  the  categorical  imperative^ 
asking  no  questions,  and  allowing  none  to  be 
asked.  There  is  a  mystery,  certainly,  in  the 
matter,  which  even  the  keen  glance  of  Immanuel 
Kaot  could  not  pierce.  Robert  Owen  profess^  to 
teach  truth  **  without  mystery ;"  but  this  is  mere 
phrase.  He  and  all  mortal  men  are  enveloped 
in  mystery.,  as  a  fish  is  in  water.  Certain  things 
mast  be  believed  without  reasons,  let  petty  prag. 
matical  understandings  say  what  they  will.  Fa- 
^talism  may  be  proved  by  abstract  formulas ;  but, 
practically,  every  healthy  man  looks  on  his  mi- 
crocosm as  a  ship  driven  powerfully,  no  doubt,  by 
wind  and  tide  over  which  he  has  no  control,  but 
navigated  mainly  by  the  wisdom  of  a  helmsman ; 
which  helmsman  is  reason  bbsponsiblb  to  itself, 
and  to  the  aboriginal  reason  of  all  reasons,  whom 
we  call  God.  Mysterious  or  not  mysterious,  this 
is  one  of  the  great  moral  instincts  of  humanity 
which  has  been  and  is. 

From  these  metaphysical  postulates  of  exter- 
nal Necessity  and  Non- responsibility  Mr  Owen 
deduces  certain  conclusions  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomical nature,  whose  daring  novelty  has  called 
forth  the  laughter  of  secular,  and  the  impre- 
cations of  clerical,  adversaries.  There  are  mul. 
titodinous  details :  Mr  Owen  is  a  "  practical 
man,"  and  understands  how  to  nail  deal  boards 
together  ;  but  the  main  principle  of  his  econo- 
mical system  seems  to  be,  as  it  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Manager  Murray,  that  of  uniting  the 
whole  world  into  a  society, 

*<  Where  everything  belonga  to  everybody, 
And  nobody  has  nothing  in  pardcalar ; 
One  joint^tock  company  of  general  bliaa.** 

Men  are  not  to  work,  each  for  himself,  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  system  of  the  world ;  but  each 
is  to  co-operate  with  all  and  for  all.  Individual 
property  is  to  be  annihilated.  As  the  Parisian 
atudenta  originally  were  maintained  out  of  the 
king's  purse,  (hence  the  name  BurgarSg)  so  shall 
the  whole  world  be  divided  into  paraUelograms 
of  so  many  square  miles  each ;  and  each  parallel- 
ogram shall  be  a  joint-stock  company,  having  a 
common  purse,  out  of  which,  not  out  of  his  pri- 
vate earnings,  each  individual  is  paid.  The  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  this  gospel  was 
preached  in  the  old  immoral  world;  and  the 
gospel  of  the  new  moral  world  intends  to  carry 
that  old  gospel  into  practical  effect,  (it  having 
hitherto,  aa  we  too  plainly  see,  proved  a  dead- 
letter,)  by  "  rooting  up  the  root  radically."  What 
an  original  discovery  !  Castrate  the  animal,  and 
he  will  be  chaste ;  drink  water,  and  wine  will 
not  make  you  drunk.  Mr  Owen  is  a  tee-totaller 
of  the  external  world,    Covetousness  is  the  ex- 


cess of  acquisitiveness,  as  drunkenness  is  the 

excess  of  drinking.    Abstain  from  drinking,  and 

you  avoid  drunkenness  ;  abstain  from  acquiring, 

and  you  avoid  covetousness.     Gompbtition,  it 

seems,  is  the  great  evil  of  the  world.    Like  a 

rabble  rushing,   and  crushing,  and    squeezing 

themselves  into  the  pit  on  a  benefit  night,  the 

strongest 

«  With  Inity  knocke, 
Fight  their  way  on  to  the  moitet-box  ;" 

and  the  weakest  are  trodden  under  foot.  A 
great  evil  certainly ;  and  how  to  be  remedied  ? 
Choke  ambition,  blunt  curiosity,  gag  enterprise, 
and  you  annihilate  competition  by  "  painless 
extinction."  Run  no  races,  and  you  will^reak 
no  legs.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Robert 
Owen. 

But  the  Quarterly  Review  says  that  Mr  Owen 
is  perfectly  right  in  this  matter ;  that  competi- 
tion is  really  the  great  evil  under  which  human 
society  groans  ;  that  there  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  save  the  world  from  its  present  dis- 
tresses than  the  resolution  of  society  into  sueh 
joint -stock  companies  and  co-operative  associa- 
tions ;  and  that  the  only  thing  wanting  to  per- 
fect Mr  Owen's  social  engine  is,  that  the  steam 
be  prepared  in  a  Bishop's  boiler.*  For  ''  dis- 
trict" say  "  diocese/'  and  the  Apostolical  will 
baptize  himself  Socialist  to-morrow.  Nor  are 
we  surprised  at  this.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  at  the  44th  verse,  the  Christian  reader 
will  find  something  that  looks  very  like  Social- 
ism ;  like  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  confound  the 
weak  intellects  of  a  pious  brother  of  R.  H. 
Froude.  But  this  doctrine  of  the  Quarterly, 
with  regard  to  Socialism,  is  exactly  of  a  piece 
with  the  whole  idea  of  Church-Toryiam,  as  it 
has  developed  itself  in  these  latter  days.  Look 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  the  Education 
question.  It  was  not  asserted,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  for  a  moment,  that  Government  ap- 
pointed inspectors  professedly  to  teach  infidel 
principles,  or  to  burn  the  Bible ;  but  the  great 
offence  was,  that  the  very  act  of  appointing  an 
inspector  implied,  or  rather  publicly  declared, 
that  the  clergy  were  not  to  have  the  ejfcluHve 
control  of  the  juvenile  mind.    Such  is  the  inor- 

*  «  Aa  a  politico-economical  apccalation,  Socialiam 
has  alwaya  foiled,  and  alwaya  moat  faiL  Tt  ia  abiurd, 
but  it  ia  comparatiyely  innocent.  Anything  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Jlagitiotta  corruptions  qf  our 
present  manufttcturing  system ;  which  would  ejftinguish 
covetousness;  which  would  prevent  the  accumulation 
qf  capital  among  a  few  hattds,  and  distribute  it  among 
manyy  raising  a  mechanic  from  a  mere  drudge  to  eomm 
fort  and  independence ;  would,  indeed,  be  a  boon  to  the 
world.  No  Chriatian  quarrela  with  thia ;  and  he  only 
wonderB,>!r«<,  that  man,  in  hia  aenaea,  ahonld  think  to 
accompliah  it  by  the  agency  of  joint-atoclc  aocietiea,  iiii- 
eontroUed  hy  a  higher  and  better  power  than  their  own  g 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Church  herself  la  not 

rOEMINO   FLAMS  FOR  SOME  SUCH  INSTITUTIOK   UK- 

DEa  Hxa  OWK  BYE." — Quarterly  Review,  No.  cxxz., 
p.  507.  In  one  Bentence,'iS<>CTa/uin,  or  something  very 
Hke  Socialism,  ia  not  only  not  a  bad  thing,  bat  a  cla- 
mant neceaalty  of  the>  age ;  provided  always  that  it  be 
under  the  exclusive  control  qf  Bishops  by  apostolical 
succession.  Thia  ia  one  leading  propoaition  in  the  philo* 
aophy  of  Toryiam. 
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dinat«  liut  of  these  men  for  a  Papiitico-Jesuiti- 
cal  domination  over  the  soul !  And  here  they  let 
out  the  same  impudent  secret  with  regard  to 
Socialism.  "  We  have  accused  the  Socialists  of 
hlasphemy;  we  have  maligned  and  misrepre- 
sented them  as  a  compound  of  swine  and  devil«« 
the  very  excrement  and  filth  of  creation:  hut 
when  we  are  constrained  by  the  instinct  of  ho- 
nesty, inherent  even  ia  the  worst  minds,  to  drop 
truth  accidentally  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
their  real  offence  appears  to  be  that  they  have 
dared  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  society  of 
persons,  having  all  things  In  common,  (Acts 
iL,  44,)  without  leave  asked  from  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese."  So  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  dd- 
sou  need  Frederick  the  Second  s  crusade  as  a 
crusade  of  the  Devil,  because  it  was  begun  and 
carried  on  without^  and  in  despite  of,  his  inter, 
ference.  Church- Toryism  is  the  same  in  every 
age  and  in  every  name.  Protestant  or  Papali 
Innocent  or  Exeter,  it  means  exclusive  domina^ 
tion  and  iron  despotism.  "  Woe  unto  you 
ScribeSj  Pharisees,  Hypocrites !" 

The  present  writer  does  not  agree  (so  far  as 
his  light  goes)  either  with  Robert  Owen  or  with 
the  Qunrierljf  lUview.  With  bishops,  or  with- 
out them,  he  has  not  faith  enough  in  the  conceit 
of  an  individual,  to  venture  on  an  experiment 
running  sheer  counter  to  the  nature  of  man,  as 
it  has  been  developed  during  the  6,000  years  that 
this  marvellous  world  of  human  society  has  ex- 
isted. NeverthelesSj  if  any  man  has  faith  in 
Robert  Owen,  as  a  new  Messiah  of  the  external 
world,  in  the  name  of  God  let  him  make  the 
experiment,  without  hindrance  from  boor  or 
bishop.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much 
misery  upon  this  earth,  joyful  and  triumphant  as 
we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say  it  is  in  the  main. 
There  are  moments  when  we  are  ronstrained  to 
cry  out,  with  St  Paul,  "  The  whole  creation 
groaneth  together  even  until  now  ;"  and  the  to- 
day of  this  now  never  seems  to  become  yester- 
day. Therefore,  if  any  man  has  a  feasible  scheme 
or  project  organizing  itself  in  his  brain,  where- 
withal to  better  (even  with  fearful  odds  against 
success)  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, let  him  do,  na]^,  he  is  bound  to  do,  what 
he  can,  honestly  to  realize  that  scheme.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  manp  things  (though  not  all 
things)  in  the  old  immoral  world  are  Mrrong — at 
least  do  not  suit  these  times.  Earth  is  no  longer 
a  pedestal  (as  it  was  in  the  ''  good  old  times") 
for  priests  and  lords  to  stand  on.  That  sentence 
is  written  in  heaven ;  and,  one  way  or  other,  the 
haughty  hierarchy  that  now  lords  it  over  the 
liberties  of  this  land  must  be  humbled.  But  we, 
who  are  not  Socialists,  think  that,  by  increasing 
popular  influence,  and  repealing  aristocratic  sta- 
tutes, society,  as  it  now  stands  in  this  old  immoral 
world,  may  be  reformed ;  without  being  revolu- 
tionized, and  recast  upon  a  model  as  perfect  in 
blissful  monotony  as  Thomas  Paine's  drab-co- 
loured Quaker  creation.  We  think  that,  if  the 
aristocracy  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  their 
interests  are  identical  with,  not  opposed  to,  the 
interests  of  the  masses ;  if  they  could  be  brought 


seriously  to  think  that  they  have  hnportttt 
natural  duties  to  perform  towards  the  lovsr 
orders;  not  frivolous,  artificial  privileges  sad 
vain  distinctions  to  maintain  M§ai»$i  them;  if 
they  could  be  brought  practically  to  reoogniie 
that  there  is  no  aiistocracy  allowed  by  nature  or 
the  Bible,  but  the  aristocracy  of  Vibtub;  if, 
instead  of  preaching  up  tithes  and  state-chordiei) 
they  would  take  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
gospel,  and  learn  that  "  to  do  unto  others  as  yt 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you/'  is  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  third  chapter  of  Christisnity: 
in  this  case,  we  think  the  world  might  limp 
on  pretty  comfortably  without  Sociahsm,  di*> 
trictual  or  diocesan.  As  it  is,  however,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  continue  to  prate  the  saae  old- 
wivish  drivel  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  this  case,  against  French  revo- 
lutions, and  Prussian  Agrarian  I*aws,  we  will  not 
warrant  the  English  nobility. 

Next  to  the  nuisance  of  individual  property, 
Mr  Owen,  with  partial  wrath,  directs  the  bat- 
teries of  the  new  moral  world  against  marria(^ 
The  English  law  of  divorce  is  notoriously  had; 
and  Mr  Owen,  like  Luther's  drunken  peasant, 
falling  back  in  disgust  from  this  side,  tuBtblei 
on  the  other.  The  English  law  does  not  sdmit 
divorce  on  any  ground,  however  reasonable ;  Mr 
Owen  allows  permanent  separation  from  the 
family  tie  on  any  ground,  however  unreasonaUe. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  practi- 
cally may  take  a  trip  over  to  Prussia,  where  Mr 
Owen's  sjwtem  has  long  been  in  practical  opera- 
tion. We  are  almost  content  with  onrSeotch 
system,  which  seems  a  JumU  tnilUu  betweeo  the 
two  extremes.  We  have  not  time  here  to  enter 
into  the  argument  theological  and  philosophical 
Those  who  are  curious  may  consult  Miltoo. 
Meanwhile,  we  cannot  pass,  without  reproof, 
those  calumnies  which  certain  over-sealuos  crea- 
tures of  the  Church  have  been  hasty  to  throv  est 
against  the  Socialists,  viz..  That  they  are  sdvs. 
cates  for  the  old  Teutonic  practice  of  prsmii. 
cuous  intercourse,  and  that  their  co.operatioi 
societies  are  to  be  rqfardod  as  a  aoti  of  Beoa- 
gerie  for  creating  and  perpetuating  a  ''  fery 
superior  race  of  Bkastb."  Robert  Owsa,  like 
every  enthusiast  governed  by  one  idea,  has  said 
very  wild  and  rash  things  on  the  subject  of  sex* 
ual  intercourse ;  but  so  did  a  greater  and  aohler 
than  he,  one  of  the  purest  minds  that  moders 
times  have  produced,  Percy  By  sshe  Shelley.  Every- 
thing that  stands  in  Froude's  book,  we  presssie, 
is  not  to  be  taken  without  inquiry  as  the  ortho- 
doz  standard  of  Pussyism ;  so  every  extrarsfast 
Philippicizing  phrase  of  Robert  Owen  agaioit  the 
married  condition  in  the  old  immoral  world  of 
English  law,  is  no  proof  positive  either  of  H^ 
bert  Owen's  sober  doctrine  on  the  subject,  or  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  hie  disciplss.  ^* 
repeat,  and  we  stake  tbe  character  of  the  Msfs- 
aine  on  the  assertion,  that  Robert  Owso'e  doe* 
trine  of  marriage,  aa  we  have  heard  it  stated 
from  his  own  mouth,  is  neither  more  nor  lees, 
than  that  greater  freedom  of  divorce  which  Mil- 
ton advocated,  and  which  Prusaia  practises.  Any* 
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thing  lMy«i|d  tliit  m  mera  f um«,  which  a  dear, 
aln  «y«  will  m6  through  at  a  glanoe  ;  which  only 
tho  IfDoraaaa  and  want  of  candour  characteristio 
of  clerical  polamica  eould  mlstaka  for  a  reality* 

Mr  Owen  ia,  unfortunatelyj  (aa  Bentham  eaid^) 
not  mad  altogether,  hut  mad  Mcundum  quid :  and 
Ml  he  haa  another  crotchet  about  religion,  which 
he  centinsally  deelaime  against  in  a  truly  Lucre* 
U«o  style,  aa  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  that  have 
haen  in  the  world. 

«<  Tnntum  r^iigio  ptUiiii  iuadere  mtUorum  /** 

His  ravings  on  this  aubject  are  too  puerile  to 
dsmand  attention*  It  is  manifest,  not  only  that 
h«  oonfoands  church  orthodoxy  with  niety,  the 
modern  goepel  of  clergy  reserves  with  the  ai^ 
eisnt  goepel  which  was  preached  by  and  to  the 
poor,  but,  further,  that  he  wante  the  hump  of 
vonder  and  veneration  altogether*  The  body  of 
Socialiste  have  accordingly  done  well  in  discard*- 
iiig  altogether  thia  old  rotten  French  packthread 
of  ioipiel^,  by  which  Robert  Owen  vainly  imal 
gioed  that  the  elementa  of  a  new  moral  world 
ware  to  be  bundled  together  in  harmony.  Rali- 
fioD  belongs  to  the  human  aoul  aa  essentially  as 
virtue.  Wheb  theee  are  rooted  out,  men  will  be 
rooted  out  also,  and  a  "  nbw  spboibs  ov  BaAsra" 
will  walk  loose  upon  the  earth.  Till  then  we 
have  enough  to  do  with  the  ou»  BEAer,  black  hi- 
gotry,  and  the  goepel  of  damnation  which  it 
prtachea* 

We  have  juat  atated  that  the  body  of  the  So- 
etaliata  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  individual 
orotcheta  or  monomaniac  of  Robert  Owen  ;  and 
this  ia  a  point  which  cannot  fail  to  atrike  the 
most  superficial  inquirer  into  the  subject;  though^ 
•trange  to  say,  learned  diatribes,  and  orations  of 
]oud  pretence,  have  been  published  to  the  world, 
fouDded  upon  the  assumption  that  these  two 
things  are  merely  diverae  namea  for  the  aame 
thing.  So  the  early  Christiana  were  con- 
founded with  the  Galileans;  ao  the  Papiat 
bishepB,  the  typee  of  our  Puaeyite  biahopa, 
malignantly  identified  Martin  Luther  with  Jack 
of  Leyden.  And,  no  doubtr  brother  Martin, 
like  Robert  Owen,  had  a  wild  tongue  in  hia 
head,  and  delighted  to  fling  wholeaale  vitupera*' 
tiou  in  the  faee  of  dignitiee;  but  he  had  too 
much  aenee  to  be  either*  an  Anabaptiet,  or  an 
Adamite,  or  a  Carlstadtian*  or  any  other  deno- 
mination of  eanetified  drivellera.  So  the  Socialiate, 
io  making,  without  biahopa,  their  great  experi" 
meat  of  general  blise  by  joint-atook  company, 
have  wiaely  taken  care  to  do  it  alao  without 
Bobert  Owen.  They  do  not  require  his  name, 
indeed,  any  mora  than  that  of  Fourier  in  France, 
to  make  ttial  of  what  co-operation  can  do  to  re^ 
lieve  the  mieeriea  of  groaning  humanity.  What 
they  require  ia  brotherly  love,  patience,  moder- 
ation, and,  above  all  thinga,  wiadom.  Thia  laat 
quality,  certainly,  they  could  not  get  from  Ro- 
bert Owen.  This  man  commenced  his  miaaion 
with  the  insane,  and,  we  muat  aay  alao,  intolerant 
and  unehaHtabie  purpose  of  preaching  religion 
out  of  the  world  altogether ;  a  proceeding,  even 
had  it  been  reaaonahle,  impolitic  and  inezpe- 
dienl  in  the  extMme.    Hoir  the  Bocialiata  have 


managed  the  matter  will  appear  from  the  oon- 
atitution  and  laws  of  their  aociety,  enrolled,  aa 
it  ia,  under  the  provisiona  of  the  acta  10  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  56,  and  i  and  &  Will.,  IV.  c.  iO.  We 
quote  the  firat  nineteen  artidea,  in  which  tht 
nature  and  objeote  of  the  aociety  are  fully  un« 
folded. 

KAinB.^1.  tlaaeoibrtli,  tbadeslfDatleB  of  this  Bodaty 
shall  k%  '<  Tha  Ualvaiaal  ComaiUoity  Soaiaiy  of  Batleaat 
Ralifiiniklt;**  lastoad  of,  aa  hifbtrto,  the  two  names  of 
<*  The  AflwciaUon  of  all  Clanet  of  all  Kationf,**  and  "The 
National  Community  Friendly  Society.** 

OBJECTS.-*!.  CrfitoM-«a/rAaHly^To«atablishoferflie 
world,  Id  priadple  and  prscclas,  charity  lor  the  eantia* 
tktts,  fsaUnfSi  aad  oonduct,  ef  every  hami^L  baini^  with« 
out  distinction  ofiex,  class,  sect,  party,  coantry,  or  tolour. 

3.  Education  and  Employment — ^To  well  edocste  and 
advantageously  employ  all,  bo  as  to  Insure  their  health, 
permanent  prosperity,  inteUigaoce,  unlen,  and  happiaaas* 

4.  Mb^mntd  Boanm^^Tm  predaaa  and  distrihtte,  In 
the  bast  manner,  tha  best  qualities  ef  all  kinds  of  wealth 
abundantly  for  all. 

5.  Government — To  govern  most  beneftdally  for  atl— 
witbont  force  or  fhiud,  and,  nlllmately,  without  anlflOial 
rewards  or  poniehmsais^by  tha  reOMVal  of  the  eaiMia 
which  pfodaoa  evil,  aad  the  inaatution  of  thoaa  Wh^h 
piodnoegood. 

6.  Peaoe/ul  ohange^^Thxu  to  effect  peaceably,  and  by 
reason  alone,  an  entire  change  In  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  mankind. 

MsAirs.-^ThesaohJeats  era  to  be  attolaed  by  the  fol* 
lowlof  means  i 

7.  Public  Qpiaten— By  creating  a  new  public  opinion 
in  favoar  of  this  entire  change  in  the  character  and  CQn« 
dltion  of  mankind,  throngh  the  medium  of  pobtic  meet- 
ings, lectures,  dtsoossions,  missloaarlas,  cheap  publican 
tlorts^  and  mutual  exehaoges  of  prodactleoa,  Upen  aqnl« 
table  principles,  without  individual  competition. 

8.  Schouh — By  instituting  infant  and  other  schools, 
in  which,  by  means  of  the  neve  circumstances  in  which 
the  indiTiduals  will  be  placed,  a  neW  and  very  superior 
character  will  be  formed  for  them,  by  being  daily  taught 
troth,  unconnected  with  error,  and  by  exhibiting  a  can- 
duct  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  ot'  this  society. 

9.  Funds — By  raising,  from  time  to  time,  by  subscrip- 
tions  among  the  members,  or  by  voluntary  contributions, 
or  donations,  or  beqnests,  or  loans,  ftom  membeft  of  others, 
various  stocks  or  fUnds,  for  the  mutual  aasistanoei  main, 
tsoaace,  and  education  of  tha  members,  their  wives  and 
children,  or  nominees,  in  infancy,  advanced  age,  sick- 
ness, or  other  natural  state  or  contingency ;  also  funds  for 
defraying  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  society. 

10.  Communities'— By  applying  such  stocks  or  fends 
for  the  porohasa  or  rental  of  land,  whereon  to  establish 
ooMMUviTiBS  of  VMiTEn  iNTBaxsTS,  or  for  tlm  poiw 
ohase  or  rental,  of  dwellings  or  other  buildings,  wherein 
the  members  shall,  by  united  labour,  support  each  other, 
under  every  vicissitude. 

paiNCirLfes.^ll,  12,  13,  14,  10,  sabataatiaUy  aa 
given  above  in  the  ive  fundaaenial  (aoks* 

/>eduo<i<ms..^l6.  General  Charmeter^-TYkUM  is  tha 
whole  character  of  man,  physical^  intellectual,  and  moral, 
formed  foR  him. 

17-  Non'ResponsibUitp^lt  Is,  theMfore,  evident  that 
laaa  haa  mot  been  created  ta  ho  a  naponslhls  belag,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  qf  the  tarm« 

RfiLioioif. — 18.  Rational  Religion'^^  knowledge  of 
these  unerring  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  derived 
f^om  accurate  and  extended  observation  of  the  works  Of 
the  Oreat  Creating  Power  of  the  Univens,  and  the  PtAO- 
Tica  of  OHAUITT  for  tha  feelings,  oonvlctlone,  aad  eea» 
duct  of  ail  mon,  conse^uaat  upon  stMh  knowledge)  constk 
tute  the  Bational  Religion. 

19.  Right  rf  opinton — All  members  of  (his  society 
shall  have  equal  right  to  express  their  opinions  respecting 
the  Supreme  Power  of  tha  tJnIVersa,  and  to  worship  It 
under  any  Asna,  or  in  any  mannar,  agreeable  to  thdr 
aoasciancei^  not  iatarfariag  with  e^ual  rights  in  othaia. 
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The  reader  will  see  from  this  that  the  Socialists 
are  a  sort  of  joint-stock  free-masonry,  or  friendly 
society  for  economical  purposes^  of  which  the 
soul  is  the  principle  of  co-operation,  preached  in 
France  by  Fourier,  and  in  Britain  by  Robert 
Owen;  recognising  also  Robert  Owen's  five  funda- 
mental facts,  or  innocent  ethico-metaphysical 
truisms  handled  above :  but  in  nowise  identified 
with  the  Mil  tonic  views  of  matrimony,  or  the 
barren  prosaic  irreligiosity  which  Robert  Owen^ 
with  woful  want  of  logic,  has  deduced  from  these 
truisms.  Their  principles  of  universal  charity 
and  religious  toleration,  seem  to  us  Voluntaries 
worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  and  we  cannot  help 
calling  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  their 
definition  of  rational  or  natural  religion,  they 
include,  not  only  knowledge  of  the  divine  laws, 
but  also  and  mainly  the  pbaotiob  of  charity, 
agreeably  to  that  beautiful  text  in  the  gospel  of 
St  John,  ''If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,"  and 
that  other,  "  Not  they  who  call  me  Lord,  Lord, 
but  they  which  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven."  This  same  great  doctrine  of  found- 
ing religion  upon  ethics,  and  knowledge  in  reli- 
gious matters  upon  virtue,  was  recognised  also 
by  Immanuel  Kant ;  who,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
duced the  idea  of  God  from  the  categorical  im- 
perative of  duty.  As  to  the  19th  article,  all 
Liberals,  in  respect  of  this,  must  hail  the  Socialists 
as  brethren.  Let  all  forms  of  religion  have  fair 
play,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  and  the  13th  chapter  of  the  1st 
Corinthians,  will  triumph  over  the  intolerant 
pride  of  lordly  bishops^  and  the  insatiate  greed 
of  apostolical  pastors. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  we  may  note,  in  con- 
clusion, how  these  Socialists,  though  the  majo- 
rity of  them  are  Deists  and  Rationalists,  do,  ne- 
vertheless, in  these  their  printed  laws,  and  in 
their  recognised  organ,  ''The New  Moral  Woirld," 
maintain  a  tone  of  charity  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness truly  Christian;  whereas  their  opponents 
belch /orth  multitudinous  foul-mouthed  calum- 
nies, in  a  spirit  which  is  certainly  not  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  taught  to  '*  bless  them  that  perse- 
cute you — ^bless,  and  curse  not !"  -  We  are  sorry, 
however,  that  we  can  say  this  of  the  recent  tone 
of  the  Socialists  only.  Mr  Owen  began  "The  New 
Moral  World"  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  and  wrath 
against  the  "  priesthood  of  this  world,"  of  which, 
we  may  hope,  those  who  have  followed  in  his 
train  have  seen  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Ortho- 
dox and  heterodox  are  equally  bound  by  the  great 
law  of  charity;  without  which,  as  St  Paul  preach, 
es,  the  wisdom  of  angels,  published  by  the  bra- 
zen tongues  of  Homer,  and  the  leathern  lungs 
of  Sergeant  Jackson,  much  blare  and  bellow  as  it 
may  make  upon  the  puppet-stage  of  official  im- 
portance among  mortal  men,  is,  in  the  ear  of 
God,  only  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  a  vain  conceit. 
It  is  lamentable,  therefore,  to  behold  how  little 
the  Christianity  which  stands  upon  high  places  in 
our  land,  can  boast  of  this  soul  of  all  Christian- 
ity, the  "  NEW  commandment,  that  ye  lovb  one 
another."    Nay^  does  it  not  seem  rather  as  if 


triple-crowned  orthodoxy,  in  outward  matten  of 
faith,  were  cursed  for  the  most  part  by  a  spiritoal 
blight  within, in  the  matter  of  charity?  When 
Pope  John  came  over  the  Tyrolese  Alps  to  at. 
tend  the  Council  of  Constance,  his  carriage  stock 
among  snow,  and  he  himself  was  precipitated  in- 
to the  wet ;  whereupon,  he  began  to  bolt  forth 
an  exasperated  "  Corpo  di  Baeeho  !  Sanffw  ^ 
Dio!"  and  other  ruddy  Italian  oaths,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  pious  Grerman  peasants.  Bot 
this  same  profane  priest  was  the  most  orthodox  of 
all  men  at  Kaiser  Sigismund's  Council ;  yielding 
not  a  whit,  like  a  brave  Church-Tory  as  he  was, 
to  the  popular  clamour  for  Reform  ;  and  he  in- 
stigated the  weak  old  £mperor  to  break  his  word 
of  honour,  plighted  to  that  church-radical  John 
Huss ;  and  the  heretic,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
by  a  right  orthodox  council,  was  burnt  So,  in 
these  modern  times,  the  Bishop  of  £xeter,  in 
heart  as  orthodox  a  Papist  as  ever  wielded  a  Pro- 
testant crosier,  while  stirring  up  prosecutions  of 
weak  brethren  for  alleged  blasphemy,  himself 
blasphemes  God,  and  brands  the  gospel  of  Christ 
with  infamy,  by  robbing  God's  creatures,  in  God's 
name,  of  their  most  sacred  and  inalienahle  right, 
the  right  of  freb  thought  and  free  speech. 
Christianity  tells  us  when  a  man  curseth  ob,  not 
to  curse  again,  but  to  bless.  Robert  Oweu  corsed 
the  "  priesthood  of  this  world,"  and  that  most 
lustily.  The  priesthood  replied  in  a  style  that 
proved  how  richly  they  deserved  the  designa- 
tion: they  replied  as  a  priesthood  of  this  world 
replies,  not  as  a  priesthood  of  Christ.  Tfaef 
replied,  not  merely  with  cursing  and  railing, 
but  with  prosecutions  and  persecutions,  and 
other  such  base  appliances  of  a  petty  pusilla- 
nimous spite.  When  a  man  calls  me  a  iiVy  by 
the  law  of  nature  (or  of  the  old  Adam,  aa  tiie 
divines  phrase  it)  I  knock  him  down;  by  the 
law  of  honour,  I  play  at  pistols  with  him ;  by 
the  law  of  Christ,  or  of  the  new  creature,  1 
forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but  seventy 
times  seven.  These  modern  bishops,  howerer, 
will  not  forgive  once ;  they  are  as  meek  as  a 
sullen  cur  monopolising  a  manger;  as  digni- 
fied as  b  spoiled  child  that  knows  not  to  bear 
contradiction.  A  man  writes  a  IMstical  pamph- 
let, calling  the  Bible  a  forgery ;  a  poor  tract- 
seller,  and  vender  of  cheap  publications,  retails 
this  work,  along  with  many  others,  of  a  eomtreri 
tendency ;  if  you  enter  his  shop,  yon  will  very 
likely  find  the  last  number  of  the  SooUuk  Chm. 
tian  Herald,  cheek  by  jowl  with  this  same  Deis- 
tical  pamphlet,  and  beside  that,  again,  you  may 
see  the  new  Gospel  of  "  painless  EzttDCtion," 
by  Marcus ;  observe,  however,  wUh  the  lUfai^ 
tion  appended.  If  Haslam  and  Mareus  be  right, 
then  the  Bishop  of  £xeter  is  wrong,  and  the 
publication  of  such  works  virtually  amounts  to  s 
declaration  before  men  that  the  Bishop  of  £reter 
is  a  liar.  What  then  does  this  modem  bishop 
do  P  Does  he  pray  God  to  forgive  these  men  for 
the  slanderous  use  they  make  of  their  tongues? 
Does  he  write  a  Christian,  gentlemanly  reply,  and 
send  it  to  Mr  Haslam,  as  Principal  Campbell  did 
his  celebrated  Apology  for  Miracles  to  Dsvi^ 
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Hnme  ?  None  of  tfaete  things  does  this  man^ 
calling  himself  a  Christian^  do.  He  fames  and 
frets,  blasters  ^nd  bravadoes,  damns  and  de- 
DOttnces,  with  all  the  blind  furious  hate  of  the  old 
Adam^  and  eggs  on  the  mercenary  minions  of  the 
Itw  to  bind,  with  thousandfold  pack  thready  (b*P- 
pi]/  only  packthread,)  the  strong  (or  at  least 
imagined  strong)  limbs  of  his  adversary.  He 
not  only  cannot  forgive,  but  he  takes  vengeance 
sevenfold,  yea,  and  seventy  times  sevenfold.  Be- 
caase  Mr  Haslam  has  an  unchastened  tongue, 
not  only  shall  that  tongue  be  compelled  to  speak 
more  politely  in  future,  but  it  shall  be  gagged 
altogether;  yea^and  every  other  tongue  that  shall 
dare  to  gainsay  the  infallibility  of  the  apostolical 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  We  entreat  our  readers  to 
consider  this  matter  seriously.  These  are  sad 
times  indeed  for  Christianity,  if  the  Bible,  to 
please  the  old  Adam  of  a  bilious  priest,  must  be 
made  to  descend  from  the  lofty  position  in  which 
it  was  placed  by  the  blessed  founder  of  Christian- 
ity, and  have  its  cause  pled  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  London,  by  some  quibbling  bar- 
rister, quoting  obsolete  statutes  of  cold,  green, 
lichen-crusted  bigotry  from   Blackstone.      ''  I 

SPKjLK  as  unto  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I  SAT,'* 

was  the  argument  of  8t  Paul.  I  speak  as  unto 
SLAVES ;  BEiiiBVE  OR  BE  pRosKcuTED,  is  tbo  argu- 
ment of  Henry  Exeter  ! — But  shall  we  tolerate 
open  blasphemy?  Nay,  fellow.citizen,  if  you 
stumble  on  a  man  who  is  really  a  blasphemer,  and 
vho,  with  brazen  front,  dares  to  look  denial  in  the 
face  of  him  who  alone  IS,  weep  a  tear  over  the 
direful  earthquake-desolation  of  a  brain,  where 
the  poles  of  crazy  humanity  have  been  turned, 
and  lodge  the  victim  kindly  in  some  comfortable 
asjlom,  not  in  a  gaol.  But  truly,  what  men,  or 
intolerant  bishops,  call  blasphemy,  is  not  always, 
perhaps  never  was,  that  thing.  Blasphemy,  as 
it  stands  a  crime  in  our  statute-books,  is  an 
offence  against  the  presumptuous  claim  of  infal* 
libility,  set  up  by  an  intolerant  sect  dominant ; 
not  against  the  majesty  of  the  God  that  reigns  in 
heaven.  If  it  were  an  offence  agaiinst  Him,  mad 
indeed  is  that  boy's  ambition,  who  boasts  himself 


able  to  launch  with  wisdom  the  thunder  of  the 
Omnipotent.  And  so  monstrous  a  thing  in  fact 
is  the  crime  called  blasphemy,  that,  according  to 
our  law,  (as,  on  looking  into  Blackstone,  you  will 
find,)  if  God  were  to  send  a  prophet  into  the 
world  to-morrow  to  reconcile  the  jarring  differ- 
ences of  Christian  sects,  that  prophet,  in  the 
present  temper  of  churchmen,  might  reasonably 
expect  to  be  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  not  in 
despot  Prussia  only,  but  in  free  Britain.  Mean- 
while, the  Britons,  who  in  this  Protestant  "  Re- 
vival" of  Dominican  principles,  may  be  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  fellow-sinners  accused 
of  writing  or  vending  blasphemons  libels,  should 
bear  in  mind  before  Crod,  that  *not  their  own 
feelings,  however  just  and  however  strong,  are 
the  matter  under  trial,  but  the  rights  of  their 
brother-men.  And  the  most  transcendental  here- 
tic that,  with  the  galliard  spur  of  the  seven- 
league  boots  of  German  mysticism,  ever  kicked 
aside  some ''  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,"  inherits 
the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  from 
God,  as  mach  as  John  Knox.  If  the  Puseyites 
are  not  prosecuted  for  metamorphosing  the  inward 
elastic  vitality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  a  mere 
mechanical  mould,  in  the  hands  of  presumptuous 
priests  ;  as  little  ought  Robert  Owen  to  be  pro- 
secuted, because  he  wants  the  bump  of  venera- 
tion. Nonsense  will  be  spoken  in  the  world,  if 
men  (like  the  Trappists)  make  not  silence  im- 
perative by  a  vow.  The  human  heart  is  a  foun. 
tain  out  of  which,  when  you  open  the  sluice,  bitter 
waters  and  sweet  gush  mingled.  Prosecutions 
for  blasphemy,  so  called,  stop  up  the  flow  of  laic 
thought  altogether,  while  they  give  a  free  vent 
to  the  bitterness  of  Episcopal  denunciation.  Let 
us  hope  piously  that  God,  who  makes  his  sun 
to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  gives 
license  to  certain  errant  spirits  to  speculate  over- 
boldly,  as  wisely  as  he  permits  the  souls  of  some 
churchmen  to  ossify  themselves  into  the  skeleton 
frame-work  of  an  intolerant  and  persecuting 
creed.  If  God  preaches  a  gospel  of  salvation, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  a  gospel  of  damnation, 
what  man  will  hesitate  to  select  ? 
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chapteh  xn. 
Charles  Herbert,  having  lost  the  Dover  mail, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  another 
parting  interview  with  Violet,  was'  posting  after 
the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  when  the  pole  of  his 
chaise'  broke,  a  few  miles  beyond  Feversham  ; 
and  he  walked  forward  to  procure  help  for 
the  postboy,  and,  if  possible,  a  fresh  vehicle 
for  himself,  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  Earl, 
his  daughter,  and  retinue  would  embark  that 
night.  Pushing  on  up  a  slight  ascent,  a  car- 
riage was  heard  behind  rapidly  approaching. 
"  If  here  should  be  only  a  single  gentleman, 
I  might,  save  for  English  reserve,  tell  my 
plight  and  beg  help ;  or  even  offer  myself  as 


an  agreeable  companion  in  a  post  chaise,  if 
our  road  lie  the  same  way."  He  had  not  well 
ended  these  ruminations,  when,  stopping  to  sur- 
vey the  vehicle,  the  screams  of  a  female  suddenly 
issued  from  it,  while  an  outrider,  who  struck 
Herbert  as  monstrously  like  Professor  Cryppes' 
celebrated  valet  Eustache,  seized  the  reins  and 
urged  on  the  horses.  *'  Mr  Herbert  I  Mr  Her- 
bert !  save  me  !  save  me  I"  was  again  screamed 
forth,  and  then  the  voice  was  stifled  as  if  by  vio- 
lence. 

Herbert,  surprised  and  excited,  commanded  the 
postboy  to  stop,  and  leapt  down  from  the  high 
footway  where  he  stood,  in  order  to  seize  the 
horses ;  but  on  they  dashed,  and  he  found  himself. 
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in  five  minntM,  mLoae,  and  m  full  half  mile  behind 
the  yehiole,  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep  in 
light.  It  took  a  otom  road  near  a  farm-hoaiei 
whither  Herbert  immediately  repaired  to  pre- 
vail with  the  country  people  to  join  him  in  the 
pursuit ;  but  so  mu^  time  was  lost«  befwe  he 
was  mounted,  himself  on  one  of  the  horses  of  his 
own  chaise,  and  the  post-bof  on  the  other,  that 
the  carriage  and  the  suspicious  party  were  fairljr 
out  of  sight* 

That  his  own  name  had  been  called,  Her- 
bert was  perfectly  certain.  The  lady,  whoever 
she  might  be,  then  knew  him  and  claimed 
his  protection.*  For  a  moment  he  thought  of 
Violet,  but  that  idea  was  dismissed  as  utter- 
ly absurd.  The  unknown  was^  however,  a 
woman,  in  distress,  and  in  the  power  of  a  per* 
son  whom  he  believed  capable  of  any  roguery, 
if  not  of  black  viUany. 

On  he  rode,  frequently  obtaining  contradictory 
tidings  from  the  country  people,  until,  several 
miles  off  the  great  road,  in  a  narrow  lane,  where 
the  trees  met  overhead,  his  postboy  recognised, 
hanging  to  a  branch,  a  signal  of  distress,  a  cambric 
pocket  handkerchief  wet  with  tears,  and  having 
in  one  corner,  delicately  msrked  in  hair,  Juliana 
Stocks,  No.  18.  The  case  was  now  plain ;  and 
Herbert,  on  learning  that  the  Rector,  whose  snug 
parsonage,  seen  through  embowering  elms,  was 
basking  in  the  warm  beams  of  the  setting  sun, 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  at  once  demanded  an 
audience,  and  told  his  adventure,  mentioning,  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  name  and  the  purpose 
of  his  present  journey.  He  obtained  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  assistance ;  and  the  Rector, 
as  soon  as.  he  heard  that  the  abductors  were  fo«> 
reigners, anticipating  violent  resistance,  made  one 
of  the  constable's  followers  take  pistols. 

The  precaution  was  wholly  needless.  Never 
was  damsel  surrendered  so  ingloriously  as  poor 
Juliana.  They  had  not  followed  the  track  above  a 
mile,  when  the  forlorn  girl,  was  found  sitting  on 
a  carpet-bag  by  the  roadside,  bitterly  weeping. 
The  ardour  with  which  Julia&a  flung  her  arms 
round  Herbert's  neck,  and  dung,  sobbing  to  his 
bosom;  the  vehemence  with  which  she  afterwards, 
laughing  and  crying  by  turns  when  attempting 
to  speak,  clasped  her  united  hands  through  his 
arm  lest  he  might  escape  and  leave  her  again 
alone,  or  in  the  power  of  the  villains  who  had 
fled,  might,  at  another  time,  have  brought  a 
smile  to  his  face.  Despatching  his  attendants 
in  pursuit^  he  could  only  soothe  her  with  the 
assurance  of  her  safety,  and  beg  to  know  how  she 
came  here.  Juliana  was  a  comely,  good-natured, 
and  pleasant  girl,  and^  moreover,  a  person  of 
some  consequence  in  society,  as  the  presumed 
heiress  of  very  great  wealth ;  Herbert,  besides, 
remembered  her  as  the  admirer  of  their  i^atr 
Liiff^  when  she  thus  began, 

"  O,  Mr  Herbert,  had  Miss  Violet  eome  to  be 
my  governess,  this  never  would  have  happened. 
Mamma  brought  me  last  month  to  a  grand  school, 
a  very  grand  and  a  very  strict  school,  at  Black- 
heath  ;  quite  a  fine  place  high  wallsj  gardens, 
green^housee^  oartiages^  and  everything^-^where 


the  young  ladies  were  so  watched  that  we  callad 
it  The  Convent,  and  the  mistress  our  Lsdy  Ab- 
bess ;  but  it  was  no  joke  to  me. 

''  That  Mrs  Barker^  that  wicked,  deteatable 
Polly  Cripps — they  say  she  is  married^  but  I 
don't  believe  any  one  would  marry  so  bold  and 
wicked  a  creature — came,  the  day  before  yester. 
day,  I  suppos»^for  it  looks  like  an  age — in  a 
chaise  and  four,  in  violent  haste,  saying  my  papa, 
my  dear  papa !  was  taken  suddenly  iU,  and  was 
dying,  and  that  I  must  instantly  go  with  her  to 
sea  him.  Mrs  Benson — she  is  properly  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Benson,  mamma  saya«  but  the 
Honourable  is  sunk  for  family  reasons-^heaitated, 
and  would  not  let  me  go  home :  but  I  tried  and 
screamed  so  to  go  to  my  father  ;  and  Polly  Cripps 
produced  mamma's  letter :  but  it  was  all  forgery 
and  lies,  Mr  Hsrbert.  And  when  I  got  away  at 
last,  and  into  the  chaise,  there  was  Neddy  Cripps, 
my  father's  clerk-boy,  who  was  dying  in  love  with 
me,  forsooth  I  as  Polly  said ;  and  we  muat  be  mar- 
ried 1  It  was  all  a  joke,  she  owned,  aboat  papa's 
illness ;  but  Edmund  was  dying  in  love  with  me, 
and  would  shoot  himself  through  the  temples  if  I 
were  cruel  to  him.  I  thought  I  should  have  gone 
mad,  and  I  screamed  so.  And,  when  we  came  to 
a  large  inn,  where  was  that  odious  Jack  Cripps, 
whom  I  remember  before  he  went  to  London ; 
and  an  ugly  foreigner,  with  four  stars  en  him ; 
and  that  other  foreign  fellow  with  the  hook  nose, 
you  saw  on  horseback ;  I  was  afraid  of  my  life : 
but  when  they  left  me  with  Edmund,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  me,  I  think  I  soon  frightened  Ned> 

if" 

And  Julifma,  now  safe,  laughed  heartily  at  the 
recollection  of  her  spirit  and  prowess. 

"  I  told  him  1  was  an  heiress ;  and  that,  if  any 
one  dared  to  marry  me,  whom  I  did  not  like,  papa 
would  have  him  hung.  He  is  a  poor  aneak,  £d> 
mund !  Polly  then  tried  to  frighten  me,  and  to 
coax  me ;  but  I  would  neither  be  frightened  ner 
coaxed ;  and,  when  Ned  came  near  me,  I  kicked 
and  screamed  till  he  got  afraid,  I  fancy ;  for  I 
overheard  Polly  say  to  Jack,  '  Nothing  can  be 
done  with  that  spooney ;'  and,  after  eoma  time, 
she  said,  if  I  would  only  be  quiet,  and  not  scream 
so,  she  would  take  me  back  to  Mrs  Beoaon's, 
and  tell  that  we  had  met  an  express  on  the  road, 
saying  papa  was  much  better,  and  that  I  need  not 
proceed  home.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  trust  her ; 
for.  Oh,  dear  Mr  Herbert !  the  worst  was  not 
come  yet.  Oh,  you  are  my  guardian  angel !  in. 
deed  you  are ;  and  I  would  rather  have  had  you 
to  save  me  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  verld. 
Well,  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  Biacfclieatb 
that  night,  and  so  we  had  a  gay  supper  at  tbs 
inn,  with  that  foreigner  who,  Polly  said,  vaa  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  a  Coant^-^e  same  noble, 
man  my  friends  had  entertained  at  W  ■  ■ ;  and 
who  knew  me,  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  ny 
picture  in  mamma's  drawing-room;  that  thiaf 
in  crayons,  you  remember,  Mr  Herbwt.  I  was 
not  in  love  with  him,  any  way.  O,  the  ugly 
fellow  1  But  I  tried  to  be  cunning  with  them 
all ;  and  at  night  bolted  myself  well  in  my  room. 
Nett  morning  we  were  to  be  off  for  Blacklieetb, 
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li  Ave  la  Ui6  morning.  ^  Are  you  awake^  mj 
love,  the  chaise  waits  to  oonvejr  you/  said  Polly 
Cripps.  They  called  her  Mrs  B.  B.  I  was 
qaite  ready ;  for^  indeed,  I  had  never  undressed. 
I  have  never  undressed  yet;  and  such  a  figure  I 
am  1  and  my  eyw  are  so  dim,  I  daresay,  with 
crying  I 

I  went  down  stairs  at  once,  and  into  the  chaise ; 
acd  in  after  me  jumps  the  abominable  Count  and 
the  other  ugly  fellow  ;  and  off  they  drove  at  onoe 
without  Polly  or  any  of  the  Cripps,  while  I 
screamed  like  mad,  and  dashed  my  hands  through 
the  ghus,  and  cut  them." 

"  Horrible  !"  said  Herbert,  compassionately, 
pressing  the  fair  hands,  affectionately  and  con- 
fidiogly  clasped  on  his  arm. 

''  You  are  sorry  for  me^  dear  Mr  Herbert  ? 
0,  how  very  kind  and  good  you  are  I  You  are 
mj  guardian  angel ;  and  I  shall  bless  you  and 
pray  for  you  while  I  live.  I  fell  into  fiu  from 
terror  and  passion.  They  stopped  at  a  house  to 
get  some  water  for  me,  and  then  I  shouted  so 
wildly  for  help,  that  the  people  really  believed 
I  was  mad,  and  a  foreigner,  as  the  wretches 
said.  Mrs  BensoA  had  all  her  pupils  dressed 
like  French  girls,  too,  which  confirmed  it.  Then 
tbe  ugliest  fellow — but  they  are  both  »o  ugly — 
vent  outside,  and  the  other  tried  to  quiet  and 
coax  me :  but  always  came  on  the  other  fit ;  and 
I  heard  them  consulting — ^for  I  understand 
French  pretty  well — about  how  they  were  to  get 
ffle  across  tbe  Channel,  if  I  soreamed  so.  They 
agreed  to  go  to  some  village  on  the  coast,  where 
French  smugglers  came.  I  thought  I  was  for 
ever  lost !  and  my  dear  father  and  mother !  But 
JQst  then,  dear  Mr  Herbert,  you  appeared  ! 
Heaven  sent  you  to  deliver  me  1  Was  it  not  odd 
that  it  was  you  I  met ;  and  neither  of  us  ever  in 
this  part  of  Kent  before?  But  Heaven  ordained  it." 

**  I  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  accident  which 
broke  down  my  chaise  and  delayed  my  journey, 
Miss  Juliana." 

"  Aad  you,  though  in  such  haste,  would  not 
sbandon  me,"  said  the  grateful  and  tearful  Ju« 
liaoa ;  '<  and  came  so  far  out  of  your  way  for 
me !  <*  O,  dear  Mr  Herbert !  I  am  sure  you 
will  take  me,  yourself,  to  papa ;  I  can  never  part 
vith  you  again,  till  I  am  at  home ;  I  shall  die  or 
((0  mad,  if  you  leave  me ;  and  I  am  such  a 
fright ;  and  my  eyes  and  face  so  spoiled  ,*  and 
nj  hair  all  so  disordered.  I  shall  be 'ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  the  young  ladies  at  tbe  rectory." 

The  young  ladies  at  the  rectory  did  their 
best  to  comfort  and  soothe  the  rescued  damsel, 
and  even  attended  personally  to  her  dress  and 
ber  hair ;  so  that  the  poor  girl  was  able  to  ap- 
pear with  more  propriety  before  his  Reverence^ 
who  lost  no  time  in  issuing  warrants  for  the  ap- 
prehension  of  the  persons  that  Herbert  described 
asCount  Rodolpho  Zanderschloss  and  his  emissary 
Sustache  Latude,  regretting  exceedingly  that  his 
power,  as  a  magistrate,  did  not  extend  to  Sussex 
and  Middlesex ;  though  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
aeqsaint  the  proper  authorities  in  London  with 
the  abdaotion  of  Miss  Slocks,  and  the  ahare  which 
the  Grippe  luuly  bad  had  in  the  oonspiracy. 


Herbert  immediately  wrote  a  partioalar  ae. 
count  of  the  adventure  to  Mr  Somers  Stocks, 
and  also  to  Mrs  Benson ;  and,  to  both  epistles, 
Juliana  added  a  postscript,  expressive  of  her 
life-long  obligations  to  hor  dear  deliverer,  to  Mr 
Herbert,  '*  her  guardian  angel,  who  had  oome  to 
her  aid  in  extremity,  just  like  a  hero  in  a  story^ 
book."  it  was  not  until  Juliana  had  taken  his 
promise  for  the  fourth  time,  that  he  would  not 
leave  her  till  she  was  with  her  parents,  that 
poor  Juliana,  whose  head  was  half«tttrned  with 
what  she  had  suffered,  dreaded,  and  escaped> 
consented  to  go  to  bed. 

The  three  laughing  daughters  «of  the  Reotory, 
Caroline,  Helen,  and  Isabel,  then  held  a  chapter 
on  the  marvelloos  adventure,  not  forgetting  tlie 
handsome  person,  and  delightful  and  elegant 
manners  of  the  knight-deliverer,  who,  the  eldest 
ventured  to  foretell,  had  found  an  heiress  as 
surely  as  the  Count  Rodolpho  had  loet  one.  Six 
weeks  later,  and  the  dressing-cases  of  these  yoong 
ladies  sparkled  with  brighter  gems  than  had  ever 
before  been  seen  in  the  Rectory  of  Swanstoun; 
and  the  small  aide-board  theie  ^one  and  groaned 
beneath  the  aet  of  rich  aalvers  commemorative  of 
the  rescue  of  the  heiress  of  the  wealthy  provinolal 
banker,  and  of  the  kindness  of  the  family  who 
had  so  hospitably  received  her  and  her  deliverer. 
Nay,  as  one  good  deed  is  often  parent  to  another, 
next  year,  the  three  young  ladies,  lost  In  that 
sweet  but  isolated  parsonage,  having  gone  on  a 
long  visit  to  Mrs  Stocks,  the  elder  was,  next 
season,  married  to  Miss  Crippes'  ci-divani  ad- 
mirer, Mr  Benjamin,  with  the  entire  approbation 
of  his  wealthy  parents,  and  to  the  great  content- 
ment of  her  own  family,  who  offered  na  objection 
to  her  younger  and  prettier  sister  marrying  into 
the  same  manufacturing  connexion,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  being  the  well-salaried  governess  of 
Juliana  Stocks. 

"  So  odd,"  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  remarked,  "  a 
baronet's  grandchild  my  daughter's  governese, 
and  all  owing  to  the  Hungarian  Count,  sad,  wicked 
man,  falling  in  love  with  my  Juliana's  picture 
in  crayons,  and  bribing  Pully  Cripps  with  two 
thousand  sovereigns  and  the  brilliants  of  his 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  let  him  run  off  with 
her."  For  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  persisted  in  be« 
lieving  the  Count,  whom  she  had  entertained, 
and  who  had  run  away  with  her  daughter,  a  true 
and  genuine  Count,  in  spite  of  whatever  evidence 
could  be  produced  to  his  being  a  very  different 
character.  She,  however,  did  not  say  as  much 
when  her  husband  was  in  company ;  for  the 
prejudices  of  Mr  Stocks  against  the  Count  were 
quite  as  invincible  as  the  dislike  of  his  daughter 
to  that  noble  person. 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  the  feelings  of 
Mr  Somers  Stocks,  who — in  the  first  heat  of  his 
resentment  at  the  audacious  and  wicked  conspir- 
ators, aggravated  probably  by  a  pecuniary  loss  to 
which  he  had  previously  been  subjected  by  his 
own  vanity  and  the  address  of  the  German  Count 
— ^would,  without  remorse,  have  seen  each  and  all 
of  them  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  whieh 
the  law  Tints  on  that  black  and  dangerous^  andj 
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in  England^  rare^  crime,  the  abdnction  of  an 
heirem. 

Before  Mr  Charles  Herbert  had  returned  to 
Blackheath,  to  place  his  charge  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  governess,  the  officers  of  justice  had 
arrested  Edmund  Cripps ;  were  hot  on  the  track 
of  his  brother^  Jack,  and  looking  sharplf  after 
the  foreigners ;  though  it  was  not  until  Juliana 
had  again  been  examined  by  a  magistrate, 
on^  coming  to  London,  that  a  warrant  was 
issued  against  Mrs  Burke  Barker,  the  ladf  of 
"  the  celebrated  and  talented  theatrical  critic 
and  political  writer,"  and  also  against  himself, 
though  nothing  had  transpired,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  implicate  Barker.  He  was,  in  reality, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  daring  scheme,  which 
he  knew  the  world  much  too  well  to  sanc- 
tion openly,  whatever  might  hare  been  his  private 
opinion  of  its  moral  quality  if  successful.  The 
surprize  and  indignation  of  Barker — a  proud, 
ambitious,  and  sensitive,  if  an  unprincipled  man 
•— 4it  finding  his  newly.made  wife  involved  in  an 
abortive  attempt  of  this  sort,  may,  therefore,  be 
imagined.  In  vain  did  Polly  deprecate  his  wrath, 
and  protest  that  ardent  affection  for  her  brother, 
who  idolized  the  banker's  heiress,  who  returned 
his  love,  had  alone  induced  her  to  lend  her  assist- 
ance to  promote  the  union  upon  which  the  hap- 
piness, nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  lovers  de- 
pended. Mr  Barker,  though  but  a  six  weeks' 
husband,  was  not  to  be  so  duped.  In  vain  did 
she  protest  that,  to  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  Juliana  Stocks  with  Count  Rodolpho,  she  was 
a  total  stranger.  Even  on  this  point  Mr  Barker 
was  incredulous ;  but  shame  and  pride  here  aided 
the  weeping  wife,  and,  having  established  his 
own  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trate, recognisances  were  accepted  for  the  future 
appearance  of  his  lady. 

At  this  pinch,  Mrs  Barker  had  not  scrupled 
to  make  a  scapegoat  of  her  brother  Jack,  which 
she  did  with  the  less  remorse,  that  she  believed 
he  had  been  warned  by  the  arrest  of  Edmund, 
and  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  justice ;  and 
she  was  the  less  apprehensive,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, as  Jack  was  not  likely  to  confront  her, 
or  contradict  her  specious  tale.  That  tale 
which,  if  delivered  by  a  poor,  old,  ill-dressed 
woman,  might  have  totally  failed  to  impress  the 
worshipful  Bench,  when  gracefully  narrated  by 
the  handsome,  insinuating  Mrs  Burke  Barker, 
whose  pathetic  tones  and  melting  tears  spoke 
the  tender  and  sympathizing  friend  of  the 
young  lovers,  ignorant  of  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  her  conduct,  and  only  alive  to  their 
distress,  produced  a  very  marked  effect;  and, 
save  for  the  admonitory  whispers  of  a  cross- 
looking,  legal  assistant  of  the  magistrate,  pro- 
bably much  less  susceptible  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  beauty's  tears,  Polly  would  have  been 
triumphantly  dismissed  without  farther  trouble. 
Yet,  at  the  moment  when  the  recognisances  of 
Sir  George  Lees,  the  family  friend,  summoned  in 
haste  in  this  emergency,  and  her  husband,  were 
accepted,  she  knew  not  whether  being  sent  off 
to  Bridewell,  or  ascending  the  hackney-ooach 


waiting  to  convey  herself  and  her  gloomy-browed 
lord  to  their  home,  were  the  direst  sentence.  It 
was  a  respite  when  Sir  George  accepted  her  ear. 
nestly-pressed  set-down  at  a  certain  spedfied 
comer,  not  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  club. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  heroine,  ignorant  of 
these  transactions,  was  beginning  to  feel  return- 
ing tranquillity  under  the  roof  of  Mrs  Herbert, 
This  lady,  though  prudently  resolving  to  wean 
the  thoughts  of  her  protegee,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  her  lover,  had,  somehow,  from  the  hour  of 
his  departure,  talked  of  nothing  else  than  the 
subject  that  filled  her  heart.  Anecdotes  of  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  Charles ;  traits  of  his 
spirit  and  generosity,  his  frankness  and  cor- 
diality, intermingled  with  fond  conjectures  as 
to  how  far  the  traveller  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  advanced  on  his  journey ;  or  how  the 
wind  stood  for  the  little  voyage  across  the 
Channel ;  matters  "  fond  and  trivial,"  yet  foil 
of  kindly  interest  to  the  speaker  and  the  lis- 
tener, occupied  and  beguiled  their  social  hours. 

Those  trunks,  belonging  to  Violet,  about 
which  Mike  Twig  had  shewn  such  sympathetic 
concern,  and  which  had  helped  to  bring  her  into 
suspicion  with  her  hostess,  had  not  yet  been  un- 
packed; and  while  Mrs  Herbert  indulged  her 
customary  hour  of  quiet,  or  *'  beauty-sleep,"  as 
her  maid  Jenkins  called  it,  after  her  coffee.  Miss 
Hamilton,  with  the  assistance  of  her  friend.  Mis- 
tress Marion,  who  timed  her  visits  most  judi- 
ciously, set  about  arranging  the  wardrobe  and 
other  belongings  in  the  drawers  of  the  chamber 
allotted  to  her, — or  in  "  Mr  Charles'  room,"  as  it 
was  familiarly  named  in  the  household. 

Mistress  Marion,  upon  her  knees  before  a  largt 
sea-chest,  in  which  her  arms  were  plunged  up  to 
the  elbows,  remarked,  in  reply  to  Violet's  obser- 
vation that  she  had  not  come  to  see  her  for  two 
long  days-^ 

"  I  mustna  encroach  on  Mrs  Herbert's  rights, 
hinny,  now  that  you  are  her  ain  ;  but,  this  day, 
I  just  took  a  longing  to  see  ye,  though- 1  had 
traUed  ower  this  muckle  town  on  bu8ine«,  frae 
the  screech  o'  day  till  noontide.  I'm  sure  if  I 
have  scraped  two  or  three  pennies  thegither 
amang  the  heathen  Englishers,  it's  not  without 
doing  service  for  it.  So,  after  I  had  looked 
ower  my  inve'tors,  comparing  them  wi'  ray  bits 
o'  jottings  when  I  made  the  rounds  o'  my  houses 
the  day,  and  gotten  the  dish  o'  bohea,  and  was 
a  wee  thing  refreshed — for  I  can  do  no  good 
without  it,  more  shame  to  me !  for  never  an 
ounce  of  it  was  in  ower  my  father's  door — says 
I  to  pussie.  What  would  ye  think,  mawkin,  if  I 
should  step  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and  see  how 
our  young  leddy  is  coming  on  ?  and  the  cretor 
mtato-ad  and  waved  her  tail,  ye'll  no  believe  am, 
as  if  she  would  have  spoken  out  like  a  'Chris- 
tian — '  Even  do  sae,  mistress  mine.'" 

"  Your  cat  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  aagacioQB, 
and  also  very  kind  to  me,"  returned  Videt, 
smiling. 

"  Ye  think  me  a  fool  about  poasie,  Mias 
Violet ;  but  I  have  an  ill  brow  o'  them  she  sets 
up  her  back  at.    Noo,  there  is  Jenkina  she  can- 
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Bot  thole,  tliat's  endure*  hinny ;  for  I  must  in- 
terpret our  gode  Scots. tongue  even  to  you; 
but  as  for  Jack  Cripps^  when  he  came  to  my  door 
this  day,  I  thought  she  would  have  torn  the 
boose  down,  and  flown  at  the  hairy  face  o'  him. 

"  Jack  Cripps  at  your  door  again,  Marion  ? 
returaed  Violet,  reddening,  as  she  remembered 
bis  former  impertinent  visit. 

'^  Ay,  ye  may  wonder  what  the  fallow  wanted 
with  me !  1  fancy  pussie  thought  he  was  com- 
ing to  court  us ! — he !  he  !  he  I  for  it  was  snug 
quarters  he  wanted  in  a  strut." 

"  To  lodge  with  you  ?" 

^'Ye  may  say  that!  but  Maister  Jack's  im- 
pudence is  up  to  and  beyont  my  garret  story. 
. . .  But,  hinny,  this  kist  has  been  through  hands 
ere  now  :  it's  double  bottomed,  too ;  d'ye  hear 
bow  it  rings  to  my  knock  ?  There's  been  har- 
riers here.  Miss  Violet.  Have  ye  an  inve'tor  o' 
tbe  contents,  hinny?"  And  Marion,  by  main 
force,  raised  the  lid  of  the  double  bottom,  and 
gave  to  sight  a  confused  mass  of  papers  and 
Tritiugs,  tied  up  in  lawyer  style.  ''Preserve 
and  guide  us !  but  here  is  a  sight.  What  if 
there  should  be  a  Last  Will  and  Testament 
among  these  musty  bundles  and  muckle  broad 
seals;  though  I  misdoubt  if  we  have  had  the 
first  overhauling  o'  this  kist." 

"  It  was  my  dear  father  s,  from  the  time  he 
entered  the  army;  and,  I  have  heard  his  old 
servant  tell,  had  been  with  him  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe." 

"  To  my  brother,  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Earl  of  Tarbert,"  read  Marion,  on  taking  up  an 
empty  envelope,  to  which  a  broken  seal  was  still 
attached.  ''  How  could  this  deaf  nut  come  here, 
binny  ?  and  in  a  leddy's  handwriting ;  but  I'll 
take  my  Bible  oath  this  chest  has  been  spulyied. 
When  had  ye  it  last  open  ?" 

"  Never.  It  was  sent  to  me  very  lately  from 
Jersey ;  and  I  never  felt  sufficiently  at  home 
with  Mr  Cripps  to  unpack  or  even  look  into  it." 

"  Then  some  one  has  done  that  for  you,  my 
dear ;  and,  its  no  unlike,  the  very  rogue  that 
plundered  ye  o'  the  twenty-pound  note." 

"  It  is  indeed  inexplicable ;  perhaps  the  dis- 
appointed  persons  who  looked  here  for  my  pro- 
perty may  have  deposited  these  papers  by  acci- 
dent, or  merely  to  be  rid  of  them." 

^  Violet,  my  love — Miss  Hamilton,"  was  said 
in  the  sweet  voice  of  Mrs  Herbert,  who  softly 
tapped  at  the  door>  "  leave  your  business  to  Mrs 
Linton,  pray,  and  come  to  me— I  have  had  so 
singular  an  adventure  just  now  in  the  shrub- 
bery." 

Violet  hastily  opened  the  door;  and  there 
stood  the  lady,  the  comer  of  her  large  India 
shawl  filled  with  written  papers. 

"  I  was  making  a  survey  of  the  shrubs  that  I 
wished  to  have  pruned  to-morrow,  when  the  gar- 
dener comes ;  and,  see !  Hid  they  were  in  the 
thickest  of  the  wilderness,  as  we  are  pleased  to 
call  my  morsel  of  greenery.  I  do  believe  1  have 
found  a  whole  manuscript  romance,  or  a  play 
in  five  acts." 

'*  The  very  papers  M^jor  Hamilton's  chest  has 


been  plundered  ofl"  exclaimed  Marion.  *'I 
could  swear  it ;  and  I  am  far  up  to  the  tricks  of 
this  wicked  big  toun." 

When  the  affair  was  explained,  Mrs  Herbert 
allowed  that  the  conjecture  was  probable ;  and 
sh»  at  once  gave  up  her  spoils  to  Violet  for  more 
leisurely  private  examination. 

"  Can  we  not  go  over  them  together,"  asked 
Violet,  simply.   > 

*'  Na,  hinny,  the  Major's  auld  papers  are  not 
our  business,  but  your  business,"  said  Marion, 
quickly;  "  that  is,  if  anybody's  business.  So 
we'll  neither  make  nor  meddle,  till  ye  please  to 
report,  or  communicate  your  loss  to  the  magis- 
trates. For  an  auld  wife  like  me  to  take  an 
advantage,  and  pry  into  the  matters  of  an  inno- 
cent young  lady  whose  heart  is  in  her  mouth, 
would  be  far  from  right ;  so  ye  must  not  affront 
Mrs  Herbert  with  any  such  proposal.  Miss  Violet. 
See  there,  now,  I  have  locked  up  your  papers  ; 
and  keep  your  key  yoursel',  hinny.  All  is  safe 
under  this  honourable  roof." 

Mrs  Herbert  looked  rather  blank  when  Ma- 
rion, as  a  matter  of  course,  disburdened  her  of 
her  load ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  offer  any  objec- 
tion ;  and  Violet,  aware  of  her  worthy  nurse's 
warm  attachment,  shrewd  sense,  ^nd  knowledge 
of  her  early  history,  at  once  acquiesced,  so  far 
as  to  receive  the  key,  while,  smiling  with  melan- 
choly sweetness,  she  said — 

"  I  fear  my  poor  father's  keepings  must  have 
sadly  disappointed  the  pillagers,  whoever  they 
may  be.  His  was  an  old  soldier's  legacy — a 
sword  which  had  done  some  service  in  the  field, 
a  pair  of  tarnished  epaulets,  a  first  commission, 
a  few  worn  gazettes,  and  flattering  letters  from 
superior  officers.  This  was  the  amount,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  I  shall  deeply  regret  the  loss,  yet  I 
do  not  feel  justified  in  saying  n^ore  about  it." 

"  Ye'll  see  and  judge  at  leisure,  after  ye  have 
looked  into  your  affairs ;  but  it  is,  if  not  a  sin, 
surely  next  door  till't,  to  let  vagabonds  off  in  a 
hail  skin  who  prey  upon  the  public,  and,  what  is 
worse,  on  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless." 

'<  I  quite  agree  with  Mistress  Marion,"  said 
Mrs  Herbert,  "  and  I  assure  you.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, if  we  had  but  the  least  clew  to  detec- 
tion, I  should  have  no  scruple,  but  the  very  re- 
verse, in  letting  justice  take  its  course." 

<^  But  I  have  a  clew,"  returned  Marion  briskly. 
"  I  needed  but  a  hair  to  make  a  tether  o',  and  I 
have  a  full  crop  o'  them,  or  I'm  mistaken,  I'm 
no  sayin  Maister  Skip-Jack  broke  open  the  kist 
with  his  ain  hands ;  but  he  is,  I  make  no  doubt, 
concerned,  '  airt  and  pairt,'  as  our  lawyers  at 
haroe  say,  with  the  foreignder,  and  guilty  after 
the  fact." 

Upon  this.  Mistress  Marion  took  her  leave, 
volunteering  future  services  «f  all  kinds,  and 
making  a  particular  request  that  Miss  Violet 
would  next  day  visit  her  at  her  own  house,  as 
she  believed  that  she  had  still  in  her  possession, 
among  her  endless  variety  of  inventories,  one 
belonging  to  Major  Hamilton,  which  might  help 
to  identify  some  of  the  imagined  missing  pro- 
perty.   Mrs  Herbert  agreed  to  set  the  young 
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Udy  down,  on  her  way  to  visit  a  yaletudinarian 
friend,  and  take  her  up  on  her  return. 

''  And  if  you  should  invite  me  to  step  up 
fltaira/'  aaid  Mrs  Herbert,  gaily,  <'  I  should  feel 
delighted.  Miss  Hamilton  has  so  excited  my 
curiosity  with  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
light-house  you  inhabit  in  Fleet  Street." 

"  It  is  me  would  be  honoured  l'^  returned  Ma- 
rion,  cordially,  and  they  parted  thus;  Marion  pur. 
suing  her  way  home  to  her  cat,  which  advanced 
purring  to  her  call  by  the  open  casement,  from 
the  top  of  a  meat-safe^  or  hanging  larder,  on  the 
top  of  which,  when  alone,  pussie  often  basked 
herself  in  the  sun,  and  watched  the  martins  and 
sparrows  sporting  about  the  chimney  pots  and 
the  eaves. 

"  Ay,  come  away  ye  sly  limmer ;  ay,  ay, 
puRsie ;  ye  are  just  like  a'  the  world ;  a  great 
wark  ye'li  hold  about  folk  when  ye're  ain  end  is 
to  serve ;  I'm  sure  ye  got  ye're  tea  no  that  lang 
syne;  but  it  will  be  your  supper  ye  are  for  now. 
Let's  see  what  is  in  the  safe  ! — I  am  sure,  ye 
jade,  ye  fancy  it  was  allenarly  fbr  your  use  it 
was  put  up,  that  It  might  keep  your  dainty  mor- 
sel fresh,  and  let  ye  beek  yourself  in  the  sun,  and 
watch  the  bits  o'  birds  on  the  tap  o'  it,  among 
the  wall-flowen  and  mlgnionette  o'  our  Baby- 
lonian hanging  garden." 

Thus  maundered  Marion,  addressing  her  fa- 
vourite, while  vainly  attempting  to  re-kindle 
her  fire,  which,  though  generally  preserved  like 
the  vestal  flres,  had  for  once  fairly  expired. 
Blaming  her  want  of  providence  in  having  neither 
flint  nor  Lucifer-matches  at  hand,  and  in  her 
jealous  and  even  unneighbourly  independence, 
disdaining  to  be  indebted  for  light  to  the 
tailor's  family,  who  had  incurred  her  displeasure 
and  suspicion  by  letting  a  room  to  Jack  Cripps, 
she  left  her  door  on  the  latch,  and  descended, 
with  her  little  lantern,  to  procure  a  light  two 
doors  oiF.  At  the  street  door,  Marion  met  with 
two  persons  whom  her  practised  eye  at  once 
recognised  as  policemen  or  sheriff-officers, 
though  they  were  at  this  time  distinguished  by 
no  peculiar  garb.  With  promptitude,  and  even 
a  certain  vindictive  pleasure,  she  gave  them  the 
information  they  required  about  the  tailor's 
lodger,  and  somewhat  more.  Great,  however, 
was  Marion's  astonishment  and  anger,  on  her 
return,  to  find  her  own  door  open,  and  that  the 
same  men>  and  two  or  three  more  persons,  were 
searching  her  apartments  for  the  supposed 
criminal. .  Loudly  and  vehemently  vociferating 
against  those  who  had  ventured  <'to  dare  to 
break  open  her  door!"  and  vowing  that  her 
countryman,  Sir  Peter,  in  whom  Marion  had 
great  faith,  should  "  make  them  smart  for  their 
impudence,"  she  advanced. 

"  Your  door  ^tood  open,  Missus,"  returned 
the  man  who  seemed  the  leader ;  ^  and  though 
it  had  not,  I  should  have  felt  warranted  to  break 
it  open,  in  search  of  a  thief  concealed  from  jus- 
tice." 

**  Me  skug  a  thief,  ye  misleared  loon !"  re- 
torted Marion ;  *'  there  never  yet  was  thief  or 
liar  kenned  o'  my  kin  ;  and  the  Lintons  are  no 


just  of  yesterday :  but,  if  so  be  the  thief  is  kere, 
take  him  wi'  ye  in  gude's  name.  Is  he  i'  the 
garde-de-vin,  think  ye  ?"  cried  Marion,  tramp- 
ing  forward ;  "or  has  he  crept  up  the  lum ? 
whereabouts  is  he,  man  ?  Hae  ye  looked  be- 
low the  bed,  or  in  the  coal  scuttle  ? — ha  I  ha ! 
ha  I  but  ye  are  clever  ehields,  you  London 
police.  The  very  cat  is  laughin'  at  ye^**  oonti- 
nued  she,  in  bitter  derision. 

'*  Wherever  he  be,  I'll  swear  I  saw  the  swal- 
low tail  of  his  pea-green  coat  whisk  in  through 
your  door,  Missus ;  and  so  had  a  warrant  to  fol- 
low him/'  replied  the  officer. 

*'  Ye  saw  f  Ou,  man,  there's  been  glamour  in 
your  eyne.  If  he  whisked  up  here  through  my 
keyhole,  where  did  he  whisk  to  next  ?" 

"  Nay,  the  Devil  knows,"  returned  another  of 
the  baffled  men  ;  ^'  for  he  certainly  is  not  here, 
Dobbs." 

"  Na,  ye'U  better  examine  ray  thimble  and 
my  nutmeg-grater,  gentlemen,  before  ye  take 
your  departure,  since  ye  are  here ;  or  keek  into 
the  mustard-pot,"  continued  the  aggravating 
Scotswoman,  in  a  taunting  tone.  "  And  let  me 
tell  you,  sirs,  that  yours  is  the  first  visit  o'  the 
sort  my  house  was  ever  honoured  wl' ;  and  there 
will  be  news  o't. — Break  open  my  door,  indeed ! 
And  this  is  the  law  o'  England,  where  ilka  poor 
man's  house  is  his  eastle,  wi'  their  tale." 

The  man  who  had  led  the  idle  chase  again 
protested  that  Mistress  Marion's  door,  which 
she  had  left  on  the  latch,  was  found  wide  open ; 
and  that,  however  the  aforesaid  John  Grippes  or 
Cryppes  had  escaped,  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
seen  lo  enter  her  dwidling. 

"  Ye'U  threep  it  down  my  throat,  witt  ye  ?- 
retorted  the  indignant  matron,  more  and  more 
provoked.  "  If  he  entered,  he  mast  have  gone 
out  again ;  and  how  ?  There  is  not,  were  H 
but  a  moosehole,  open  to  that  roof,"  pointing 
upwards,  '*  that  is  not  grated  and  bolted.  I  ken 
you  Lon'oners'  tricks  ewer  weel,  not  to  have  op 
my  fences." 

<<  Nay,  the  woman  is  in  the  right,  Dobbs  ;  the 
fellow  could  not  have  come  up  here,"  said  the 
hawk-eyed,  hook-nosed  person,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wordy  tumult,  had  quietly  taken  note  of 
every  hole  and  crevice.  •*  Sorry  for  troubling 
you.  Missus,  but  our  duty.  The  chap  is  con. 
cerned  in  a  very  serious  offence  ;  for  far  less 
many  a  better  fellow  has  swung." 

''  Na,  it  will  surely  be  only  a  fonrteen  years' 
transportation  business,"  returned  Marion,  a 
little  shocked.  **  The  gallows  is  an  awfd  end- 
ing, even  for  a  hand-wailed  blackguard  like  Jack 
Cripps." 

"  Less  win  not  serve  the  turn,**  replied  the 
man.  "  In  my  country,  now,  oald  Irriand,  we 
make  less  of  the  matter  of  stealing  a  pretty  girl, 
though  she  has  a  fortune  ;  but  here"i 

''  Stealt  an  heiress  1  the  unhanged  villain  T 
screamed  Marion.  "  He  is  waur  than  Rob  Key, 
the  Highland  reiver.    But  wha  might  she  he  ?** 

And  the  officers,  as  a  propitiation  for  their 
precipitance,  gratified  Marion's  curiosity  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  ;  oonolndiiig  with  solemnly 
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assuring  hmt,  M  penoiii  well  qualified  to  judge^ 
that  if  the  sitter  happily  got  off  with  a  long  im- 
priaonment,  the  hroiher  could  not  fail  to  suffer 
death  for  the  capital  crime. 

"  It  it  no  joke  in  England^  MiatreM,  where 
noney  it  OTorything/'  taid  the  haillff,  "  meddling 
with  girlt  that  have  oath.  Had  Mlas  Btoclct 
been  a  poor,  pretty  Irith  latt,  the  chap,  if  she 
would  not  marry  him,  might  have  got  off  with  a 
Kren  yeare  In  the  hnlkt,  or  to ;  hut,  at  it  ity  he 
must  hang  by  the  neck  until  he  it  dead,  dead, 
dead ;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  hit  soul  1" 

^  Amen  !'*  ejaculated  Marion ;  and  started  at 
what  seemed  the  echo  of  her  words, — while  the 
poliossefgeant  at  once  looked  on  the  alert. 

^  By  the  Lord  Harry !  he  is  harboured  here 
itiU,"  cried  the  man  who  had  first  alleged  that 
Jack  had  entered  the  house,  springing  to  his 
feet.    "  Look  to  the  door,  men." 

The  door  was  made  fast ;  and  one  of  the  men 
phced  hit  back  against  it,  while  the  others  re- 
lumed the  search. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  tirt  ?"  cried  the  indig- 
nant mlttress  of  the  houte.  *'  Will  ye,  at  I  said 
before,  break  optSn  a  lone  woman't  door,  and 
then  threep  down  her  throat  that  the  vagabond 
ye  are  after -it  harboured  under  her  honest  roof, 
which  is  worse  insult  ?  Pack  off  with  you,  or  it 
nay  be  the  worse  fbr  ye.  I'm  no  without  friends, 
nor  aHhegether  unkent  to  your  masters.  Ye  have 
Marched  every  comer  o'  my  dwelling,  without  say* 
ing  wi'  your  leave  or  by  your  leave.  Will  not 
that  content  ye  ?  Surely  ye  must  be  but  ill  up 
to  your  thief-taking  trade,  or  ye  would  have  found 
the  rogue,  had  he  been  here.  But  look  into  the 
bird's  cage,  gentlemen,  ye  have  forgotten  that 
hidle.hole ;  tt  would  be  hard  to  miss  the  blood- 
money  for  lack  of  pains." 

^  Keep  •  civil  tongue,  mistress,"  replied  the 
chief  of  the  band ;  but  he  added  the  order  for 
retreat,  saying — *'  He  can't  have  got  out  on  the 
roof;  even  the  old  woman's  chimney  is  grated. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  child  of  two  years  old 
could  be  concealed  here." 

Oifering  those  apologies  to  Mistress  Marion 
which  she  disdained  to  receive,  the  men  retired ; 
and,  locking  her  door,  she  set  about  lighting  her 
fire,  while  addressing  her  cat,  she  alternately 
vented  her  indignation  at  the  myrmidons  of  jus- 
tice, and  speculated  upon  the  probability  of 
Jack  Cripps  being  hanged,  and  his  sister  sent  to 
the  treadmill  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  shades  of  evening  fell  ,*  Marion's  little  fire 
beamed  brightly  and  cosily ;  her  neat  crystal  oil- 
lamp  shed  its  beams  on  the  large-print  Bible,  over 
a  chapter  of  which  Marion's  eyes  habitually  tra- 
veiled,  night  and  morning,  wherever  her  wander- 
ing thoo^tt  might  be ;  and  Pusiie  purred  and 
blinked  in  that  delicious  mood — that  real  doioe 
Jkr  ni«nf»— which,  in  busy  England,  sick-nurses, 
watchmen,  and  oats,  alone,  truly  enjoy.  The  even- 
ing lecture,  which  breathed  of  mercy,  or,  perhaps, 
**  the  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast,"  the  milk 
of  human  kiadnetty  which,  if  In  the  lapte  of  time 
grown  somewhat  acrid,  still  lingered  in  Marion  s 
bosom,  disposed  her>  at  this  hour  of  self-commu- 


nion, to  thoughts  of  mercy  even  towards  Jack 
Cripps ;  and  she  said  aloud,  at  if  continuing  a 
train  of  rumination— 

'  *'  I'm  glad,  mawkin,  the  beagles  didna  rin 
down  the  bit  o'  carrion  within  our  bounds.  Bave 
us,  sirs!  but  the  black  gallows-tree  is  a  fell 
growth  o'  timmer  for  a  Christian  land.  E'en 
that  idle,  dandy  vagabond,  if  he  be  unfit  to  live^ 
is  surely  far  less  fit  to  die." 

The  cat,  to  whom,  this  was  apparently  ad. 
dressed,  at  this  moment  sprung  up  on  a  high 
table  or  dresser,  by  the  window,  mewing  fHght. 
fully,  and  betraying  the  most  violent  alarm ;  and 
then  threw  herself  down,  and  ran  bickering 
across  and  around  the  kitchen  fioor,  as  If  going 
mad. 

>'  What  de'il  ails  the  brute,"  cried  Marion, 
throwing  her  shoe  at  the  cat.  *'  This  is  like 
nane  o'  her  fits  o'  dafiln  when  the  wat  a  daft 
kitlin  langsyne.  She  has  surely  gane  gyte,  or 
seen  the  hangit  man's  ghaist.  •  .  .  Na,  she 
will  dash  hersel'  through  the  window  glass. 
There  is  something  the  matter  by  ordinar  wi' 
pussie  this  nicht."  In  vain  the  caressing  '*  puene, 
pussie,"  and  *'  cheet,  eheet,"  of  Marion  wooed 
her  favourite  to  her  lap.  The  cat,  violently  ex- 
cited, sprung  at  the  window,  spitting  and  swear- 
ing, as  angry  cat-lnnguage  is  interpreted  by 
the  Cockneys.  ''It's  some  cat-concert  on  the 
sclaites  ye're  after,  ye  cauterwauling  limmer : — yo 
maun  be  out,  maun  ye  ?"  and  as  Marion  angrily 
lifted  the  window,  out  went  pussie  with  a  tiger, 
springs  and  lighted  on  the  roof  of  the  meat-safe, 
where  she  scratched,  screamed,  and  tore  worse 
than  ever.  The  night  was  now  quite  dark,  but 
a  slanting  ray  of  Marion's  lamp  streamed  on  the 
Safe,  which,  by  some  strange  internal  impulse, 
swayed  round  on  its  hinges  to  the  window  sill. 
*'  Code  be  about  us !  the  de'il's  i'  the  Safe !" 
screamed  Marion,  dashing  it  back,  and  fixing  it 
to  its  moorings  by  the  iron  rod  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

"  Gad,  I  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces !"  whispered 
a  familiar  voice,  neither  of  earth  nor  air,  but 
somewhere  suspended  between  them ;  and  stout* 
hearted  and  ready-witted  as  Marion  was,  she  yet 
screamed  aloud  when  poor  Jack  Cripps,  venturing 
his  head  a  little  way  out  of  the  meat-safe,  in 
which  he  lay  snugly  coiled  up,  repeated— 
''  Dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  by  gad« 
For  Heaven's  sake,  old  woman,  let  me  into  the 
house,  and  I'll  make  it  well  worth  your  while. 
Are  the  hinge -bolts  strong?" 

"  There's  twa  words  to  a  bargain,  my  man,  a' 
the  world  over,"  replied  Marion,  suddenly  clos. 
ing  and  bolting  her  window,  and,  after  a  moment 
of  pause,  bursting  into  a  long  and  irrepressible 
fit  of  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  ad. 
venture.  "  Jack  i'  the  box,  pussie  1"  she  ex* 
claimed,  between  the  peals  of  laughter,  "  Jack 
i'  the  box.  That's  what  ye  were  sae  diverted 
wi',  my  bonny  leddy,  and  me  to  misdoubt  ye ;" 
and  Marion  again  cautiously  drew  up  a  bit  of  the 
sash,  holding  it  ready  however  to  bo  doted  ia 
a  twinkling. 

"  ForGod't  take,  woman,  if  ye  have  aDymerey/ 
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WM  wfaigpered  from  the  Safe,  ''  let  me  out  of  this 
demmed  hole :  my  life  is  in  danger  every  mo- 
ment :  I  will  be  choked." 

*'  I'll  no  say  your  airy,  roomy  bower  is  just  the 
securest  of  chaumers,  though  called  a  Safe.  But 
speak  laigh.  Od,  if  your  landlord,  the  tailor's 
lang  lugs  hear  ye? — and  little  passes  in  this 
boose  that  or<w  gets  no  an  inkling  of.  .  .  . 
And  to  twist  yourself  up  there,  a  grand  dandy 
beau,  like  the  reel  in  the  bottle,  and  cheat  the 
beagle's  keen  scent,  and  the  widdie  too ! — na, 
ye  are  a  clever  chield,  Mr  Cripps  ;  I  never  had 
half  so  high  an  opinion  o'  ye  before.  Pussie, 
pussie,  jump  in,  lass ;  its  a  freend  after  all  that 
has  frightened  ye,  and  nae  ghaist  yet" 

"Assist  me,  then,  for  mercy's  sake,"  whis- 
pered the  gentleman  in  duresse.  <'  I  have  it  in 
mj  power  to  requite  you.  I  am  momently  in 
peril  of  being  precipitated  headlong  to  the 
ground ;  and  1  have  information  at  this  moment 
in  my  possession  for  which  Miss  Hamilton  and 
Charles  Herbert,  or  any  friend  of  their's,  would 
give  a  fortune.  It  is  worth  one  to  them ;  it  is  ; 
'pon  my  honour  it  is!  I  counted  on  making 
something  handsome  by  their  gratitude — you 
shall  have  all — ^thousands.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
open  the  window,  and  give  me  something  to  hold 
by,'  in  case  of  the  worst,  while  you  pull  the  Safe 
round." 

"  Hooly,  freend  ! — hooly  !  Fair  and  softly 
gaes  far.  I'll  no  uphold  that  your  present  do- 
micile is  just  so  secure  or  grand  as  Mr  Shuffle- 
ton's  best  or  even  second  drawing-room  ;  but  .it 
has  its  advantages;  audit  was  o'  yourain  choos- 
ing. I'm  sure  I  ne'er  boded  it  on  you.  As  safe 
it  is  as  the  end  of  a  tenpenny  tow,  ony  way ;  and 
as  hearkeners  seldom  hear  a  good  tale  o'  them, 
selves,  I  reckon  ye  heard,  short  syne,  of  your 
likelihood  to  succeed  right  speedily  to  that  heir- 
ship." 

Whatever  might  be  the  real  feelings  of  the 
tortured  prisoner,  he  durst  not  give  them  vent. 
He  w'as  indeed  in  the  most  unpleasant  though 
original  dilemma  in  which  an  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman has  probably  ever  been  placed. 

"  Will  you  keep  me  here  all  night  ?"  groaned 
Jack  piteously,  who  durst  not  move,  lest  motion 
had  loosened  the  fastenings  of  his  eyry. 

*'  Why,  'deed  I  cannot  say,"  returned  Marion, 
gravely  and  deliberately.  She  ]bad  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  her  roomy  meat-safe, 
and  its  capacity  of  sustaining  many  more  stones 
than  Jack  weighed ;  and  she  also  felt  a  strange 
delight  in  tormenting  him,  besides  entertaining 
a  vague  scheme  of  compelling  him  to  pay  a  hand- 
some ransom  in  justice  to  Violet  for  his  liberty. 

''  But  for  any  sake  keep  still,"  she  continued, 
persisting  in  the  same  strain,  ''  and  no'  try  the 
hooks  ower  muckle.  I  hope  it  will  no'  be  a  very 
windy  night ;  for  I  have  kenned  your  airy  cabin 
rock  in  a  storm  like  a  boat  in  a  rough  sea." 

^^  If  I  could  get  hold  of  the  wretch's  demmed 
cat,"  thought  Jack,  considering  of  a  hostage,  and 
putting  forth  his  long  fingers  towards  the  roof  of 
his  cage,  where  pussie  still  sat,  though  now  more 
quietly. 


''  Ye  villain,  keep  hands  off  pnssie,  or  Fll  be 
the  death  o'  ye  !  Next  to  Miss  Violet  hersel',  I 
like  poor  |[iussie ;  and  she's,  now-a-days,  about  a' 
I  hae  to  like." 

"  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  her  whiskers, 
chawming  creature,"  whispered  Jack,  cordially 
wishing  both  mistress  and  pet  at  the  deuce. 

"  I'm  fully  sensible  o'  your  great  regard  and 
respect  for  my  cat,  myself,  and  my  country," 
returned  Marion,  in  a  low,  ironical  tone.  *'  So,  as 
a  preliminary  to  our  farther  treaty,  ye'll  just  lie 
quiet  till  she  jump  in  ;  or,  by  my  forebears'  soul  f 
I  will  put  a  sneck  before  your  nose,  till  I  can  make 
ye  ower  to  them  that  has  the  best  right  to  ye ! 
But  pussie  in  fairly,  I  shall  hear  what  <you  have 
to  say  anent  the  matters  of  a  certain  young  leddy ; 
and,  if  ye  play  fair,  ye  shall  not  rue  it." 

Willingly  would  Jack  have  seised  the  furred 
hostage  in  the  spring  to  which  her  mistress, 
cautiously  and  fully  opening  the  window,  invited 
her;  but  he  exercised  a  wise  forbearance;  the 
cat  bounded  in,  and  Marion  as  nimbly  drew  down 
and  bolted  her  sash,  and  opened  an  upper  pane, 
which  was  fitted  as  a  ventilator  to  her  attic  abode. 

f'  Now  we  are  in  a  condition  to  parley,"  aaid 
Marion,  through  this  new  medium ;  ''  and  your 
neck,  remember,  young  man,  is  in  the  one  scale, 
and  Miss  Violet  or  Mr  Charles  Herbert's  relief 
'from  that  villanous  law-process  raised  by  you 
and  your  father  in  the  other.  That,  in  the  first 
place,  must  be  ended,  under  hand  and  seal,  be- 
fore  another  word  is  said  of  your  deliverance." 

''  tvood  God,  ma'am,  how  can  I  do  aught  while 
here,"  groaned  Jack. 

<'  Whisht !  Your  landlord,  the  taiior,  below, 
who  sleeps  wi'  his  lugs  open,  will  hear  ye  ;  and 
see,  then,  what  ye  have  to  expect  from  him ; 
while  Mr  Stocks,  on  a'  the  walls  o'  Lun'on^  offers 
a  round  £100  for  your  apprehension^  and  the 
Government  another.  'Deed  they  are  aye  lavish 
eneuch  o'  ither  folk's  siller.  Bat  ye  can  scribble 
bravely  where  ye  are  all  that  is  needed.  Daiylight 
will  soon  be  in.  I'll  hand  ye  ower  an  inkhom  and 
a  bit  paper  on  the  end  of  a  firoHBhovel,  and  ye'll 
write  it  a'  fairly  down.  Nothing  like  Uack  and 
white  in  business." 

'<  Surely  you  will  not  keep  me  here  all  night  T 
wailed  Jack,  pathetically.    "  I'll  suffocate." 

"  Ye'll  choke  ? — never  a  fear  o'  ye  ;  there's 
plenty  o'  good  free  air  about  ye.  I  have  keepit 
a  pig  or  a  Christmas  goose  there  fresh  and  caller 
for  three  weeks  at  a  time  ere  noo." 

And  Marion  was  seized  with  anotlier  fit  of 
provoking  laughter  at  Jack's  plaintive  tones  and 
her  own  wit,  ere  she  resumed, 

"  Keep  ye  all  nicht !  My  certy !  I  ese  little 
to  hinder  ye  from  being  my  boarder  for  a  month 
to  come.  Some  folk  never  ken  when  they  are  in 
gude  quarters.  But  say  your  prayers,  and  take 
a  nap ;  I'se  uphold  nothing  comes  ower  ye,  if 
ye  dinna  kick  and  fling  about.  But  make  up 
your  mind  to  make  a  clean  breast  o*t,  and  re- 
deem your  captivity ;  for,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner, 
out  o'  that  ye'll  no  come  till  I  get  justice  o'  ye, 
and  maybe  a  thought  mair." 

(TV)  he  continued.)' 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


PAST  VI. 

Thb  firsi  compotitions  of  Banthftin  that  ever 
ippeared  in  prints  were  twe  letters  in  the  6a. 
zeteefj  written  when  he  was  about  twenty-three 
rears  old,  and  signed  Iremeus,  from  I  rene,  (peace.) 
Tliejr  were  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had 
been  the  object  of  several  violent  and  undeserved 
attacks.  It  had  even  been  proposed  to  hang 
him ;  and  the  conduct  of  Alfred,  who  is  said  to 
have  hanged  forty  judges,  was  quoted  in  terms 
of  strong  approval. 

Talking  of  these  letters  to  Bentham,  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
theie  his  first  attempts ;  "  but  who  knows  where 
to  fiad  them  ?"  said  he.  "  In  the  museum  they 
are  not.  Are  they  in  the  King's  library  f  Pos- 
sibly— there  is  always  a  possibility— ^they  may 
be  at  the  Home  Office.  Newspapers  ought  to 
be  there  from  the  beginning  of  time.  I  should 
like  to  ask  myself  now,  if  they  were  well  writ- 
ten ;  for,  in  those  days,  composition  was  incon- 
ceivably difficult.  I  often  commenced  a  sen- 
tence which  I  could  not  complete.  I  began  to 
vrite  fragments  on  blotting  paper,  and  left 
them  to  be  filled  hiereafter,  in  happier  vein.  By 
hard  labour,  I  subjugated  difficulties ;  and  my 
example  will  shew  what  hard  labour  will  accom- 
plish. I  ahould  be  glad  to  see  my  earliest  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  latest  compoaition  of  my 
life.  I  naed  to  put  scraps  into  drawers,  so  that 
I  could  tamble  them  over  and  over ;  to  margin- 
alize and  make  notes  on  eards,  which  I  could 
shuffle  about :  but,  at  last,  I  took  to  arranging 
my  thoughts.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  shift- 
ing my  papers  from  shelf  to  shelf ;  and  well  re- 
member, when  at  Bowood,  where  I  stayed  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time^  that  Lord  Shelburne 
took  Minister  Pitt  to  see  the  strange  way  in 
vhich  1  worked,  and  arranged  the  many  details  of 
a  complicated  subject." 

1  have  found  many  of  these  disjecta  membra 
among  his  papers,  and  they  shew  the  extraordi- 
nary attenCioD  and  oare  which  he  gave  to  his 
early  writings :  thoughts  expressed  imperfectly 
and  confusedly,  are  often  worked  out  into  sen. 
tences  of  great  eimpllclty  and  beauty.  What- 
•ver  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  later  composi- 
tions of  Benthara,  it  haa  never  been  denied  that 
the  style  of  his  first  productions  is  most  remark- 
able for  its  terseness,  appropriateness,  and  polish. 
In  after  life^  he  sacrificed  everything  to  precision: 
he  thought  the  first  duty  of  a  writer  was  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  meaning :  he  invented  words, 
many  of  them  admirable  ones,  whenever  he  found 
none  existing  in  the  language  which  exactly  re- 
presented the  idea  he  wished  to  convey ;  such  as, 
maximise,  minimize,  international,  forthcoming- 
nets,  codification^  and  others,  upon  which  he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  in  his  less  experi- 
enced days.    His  Auto- Icon  may  be  considered 
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his  last  composition,  and  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  fragment  on  Oovernmenty 
in  every  characteristic  (except  intellectual 
power)  by  which  one  production  can  be  distin- 
guished from  another.  Many  of  Bentham's 
youthful  compositions  are  headed  Crit.  Jer.Crinu, 
meaning  Jeremy's  Criticisms  on  the  Criminal 
Laws ;  and  they  consist,  principally,  of  severe 
remarks  on  the  various  contradictory  and  absurd 
decrees  respecting  felony  and  other  offences. 
These  papers  were  generally  placed  in  a  drawer, 
turned  over,  criticized,  corrected,  altered,  and 
amended,  from  time  to  time ;  then  marginalized, 
and  afterwards  set  in  order. 

His  usage  was  to  keep  every  separate  branch 
of  a  topic  on  a  separate  paper,  which  he  could  thus 
conveniently  dispose  of  in  its  fit  place. 

His  rules  for  composition  he  afterwards  coa* 
densed  in  the  following  verses ; — Nomography ; 
1828,  February  3d. 

Esdem  Katura,  eadem  Nomendatora. 

RULE. 

*'  For  thouf  hts  the  same,  the  tame  the  words  should  be ; ' 
Where  differ  thoughts,  words  different  let  us  tee.*' 

REASON* 

<<  S:imenes8  of  thought,  samenesa  of  words  attests  $ 
•  ...•* 

Take  that  half  verse,  then  add  who  will  what  rests.** 

I  find  scattered  over  fragments  of  blotting  paper, 
sentences  almost  illegible,  but  which  record  the 
thought  of  the  moment  in  some  emphatic  form. 
I  will  give  a  few  examples  :— 

"  When  will  men  cease  beholding  in  Almighty 
Benevolence  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  (to  no  assign* 
able  end)  commands  them  to  be  wretched  ?" 

''  Why  should  the  names  of  Religion  and  Mor. 
ality  be  employed  for  purposes  by  which,  if  ao« 
complished,  Religion  and  Morality  must  suffer  ?** 

''They  will  be  cautious  ere  they  represent 
Religion  to  be  that  noxious  thing  which  magis- 
trates should  proscribe." 

"  The  grand  catastrophe  of  our  sacred  history 
is  itself  an  act  of  the  most  illustrious  suicide." 

I  find,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bentham's  father, 
(dated  1773,)  ''Verses  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
Oxford,"  on  the  report  of  a  design  to  make  bar- 
racks for  recruits  of  the  building  in  St  James' 
Park,  adjoining  to  the  garden  of  Jeremiah  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.,  in  which  is  erected  a  temple  to  the 
memory  of  Milton,  whose  estate  it  was,  and 
where  he  lived  when  he  wrote  his  immortal  poem 
of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

"  Peace  to  these  shades  !  where  once  our  Milton  trod^- 

Where  yet  his  spirit  reigns,  a  guardian  God  ! 

Far  off  let  Mars  his  crimson  standard  rear — 

Dirint  poetic  peace  inhabits  here. 

Where  hireling  troops,  with  wanton  license  stray, 

Milton's  free  spirit  would  disdain  to  stay. 

Hence  then,  stern  God  I  and  other  mansions  choose : 

Be  these  reserred  for  MUton  and  the  Mose  !" 

No  doubt  Bentham  was  the  author  of  these 
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lines  ;  the  adjoining  of  the  barracks  to  his  her. 
mitage  troubled  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His 
studies  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cries 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  flogged  in  the  barrack- 
yard  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  horror  of  that  most 
unnecessary  penal  ty^  whose  infliction  was  so  fre- 
quently called  to  his  mind  by  the  sufferings  of 
its  victims. 

When  Bentham  published  the  "  Fragment  on 
Government^"  it  was  his  earnest  desire  not  to 
be  known  as  the  author :  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  father's  making  the  fact  known : — 

"  The  secret  which  well-grounded  diffidence, 
in  conjunction  with  personal  ambition,  might  fur 
I  know  not  what  length  of  time  have  kept  in. 
violate,  received,  from  paternal  weakness,  a  pre- 
mature disclosure.  In  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  and  till  I  had  reached  my  fourteenth  year, 
my  father  had  been  a  sort  of  person  that  was, 
in  those  days,  styled  an  attorney ;  an  appella. 
tion  whichj  for  some  years,  has  nearly  been  dis- 
carded for  that  of  solicitor.  1  had  been  designed 
by  him  for  the  situation  now  occupied  by  the 
Lord  of  Doubts,  (Lord  Eldon.)  To  afford  me  a 
prospect  of  it,  and  a  relish  for  it,  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  Lord  (clarendon  8  memoirs  of  his  own 
life^  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  work  into 
my  hands.  Not  many  months,  however,  had 
elapsed,  when  accident  threw  in  my  way  a  pub- 
lication which,  had  my  disposition  been  as  well 
as  it  was  ill  suited  to  any  such  career,  might 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  my  entrance  on  it.  The 
memoirs  of  the  once  celebrated  courtezan  Teresia 
Constantia  Phillips,*  had  just  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  were  originally  delivered  out  through 
a  wicket  in  the  door  of  a  residence  which,  some 
years  afterwards,  became  my  father's,  and  is  now 
mine.  In  a  life  of  Paul  Whitehead,  whom  Mr 
Southey  numbers  among  his  predecessors,  I  re- 
member reading,  that  it  was  by  the  earlier  lau- 
reate's hand  that  the  materials,  furnished  by  the 
lady,  were  put  together  for  the  press.  That 
part  of  her  adventures,  which  had  the  field  of 
judicature  for  their  theatre,  was  the  part  that 
principally  engaged  my  notice.  It  was  the 
first,  and  not  the  least  effective,  in  the  train  of 
causes  in  which  the  works  by  which  my  name  is 
most  known  had  their  origin.  From  my  earliest 
days,  it  had  been  my  father's  custom,  and,  not 
improbably,  his  policy,  to  keep  out  of  my  reach 
all  literary  works  from  which  instruction  might 
be  apprehended.  Till  my  eleventh  year,  that 
purpose,  if  such  it  was,  had  been  pretty  well 
answered  by  the  result ;  but  that  year  produced 
a  country  visit  to  the  house  of  a  distant  friend ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  whilst  the  father  was 
amusing  himself,  the  instrument  of  seduction  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  son. 

"  For  some  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
Fragment,  I  had  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 

*  Sbs  amaand  ne  wealth  by  her  courtezaoship.  She 
was  engaf  ed  in  a  Mrions  lawonit  with  her  hiiiband,  and 
lived  in  the  house  (afterwards  occupied  by  Bentham)  in 
Qneen  Square  Place,  for  protection,  it  being  to  the  neigh- 
boprbood  of  the  CourtSt 


lost  child :  despair  had  succeeded  to  the  fond 
hopes  which  something  of  prematurity  in  my 
progress  had  inspired.  On  my  being  called  to 
the  bar,  I  found  a  cause  or  two  at  nurse  for 
me :  my  first  thought  was  how  to  put  them  to 
death  ;  and  the  endeavours  were  not,  I  believe, 
altogether  without  success.  Not  long  after,  a 
case  was  brought  to  me  for  my  opinion.  1  ran- 
sacked all  the  codes.  My  opinion  was  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  codes ;  but  it  was  wrong,,  accord- 
ing to  a  manuscript  unseen  by  me,  and  inacces- 
sible to  me;  a  MS.  containing  the  report  of  I 
know  not  what  opinion,  said  to  have  been  deli- 
vered before  I  was  born,  and  locked  up,  as  usual, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  kept  back,  or  produced 
according  as  occasion  served.  This  incident,  the 
forerunner  of  so  many  others,  added  its  fuel  to 
the  flame  which  Constantia  had  lighted  up.  I 
went  to  the  bar  as  the  bear  to  the  stake ;  I  went 
astray  this  way  and  that  way.  The  region  of 
chemistry,  amongst  other  foreign  fields,  was  one 
in  which  1  wandered.  I  incurred  the  anathema 
which,  without  my  knowledge,  had  been  pro- 
nounced  against  me,  and  against  all  who  dared 
presume  to  accompany  me  or  follow  me  in  my 
wayward  course.  1  walked  erect  in  all  those 
regions  in  which  prostration  of  underatanding 
and  will,  had,  with  such  successful  suit,  and  sock 
illustriously  consecrated  authority,  been  pee- 
seribed. 

"  My  optics  were  to  such  a  degree  distorted, 
that,  to  my  eyes,  the  imperfections  of  the  phan- 
tom rule  of  action  seemed  only  errors  calling  lor 
an  easy  remedy.  I  had  not  learned  how  far  Ukv 
served  as  sources  of  wealth,  power,  and  iaeti- 
tious  dignity.  But  hunger  compelled  my  appear- 
ance at  my  father's  table :  the  character  1  ap- 
peared in  was  that  of  a  lost  child ;  a  character 
very  different  from  that  of  a  spoilt  one.  The 
table  cleared,  solitude  seemed  always  pn£mMe 
to  any  company  I  could  look  to  see  at  the  tea- 
table.  I  was  seen  by  none  of  his  visiters:  he 
knew  not  what  to  say  of  me:  my  life 
source  of  shame  to  him ;  and  that  sentiment 
not  concealed  from  me. 

"  Having,  insensibly,  fallen  into  the  tone  of 
confession,  time  warns  me  it  should  be  doeed.  I 
had  contracted— oh,  horrible!  that  unnatural, 
and,  at  that  time,  almost  unexampled  appetite 
— the  love  of  innovation. 

<'  In  my  anxiety  to  soothe  the  paternal  euffer- 
ings,  ere  yet  the  'Fragment  on  Government*  had 
issued  from  the  press,  I  could  not  ooneeal  the 
little  attempt  I  had  made  to  raise  myself  out  of 
that  obscurity  which,  while  on  mjraelf  it  sat 
lightly,  was  to  him  so  unendurable.  He  would 
thereby  see  that  my  mind  had  not  been  totally  ab. 
stracted  from  the  country  so  rich  in  gold  mines, 
though  so  unknown  in  the  golden  age*  I  saw 
the  use  of  secrecy :  I  aolicited  at  his  hands;,  net 
without  earnestness,  a  correspondent  proouse, 
and  obtained  it.  My  father,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  was  not  among  the  last  to  whom  the 
sensation  produced  by  it  was  perceptible*  One 
day,  as  I  was  at  my  chambers,  a  neighbour  and 
friend  of  hiS;  whom  I  had  nerer  beifora 
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called  to  offer  me  his  coDgratulations.  Struck 
all  of  a  heap  with  the  unexpected  charge,  pene- 
trated  with  that  abhorrence  for  falsehood  which 
I  had  imbibed  from  earliest  infancy,  I  sought 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  evasion^  and  found  none. 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  My 
Goanftenaace  could  not  but  have  betrayed  the 
strongest  sjrmptoms  of  the  confusion  under  which 
I  laboured  :  the  countenance  of  a  guilty  criminal 
charged  on  the  sudden  with  the  blackest  crime 
could  not  have  betrayed  more.  Blushing  in  the 
female  sex  is  not  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 
Blushing  in  the  male  sex  is  too  frequently  and 
constantly  regarded  as  a  proof  of  guiltiness :  it 
is  a  proof  of  sensibility  and  fear  of  disrepute,  by 
whatever  incident  called  forth ;  but,  except  in 
so  far  as  fear  of  being  thought  guilty  is  proof  of 
giiilt,  it  affords  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
oi'ject,  by  the  idea  of  which  the  apprehension  is 
excited. 

^'  1  remember  the  time  when  my  almost  infant 
face  used  to  bum  when,  in  the  carriage  with  my 
father  and  mother,  I  passed  a  wall  on  which  were 
any  of  those  scrawls  which,  in  those  days,  were 
so  frequent,  and  in  these  more  polished  days  so 
rare-^-^flcrawls  of  which  it  was  surely  no  fault  of 
mine  that  the  import  was  unknown  to  me.  The 
only  instance  in  which  I  recollect  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation comparable  to  that  experienced  by  me 
vhen  taxed  with  having  given  birth  to  the 
literary  foundling,  was  one  in  which  I  not  only 
had  not  done  any  such  scandalous  act  as  the  joke 
imputed  to  me,  but  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
entertained  any  serious  belief  that  I  either  then 
was  or  could  have  been  suspected  of  it.  Finding 
that  my  cheeks  had  been  regarded  as  affording 
conclusive  evidence  of  what  my  tongue  had  en- 
deavoured to  conceal ;  understanding,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  tormentor,  that  direct  evidence  of 
the  affirmative  had  been  received  by  him  from  a 
quarter  superior  to  all  suspicion — a  quarter  that 
waa  Bttspicion-proof — I  ceased  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  and  received,  as  composedly  as  I  could, 
the  unwelcome  compliment.  The  eagerness  to 
obtain  some  little  alleviation  under  so  long  a 
course  of  suffering,  had,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
it  was  but  too  plain,  shut  the  door  of  my  father  s 
memory  against  the  plighted  promise. 

^  Of  repentance  for  this  weakness^  there  was 
soon  but  too  much  cause:  no  sooner  had  the 
images  of  the  illustrious  reported  father  vanished 
—no  sooner  waa  it  known  that  the  bantling  was 
the  offspring  of  somebody  known  to  nobody,  than 
the  rate  of  sale  underwent  a  sensible  diminution* 
More  than  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  weeks,  had, 
iodeed,  not  elapsed^  when  I  understood  from  the 
bookseller  that  no  copies  of  the  work  were  in 
bis  warehouse ;  somehow  or  other,  however,  no 
direct  application  for  a  fresh  edition  was  at  the 
same  time  made  ;  and  afterwards  I  heard,  though 
still  by  accident,  that  a  parcel,  which,  by  accident, 
bad  been  mislaid,  had  been  found.  Besides  the 
obscurity  of  the  author,  one  cause,  perhaps,  of 
the  non.desire,  may  be  found  in  the  re-impres. 
sion  which  the  work  had  received  in  Dublin. 
Se-imprtssion  i»  a  circumitaoce  whicb^  having 


in  those  days  been  stamped  with  the  name  of 
piracy,  has,  since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms^ 
been  at  an  end. 

*'  It  seems  not  easy  to  say  in  what  degree  the  cur- 
rency received  by  the  Letters  of  Junius  may  have 
been  indebted  to  that  secrecy,  which,  after  such 
multiplied  and  still  renewed  endeavours  to  pene- 
trate into  it,  has  still  remained  impenetrable.  That, 
under  equal  concealment,  the  Fragment  should 
have  received  a  degree  of  currency  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  but  it  might  have  received  a  cur- 
rency; not  a  quarter,  not  perhaps  a  tenth,  so  great 
as  Junius'  Letters,  and  still  have  received  one 
much  more  extensive  than  it  has  actually  ex. 
perienced." 

The  "  Fragment  on  Government"  was  seen  by 
nobody  before  it  was  published.  Five  hundred 
copies  of  it  were  printed.  It  was  ascribed  to 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  day:  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Ashburton. 
It  was  the  means  of  introducing  Bentham  to 
Lord  Shelburne ;  but  it  brought  no  profit,  what- 
ever it  may  have  brought  of  fame.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  only  attack  upon  Blackstone  writ- 
ten by  Bentham.  He  wrote  a ''  Comment  on  the 
Commentaries,"  and  ''Castrations  to  the  Com- 
ment on  the  Commentaries;  being  the  Third 
Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  that  work  pub- 
lished, as  it  might  have  been ;"  but,  apprehensive 
of  prosecution,  the  work  was  never  printed.  The 
latter  work  is  a  bitter  animadversion  on  Black- 
stone,  principally  on  account  of  his  defence  of 
the  Jewish  law.  Bentham  introduces  the  volume 
with  a  declaration  that  he  will  never  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  authorship.  He  justifies 
Burke  for  refusing,  though  sorely  pressed,  to 
declare  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the  Letters  of 
Junius.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  there 
are  only  two  cases  where  the  public  |has  a  right 
to  call  upon  an  anonymous  author  to  produce 
himself.  First,  where  he  is  accused  of  being  the 
magnifier  of  his  own  works ;  and,  second,  where 
he  depreciates  the  reputation  of  another  by  the 
allegation  of  specific  facts: — in  the  first  case,  from 
a  regard  to  his  own  honour :  in  the  second,  out  of 
regard  to  the  justice  due  to  others  H  e  denies,  in 
all  other  cases,  the  right  of  any  man  to  inquire 
of  any  other  man  whether  he  be  responsible  for 
an  anonymous  book,  and  especially  while  our 
libel  laws  exist  as  they  are.  He  asserts  that  an 
author  is  entitled  to  pre-suppose  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  an  inquirer,  and  to  answer  the 
inquirer  thus : — "  Do  you  think  if  I  were  such 
a  villain  (as  you  would  call  me)  to  write  this 
book,  that  I  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  you 
so,  in  order  to  give  you,  and  those  who  think 
with  you,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  punished  ?" 

The  "  Fragment  on  Government"  appears  to 
have  called  down  upon  Bentham  not  a  fewanathe* 
mas.  His  opinions,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
were  violently  attacked,  and  much  of  the  scepti- 
cal ribaldry  of  the  day  was  attributed  to  him. 
Among  other  works,  a  volume,  entitled,  *'  The 
White  Bull,"  reapecting  which  I  find  the  follow- 

g  diBclaimer*-«bviottriy  intended  for  publica* 
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tion^  but  not  published)  M  far  as  mj  knowledge 
goes:-— 

"  I  have  given  too  much  offence  to  many  well 
disposed  persons,  not  to  expect  to  be  charged 
with  offences.  The  industry  ordinary  upon  these 
occasions,  has  raked  up  an  accusation  against  me. 
It  is  now  about  --^  years^  as  I  obserre  by  the . 
title-page,  that  an  obscene  J9U  d*  esprit  made 
its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  "  The  White 
Bull/'  attributed  to  Mr  Voltaire  ;  a  translation, 
with  a  preface  by  the  translator.  I  shall  not 
wonder  to  find  myself  charged,  by  the  zeal  of 
these  '  persons,  with  every  book  published 

within  a  certain  time,  that  happens  to  be  obnoxi- 
ous, and  to  have  no  owner.  With  respect  to  this 
l)ublication  in  particular,  I  am  happy  enough  to 
be  able  to  plead  not  guilty,  and  to  say,  with 
truth,  that  I  am  not  the  author.  I  have  read  it, 
however,  not  altogether  without  timusement; 
but  mixed,  here  and  there,  with  sentiments  of 
which  my  accusers  would  not  fail,  I  suppose,  to 
make  an  earnest,  pompous,  and  pathetic  display, 
I  might  here  launch  out  into  a  grief  of  griefs : 
nothing  were  more  easy.  But  what  sentiments 
of  piety  I  feel,  I  choose  rather  to  demonstrate 
by  less  equivocal  marks  than  a  strain  of  declama- 
tion, which  can  tend  only  to  bring  into  notice  an 
obscene  piece  of  Grub  Street  manufaoture,  which, 
hitherto,  neither  has  had,  nor,  if  the  author  will 
excuse  my  saying  so,  deserves  to  have  any  regard. 
My  humble,  but  assiduous,  labours,  which  I  hope 
will  not  cease  but  with  my  life,  I  desire  to  be 
engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country.  This  is 
the  piety  of  which  it  is  important  to  mankind 
to  find  proofs  in  their  neighbours.  The  other 
sort  is  between  God  and  me ;  of  which  it  were 
idle  and  useless  for  any  man  to  demand  a  public 
account  of  me,  or  for  me  to  give  it.  For  my 
opinions,  I  refer  to  such  writings  as  are  mine ; 
for  the  effiects  and  tendency  of  these  opinions,  to 
my  life  and  actions.  If  these  gentlemen  have 
aught  to  object  to  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
let  them  produce  it  to  the  public,  if  they  think 
it  decent  to  trouble  the  public  about  a  person  so 
little  worth  its  notice.  So  that  it  be  to  the 
public,  that  I  may  know  and  answer  it ;  far  from 
complaining,  I  shall  thank  them,  and  will  wave 
every  advantage  the  law  would  give  me. 

''  As  to  publications,  all  I  shall  say  I  have  said 
already.  They  may  compliment  me  with  all  the 
produce  of  Paternoster  Row,  ere  I  shall  take 
any  further  notice:  there  is  neither  end  to  it 
nor  use." 

Of  the  uncomfortable  state  of  his  mind  while 
living  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bentham  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :-~ 

''I  never  pleaded  in  public.  I  have  just 
opened  a  bill  two  or  three  times,  saying  a  few 
words  for  form.  When  I  had  obtained  my  fa- 
ther's leave  to  give  it  up,  I  heard  that  the  bills 
were  admired.  My  father  was  always  out  of 
spirits  for  my  want  of  success,  and  talked  of  in^ 
viting  attorneys  to  his  house ;  but  the  cost  of  en- 
tertaining them  alarmed  him. 

<'  I  WM,  indeed,  grossly  ignorant.  Instead  of 
pursuing  any  sound  studies^  or  reading  any  modem 


books  of  law,  I  was  set  to  read  old  trash  of  the 
17th  century ;  and  I  looked  up  to  the  huge  moun- 
tain of  law  in  despair.  I  can  now  look  down  up- 
on it  from  the  heights  of  ut^ity. 

"  Chemistry  aomewhat  consoled  me.  I  spent 
half-a. guinea  on  a  quantity  of  phials,  and  hid 
them  in  a  closet,  in  which  I  surreptiUonsly  msde 
a  hole  to  let  in  a  little  light.  But  mine  was 
truly  a  miserable  life.  I  had  been  taken  notice 
of  by  the  great,  when  a  little  boy  at  Westminster 
School ;  for  I  was  an  object  of  praise  from  the 
earliest  time  of  which  I  have  any  recoUeetion. 
That  filled  me  with  ambition.  But  I  met  with  all 
sorts  of  rebukes  and  disappointments  tUl  I  wss 
asked  to  Bowood.  I  was  a  gourm&nd,  too ;  and 
my  father  s  table  was  a  wretched  one.  They 
always  committed  the  vulgar  folly  of  urging  and 
urging  everybody  to  eat,  especially  when  there 
was  anything  particularly  nice  ;  an  evident  sign 
that  things  particularly  nice  were  particularly 
rare." 

What  follows  was  written  in  1823,  and  exhibits 
the  strange  contrast  between  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  young  enthusiast,  communicating  to  the 
world  his  great  discovery,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
perienced old  man,  who  had  discovered  that  the 
causes  of  evil  lie  deeply  rooted  in  onr  social  or. 
ganitation. 

'■  The  reader  cannot  have  gone  through  the  first 
sentence  in  the  Fragment  without  having  seen 
the  passion  that  gave  rise  to  it — ^the  passion  for 
improvement :  I  mean  in  those  shapes  in  parti- 
cular in  which  the  lot  of  mankind  is  meliorated 
by  it^*a  passion  which  has  been  rekindled  by 
recent  incidents^  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
tinguished but  with  life:  a  panion  for  im- 
provement in  every  line  ;  but  more  particularly 
in  the  most  important  of  all  lines,  the  line  of  go- 
vernment. At  an  age  a  few  montha  befbre  or 
after  seven  years,  the  first  embers  of  it  were 
kindled  by  Telemachus.  By  an  early  pamphlet  of 
Priestly's,  the  date  of  which  has  fled  from  my 
recollection,  light  was  added  to  the  warmth«  la 
the  phrase, '  the  greatest  happineaa  of  the  great- 
est number,'  I  then  saw  delineated,  for  the  first 
time,  a  plain  as  well  as  a  true  standard  for  what- 
ever is  right  or  wrong,  useful,  useleea,  or  mis- 
chievous in  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field 
of  morals  or  of  politics.  It  was,  I  think,  in  my 
twenty-second  year,  that  I  saw  in  it  the  fbojida. 
tion  of  what  seemed  to  me  the  only  correct  and 
instructive  encyclopedical  arrangement**-*  map 
or  chart  of  the  field  of  thought  and  acUon  :  it  is 
the  same  map  which  stands  in  the  work  intituled 
'  Chrestomathia.*  I  felt  the  sensation  of  Archi- 
modes  when  I  committed  the  first  rough  and  is- 
perfect  outline  to  one  side  of  a  half*Aeet  of 
paper;  which,  not  entirely  useless,  served,  I  hope, 
to  help  to  kindle  a  more  substantial  flame. 

''No  sooner  had  my  farthing  candle  been 
taken  out  of  the  bushel,  than  1  looked  lor  the 
descent  of  torches  to  it  from  the  highest  reginiis : 
my  imagination  presented  to  my  view  torehes 
descending  in  crowds  to  borrow  its  fiie.  Of  dis- 
position, in  the  midst  of  such  excellence,  with 
which^  as  all  pens  and  all  voicea  oottcotred  in 
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atraring  me,  I  was  so  abundantly  encompaased, 
I  could  not  au^ect  any  deficiency ;  for,  clearing 
away  the  imperfections  which  still  remained  in 
Gorernment,  all  that  was  wanting  was  a  few  of 
those  lighU  which,  I  could  not  tell  how,  had 
Happened  to  take  my  mind  for  their  first  yisit- 
iog'-place. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to  the  truth. 
Instead  of  the  universal  sympathy,  of  which  I 
kad  expected  to  see  these  graspings  after  im- 
provement  productive  in  those  higher  regions, 
universal  antipathy — antipathy  on  the  part  of 
ail  parties — ^was  the  result :  proofs  of  the  fact 
came  in  upon  me  one  after  another ;  but  sixty 
jem  had  rolled  over  my  head  before  1  had  at- 
toinedto  anything  like  a  clear  perception  of  the 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  while  everything  of 
mine,  which  I  had  ever  set  any  value  on  myself, 
remained  an  object  of  antipathy,  I  found  myself 
in  those  same  elevated  regions,  though  not  so 
early  as  I  had  expected,  an  object  of  sympathy. 
All  this  while,  fruito  so  opposite  in  their  nature 
—the  bitter  and  the  sweet— had  in  my  talents, 
luch  as  they  were,  the  common  cause :  the  anti- 
pathy in  the  direction  I  had  hitherto  given  to 
the  exercise  of  them :  the  sympathy  in  the  di- 
rection I  was  supposed  capable  of  giving  to 
them,  and  upon  the  application  of  appropriate 
and  not  often-failing  inducements,  disposed,  like 
other  men,  to  give  to  them. 

"  Now,  for  some  years  past,  all  inconsistencies, 
all  surprises,  have  vanished :  everything  that  has 
•erved  to  make  the  field  of  politics  a  labyrinth, 
has  vanished.  A  clue  to  the  interior  of  the 
labyrinth  has  been  found :  it  is  the  principle  of 
•elf-preference.  Man,  from  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature,  prefers  his  own  happiness  to 
that  of  all  other  sensitive  beings  put  together: 
but  for  this  self-preference,  the  species  could 
iu>t  have  had  existence.  Place  the  chief  care  of 
each  man  in  any  other  breast  or  breasts  than 
hia  own,  (the  case  of  infancy  and  other  cases  of 
intrinsic  helplessness  excepted,)  a  few  years, 
not  to  say  a  few  months  or  weeks,  would  suffice 
to  sweep  the  whole  species  from  the  earth.  By 
this  position,  neither  the  tenderest  sympathy, 
nor  anything  that  conunonly  goes  by  the 
name  of  disinterestedness,  improper  and  decep- 
tive aa  the  appellation  is,  is  denied.  Peregrinu$ 
Proieu9,  the  man  whom  Lucian  saw  burning  him- 
•elf  alive,  though  not  altogether  without  re- 
luctance, in  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  multitude, 
and  without  any  anticipation  of  a  hereafter, 
vu  no  exception  to  it.  It  was  interest,  self- 
regarding  interest,  that  set  fire  to  this  so  ex- 
traordinary a  funeral  pile.  Yes;  and  interest 
there  is  in  every  human  breast  for  every  motive, 
for  every  desire,  for  every  pain  and  pleasure. 
Be  it  ever  so  feeble,  no  pain  or  pleasure,  but, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  Aaron's 
•erpent  swallowed  up  all  other  serpents,  is  ca- 
pable of  swallowing  up  all  other  pains  and  plea- 
enres ;  the  interost  belonging  to  all  other  inte- 
rests :  no  pain,  no  pleasure  so  weak,  but,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  may  have  magnitude 
enough  in  the  mind  to  eclipse  all  other  pains, 
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as  well  as  all  other  pleasures ;  strength  enough 

to  close  the  eyelids  of  the  mind  against  all  other 
pains,  as  well  as  all  other  pleasures. 

"  The  pleasure  of  reputation  had,  for  some 
time,  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Proteus:  it  had  shut  the  doors,  not  only  against 
all  future  contingent  pleasures,  but  against  the 
pain  of  burning,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of 
suffocation.  The  self-devoting  burial  sacrifices 
of  Hindostan  belong  not  to  this  head :  they  are 
the  effects  of  much  more  complicated  causes,  in 
the  composition  of  which,  as  in  that  of  most 
human  evils,  what  is  called  religion,  occupies  a 
principal  place. 

''  If  self-preferonce  has  place  in  every  human 
breast,  then,  if  rulers  are  men,  so  must  it  have 
in  every  ruling  breast.  Government  has,  accord* 
ingly,  under  every  form  comprehending  laws 
and  institutions,  had  for  its  object  the  greatest 
happiness,  not  of  those  over  whom,  but  of  those 
by  whom,  it  has  been  exercised ;  the  interest 
not  of  the  many,  but  of  the  few,  or  even  of  the 
one,  has  been  the  prevalent  interest ;  and  to  that 
interest  all  others  have  been,  at  all  times,  sacri- 
ficed. To  these  few,  or  this  one,  depredation 
has  everywhere  been  the  grand  object,  oppres- 
sion a  subsidiary  one :  where,  to  the  purpose  of 
depredation,  oppression  has  sufficed ;  oppression^ 
as  being  the  cheaper  instrument,  has  been  em- 
ployed  alone :  where  the  aid  of  corruption  has 
been  necessary,  the  aid  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  expense  of  it,  has  been  called  in ;  and  what 
has  been  lost  in  quantity  has  thus  been  gained 
in  stability. 

"  In  a  government  in  which  a  reprosentation  of 
the  People,  or  a  shadow  of  one,  has  place ;  of  the 
matter  of  good,  which,  in  all  its  shapes — money, 
power,  factitious  dignity — that  portion  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch  operates  upon  the 
whole  of  that  body,  in  the  character  of  matter 
of  corruptive  influence.  It  operates  of  itself; 
and,  without  need  of  so  much  as  a  single  act  that 
can  be  called  an  act  of  corruption,  suffices  to  the 
production  of  the  effect.  It  operates  upon  all 
parties,  and  with  influence  which  never  has  been^ 
and  never  can  be  resisted.  All  parties  are,  in 
fact,  at  all  times,  resolvable  into  two :  that  which 
is  in  possession,  and  that  which  is  in  expectancy 
of  the  sweets  of  government.  Between  the  two^ 
there  is  always  the  semblance  of  a  difference ; 
for  the  party  which,  being  out  of  office,  acts 
against  office  with  its  abuses,  cannot  act  against 
it  without  acting  to  an  extent  moro  or  less  con- 
siderable for  the  People.  There  is,  therefore, 
always  the  semblance  of  a  difference ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  People's  interests,  there  is  never 
anything  more  than  a  semblance. 

"  This  state  of  things  is  of  the  essence  of  mixed 
monarchy. 

''  By  reform  is  meant,  or  at  least  in  it  is  in- 
cluded, abolition  of  corruptive  influence.  All 
those  who  see,  in  the  matter  and  fruit  of  corrup- 
tive influence,  the  object  of  their  desires,  are, 
therofore,  whether  in  possession  or  expectancy, 
alike  enemies  to  roform  in  every  shape.  Im- 
provement, in  so  far  as  applied   to  politloal 
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powtTi  to  the  qaantity  of  it^  or  tho  diftribution 
of  it,  is  but  another  word  for  rrform  ;  it  but  re- 
form under  another  name :  they  are,  therefore, 
alike  enemiee  to  improvement-^to  improvement 
in  every  each  ehape.  But  when,  in  any  shape, 
improvement  is  brought  to  view  and  advocated, 
it  is  naturally  advocated  upon  right  and  proper 
principles.  The  all-comprehensive  and  all*4ireet- 
ing  principle,  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  is, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  in  some  point  of  view  or 
other,  brought  to  view.  But  of  this  fountain  of 
all  political  as  well  as  of  all  moral  good,  the 
water  is  an  object  of  horror,  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  war  of  politics ;  the  sound  or  the 
sight  of  it  is  to  them  that  which  the  touch  of 
the  salted  holy  water  is  to  the  unclean  spirits ; 
to  the  unclean  spirits  on  both  sides :  and  at  the 
bottom,  no  less  than  at  the  top  of  the  world  of 
politice,  all  spirits. that  move  in  it  are  undean. 
From  this  field  of  universal  depravity  issues,  at 
all  times,  a  loud  and  indefatigable  cry  of  excel- 
lence. The  world  of  politics  is,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  both  parties,  divided  Into  two 
opposite  regions ;  the  world  of  m^jor,  and  the 
world  of  minor  purity.  Between  the  two  hypo- 
theses, the  only  difference  is,  that  where  the  one 
party  places  the  migor,  the  other  places  the  minor 
excellence.  At  the  summit  of  both,  high  in  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  in  the  portrait  drawn  by 
both,  sits  royal  excellence ;  underneath  both,  in 
the  regions  of  depravity,  lie,  or  grovel,  the  lower 
orders :  these,  by  an  all-benevolent,  all-just,  and 
all- wise  God,  (blessed  be  his  name!)  having 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  higher,  have  this, 
and  no  other  title  to  their  regard* 

"  Such  being  the  fashionable  picture,  the  Bri- 
tish-constitution picture,  of  the  field  of  politics, 
what  is  the  true  one  ? 

"  What  there  is  of  purity  in  the  mixture  is  to 
be  found,  if  not  absolutely  at  the  bottom,  much 
nearer  to  it  than  at  the  top ;  what  there  is  of 
corruption  rises  to  the  top :  if  the  lower  orders 
have  been  called  the  dregs  of  the  population, 
the  higher  may,  by  a  much  clearer  title,  be  termed 
the  scum  of  it. 

"  The  world  that  is,  and  the  world  that  is  to 
eome,  are  painted  by  the  same  hands  on  the 
same  plan,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  God-^ 
archangels,  and  angels—devils.  God  and  the 
Sing  have  sitten  for  each  other;  archangels, 
members  of  Right  Honourable  House  for  Arch- 
angels; members  of  Honourable  House  for 
Angels ;  Devils,  all  without  doors  to  whom  the 
xest  of  hierarchy  so  constituted  is  matter  of  dis- 
content. An  Angel,  is  he  anything  but  a  mes- 
senger? Members  of  the  Honourable  House, 
are  they  not  the  People's  messengers,  sent  by  the 
People ;  or,  what  is  better,  by  God  or  Archangels 
to  represent  them  ?  And  can  anything  be  more 
in  course  than  that  Angels  should  ripen  into 
Archangels  ?  A  Devii,  is  he  anything  but  an  ac- 
cuser ?  A  Prophet,  was  he  anything  but  a  man 
who,  on  occasion,  could  speak  out  ? 

<  Turn  a  momdo  i/aito  eome  nottrQ  femigUm"^ 
was  it  not  the  discovery  made  by  Harlequin  ?" 
At  this  time,  Bentham  nas  frequently  visited 


by  his  father,  to  encourage  him  in  his  literary 
pursuits.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  his 
father'e  diary,  I  read  to  him  the  following  me- 
moranda, and  have  added  to  them  the  observa- 
tions to  which  they  gave  rise : — **  December  7th, 
lf77.-^'Ju  matin,  at  son  Jeremy's  chambers,  per- 
using  his  new  work  proposed  to  be  entitled 
<  The  Policy  of  Punishment.'  Paid  him  bis  ex- 
penses  for  standing  godfather  to  Mr  Wise's 
eldest  daughter."  ''  This  was  part  of  the  *  RAtUw- 
ale  of  Punishment'  published  by  Dumoat.  My 
father  forced  me  to  shew  him  my  papers^  and  I 
did  so  to  quiet  htm,  or  there  would  have  b«en  no 
end  of  his  intriguing,  meddling,  and  nuaehief- 
making;  and  all  this  time  waa  I  a  toad  under  a 
harrow." 

"  irrs,  January  93 Called  ekmtJUe  J.,  when 

he  shewed  me  the  heads  or  division  of  hla  work." 

'<  Poor/ic  Jeremy  I  how  I  wastormentad  I  1 
went  on  very  slowly  in  my  father's  oonception ; 
but  it  was  the  result  of  dejection  of  qiirita.  I 
was  feeling  and  piddng  my  way-— getting  the 
better  of  prejudice  and  nonsenee-— ink  ing  a 
little  bit  of  discovery  here*— another  there — and 
endeavouring  to  put  the  little  bits  together." 

''March  l^.-^^ilt  Jerry  about  putting  to 
press  his  '  Observations  on  Mr  Eden'a  Bill.' " 

'*  Eden  and  Judge  Blaokstone  were  together 
the  authors  of  this  bilL  1  worked  tkesn  to  a 
jelly.  I  thought  what  was  so  interesting-  to  me 
was  interesting  to  ali^the  world;  but  nnbody 
eared  at  all  about  it." 

''  96th.— il«  matin,  went  tojttt  Jeremyr's  ekam- 
hers,  settling  the  preface  to  his  '  Obeerratico, 
on  the  Hard  Labour  BiU.' " 

"  This  was  my  constant  obstructioSj  depriving 
me  of  free  agency." 

"  98th.— >i^i/«  Jeremy  dinait  ctar  none,  and 
shewed  me  Mr  W.  Gden's  answer  to  kia  letter 
about  the  preface  to  the  Hard  Labour  BiU  pro- 
posed to  be  published  by  him." 

"  Bden  s  letter  waa  very  cold  and  eiTiL  He 
was  a  commissioner  to  make  peaoa  with  the 
Americans,  or  rather  to  foigive  them ;  but  they 
would  not  be  forgiven.  I  tried  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment as  secretary  to  the  oommiaaion.  Oeae- 
ral  Johnston,  who  waa  one  of  the  oomaiiaaioners, 
used  to  run  about  with  my  '  Fragment'  in  his 
pocket ;  but  he  had  engaged  Feiguaon*" 

"  April  4th.<**CAeir  JUa  Jeremy,  when  ke  gave 
me  six  copies  of  his  book  to  send  to  some  af  the 
judges  by  Tholnas." 

"  In  these  matters  I  had  no  vptiMk  It  was 
pushing,  pushing,  pushing  ;  none  of  tbnm  teak 
any  notice  of  the  book.'* 

<<  November  10.— C4erjU»  Jeremy  L.  T^  when 
he  told  me  he  had  gone  half-way  towards  eeas- 
posing  his  '  Code  of  i«ws.' " 

*'  A  miaeooception.  He  had  not  naderstaed 
my  answers.  His  questions  tonaented  me  aadly. 
He  thought  always  of  my  making  i 
my  being  Lord  Chancellor.  It  wae  my  porvi 
ness,  he  said,  that  prevented  this ;  and  then  hk 
wife's  son,  Charlee  Abbott,  got  on  eo  laat,  wkik 
1  remained  a  poor  obscure  creature.  So  I  Hstened 
silently  to  the  tale  of  hie  mortiflGalien.''^, 
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In  1779,  I  oburvd  an  entry :—"  April  19th. 
CaUed  on  son  Jeremy,  and  gave  him,  towards 
paying  his  amanuensis,  £6 :  6s." 

Bentham  employed  a  poor  fellow,  half  for  use, 
ha]f  for  charity,  something  between  servant  and 
clerk,  to  copy  his  MBS. 

The  following  curious  and  characteristic  entry 
appears  in  the  diary  of  Bentham's  father^  dated 
KoTember  8,  1778 ;  nor  are  Bentham's  obser- 
rations,  when  I  read  to  him  the  passage,  less 
characteristic  :—'<  Mr  William  Barrett  dinait 
Ais  nou§,  ofkres  diner  Mr  Drake  chez  nous,  when 
me  and  son  Abbott  (Charles)  went  to  Justice 
Robert  Rlliott's  public  office^  Cambridge  Street, 
to  answer  the  complaint  of  Sarah  Wheeler 
against  me  for  wearing  unlawful  buttons  on  my 
clothes,  when  she  swore  she  saw  Mr  Bentham 
bare  a  silk  waistcoat  with  the  same  on  the  13th 
NoTember,  but  that  she  did  not  see  him  in  the 
room.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  heard  to  a 
complaint  against  Mr  Whittel  for  wearing  a 
brown  silk  waistcoat  with  buttons  of  the  same 
stuff ;  but^  on  her  swearing  to  a  wrong  person, 
ihe  was  charged  with  being  guilty  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury;  and,  a  warrant  being  made 
oat  against  her,  she  was  committed  accordingly, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr  Nokes  of  New  Inn,  attor- 
ney for  Mr  Whittel.  Apres  midi,  drank  tea 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hawkins — ^rude,  des* 
potic,  and  reproachful,  for  not  prosecuting  8. 
W.  as  well  as  Mr  Whittel." 

"  And  they  were  unlawful  buttons  worn  by  the 
person  whom  she  supposed  to  be  my  father. 
Poor  woman!  she  accepted  the  reward  offered 
bf  the  State.  I  never  think  of  the  rage  against 
informers  without  myself  being  in  a  rage  against 
it — calling  out  for  laws,  and  then  visiting  with 
ihame  those  who  assist  in  their  execution — de- 
termining that  a  thing  shall  be  done,  and  shall 
not  be  done,  in  preventing  its  being  done  through 
the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  done.  The 
dtfravitjf  of  this  poor  woman  was  my  father's 
word.  Depravity !  Sir  John  was  a  most  in. 
Solent,  worthless  fellow,  but  had  a  mind  far 
ioperior  to  my  father's  in  talent  and  acquire- 
ments. He  wrote  Are  volumes  on  the  history 
of  musie,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  in 
theory  or  practice." 

Of  Daines  Barrington,  Bentham  said— >' He  was 
s  very  indifferent  judge ;  a  quiet,  good  sort  of 
a  man  ;  not  proud  bat  liberal ;  and  vastly  snpe* 
rior  to  Blackstone  in  his  disposition  to  improve- 
ment :  more  impartial  in  his  judgment  of  men 
and  things;  less  sycophancy,  and  a  higher  in- 
tellect. He  was  an  English  polyglot  lawyer. 
He  site  in  judgment  on  kings  and  others ;  exhi* 
bits  their  arbitary  tricks,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  pour  out  all  laud  upon  that  King,  who, 
in  cutting  men's  throats,  manages  to  cut  more 
throate  aS  some  other  King's  people  than  of  his 
own  people*  His  book  was  a  great  treasure; 
and  when  I  saw  the  placid  little  man  in  the 
Strand,  I  used  to  look  at  him  with  prodigious 
veneration.  He  had  a  particular  way  of  holding 
his  hand*  before  him  and  twisting  his  thumbs. 
He  never  got  higher  than  to  be  a  Waleh  judge. 


He  was  not,  intentionally^  a  bad  judge,  though 
he  was  often  a  bad  one.  He  took  merit  to  him- 
self for  cancelling  a  hundred  pages  of  his  book. 
I  do  not  know  the  cause:  the  book  is  every- 
thing>  apropos  of  everything.  I  wrote  volumes 
upon  his  volume." 

Of  Charles  Abbott»  afterwards  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Bentham  thought  highly. 
^'  He  (Lord  Colchester)  has  more  talent,"  said  he, 
''  than  all  the  Tories  put  together.  His  finance 
reports  are  the  first  of  their  kind ;  their  order 
and  method  are  admirable  ;  yet  it  is  well  he  is 
not  in  office ;  he  would  do  nothing  but  mischief; 
he  has  no  relish  for  physical  science ;  for  nothing 
but  grimgibber.  He  supported  Panopticon  be* 
cause  my  brother  and  he  were  playfellows. 
When  young,  he  applied  to  that  servile  fellow 
Bankes,  to  be  allowed  to  travel  with  him,  but 
was  refused." 

Bentham's  View  of  the  Hard  Labour  Bill  was 
published  in  1778 :  it  brought  him  into  corres- 
pondence with  Mr  Eden,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
who  was  also  the  author  of  the  preface  which 
Bentham  said  he  admired  beyond  anything  he 
ever  read  on  the  subject  of  legal  policy.  Mr 
Eden  defends  himself  in  his  letters  to  Bentham 
for  employing  the  phrase,  "  not  disposed  to  pro- 
pose or  promote  novelties,"  (which  Bentham  at- 
tacked as  "  the  wisdom  ofancestore  fallacy,")  by 
saying,  "  he  merely  meant  to  disavow  that  busy 
interference  with  established  systems,  which,  ez-> 
cept  on  occasions  of  necessity,  like  the  present, 
is  oftener  productive  of  confusion  than  benefit," 
—an  unsatisfactory  defence,  since  every  one, 
who  profits  by  an  abuse,  denies  that  his  own  case 
is  the  occasion  of  necessity.  Justice  Blackstone, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
work,  calls  it  "  ingenious;"  adding,  that  ^'some 
of  the  observations  in  the  '^  View"  had  already 
occurred  to  the  patrons  of  the  intended  bill,  and 
many  more  are  well  deserving  their  attention." 

An  active  correspondence  was  carried  on  be« 
tween  Bentham  and  some  of  the  public  men  of 
France,  who  were  now  obtaining  celebrity  in  that 
great  agitation  which  preceded  the  Revolution, 
or  which  was  rather  the  earliest  symptom  of  the 
Re  vol  ution.  In  a  letter  of  D' Alembert  to  Bentham, 
dated  86th  June,  1778,  he  says: — '^  It  is  indeed 
high  time  that  the  human  race  should  be  freed 
from  all  the  absurdities,  or  rather,  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  our  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  if  we  may 
not  speedily  hope  to  see  this  great  change,  it  is 
a  happiness  for  which  philosophers  like  you  are 
preparing  the  way  by  your  writinga— useful  as 
they  are  to  society,  and  honourable  to  yourself." 
The  Abbe  Morellet,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  May, 
1778,  announcing  that  the  Government  had,  by 
an  arbitrary  order,  suppressed  Mirabeau's  period- 
ical, which,  only  having  reached  its  second  num- 
ber, had  7,000  subscribers,  says :— »<<  The  sup- 
pression has  caused  a  terrible  noi^,  and  excited 
loud  complainings."  He  laments  the  violent 
passions  which  were  then  beginning  to  shew 
themselves,  both  in  the  provincial  and  national 
aseemblies;  the  want  of  order  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  of  authority  in  the  presidents ;  the 
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vagaeneas  of  tlie  debates,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  lawyers ;  and  especially  the  follies 
of  his  own  '^  reverend  order^"  which,  he  says, 
''  would  induce  him  speedily  to  hurry  into  retire- 
ment, in  order  not  to  be  compromised  by  their 
extravagances." 

The  Chevalier  de  Castellux  writes  to  Bentham : 
"^^  In  these  days  laws  must  be  discussed,  and,  if 
they  deserve  it,  censured ;  and  courtesan  legists 
must  bend  under  the  weight  of  mental  criticism." 
He  says  of  Necker,  that  "  his  purposes  are  good 
and  benevolent,  but  possessing  only  an  executive 
authority,  not  grounded  on  popular  representa- 
tion or  popular  support,  his  real  influence  must 
be  weak." 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  ''  The 
Fragment,"  Bentham  has  recorded  his  opinions 
of  Lords  Camden  and  Mansfield.  I  give  these 
opinions  here,  in  a  more  elaborate  shape,  from 
another  MS. : — 

"  Lord  Camden.  One  incident  occurred  at  Bo- 
wood  that  afforded  me  more  particular  insight 
into  his  mind  than  could  have  been  naturally 
afforded  in  a  mixed  and  numerous  company  of 
both  sexes.  One  day  happened  to  be  particularly 
thin  of  visiters.  Wlien  the  ladies  were  retired, 
nobody  was  left  in  the  vast  dining-room  but  the 
ex-Chancellor,  the  ex-Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  obscure  and  visionary  ex-lawyer.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield.  To  the 
two  noble  friends,  he  was  the  object  of  conjunct 
and  undisguised  antipathy.  How  he  fared  be- 
tween them  may  be  imagined :  nor  yet  do  I  sus- 
pect them  of  injustice.  Lord  Mansfield,  much 
as  he  has  been  talked  of,  has  perhaps  nowhere 
been  more  fully  or  more  impressively  described 
than  in  Lord  Orford's,  say  rather  Horace  Wal- 
pole's,  Memoirs.  Lord  Shelbume  was,  ever  and 
anon,  at  some  pains  in  the  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  a  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mind  of  his  noble  friend.  One  occasion,  I  re- 
member, on  which  the  result  did  not  decidedly 
correspond  to  his  expectations.  '  Observe,' 
said  he,  '  the  difference  between  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  such  a  man  as  Lord  Cam- 
den. It  was  a  habit,  real  or  pretended,  of  Mana- 
field,'  said  Lord  Camden  to  me  one  day,  'to  be 
particularly  cautious  never  to  hear  out  of  Court 
so  much  as  a  syllable  from  anybody  about  a  cause 
that  was  to  come  before  him.  He  was  afraid,  or 
pretended  to  be  afraid,  of  being  influenced  by  it. 
How  different  it  is  with  me  \  1  care  not  what  I 
hear,  nor  how  much  I  hear;  be  it  what  it  may,  I 
never  can  be  influenced  by  it.' "  (Here  ends  the 
self-eulogium.) 

If,  in  this  particular.  Lord  Camden  was  his 
superior,  the  beauty  of  his  mind  will,  it  must  be 
admitted,  be  incontestable. 

"  When"  continued  Lord  Camden, "  I  attended 
at  the  great  Douglas  cause,  in  which  I  myself 
had  no  more  interest  than  if  the  subject  of  it  had 
taken  place  in  the  moon ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if, 
somehow  or  other,  they  had  both  been  on  the 
same  side,  and  that  a  side  on  which  it  was  mat. 
ter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  a  man  who  had 
not  an  interest  in  it  should  be  found." 


^'  The  course  taken  by  the  great  judge  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction  of  his  inexorable  impartiality, 
seemed  to  be  rather  too  much  of  a  piece  with 
the  course  sometimes  taken  by  the  knight  and 
his  princess,  to  prevent  too  near  an  approach, 
while  stretched  on  the  same  couch.  In  those 
days,  a  naked  sword  sufficed ;  in  the  present,  the 
sort  of  security  that  kept  Pjrramus  and  Tkisbe 
separate  would  be  rather  more  satisfactory.  It 
was,  I  think,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  heard  a  certain  prayer  once,  in 
which  '^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation"  is  one 
clause.  The  persons,  for  whose  use  the  prayer 
was  framed,  were  certainly  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
its  author,  altogether  temptation-proof. 

*'  Between  the  two  great  rivals  in  regmrd  to 
constitutional  dispositions  and  affections — ^for  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  of  principlea— there 
seems  to  have  been  this  difference : — ^The  chief 
of  the  Whigs  was  well  content  with  the  system 
in  the  State  in  which  he  found  it — force,  intimi- 
dation, corruption,  delusion,  depredation,  and 
oppression  in  their  several  actually  existing  pro- 
portions—and was  determined  not  to  anffiBr  them 
to  be  lessened,  but  wished  not  they  should  be  aug- 
mented, nor  would  suffier  them,  if  he  ooald  hdp 
it,  to  be  augmented  by  any  rival  hand.  The 
system  pursued  by  his  great  Tory  rival,  or  ra- 
ther of  his  senior,  of  whom  he  was  become  the 
rival,  (for  Mansfield  was  his  superior  in  m^  and 
standing,  as  well  as  in  original  rank,)  tbis  sys- 
tem, howsoever  restrained  by  his  notorious  and 
so  much-talked-of  mental  cowardice,  bad  some- 
thing of  activity  in  it :  his  desires  were  bent, 
and,  with  them,  as  much  of  his  endeavours  mB  he 
could  venture  to  bring  into  action,  to  tbe  ren- 
dering  it,  with  the  greatest  velocity  possible,  um 
much  worse  as  possible ;  to  the  rendering  the 
fate  of  suitors  as  completely  dependant  as  possi- 
ble upon  his  own  caprices,  secret  interests,  and 
passions;  while  the  pretended  representatives  of 
the  People  should  be  kept  as  blind  and  indiffer- 
ent as  usual,  and  nothing  more  could  be  wanting, 
or  easily  conceived  as  wanting  to  the  depreda- 
tion and  oppression  exercised  by  the  powers  of 
judicature,  and  the  power  of  arbitrary  legisla- 
tion exercised  by  the  connivance  of  tbe  legisla- 
tion on  the  pretence  of  judicature. 

^^  In  fluency  and  aptitude  of  diction,  Prstt  was, 
in  my  eyes,  equal  to  Mnrray«»in  argument, 
perhaps  superior ;  not  so  in  grace  and  dignity ; 
in  which  two  qualities,  neither  reeoUeetion  prc^ 
sents  to  view,  nor  is  imagination  equal  to  paint 
anything  superior  to  Mansfield.  As  to  Camden, 
whether  towards  individuals  in  general,  there 
was  anything  of  peevishness  of  deportment  ia 
private  life,  I  had  no  adequate  means  of  judg- 
ing. On  the  bench,  there  was  a  sort  of  petu- 
lance, which  had  something  of  the  appearance 
of  it ;  when  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity, his  language  and  manner  had,  every  now 
and  then,  more  of  the  advocate  in  it  than  of  tbe 
judge ;  he  seemed  as  if  conscious  of  having  a 
superior,  to  whom,  in  imagination,  be  was  ad- 
dressing himself.  Mansfield  spoke  and  looked 
as  if  assttzed  of  having  none*    One  example  I 
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win  mdntioii : — He  was  sittiiig  on  the  bench  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall — he  was  Bitting  as  if,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  the  representative  of  the 
King,  in  his  quality  of  visiter  of  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford*  It  was  a  cause  in  which  my 
own  feelings  were^  in  no  slight  degree,  inte- 
rested, and  interested  on  the  side  in  favour  of 
which  his  decision  was  pronounced. 

^'  The  still  surviving  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  who 
had  been  mycotemporary  at  Westminster  School, 
and  stood,  in  regard  to  me,  soon  after  ouradmis- 
rion,  in  the  relation,  styled  in  the  language  of 
Westminster,  of  that  of  a  shadow  to  a  substance, 
had  been  accused  of  some  little  irregularity,  and 
been  expelled.    From  the  sentence  of  expulsion, 
he  had  made  his  appeal  to  the  King,  in  his  qua- 
lity of  visiter  of  the  college.     Being  at  the  head 
of  the  WTiigs,  Lord  Camden  was  Low  Church, 
and  nothing  more.     Notwithstanding  my  still 
remaining  admiration  for  Lord  Mansfield,  I  was 
Low  Church  also,  and,  in  politics  at  least,  had, 
at  that  time,  scarce  a  conception  of  anything 
beyond  or  better.     Shipley,  the  appellant,  was 
not  present.    Barrington—^ne  of  the  canons  of 
Christ  Church— K)ne  of  the  constituted  authorities 
by  whom   the  sentence  of  expulsion  had  been 
pronounced — was  standing  by  me,  behind  the 
bar  and  in  front  of  the  bench.    The  censorial 
lash  was  visited  upon  the  backs  of  the  reverend 
di^itaries,  and  with  a  smartness  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  heart.    One  expression — I 
took  a  note  of  what  was  said — one  expression  I 
remember :  it  was  that  by  which,  in  regard  to  a 
certain  point— and  that,  I  believe,  a  principal 
one— the  appellant,  it  was  declared,  "  had  been 
condemned  unheard."     In  this   there  was  no- 
thing that  offended  dignity ;  but  other  two  ex- 
pressions there  were  which,  to  my  eyes^  pre- 
sented the  image  of  the  advocate,  in  place  of  the 
judge.    These  were — •'  I  am  bold  to  affirm ;" 
and  "  I  am  free  to  confess."     No  such  affected 
boldness,  no  such  boast  of  freedom,  ever  issued 
from  the  lips  of  Mansfield.     My  prepossessions 
were,  at  that  time,  altogether  in  favour  of  Lord 
Camden.     If  Lord   Mansfield  was  one  of  the 
gods  of  my  idolatry.  Lord  Camden  was  another. 
Every  lash  which  fell  upon  the  Christ  Church  dig- 
nitaries, delighted  me  as  it  felL    Yet  the  con- 
ception now  expressed  on  the  subject  of  Lord 


Camden's  eloquence,  iB,  without  any  variationj 
the  conception  which^  at  that  time^  I  entertained 
of  it." 

Lord  Mansfield  was  a  rank  and  intolerant 
Tory.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lind, 
Bentham's  intimate  friend ;  and,  through  Lind, 
Bentham  learnt  his  opinion  on  many  topics.  He 
lauded  the  ''  Fragment  on  Grovernment,"  not 
because  he  understood  or  admired  the  philoso- 
phy, but  because  it  wounded  Blackstone,  with 
whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel.  He  praised  the  work, 
but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  author,  though 
on  one  occasion  Bentham  was  employed  to  draw 
up  the  contract  for  the  engraving  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  portrait,  and  the  contract  was  spoken 
of  by  his  Lordship  in  the  most  flattering  terms« 
His  conversation  had  little  in  it  that  was  intel- 
lectuaL  He  was  a  sensualist,  and  accustomed  to 
drink  his  champagne  in  solitude.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  he  met  Bentham  at  table,  he 
never  addressed  a  word  to  him,  though  a  word 
from  him  would  have  been  most  delightful.  One 
of  the  times  when  they  were  in  company  was 
at  the  Mansion  House,  during  the  Mayoralty 
of  Sir  Barlow  Trevethick,  who  married  a  sister 
of  Sir  William  Meredith — a  privy  councillor,  and 
an  earnest  friend  of  the  People. 

"  Of  the  undisguised  contempt  entertained  by 
this  favourite  of  fortune,  in  relation  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  whose  interests  constitute  the 
universal  interest,  and  out  of  whose  pockets  the 
matter  of  bis  vast  wealth  had  been  extracted^ 
one  testimony  I  remember,  which  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  any  printed  publication.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  trials  of  the  then  cele- 
brated John  Wilkes  for  libels,  printed  reports 
of  former  trials  for  libels  had,  by  some  friend  or 
friends  of  justice,  been  sent  to  the  several  per- 
sons who  had  been  expected  to  serve  as  jurymen. 
The  information  thus  endeavoured  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  in  question,  from  the  most 
authentic  and  unquestionable  sources,  was  stig. 
matised  by  him  as  if  it  had  been  an  attempt  at 
corruption."* 

*  After  a  most  pointed  iq  recti ve  against  the  purblind 
endearour  to  poison  the  source  of  justice — and  ^  this** 
(concluded  he)  <<  is  what  they  call  an  appral  to  an  im- 
partial pablic;  a  sort  of  public  which,  if  ever  it  jodgsi 
right,  never  does  so  for  a  right  reason  !*' 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.     BY  THE  REV.  HORATIO  SOUTHGATE.* 


Tbis  we  consider  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tif  e  of  Travels  in  the  East  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years,  whether  we  view  the  novelty 
and  extended  range  of  the  route,  the  powers  of 
observation  possessed  by  the  traveller, — a  man 
of  a  singularly  candid  and  enlarged  mlnd,^-or 
the  prospective  results  of  his  mission  journey. 


*  Two  volumes,  with  a  Map  of  the  traveller's  Route 
throagh  Greece,  Turkey,  Armenia,  KnrdisUn,  Persia, 
sad  Mesopotamia,    Loudon;  TUt  9^  Bogu^ 


The  Rev.  Horatio  Southoatb,  a  minister  of  the 
American  Episcopalian  Church,  travelled  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Missions  which 
that  Church  has  instituted.  His  main  or  osten. 
sible  object  was  to  survey  and  report  upon  the 
actual  state  of  Mohammedism,  and  its  probable 
bearings  upon  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
in  the  regions  which  fell  under  his  observation, 
and  generally  in  the  East.  But  another  object 
arose,  which  Mr  Southgate  thus  describes,  and 
which  he  was  probably  stimulated  to  iqvQBtigii^^^ 
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hf  the  exertions  sealoutly,  and,  as  lie  believes, 

insidiously,  making,  by  the  Charch  of  Rome,  from 

its  head  and  centre,  to  promote  Romanism. 

Wblle  the  author  was  punaing^  his  inqniiies  among  the 
MohammedanS}  be  *soon  found  his  mind  drawn,  almost 
unoonsctousiy,  to  the  state  of  the  Eastern  Chordies,  and 
his  interest  became,  at  length,  so  deeply  excited  in  their 
behalf,  that  he  devoted  to  them  all  the  attention  which 
the  more  immediate  duties  of  his  worlc  permitted.  The 
information  which  he  collected  and  the  riews  which  he 
formed,  are,  so  fhr  as  his  limits  allowed,  embraced  in 
the  following  narratlTe. 

Mr  Southgate  returned  from  the  East  to  Ame- 
rica, whence  he  came  to  England,  where  he  still 
remains,  labouring  to  engage  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  cause,  and  where  he  has  published 
the  Travels,  of  which  we  mean  to  give  a  brief, 
and  necessarily  an  imperfect,  account ;  referring, 
moreover,  in  our  slight  notices,  rather  to  general 
humanity,  as  exhibited  among  the  tribes  the  tra- 
veller encountered,  and  universal  Christianity, 
than  to  sectarian  views  and  interests* 

How  the  Church  of  England,  with  its  deep 
corroding  taint,  arising  from  the  common  cor- 
rupter of  all  churches— M>vergrown  wealth  and 
inordinate  power — is  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
enterprise  of  re-uniting  *'  the  dissevered  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  primitive  and 
apostolic  communion,"  we  leave  to  those  who, 
lilce  Mr  Southgate,  are  believers  in  Apostolic  Sue 
cession  existing,  and  existing  only,  in  the  mo- 
ther-Church of  England  and  her  daughter  in 
America.  The  latter  is  an  unendowed,  and 
therefore  a  poor  and  a  pure  church ;  but  how 
the  Archbishop  of  York  or  Canterbury,  or  even, 
in  lesser  deg^ree,  the  Bishop  of  London  or  of 
Exeter,  or  any  other  ^'purple  prelate,"  luxu- 
rious dean,  or  most  comfortable  rector,  are  to 
fraternize  with  the  venerable,  and  primitive,  and 
truly  apostolic  Archbishop  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Church,  with  whom  Mr  Southgate  sojourned  for 
a  time  at  Mossoul,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  This 
good  man—* 

Lived  in  the  most  unostentatious  and  temperate  man- 
ner, as  became,  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  the  sanctity 
of  bis  office.  Some  of  his  priests  apologised  repeatedly 
for  my  humble  accommodations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
must  not  expect  more  in  the  house  of  a  Bishop.*  The 
house  itself,  which  he  held  rent-free,  had  hut  three  rooms. 
In  one  of  them  the  Bishop  lodged,  another  was  occupied 
by  a  servant,  and  the  third  was  assigned  to  me.  Mutran 
Isai  [the  Bishop]  suggested,  immediately  upon  my  ar- 
rival, that  I  should  procure  my  food,  and  have  it  cooked 
without,  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  providing  for  me 
within.  His  domestic  establishment  was  indeed  of  the 
most  humble  order.  A  few  metallic  plates,  a  fork  and 
spoon,  a  drinkiug-glass,  and  a  napkin,  constituted  the 
entire  furniture  of  his  table. 

He  spent  the  day  in  his  room,  excepting  the  hours  of 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  When  these  approached, 
he  put  on  a  neatly  arranged  turban  and  an  ample  cloak, 
and  taking  the  crosier,  a  simple  silver-tipped  stafiF,  in  his 
hand,  walked  slowly  to  the  church,  and  commenced  the 
services.  His  room  was  open  to  all,  and  I  seldom  found 
him  alone.  The  poorest  of  his  ilock  came  and  knelt 
before  him,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  the  aggrieved 
brought  their  complaints.  I  had  access  to  him  at  all 
hours  :  but  as  he  did  not  speak  Turkish,  all  our  conver- 
Sations  were  carried  on  through  the  tedious  medium  of 

an  interpreter. 

■         '     ^»^-^  I      ii»^     »       III,  IP 

*  What  antediluf  iaa  ideas  of  a  Bishop  these  clergy 
must  have ! 


My  intereoorse  with  my  bust,  the  Syrian  CsthsUe 
Archbishop  of  Mosioul,  bad  been  of  the  most  friendly 
and  gratifying  character,  and  when  the  hour  of  parting 
came  it  was  a  painful  one.  How  gladly  would  I  have 
remained  with  him,  as  he  repeatedly  invited  me  to  do, 
and  have  commenced  at  onee  those  efforts  liw  the  im- 
provement of  his  pcopls,  in  which  be  said  I  ihoiild  have 
his  cordial  approval  and  c(M>penitioa.  Bat  my  work 
was  that  of  a  pioneer,  and  I  had  yet  other  fields  to  explore. 
Happy,  indeed,  shall  I  be,  and  but  too  high  hoooured  of 
God,  if  others  more  worthy  than  myself  shall  enter  into 
my  labours.  Mutran  Isai  came  into  the  court  before  his 
house,  to  bid  me  fiuewell,  and  when  I  was  aboos  to 
mount,  threw  his  arms  around  me,  affectionately  pressed 
both  cheeks  to  mine,  and  sent  me  away  with  his  bles- 
ing. 

Such  is  an  Archbishop— a  sucoesaor  of  the 
Apostles — in  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  £ast. 

In  order  to  study  Mohammedism  at  the  foon- 
tain-head,  Mr  Southgate,  whose  ulterior  field  of 
inquiry  was  Persia,  repaired,  in  1836,  to  Con. 
stantinople,  which  he  reached  after  a  jonniey 
replete  with  interest ;  and  where  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  studying  the  charaet«r 
of  the  Turks,  their  manners,  institationa,  and 
religion,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  Of  the  spoken  language  of 
Turkey  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  everywhere  the  language  of 
the  government,  and  generally  of  trade^  through- 
out the  vast  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  un- 
derstood in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  is  the  verna- 
cular tongue  of  northern  and  western  Persia. 
Mr  Southgate  found  it  more  generally  useful,  and 
much  less  difficult  than  Arabic,  which  would 
have  served  him  better  only  in  Mesopotamia; 
as  would  the  Kurdish  language  in  Kurdistan. 
Where  this  diversity  of  tongues  cannot  be  con- 
veniently acquired  by  the  traveller,  Mr  Southgate 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  Turkish  will  always 
be  found  the  most  valuable  because  the  most  ex- 
tensive medium  of  communication. 

The  reader  will  receive  a  favourable  a&d,  we 
think,  just  opinion  of  this  traveller  from  the 
candour  of  the  admission  with  which  he  aeta  out. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  month's  reiddenee  in  OsuSaati. 
nople,  I  might  have  promulgated  my  opiniona  on  Tiult« 
ish  institutions  and  customs  with  the  utmost  coofidenca. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  I  began  to  perceive  the  fall* 
acy  of  most  of  my  conclusions ;  and  when  six  nwntka  had 
passed,  I  found  that  I  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  object 
of  my  study.  But  one  useful  lesson  I  had  leaiaed.  I 
saw  that  my  first  judgments  had  been  inaccurate^  because 
they  had  been  formed  from  a  false  position.  I  had  hegua 
to  study  the  East  with  a  Western  mind.  I  bad  applied 
a  standard  of  judgment  wliich  necessarily  presented  a 
false  measurement.  Maturer  observation  shewed  me  the 
incorrectness  of  my  results,  and  led  ms  at  once  to  tho 
cause.  I  had  assumed  the  office  of  a  judge  without  hav- 
ing learned  the  rules  of  right  judgment.     ..... 

I  endeavouied,  to  place  myself  in  the  poeltioa  of  an 
unprejudiced  inquirer,  to  consider  that  my  only  obftct 
was  to  learn  the  truth,  to  throw  off  thoeo  aaUpathiei 
which  the  Christian  world  has  too  fredy  chanshed 
against  the  followers  of  Mohanuned,  and  to  regard  them 
as  men  and  immortaL 

The  same  candour,  impartiality,  and  charity, 
never  deserts  the  traveller,  who  certainly  ia  not 
less  a  Christian  that,  as  we  shall  preaently  shew, 
he  can  discern  and  admit  much  that  ia  worthy 
of  commendation  in  the  precepts  of  th«  Koran, 
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And  in  th«  priotiM  6f  nuuiy  of  the  foUoVen  of 
Mahomet. 

Mr  Soaihgate  mott  have  known  little  of  the 
meonen  end  prejndioes  of  the  Turkic  when  he 
at  first  imagined  that  he-«*-a  Chrletian,  a  Frank 
— ^might,  nevertheleM,  he  received  into  any 
Turkish  family  as  a  lodger.  He,  however,  gained 
aereral  eatimable  acquaintances  and  friends 
among  the  more  liberal  -Massulmans  of  Constan- 
tinople. Of  these,  one  to  whom  he  says  his 
thooghts  never  revert  without  a  pang,  was 

Haaana  4*  Gbii,  an  Amb  by  birtb,  but  wbo  had  baan 
partly  tiainad  in  PranGa»  wboaa  langoafa  bf  apoka  with 
locoej.  Tbcn»  too,  ba  baS  recaiTad  anonf b  of  iba  ligbt 
•f  Borapaan  laaming  to  givt  an  anlargad  and  alaratad 
lanf e  to  hia  naturally  atrong  nlndi  .  Afkar  variooa  ra« 
nam  of  fortnna,  ba  bad  baen  oallad  to  Conitantinopla  to 
aMOflta  tba  adttorial  oare  of  tba  Royal  Gaaattay  upon  tba 
4m»ub  of  iia  iUat  and  very  Mt  adltor,  BUcqo«^  It  waa 
ia  Uiif  tlaiian  tbat  1  knew  bim.  At  a  mnnulman,  ba 
eoold  bardly  bava  faUan  into  a  iphara  of  bigber  niafoU 
Dm.  Ffoa  hioualf  from  tba  narrowr  prajadicaa  of  bia  ra* 
lifiaui  ba  waa  qnalitad  to  ba  an  abla  coadjutor  in  raoom* 
aendinf  and  daftndiog  tba  fraal  work  of  raform  ooou 
■caead  by  his  master.  Ha  bad  already  laboured  wall 
ud  eoocaeafially  In  tbia  dapartanant,  Botb  by  bia  pan 
•ad  his  tongue  ha  bad  ably  advooatad  tba  royal  acbamai 
of  improremsnt,  aiaing  abiafly  to  abaw  tbem  to  ba  con* 
foaant  with  ihe  doctrines  of  Itlaoilsni.  His  ground  waa 
a  weak  one,  but  ba  defended  it  manftiUyt  I  ba?a  never 
MQ  an  Orlantal  so  tborongbly  imbued  with  a  ganarons 
ambiiion  for  improvaaiant*  Bat  it  waa  of  eborfe  duia* 
tioa. 

He  was  ont  off  by  the  plague  during  the  win. 
ter  of  1836-7,  and  in  a  single  day.  Mr  South- 
gate's  experience  of  language-masters  did  not  tend 
to  raise  either  Turks  or  Franks  in  his  esteem ; 
though,  at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  his  travels,  we  fear  that,  in 
nominal  Christians  and  Jews,  he  uniformly  met 
the  most  worthless  characters.  The  latter  have 
srsn  eormpted  the  Turlu. 

Traffic,  at  leait  in  Conicautloople,  Is  polluted  by  con- 
tact with  European  trickery  and  fraud,  and  many  a 
Turkish  tradeeman  in  the  capital  can  cheat  with  as  great 
dexterity  aa  a*  foreigner.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
word  of  a  Turk  la  mora  to  ba  truatad  than  that  of  a  na- 
tin  Chriitiaa* 

Nor  are  the  Turks  alwajrs  immaoulate,  though 
their  religion  has  much  more  universally  and 
uniformly  a  direot  influenee  upon  their  oonduet 
than  the  purer  and  more  spiritualised  faith  pro* 
fsseed  by  the  Franks  and  Hebrews.  Mr  South. 
gate  passes  what  we  eonsider  a  very  high  euloglum 
on  the  followers  of  Mahomet  when  he  says  :— 

Truth,  requires  me  to  add,  that  I  ha?e  never  known  a 
Mmndman  eincere  in  bit  faith,  and  dafout  and  punatual 
ia  hie  religiona  duties,  in  whom  moral  rectitude  did  not 
■MSI  an  active  quality  and  a  living  principle. 

The  head  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the 
Iste  Saltan,  was  at  this  time  openly  violating 
the  commands  of  the  Koran,  and  indecently  of* 
faring  the  grossest  outrage  to  whatever  sincere 
and  devout  Mohammedans  deem  most  saored. 

Mr  Southgate's  long  residence  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  hb  active  American  habits  and  bound- 
leu  curiosity,  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  fuller 
iod  more  minute  account  of  that  great  capital  in 
its  various  bearings  than  any  we  have  lately  if 
erer  seen; 'but  the  reader  is,  notwithstanding, 


more  intefeated  by  the  more  remote  eonntriee 
through  which  he  has  wandered.  While  he  wae 
in  Stamhoul  the  plague  wae  raging ;  and  without 
settling  the  vexed  question  of  oontagion  or  non« 
contagion,  he  has  said  enough  to  shew  that  the 
ineonvenience  and  oruelty  of  the  preeantlons  em- 
ployed by  the  Franks,  must  be  attended  with 
woree  eifoets  than  the  abolition  of  all  but  the 
needful  oare  wliioh  experience  and  prudence  die. 
tate.  A  drought  is  regarded  at  Constantinople 
as  a  greater  calamity  than  the  plague,  which  il 
often  produces  or  aggravatee*  Water  is  the  most 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Turk,  and  he  is  an 
epicure  In  its  qualities.  The  praises  of  "  fresh  and 
cool  fountains,"  for  which  certain  places  are  cele* 
brated,  are  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  native  atten-» 
dants  on  Journeys  and  during  long  droughts; 
public  prayers  for  relief  from  drought  are  or- 
dered by  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  church. 
A  celebration  of  this  sort  took  place  while  Mr 
Southgate  was  in  the  city.  Many  corruptions 
have  crept  into  Islamism,  as  well  as  into  other 
religions,  and  are,  on  public  occasions,  as  con- 
spicuous. The  Sunneh  prescribes,  that  the  peo- 
ple shall  assemble  in  the  open  air,  and  that  each 
individual  shall  offer  his  supplications  apart^ 
without  any  Imam  or  priest  to  preside  and 
conduct  the  worship.  But  the  priests  must,  to 
speak  vulgarly,  have  their  finger  in  the  pie,  or 
what  would  become  of  their  vocation  ?  Among 
those  who  obeyed  the  Sultan's  order  for  hold- 
ing what'  we  should  call  a  day  of  fast  and  humi- 
liation, were  fifty  teachere  of  the  common  schools^ 
with  their  pupils,  who  repaired  to  the  celebrated 
valley  of  Sweet  Waters. 

Having  aelccted  a  large  open  plat,  the  whole  eompnny 
marched  thrice  round  it  in  procession,  with  an  Imam  al 
their  bead.  The  macben  then  ssatad  tbemeelras  upon 
the  grace,  with  their  retpectite  pnpila  around  them. 
Before  each  teacher  were  placed  two  small  baga,  one  of 
which  was  empty,  while  the  other  waa  lull  of  slaan  pab- 
blei.  The  aarvice  oommenoed.  Each  one  of  the  fifty 
took  a  pebble  from  tba  full  bag,  repeated  over  it  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  breathing  upon  it  three  times,  deposited 
it  in  tbe  empty  bag.  Thia  act  waa  performed  slmultan* 
eously  bf  all.  and  at  tba  close  of  each  prayer  the  wbola 
company  of  boya  responded,  Amcm*  When  the  Imam 
found  by  computation  that  7^,000  prayarsbad  been  offered, 
be  ga?e  a  signal  for  tbe  ceremony  to  cease.  Tbe  baga 
containiog  the  pebbiee  over  whiob  pmyers  bad  been  saldy 
ware  then  coUeeted  and  emptied  into  one  large  leathern 
sacki  the  mouth  of  which  was  than  cloaed,  and  tbe  whol% 
with  a  rope  attaebad  to  it,  waa  thrown  Into  the  atraam 
which  runs  tbrongb  tbe  meadow,  thssa  to  rsmain  tiU  tbe 
intercession  should  prore  effBCtoal. 

This  superstition,  this  departure  from  the  rigid 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  worship,  has  erept 
in  in  late  centuries.  But  in  the  Eaet,  Chrie- 
tians  and  Mohammedans  are  alike  superstitious  ; 
which  is  presumed  to  originate  in  that  univer- 
sal love  of  the  marvellous  which  pervades  the 
Oriental  mind. 

Readers  will  find  an  exceedingly  good  account 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  it  is  practised,  in  Mr  Southgate'e 
Travels.  It  has  in  ite  Ramazan  an  equivalent 
for  the  L§ni  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  there 
is  even  a  r$iigiou9  rHreai,  which  the  ultra-devout 
observe  in  the  mosques.    Mohammedism  has  also 
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its  CAnuYilf  or  f«ait  of  Bairamy  oorresponding 

to  tho  Eatter  Feaat ;  and  instead  of  original  and 

pure  MohannRiedism^  which^  in  its  worahip  of  the 

one  God  and  Mahomet  his  Prophet,  excludea  all 

•orta  of  idols  and  paintings,  relics  and  saints, 

being  a  purely  spiritual  religion^  it  has  now 

many  superstitious  observances,  though  it  is  still 

regarded  by  Mr  Soutbgate  as  more  spiritual  than 

the  present  corrupt  Christianity  of  the  East. 

Mohammedans   appear  to  learn  their  religion, 

as  we  fear  too  many  Christians  do. 

A  child  learnt  at  home  or  from  hii  tMcher  to  rvpsat 
hit  creed,  and  to  enumerate  the  five  dntiei  required  of  him 
aa  a  Mnanilman.  He  ii  ihewn  how  to  perform  bit  ab- 
lutioDi  before  prayen.  He  imbibes  the  ipirit  of  bit  re- 
ligion ftvm  its  manifestation  in  the  society  of  his  own 
people,  and  gatbers  some  soperfielal  knowledge  of  its 
ceremonial  from  the  Tsgue  information  which  is  floating 
tbroagb  the  community.  With  this  be  contents  himself, 
unless  he  become  a  student 

During  the  Ramazan,  while  the  poor  must 
labour  as  usual,  and  fast  in  addition,  the  rigidly 
devout  frequent  the  mosques,  and  read  the 
Koran ;  but  the  far  greater  number  satisfy  their 
consciences  by  sleeping  until  the  evening  gun 
announces  that  the  fast  is  concluded  for  that 
day.  The  following  picture  of  the  longed-for 
hour  of  sunset  will  afford  our  readers  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  Mr  Southgate's  descriptive  style : — 

In  the  city,  the  hour  of  sunset  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  day.  As  the  sun  declines,  tbe  whole  Mussulman 
population  seems  suddenly  to  awaken.  Tbe  caf6s,  which 
daring  the  day  are  abandoned  to  the  Christians,  begin  to 
he  filled  with  Turks,  who  may  be  seen  sitting  witb  their 
tchlbooks  in  their  hand%  silently  awaiting  tbe  sound  of 
tbe  erening  gun.  Tbe  streets,  in  their  own  quarters, 
are  thronged  witb  them  hurrying  in  every  direction  witb 
unusual  alacrity  of  movement.  Tbe  bakehouses  are  beset 
with  cuitomera  The  conftctionaries,  arranged  and  d^ 
corated  with  extraordinary  care,  display  their  choicest 
ddieaciefc  A  multitude  of  eager  inquirers  are  gathered 
before  tbe  windows  of  tbe  little  apartments  connected 
with  many  of  the  mosques,  in  which  clocks  are  set  exactly 
indicating  tbe  hour.  Neighbour  is  seen  gathering  tbe 
same  information  from  bis  neighbour.  Tbe  harbour,  as 
Indeed  is  usual  at  this  hour,  is  thronged  with  hundreds 
of  caVques,  shooting  towards  every  landing-place  along 
tbe  Golden  Horn.  All  this  movement  is  without  noise. 
It  Is  only  wben  tbe  suspense  is  broken  by  tbe  distant  roar 
of  tbe  sunset  gun  that  tongues  are  unlooeed.  And  even 
then  there  is  no  clamour  or  vocifention.  Approaching 
hy  water  at  tbe  moment,  one  bears  no  other  sound  of 
fttttiTity  than  a  busy  hum  rising  fhim  the  rejoicing  city. 

As  tbe  twilight  deepens  tbe  illumination  begins.  For 
this  purpose  preparations  an  made  before  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  ftst,  by  suspending  cords  between  the  min- 
arets of  the  mosques.  Upon  these  cords,  figures,  formed 
by  lamps  arranged  in  various  shapes,  ara  let  out.  These, 
however,  appear  only  on  particular  nights.  The  common 
Illumination  consists  in  nothing  more  than  rows  of  lamps 
around  the  little  galleries  of  tbe  minarets,  from  which  the 
Mncszin  calls  to  prayerSi  Tbe  21st  of  December,  or 
rather  tbe  13th  of  Ramaxan,  was  the  birth-day  of  tbe 
Sultan.  The  solemn  stillness  of  the  fast  was  broken  at 
each  hour  of  prayer  during  the  day  by  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  at  night  the  whole  city  presented  a  gayer  scene  of 
rejoicing  than  bad  bcfote  appeared.  Bvery  ship  in  tbe 
fleet  was  gorgeously  illuminated  by  lights  at  tbe  port- 
holes, and  along  the  rigging.  In  front  of  tbe  Jtdmiraiijf 
were  displayed  illuminations  in  the  form  of  anchors,  ves- 
sels, and  other  shapes  appertaining  to  sea^raft.  Along 
the  bridge  which  had  lately  been  thrown  across  the  har- 
bour wera  lines  of  lamps,  which  produced  a  singular  and 
most  brilliant  effect  wben  viewed  from  tbe  water.  Be. 
fween  the  nlnarctt  of  the  mos^ue^  were  swinging  glister* 


ing  forms  of  various  desetlpUans  UmMm%  a  huge  crssesat  i 
there,  among  tbe  noble  spires  of  the  Solimanicb,  the 
words  Ya  Osmav,  O  Osman,  in  cbaracten  of  monstroas 
sise ;  on  the  beautiful  temple  built  by  the  Saltan,  a  barge 
formed  by  lights  of  different  colours,  and  of  tbe  earns 
shape  and  siie  with  that  which  ordiaarily  ceuwyed  Us 
majesty. 

But  all  this  splendour  was  eclipsed  by  tbe  magnificenes 
of  tbe  Bospboms.  Along  both  its  banks,  tbrough  tbe 
greater  part  of  its  whole  length  ftvm  the  city  to  the  Black 
Sea,  palaces,  HlsdUw,  cafis,  and  private  dwelUags,  weia 
bathed  in  glorious  efiiilgenceb  Tbe  whole  appeared  like 
one  immense  spectacle,  and  it  seemed  at  tbe  BMNDcnt  the 
very  fulfilment  of  some  early  dream  of  Oriental  magnl- 
fleence.  Tbe  effect  of  every  part  was  heightened  hy  Ae 
ezceesive  darkness  of  the  n^hu  The  rows  of  lamps 
around  tbe  minarets  seemed  to  bang  like  golden  bands 
against  tbe  sky.  Tbe  figuree  ewinglag  above  the  moeques 
appeared  as  if  resting  unsnsUincd  la  midair.  The  brik 
liant  line  of  tbe  bridge  and  tbe  glittering  eliapea  of  tbe 
IHgates  seemed,  while  tbe  objecto  themeelvea  were  hiddea, 
like  tbe  work  of  enchantment.  The  streets  wen  also 
1  igbted,  though  mora  sparingly.  The  caf<fo  were  ihreogcd. 
In  some^  story.tellers  wera  amusing  the  crew^  In 
othen,  music,  though,  like  its  sister  art,  forMdden  by  the 
harab  law  of  Itlamism,  was  beguiling  the  hoora  of  the 
night.  A  rara  favour  was  granted  to  the  popoUtioa  en 
this  anniversary  of  the  Sulun's  birth.  The  ecreets  wws 
open  throughout  the  night,  and  I  availed  aayeeiref  this 
unwonted  act  of  royal  benignity  to  spend  the  greater  pait 
of  it  amidst  the  scenes  that  I  have  described. 

On  all  tbe  nights  of  Ramasan,  tbe  principal  streets  wen 
dimly  lighted  and  the  Interior  of  the  moequea  hrilliaatly 
illuminated.  The  Mohammedan  lituigy  contains  a  spe- 
cial service  for  Ramaian,  which  is  performed  hy  'night  in 
tbe  moeques.  .        •        •        •         •         • 

This  splendid  season  of  humiliation  doeed  at  aanwt  en 
tbe  7th  of  January,  wben  tbe  fint  day  of  tbe  tenth  uMntb, 
the  month  of  Shaval,  begun.  Tbe  approach  of  the  least 
was  announced,  as  tbe  fast  bad  been,  by  the  dla^arge  of 
cannon  several  houn  before  evening.  Prom  this  nioaient 
universal  joy  began  to  prevalL  The  spaeums  cenits  ef 
the  imperial  mosquee  wera  tbranged  with  crowds  of 
Mussulmans  in  greater  agitation  than  I  bad  ever  befon 
seen  a  Turkish  assemblage.  Urchins  were  running  ia 
every  direction,  crying  Aatrffm,  Bairam,  with  ne  metry 
a  voice  and  face  as  lads  of  our  Western  urorM  czhihit 
wben  just  released  from  the  imprisonment  ef  the  ochoel- 
room.  The  poor  were  enforoing  their  appeala  for  charity 
by  the  magic  word  Batrom— one,  doubtless,  of  tried  po- 
tency in  opening  hearts  and  purses. 

The  Mohammedan  fasts  are  considered  of  diTim 
obligation ;  the  feasts  are  optional ;  nor  are  they 
noticed  in  the  Koran.  The  religions  ceremonies 
connected  with  these  festivals  are  condacied  with 
great  splendour :  the  Sultan  (the  encceesor  of  the 
Prophet)  and  all  the  great  ofiicers  of  state  as- 
sisting in  them.  The  regal  part  of  the  cers- 
monyj  impoung  though  it  he,  is  less  interestisg 
than  the  popular  rejoicing  and  festivity  which, 
from  the  Court,  spreads  to  every  class  and  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

On  the  first  day,  the  Call  to  Prayer  at  tbe  live  canw- 
cal  boura  was  followed  by  a  salute  from  the  fleet.  Dar- 
ing tbe  whole  of  the  first  feast  and  the  first  three  days  ef 
the  second,  shops  were  shut  and  all  labour  Bwspfiitsd. 
The  entire  Mussulman  population  was  poured  into  tbe 
streets.  The  caffes  were  thronged.  Bvery  man,  weann, 
and  child,  appeared  in  a  aew  dress.  The  white  tnrbaas 
were  never  so  clean  and  neatly  plaited.  Ttefcish  ^ 
males,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  with  their  chiMien,  ia 
the  gayest  and  richest  dresses,  strolled  through  the 
streets.  Friends  visited  friends  and  wished  them  a  happy 
Bairam,  or  embraced  them  as  they  met  without,  kissiag 
each  other  on  both  cheeks.  The  inforior  paid  the  same 
deference  to  tbe  hand  oAhis  patron  or  snperion  Efihndis 
on  horayback  and  Udics  in  arabsa  ccverid  the  hcidgt  ha» 
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tvcen  Sttmbcnil  And  Oalatt,  Strang  playtn  iMrformed 
frith  inpnnitf  on  the  bighwayi.  The  ullen  of  tweet- 
DCtts  proclaimed  their  delicacies,  and  the  beggan  again 
plied  their  importnnitics  in  the  name  of  Bmham.  There 
nened  in  the  Tory  word  an  incentiire  to  mirth  and  light- 
bMitednem.  Yet  all  waa  qniet.  There  was  no  bolrter* 
oQUMii,  no  Indeoorom,  no  extrafngant  merriment,  no 
load  laoghter,  much  Icsi  thoee  contentions,  and  babblings, 
tad  woimda  without  canse,  which  are  the  iuTariable  ac« 
CMopaniments  of  our  more  dvilixed  festi?itiea.  The  rea- 
mi  of  the  diflerence  is  to  be  foand  in  the  habitual  modern 
stion  and  aelf-command  of  Tnrks,  and  in  the  absence 
saoog  them  of  the  grand  source  of  the  wo  and  sorrow 
which  generally  follow  our  own  seasons  of  hilarity.  Spe- 
cial cars  is  eanrcised  by  the  Turkish  authorities  during 
Bsiiam  to  keep  Mnasulmans  from  the  grog-ehope,  which, 
lam  sorry  to  add,  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  Christians. 
The  only  part  of  the  population  which  give  free  rent  to 
their  mirth  are  the  bioya.  You  may  see  them  riding 
doohle  on  donkeys,  racing  on  horses,  or  turning  on  swings, 
sf  which  there  are  at  least  lour  kinds  in  use  at  Constan- 
tineplew  You  may  see  them  playing  and  tumbling  in  the 
coorts  of  tho  mosques,  firing  crackers,  and  eating  sweet- 
fflcats,  as  New-England  boys  do  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

Aaoiher  feature  of  the  Bairams  is  too  strongly  indica- 
tifs  of  the  present  spirit  of  Islamism  to  be  omitted.  A 
Talk  is  never  more  a  Mussulman  than  during  his  feasts 
sad  fuL  He  scenu  then  to  be  recalled  to  himMlf  and  his 
religion.  However  negligent  in  his  devotions  he  may  be 
thioagh  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  neglects 
the  extraordinary  services  which  these  seasons  bring  with 
them,  or  roaains  unaffected  by  the  spirit  which  every- 
where prevails.  If  he  has  formed  acquaintance  with  un- 
beliering  Franks,  he  is  apt  at  these  times  to  keep  aloef 
from  them.  If  he  is  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  his  bigotry 
is  deepened.  An  old  and  respectable  Christian  of  Con- 
stantinople informed  me  that  until  within  a  few  years 
satscedent  to  the  time  of  which  I  write.  Christians  always 
felt  themselves  in  jeopardy  during  the  Ramazan  and 
BAinms,  and  went  as  seldom  as  possible  into  the  streets, 
Thoss  times,  every  one  knows,  are  changed. 

The  decay  of  religious,  or  of  ceremonial  ob- 
wrvaoces,  is  often  remarked  upon,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  traveller  s  narrative ;  and,  from  coldness 
and  neglect,  every  faith  seems  to  suffer  alike. 
The  whole  world  is  waxing  indifferent. 

It  must  have  been  deeply  mortifying  to  a  man 
bent  on  the  errand  of  Mr  Southgate,  to  find 
throughout  the  East,  that  so  many  of  the  mosques 
had  been  originally,  like  St  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, Christian  temples.  Most  of  the  mosques 
are  built  on  the  model  of  St  Sophia :  of  stone 
painted  white;  though  some  are  much  more 
elaborately  decorated  than  others ;  and  all  have, 
of  course^  fountains  or  tanks  where  the  prescribed 
ablations  are  performed  by  the  worshippers. 

Before  Mr  Southgate  left  America,  it  had  been 
proposed  that  he  should  have  a  colleague  in  his 
pilgrimage  through  the  little-known  and  inhos- 
pitable regions  in  which  his  route  was  chosen. 
A  medical  friend  was  to  join  him ;  but  the  plan 
was  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Per- 
sia alone,  and  to  shape  his  course  as  Providence 
and  duty  might  direct.  He  started  early  in 
Jane,  1837,  accompanied  by  a  young  Armenian, 
a  native  of  Constantinople,  who  had  previously 
travelled  over  the  East,  and  had  just  returned 
from  a  second  journey  into  Persia,  whither  he 
had  conducted  the  English  ambassador.  This 
man  was  very  intelligent,  and  had  considerable 
colloquial  knowledge  of  several  Eastern  lan- 
guages, betides  French,  Italian,  and  a  little  Eng- 
lish.    He  was  found  perfectly  faithful;  and. 


though  apt  to  gmmble  under  the  privations  of 
travel,  acute  and  serviceable.  Furnished  with  a 
firman  of  the  Sultan,  and  with  as  small  a  quan. 
tity  of  baggage  as  possible,  a  few  books,  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  for  cities,  made  after  the  mon- 
grel fashion  introduced  by  the  Sultan,  Mr  South- 
gate  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Trebizond. 
Among  its  numerous  passengers  was  a  legate 
from  the  Sultan  to  the  court  of  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia,  who,  with  his  suite,  were  deck  passengers. 

He  seemed  entirely  nnconscioos  of  any  derogation  from 
his  rank  in  occupying  a  position  on  deck,  although  he 
weli  enough  knew  our  own  distinctions  in  this  respect. 
His  food  for  the  voyage  waa  put  up  in  two  or  three  fig- 
drams,  yet  the  place  where  he  sat  was  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  being  close  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  a 
little  elevated  above  the  deck.  I  made,  during  the  pas- 
sage,  some  acquaintance  with  him  and  the  Colonel,  which 
was  afterwards  increased  in  Eraroum.  Neither  of  them 
ussd  the  tchibouk,  but  both  were  inveterate  snuff-Ukers. 
The  two  habits  are  not  nnfrequently  combined  in  a 
Turk,  but  I  believe  none  of  them  have  yet  reached  the 
civilisation  of  the  quid.  It  used  to  be  one  of  my  sUnd* 
ing  tales  of  the  wonders  of  the  West,  that  people  are 
there  fsund  who  chew  tobacco,  and  the  information  was 
generally  as  astounding  to  my  listeners  as  a  story  of  a 
railroad. 

I  must  not  forget  another  character  on  board,  who 
honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a  Tatar^ 
or  Government  courier;  a  profession  with  which  my 
reader  will  become  more  familiar,  if  he  continue  with 
me  to  the  end  of  my  tour.  The  individual  in  question 
was  one  of  that  class  of  Mussulmans  for  which  this  pro- 
fession is  distinguished ;  a  neglecter  of  prayers,  one  who 
drinks  rakee,  the  Eastern  substitute  for  rum,  and  is  not 
over-scrupulous  in  telling  the  trath.  He  wished  to  aG> 
company  me  from  Trebizond  to  Erxroum.  He  was  just 
returning  from  Constantinople,  whither  he  had  been  to 
take  a  wife.  He  had  another,  he  ssid,  in  Trebizond,  so 
that,  aa  his  business  called  him  most  frequently  to  these 
two  places,  he  might  be  always  at  home.  I  subsequently 
knew  another  Tatar,  who  had  the  full  number  of  wives 
allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  these  were  distributed  along 
the  route  which  he  generally  travelled ;  one  at  ConsUn- 
'  tinople,  anoihec  at  Tocat,  a  third  at  Diarbekir,  and  a 
fourth  at  Bagdad. 

This  respectable  Mussulman  was  as  well  wived 
as  Dibdin's  Christian,  *'  Bold  Jack"— 

"  I*ve  a  spanking  wife  at  Portsmouth  Straits ; 

A  pigmy  at  Gtoree ; 
An  orange  tawney  up  the  Straits ; 

A  blsck  at  St  Lucie.** 

The  passengers  for  Trebizond  had  a  pleasant 
and  easy  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Euzine,  touching  at  different  towns  on  their  way. 
Trebizond,  as  is  well-known,  is  an  important 
station  for  the  commerce  of  many  eastern  coun. 
tries,  to  which  the  recent  establi^ment  of  steam 
communication  with  Constantinople  has  given  a 
fresh  impulse.  But  the  value  of  this  entrepot, 
(which  excites  Russian  jealousy,)  especially  to  the 
British  manufacturer,  is  already  known  at  home  ; 
and  commerce  was  not  so  much  the  direct  object 
of  Mr  Southgate,  as  that  great  civilizer  and  ce- 
menter  of  nations  ought,  perhaps,  with  his  op- 
portunities, to  have  been.  At  Trebizond  he  was 
received  into  the  house  of  an  American  mis* 
sionary,  and  from  this  point  he  reckons  the  true 
commencement  of  his  labours.  A  few  glimpses 
of  the  country  between  Trebizond  and  Erzroum, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  region  tra- 
versed,   Mr  Southgate  bad  hired  a  muleteer,  and 
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tniTelled  at  the  vary  slow  ni^^^fot  an  Amerl- 

oan-*at  whloh  mercbandiia  ii  traniportad  in  the 

East    On  Uavini^  Trebiaond,  ha  tayt^  ha  and  hia 

servant  overtook  the  muleteer, 

And  foUoved  him  domi  into  the  Df  yerman  D«rah,  or 
Mill  Valley,  throna^  which  ram  «  itiMm  of  the  nme 
name.  We  panned  oar  way  alonfr  it<  right  bank  amidst 
icenet  of  great  lovelineM.  The  hiUi  on  either  tide  were 
cultivated  nearly  to  their  inmmita.  The  ehingl^rooAd 
houses,  scattered  along  the  steep  declivities  wore  a  newer 
and  neater  appearance  than  1  had  ever  obeervtd  befhre  in 
the  country  places  of  Turkey.  These  were  the  abodes 
of  the  Lazes,  of  whom  our  guide  said  that  they  were 
Mussulmani,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  Greek.  Foot-paths 
alone  lead  to  their  dwellings.  Formerly  they  were  noto- 
rioos  robbers,  subject  only  to  the  Lords  of  the  Valleys 
who  raled  over  these  regions.  The  leat  of  one  of  those 
old  chieftains  was  pointed  out  about  nine  miles  from 
Trebixond,  perched  on  the  summft  of  a  tall,  sharp  ridge, 
rising  boldly  from  the  midst  of  the  valley  and  dividing 
it  into  two  branches.  This  aerial  palace  was  now  the 
mansion  of  the  Ayan,  who  rules  the  district  around, 
under  the  Pasha  of  Trebixond.  These  Ayans  are  the 
peaceful  successors  of  the  latvlets  chieis  who  once  held 
free  sway  in  these  wild  mountaini,  or,  as  in  some  in- 
stances is  the  fact,  they  are  the  same  chiefs  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  loyal  rulers.  Partly  by  intrigue  and 
partly  by  violence,  the  Pasha  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  all  into  subjection. 

We  took  the  right  branch  of  the  valley,  and  followed 
it  until  we  reached  Jeviilik,  a  hamlet  some  eighteen 
miles  flrom  Trebixond,  where  we  tarried  for  the  night. 
Soon  after  snnset  we  received  a  visit  In  the  coffee-shop 
where  we  had  taken  lodgings,  from  one  of  the  Ayans  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys.  He  was  stuck  round  with 
pistols,  and  appeared  as  wild  and  uncultivated  as  the 
scenery  amidst  which  he  dwells.  About  twenty  attend, 
ants  followed  at  his  heels,  who  were  even  more  wild  and 
uncultivated  than  himself. 

On  the  second  day,  cultivation  was  left  behindj 
and  they  plunged  into  a  forest  of  spruce  and  hard- 
wood trees.  In  the  rugged  passes  of  the  road 
they  overtook  companies  of  peasants  dragging 
field- pieces.  They  were  accompanied  by  pipers, 
whose  rude  music  cheered  on  the  work,  to  which 
conductors  goaded  the  compulsory  labourers  with 
long  sticks^  as  if  they  had  been  cattle.  Several 
just  remarks,  suggested  hy  this  spectacloi  oon- 
clude  thus : — 

In  Turkey,  and  still  more  in  Egypt,  the  ebjeot  in  view 
has  been  military  strength,  while  the  only  sure  grounds 
on  which  such  strength  can  rest  ware  overlooked.  It 
was  forgotten,  or  rather  it  was  the  last  thought  to  enter 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern  ruler,  that  there  can  be  no  true 
elevation  unless  the  people  are  elevated ;  and  that  there  Is 
no  foundation  for  national  power  of  any  kind,  while  in* 
dividual  industry  is  repressed  by  innumerable  discourage- 
ments, and  the  sources  of  production  are  withered  by 
oppression  and  misrule.  Compelled,  by  the  necessity  of 
their  position,  to  gather  around  them  a  large  military 
force,  Mohammed  All  and  Mahmoud  II.  aimed  at  the 
effeou  belore  they  had  the  rudiments  of  European  civiiis* 
atiou ;  and  hence  it  is  that  one  sees  the  implements  of 
war  dragged  over  a  country  without  roads,  by  peasants 
violently  impresaed,  who  are  thus  taught  to  hate' im- 
provement by  the  new  hardships  which  it  brings. 

A  more  peaceful  and  a  more  gratefol  sight  were  the 
long  trains  of  caravans,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  horses 
in  each,  that  came  winding  down  the  mountain  path  at 
short  intervalis  each  horse  walking  free  under  his  burden, 
and  carefully  smelling  and  chooeing  his  own  way  among 
the  stones.  Poor  hours'  travel  brought  us  to  Kara 
Kaban,  a  claster  of  small  buildings  with  dramahope  and 
stables  for  the  refreshment  and  repose  of  travellers. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  snail's  progress  they 
were  joined  by  a  Kaimohamp  the  equivalent,  in 


the  Turkish  army«  for  our  major ;  who,  with  kls 
new-made  wife,  and  her  mother,  were  going  to 
Eraroum  from  Constantinople ;  this  being  the 
first  time  that  the  young  bride  had  left  that 
city,  or  ventured  on  horseback.  Though  it  wm 
the  middle  of  June,  the  weather  was  cold  and 
stormy  In  the  mountains^  and  the  Turkish  major 
did  all  that  either  Turk  or  Christian  coaid  do 
to  cheer  and  sustain  his  partner  and  Ids  nether* 
in-law;  but  human  nature,  and  especially  fe- 
male nature,  is  '*  much  the  same  everywhere." 

The  iadiea  rode  in  advaaee  t  and  aa  they  weie  satiRlj 
unaccaatomad  to  journeying,  every  brook  that  ran  scrosi 
our  path,  and  every  diAouit  aacont  or  declivity,  was  s  nk. 
ject  of  alarm  and  esclamaUon.  At  length  the  yoaofw  «( 
the  party  broke  forth  in  petulant  displeasnrs,  aad  begsa 
to  reproaeh  her  new  spouse  with  having  dscstved  ksr  is 
bringing  her  so  long  and  perikras  a  joaroey.  <*  Is  tkis 
your  country,**  she  exclaimed,  <«  which  yoa  laid  sac  vis 
so  beautifol  ?  There  are  nothing  but  rivers,  and  laeaB. 
tains,  and  rocks.  Alas,  that  I  ever  left  flCaaUooi !"  Tte 
oliker  aoted  the  part  of  a  good  haabaad,  aad  endsareand 
to  appease  her  by  kind  asaaranccs  that  this  was  not  hii 
country,  and  that  when  they  ehoald  ooMSto  it|Shs«eal4 
find  that  he  had  told  her  the  truth. 

Wherever  he  sojourned,  Mr  Southgate  madei 
point  to  observe  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  At 
Gumush  Khaneh,  a  place  oelebrated  for  hi 
silver  mines,  which  he  reached  on  a  Saturday;  on 
his  Armenian  companion,  John,  ahewing  the  fir« 
man,  a  lodging  was  assigned  to  the  traveller  in 
the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mines. 

This  is  a  wretched  place,  swarming  with  beg- 
gars ;  the  mines  having  failed,  while  an  edict  of 
the  Sultan  prevents  the  miners  from  emigrating 
and  becoming  husbandmen  in  aome  other  part  of 
the  empire.  A  population  of  eight  hundred  fa- 
milies is  made  up  of  mixed  races ;  one-bslf  beiof 
Greek,  and  the  others  in  equal  proportion^  Mus- 
sulman and  Armenian.  Mr  Southgate,  who  sd^ 
mires  the  Turkish  character  much  more  than  thst 
of  the  modern  Greek,  was  surprised  to  lean 
that  his  hospitable  entertainer,  who  wore  the 
yellow  slippers  and  white  turban,  In  virtue  of  kli 
office,  was  a  Greelc. 

The  observances  of  religion  had  fidlen  into 
such  neglect  throughout  his  dominions,  that  the 
Sultan,  like  a  British  sovereign,  by  advice  of 
the  prelates,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign, 
had  issued  a  royal  order,  enjoining  aU  true  Mus- 
sulmans to  perform  their  regular  devotions  in  the 
mosques,  in  which  duty  they  are  waxing  negli- 
gent.    Mr  Southgate  says  :— 

The  general  confession  that  the  religion  is  waniagi  hsi 
been  made  to  me  by  numerous  Individuals  aoKmg  the* 
In  diflbrent  parts  of  the  ettipire»  By  soom  the  prai«nt  b 
xvgarded  as  the  approach  of  that  siasoa  ef  aalvRtsl 
apostaoy  when,  as  the  Koran,  reoriving  the  hint  fna 
Christianity,  predicts,  Jesns  shall  rsappcar  on  the  ssith 
and  subdue  all  nations,  not  to  himself,  bat  to  Mohs» 
med.  The  indication  moot  commonly  alleged  in  np* 
port  of  thie  belief,  Is  the  prevailing  neglect  of  prsyvr; 
and  this  wae  the  avU  which  the  imparinl  adid  wu  la* 
tended  to  oorrect. 

The  Sultan's  order  had  the  ordinary  eii>ct  of 
other  plans  to  coeroe  the  mind ;  and  pious  Ap 
newite,  or  New  Poliae  measures  ware  adopted, 
to  force  the  people  to  wor^ip.  At  Coostaatino- 
plej  after  his  return,  Mr  Southgata  tells  that  ho 
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One  iAff  MW  %  kftTMS  walking  thnrngh  the  baufi  at 
tbe  honr  o£  pnyer,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  routing  the 
T&rki  at  he  patted,  and  driring  them  off  to  the  motqnet. 
lo  tht  mean  time  I  waa  curiont  to  icnow  whether  it  had 
bceo  promnlgatcd  elaewhere,  and  made  inquiriet  for  it 
ia  evtry  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  found  that  it  had  been 
cTerywbere  proclaimed,  and  heard  rariout  commentt  up. 
oa  it  in  different  qnarten.  An  old  Turk  at  Baibout,  to 
vbom  I  applied  for  information,  bore  a  high  teaiimony 
to  the  religioui  character  of  hie  towntmen.  «*  There  it 
DO  Mfd  of  tnch  ordert  here,'*  he  taid,  «  for  we  all  go  to 
tbe  Doaque  flye  timet  a  daf.*'  Hit  boaet  led  roe  to  ob- 
wrre  bow  far  hit  own  practice  waa  conformable,  and  1 
BoUced  that,  during  the  day  which  I  tpent  there,  he  did 
not  perform  hit  dcTOtiont  at  any  one  of  the  pretcribed 
boon.  Whether  hit  teatimony  reapecting  othen  wat  any 
more  reracioui,  I  cannot  tell  farther  than  that  I  patted 
tbe  day  among  them,  and  aaw  no  one  at  hit  prayera. 

Sercral  copiee  of  the  Tnrkiah  edition  of  the  Royal 
Gazette  are  receired  and  read  in  the  town.  It  wat  theee, 
probably,  that  had  excited  the  great  cnrioeity  which  I 
foQiMi  to  ezitt  reapecting  the  new  doinge  at  the  capital. 
Manjr  inqniriei  were  made  concerning  the  Sultan*a  army 
ind  nary,  hit  Hre.yetaela,  at  they  termed  hit  tteamert, 
and  hit  new  bridge.  They  littened  with  marked  tur. 
priie  to  Johu'i  itoriet,  and  exclaimed,  *<  Saltan  Mah. 
mood  it  a  great  king  r*  1  wat  pleated  to  tee  that  the 
effwt  open  them  wat  to  give  them  higher  ideat  of  hit 
greatness  and  power  rather  than  to  arouae  their  preju- 
dicet,  especially  at  they  were  themselret  Muasulmana  of 
tbe  old  itamp,  unreached  by  the  hand  of  reform. 

It  it  one  of  the  most  beneficent,  though  one  of  the 
lilent  influencea  of  the  changes  which  are  working  in 
Turltey,  that,  eren  in  tbe  mott  retired  partt  of  the  inte- 
rior, irhere  erery thing  remaint  outwardly  aa  it  hat  re- 
naioed  for  centuriet,  men's  minds  are  awalcened  by  the 
distant  rumours  of  reform,  and  led  to  expect  and  wait 
for  its  introduction  among  themiselyet.  The  struggle  of 
tbe  enterprise  will  be  in  tbe  capital,  where  it  baa  been 
iwidenljf  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  most 
bigoied  population  of  Osmanlees  anywhere  to  be  found, 
and  haa  been  compelled  to  atand  in  oppoaition  to  the 
most  powerful  array  of  Mussulman  learning  (which  is, 
ai  now  cultivated,  the  parent  of  Mussulman  prejudice) 
tbat  can  be  found  in  the  world.  When  it  haa  once 
triumphed  here,  it  will  easily  extend  ita  sway  oyer  the 
empire.  It  will  nowhere  meet  with  the  same  prejudices 
or  the  same  learning,  nor,  I  may  add,  with  the  tame 
independence  of  character,  as  in  Constantinople ;  it  will 
be  iKommended  by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the 
capital,  and  the  people  will  long  since  hare  been  fa- 
ffliliarised  with  it  by  report  before  it  appears  among 
them. 

Mj  attendant  John,  obterrlng  the  rising  popularity 
of  the  Sultan  at  Baibout,  and  thinking  that  hie  own  dig- 
nity would  be  increased  by  eyery  new  accession  to  mine, 
took  occaaion,  while  I  was  atealing  an  hour*s  sleep,  to 
proclaim  me  to  some  yisiters  aa  the  Hakim  Bathi,  or 
chief  phyaician  to  his  Majesty.  The  report  soon  spread, 
and  when  I  awoke,  a  group  of  Mussulmans  were  stand- 
ing round  me  in  most  respectful  silence.  Among  them 
was  an  old  man  holding  a  little  child  by  the  hand,  to 
whom  he  directed  my  attention.  He  told  his  complaints, 
and,  addreaaing  me  by  my  new  title,  asked  my  advice. 
John  taw  ny  attonishment,  and  whispered  a  confession 
of  bis  falsehood.  I  immediately  disclaimed  the  honour 
intended  for  me,  assuring  my  Turkish  friends  that  I  wat 
a  simple  trayeller  from  f  rankland.  John,  however, 
bad  already  prevented  any  credit  being  given  to  me  on 
this  point,  by  informing  them  that^  to  avoid  troublesome 
applications,  I  was  travelling  incognito.  I  consented, 
therefore,  after  repeating  my  disclaimer,  to  render  such 
aid  as  was  in  my  power,  and  began  by  asking  what  had 
been  done  for  the  child.  The  old  man  went  through  a 
ftUlement  of  the  treatment  pursued  by  a  Frank  physician 
that  had  lately  reaided  in  the  place,  one,  doubtless,  of 
those  European  adventurers  who  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  interior  cities  of  Tuikey,  where,  with  the 
smallest  conceiyable  capital  of  medical  knowledge,  they 
contiiTa  to  gala  »  decent  UveUhood,  become  soaetimea 


the  phyaidani  of  Paiha^  and  the  tolk  of  aU  tht  coimtry 
round* 

It  is  remarked  that  no  aigna  of  churoh  ex* 
tension  were  visible  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sul. 
tan  or  the  Shah ;  no  new  publio  edifice  for  reli« 
gion  being  met  with,  save  once,  either  in  Turkey 
or  Persia.  Mr  Sonthgate  has  no  favourable  re. 
port  to  make  of  the  country  between  Trebisond 
and  £rsroum.  It  is  imperfectly  ^cultivated,  by 
the  rudest  implements,  and  the  people  are  igno« 
rantj  filthy,  and  poor. 

Erzroum,  from  its  position  and  trade,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Sultan's  do. 
minions.  It  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  all  the 
trade  with  Persia  by  the  Black  8ea^  and  also  by 
the  overland  route  through  Tocat.  It  has  a  po- 
pulation of  about  35,000;  thirty-siz  khans,  and 
the  largest  custom-house  in  the  empire.  The  nar- 
row, filthy,  ill-paved  streets,  are  thronged  and 
bustling ;  and  here  are  to  be  seen  Persians,  Kurds, 
Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Turks ;  and  also  the 
few  English  and  Russians  connected  with  the 
Consulates.  Eraroum  suffered  considerably  from 
the  Russiian  invasion  in  1829. 

Here  the  British  Consul,  Mr  Brant,  procured 
for  the  traveller,  a  provincial  or  local  firman 
from  the  Pasha ;  and  a  letter  of  introduction  re. 
commending  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Pasha  of 
Van,  who  was  requested  to  see  the  stranger  safely 
conducted  into  Persia.  The  observations  tbat  he 
makes  on  leaving  Erzroum  on  the  more  difficult 
part  of  his  expedition,  will  be  very  useful  to  all 
future  travellers  by  the  same  route.  He  now 
assumed  the  complete  garb  of  a  Turk,  which,  ex- 
cept in  Persia,  when  he  assumed  the  Persian 
dress,  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside,  though  con- 
formity went  no  farther.    He  says — 

It  waa  my  uniform  custom,  while  aojourning  in  any 
place,  to  introduce  myself  as  an  American  and  a  Christian, 
and  to  excite  Inquiriea  respecting  mycountry  and  my  faith. 
These  were  always  the  first  topics  of  conversation.  Dur- 
ing my  tour,  hundreds,  I  am  sure,  heard  of  the  New 
World  who  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  most  of 
whom  probably  will  never  hear  of  It  again. 

But  I  had  a  higher  reason  for  assuming  the  native 
dress.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  my 
mission.  The  expediency  of  it  for  comfbrt*s  sake  will 
be  at  once  seen  by  imagining  a  Turk  to  visit  our  shores^ 
and  to  walk  through  the  streeta  of  our  cities  in  his  Ori- 
ental robes.  The  habits  of  the  country  also  render  it 
necessary.  In  general  it  is  the  best  suited  to  the  climate, 
and  can  be  procured  with  the  least  difilculty  and  ex* 
pctise.  The  traveller  can  replenish  his  wardrobe  in  any 
city  through  which  he  may  pass ;  whereas,  if  he  doee  not 
submit  to  this  act  of  conformity,  he  must  encumber  him- 
self at  the  outset  with  all  he  may  need  during  his 
tour.  If  his  outfit  fiiils,  he  is  reduced  to  an  unpleasant 
dilemma. 

Many  more  cogent  reasons  are  produced  for 

the  assumption  of  the  Turkish  dress.    We  are 

contented  with  those  we  have  adduced  abovei 

reinforced  by  the  following : — 

A  Western  in  Turkey,  appearing  as  a  Western,  stands 
on  still  less  advantageous  ground,  [than  a  Turk  ia 
America.]  He  Is  not  received  into  such  free  communi- 
cation with  Orientals  as  an  Oriental  would  be  with  us. 
Religious  prejudice,  the  naturally  reserved  disposition  of 
Turks,  and  contempt  for  his  ignorance  of  Eastern  man- 
ners, would  keep  htm  much  farther  aloof.  If  bis  object, 
then,  is  to  learn  the  East,  he  must  beoome,  in  all  lawful 
respects,  an  Eastsm.     Hs  muat  know  the  languags^  ha 
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nott  wear  the  drew,  lie  moflt  perftet  liimeelf  in  the  man. 
nen  of  an  Eaitem.  Id  fine,  he  most  act  in  what  ii  nn- 
doobtedly  the  tme  spirit  of  the  Apostle*!  wordi,  We  be^ 
come  ail  ihingt  to  all  mtfH. 

On  the  onward  route^  throagh  a  bare  and 
mountainons  country,  pleasing  glimpses  of  pas- 
toral and  primitive  manners  are  often  obtained. 
On  the  day  that  Mr  Southgate  left  Erzroum,  he 

Stopped  for  the  night  at  DeniiU,  the  mini  of  a  Kurd* 
ieh  Tillage,  with  only  a  fingle  inhabited  houie.  From 
thit  an  old  Knrd  came  out,  and,  greeting  ui  with  the 
ordinary  nintation  of  the  Muaalmant,*  offered  ni  a 
shelter.  WeariM  with  our  long  march,  we  aaked  for 
a  draught  of  milk.  He  replied  that  the  oowt  were  still 
abroad,  and  called  for  some  one  within  to  go  in  search 
of  them.  Upon  this  a  Kurdish  girl  appeared  and  step- 
ping lightly  forward,  darted  away  like  a  phantom.  As 
she  was  the  first  female  of  her  race  that  I  had  seen,  her 
appearance  excited  some  curiosity.  Her  fiioe  and  feet 
were  bare,  and  her  hair  was  hanging  in  long  braids  be* 
hind.  Her  dress  was  a  single  white  frock  bound  at  the 
ivaist.  Her  form  was  erect  and  slender,  and  her  step 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful.  Her  face  was  dark,  but 
pale  and  ezpresiiYe,  her  eyes  large  and  full.  In  the 
meanwhile  onr  host  conducted  ns  to  our  lodging-plaoe. 
In  reaching  it,  we  first  passed  the  apartments  of  the 
fiimily,  then  through  a  large  stable,  and  afterwards 
through  a  long  alley  to  a  dark  room  some  one  hundred 
ftet  from  the  entrance,  and  all  the  way  nnd(>r  ground. 
Here  we  lighted  a  fire,  while  our  hoet  spread  before  us  a 
pastoral  meal  of  yoghourt,  bread,  and  eggs,  and  then  sat 
down  to  share  our  oofliM  and  pipes. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  moriiing  we  had  recommenced 
our  march. 

They  wandered  on,  over  bare  high  lands  pre- 
senting only  mountains  and  streams,  by  the 
banks  of  theAros,  (the  head  watersof  the  Arazes 
of  the  ancients,)  till,  from  the  top  of  a  hill^  they 
suddenly  descried  a  cluster  of  Kurdish  tents  in  a 
valley  below,  looking  like  black  spots  sprinkled 
upon  the  grass.  The  picture  has  a  charming 
freshness. 

This  first  picture  of  truly  Kurdish  life  that  I  had  seen, 
brought  Tiridly  back  the  romantic  images  which  I  had 
early  drawn  from  books,  and  excited  a  desire  to  scrutinise 
it  more  doeely.  We  descended,  therefore,  directly  to- 
wards them  and  dismounted  in  front  of  the  first  tent  Some 
old  Kurds  standi ag  there  bade  us  welcome,  and  one  in- 
vited us  into  the  tent.  A  seat  at  the  inner  extremity  was 
offered,  and  when  we  had  all  sat  down,  those  present 
repeated  their  salutations.  The  tents,  about  twenty  in 
number,  were  arranged  in  a  line,  and  all  were  of  the 
same  construction.  The  covering  was  of  a  cloth  of  fine 
black  wool,  impervious  to  the  rain.  This  was  supported 
at  the  comers  by  poles  five  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  by 
one  nearly  double  that  height,  giving  to  the  roof  a  slope  ( 
in  every  direction.  The  interval  between  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cloth  and  the  ground  was  filled  up,  on  three  sides, 
by  a  lattice  of  light  reeds  painted  in  figures.  The  other 
side  was  entirely  open.  In  one  of  the  comers  stood  the 
arms  of  the  maater  of  the  tent,  the  curved  sword,  the 
spear,  and  the  small  round  shield. 

The  news  of  our  coming  soon  spread  among  the  other 
tents  and  brought  around  us  all  the  men  of  the  party. 
The  boys  seated  themselves  behind,  peeping  over  the 
shoulders  of  their  seniors,  and  the  women,  none  of  whom 
were  veiled,  surveyed  us  through  the  lattice^  from  the 
next  tent.  As  each  one  entered,  he  seated  himself  in 
the  circle  and  exchanged  greetings  with  us.  I  observed 
that  all  their  ceremonies  were  Turkish,  and  they  lavished 
them  with  Turkish  profusion.  I  was  both  surprised 
and  pleased  with  the  perftct  etiquette  which  prevailed, 
for  it  wBs  altogether  above  the  demeanour  of  Turks  of 

*  Selam  aieikumy  Qod  give  you  peace.  Mohammed 
Unght  his  disciples  to  use  this  form  in  saluting  each 
other.    It  Is  saldoos  sxtendcd  to  ChriatiaiiSi 


the  same  rank.  The  mon  honoumble  amoag  tficm 
sat  farther  within  the  tsnl  than  the  others,  and  special 
deference  was  shewn  to  them.  When  theyspeke,  sU 
were  silent,  and  when  one  of  them  entered  the  tent,  the 
company  nee  and  remained  standing  till  he  was  sestei. 
The  same  respect  was  shewn  to  the  aged.  The  compaay 
were  very  sodable,  withoat  being  noisy,  and  althoofk 
their  curiosity  was  evidently  exdtad  by  ovr  appearance, 
they  kept  it  under  proper  restraint. 

As  we  wero  about  to  depart,  they  told  na  that  foed 
was  preparing,  and  insisted  upon  onr  eating  with  then, 
to  which,  as  a  pledge  of  amity  and  good-will,  I  gladlf 
consented.  Two  circular  wooden  tofraot  or  waitcn, 
were  laid  upon  the  ground,  aronnd  one  of  which  we  sst 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  accommodated  at  the  other.  Five  or  liz 
diflSprent  dishes  were  brought,  some  of  which  were  new 
to  me;  all  of  them,  however,  were  dean  and  exeeUently 
cooked.  One  of  the  best  consisted  of  dried  mnlbemei 
warmed  in  honey. 

Everything  about  the  tents  and  the  people  wore  a 
neater  and  more  thrifty  appearance  than  is  often  foood 
among  the  common  population  of  the  BasC  Thrir 
numerous  flocks  were  foMiing  on  the  hill,  and  herds  ef 
horses  in  the  vale.  The  men  were  large  and  rebost, 
with  fine,  open,  and  cheerful  countenances.  Most  ef 
the  boys  and  girls  were  comely,  and  some  of  them  evm 
handsome^ 

On  a  subsequent  day  other  parties  were  met, 
and  Mr  Southgate  spent  the  Sabbath  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

On  the  plain,  a  few  honn  from  the  Bin  Gul,  is  Khcaa. 
neus  Kalesi,  a  smsll  fort  with  a  few  houses,  where  the 
ch  ief  of  the  district  resides.  He  has  under  his  jnrisdiccioa 
all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  twenty-eight  in  number,  of 
which  twelve  are  Armenian  and  the  rest  Kurdish.  We 
crossed  two  small  streams,  passed  one  village,  and  stopped 
at  a  second,  called  Arous,  where  I  determined  to  s^ 
the  morrow,  which  was  Sunday. 

I  could  find  nothing  better  than  a  cattle-hooss :  bat, 
as  all  the  inmates  spent  their  days  in  the  pasture,  I  vai 
made  welcome  to  that.  In  the  evening,  the  cattle  caias 
in,  and  we  spent  a  very  disagreeable  night  with  tbeai. 
The  day  I  also  preferred  to  spend  abroad,  and  fiadiag 
a  tree  near  the  village,  passed  my  Sunday  quietly  be. 
neath  it.  It  was  the  fint  tree  which  I  had  seen  siaei 
leaving  Erzroum,  and  it  seemed  set  in  that  lonely  spot  te 
shelter  and  refresh  a  way-wora  traveller.     .... 

The  men  of  Arou«  wore  the  tall,  white,  oonial  cs^ 
of  the  Kurds,  and  spoke  their  language,  bat  their  fei- 
tnres  and  their  mannen  bespoke  another  race.  They 
were  Armenians.  I  had  come  to  their  village  in  prel» 
ence  to  Kheunneus,  to  spend  Sunday,  because  they  *cn 
Christians.  They  had  no  church,  but  there  waa  a  prist 
among  them  whom  they  regarded  as  a  learned  and  hety 
man.  I  sent  to  him  on  Sunday  morning,  inviting  bta 
to  come  and  take  coffee  with  me.  He  caa^  apprasch- 
ing  us  with  a  look  of  timidity  and  appraheosioa,  ss  if 
he  suspected  that  some  evil  was  plotting  against  hist 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  vittagcn  only 
by  a  black  turban,  and  an  abboy  or  doakt  of  the  ssae 
colour.  His  demeanour  was,  like  thein,  defected  sad 
cringing.  He  seated  himself  at  my  reqoest,  drank  the 
cofl^  that  was  offered  to  him,  answered  all  my  ^n»* 
tions  with  an  indistinct  murmur,  and  retired  withMt 
having  uttered  a  word.  This  is  very  comoMmly  the 
character  of  the  Armenian  village  priests.  Tlicy  aie  si 
ignonnt  as  the  people  around  them,  poor  and  filthy  m 
their  persona,  and  extremely  abject  in  appearaao^  Their 
ministntions  are  confined  to  the  perforosanco  of  thediily 
services  of  the  Church,  and  the  parochial  care  of  thnr 
parishioners,  which  consists  in  baptizing,  marrying,  sad 
burying.  They  gain  an  unceruin  and  aaeagre  liveli- 
hood from  parochial  fees  and  the  contributions  of  the 
villagers. 

On  Monday  the  traveller  had  better  fortune. 

At  two  and  a  half  houra  fkom  the  viUago, 
tha  KissU  Tchal,  or  Red  fUvsr,  a  ssmU 
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to  the  EaphnteiL  On  itf  bank  we  met  with  a  party  of 
Karda^  failf  dreand,  who  were  on  their  way  to  attend  a 
narritga-AttiTal  at  Khennnena.  An  hour  fkrther  on 
oor  coone  we  itopped  for  onr  morning  repast,  in  a  green 
dell,  where  we  found  water. 

We  liad  hardly  seated  onnelTee  hefore  we  heard  some 
one  hailing  na  from  ahove,  and  a  horseman  immediately 
doeendcd,  followed  hy  a  single  attendant.  Th«  former 
was  a  young  Kurd  in  the  full  dress  of  his  people.  He 
wore  a  red  tunic,  reaching  to  his  waist,  and  white  shal- 
van,  the  great  nether  garment  of  the  East.  His  sugar- 
loaf  cap  was  hound  with  a  turban  of  the  gayest  colours, 
and  in  its  folds  the  long  tresses  of  his  auburn  hair  were 
twilled.  He  wore  in  his  girdle  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a 
dig^r,  and,  hanging  from  it  about  his  person,  were  a 
raairod,  a  amall  powder-horn  for  priming,  a  cartridge- 
caie,  and  numerous  little  trinkets  for  the  care  and  repair 
of  hii  arms.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  spear,  with  a 
wooden  shaft  about  ten  feet  long.  One  end  was  pointed 
with  iron,  that  it  might  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the 
•thar  was  ornamented  with  a  large  black  ball  of  light 
feathers,  from  the  middle  of  which  projected  the  head  of 
the  ipear,  about  ilTe  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  rhombic 
form.  At  his  back  hung  a  small  round  shield  or  targe, 
iatnided  to  be  used  in  single  combat  with  the  sword.  It 
wai  itodded  with  small  pieces  of  brass  resembling  coin, 
and  waa  decorated  with  ailken  taasels  of  yarions  colours, 
hanfiogfrom  the  circumference,  and  a  larger  one  sus- 
pended from  the  centre.  Thrusting  his  spear  into  the 
groond,  he  dismounted,  and  sitting  down  by  us  without 
ORemony,  drew  out  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  offered  to 
join  meals  with  ua.  We  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
were  at  once  good  friends  with  him.  We  soon  learned 
from  him  that,  though  his  beard  was  not  yet  grown,  he 
was  the  Bey  of  a  Tillage  on  the  plain  of  Moush,  which 
we  were  to  pass. 

Of  the  Kurds  they  at  this  time  saw  no  more. 

The  Traveller's  next  halting-place  of  any  im- 
portance was  MoumH  ;  a  town  perched  on  an 
eminencej  and  containing  about  5,000  souls — a 
mixed  population^  and  exceedingly  Irish  in  their 
externals. 

The  number  of  poor,  insane^  and  diseased  persons  is 
Mtonisbing.  Boys  and  girls  are  seen  running  with  a 
ainfle  rag,  and  often  entirely  naked,  through  the  streets 
The  Chriatians  appeared  to  be  the  most  tbriTing  part  of 
the  population:  but  all  complained  of  porerty.    .    .     . 

Our  coming  excited  a  great  atir  in  the  town.  Our 
dresses  betng  after  the  fashion  of  the  capiul,  every  one 
Itoew  ua  to  be  from  Sumbonl.  Crowds  collected  as  we 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  gaaed  after  us  until  we 
were  out  of  sighu  Various  conjectures  were  started  to 
account  for  our  Tisit. 

Some  of  these  conjectures  were  of  an  unplea- 
sant and  even  alarming  sort. 

The  Armenians  have,  in  this  poor  town,  an 
abundance  of  churches  for  their  numbers.  One  of 
them,  said  to  be  1300  years  old,  is  called  The 
Church  of  the  Forty  Stepe,  from  the  approach  to 
it  being  by  a  flight  of  that  number  of  steps. 
Here  a  priest  was  found  teaching  twenty-five 
boys,  who  were  learning  their  lessons  on  the 
fiat  grave-stones  around,  like  the  little  girl  in 
Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  tale  of  the  Saiior  Un- 
cle ;  and  here,  when  asking  for  a  sight  of  relics^ 
Mr  Southgate  was  thus  gratified  :— 

One  uf  the  priests  conducted  tis  to  a  small  upper  room, 
and  taking  a  bundle  from  a  niche  in  the  wall,  began  to 
open  it.  One  by  one,  twenty-flve  silk  handkerchiefs  were 
unfolded,  when  a  large  volume  appeared.  This  the 
priest  took  and,  rsTerently  kissing,  opened.  It  was  the 
New  Testament,  beautifully  written  on  parchment  in 
Armenian  characters.  We  inquired  ita  origin,  and  were 
told  it  was  a  mystery.  When  the  Church  was  built, 
the '  book  had  been  found  there   and  had  been  care^ 


fully  preserved  from  that  time  to  the  present  It  had, 
they  said,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  many  in- 
stances were  known  of  the  sick  having  been  restored  to 
health  by  laying  it  upon  them.  My  Mussulman  guide 
was  appealed  to  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  aclcnowledged  that  Mussulmans  even  had  tested 
its  healing  eflicacy.  As  the  priest  was  about  to  return 
the  book  to  its  place,  an  old  man  bowed  with  infirmitiei 
pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  seizing  it  in  his  hands,  kissed 
it  and  rubbed  his  aged  head  upon  it  May  the  day  speedily 
arrlTC  when  all  the  poor  and  despised  Christians  of  the 
East  shall  have  this  blessed  book  in  their  possession,  and 
draw  from  it  those  splritiul  truths  which  heal  and  purify 
the  soul  I 

On  the  route  to  Bitlis,  the  traveller  passed 
through  several  Armenian  and  Kurdish  villages. 
The  peasantry  inhabiting  the  former  are  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  that  Xenophon  described^ 
2,200  years  since.  Their  houses  are  generally 
made 

By  excavating  the  earth,  and  raising  a  wall  of  loose 
stones  to  the  required  height  Trunks  of  trees  are  then 
laid  across  for  rafters  and  corered  with  branches.  Then 
the  earth  is  piled  on  until  the  whole  is  covered,  and  the 
fabric  attains  a  semi-globular  shape.  Sometimes  the 
whole  is  built  upon  the  surface,  bat,  in  both  cases  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  that  of  a  bare  mound  of  earth.  As 
the  traveller  approaches  one  of  these  villages,  he  discerns 
nothing  at  first  but  an  apparent  unevenness  in  the  ground. 
Soon  the  rounded  tops  become  distinguished.  These  In 
summer  are  covered  with  cakes  of  manure  formed  by  the 
hand  and  drying  for  the  winter  fire,  a  feature  which  gives 
the  whole  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
collection  of  dung-heaps. 

The  houses  have  generally  two  apartments,  one  for  the 
family,  and  another  more  inferior  for  the  cattle.  These 
are  alfnost  entirely  without  fnmiture,  and  are  not  re- 
markable for  cleanliness.  Sometimes  there  is  a  rude 
fire-place,  or  a  hole  in  the  ground  which  answers  the 
same  purpose,  the  smoke  being  of  too  little  importance 
to  have  apecial  prov.aion  made  for  its  egress,  excepting  a 
small  aperture  throoffh  the  centre  of  the  roof,  where,  at 
the  same  time,  a  few  rays  of  light  setae  the  opportunity 
to  struggle  in.  On  the  plain  of  Moush  many  of  the 
houses  have  a  pole  on  the  top,  which  supports  the  neat 
of  a  stork. 

The  villagers  are  mostly  herdsmen.  They  have  the 
buflklo,  but  of  a  species  unknown  in  America ;  the  cow, 
horse,  ass,  and  goat.  They  subject  the  cow  to  burdens. 
A  man*s  property  is  estimated  by  his  herds.  The  pro- 
duce, yoghourt,  cheese,  and  milk,  furnish  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  villagers  are  poorly  clad,  timid  and 
servile  in  demeanour,  and  their  fkces  are  unintelligent 
and  spiritless.  They  do  not  appear  the  same  race  with 
the  same  people  in  Conatantinople,  or  even  in  the  citiea 
of  the  interior.  In  some  of  the  villages  which  suffer  meet 
from  the  Kurds  they  wear  the  aspect  of  deep  misery,  and 
one  often  wonders  at  the  degradation  which  can  endure 
such  a  position  without  an  effort  to  change  it  They 
are  extremely  ignorant,  and  unclean  in  their  persons  and 
their  houses.  The  women  are  especially  ugly  and  filthy, 
and  their  domestic  coodiiion  is  as  evil  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. They  are  servilely  treated,  brutish,  idealess ;  of 
peevish,  complaining  tempers,  and  doing  no  service  with- 
out a  murmur.  They  have  in  many  of  the  villages  the 
care  of  the  herds,  besides  their  domestic  labours.  Both 
men  and  women  are  generally  unwilling  to  give  lodging 
or  food,  or  do  it  in  so  slow  and  sullen  a  manner  aa  to 
render  their  hospitality  hardly  endurable.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  picture^  especially  in  the  large 
villages.  In  some  I  have  been  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
domestic  industry,  cleanliness,  and  thrift;  in  some  I 
have  been  cordialy  received.    But  such  exceptiona  are 


rare. 


This  is  a  painful  picture ;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion these  wretched  people  linger  on  from  age  to 
age.    Bands  of  Kurds— -robbersi  in  fact-^were 
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•ometimei  met  by  the  travellerty  to  the  deadly 
terror  of  the  muleteer.  One  day,  after  leaving 
Moush,  on  halting  for  refreshment,  they  heard 
that  a  villager  had  been  murdered  that  morning 
in  the  mountaine;  and,  in  the  same  day,  in  a 
desolate  place,  they  were  stopped  by  a  party  of 
those  fierce  mountaineers,  who,  on  discovering 
them,  had  changed  their  course  and  galloped 
towards  them.    The  alarming  encounter  is  thus 

naturally  described  :«— 

The  movement  threw  our  muleteer  Into  freet  terror. 
He  raddenly  ordered  ui  to  draw  up  into  a  bodf  and  to 
move  forward  slowl  j,  while  he  haitened  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing honemen.    A  warm  parley  enined.    The  party 
eyed  ne  keenly  ai  we  approached.     My  apirita  tank  very 
perceptibly  when  I  encountered  the  tame  frrocioui  looki 
tfiat  I  had  leen  in  Monsb.    The  conversation  between 
the  muleteer  and  the  horsemen  became  more  earnest,  but 
being  in  Kurdish,  we  could  understand  nothing,  except- 
ing by  their  looks  and  gestures,  that  it  related  to  us.     The 
poor  muleteer,  who  had  served  us  moot  faithfully  from 
the  first,  looked  as  if  he  were  upon  the  rack.    He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  by  what  arguments  I  know  not,  in  ef. 
fecting  his  object,  for,  after  some  delay,  we  were  suffered 
to  proceed  in  safety.    The  Kiahya*s  story  revlTed  the 
recollection  of  the  adrenture,  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  I  began  to  feel  some  self-reproach  for  ha?ing 
undertaken  the  journey.    John,  too^  became  gloomy; 
called  himself  a  foo\  for  having  exposed  his  life  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  monthly  wages ;  and  wished  him- 
self in  Constantinople.    All  this  induced  a  fit  of  loneli- 
ness ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  my  journey  began,  I 
lay  down  upon  my  grass  conch  with  a  heavy  heart 

How  healing  is  sleep  t  How  repulsive  of  care  are  the 
bright  beama  of  the  morning  I  John  rose  a  new  man, 
and  I  fbund  in  the  protection  of  the  night  something 
itill  to  be  grateful  for. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  four  old  and  de- 
serted khans  of  an  ancient  and  solid  architecture.  The 
principal  one  was  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  round  towers 
or  abutments  at  the  angles  and  sides.  It  was  in  the 
Saracenic  style,  and  had  doubtless  been  erected  many 
ages  back,  for  Time  had  now  decorated  its  walls  with 
^7«en  tresses  waving  from  every  gaping  chink.  A  stone 
fountain,  which  still  furnished  refreehing  water,  stood 
before  it,  and  a  merry  cascade  played  near  by. 

A  wealthy  Armenian  at  Bitlis,  to  whom  Mr 
Southgate  had  a  letter  from  Erzroum,  gave  him 
a  v%rj  inhospitable  reception;  pretending  to 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  written.  In  these  circumstances,  return, 
ing  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  he  desired  to  be 
conducted  to  the  Bey,  a  Kurd,  who  chanced  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  khans. 

In  a  ftw  minutes  I  was  in  his  prssence.  He  sat  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  gaily  dressed  in  the  Kurdish  coe. 
lume.  His  whole  spparel  was  white^  and  his  peak  cap 
was  bound  with  shawls  of  the  liveliest  colours.  He  was 
young,  with  a  fine  open  face  and  a  good  form.  He 
saluted  me  gracefully  as  I  entered,  and  pointed  to  a  seat 
near  him.  Pipes  and  ooflbe  were  brought,  and  he  began 
by  asking  some  oommon-place  questions  as  to  my  coun- 
try, name,  Ike  He  was  more  curious,  however,  to  know 
my  real  deeigu  in  travelling,  and  preesed  the  question 
with  eonilderable  importunity.  I  told  him  in  plain 
terms  that  my  object  was  to  see  diflhrent  people  and  cotm- 
tries,  and  to  observe  maooen^  chatacters,  and  religions. 
He  could  not  understand  it-^-an  Oriental  never  can  un. 
deiatand  the  motive  of  one  who  travels  either  for  iuforma* 
Hon  or  pleasure.  I  have  sometimes  heard  Turks  speak  of 
the  locomotive  propensity  of  the  Bnglish  as  a  spedes  of 
Insanity.  The  Bey  was  not  satisfied,  and  asked  what 
had  brought  me  into  eo  Strang*  a  place  as  Knrdisun.  I 
replied  that  iu  vary  strangeness  wse  my  motive^  that  I 
wished  to  see  what  nobody  else  had  seen.  He  was  not 
contented,  and  grew  suspicious.    Finding  that  nothing 


else  would  avail«  I  intimated  that  I  was  travilliag  with 
proper  credentials,  and  directed  John  to  exhibit  the  ftr- 
man  of  the  Sultan.     It  was  received  by  his  stcrtUry, 
who  opened  it  and  offered  it  to  the  Bey,  proDOundnf 
at  the  same  time  the  single  word,  ^  Mahmand.**    Ikt 
Bey,  instead  of  receiving  it  with  the  cuatoBBary  dcoion. 
strations  of  respect,  waved  his  hand  eontemptooosly  in 
token  of  refusal.     I  then  drew  forth  the  bonyourooltea 
of  the  Pasha  of  Enroum,  and  handed  it  to  the  scribe. 
When  the  Bey  heard  what  It  was,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
read,  and  at  the  cloee,  drawing  himself  up,  made  some 
remark  in  Kurdish  to  the  crowd  who  had  gathered  sboet 
the  entrance.    The  meaning  of  course  I  oould  not  lau 
derstand,  but  the  tone  and  expression  of  fooe  which  sc- 
companied  it,  shewed  that  it  was  of  a  bold  chanctcr. 
The  bonyouroultoo,  however,  had  its  desired  efiect    Tke 
Bey  added  in  Turkish  that  I  must  be  provided  for,  and 
looking  round  upon  the  crowd  who  thronged  the  entrance, 
added,  ^  We  must  assign  him  to  some  one  who  is  abk 
to  shew  him  proper  attention  ;**  and  then,  as  his  eye  fcll 
on  the  Armenian  to  whom  I  had  brought  the  letter, 
**  M        .,  will  you  receive  him  as  a  gueat  ?^    My  Ar* 
menian,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  profiesaed  biB« 
self  all  seal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Bey,  sad, 
turning  to  me  with  an  equivocal  smile  of  welcome,  re- 
quested me  to  follow  him.     I  did  eo,  with  a  secret  fceU 
ing  of  vexation  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  tbnut 
upon  his  reluctant  hocpitality,  but  I  endeavoured  to  cob- 
soi^  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  was  an  instrument 
of  justice  to  punish  him  for  his  parsimony.     When  ve 
h»d  arrived  at  his  house,  he  conducted  me  to  a  baicovy 
looking  out  upon  a  garden,  and  shaded  with  magntficeat 
fruit  trees.     Here  carpets  and  cnshions  were  spmd  for 
us,  and  we  were  invited  to  repoee.    The  motive  for  for. 
getfttlness  being  now  removed,  my  host's  memory  sod. 
denly  revived,  and  I  delivered  him  the  letter  which  I  had 
brought  for  him.    Though  in  Armenian,  he  oould  not 
read  it  himself,  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  contriTed 
to  make  out  a  lame  interpreution,  which  gratified  him 
so  much  that  ho  afterwards  shewed  the  letter  to  all  his 
friends. 

In  the  evening,  another  Armenian,  the  banker  of  the 
Bey,  came  in  to  make  our  acquaintance^  He  welcomed 
us  to  Bitlis  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  lavished  uyon 
us  compliments  in  overwhelming^  profusioii,  aaade  the 
most  unbounded  oflbr  of  his  serrioee,  and  concluded  by 
insisting  upon  our  being  his  guests  on  the  monow.  I 
hardly  knew  to  what  to  attribnta  thia  profuoe  kiadnei^ 
but  I  was  very  grateful  to  meet  with  so  warm  a  friend, 
and  began  to  feel  quite  at  homew  The  next  BMminf  he 
called  again,  but,  alas,  how  changed  I  There  was  as 
welcome,  no  compliment,  and  the  invitatioQ  for  the  day 
seemed  entirely  forgotten.  The  melAOcholy  truth  at 
last  oame  out,  that  our  new  friend  had  come  to  ns  the 
evening  before  from  the  midat  of  his  nightly  potatioo% 
and  it  was  under  their  infiuenoe  that  he  bad  mods  all 
the  fair  speeches  which  the  soberness  of  the  ssoniiaf 
had  dissipated. 

Bitlis  cannot  foil  to  interest  and  snipriss  a  straagrr  at 
first  sight.  Its  picturesque  sitnatioa  among  the  aiosa- 
taias  and  the  singular  internal  appearance  which  tbs 
peculiar  construction  of  its  buildings  gives  it,  aeake  it 
entirely  unlike  most  other  eastern  town^  The  moaa- 
tains  form  three  deep  valleys^  which  ceme  down  from 
the  north,  south-east,  and  west,  to  a  jnnctlom  where  ths 
city  stands,  extending  its  arms  up  into  ench  d 
Three  little  streams^  following  the  aame  coarse^ 
unite,  and  flow  off  together  In  one  river  emptying  into  the 
Tigris,  which  is  said  to  be  twsnty-fonr  boors  diataat.  The 
strsets  of  the  town  run  in  terraces  along  the  sleep  sides 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  passenger  in  looking  up  is  eAsn 
surprised  to  see  houses  and  walls  above  his  head.  Moii 
of  the  houses  have  gardens  attached  lo  them,  which  five 
to  the  city,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  appearaaee  of 
a  paradise  in  the  midst  of  hare  and  vefdutetcas  moos, 
tains.  The  mosques,  houses,  garden  waUa»  aad  evwy 
ether  structure  about  the  dty,  are  built  of  a  fiad  kind  ef 
sandstone,  with  which  the  region  abounds.  It  is  cat 
Into  cubic  blocks  for  building,  and  impeits  to  the  dty  sa 
air  of  nmarkable  regularity  and  solidity.    •    .    •    . 
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The  tna«  tf  «lM  elty  ifl  with  Pinls  thmif  1i  Van,  with 
SiTONiB,  Diarhtkir,  Mottimly  and  Bagdad.  The  road 
to  Mowonl  ia  a  danffiona  una  of  aifhty  hfmf%  or  Aftaan 
daya  Jiairah  ia  dittant  ibrty^aight  honra,  Dtarbakir 
tkt  nrn^  Bagdad  890,  and  Bntra  800.  Thaia  ara  tha 
Mtlowtei  which  I  laeaifad  Arom  good  anthority  ia  the 
plMi,  kat  I  aannoc  Touch  Ibr  aarrcetnaia  in  a  mattar 
wkm  it  ia  ao  dtficvlt  to  procnia  anthaatic  information. 

A  great  varietf  of  excellent  fruit  ia  found  in 
tba  gardene  of  Bitlia.  Mr  Southgnte,  during  the 
iajf  went  nbout  everywhere,  end  epent  the 
nifhtf  on  the  baleonjr  of  hia  cburliah  host,  who 
placed  him  thus  agreeably,  merely  not  to  have  him 
under  hia  roof.  The  following  adrentiure  beeomee 
ilmoet  comic  :*^ 

Ai  t  waa  sitting  there  one  evening,  enjoying  the  gentle 
•Im  and  ttitlne«  of  the  hour,  I  heard  diitant  asntic  and 
•  «»g,  which  gradoally  approached  the  hoaea,  and  at 
Itngth  ccaied  liaforr  the  gatOb  goon  after,  our  old  friend 
tlie  banker  appeared  upon  the  halconf,  followed  by  two 
or  three  companiona  and  a  train  of  mntlciani  and  tiogera. 
He  Mated  himaalf  familiarly  hy  my  tide  and  ordered  the 
■aiie  and  aang  to  comaaenee,  while  onr  hoet  liaatened 
away  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  hia  gneate.  Our 
knher  waa  even  more  proftiee  in  hit  oomplimenta  and 
eftn  of  eerrlee  than  on  tha  evening  of  onr  arrtvaL  He 
pertloQlarlypraeeed  npon  me  the  nee  of  hia  horma  In  my 
perambolatioBa  about  the  town.  Thinking  that  a  com- 
pUanoe  would  be  tha  auiat  aifcctnai  leieon  for  him,  aa  well 
u  coadnee  gfiaatly  to  my  own  comfort,  I  accepted  the 
efler  on  the  apot,  promialng  to  eend  for  them  the  next 
Biemlag.  When  moming  came^  the  banker  had,  as  before, 
faite  t^wfot  tha  efonta  of  tha  evening,  and  appeared 
■onited  npoa  being  reminded  of  his  promleCb  Ha  per- 
mitted tha  horsee  to  be  taken  away  by  the  mrvant  whom 
Iieot  for  them,  bnt  was  afterwards  more  cautions  in 
alt  wofdSi 

I  availed  myself  of  this  new  fodlity  to  visit  some  of 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  town  and,  first  of  all,  went 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Armenian  bishop.     .... 

We  found  tha  biahop  seated  npon  a  carpet  under  the 
tieei  ef  a  garden  adjoining  the  chureh.  He  would  have 
sriwQ,  with  the  aid  of  hia  servanta,  to  receive  us  as  we 
tpprsaehad,  if  we  bad  not  hurried  forward  to  prevent 
him.  <«I  am  old,**  aaid  the  venerable  man,  slowly 
pesdag  his  tramblinf  hand  over  his  silvery  beard.  The 
ArsMaiaaa  say  that  he  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ef  a^  He  apoke,  In  feeble  tonee,  of  aome  of  the  events 
ef  hti  long  lifo^  while  we  mt  by  him  on  the  carpet  He 
hsd  formerly  ezerdsed  the  Bpisoopal  oflee  in  Constanti- 
aople,  bat  for  the  laat  twenty  years  had  been  resident  In 
BitUs.  He  gave  me  several  itema  of  information  v^ 
ipecting  hia  people,  which  will  be  found  scattered  about 
ia  ether  phiosa,  as  oecaaion  may  call  them  ont.  While 
we  wars  convefaing,  two  or  three  of  his  presbyters  came 
Ib,  end,  after  making  their  obeisance,  remained  etanding 
la  nreient  sAlenea  before  bias.  This  deep  respect  ap- 
pesfed  to  be  both  appropriate  and  impremive.  I  have 
eftm  wttneased  it  elMwhere  in  Turkey.  Though  a  pe- 
caliarity  poitep%  no  one^  I  think,  will  be  disposed  to 
•oeonnt  it  one  of  the  eorrvpHmu  of  the  Baatem  Churches. 

Ths  manneta  of  the  people  of  Bitlia  are  bm>i«  free 
eaA  gay  than  ia  common  In  Turk  lab  towna.  As  f  mt 
hi  ay  balcony  1  eould  often  hear  the  sound  of  mosic 
sad  the  voice  of  merriment  breaking  upon  the  etUlnem 
ef  the  evening.  This  gaiety,  however,  is  mingled  with 
Be  eitiaordinary  refinement  of  manners ;  on  the  eon- 
^nrjy  one  ie  often  annoyed  by  an  indelicacy  extremely 
einei^  I  waa  aatonlshed,  on  awaking  the  first  mom* 
fall  after  my  arrival,  to  find  all  the  male  part  of  the 
foully  amewblul  on  the  balcony  to  aee  me  dress,  and 
■y  eonftialon  was  not  a  little  Increaaed  on  perceiving 
that  the  fomale  portion  had  stationed  themaelves^  for 
the  same  pwrpoae^  behind  the  lattice  which  eeparated  the 
teleeny  from  the  Inner  apartmenta  of  the  houses  When 
I  reatnred  lo  remark  npon  theee  and  other  such  like 
BoTsltlea,  the  aniversal  apology  was,  ^  What  else  ean 


yon  expect?  Thia  is  KurdlatatL**  I  have  nowhere 
found  the  Armenians  more  rmpected  and  influential  than 
in  Bitlis,  and  consequently  have  seldom  found  them  mora 
Intelligent  and  truly  respectable.  They  have  eight 
chnrohes  and  four  primts. 

Some  families  of  Jacobites  are  found  here,  a 
denomination  of  Chriatians  rather  numerous  in 
certain  parts  of  the  East ;  and  not  to  be  con* 
founded  by  onr  Scottish  readers  with  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  Jacobites,  like 
the  Lutlierans,  the  Calvlnists,  and  Wesleyans^ 
take  their  appellation  from  their  founder. 

At  Bitlia,  Mr  Southgate,  who  met  individuals 
of  all  religions,  became  acquainted  with  a  Yezi- 
dee  or  Devil.worshipper. 

Ha  waa  a  forrier,  and  being  in  the  employ  of  my  hoet| 
occasionally  made  me  a  visit,  and  sometimes  ate  with  me. 
I  endeavoured  to  glean  something  from  him  respecting 
his  religion :  but,  althouiEh  he  received  my  inquiries  with 
good^humonr,  ha  eould  be  induced  to  malia  ao  confessions. 
I  observed  nothing  singular  in  his  habits,  bmide  a  prae* 
tioeof  holding  his  little  cup  of  wine  with  both  hands.  I 
did  not,  at  the  time,  suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than 
an  awkward  habit  of  his  own,  bnt  I  aftenf  ards  found  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  the  same  was  a  univerml  practice  of 
the  Ycsideea.  Their  great  reverence  for  everything  Cbria* 
tian  la  well  known,  and  thie  ctiatom  may  have  arisen 
from  a  supetatitions  fear  of  spilling  upon  the  ground  a 
liquid  used  in  a  Christian  sacrament* 

Our  traveller  enjoyed  his  sojourn  in  Bitlis^ 
and  left  it  to  the  great  and  evident  delight  of  hie 
host,  who  cordially  speeded  the  going  guest, 
and  his  own  regret.  The  evening  before  his 
departure,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  in-door  manners  of  the  higher  orders  in  Bitlia, 
He  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  principal 
Armenians  of  the  place.    He  says :— * 

I  went  at  sunset,  and  found  Mveral  gneate  already  ar« 
rived.  They  were  seated  in  two  rows  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room,  and  the  master  mt  below  them  all.  They 
all  rose  as  I  entersd,  while  the  hoet  conducted  me  to  a 
seat  in  the  recem  of  the  window  at  the  head  of  the  apart* 
ment.  When  ail  were  again  seated,  aherbet,  followed  by 
rakee  and  sweetmeata,  was  seat  round.4  ceremony  which 
waa  often  repeated  before  dinner.  This  important  meal 
was  at  length  announced.  Two  waiters  of  great  slae 
were  placed  upon  stools,  around  which  the  guwta  aaated 
themeelves  in  two  companies.  Dinner  was  served  up  in 
Oriental  style.  One  dish  rapidly  succeeded  another  un- 
til it  became  a  task  to  taste  of  those  which  followed. 
Rakee  was  served,  at  the  mme  time,  in  small  glasses,  but 
with  a  frequency  which  threatened  to  endanger  the  sob- 
riety of  the  company.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  at  the 
hazard  of  seeming  to  slight  the  hospitality  of  my  enter- 
tainer, to  set  an  example  of  abstinence.  The  master  did 
not  ait  at  meat,  but  stood  by,  attending  to  the  wants  of 
hia  guests  and  giving  dirsctions  to  his  servants.  The 
eompliments  with  whioh  I  was  grmted  were  as  Oriental 
as  the  scene  about  me.  My  eomiuf  was  a  gift  from  God  ; 
it  was  the  appearance  of  a  roM  in  a  garden  wheie  it  had 
never  before  been  seen.  John,  who  was  present,  waa 
complimented  aa  a  ConatantinopoUmn  by  a  health  to 
Bnltan  Mahmoud,  whoee  virtnm  wen  extolled  with  a 
formality  and  vehemence  which  seemed  not  a  little  sn^ 
plelous.  After  dinner,  the  company  reeumed  their  aeats, 
and  an  hoar  waa  filled  up  with  mnale  and  song  from  a 
Kurdish  musician.  The  seene^  although  orderly,  was  of 
a  lighter  kind  than  I  would  have  choeen  to  be  In  If  I  had 
foreknoam  ita  charaeter.  But  1  went  away  hoping  that 
aome  good  might  have  been  doooi  hy  giving  them,  per. 
hape,  the  first  idea  they  had  ever  remlved  of  temperance 
in  the  use  of  strong  driaka.  The  party  broke  np  at  an 
early  hour.  The  hoet  accompanied  me  into  the  itraei 
a&d|  OB  parting,  eeiied  and  kimad  my  haad« 
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As  this  is  the  first  MeoQat  any  Earopesn  has 
fiven  of  this  city,  which  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  visited  by  the  people  of  the  West,  we 
have  dwelt  upon  it.  Shortly  after  leaving  Bitlis, 
they  came  suddenly  in  view  of  the  lake  of  Van, 
encircled  by  a  continuance  of  the  Nimrod  range 
of  mountains.  At  Ourtab,  a  village  on  its  bor- 
ders, they  halted.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are 
brackish,  and  of  a  milky  white.  An  amusing 
circumstance  occurred  here,  which  is  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  many  of  those  stories  of  the  unco 
gude  carriers  still  current  in  Scotland,  and  also 
probably  in  New  England.  A  field  of  red  clover 
was  seen  in  full  luxuriance  ;  and  as  the  Koran 
enjoins  that  prayers  neglected  at  the  proper 
time  should  be  said  afterwards,  the  muleteer  in- 
sisted on  stopping  to  perform  his  devotions.  Mr 
Southgate  relates  :— 

Ai  b«  had  not  said  them  at  noon,  the  moat  maritoriona 
hour  of  the  ftre,  ai  it  was  not  now  a  canonical  hoor,  and 
aa  I  never  knew  him  to  eay  them  afterwards,  during  the 
whole  journey,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  what  John  itig- 
gcated  at  the  moment,  that  hif  sudden  devotion  waa  ex- 
cited by  the  thong ht  that  the  time  necessary  for  it  would 
afford  his  hones  a  fine  opportanity  to  regale  themselves 
on  clover.  The  delay  was  probably  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  to  me.  I  had  felt,  before  leaving  the  village, 
considerable  indisposition,  which  had  now  increased  to  a 
fever.  While  we  stopped,  my  position  on  my  horse  be- 
came  so  irksome  that  I  dismonnted  and  flung  myself  upon 
the  grass.  It  was  fresh  and  moist,  and  doubtless  added 
to  my  disorder,  for  I  journeyed  on  the  rest  of  the  after^ 
noon  with  great  difficulty.  Our  course  skirted  the  lake, 
and  lay  over  ruggvd  hill  sides  which  descended  to  its 
brink.  Most  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  dwarf  oaks : 
but  here  and  there  we  passed  through  open  groves  of 
fruit-trees  apparently  growing  without  caltura  amidst  the 
wilder  vegetation. 

•  We  reached,  a  little  past  six,  the  Armenian  village  of 
SImaleu,  nestling  amidst  a  grove  of  fruit  treea  at  the 
head  of  a  little  cove,  itself  completely  sheltered  by  the 
Borrounding  rocks  and  trees.  The  scene  was  so  retired 
and  quiet  that  it  seemed  the  very  home  of  peace.  The 
women  were  uncovlred,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  were  epiuning  cotton  before  their  doors. 
They  appeared  more  neat  and  thrifty  than  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  see.  But,  what  was  best  and  strangest  of 
all,  they  were  kind  to  me.  I  wished  to  spend  the  night 
In  the  open  air,  but  they  dissuaded  me  from  it  by  saying 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  rendered  it  damp. 

A  very  great  difference  was  also  visible  in  the 
Kurdish  villages ;  and  those  of  that  people  who 
have  even  but  very  lately  renounced  a  nomadic 
life,  appear  superior  both  to  the  Turks  and  Ar« 
menians,  who  regard  them  as  intruders. 

They  are  chiefly  husbandmen,  and  apparently  industri- 
ous and  good  ones.  They  are  far  more  cleanly  in  their 
houses  and  persons,  and  generally  batter  dressed.  Their 
faces  are  open,  cheerful,  and  intelligent.  Their  women 
go  unveiled,  but  are  modest  and  often  beautiful.  Their 
children  are  well  formed,  active,  and  bright.  As  a 
people  they  are  the  best-looking  peasantry  that  I  found 
in  the  Bast  I  never  saw  a  mosque  in  their  villages  :  but 
they  profess  themselves  good  Mussulmans,  and  have  an 
Imam  who  conducts  the  prayers  in  his  own  house.  They 
aie  on  the  whole  more  strict  in  their  devotions  than  the 
Turks  :  but  they  have  hardly  any  intelligent  idea  of  the 
religion  which  they  profess 

We  turned  out  of  a  valley  into  an  extensive  plain 
which  couducted  us  ones  more  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  Kurdish  husbandoien  were  at  work.  In  one  place 
they  were  cutting  gra$t  with  a  tickle*  I  never  before  or 
afterwards,  in  the  Bast,  saw  grass  cut  for  fodder,  except- 
ing in  the  northern  parti  of  Bnropean  Turkey ;  nor  did  I 


ever,  in  any  other  Initanee,  ssa  an  agrlealtaral  implmacat 
in  form  like  the  aickle.  The  food  eoounoaly  given  to 
cattle  in  Turkey  is  barley-atraw,  and  the  most  caesBMa 
provender  is  barley.  This  is  the  moat  extaoaive  predact 
of  agriculture  in  the  empire.  Wheat  is  nexk  Oats  aad 
rye  I  have  aeldom  seen,  and  com  ia  abondant  only  in 
European  Turkey,  where  the  aseal  is  made  into  bread 
equal  to  the  brown  loaves  of  New-Eagland.  The  gnia 
that  was  growing  on  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Van  was 
now  ripe  and  nearly  six  feet  high.  In  another  part  ef 
the  plain  a  party  were  Iploaghing,  and  singing  rifht 
merrily  at  their  work.  An  Eaatom  penaant  aingiog  at 
his  work  I  This  too  waa  strange.  I  never  heaid  it 
elsewhere,  in  those  lands,  than  among  the  Kurds- 
Mr  Southgate,  after  this  period,  saffered  consi- 
derable indisposition,  brought  on  and  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  fatigue  of  travel,  and  the 
numerous  privations  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
This  beautiful  incident  occurred  at  Vastan,  or 
rather  a  village  occupying  the  site  of  what  had 
anciently  been  Vastan : — 


Besides  the  few  houses  near  the  lak^  wars  aa  eU 
mosque  and  medresseh,  the  flrst  I  had  seen  since  leaviag 
Bitlis.  One  of  the  houses  was  the  residenee  of  a  Bey,  of 
whom  we  aaked  shelter  for  the  night  We  wara  rscaivtd 
into  a  comfortable  building  adjoining  the  Imhm^  aad 
evidently  intended  for  the  reception  of  gneata.  It  had  is 
the  middle  a  platform  or  stage,  with  a  baluacrade  aranad 
it,  whers  we  could  rspoae  without  danger  of  being  tied* 
den  upon  by  oar  horses  in  the  night.  As  the  son  hU 
not  yet  gone  down,  we  preferred  to  sit  for  a  while  before 
the  door,  where  carpets  were  spread  for  a&  The  Bey 
did  not  make  hia  appearance  for  aome  ti 
arrival,  but  I  observed  him  eyeing  as  ftoni  a  smaU 
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dow  in  the  wall  of  his  house.  He  sent  a%  however,  a 
present  of  cherries,  and  a  bouquet  of  roeea,  in  token  of 
hospitality,  and  at  last  came  himself.  Hia  aona,  whe 
had  gathered  round  as,  rose  as  he  appraachad,  and  hk 
appearance  waa  so  venerable  that  I  almoat  iav«l«atarity 
did  the  same.  He  waa  slightly  bowed  with  age*  bat  hii 
flgnre  was  still  tall  and  comnunding.  Hia  heard,  leag 
since  whitened  by  the  frost  of  Time^  deanended  to  his 
breast  His  foce  wore  a  grave,  bat  kindly,  aapact,  aad 
hia  whole  appearance  beapoke  the  simplicity  of  patriaichsl 
timea.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  bade  oi 
welcome.  We  pressed  him  to  a  seat  apoa  tha  carpel, 
while  his  sons  stood  respectfully  before  him.  The  eldest 
waa  about  forty  years,  and  the  yoangcat  joat  eotaied  inte 
manhood.  So,  I  thought,  the  patriarch  Jaeob  May  ban 
often  sat  at  even-tide  before  tlie  door  of  hia  tent, 
rounded  by  hia  manly  aons.  Tha  old  Bay 
language  besides  his  o«m,  bat  one  of  the  yoang 
able  to  serve  as  interpreter. 

When  the  son  had  set,  we  retired  to 
aad  the  Bey  came  In  and  ato  and  spent  the 
us.  1  have  often  met  with  Mnasalaiana  who 
possess  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  orith 
exercise  something  of  religious 
sometimes  had  my  own  mind  qnickened  aad  bestefittd 
by  the  reverence  with  which  they  apoke  of  tha  Deity, 
and  have  sometimes  mingled  ia^  harmonioas  oooTem 
with  them  on  holy  things.  I  have  heard  them  insist 
arith  much  earnestness  on  the  duty  of  prayer,  when  th«y 
appeared  to  have  some  spiritual  aenae  of  ita  natore  aad 
importance.  I  have  aometimes  found  them  entertaiftiag 
elevated  views  of  moral  duty,  and  looking  with 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  These  are,  ii 
characters,  but  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own 
if  I  did  not  confess  that  I  have  found  theok  In 
ioaunoes  I  have  aniformty  been  struck  with 
resemblance  to  patriarchal  piety.  That  nvtott  te 
God,  that  spirit  of  simple  trast  and  resigaatioa  to  his 
will,  that  disposition  to  observe  the  operatioBs  of  hii 
hand  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  that  kindly  and  baacf- 
cent  feeling  towards  all  which  are  the  prominent  chaiai^ 
teristics  of  the  faith  of  prophets  and  holy  naan  of  old,  aie 
also  the  pecoliar  traita  of  Islamism,  wheoevcr  it  aesomcs 
anything  of  a  spiritoal  character.    And  why  ahooM  is 
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Bot  be  so  ?  It  ii  Mientially  a  tninMsript  of  the  religion 
of  the  (Nd  Teetameiit,  corrapted  no  more  than  tliat  wai 
oofTopted  when  Mohammedaniam  aroee.  I  would  not 
appesr  ae  the  panegyrist  of  the  religion,  nor  would  I 
den  J  to  it  wliat  I  eincewly  belieTe  to  be  its  due.  On  the 
contnry,  I  exalt  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  when  I  show 
tbst  eren  its  conniptions  may  sometimes  liaye  a  beneficent 
tttdcBcy. 

These  thoughts  are  sugniested  by  xny  recollections  of 
thf  Kurdish  patriarsh.  When  we  sat  down  to  eat,  he 
ifflplond  a  blesstog  with  great  solemnity,  and  rendered 
hia  thanks  when  we  arose.  Before  he  left  us,  he  spread 
his  carpet  and  offered  his  erening  devotions  with  apparent 
meekness  and  humility;  and  I  could  not  but  foel  how 
impreiaive  are  aome  of  the  Oriental  forma  of  worship, 
vhen  I  saw  hia  aged  head  bowed  to  the  earth  in  religious 
homafe.  I  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  same  form, 
wheo  necessitated  to  perform  the  same  duty  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mussulmans. 

Mr  Soatbgate  was  seriously  indisposed  when 
be  reached  Bitlis  ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  Pasha 
to  see  the  Frank  would  brook  no  delay ;  and 
sick,  desponding,  and  travel-stained,  he  was 
dragged  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man. 
The  Pasha  arrayed  himself  for  the  interview  in 
the  new  costume  invented  by  the  Sultan,  and 
had  a  chair  placed  for  bis  guest ;  one  of  those 
ilimsy  articles  made  at  Malta,  and  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  Poor  Mr  Southgate  appears  to  have 
been  almost  ashamed  of  himself.  "  What  an 
idea  of  western  customs,"  he  exclaims,  "  piust 
that  tall,  straight-backed,  narrow-seated  body- 
bearer  give  to  an  Oriental !" 

The  Pasha  asked  many  queationa  on  America,  and  my 
object  in  risiting  his  country ;  to  all  which  I  answered 
diaereetly.  He  then  sent  for  John,  who  made  a  low 
obeisance  as  he  entered,  and,  at  the  Pasha*s  bidding, 
koelt  at  the  foot  of  his  carpet.  His  examination  ended, 
the  Kurd  was  called.  He  went  a  degree  farther  in  his 
Rfpects  than  John,  for  he  approached,  knelt,  kissed  the 
border  of  the  carpet,  and  then  rising  to  his  feet,  stood 
vith  his  hands  folded  before  him.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned, he  had  the  assurance  to  say  that  he  had  been 
deputed  by  the  Bey  of  Bitlis,  in  whose  service  he 
profesied  to  be,  to  convey  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
Paths.  The  whole  story  was  a  fabrication,  and  his 
conduct  had  been  an  incessant  torment  to  me,  from  the 
moment  of  our  leaving  BitliSi  The  Pasha,  however, 
believed  him  and,  according  to  custom,  ordered  a  present 
of  fifty  piastres  to  be  made  to  him  by  his  treasurer. 

The  Pasha  offered  me  a  room  in  the  palace,  which 
looked  out  on  the  pavilion  and  court,  and  at  noon  sent 
me  a  rich  breakfast  from  his  own  table.  Finding  myself 
however,  exposed  to  constant  observation,  and  feeling 
the  need  of  retirement  and  repose,  I  begged  the  Pasha 
to  assign  lo  me  a  place  of  residence  in  the  midst  of  the 
gardens. 

He  was  afterwards  assigned  a  lodging  in  the 
bouse  of  a  wealthy  Armenian,  of  a  character  very 
opposite  to  his  host  at  Bitlis.  This  man  s  story 
and  position  gives  a  complete  picture  of  social 
life  in  the  East,  under  one  frequent  aspect  :-— 

He  received  me  at  the  outer  gate  with  as  unconstrained 
a  welcome  as  if  he  had  invited  me  thither  himself.  A 
room  was  already  prepared  for  me  in  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  house,  overlooking,  on  three  sides,  the  forest 
of  gardens  beneath,  and  commanding, a  distant  view  of 
the  city  and  the  lake.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the 
house,  though  but  a  speck  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens, 
themselves  covered  many  acres,  and  were  cultivated  by 
no  less  than  thirty-six  labourers.  My  host  was  still  a 
yoang  man,  but  had  passed  through  some  interesting 
vietstitndes  of  fortune.  His  father  had  been  the  banker 
of  the  tyrannical  Pasha  before  mentioned,  who  had  put  him 

Ma  Lxxxi. — Vol.  vir. 


to  death  with  the  design  of  seizing  his  riches.  The  son, 
however,  anticipating  the  event,  had  gathered  his  fother's 
wealth  and  fled  to  a  place  of  security,  where  he  remained 
until  his  enemy  was  removed  or  dead.  The  catastrophe, 
he  said,  had  been  a  warning  to  him  to  avoid  public  sta- 
tions. He  had,  therefore,  returned  and  purchased  an 
estate  among  the  gardens,  where  he  could  spend  his  liA 
in  retirement  and  quiet. 

Near  the  house  was  a  kioshk,  or  summer  pavilion, 
where  my  host  sometimes  entertained  a  party  of  friends. 
Ou  one  occasion  I  was  invited  to  be  present.  The  pavi- 
lion was  embowered  among  trees,  and  opened,  upon  one 
side,  on  a  square  tank  or  reservoir,  like  those  often  seen 
in  the  courts  of  Persian  houses.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  carpets  and  cushions,  where  the  guests,  twelve  in 
number,  could  repose  at  their  ease.  Around  the  reservoir 
musicians  were  seated,  who  played  while  we  at&  Some 
of  the  instruments  were  new  to  me.  One  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  in  form  like  the  body 
of  a  piano,  though  so  small  that  it  could  be  lifted 
with  ease  by  the  player.  Its  construction  and  notes  also 
resembled  those  of  the  piano  :  but  its  cords  were  struck 
by  two  pieces  of  wood  or  coric  attached  to  sticks  held  in 
the  handsjof  the  performer. 

Two  large  sofas  were  placed  for  the  party.  When 
we  had  seated  ourselves,  a  narrow  cloth,  sufficiently  long 
to  extend  around  the  table,  was  spread  in  our  laps,  and 
a  napkin  richly  embroidered  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  of  each  guest  Previously,  however,  servanta 
came  in  with  napkins  on  their  shoulders,  a  ewer  con- 
taining water  in  on  hand  and  a  basin  in  the  other. 
The  ewer  is  generally  metallic,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  form  an  old>fashioned  teapot  The  nose, 
however,  is  so  small  that  only  a  slender  stream  of  water 
is  emitted,  which  is  poured  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest 
by  the  servant  kneeling  before  him,  while  the  basin 
receives  it  below.  To  avoid  the  offence  which  the  sight 
of  the  foul  water  might  give  the  guest,  the  basin  has  a 
metallic  cover  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the 
water  passes  and  is  concealed  beneath.  Prom  the  centre 
of  this  cov^er  rises  a  cylindrical  post,  three  or  four  inches 
high,  on  which  the  soap  is  laid.  The  guest,  having 
performed  his  ablution,  takes  the  napkin  from  the 
servant's  shoulder,  wipes  his  hands,  replaces  it,  and  the 
servant  passes  to  the  next.  By  this  process  fingers  are 
made  as  fit  to  be  thrust  into  a  dish  as  knives  and  forks 
can  be. 

Generally  a  kind  of  soup  is  first  served,  into  which 
each  guest,  the  most  respectable  taking  the  lead,  dips 
his  spoon.  Pieces  of  bread  are  placed  in  profusion 
around  the  sofa.  There  is  no  clashing  of  knives  and 
forks,  no  changing  of  platea.  Each  dish  is  placed  in  the  ■ 
centre  of  the  table,  and  they  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Each  one  talces  a  portion  from  the  side 
nearest  him,  so  that  the  numerous  fingers  thrust  in 
together  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The  guest 
has  hardly  time  to  fill  his  mouth  before  the  dish  is 
snatched  away  and  another  takes  its  place.  Each  dish 
is  distinct  in  its  kind.  There  is  no  intermingling  of 
different  articles.  If  there  are  vegetables,  they  follow 
separately  and  alone.  A  Turkish  sotra  is  almost  always 
famished  with  pickles,  which  are  esteemed  a  great  pro« 
vocative  of  appetite.  Sherbets,  though  common, are  not 
so  often  found  as  at  a  Persian  board.  The  variety  of 
dishes  is  very  great,  and  the  number  is  proportioned  to 
the  rank  and  alyility  of  the  host.  I  have  seen  nearly 
twenty  follow  each  other  in  the  course  of  half-an.hour. 
Mutton  is  the  meat  most  commonly  eaten  by  the  Turks. 
I  have  been  served  with  a  dinner  in  which  there  were 
brought  forward  about  twelve  dishes,  each  different  from 
the  other,  but  nearly  all  of  them  preparations  of  mutton. 
The  last  dish  is  the  pilar.  When  this  appears,  the  guest 
may  understand  that  whatever  remains  of  appetite  he 
possesses. must  be  satisfied  upon  that 

The  etiquette  of  a  Turkish  repast  is  minute  in  the 
extreme.  One  can  hardly  imagine,  without  observing 
it,  how  much  refinement  there  may  he  in  eating  with 
one's  flngera  The  radical  difference  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  manners  is,  that  the  first  are  formed 

upon  nature,  the  second  upon  art 
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VnuA  oar  dinner  at  Vtn  was  ended,  candlee  were 
broagfat,  roiei  were  thrown  upon  the  water,  and  the 
muiic  wae  continued  until  the  gnreti  were  rradf  to 
depart.  The  ipot  won  eo  much  upon  me,  that  I  fre- 
quently afterwards  retired  thither  alone,  to  repoee  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  liiten  to  the  muetc  of  the 
birdi  and  the  furfliog  of  the  water,  as  it  ftll  into  the 
resenroir. 

Thd  governteient  of  this  province  was  formerly 
hereditary ;  Wt,  in  1831,  the  governor  rebelled^ 
WM  defeated  in  arms^  and  bis  government  taken 
from  him  and  hia  family.  The  preeent  governor 
is  of  tbe  new  school ;  and^  though  a  strict  Mus- 
sulman^ is  a  ftriend  of  reform,  or  of  innovation. 

Tbe  only  European  that  has  visited  the  towns 

of  Bitlia  and  Van^  and  the  neighbouring  country, 

ia  Sehults  tbe  German,  of  whom  Mr  Southgate 

received  the  following  account  from  tbe  Pasha 

of  Van,  where  the  unfolrtunate  traveller  had 

spent  a  month  :•— 

Tbe  Pasha  described  him  as,  in  stature,  the  tallest  man' 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  travelled  through  the  country  in 
lordly  styie^  making  magniiicent  presents  wherever  be 
wont  He  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  seyeral 
servants,  and  no  leas  than  seven  sumpter-horses.  In  this 
manner  he  went  into  Kurdistan,  where,  doubtless,  that 
upon  whidi  he  depended  for  his  security  proved  his  ruin. 
His  display  of  wealth  tempted  the  cupidity  of  a  Kurdish 
Bey,  who  was  entertaining  him.  His  host  dismissed 
him,  when  he  was  ready  to  depait,  with  a  powerful 
guard,  ostensibly  as  a  mark  of  consideration  and  honour ; 
but  be  gave  tbe  eecort  secret  instructions  to  murder  him 
on  the  road.  On  the  second  day  of  their  march,  the  chief 
of  the  party  invited  him  to  turn  aside,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  some  ruin  near  at  hand.  As  soon  as  they  had 
reached  a  convenient  places  tbe  guard  fell  upon  him 
unawaree,  and,  before  he  could  oflfer  resistance,  despatched 
him  on  the  spot.  The  leeson  was  so  instructiFe  a  one^ 
Uiat  I  thought  it  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Still  I 
could  not  but  regret,  in  my  own  case,  that  I  had  not 
some  presents  with  which  to  repay  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pasha  of  Van.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions 
during  my  stay.  Whene?er  1  wislied  to  go  abroad,  he 
sent  me  hones,  and  gave  me  free  permission  to  go  where 
I  pleased.  In  this  way,  although  still  in  a  weak  state, 
I  was  able  to  visit  every  part  of  the  town  and  pursue  my 
inquiries  among  all  classes  The  place  has  all  tbe  ap. 
pearance  of  a  Persian  town,  excepting  its  Turlcish  min- 
arets. 

Van  is  at  the  head  of  a  district  of  seventy-five 

villages,  and  the  principal  place  in  the  Pasha- 

lik.    The  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  are  Turkish, 

but  the   Armenians  are  also  numerous.     The 

observations  which  Mr  Southgate  makes  upon  the 

inferiority  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Christians, 

applies  to  all  mankind.    The  Christians  have 

been  degraded  by  long  ages  of  oppression. 

From  a  people  more  elevated  than  their  masters  now 
are,  they  have  become  slaves.  Generous  and  manly 
fteling  has  beon  long  since  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
tyfanny,  and  they  have  become  churlish  and  inhospitable. 
Accustomed  to  seek  every  expedient  to  escape  the  inces* 


sant  extortions  of  petty  mien,  [they  have  leaned  botii 
to  cringe  and  to  deceive.  Their  drcuaastanets,  not  their 
religion,  have  made  them  what  they  ar^ 

Whererer  their  condition  is  more  fnd,  tbmr  chancter 
rises  in  proportion*  So  It  is  among  the  Christisoi  «f 
Meeopotamia,  and  still  more  remaikably  amosf  tbe 
independent  Nestorians,  who  inhabit  the  mountaiiu  of 
Kurdistan.  So  it  is  among  tbe  Christians  of  Earopon 
Turkey,  who,  though  most  blindly  devoted  to  sopenti- 
tion,  are  generally  cheerAil,  industrious,  and  boipittbif. 
In  all  theee  instances  their  dvil  oondiiion  is  more  csif, 
and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  their  monl  tDd 
intellectual  character  is  obTioos  to  tbe  moot  casual  ob- 
server. In  recording,  therefore,  the  degradation  of  tbe 
Christian  peasantry  of  Turkey,  I  would  not  be  under. 
stood  as  detracting  aught  from  the  beneficent  tendeeciM 
of  our  holy  religion,  even  in  its  lowest  estate ;  but  woaM 
rstber  show  thereby  how  deeply  malignant  is  the  M^ 
ence  of  that  false  ftith  whoee  ftaturss  it  is  ths  maia 
design  of  these  pages  to  delineate. 

Still,  as  an  honest  reporter,  I  cannot  denv  to  IslaDhm 
whatever  of  good  I  have  found  in  it,  and,  in  thit  cha* 
racter,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  seldom  sera  it 
presenting  a  lem  repulstre  aspect  than  in  the  intereftis{ 
region  which  we  have  just  surreyed. 

The  route  from  Van  was  rendered  so  unsaff, 
by  the  predatory  Kurds,  that  the  traveller 
gladly  accepted  the  Pasha's  offer  of  a  guard. 
On  tJie  first  day  he  was  amased  by  his  escort 
performing,  for  pastime,  the  mimie  evolntioDs  of 
war ;  scouring  over  the  plain,  wheeling,  attack, 
ing,  and  defending.  This  day,  too,  he  saw,  fot 
the  first  and  last  time,  the  peak  of  Ararat,  In 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  guard  halted 
for  prayer,  and  to  perform  their  ablutions,  vbich 
are  all  of  religious  obligation,  though  they  are  of 
varying  kinds.  The  Mussulmans  imagine  that 
tbe  Franks  never  pray,  because  they  are  nerer 
seen  engaged  in  prayer. 

Before  leaving  Kurdistan,  Mr  Southgate  takes 
a  general  survey  of  the  character  and  eonditioa 
of  its  tribes,  which  is  full  of  interest.  He  anti^ 
oipates  no  advantage  from  establishing  mimeos 
among  them,  compared  with  the  results  whidi 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  labours  of  devoted 
western  missionaries  among  those  people  of  tbe 
Bast  called  Christians. 

The  Kurds  have  no  written  language,  aad, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  books  of  poetry, 
written  in  Arabic,  no  literature.  Mr  Soatbgite 
has,  however,  a  high  opinion  of  their  natursl 
genius  and  intellectual  vigour ;  regarding  then, 
indeed,  as  superior  to  all  the  people  of  tbe 
£a8t. 

The  traveller  was  now  at  Salmas,  within  tbe 
borders  of  Persia,  and  symptoms  of  a  dif erect 
people,  and  of  very  dUFerent  customs,  became 
more  and  more  rife. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 
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Whatever  our  prosaic  and  political  readers 
may  think  of  it,  we  can  assure  them  that  many 
yonng  and  ingenuous  hearts  are  now  beating  with 
ibnd  anticipation,  or  warm  sympathy,  in  expecta- 
tk(n  of  our  annual  budget.     If  it  be  true*-* 


which  #e  cannot  believe — ^thatlhesplrlt  of  poctrr 
is  dead  in  the  land,  then  it  is  our  mission  to  walrb 
for  its  revival,  and  foster  and  welcome  ertry 
symptom  of  returning  animatkHi.  B«t  we  deaf 
that  it  is  dead.    The  spirit  of  poetry  is  Immortal 
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as  the  soul  of  mui  |  and,  inifcead  of  being  hon- 
oured to  keep  alive  its  restal  fire^onra  is  the  hum. 
bier,  but  still  useful  office,  of  gathering  and  again 
disseminating  a  few  of  its  scattered  rays.  These 
are,  no  doubt,  of  yeiy  different  degrees  of  power, 
intensity,  and  brilliancy ;  yet, of  the  dullest,  we 
may  employ  the  language  in  which  Coleridge  de- 
scribed his  own  early  verses :  "  Such  verses  as  a 
striving  of  mind,  and  struggle  after  the  intense 
and  vivid,  are  a  fair  promise  of  better  things." 
And  even  although  these  *'  better  things"  should 
never  be  attained,  we  must  regard  them  as  the 
realization  of  a  good  which  those  who  have  not 
striven  and  struggled  never  can  reach. 

At  our  Feast — the  quality  of  which,  in  the 
current  year  we  leave  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
oar  readers— -there  Sre  guests  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  from  the  most  opposite  condi- 
tions of  life,  equalized  for  the  time  by  a  common 
and  ennobling  pursuit. 

But  as  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  materials 
SQperabundant,  it  will  be  wise  not  to  waste  it  in 
introduction.  Some  of  our  poetical  contributors 
may  fancy  themselves  overlooked  or  rejected, 
while  their  verses  are  only  delayed.]  Our  taste  and 
judgment  in  selection  we  submit  to  their  discre- 
tion ;  but  we  confidently  assume  the  merit  of  the 
most  rigid  and  judgo-like  impartiality  towards 
every  one  appearing  at  our  bar ;  and  of  being 
perfect  Brutuses  in  our  decrees.  If  we  are  sen- 
sible of  any  bias,  it  is  unquestionably  towards  the 
obscure,  and  the  young,  and  modest  aspirant. 

To  propitiate,  if  that  be  possible,  scholarly 
critics^  we  shall  now  coinmence  with 

CLASSICAL  AND  TRANSLATED  POETRY. 

XV  XiOVBS. 


NaoM  the  leaves  oa  all  the  traei, 
Name  the  waves  on  all  the  ssai, 
Name  the  notes  of  all  the  groTet, 
Thus  thoa  namest  all  my  lores. 

t  do  love  the  dark,  the  fair ;  : 
Golden  ringlets,  ra?en  hair ; 
Eye  that  swims  in  snnay  lif  ht, 
Glance  that  shoots  like  lightning  bright. 

I  do  love  the  stately  dame, 
And  the  sportive  girl  the  same  ; 
Every  cAiatagefhl  phase  between 
Blooming  cheek  and  brow  Serene. 

I  do  love  the  ysnng,  tiie  old, 
MaUien  bmSoC,  virglB  hold, 
Tiny  heaattei^  and  the  taU  \ 
Earth  has  room  enough  fbr  alL 

Which  te  better— who  can  say  ?— 
Lucy  fra? e  or  Mary  gay  ? 
She  who  half  her  charms  eooceals  ? 
She  who  sparkles  while  she  ftels  ? 

Why  should  I  confine  my  love  ? 
Nature  bids  ns  freely  rove ; 
God  hath  scattered  wide  the  fair, 
Blooms  and  beauUes  everywhere. 

Parte  was  a  pedant  ibol, 
Meting  beauty  by  a  mle : 
Pallas?  Jono?  Venus? — Ke 
fihotf  d  have  chosen  all  the  three. 


I  am  wise :  life*s  every  bliw 
Thankful  tasting ;  fnd  a  kiss 
Is  a  sweet  thing,  I  declare, 
^^om  a  dark  maid  or  a  fltir. 


KIGHT. 

(«•  lie*  Nwl."— Homer.) 

Iloly  Night  1  insUence 
From  thy  starry  throne 

Swaying,  thee  I  worship, 
Silent  and  alone. 

Holy  Night!  how  calmly 
Sails  the  mellow  moon 

Through  the  deep  blue  welkin, 
Fairer  than  the  noon. 

Mellow  Moon  !  how  gently 
Throngh  the  voiceless  night, 

0*er  the  sleeping  waters. 
Trips  thy  silver  light. 

Holy  Night  I  how  lovely 
Shoot,  with  sadden  birth, 

Hosts  of  shimmering  arrows 
From  the  lambent  north. 

Holy  Night!  thonreignest 

Solemn,  still,  senae; 
Hashed,  the  tribes  of  mortols 

Bow  be£»re  their  queen. 

Now  the  battling  voices 
Of  the  babbling  throng 

Cease ;  and  thou  may^st  listen, 
As  it  treads  along, 

To  the  steps  of  Godhead 
Beatihg  march  of  Time  | 

Slowly,  sorely,  wisely, 
Beantifal,  sublisu  % 

Beating  thought  and  feeling. 

Beating  vital  power 
In  renewed  creation^s 

Pulse,  fh)m  hour  to  hour. 

Holy  Night!  devontly 
While  I  worship  thee, 

Babbling  FoUy*s  echo 
Dies  away  from  m&     ' 

w'ail  op  an  idol.* 


J.  S.  B. 


J.  S.B. 


(The  following  lines  are  intended  as  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
the  very  comfortless  Greek  doctrine  of  Hades.  Tho 
images  are  purposely  borrowed  from  antiquity  ;  and  tho 
versification  seems  more  akin  to  the  free  choral  chants 
of  the  ancients,  written  to  be  Aeortf,  than  to  the  formal 
syllabic  architectuio  of  the  modern  English  ode,  written 
to  be  read.) 

Od^saf,  XI.,  488. 
O  dreary,  dreary  shades  I 
O  sad  and  simless  glades  I 
O  yellow,  yellow  oMads 

Of  Asphodel! 
Where  the  dream^like  Idol  strays,  * 

On  lone  and  haunted  ways. 
Through  Hades*  weary  maie» 

And  sings  his  own  sad  knell. 

O  sullen,  solemn,  silent  clime  ! 

O  lazy  pace  of  noiseless  time ! 

O,  where  is  the  hlythe  and  gamesome  change 

Of  the  many*nurturing  of  earth  ? 

The  dance  of  joy,  the  flush  of  mirth, 
Llfe*s  vast  and  varied  range  ? 


*  i(W,  ii3«x«y ;  gho$t,  wraith,  ihade.  It  seemed  advi^ 
able  to  retain  the  Greek  word ;  for  an  ancient  ulttkt  and 
a  modem  ghost  are  not  exactly  the  same  sort  of  being. 
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O  dnarf,  dreary  ralct ! 

O  htavy,  heaTj  gales  ! 

Pnught  with  the  dreamy  dew  of  aleep. 

Over  the  joyleet  fields  ye  sweep ; 

O  sulleo,  sullen,  streaky  sky, 

Where  the  changeless  moon^  with  a  leaden  eye. 

Aloft  hangs  languidly. 
And  yellow  Tapours  mount  up  high. 
And  flickering  lights  in  a  wild  dance  fly. 
Like  the  last  fleet  flash  when  the  strangled  die, 
Shooting  across  the  darkling  eye. 

0  sullen,  sullen  sky  I 
Where  the  brown  bat  wings. 
And  the  lone  bird  sings 

A  chant  like  the  chant  of  death; 
While  sad  souls  wake 
The  stagnant  lake 
With  a  sobbing,  struggling  breath. 
Oh,  sad,  oh,  sad  is  the  wail  of  the  stream, 
Mingling  its  sighs  with  the  dead  man*s  dream; 
Winding,  winding  nine  times  round. 
Weary  wandering,  *8capeless  bound  I 
And  the  black,  black  kine, 
In  lazy  ranks, 
Art  cropping  the  sickly  herb 

From  the  reedy  Stygian  banks  ; 
And  hissing  things, 
With  poisoned  blood, 
Are  crawling  through  the  slimy  mud. 
Oh,  sad,  oh,  sad  is  the  endless  row 
Of  poplars  black ;  oh,  sad  and  slow 
Is  the  long  drawn  train  of  the  sons  of  wo. 
The  silent-marching  ghosts  ! 
And  they  share  no  more  in  the  feast  of  glee, 
And  the  dance,  and  the  song,  and  the  wine-cup  free ; 
Where  the  baid  divine,  with  mellotv  lays. 
Is  singing  the  gods*  and  the  heroes*  praise ; 
And  they  share  no  more 
Loud  laug)iter*s  roar, 
The  aiient.marchlng  ghosts ! 

1  hear  their  cry. 

As  they  flit  swift  by 
On  noiseless  wing. 
Hurrying  through  the  wide  out-spread 
Gates  that  gape  for  the  countless  dead : 
I  hear  the  cry 
Of  the  wailing  ghosts ; 
Their  voices  small, 

Like  a  drowning  thing, 
Drawn  echoless  along  the  long  dark  hall ; 
And  some  are  whirled. 
In  the  mighty  void, 
Like  a  leaf  in  the  foamy  tide  ; 

And  some  are  hurled. 
With  a  gusty  fit. 
Into  the  deep  Tartarean  pit ; 
And  some  do  sway. 
Like  a  blind  thing  astray. 
To  and  fro  in  the  pathless  air; 
And  some,  whom  chance  less  stormy  rules, 
Sit  sipping  the  blood  from  crimson  pools. 
Oh,  sad  is  the  throne, 
Dark,  drear,  alone, 
Of  the  stern,  relentless  pair  ! 
With  gloom  enveiled. 
In  judgment  mailed, 
A  joyless  sway  they  bear. 
No  circling  years. 
No  sounding  sphei'es, 
No  hopes  and  fears, 
Are  there ; 

They  sit  on  the  throne. 
Dark,  drear,  alone, 
A  stem,  relentless  pair. 
And  beside  them  sits 
A  monster  dire. 
Watching  the  darkness  with  eyes  of  flre.-. 
The  dog  of  the  triple  head ; 
And  his  harsh  bark  splits, 
Liks  thunder  fits. 


The  realm  of  the  silent  deU. 
Oh,  sad  is  the  throne* 
Dark,  drear,  alone, 
Of  the  stem,  relentless  pair ! 
O,  dreary,  dreary  shades ! 
O,  sad  and  snnleas  gladss ! 
O  yellow,  yellow  meads 

Of  Asphodel! 
O,  loveless,  joyless  homes ! 
O,  weary,  starless  domes  ! 
Where  the  wind-swept  idol 

And  sighs  his  own  sad  knelL 
O,  sullen,  solemn,  silent  clime ! 
O,  lazy  pace  of  noiseless  time ! 
O,  nftiere  are  the  many-coloured  joys  of  earth  ? 
O,  where  is  the  loud,  strong  voice  of  mirth  ? 
O,  where  is  the  change 

Of  joy  and  wo  ? 
The  love  of  friend, 
The  hate  of  foe? 
O,  where  is  the  bustle  of  many-winged  lift. 
And  of  man  with  man  the  many-mingling  stiile  ? 
O  Hermes !  leader  of  the  dead. 
The  winged  god 
Of  the  golden  rod, 
O,  lead  me,  lead  me  further  still ! 
Lead  me  to  Lethe*s  silent  stream, 

That  I  may  drink,  deep  drink  my  fill, 
And  wash  from  my  soul  this  long  lift-dreaal 
O,  lead  me,  lead  me  to  Lethe's  shorsi 
Where  Memory  lives  no  more ! 

The  young  author  of  the  next  lines  modestly 
hopes  that  they  may  be  thought  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, ''  more  from  the  spirit  they  breathe 
than  any  other  merit:"  on  this  understanding 
we  accept  them,  though  we  make  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  obtained  high  praise  for  other 
merit,  where  their  spirit  would  be  less  valued. 

HARIUS  AMTDST  THE  RUINS  OP  CARTHAOB. 

The  din  of  fight  rings  on  his  ear  no  mor^ 
The  clash  of  helmet  and  of  spear  is  o*er  ; 
No  more  he  marks  the  maishallM  ranks  of  war, 
Or  crested  legions  gathering  from  afisr; 
No  more  he  hears  the  camp*s  loud  busy  sound. 
And  armour  echoing  the  wide  plain  around. 
Where  are  the  tents  that  crowded  round  his  way- 
Gone^  like  the  visions  of  a  yesterday  ? 
Where  are  tlie  cohorts — waiting  his  oommand-. 
For  him  to  fall,  or  all  victorious  stand  ? 
He  starts — a  wildness  seems  to. fire  his  eye. 
As  he  looks  on  each  heap  of  ruin  nigh ; 
He  starts — ^his  hands  to  heaven  are  wildly  toai*d 
In  the  mad  thought  of  power  and  glory  losL 

Then  sank  he  down  and  lowly  bent  his  head 

And  that  old  man  had  conquering  armies  led ; 
The  might  of  princes  had  he  often  broke, 
And  seen  proud  kings  receive  the  servile  yoke. 
And  now,  mayhap,  his  fancy  wandering  fled. 
And  spoke  to  him  like  spirit  from  the  dead  ; 
Painted  those  scenes  of  glorious  by-gone  day% 
When  first  Ambition  woke  by  Scipio*s  praise ; 
How  he  had  gained,  beneath  Nnmantia*s  wiallt, 
A  high  proud  name ;  then  roused  the  Tribune  hsUS| 
And  told  to  eager  listening  crowds  around. 
Who  heard  his  words  in  breathless  allaice  bound. 
That  birth  patrician  by  a  chance  was  given, 
But  worth  made  the  nobility  of  heaven; 
And  then,  like  sunbeam  through  the  morning  hsv, 
He  saw  his  sUr  arise,  and,  in  its  senith.blase. 
Shine  fiercely  forth ;— a  smile  passed  o*er  his  hroir ; 
In  bitterness  he  smiled— .ITAa/  was  he  now  $ 


O  Marius  I  fortune's  once  too-favoured  child. 
Ruled  by  thy  passions— those  so  fiercely  wild ! 
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The  icene  was  lilent  all ;  how  changed  from  those 
Through  which  prood  Marini  a  victor  rooe. 
Where  wai  the  tented  camp,  on  Alpine  side, 
That  check*d  the  hold  barbariant  in  their  pride  ? 
Who,  poured  from  diitant,  dark,  and  northern  landSy 
Soofht  soft  Italia'i  fair  and  innny  sands. 
Where  is  the  sword's  clash,  or  the  loud  war-cry, 
SiTMt  onto  him  as  music  ftt>m  the  sky  ? 
Where  is  the  rider  and  his  rushing  steed 
To  strike  for  Aome^  and  save  her  in  her  need  ? 
He  itarts — whence  came  that  peal  upon  his  ear  ? 
Did  be  not,  then,  the  shout  of  victory  hear  ? 
And,  oh  !  how  sweet  arose  that  scene  all  bright, 
When  spoils  were  gathered  from  the  place  of  flght^-^i 
When,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  in  purple  clad. 
Hailed  their  defender  by  his  soldiers  glad,— 
He  raised  unto  the  gods  his  hands  in  prayer, 
And  gave  to  them  all  the  rich  spoil  was  there ; 
Then  named  First  Consul  'midst  the  clash  of  armfr» 
0  loene  of  rapturous  hope,  of  brilliant  charms  I 
Why  fled  ye  thus  from  his  now  darkening  sight. 
Like  gods  who  from  this  earth  high  wing  their  flight, 
And,  brightening  hearen  no  longer,  leave  it  night  ? 
Why  leave  him  thus  alone  on  that  wild  ground, 
With  nought  but  vengeful  spirits  hovering  round  ? 

t 

Bat,  oh,  how  chequer'd  is  this  human  life  ! 

Now  smiling  peace,  now  mixed  in  stormy  strife : 

One  moment  soaring  in  an  upward  sky, 

Dazsling  and  proud  to  every  watching  eye ; 

And  then,  like  fnllen  star,  from  heaven  cast, 

Yonr  glittering  and  your  glory  all  are  past. 

So  Manns  found.     And  he  whose  bold,  stern  voice 

Bid  Rome*s  proud  nobles  fear — her  crowds  rejoice  ; 

He  for  whom  once  the  crowded  forum  rung. 

For  whom  the  priests  their  pnans  once  had  sung. 

And  tribes  had  followed  his  spoiMressed  car, 

When  he  had  triumphed  from  the  finished  war; 

And  Tiber's  banks  had  echoed  to  their  cheer, 

For  he  had  freed  each  trembling  heart  from  fear ; 

He  nt  alone,  an  exile  from  his  Rome, 

Prom  friends,  from  glory,  country,  and  his  home ; 

*Midst  piles  of  dark  and  half-bumt  ruins  thrown. 

Wearied,  companionless,  he  sat  alone. 

And  near  him  was  the  spot  where  flames  once  rose, 

While  Carthaginians,  dying,  scorned  their  foes  ; 

Where  that  proud  Woman,*  'midst  the  ruins  piled. 

Snatched  the  sweet  opening  life  from  her  young  child ; 

And,  scornful  pointing  where  the  Coward  f  stood. 

Who  for  his  country  fisared  to  shed  his  blood, 

Leaped  down  amidst  the  fiercely  rising  flame, 

Lost  a  poor  fleeting  life,  but  saved  a  name. 

And  here  Amilcar's  son,  Rome's  sworn  foe^ 
Had  gathered  mighty  hosts  for  It'ly's  wo  ; 
And  here,  upon  his  native  fatherland. 
Had  taken  his  last  bold  but  fruitless  stand. 
Perchance  his  spirit  might  be  hovering  near, 
Joyful  a  Roman  should  such  misery  share. 
Romans  how  falsely,  fnlsely  then  called  brave. 
Who  ne'er  a  bold  though  generous  foe  forgave ; 
Bat  with  vindictive  ire  did  track  his  path, 
And  rested  only  at  the  conqueror's  death. 

0  heavens  !  that  Britons  too  should  bear  that  shame, 
That  such  disgrace  should  be  their  nation's  blame  ; 
That,  when  her  hardy  sons,  in  the  dark  thundering 

flgh^ 
Had  fearless  stood,  and  broke  the  conqueror's  might ; 
When  he  upon  a  generous  foe  relied, 
And  trusted,  ah  !  how  vain,  to  Britain's  pride. 
That  they  forgot  their  name,  and  basely  gave 
Helena's  rock  to  be  NajH^orCi  grave  ! 

But  who  the  wild,  the  burning  thoughts  could  tell, 
That  wound  round  Marine  with  a  wizard's  spell ; 
That  swept  from  view  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
And  bade  the  star  of  Hope  shine  forth  at  last ; 


•  -Asdrahars  vife. 


t  Asdrubal. 


Told  him  that  vengeance,  vengeance  would  be  his  ? 
That  thought  to  his  dark  soul  was  more  than  blisi. 
See  the  clenched  hand,  the  fiercely  darting  eye, 
As  fancy  painta  the  piles  of  carnage  nigh ; 
And,  as  fresh  victims  swell  the  heaps  of  sLain, 
Pale  Pity  pleading  at  his  side  in  vain. 
Revenge,  revenge,  was  still  his  frantic  cry : 
He  grieved  that  Marius'  foes  could  only  die. 

O  Man  !  in  every  clime,  in  every  age. 

The  victim  tame  of  some  fell  tyrant's  rage ! 

Why  do  the  millions,  with  a  listless  ear, 

Still  hear  the  woes  their  fellow-men  must  bear, 

And  not  with  one  loud,  universal  cry. 

Bid  Freedom  live,  though  every  Tyrant  die  ? 

But,  hark  !  that  step,  who  is  it  dares  intrude! 
Upon  the  fallen  chieftain's  solitude  ?  > 

It  was  the  servant  of  ingratitude.  ) 

Like  lightning,  bursting  ivom  the  frowning  sky,    ' 
Was  the  fierce  fire  that  shone  in  Marius'  eye : 
<*  Go  teU,*'  he  sternly  said,  *<  that  Marius  sits  alone 
Amidst  wild  Carthage'  ruins  and  his  own." 

T.  R.  T. 

VBB  MOVEMENT  ;   AN  IMITATION  OF  BERANOER. 

Air.-."  Alien  voir  a  Saini  Cloud.'* 

Britain's  now  astir  all  over. 

All  complaining,  and  conspiring  ; 
And,  from  John  o'  Groats  to  Dover, 
Demagogues  all  hearts  are  firing. 

Ask  you Whence  hath  come  the  storm  ? 

All  is  owing  to  Reform. 

If  the  people  rage  and  fume, 

'Tis  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  ! 

<*  Whigs !  you  give  not  half  enough — 

All  <  soft  sawder,^  words,  profession  : 
Let's  have  men  of  sterner  stuff : 
All  a  circle  your  progression." 

Such  the  hints  with  which  they  bore  'em ; 
All,  all  owing  to  Reform  ; 
When  th<sy  cry— «<  Make  room  !  Make  room  !" 
'Tis  the  lault  of  Henry  Brougham  1 

<*  Education  !  education ! 

Free  of  article  and  creed. 
Agitation !  agitation  ! 

Schoolmaster's  abroad  indeed  I" 
Ask  you — Why  all  hearU  so  warm? — 
All  is  owing  to  Reform. 
If  politics  reach  e*en  the  loom, 
'Tis  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  1 

«  Lords  and  landlords,  give  us  com  I 

Free  be  Trade,  and  free  be  Thought ; 
Think  you  't  will  be  longer  borne- 
God's  good  gifu  lie  stored  to  rot  ?" 
These  demands,  tho*  you  deplore  'em. 
All  are  owing  to  Reform ; 
Landlords  !  all  your  care  and  gloom 
Is  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  ! 

<<  Ballot  !     Votes  for  all  the  nation ! 

Members  paid !     Sederunts  shorter  I 
Commonsense  the  plea  for  Station  1" 

Nought  will  please  them  but  the  Charter ! 
**  Horum  omnium  malorum 
Causa  est"  this  curs'd  Reform ! 
If 'tis  Britain's  day  of  doom, 
'Tis  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  t 


V.V. 


"  THE  WORDS  OF  TRUST." 

(From  the  German  <tf  Schiller,) 

Three  words  of  inward  power  I  speak. 
From  mouth  to  mouth  they  ever  fly  $ 
The  world  for  them  we  vainly  seek, 
Our  hearts  alone  their  home  supply ; 
Man  is  but  vile  and  worthless  dnst, 
Wb^n  in  thes«  wprdg  he  losoth  trust, 
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Paeebom  ia  Man*B  i  he  ftee  wai  m$de, 
Thoagh  oft  to  chain  and  fetitr  born. 
To  other  creed  be  not  betray'd 

By  shoutinf  throngs,  or  tyrabt'i  toomt 
The  slare,  when  snapped  his  ehain^  may  icin 
With  brow  erect  his  ftllow  man. 

Virtue  is  not  an  empty  sound. 

In  that  let  Man  his  course  falfiL 
Then,  though  he  stumble,  he  is  found 
Attaining  to  the  better  still. 

Where  reason  fails,  there  trusted  be 
A  childlike,  calm  simplicity. 

There  is  a  God,  whoso  will  sublime 

Rules  all  that  on  man*s  earth  betides ; 
Exalted  far  o*er  space  and  tini«>, 
That  high  intelligence  abides  I 
While  all  in  changing  circle  sweeps, 
One  aU^temal  will  he  keeps. 

Guard  then  these  words  of  Power  I  speak. 

Prom  mouth  to  mouth  that  ever  fly. 
Though  the  world  for  them  in  rain  ye  seek. 
Still  let  your  hearts  their  home  supply. 
Man  ne'er  is  bereft  of  his  worth,  while  he 
Of  a  trusting  faith  in  these  words  can  be. 


U^. 


TBB  PILGRUI. 

(SchUier.) 
When  life's  spring  was  yet  around  mO} 

Home-and-kindred  ties  I  *reft  ; 
Sport  and  danoe  with  youth  agreeing, 

In  my  i»ther*i  house  I  left. 

All  my  wealth,  my  earthly  portion. 

Willingly  I  threw  aside) 
Forth  with  pilgrim-staff  I  wandered. 

Youthful  thoughts  my  pnly  guide. 

'Twas  a  mighty  hope  impelled  me ; 

Trust,  too,  mystic  words  addressed  | 
<'  Go  !  a  way  is  ever  open, 

To  yon  bright  and  glowing  Bast  t 

When  that  golden  door  thou  reachest, 
When  that  gate  thou  enter'st  there, 

Earthly  things  shall  be  like  heaven's, 
All  imperishably  fair." 

Evening  goes,  and  morning  cometh, 

Never,  never  stand  I  still ; 
Yet  from  me  is  ever  hidden 

What  I  seek  and  what  I  wUl. 

Mountains  rise  before  my  footsteps; 

Streams  my  feet,  while  wanderipg,  hem : 
Mountain-gulfs  I  pass  them  over ; 

Streams,  I  bridge  a  path  o'er  them. 

On  a  river's  bank  I  found  me. 
To  the  east  'twas  rushing  past ; 

Freely  trusting  its  direction. 
In  its  flood  myself  I  cast. 

To  a  vast  and  shoreless  ocean. 

By  its  current  I  was  brought  4 
All  was  void  that  lay  before  me, 

Nothing  nearer  that  I  sought. 

Ah !  no  path  will  lead  me  to  it. 

No  !  the  sky  so  blue,  so  clear, 
With  the  outspread  earth  ne*er  toucbath  ; 

And  the  Far  |i  never  Near  I 

TH|i  BOr  BY  TBB  STREAM. 

(Der  Jungling  ain  Backs.) 
From  ih6  Qsrman  of  SishUler. 

Beside  a  brook  a  boy  was  aitting, 

M'^ho  blossoms  in  a  garland  bound  ; 
Soon  he  saw  before  him  flitting 

On  the  wave  the  wreath  he  wound; 
And  so  my  days  are  rushing  past ; 

That  stream,  like  them  all  restless  flows; 
And  fading  is  my  youth,  as  fast 

As  fades  the  wreath  that  down  it  goes. 


Aik  me  not  why  that  I  aorrow 

O'er  the  bloisom-hoars  of  lift! 
All  enjoy,  and  all  should  borrow 

Gladness  when  the  spring  is  rife; 
But  all  the  thousand  tones  that  break 

Prom  Nature)  rising  fh>m  her  sleep, 
Within  my  bosom  only  wake 

Sorrows  that  are  atnn  and  deep. 

What  proflt  all  delights  to  me. 

That  come  when  spring  illumes  her  star? 
One  form  alone  my  heart  can  see, 

iVi^d  that  though  near,  is,  0)1 !  how  fiir ! 
Mine  arms  I  spread,  but  call  in  vain. 

To  clasp  her  fancy-shadowed  form : 
That  image  fair  I  cannot  strain ; 

Still  feels  my  heart  its  passion's  storm  \ 

Oh  1  come  my  fair  one  I  come  to  me  I 

Thy  castle  leave  ao  proud  to  view  I 
And  spring-bom  blossoms  plucked  for  thae^ 

My  hand  within  thy  lap  shall  atrew. 
Hark  I  how  with  songa  the  valleys  sound, 

The  brook  ruhs  brightly  by,  and  lair* 
O,  come :  the  hut  of  narrowest  bonnd 

Hath  room  to  lodge  a  loving  pair  1 


L.  F. 


L.F. 


POETRY  OP  THE  ApP5CTI0N& 

Lest  our  space  run  shorfc,  our  next  sectioo 
shall  consist  of  that  description  of  rerse  vhicb 
we  consider  the  most  suitable  to  our  pages,  as  it 
is  that  which  ever  comes  the  inost  certainly  and 
vividly  home  to  the  geoeri^l  heart.  Ia  this  sec 
tion,  we  8hall>  on  the  same  principle,  iodude  a 
few  specimens  of  simple  Scottish  soogs:  tfaece 
ever  please,  and  they  seem  %o  have  nofr  no  refuge 
or  permanent  biding-place,  save  in  our  pages. 

THIS  BVBNIKO  BELLS. 

**T\%  Malmaison ;  and  tommei*  breathes 

Its  balm  on  all  around; 
And  scented  flowers,  in  wanton  wreathesi 

With  fruits  together  bound. 
And  trellised  vine  and  eglan^ne. 

Bedeck  the  favoured  ground. 

'Tls  summer  fair ;  the  leaves  an  sprad 

Broad,  baautUnUy  gtean  { 
*Tis  silent  eve ;  and,  glowing  red, 

The  west  may  yet  be  seen ; 
There  is  a  sigh  throughout  the  sky. 

But  not  of  wo,  1  ween. 

Who  in  the  shade  of  ypn  tall  trees 

Stands  thoughtfully  alone. 
Nor  lavish  summer  round  him  aces, 

Nor  that  the  day  is  done  ? 
With  aru^B  ill  fold,  a  figure  bp)d 

He  seems,  of  sculptured  stone. 

'Tis  he,  the  PeopIe*s  King^  their  choice; 

The  second  Caear  he  ! 
Who  gave  to  new-bom  Prance  a  voice 

Was  heard  fh>m  sea  to  sea ; 
Who  shook  the  thrones  of  despot  onei, 

Y€i  Rnler  of  the  Free. 

He  ponders  long.    Beiecta  ha  now 

On  Kgypt^  arid  aky  ; 
Or  Italy,  where  ^rst  his  brow 

Was  bound  by  victory  ? 
Does  he  descry,  with  prophet  eye, 

An  empire  yet  to  be  ? 

'Tie  solemn  eve ;  the  village  bellt 

Are  tolling  to  and  fh>; 
And  now  their  mingled  music  swells. 

Now  distant  'tis  and  low ; 
Anon  mote  dear,  it  seemeth  near— 

Now  for,  and  sad,  and  slow. 
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His  mood  is  changed.    He  may  nok  dwell 

On  gloiy'i  bright  career ; 
But,  conjured  by  a  newer  spell, 

Let  other  ocenee  appear  I 
Another  time ;  an  earlier  chime 

Has  risen  on  his  ear. 

The  tcenei  of  youth  before  him  pan : 

The  bower  upon  the  hill, 
The  sea  below— a  sea  of  glass — 

The  eyening  calm  and  still ; 
*Mid  hill-paths  wUd,  the  island  child, 

He  wanders  at  his  will. 

He  bares  hia  brow ;  a  tear  is  shed, 

A  tear  that  may  not  stay ; 
The  night-winds  moan,  the  light  is  sped, 

The  dew  is  on  the  spray ; 
The  bells  are  hushed,  the  tear  is  brushed ; 

He  sternly  stalks  away. 


G. 


REFLECTIQM8  OF  NAFOLBON  AT  ST  HSLVNA. 

Flown  are  the  days—alas  1  for  ever  flown, 

Which  saw  me  reign  supreme  in  mighty  France ; 
The  noble  warriors  who  around  me  shone 
Shall  draw  the  sword  no  more,  nor  hurl  the  lance ; 
Fate  has  decreed  that  they  a  glorious  death  should  die, 
But  for  Napoleon,  nought  but  abject  slaveiy. 

Where  is  my  kingdom  ?  where  my  subjects,  lands, 

J?or  which  I  oft  have  fought,  nor  fought  in  rain  ? 
All,  all,  are  lost ;  and  barbarous  northern  bands 
Have  reyeird  in  fair  France's  fertile  plain. 
Wh€re  are  my  generals  ?  Ney, «« the  brayest  of  the  braye," 
Tbey  say  has  mft  a  traitor's  death,  a  traitor's  grave. 

Caned  is  the  hour  when  first  Ambition  stirred 
My  mind  to  deeds  which  cannot  be  undone ; 
If,  when  with  Fortune  crowned,  I  had  not  erred. 
The  diadem  h%d  gratud  my  yictories  won ; 
Then  had  my  name  been  honoured,  as  when,  first  nnfurl*d, 
Frtedom'a  proud  banner  gleam'd  o*er  the  astonished 
world ! 

Bot  for  the  dead  I  mourn.    O  Josephine  I 

You,  whom  I  fondly  loyed  in  happier  days, 
How  deeply  haye  I  wronged  I  yet  thou  hast  seen 
That  this  fond  heart  around  thy  image  plays. 
Truce  to  the  past !  henceforth  shall  unborn  ages  all 
Think  o'er  Napoleon's  rise,  his  progress,  and  his  fall  I 

DEHOSTHflNM  GK  THE  DEATH  OF  HU  DAUOHTEB.* 

My  diinghter  !  thou  wert  dear  unto  my  eye ; 

My  yery  jewel !  guarded  by  these  arms ; 
My  precious  flower  !  zephyred  by  smile  and  sigh ; 

My  stay  on  earth  I  my  casket  full  of  charms. 

And  thou  art  gone.     But  on  thy  fat|ier's  brow, 
Where  sorrow  deep  doth  sit,  a  smile  must  beam, 

As  radiant  as  Apollo's  burnished  bow. 
As  gay  as  sunlight  quiyering  o'er  the  stream. 

That  tongue  that  should  in  groans  salute  the  air. 
Must  yibrate  with  an  eloquence  diyine; 

The  yoice  that  *s  palsied  now  with  grief  and  car^ 
Most  yie  in  music  with  the  choral  Nine. 

My  ibet  will  say,  «  No  grief  doth  moist  his  eye ; 

No  sorrows  wring  his  breast,  nor  pierce  his  heart.** 
The  orator  will  point  the  poisoned  lie. 

And  cast  the  torture  of  the  yerbal  diart. 

For,  Phillip,  thou  art  dead ;  and  I  will  rise 
And  call  the  slumbering  citizens  to  arms ; 

My  TOice  shall  hurl  the  thunder  of  the  skies ; 
My  tongue  shall  banish  fear  and  quell  alarms. 

Inspired  by  me,  the  Athenian's  eye  shall  glow. 
His  arms  shall  grasp  the  spear,  the  warlike  shield ; 

And  neryed  by  me  descend  the  ensanguined  blow. 
That  lays  the  tyrant  on  the  battle  field. 

•  Theae  lines,  it  will  be  obyious  to  the  English  reader, 
have  an  indireot  meaoinx  to  which  we'  neod  not  refers— 


My  priyate  grieft  concealed,  my  country*!  weal 
Stands  foremost  in  my  thoughts  1        *        * 

X.  Y.  Z. 

A  BOTAL  DEATHBED. 

A  curious  oircumstanoo  occurred  whilst  the  Queen 
[Caroline]  was  on  her  death-bed.  The  night,  or  rather  the 
mominx,  on  which  sfao  expired,  a  boat  passed  down  the 
river,  filled  with  some  of  those  religious  eeotarians  who 
had  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  her  &te.  They  were  Pay- 
ing for  her  and  singing  hymns,  as  they  rowed  by  Bran- 
denburgh  House ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  mighty 
rush  of  wind  blew  open  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
Queen's  apartment,  just  as  the  breath  was  going  out  of 
her  body.-nDtary  of  the  T^mea  ofGtorge  IV.y  jx.* 

Jit  ctf/o  9«tet, 

THK  HIVBR. 

A  bark  is  o'er  its  waters  going. 
Bearing  men  of  solenm  mien^ 
Who  eyer,  to  their  measur'd  rowing, 
Shoreward  send  a  holy  strain : 
«  Dust  to  dust—but  death  to  Ufa ; 

Sorrow  passes  not  the  grare ; 
Wearied  woman,  widow'd  wife. 
Hear  ye  words  that,  blessing,  tay^*' 

THB  PALACV. 

Within  its  walls,  all  sadly  sighing. 

Mourning  men  and  maidens  stand ; 
And,  wearied,  watch  where  one  is  lying, 

8m9te  to  death  by  kingly  hand. 
Damps  her  forehead  pale  are  steeping ; 

Dark'ning  earth-lights  may  not  stay ; 
Slowly,  surely,  death  is  creeping, 

Midst  that  pomp,  upon  hU  prey. 

THE  RIVBR. 

Yet  that  song  of  hope  is  pealing 

0*er  the  water's  silent  waye — 
Beneath  yon  roof,  iu  echo  stealing, 

Bearing  <<  words  that,  bUsting^  saf«  :*' 
<(  O  come  to  me,  ye  heayy  laden, 

Stricken  sinner,  wearied,  rest ; 
Where  the  wicked  cease  upbraiding,— 

Still,  oh,  stUl,  thy  throbing  breast." 

THE  PALACE. 

Nearer  yet ;  those  words  are  straying 

Up  the  purple  couch  of  death  ; 
Stranger  joys  her  lip  o'erplaying, 

Tell  of  bliss  in  parting  breath. 
Hark  !  the  night-wind  wide  is  throwing 

Door  and  casement—lights  are  fied. 
The  strain  of  hope  in  distance  fiowing ; 

The  listeners  look — their  Queen  is  dead  ! 

S.  F.  M. 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  QUEEN  OABOLINB. 

Hark  !  a  sound  of  wo  is  pealing, 

Mingling  with  the  evening  sighs, 
As  the  dying  day  is  stealing 
Down  the  western  skies : 

It  is  the  knell  of  ruined  innocence 

Crushed,  like  the  blighted  flower !-. 
Melting  the  hardest  heart's  impenitence, 
It  \ingtn  near  yon  royal  tower, 
And,  in  a  flood  of  sympathetic  tears,  it  diet. 

Lo !  beneath  yon  gilded  dome, 

Glittering  as  in  mockery, 
Harbingers  of  death  haye  coma 
To  the  cry  of  misery  I 

For  the  royal  heart  is  sinking  fsat, 

Down  dashed  by  the  decree 
Of  him  who  woo*d  her  ere  her  youth  had  paaaed— 
Plighting  a  loye  on  bended  knee- 
While  all  the  nation  joyed  at  his  felicity ! 

*  In  a  notice  of  the  work  oontaining  this  passage,  we 
remarked  tliat  the  scene  alForded  an  imjireMive  subject 
for  lyric  poetry.  We  have  since  received,  amon^  others, 
the  present  copies  of  vsiscs  ;  which  may  be  fitly  msoribed 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  Timov.— £.7Jlf. 
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Ah !  that  dream  did  flit  away, 
Lilce  the  pageant  of  a  cload 
Gilding  the  last  hoar  of  day, 
Ending  in  fanereal  shroud  ! 

Thus  declined  the  wreck  of  hopes  too  bright ! 

And  came  the  final  agony 
That  heralds  natnre  to  the  realms  of  light. 
Alike  from  rags  and  majesty, 
Comes  with  a  whirlwind  blast,  horrific,  ghastly, 
loud! 

Dread  the  tempest  screams  afar. 

Coming  with  the  Hghtnhig  speed 
On  its  lurid  fire-winged  car, 
And  its  thnnder-bearin|(  steed. 

Tower  and  battlements,  trembling,  groaning. 

Reel  in  the  dreadful  knell,  ' 
Mingling  their  dirge  of  Death, — bemoaning 
Woes  too  deep  for  lips  to  tell : 
Thi  Qusbn  is  j^iLAD  !  Now  sing  the  requiem,  the 
prayeis  read ! 

Swathe  the  brow  and  close  the  eyes. 
Scatter  pansii>8  round  the  dead, 

Raise  the  hands  unto  the  skies 
In  supplication  hallowed. 

Humble  Death  craves  thy  forgiveness! — Hard, 

Hard  must  be  the  cruel  heart 
That  for  wo  like  hers  hath  no  regard  ; 

But  back  recoils,  loath  to  impart 
The  tribute  of  a  tear.  Humanity *s  award  ! 

The  following  verses  have  lain,  like  many 
other  precious  fragments,  in  our  repositories  for 
several  years.  We  were  unwilling  to  destroy 
them,  and  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  being 
the  first  to  pay  the  ''meed  of  one  melodious 
tear"  to  him  who  had  so  many  nearer,  and,  let  us 
hope,  not  yet  forgotten  claims  upon  other  poets 
and  other  publications. 

THE  MUSE  OF  TARROW's  LAMENT  FOR  THE  ETTRICK 

SHEPHERD. 

The  lake  is  still  as  still  can  be  ; 

Not  a  sound  is  heard  *mid  her  mountains  lonely; 
No  music  floats  round  her  hawthorn  tree ;— . 

If  soand  there  is,  'tis  the  ripple  only. 

The  Bun*s  last  rays  have  brushed  the  009m  ; 

Not  a  tint  is  left  to  mark  his  setting  ; 
Around,  above,  below,  is  gloom  ; 

God  speed  me  home,  for  Vm  eerie  getting  ! 

Can  the  spirit  tell  when  a  spirit's  nigh  ? 

The  frame  is  cold  and  the  flesh  is  creeping  ! 
Do  I  aeem  to  hear,  or  is  that  a  sigh  ? — 

From  a  cave  below  breaks  a  voice  of  weeping. 

The  lake  was  still  as  still  could  be ; 

The  mountain  slumbered  around  St  Mary ; 
But  now,  o'er  the  lake,  moves  the  wing  sme  wee. 

And  the  eagle,  afifrighted,  has  left  his  eyrie. 

And  the  corbie's  flap  is  the  flap  of  dread, 
And  he  airts  away  to  the  mirk  of  heaven ; 

Why  slinks  the  fox  from  the  cliflfs  amid  ? 
The  snowy  breast  to  the  wave  is  given. 

But  whence  the  flight  ?    Does  Music  scare  ? 

Such  tones  as  these  I  could  list  for  ever : 
Why  burst  the  flocks  from  their  cozy  lair. 

And  sweep  away  like  a  rushing  river  ? 

I  stand  and  gaze  like  thing  of  stone ; 

The  magic  ties  of  a  spell  have  bound  me : 
A  maiden  sits  by  the  lake  alone ; 

Her  melting  measures  float  around  me. 

"Tis  maiden  voice.     Snch  thrilling  strains  * 

They  die  away,  yet  would  ever  linger ; 
A  harp  is  struck  ;  now  my  ties  are  chains  * 

That  harp  U  iwept  bj  a  maiden  fiu^t  I 


*Ti8  maiden  form  ;  a  flash  of  light 
High  o'er  St  Mary's  bosom  levelled ; 

And  it  lit  the  snow  of  her  skin  so  wbite— 
'TIS  Yarrow's  Muse,  with  her  locks  dishevelML 

Sad  she  sat  by  the  watery  sheet. 

Bent  o'er  her  harp,  like  a  weeping  willow ; 

While  the  dancing  wavelets  kissed  her  feet. 
Her  tearful  eye  scanned  the  slumberiAg  hiUov. 

Each  chord  she  strikes  gives  note  of  wo ; 

A  sound  like  the  strain  of  msiden  slighted, 
Or  the  lover's  wail  o*er  hopes  laid  low ; 

But,  list,  there  is  joy  with  grief  united. 

"  'Twas  thus  we  sighed,  'twas  thus  we  snng. 
And  the  lightning  flashed  as  now  it  flashei^ 

As  around  our  native  fount  we  hung, 
Dowie  and  tpoe  for  the  great  in  a^esi 

''  Our  fate  we  knew;  the  hour  was  nigh ; 
Oh  I  cruel  fates,  must  the  Nine  be  parted  ? 

Soon  our  last  farewell  has  rent  the  sky- 
Away  on  the  lightning's  wing  I  darted. 

"  With  speed  of  thought  I  am  borne  away ; 

I  have  passed  where  light  with  darkness  blended 
Now  I  sweep  the  track  of  lingering  day ; 

My  steed  is  gone  and  my  journey  ended. 

'*  I  saw  thee.  Fount  of  Yarrow  old  ! 

Around  thee  was  Phcebus'  dying  glory, 
Like  mirror  »t  in  frame  of  gold ; 

How  I  loved  thy  grandeur  wild  and  hoary  ! 

**  And,  oh  !  thy  Bard  !  but  he  is  gone : 
His  harp  is  silent,  in  dust  he  slumbers; 

And  here  I  sit  by  our  trysting-stone, 

Where  flrst  I  taught  him  to  lisp  in  numbers 

^'  I've  wrapped  him  in  my  mantle  fold, 
Away  to  the  Sacred  Mount  I  bore  him ; 

And  has  he  passed  as  a  tale  that^s  told  ? — 
The  tears  of  a  nation  are  blending  o'er  blm. 

<<  But,  oh  !  to  tell  each  joyous  time 
•     By  the  water^kelpies  thick  escorted. 
The  wastes  we  scour  and  the  cliffs  we  climb, 

>Mid  the  spray  of  the  Grey  Mare^t  Tail  we  sportfi 

«  Then  I  lit  the  fire  of  his  kindling  eye : 
He  sees  his  home  is  the  field  of  story ; 

A  harp  resounds  in  the  palace  high — 
(  The  Shepherd'  is  there  in  laurelled  glory. 

<^  I'll  kiss  these  chords,  now  moist  with  tears; 

They  have  rung  'mid  the  <  Dowie  dens  o'  Yanvv:* 
But  soon  shall  they  feel  the  rust  of  years  i— 

Unsung  by  each  swain  his  *  winsome  marrow;' " 

The  song  has  ceased  •  the  Maid  is  gone ; 

O,  where  has  fied  my  fancy's  daughter  ? 
And,  hark,  that  wild  and  withering  tone ! 

The  harp  has  sunk  in  the  gurgling  water. 

A  Yarrow  Swai». 

From  Altrive  Lake,  the  Shepherd's  deserted 
home,  down  the  valley  to  the  birthplace  of  P»rf^» 
is  bu^a  atep;  yet,  were  it  much  farther  ofF,  ve 
should  not  choose  to  disjoin  those  distingniabcd 
compeers. 

IJNES 

Suggetied  bp  the  scenery  around  Feul$kiti$%  on  At  Y^- 
roWf  the  Birthpiaoe  of  Mungo  Par*,  the  eei^if^ 
African  Traveller. 

I  stood  by  Newark's  turrets  don. 
To  watch  awhile  the  setting  tun 
Bathing  with  hues  of  calm  repose 
Tall  oak  and  willow  bending. 
As  in  the  breeze  it  fell  and  rose. 
Partly  to  shade,  in  part  dtsclose, 
The  mountain-stream  descending* 

And  crov^ding  tboughti  camt  o'er  wy  xM^ 
And  shi^ows  dim  and  undefined, 
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And  tlumbering  dreams  rerived  anew 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  story : 
or  stal  worth  spearmen  tried  and  tme^ 
The  backmen  of  the  bold  Bacclench 
In  Border  feud  and  foray. 

From  tracing  up  the  «  stream  of  time,* 
That  looms  through  mists  of  Border  rhymei 
With  pensive  step  I  sought  the  bowers 
Where  Afric's  traveller  wandered, 
Spending  his  solitary  hours 
Amid  the  brakes  and  dancing  flowers 
Where  his  own  streams  meandered. 

There  stood  the  cot  where  Park  was  bom, 
Its  roof  decayed,  its  casements  worn; 
And  hoary  hinds  delight  to  tell, 
With  sighs  of  manly  feeling, 
Of  lonely  pools  he  loved  so  well, 
When  gloamin's  dusky  curtain  fell, 
Their  dimples  half  concealing. 

For  he  would  sit  the  livelong  day 
Watching  a  prattling  brooklet  play. 
Casing  in  varied  mood  the  while. 
Unlike  all  other  youths  was  he ; 
Yet  he  was  kind  and  free  from  guile. 
And  loved  to  muse,  with  tear  and  smile. 
In  Nature's  silent  company. 

From  these  lone  haunts,  his  young  delight, 
Fleet  fancy  winged  her  restless  flight, 
0*er  sounding  wave  and  sullen  stream, 
Lone  Afrtc*s  deserts  thorough; 
To  watch,  beneath  a  fierce  sunbeam. 
The  weary,  way  worn  traveller  dream 
Of  his  loved  native  Yarrow. 

Ye  rustling  reeds  which  round  him  play, 
Scare  dbt  that  pleasing  dream  away  I 
That  gentle  sigh  hii  breast  that  swells. 
Thoee  transient  smiles,  are  telling 
Of  visions  bright  with  flowery  dells, 
And  mountains  red  with  heather-bells, 
Which  guard  bis  native  dwelling. 

A  tribute  this  to  sterling  worth ; 
Adieu,  fair  spot,  that  called  it  forth  ! 
And  wheresoever  my  way  may  lie, 
Through  valleys  broad  or  narrow, 
To  soothe  the  heart  or  charm  the  eye, 
No  future  scene  can  e'er  outvie 
The  sunny  holms  of  Yarrow. 

James  Murray. 

Of  the  following  verses  we  may  give  the  as- 
surance, if  it  were  required,  that  they  are  gen- 
uine. We  tolerate  no  "  idly  feigned  poetic 
strain^"  never  so  fiat  and  repulsive  as  when  em- 
ployed on  a  theme  of  dfeep  sorrow. 

TRIBUTE  FROM  A  SON  TO  HIS  MOTHER  IN  HEAVEN. 

**  Fervently  did  we  pray  for  her  of  the  Lord  long  life ; 
and  the  Lord  has  granted  her  long  life,  oven  for  ever  and 
ever.** 

My  mother  dead  I  my  mother  dead  I 
And  have  I  lived  this  sight  to  see  ? 
Break,  bursting  heart,  rend,  aching  head,  ^^ 

For  thought  is  agony. 
I  was  not  with  thee  in  that  hour, 
To  close  thy  dove-like  eyes ; 
But  thou  wert  near, 
My  sister  dear, 
To  pay  the  last  kind  offices : 
To  smooth  the  brow 
That,  marbled  now. 
Cold  but  unpained  lies. 

Art  thou,  dfMir  suffering  martyr,  gone  ? 

Is,  then,  the  mortal  struggle  past  ? 
Who,  who  could  hear  thy  stifled  moan 

And  wish  that  pain  to  last  f 
Thy  latest  hours  were  peaceful  hours^ 
Calm  as  an  anpPi  reit ; 


And  when  grew  dark 

The  vital  spark- 
When  failed  the  voice,  by  death  represU- 

Thy  lips  still  moved. 

With  names  beloved ; 
Surely  thy  dreama  were  blest. 

When  weeping  friends  stood  round  thy  bed, 
And  watched  lifers  sands  ebb  slow  away, 
What  glorious  visions  round  thee  spread 

The  realms  of  endless  day  ? 
What  seraph  hovered  o*er  thy  face, 
Unsouled,  insensate  clay  ? 

What  spirit  of  love 

Swept  from  above 
To  guide  thee  on  thy  radiant  way, 

When,  meek  and  mild 

As  sleeping  child. 
You  gently  smiled  away  ?  * 

Mother  !  I  almost  worshipped  thee ; 

And  now,  to  see  thee  stretched  there, 
Ob,  it  is  griers  extremity ; 
It  tries  the  soul  to  bear. 
See,  what  a  ghastly  eloquence 
Within  those  fixed  eyes. 

That  beamed  on  me 

So  tenderly, 
Even  in  thy  sharpest  agonies ;  • 

Do  they  now  scan 

God*s  mighty  plan 
Beyond  these  cloudless  skies  ? 

Aflection's  pencil  vainly  limned 

Anticipation's  golden  sky ; 
And,  vainly,  Joy  her  sails  had  trimmed 

For  bright  futurity. 
Unselfish  as  thou  ever  wert. 
Unselfish  ware  thy  dreams ; 

And  'twas  for  us 

Thou  ever  thus 
Didst  linger  o*er  the  grateful  themes  ;— 

If  Pleasure  shone, 

*Twas  instant  gone 
In  fleeting,  shadowy  gleams. 

1  heard  my  grey-haired  father  cry 

In  speechless  anguish  o*er  thy  bier, 
And  eyes  did  weep  that  had  been  dry 

For  mauy,  many  a  year. 
Bitter  his  grief  in  those  dark  hours 
When  God  alone  is  nigh : 

How  reason  reels 

As  o*er  him  steals 
Young  love's  sad  memory  ! 

His  waking  ear 

Still  starts  to  hear 
Deep  sobs  of  agony. 

The  sun-flower  tarns  her  glowing  cheek 

To  his  bright  gaze  whose  name  she  beari| 
And  tremulous  her  graceful  neck 

Round,  sympathetic,  wears ; 
But  when  the  Day-God  sinks  into 
The  chambers  of  the  glowing  west, 

Soon  as  he  sets. 

The  flower  forgets — 
Not  proof  her  love  to  absence*  test : 

In  darkest  night, 

Or  sunshine  bright, 
I  see  thy  image  blest 

The  needle  points  unerringly, 

Through  long,  long  ages  ooDitant  yet, 
To  where,  mined  in  idtinity, 

Its  guiding  star  is  set. 
Tho*  twice  ten  thousand  miles  attest 
Its  distance  vast,  profound, 

The  tiny  bar 

Turns  to  the  star, 
As  surely  as  the  sun  moves  lomid ; 

So,  time  and  space 

Can  ne*er  effaoe 
The  feelings  here  enthroned* 
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Few  have  I  loTid ;  ftw  have  loved  me ; 

My  nigged  spirit  bent  to  none; 
Bat  thou  didat>ife/  how  ftrrentlj 

I  clung  to  thee  alone. 
Few  would  I  leek  to  ihare  my  grieft 
If,  mother !  thoa  wert  nigh. 

Ah !  little  known 

Till  thou  wert  gone. 
When  did  /Ay  tale  swell  Bcandars  cry  ? 

Were  all  like  thee, 

This  world  would  be 
One  happy  family. 

Oh,  early  wed  and  early  dead, 

Thou  pole-star  of  my  bleeding  heart, 
Now,  would  to  God  that  I  were  laid 

Where  lowllly  thou  art ! 
If  not,  O  might  I  but  embalm 
Thy  blessed  memory ;  • 

Then  would  I  claim 
To  steep  thy  name 
In  mortal  immortality. 
In  vain,  in  vaio^ 
This  feeble  strain 
Like  thee  must  fade  and  die. 

T.  C.  L. 

THE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 

Sorrow  hath  laid  its  hand  on  thee, 

Lone  mourner  of  the  dead  : 
And  blanchM  the  glow  upon  thy  cheek, 

And  bow*d  thy  stricken  head  : 
There  is  a  wildncss  in  thy  glance, 

A  look  of  mute  despair, 
That  telleth  more  than  word  or  sigh, 

What  cause  for  grief  lies  there. 

Widow !  thine  is  no  oommon  wo. 

That  briefly  doth  snbdne 
The  young  sours  buoyant  happiness, 

With  thMghts  of  saddening  hue : 
No  transient  pains  that  help  to  heal 

The  anguish  they  impart, 
But  one  that  gathers  strength  with  time. 

The  crushing  qfa  heari. 

Oh,  what  a  world  of  hopes  lies  hears'd 

Within  that  quiet  grave ; 
That  woke,  to  sleep  for  erer,  like 

The  ebbing  of  the  wave  I 
No  sooner  formM  than  wither*d  by 

The  lightning  glance  of  death  ; 
In  all  the  sweetness  of  their  birth, 

Ere  yet  they  scarce  had  breath. 

Pale  mourner !  it  is  sad  to  think 

That  thou  should'st  bear  alone 
The  burden  of  that  stern  regret, 

For  him,  whose  spirit*s  flown ; 
But  whojcould  weep  for  him  like  thee 

Whose  interchange  of  love 
Wa^  moulded,  npt  for  earthly  bliis. 

But  holier  joys  above  ? 

So  young,  too,  and  so  beautifnl| 

Thus  slow  to  pine  away  ! 
A  star  o'ershadowM  by  a  ^loud, 

A  lily  in  decay. 
It  seems  as  though  some  hand  had  loosed 

The  bird  and  set  it  free, 
Well  knowing  to  the  same  far  home 

The  mate  would  ere  long  flee ! 

• 

BereavM  one  !  thou  hast  neared  that  bourne 

Where  hope  becomes  divine  s 
Earth  claims  those  sable  weeds,  but  Heaven 

That  broken  heart  of  thine, 
Whose  tender  chords  have  given  way. 

Yet  tremulous  ding  on. 
To  breathe  its  sorrows  o*er  the  spot 

From  whence  the  loyed  hath  gone  1 

W.J. 


AVhD  LAK6S¥ini. 

From  Mn  3f.,  in  London,  to  Mrs  AT.,  in  Scotini 

O,  do  you  remember  how  mapy  jcaii 

It  is  since  we  were  married. 
And  what  a  lingering  lapse  of  years 

From  my  own  dear  land  IVe  tarried  ? 
How  many  summer  suns  have  rolled, 

Since  we  roamed  the  hills  together. 
And  climbed  the  rocks,  to  deck  our  locks 

With  the  wild  flower  of  the  heather  ? 

Ah,  do  you  not  often,  in  thought,  dear  lady, 

Look  back  to  those  happy  daya 
When  you  sketched  the  living  landfcape  roondi 

And  I  warbled  old  Scotia's  lays  ? 
While  a  brighter  world  was  va  within 

Than  painter  ever  knew; 
Where  gushes  of  song  were  floating  along, 

Under  skies  of  Elysian  blue. 

You  remember  our  rambles  In  mmner-tiaie, 

Our  seats  by  the  winter  fire  $ 
Our  fancies  that  ever  were  roving,  lady, 

And  our  talk  that  never  conld  tire : 
And  the  pleasant  schemes  we  drew  of  lift, 

So;fuU  of  bliss,  and  so  fair. 
That  the  joys  of  all,  on  this  earthly,  bally 

Were  to  fall  to  our  single  share. 

And  now  that  Pve  liVed,  far  yean  and  yeaza, 

In  these  busy  haunts  of  men. 
My  heart  dies  within  me  unless  I  can  bieatbt 

The  free  air  of  those  hills  again ; 
And  I  wish  my  children  in  childhood  to  stand, 

On  the  spots  where  their  fathers  bled ; 
In  a  land  if  here  religious  freedom  haa  been 

Bequeathed  by  the  mighty  dead.     ^       • 

I  wish  their  young  hearts  to  feel  in  its  power, 

While  the  first  flush  of  youth  is  therst 
The  solemn  calm  of  those  lonely  vales 

Whence  rose  their  fathers^  prajer, 
In  times  when  the  tranquil  morning  hymn 

Was  yet  lingering  those  rocks  among, 
When  war*s  alarms  and  the  rush  of  arms 

Succeeded  the  holy  song. 

And  there  is  a  mountain-dwelling. 

By  its  porch  a  rude  carved  scat. 
And  the  grass  around  was  worn  uid  baic 

By  the  tread  of  childish  feet. 
There  are  surely  some  echoes  of  yoioea 

Still  to  those  old  walls  clinging ; 
And  when  I  come  to  my  childhood*B  home, 

I  shall  hear  my  childhood's  singing. 

And  there  is  a  mountain  chapel ; 

And,  close  by,  where  its  shadow  is  thrown, 
Is  a  grass,  grown  grave,  whoee  memorial 

Is  its  simple,  low,  white  stone. 
There  the  sunshine  warmed,  and  (lie  bweMSStinri 

The  long  grass  I  trod  yean  ago  ; 
Now  my  mother  sleeps  where  the  sunbeam  crieps 

And  the  soft  winds  of  heaven  blow. 

And  now,  though  ray  hair  is  changing 

Since  I  last  on  those  gny  hills  stood. 
Though  the  daya  of  my  youth  have  glided  away 

To  maturest  womanhood. 
The  wiah  to  visit  those  scenes  again, 

Has  become  an  impassioned  Ming ; 
And  my  spirit  springs,  on  expectant  W]Bg% 

To  meet  Old  Time's  revealing. 

And  shall  I  flnd  you  the  samei  dear  lady. 

Unaltered  in  all  save  years  ? 
And  yet,  those  foir  and  Hebe  cheeka 

Must  have  known  the  touch  of  teara  * 
And  the  eyes  that  rivalled  heaven, 

In  the  tint  of  their  blue,  and  in  gUdnesi^ 
Must  they  sadly  own  they  have  ofloi  known 

The  weight  and  the  dimnesi  of  ladncsi? 
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No  matter  1  thy  eheeki  thoagh  dim  it  may  b«, 

Will  still  look  blooming  (o  me : 
And  thy  eyei,  fond  welcome  may  well  replace 

Their  gloriooa  brilliancy. 
Bnt  we*U  look  in  each  other*!  wiUa,  dear  lady. 

And  Time'i  touch  ihall  be  unheeded, 
If  etery  day  he  had  itolen  away 

Some  charm,  aa  he  onward  speeded. 

And,  oh,  car  youth  will  come  back  again, 

When  next  we  roam  thoie  hillf ; 
And  catch  the  freshneai  of  mountain  winds, 

And  the  gladness  of  mountain  riils ; 
While  oar  spirits  joy  in  the  freedom 

That  hangs  o*er  our  mountain  land; 
Whoae  mighty  hills  stand  like  sentinels 

Stationed  by  God's  own  hand.  S. 


SCOTTISH  SONGS. 

THE  wanderer's  RETURN. 

0  Diine  ain  coantrie,  mine  ain  countrie, 
Lilie  the  bird  to  its  nest  hae  I  flown  to  thee, 
To  meet  the  warm  heart  and  the  open  hand, 
On  the  heathery  hills  o'  my  native  land. 

How  I  langed  for  my  hame  on  shore  and  on  sea, 
For  the  lintie*8  sweet  sang  and  my  Mary^s  e*e  I 
Thy  green  hills  and  glens,  thy  cliffi  and  bright  streams 
Were  my  daily  thoughts  and  my  nightly  dreams. 

How  I  lanfed,  too^  to  chase,  at  the  breaking  o*  day. 
The  wild-eyed  stag  on  the  misty  brae ; 
Wi*  my  Mary  to  roam  ower  gowany  lee, 
Heart  beating  to  heart,  e*e  speaking  to  e^e. 

Tre  been  laog,  lang  awa,  but  my  hearths  no  turned  cauld, 
Aod  memory  remains  though  the  passions  are  auld ; 
Before  me  comea  youth,  fresh  as  blossoms  in  spring, 
Wi*  nae  chilness  to  poison  the  fragrance  they  fling. 


I  lee  the  quiet  kirk,  where  each  Sabbath  dayi 
Wi*  the  ear  to  hear  and  the  heart  to  pray, 
I  feared  or  I  hoped,  as  the  blessing  or  ban 
Came  forth  frae  the  lips  o*  the  holy  man. 

Bat  my  faliher's  hame — Oh,  where  is  it  noo  ? 
Where  a*  the  dear  faces  I  ever  did  lo*e  ? 
The  curling  smoke  comes  nae  mair  frae  the  lum, 
The  beauties  are  dead,  and  the  yoices  are  dumb. 

They're  a'  gane  awa  like  leaves  ttse  the  tree ; 
Some  sleep  'neath  the  grass,  some  sleep  'neath  the  sea ; 
Yet  if  bleaa'd  are  the  blameless,  as  surely  they're  blest : 
Theyll  a'  meet  again  in  the  dwelling  o*  rest. 

H.  G. 

The*Bext  Scottish  song,  and  that  which  imme- 
diately follows,  come,  for  our  Feast,  from  Lon- 
don. The  argument  employed  by  the  unknown 
writer  for  their  insertion^  we  have  found  per- 
fectly irresistible;  who  could  resist  even  the 
shadow  of  such  *'  a  pow§r  o*  gude"  as  he  assures 
the  si^t  of  the  object  of  his  inspiration  would 
do  ''  the  visual  organs  of  our  Editorial  Wor- 
ship ?"  No  imaginary  goddess  is  "  the  Flower  o' 
the  £wes,"  but  *'  a  bona  fide,  real  flesh-and-blood, 
weel-faured,  sonsie  Scotch  lassie,"  as  we  verily 
believe ;  admiring  her  just  as  much  the  more  as 
substance  excels  shadow. 

THE  OLOAUIn'  star. 

The  partin*  rays  o*  Phaboa  are  lingcrin*  in  the  sky. 
An*  mute  each  warbling  sangster,  an*  hushed  their  hymn 

o' joy; 
Bnt  I  maun  haste  awa,  for  the  tryst  was  set  yestreen, 
To  meet  my  bonnie  lassie,  when  the  gloamin'  star  is  seen. 

When  the  gloamin*  star  is  leen. 
When  the  gloamin*  star  Is  seen, 
An*  I'll  meet  my  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  gloamin*  star  is  seen. 


Sin*  e*er  I  was  a  laddie,  an*  following  the  plo«gb» 
I  hae  warselled  sair  wi*  Fortune,  this  weary  warl*  thro* ; 
But  what  lichtena  a'  my  toil,  is  the  happy  hour  St  e*en. 
The  hour  I  meet  my  lassie,  when  the  gloamin*  star  is  seen. 

When  the  gloamin'  star  is  seep.  Sec 

Awa  ye  haughty  nobles,  wha  deem  sic  pleafuree  sma' ! 
They're  joys  whilk  never  enter  your  lordly  hame  or  ha*; 
But  the  hallowed  lowe  o*  love,  in  its  purest  form,  is  seen 
When  the  ploughman  meets  hit  lassie  'neath  the  gloamin' 
star  at  e'en. 

When  the  plonghman  meets,  lee 

Oh,  rU  never  envy  riches,  though  toilin*  at  the  plough  : 
There's yfoto«f«  alang  the  peasant's  path  e'tfn  kingM  might 

Mtoop  to  pu*; 
An*  the  joy  o*  joys  to  me*  is  a  canaie  hour,  unseen. 
To  meet  my  ain  kind  lassie,  'neath  the  gloamin*  star,  at 


e'en* 


'Neath  the  gloamin*  star  at  e'en,  &c. 

Shine  on  thou  twlnklin'  stemie  1 1  see  thy  gladsome  ray : 
Ye  tell  a  tale  o'  love  to  me  nae  tongue  could  ever  say. 
For  yonder  comes  my  lassie,  in  beauty  like  a  queen ; 
Ob,  1*11  clasp  her  to  my  bosom,  'neath  the  gloamin*  star 
at  e*en. 

'Neath  the  gloamin*  star  at  e'en, 
'Neath  the  gloamin'  star  at  e'en; 
Oh,  1*11  clasp  her  to  my  bosom, 
'Neath  the  gloan^in'  star  at  e'en. 

W.  G. 

THE  FLOWER  O'  THE  EWES.* 
Song. 

The  maidens  are  fair  where  the  Tweed,  gently  flowin'. 
Glides  smoothly  alang  thro'  the  wood-skirted  dales ; 

An*  fskXT  are  the  lasses,  where,  gracefully  row  in*. 
The  bends  of  sweet  Teviot  her  beauty  unveils  : 

Handsome  they  may  be,  gay,  lightsome,  an'  airy. 
Or  sweet  as  the  primrose  o'  May  bathed  in  dews ; 

But  the  Tweed  or  the  Teviot  hae  none  to  compare  wi' 

•  My  charmin'  sweet  lassie^  the  Flower  o*  the  £wes. 

Sihe's  handsome,  yet  modest,  in  maidenly  splendour. 

As  the  violet  that  grows  by  her  ain  native  stream  ; 
An'  aye  sin'  the  rapturous  moment  I  kenn'd  her, 

My  days  hae  fled  o'er  me  as  passed  in  a  dream. 
What  aoce  gae  me  joy,  now  can  yield  me  nae  pleasure-* 

I  carelessly  wander  an*  thoughtfully  muse. 
Absorbed  in  the  thought  o'  my  heart's  dearest  treasure, 

My  charmin'  sweet  lassie,  the  Flower  o'  the  Ewes. 

Your  roses  are  bonny^  which  art  gaily  dresses. 

In  low  sunny  valley,  or  sweet  shaded  bower ; 
But  their  hues  are  ontrivalled,  for  Phabus  confesses 

He  never  shed  light  on  a  lovelier  'flower. 
Then  bloom  on,  lovely  flowret,  bloom  on  in  thy  beauty, 

An'  lang  may  thy  charms  rich  fragrance  diffuse  ! 
Aye  calm  be  thy  sky,  may  nae  angry  wind  flout  thee, 

Or  blight  thy  young  blossom,  sweet  Flower  o*  the  Ewes! 

Our  next  specimens  of  Scottish  song  are  the 
production  of  a  west- country  artisan,  and  as- 
suredly not  for  that  the  less  welcome.  Without 
such  guests,  we  should  consider  that  our  literary 
banquet  fell  far  short  of  one  main  object  for 
which  it  was  instituted. 

KENMUIU  BANK. 

Air — <'  Bomig  Dooru^* 

On  Kenmnir  bank  the  bluebell  blooms, 

The  modest  violet  shuns  the  e'e. 
The  blackbird  chants  his  sweetest  strains, 

While  wandering  echoes  mock  his  glee ; 
The  atftii  swallow  skims  the  stream, 

Or  wantons  lightly  o'er  the  dell ; 
While  murmuring  Clutha's  lingering  atrsami 

Seem  wae  to  bid  the  scene  farewell. 

*  Ewee,  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  Dnmfrifflwhire. 
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Then  Gome  wi*  me,  my  Jeanie  dear, 

Where  coantleis  wildflowen  sweetly  hlnw ; 
Thy  gentle  tel*  the  faireet  flower 

That  eTer  bloomed  by  Keomair  thaw. 
I  Me  the  harebell  in  thy  e'e. 

The  piimrose  in  thy  modest  air. 
The  rosebud  on  thy  gflowing  cheek, 

The  broombnsh  in  thy  gowden  hair. 

YoQ  promised  me  yonr  lily  hand 

Beneath  yon  milkwhlte  hawthom^s  shade ; 
And  ilka  wildflower  blooming  there  • 

Bare  witness  to  the  tows  you  made. 
Then  come  wi*  me,  my  Jeanie  dear. 

Where  Calder^s  streams  with  Clatha*s  join ; 
Their  mingled  waters  smoothly  flow, 

Sae  shall  our  lives  when  thon  art  mine. 

H.  M. 

JEANIE  BAIRD. 

Air— «'  The  Itutw  I  loe  best  ofa\'^ 

The  wildbirds  are  chanting  fa*  cheerie. 

The  wildflowers  bloom  sweet  o*er  the  lea ; 
And  Simmer*s  sweet  breeze,  saftly  blawing. 

Seems  laden  wi*  fragrance  and  glee. 
Bat  what  are  thy  beauties,  O  Simmer ! 

How  tame  are  thy  charms  when  compared 
Wi'  hers,  the  delight  of  my  bosom, 

The  flower  of  the  Clyde,  Jeanie  Baird. 

Yon  birch  tree  that  droops  o*er  the  streamlet, 

Yon  foxglove,  sae  stately  and  fair, 
Are  emblems  of  sweet  modest  beauty, 

And  mind  me  of  her  winning  air. 
For,  oh,  she  is  modest  and  lovely, 

Her  heart  it  is  faithfu*  and  kind  ; 
And  aye  her  blue  eyes,  as  they  sparkle, 

Reveal  the  bright  charms  of  her  mind. 

To  fortune  and  fame  Tm  a  stranger, 

A  life  of  hard  labour  is  mine  ; 
Yet,  blest  wi*  the  smiles  of  my  lassie, 

At  hardships  1  never  repine. 
And  though  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Indies 

Were  mine — if  it  couldna  be  shared 
Wi*  her,  the  delight  of  my  bosom, 

I*d  scorn  it  for  sweet  Jeanie  Baird. 

H.  M. 

Our  next  lyric  is  certainly  not  Scottish ;  hut 
80  greatly  do  we  admire  the  lively  humour  of  the 
Trickey,  not  Tricky  eye,  that  we  are  resolved  to 
have  it  in,  and,  for  fear  of  missing  another  oppor- 
tunity, now  lug  it  forward. 

THE  TKICKSY  EYE. 

In  sooth  she  has  a  tricksy  eye. 

And  a  devil  within  it  is  lurking; 
And  a  frolicsome  sprite,  both  day  and  night, 

His  mischief  there  is  working: 
In  sooth  a  devil  is  lurking  there ; — 
Beware  I  O,  beware  I 

She  will  lead  yon  about  in  an  endless  route» 

And  with  sweet  ^viles  deceive  you  ; 
She  will  Will^*.the-Wisp  you  far  and  near. 

And  in  a  bog  she*ll  leave  you : 
Her  smile  is  a  bait,  and  her  look  is  a  snare  ;— 
Beware  !  O,  beware  ! 

In  sooth  she  has  a  tricksy  eye. 

It  haunts  me  like  a  spirit ; 
It  dances  round  me  night  and  day-» 

I  love  it  while  I  fear  it ; 
If  a  devil  she  be,  she  is  ivondrous  fair  ;—. 
Beware !  O,  beware  ! 

I  may  bury  me  deep  in  Latin  and  Greek, 

Remote  from  vulgar  people ; 
I  may  sackcloth  wear  in  sheer  despair, 

And  live,  like  the  saint,  in  a  steeple ; 
But  still  her  wiles  pursue  me  there  ;-^ 
Beware!  0, beware! 


An  army  of  Packs,  a  fairy  host, 

Obeys  at  her  commanding; 
They  tickle  my  five  good  wits  away, 

They  pincli  my  understanding : 
When  Oberon*s  horn  toft  stardes  the  air  ;— 
Beware !  0,  beware  I 

In  sooth  the  maid  is  a  holy  text, 
.  But  the  devil  has  written  the  comment ;  | 
The  siren  song  to  delight  is  strong. 

But  sinks  thy  bark  on  the  moment: 
The  wiles  of  the  lovely,  the  lares  of  the  ftir;— 
Beware  !  O,  beware ! 

J.S.B. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

POETRY. 

EVENING. 

Ding-dong,  the  day  's  declining. 
In  the  west  mild  ev*ning  glows ; 

On  her  own  green  couch,  reclining, 
Slumbers  the  folded  rose. 

Ding.dong,  the  day*s  declining; 

Silver  dews  begin  to  fall; 
Crimson  shadows  'round  are  deep*oing~ 

Deeper  yet — they  shadow  alL 

See,  afar,  the  moon  careering. 
Yielding  stars  to  her  give  place ; 

In  yonder  placid  lake  appearing. 
Brightly  shines  her  gentle  foce. 

List,  the  robin's  plaintive  ditty ; 

Perch*d  on  yonder  blossom*d  sloe, 
He  sings  of  love,  of  wo,  and  pity — 

Pity,  love,  and  wo. 

Over  mountain,  mead,  and  heather. 
Tinkles  faint  the  shepherd's  bell ; 

His  vagrant  flock  the  careful  wether 
I«eads  to  fold  in  wooded  dell. 

Homeward  hies  the  rustic,  weary ; 

Echoes  sweet  the  milkmaid*s  song,— 
Glad  his  heart,  and,  whistling  cheery, 

Native  notes  the  strains  prolong. 

Now  the  cottage  hearth  is  blazing ; 

The  Pilgrim  opes  the  latched  door; 
Children  shrink  from  him  amazing; 

Food  he  craves,  and  rush-spread  floor. 

Holy  Nature !  thou  dost  ever 
Watchful  guard  thy  helpless  brood ; 

Taught  by  thee,  the  wild-winged  plover 
Brings  its  young  their  evening  food. 

Round  the  bam  the  tame  fowls  cluster. 
Cackling,  quacking,  crowing  shrill ; 

Discordant  rank  the  plnmag*d  muster. 
Raw  recruits  at  their  firat  drilL 

The  husVd  winds  sleep,  the  eong  bfards  iwt; 

Still*d  is  the  murmur  of  the  rill. 
Save,  where  transpiercing  ita  smooth  bresit, 

Tlie  maiden  dips  her  can  to  filL 

Now  all  is  balm,  this  happy  hoar, 
Peace  reigns  above,  below,  around ; 

The  old  bell  in  the  distant  tower 
Is  all  that  tells  of  living  sound. 

Ding-dong,  the  day  *s  declining. 
In  the  west  mild  ev'ning  glows ; 

On  her  own  green  couch  reclining. 
Slumbers  the  folded  rose. 

Ding-dong,  the  day  's  declining^ 

Silver  dews  begin  to  fall ; 
Crimson  shadows  'round  are  deep'aiof— 

Deeper  yet*-.tbey  ihadow  all. 
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TO  THll  IVT. 

Climber  of  aDcient  towen, 

Twiner  of  ihady  bowers, 
Indulgent  eaae  or  lone  leclauon  rears ; 

I  loTe  tbe  darksome  sbade 

Thy  wandering  boughs  have  made, 
Wherever  in  lonely  grace  thy  polished  foliage  peers. 

I  ne'er  could  see  thee  furl 

Thy  leaves  in  amorous  curl 
Around  the  antique  monarch  of  the  wood, 

But  Fancy's  warmest  feeling 

Would  throu|(h  my  breast  be  stealing, 
And  leave  my  softenM  spirit  in  a  wild  poetic  mood* 

I  ne*er  could  see  thee  strewing 

Thy  robes  o'er  tome  old  ruin. 
Whose  crumbling  walls  were  shaking  in  the  blast, 

But  airf  forms  Would  rise 

And  flit  before  mine  eyes. 
The  while  I  gazed  on  scenes  long  buried  in  the  past. 

I  ne'er  could  see  thee  smile 

On  some  low  sacred  pile. 
With  tower  half  hid  beneath  thy  clustering  spray, 

But  hallowed  thoughts  would  roll 

Their  current  through  my  soul 
And  bear  me  on  their  wave  in  ecstasy  away. 

'Tie  fit  that  thou  should'st  be 
The  crown  of  poesy, 
Since,  bright  and  green,  thy  chaplet  will  not  &de, 
And  like  the  poet's  lay, 
When  halls  and  towers  decay, 
Thoaflingest  round  their  ruins  thy  green  protecting 
shade. 

C.  P. 

THE  TENTH  PLAOUB  OF  EOTPT. 

Eaodtu  xi'Uy  29,  30. 

The  sun  went  down  on  Egypt's  land  of  pride : 
No  moon  arose  to  light  the  dismal  sky  : 

The  wrath  of  God  was  brooding  o'er  the  tide, 
Whose  black,  slow  waters  murmured  heavily. 

Night  reigns  in  densest  majesty,  save  where 
A  few  faint  glimmerings  point  with  feeble  ray 

Where  Israel's  sons  their  solemn  feast  prepare. 
With  eyes  that  watch  and  trembling  hearts  that  pray. 

The  monarch  slumbers  in  his  gorgeous  hall. 

Above  him  waves  a  lofty  canopy ; 
Slumber  has  bound  his  iron  heart  in  thrall, 

And  quenched  the  lightning  of  his  scornful  eye. 

li  it  the  wind  that  waves  the  banner  wide  ? 

Angel  of  Death,  it  is  thy  sweeping  wing  ! 
Dream  on,  proud  King,  thy  fleeting  dream  of  pride, 

A  fearful  sight  shall  meet  thy  wakening ! 

Hark,  how  it  grows  upon  the  startled  air, 
A  wailing  sound,  a  murmur,  faint  and  low. 

Now,  swelling  into  wild  and  strong  despair. 
It  bursta— a  cry  of  darkest,  deepest  wo ! 

Mothers  of  Egypt !  bow  your  heads  and  weep ! 

Weep  for  your  weight  of  misery  and  ill ! 
A  thousand  eyes  are  hushed  in  death's  long  sleep, 

A  thousand  youthful  hearts  are  cold  and  still ! 

And  thou,  stern  monarch,  bow  beneath  the  rod, 
With  deep  submission  and  repentance,  bow  I 

The  hand  that  smites  thee  is  the  hand  of  God, 
And  who  may  ask  of  Him  «  What  doest  thou  ?" 

Thy  first  bom  son  is  lifeless  at  thy  side ; 

Death  weighs  upon  thy  land,  from  shore  to  shore. 
What,  in  Jehovah's  sight,  is  human  pride  ? 

Turn  from  thy  sins,  and  tempt  his  wrath  no  more  I 

IMEZ. 
SSANZA8  TO  SHAK8PEARE. 

Who  can  impart  new  brilliancy 
To  heaven's  etherial  bow ; 
Or  teach  the  lustrous  orbs  on  high 
To  shed  a  richer  glow  ? 


Or  doth  that  wondrous  being  breathe 

Can  brighten  that  perennial  wreath 

Which  circles  Shakspeare's  brow  ? 

Ah  !  no— that  coronal  sublime. 

Unchangeable,  shall  bloom  uniil  the  end  of  time. 

Ten  thousand  mighty  riven  rush 

Impetuous  to  the  sea  ; 

But  cannot  alter  nor  augment . 

Its  vastimmensityl 

So  countless  millions  of  thy  kind. 

When  musing  on  thy  master-mind, 

Have  almost  bent  the  knee. 

In  homage  to  thy  deathless  name ; 

But  congregated  man  can  ne'er  enhance  thy  fame. 

Humanity's  united  power 

And  skill  were  all  in  vain, 

To  build  a  fitting  tomb  for  thee  :-— 

The  tower  on  Shinar*s  plain, 

Piled  on  St  Helen's  rifted  cone, 

'Midst  Oceania  everlasting  moan. 

Were  all  too  mean  a  fane  • 

Thou  hast  indeed  a  nobler  shrine ; 

The  ponderous  globe  itself  is  thine— 4br  ever  thine! 

The  hurricane's  resistless  force, 
The  ocean's  awful  roar. 
That  rocked  the  ark,  when  floating  on 
A  sea  without  a  shore, 
Are  unimpaired  in  strength  and  tone^ 
Though  o'er  the  crest  of  Time  have  flown 
Four  thousand  years  and  more  I 
And  thus  thy  fame  shall  ever  be, 
Till  hoary  Time  shall  blend  with  dread  Eternity. 

David  Vsdoeb. 

a  picture. the  wayside  inn. 

Suggested  bg  a  beautiful  Painting  bg  Creewick. 

Pleasantly  nestling  'mid  the  green  of  trees 
That  fling  a  shadowy  coolness  all  around, 
Wiuning  a  stay,  the  Wayside  Inn  is  found 
By  weary  travellers  longing  for  an  ease— 
A  rest  for  jaded  limbs.     The  luxuries 
Of  breezy  thade,  and  «<  brown  October,"  chill 
As  rapid  waters  rushing  from  a  hill, 
Detain  the  tired  wayfarers  one  sees 
Chatting  and  gossiping  in  companies 
In  the  green  lane,  around  the  hostel  door. 
Loitering  and  lingering,  loath  to  journey  more. 
Charming  abode  !  in  fairest  greenery ! 
Graceful  and  tall,  a  brotherhood  of  trees. 
Handing  the  blue  smoke  sweetly  to  the  sky. 

W.  H. 

THE  MANCHESTER  ATHENiBUM. 

'Mid  nobly-rising  structures,  proudly  wrought, 

The  Athenasum  draws  the  admiring  gaze ; 
Whose  classic  name  recalls,  to  musing  thought, 

August  Athena,  in  her  palmy  days. 
Learning's  loved  seat !     There  Science  shed  its  rays, 

And  Arts  arose,  and  Virtue,  Valour  shone  : 
There  woke  the  Muse  her  high  heroic  lays. 

Freedom  and  Arms  their  glorious  triumphs  won. 
And  Victory's  magic  words  were  "Greece  and  Marathon  !* 

Hail,  AthenaBum  I  we  thy  rising  greet, 

Diffusing  light  and  knowledge !     Graoeftil  there 
Shall  Orators  their  listening  audience  treat. 

And  spread  the  feast  of  intellectual  fare.: 
Various  the  dainties,  culled  with  choicest  care, 

The  Arts,  the  Drama,  Literature  refined. 
Sculpture,  Design,  and  Architecture  fair ; 

Stars,  Flowers,  and  Gemi — Creation's  charms  com- 
bined- 
Themes  that  engage,  enrich,  and  elevate  the  mind. 

The  sister  arte  may  here  their  powers  display : 
Sweet  PoEsr  I  the  nymph  of  elder  time, 

With  placid  mien,  in  many-hued  array. 
Majestic,  simple.    FaiktinoI  chaste,  sublime. 
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Fair  danghter  of  A  brighter  age  and  dime  ! 

Whose  glowing  tints  with  mimic  lift  inspire, 
Embodying  themes  of  high  historic  rhyme. 

And  Music  !  '<  heaTenly  maid,*'  with  Grecian  lyre, 
That  soothes  the  ldYer*s  wo,  and  wakes  the  warrior's  fire ! 

The  Theatre,  where  eloqnence  o*eHIdws  t 

The  Library,  where  sages  pore ;  the  stall, 
Pot  deep  discussion,  news,  and  monthly  prdse  t 

The  chess  and  coffee  rooms ;  the  pillared  hall, 
For  concert,  banquet,  festiral,  and  ball ; 

The  ladies'  green-room  ;  the  gymnasium  space, 
Are,  Athenaum  I  thine^  in  grandeur  all* 

Long  may  it  flourish  !  its  chief  charm  and  grace, 
The  geninS)  youth)  and  beauty  of  my  liatiTO  placto  ! 

Lored  haunt !  like  Athens  or  proud  Tyre,  thou  art 

In  worldly  pomp  exalted  to  the  skies  I 
Thy  merchants  are  as  princes,  and  thy  mart 

The  nations.    Learned  in  arts  and  science,  wile : 
Thine  are  wealth,  genius,  taste^  the  social  joys ; 

All  that  life  charms,  of  elegance  and  use ; 
In  thee  domes,  temples,  columns,  statues  risel 

Thou,  rich  in  commerce,  in  thy  gifts  profuse, 
Cottld*Bt  thou  not,  worth  our  pndie,  one  living  bard 
produce  ? 

Fair  fiibric !  there  thy  gentle  ones  repAlr, 

From  mart  or  'Change,  when  iits  the  evening  star, 
The  glee,  the  dance,  the  lecture-course  to  share. 

Or  take,  at  ease,  their  coffto  and  cigar ; 
Secure  fMm  foes,  with  none  their  mirth  to  mar. 

Thine  be  the  joys  of  Peace  !  be  War*s  fell  brand, 
From  the  Athenaum  and  dear  Albion  far  ! 

Long  tnay  the  throne,  our  fiines,  and  altars  stand. 
And  l0?ed  ViCTomtA  reign  Queen-Lady  of  our  land  ! 

K. 

BONO  OF  TVfe  MOBVH  WIND. 

I  am  here  ftom  the  north,  the  ftozen  north, 

'Tie  a  thousand  leagues  away  $ 
And  left,  as  I  came  fi^m  my  carem  Ibrth, 

The  streaming  lights  at  play. 

From  the  deep  sea*s  Terge  to  the  aenith  high, 

At  one  Tast  leap  they  flew. 
And  kindled  a  blaze  in  the  midnight  sky, 

0*er  the  glittering  icebergs  blue. 


The  ftoliosome  wmY«s  they  shouted  to 
As  I  swept  their  thousands  past : 

«  Where  are  the  cbahis  can  fistter  the 
But  I  bound  the  boasters  ftst. 


In  their  pride  of  strength,  the  pine-trees  tall, 

Of  my  coming  took  no  heed ; 
But  I  bow«d  the  proudest  of  them  all, 

Ai  if  it  had  been  a  reed. 

I  loood  the  tops  of  the  mountains  bare^ 
And  gare  them  a  crown  of  snow  | 

And  roused  the  hungry  wolf  from  his  laiiv 
To  hunt  the  Esquimaux. 

I  saw  where  lay,  in  the  forest  spent, 

The  Are  of  the  embers  white ; 
And  I  breathed  on  the  lordly  element, 

And  nursed  it  into  might 

It  floatath  amain  my  banner  rod, 

With  a  proud  and  lurid  glare ; 
And  tlia  fir«clad  hills,  as  toteliOB  dread» 

Flaao  In  the  wintry  air. 

O'er  Talley  and  hill  and  moor,  I  range ; 

And,  as  I  sweep  along, 
Gather  all  sounds  that  are  wild  and  stnmge, 

And  mingle  them  in  my  song. 

My  yoice  hath  been  uttered  everywhere. 
And  the  sign  of  my  presence  seen ; 

But  the  eye  of  man  the  form  I  wear 
Hath  nerar  beheld^  I  ween  I 

Fi  H*  £• 


THRVB  TRBA8VRK8. 

When  eyes  meet  eyes,  and  dghs  ictaro 

From  many  an  aching  heart ; 
And  in  those  eyes  we  oft  pcrcelYe 

What  words  can  ne*er  impart : 
When  soft  emotions  fill  the  breast 

That  prudence  would  oonosal, 
While  tender  looks  and  lorely  smiles 

Betray  the  ifaute  appeal : 

And  when  a  kind,  engaging  mien 

Inspires  us  with  delight ; 
And  dear  affections,  based  on  faith. 

With  gratitude  unite 
To  form  that  pure  attachment,  found 

Unchanged  through  grief  or  joy, 
That  interest  doth  not  support 

Nor  poverty  destroy : 

While  Tirtnes  and  snpeiior  powers 

That  sentiment  can  claim, 
The  stamp  of  worth,  the  tribute  paid 

To  honour's  noble  name  ! 
Hail !  glorious  treasures  of  the  ioult 

Where*er  ye  reign  supreme ; 
Thrice  precious,  held  by  faith  secure— 

Lov£,  FRzfiNDsaip,  and  Esteem. 

TO  THE  SPIRIT  OP  LOTS. 

Thou  all -pervading  essence  of  all  things  I 
Thy  name,  O  Love !  1*11  celebrate  in  song, 

In  praise  of  thee  1*11  dare  to  touch  the  strings 
Whitih  charmed  in  Sappho*s  hand  the  wond'Ting  tliroof, 
And  warmed  them  to  thy  sway;  gave  plaee  aoonf 

Their  thoughts  to  thee,  thou  God  of  Love  and  Ligiit ! 

We  homage  pay  to  thy  immortal  mighL 

E*en  while  a  boy  I  saw  thy  power  displaced 
In  nature*s  works.    All  things  to  me  did  seem 

Instinct  with  holiest  love,  as  if  all  made 
In  one  pure  mould ;  and  thou  the  endless  theme 
Of  their  undying  song.     And  then  I*d  dream 

I  saw  thy  form  of  matchless  perfoctncss 

Such  as  no  human  tongue  could  e'er  tapi 


Man  eould  not  look  upon  thee  If,  undonded. 
Thou  bared*st  thy  glory  to  their  mortal  sight 

In  pity  upon  them  thou  hast  it  shrouded 
In  human  form  most  fair,  that  so  it  might 
Shine  mildly  down,  nor  with  excess  of  light; 

The  form  is  Fanny%  which  thou  did'st  prefer, 

Enravish*d|  I  do  wonhip  thee  In  her. 


E.T. 


8BELLBT. 

That  hand,  which  once  did  wake  the  poet*l  lyre 
To  strains  of  sweet  and  magic  witchery, 
Is  powerless  now :  and  quenched  the  heavenly  fin 
Which  once  did  animate  his  spirit  high. 
And  taught  it  from  its  mortal  coil  to  fly. 
No  more  he*ll  soar  aloft  on  fairy  wing, 
Nor  his  aoft  spirit  with  the  mounier  sigh; 
For  now  with  angels  he  holds  eommunlng 
On  themM  sublimer  fiur  than  o*er  did  poet  sing. 


And  thou  waat  hated  and  aocuraad  of  men. 

Thou,  gentle  spirit,  and  yet  them  did  bless, 
Thy  love  extended  to  each  denizen 

Of  earth  ;  nor  on  them  smiled*st  thou  the  len, 
Though  they  blasphemed  thy  name,  made  thy 

Their  sport,  and  mocked  when  thy  wan  Cms 
Did  look  on  thenL    But  soon  shalt  thon  yomns 

A  fame  ooeval  with  the  human  nee  t 

For  hearts  of  men  shall  bo  thy  aMmoiy^  dwalllig-|I«a> 

E.T. 

As  it  is  customary,  after  ingedj  or  even  ay- 
medy,  to  wind  np  With  broad  fsrce,  we  beg  to 
introduce  Geoimb  Auousttts  Stvmfs,  as  the  fiiule 
of  this  section* 
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OBOBOB  AtrOUBVTTB  BTUMP8,  BAOHBLOB. 
A  niAh  of  two  score, 
(PerhftjM  lets  or  more,) 
And  trhoae  «  blessed**  lift 
Shoald  be  free  from  strife, 
Because  be  had  neither  child  nor  wife, 
Once  lodged  with  two  maids,  stlif^tarehed  old  fkurnps, 
And  his  name  was  George  Augustus  Stumps. 

Bat  Geeige  Augustus  Stumps,  Esquire, 

Wssn*t  always  so  happy  as  his/riends  could  desire, 

Being  to4  ^^  pgrtiklar,''^  e*en  down  to  the  Are ; 

j^or  he  often  would  tow, 

That  he  ne*er  would  allow 

The  poker  and  shoyel, 

(Which  he'd  send  to  the  Devil,) 
To  stand  on  one  side,  or  out  of  the  lerel. 

Sometimes  be*d  dedare  that  all  had  conspired 

To  make  him  unhiqipy.    Of  the  world  he  was  tired ; 

And  oonld  he  but  find 

A  place  to  his  mind, 
By  cord,  or  by  water,  to  stop  his  wind, 

He'd  go,  and  be  d d,  and  leave  it  behind; 

Till  at  length,  one  day,  he  happened  to  spy 
<'  Lodgings  to  let  ;**  but  the  bill  was  awry,  ^ 
Which  he  didn't  much  like ;  howeyer,  he*d  try 
Just  this  one  place  before  he*d  die. 

And  this  was  the  way   , 

In  which,  that  day. 

He  met  Miss  Martha  and  Dorothy  Gray, 

Who  made  his  lift  one  holiday  % 
For  they  managed  the  poker,  the  tongs,  and  the  Ibre^ 
And  all  things  else,  to  his  heart's  desire. 

How  long  his  soul. 

Haying  reached  the  goal 
Oftavthly  happiness,  there  might  repose, 
Had  it  not  been  disturbed,  we  can  only  suppose ; 
For  his  peace  was  destroyed  by  a  yery  long  pole 
Which  right  in  the  line  of  his  yision  arose. 

This  pole  had  been  ratssd 
By  a  man  who  had  gazed, 
For  twenty  long  yean 
Of  hopes  and  iters, 
On  the  tapering  mast, 
As  it  bent  to  the  blast ; 
While  he  paced  the  deck. 
With  men  at  his  beck, 
To  aaye  his  ship  flrom  foes  or  wreck. 

On  its  top  was  an  arrow, 

(And  tomeiimes  a  sparrow,) 
With  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  well, 
By  which  he  could  tell 

The  probable  state  of  the  weather  to.morrow ; 
And  s'eii  Mr  Stumps,  howeyer  particular. 
Could  nerer  olject  to  its  strict  perpendicular. 

But,  alas  !  the  tar*s 
Old  hull  and  spars 

Were  borne  to  that  port 
To  which  all  resort, 
To  reet  from  jealousies,  loye,  and  wars ; 
And  the  fayourite  pole  he  had  left  behind 
(By  mischieyous  urchins  undermined) 
Bent  like  a  reed  before  the  wind, 
Cniesing  each  upright  parallel  line 
Of  chimney  pot, 
And  God  knows  what, 
And  forming  angles,  tangent,  and  sine. 

This  line  oblique 
.  '^e  wUhed  at  Old  X!ck ; 
Itjamd  OIL  Ills  neryes,  and  made  him  quite  tick, 
Disturbing  the  balance  of  his  sensitiye  mind, 
(WhKh  none  But  Miss  Dorothy  eyer  could  And ;) 
E'en  Martha  Grey,  that  piece  of  antiquity. 
Appeared  to  hii  eye  in  a  state  of  obliquity. 


When  Stumps^  ftmn  the  window,  hii  Neighbour  ha- 
rangued. 

And  complained  of  the  nuisance, 

Bxplaining  its  true  sense. 
He  answered  him  coolly,  *'  Yon  go  and  be  hanged.' 


f« 


The  Tery  next  morning, 
When  the  bell  gare  warning 

That  all  was  right ;  * 

The  fire  bright ; 
The  coffee,  the  tea,  the  bread,  and  the  bntteir  $ 

And  also  the  chair 

(Set  straight  to  a  hair,) 

And  Stumps*  foot  not  heard  on  the  ithir  ! 
Miss  Dorothy  Grey  wai  all  in  a  flutter. 

*<  I  heard  the  chime ; 

'TIS  at  least  >lo«  minutes  after  his  time  ! 
ril  knock  At  his  door.'* 
And  then  she  tan  up  to  tl^e  ftrtt  fldor. 

She  knocked,  and  knocked,  and  knocked ; 
She  pushed  the  door; 
Then  a  Utiie  more. 
Oh,  how  she  was  shocked ! 
For  there  was  poor  Stumps,  <'tuck'd  up*'  with  his 

garter: 
He  died  a  genuine  pole««/i  martyr. 
The  yerdict  was — "  Died  from  over-particularity 
About  a  pote*s  ilantendieularit^.** 

D.  M'l. 


LAYS  OP  A  NBW  ERA. 

Many  fair  copies  of  verses,  lyrical  and  legend- 
ary, and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  above,  still 
lie  upon  our  table  ;  but  for  them  there  is  a  good 
day  coming :  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  close  our 
chapter  with  the  indispensable  specimen,  how- 
ever brief,  of  those  "Lays  of  a  ^eto  Era"  of 
which  this  j^ublication  forms  the  medium,  if  it 
has  not  the  merit  of  having  created  them. 


THB  MILKMAID  QUEEN. 

If  I  were  Queen,  the  world  should  see 
What  a  monarch  I  would  be  t 
I  would  travel  England  o*er 
In  a  sllyw  coach,  with  four 
Milk  white  horses^  each  one  dressed 
In  gay  ribbons.    I  would  rest 
On  a  bed  of  ostrich  plumss ; 
I  would  breathe  the  best  peifnmesL 
'  No^  I  would  not !    Ah,  'twould  make, 
Soon,  too  soon,  my  heart  to  ache. 

Better  would  It  be  to  give 
Fireside  joy  to  all  that  Uye 
Underneath  my  royal  sway :     * 
I  would  have  good  humour  play 
Like  a  sunbeam  on  each  brow ; 
Eyery  man  should  keep  his  cow  ; 
There  riumld  be  no  tax  on  bread, 
And  the  labonivr  should  be  fM. 

The  way  to  haTO  a  happy  face 

Is  to  rule  a  happy  raoe^ 

If  I  were  Queen,  the  world  should  see 
What  a  monarch  I  would  be : 
I  would  conquer  foreign  lands, 
And  would  lay  my  royal  hands 
On  their  treasures.    I  would  keep 
Nations  trembling.    0>r  the  deep 
My  proud  iaf  should  be  onAurled  ; 
I  wonU  rale  the  watery  world. 
V09 1  would  not!   Ah,  't  would  asake. 
Soon,  too  soon,  my  luart  to  achOb 


Better  would  It  be  to  reign 

In  men*s  hearts,  than  o*er  the  main  { 

For  a  natlon*e  honest  love 

Is  a  treasure  Ht  above 
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All  the  wealth  the  world  can  yield* 
Every  man  should  have  hU  field  ; 
There  should  he  one  law  for  all. 
Rich  and  poor,  and  great  and  small. 
The  way  to  hare  a  happy  face 
li  to  rule  a  happy  race.  J.  H. 

*'  THE  MAN  OP  WORTH." 

I  Stand  forth,  thou  honest  man,  stand  forth ; 

What  though  thou  art  of  low  degree  I 
In  thy  .true  heart  is  unfeigned  worth. 

And  lore,  and  chastened  piety. 
And  thou  art  rich  in  thought  and  deed, 
Soothing  the  weary  in  their  need. 

Nor  lands  nor  gold  hast  thou  ;  unlcnown 

Unto  the  world  thy  days  go  by  ; 
•  Yet  thou  art  not  in  life  alone ; 

Unheeded  thou  canit  never  sigh ; 
For  they  who  love  sit  by  thy  hearth, 
And  soothe  thee  mingling  in  their  mirth  ! 

Thy  toil  begins  at  earliest  mom. 

Ob,  sweet  the  sleep  that  comes  from  toil  I 
And  many  an  ill  thou  poor  hast  borne. 

Aye  struggling  in  the  world^s  turmoil. 
Thou  still  art  poor;  yet  thy  free  mind. 
Unhurt,  bears  up,  and  smiles  resigned. 

Now  thin  the  grey  hairs  on  thy  brow, 

And  worn  thy  cheek,  and  spare  thy  frame; 

Yet  is  thy  spirit  cheerful  now 

As  e'er  it  was ;  and  still  the  same 

Thy  warm,  kind  heart ;  and  calm  and  clear 

Thy  mind  as  e^er  in  earlier  year. 

Thou  good  old  man,  thou  honest  man. 
What  love  so  true  as  that  for  thee  ! 

Nor  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  high  estate*, 
May  e*er  bring  joy  so  bounteously. 

And  thou  rejoicest ;  and  above 

All  things  boldest  thy  neighbour's  love. 

O  that  my  days  as  thine  may  glide 
So  blameless  to  life's  closing  scene  ! 

That  with  calm  mind,  whate'er  betide, 
I  may  look  back  on  what  has  been ; 

No  other  epitaph  may  claim    ■  «# 

Than  what  befits  thy  honest  name  ! 

THE  LAND  OF  FREEDOM. 

I  asked  the  Priests  of  Freedom  where 

The  altar  of  their  goddess  stands ; 
Where  is  that  clime  beyond  compare^ 

That  paragon  of  all  the  lands  ? 
"  Hast  thou  from  birth  to  manhood  slept 

In  sunless  caves  thy  life  away  ? 
Or  have  thy  cheerless  seasons  crept 

In  polar  ice  without  a  ray, 

That  ne'er  upon  thy  ear  the  fame 

Of  Albion's  land  of  glory  fell  ? 
The  land  where  freedom's  altar-flame 

Illumines  every  mount  and  dell. 
Oppression  dreads  her  lion's  roar,    % 

Nor  dares  to  press  her  stainless  sod. 
No  foot  of  slave  can  touch  the  shore 

Sacred  to  Freedom  and  to  God." 

^*  O  happy  England,"  then  I  cried, 

«  For  thi?,  thou  island  of  the  blest. 
What  joy  and  pride,  like  ocean's  tide. 

Most  swell  within  thy  mighty  breast  1'* 
**  Thou  fool,"  a  voice  indignant  spoke, 

And  thousands  swelled  the  solemn  tone, 
**  On  England's  soil  wo  feel  the  yoke. 

And  heave,  unrecked,  the  bitter  groan. 

"  The  Iron  chain  is  in  our  souls— 

Of  slavery's  chains  the  most  accurst-.- 
And  through  the  gloom  that  round  us  rolls 

No  ray  of  freedom  ever  burst.    ' 
Gnawed  by  keen  hunger  day  by  day, 

For  scanty  bread  we're  doomed  to  toil ; 
No  intellectual  beam  can  play, 

To  cheer  our  life*embittering  moil. 


**  In  mockery  of  our  lot,  we  wear 

The  shape  of  man ;  the  god-like  mind 
Is  blasted  by  heart-withering  care, 

As  if  'twere  ne'er  for  us  designed." 
**  But  ye  are  free — we  chain  yon  not !" 

Our  haughty  tyrants  thus  reply. 
<<  Ye  doom  the  miseries  of  our  lot, 

And  leave  us  free  lo  starve  and  die. 

'<  In  pomp  to  roll,  to  feed  the  flood 

Of  heartless  wealth,  our  minds  ye  blight 
Ye  tax  our  heartstrings  and  our  blood; 

Our  food  by  day,  our  sleep  by  night. 
Ask  now  the  Priests  of  Freedom  where 

The  altar  of  their  goddess  stands, 
Where  is  that  clime  beyond  compare, 

That  paragon  of  all  the  lands  7* 

THE  madman's  rant. 

Ha  !  don't  I  ride 
Bravely  and  well  ? 
My  steed  a  storm 
I  mis'd  by  a  spell. 
Whirling  in  speed 
1  merrily  go. 
And  laugh  alond 
At  the  work  below. 

I  laugh  to  seethe  million  writhe  beneath  the  yokeofftw* 
Ha  1  ha  I  quoth  I,  I  may  be  mad,  but  not  so  mad  ai  yos  ? 
I  laugh  to  see  the  yellow  com  made  red  with  human  gon; 
I  laugh  to  see  the  widow's  cruise  robb'd  of  iu  little  store 
To  swell  the  pomp  of  temporal  and  spiritual  lords; 
To  pamper  their  extravagance,  increase    their  iU-gei 

hoards. 
I  laugh  to  see  Vice  well  fed,  while  Virtue  gnaws  aasst; 
Stupidity  in  purple,  and  Wisdom  in  the  dost ! 
And,  oh  !  I  shout  with  laughter,  until  the  welkin  riB|% 
To  see  respect  and  cash  served  out  to  bishops  and  to  kiafi; 
For  then  I  think,  had  robbers  plundered  half  our  stoitif 
How  very  odd  'twould  be  to  say — **  Pray,  help  youttlTH 
to  morCi" 

Too  whoo  I  Too  whoo  ! 
Yonder  I  view 
The  Em'rald  land. 
By  spoiler's  hand 
Defac'd,  and  torn. 
And  rent,  and  worn. 
The  little  it  hath  is  u'eu  away ; 
They'd  take,  if  they  could,  the  light  of  day ; 
They'd  drag  from  the  beggar  his  only  cms't. 
Or  rend  frani  the  grave  its  sacred  dust, 
So  it  would  add  one  ingot  more 
To  gold  heaps  built  with  grains  from  the  poor. 
Hark  !  from  strand  to  strand. 
Echoes  the  wail  of  anguish  through  the  Uad ! 

Observe  yon  holy  man, 
How  earnestly  intent 
He  loads,  and  primes  the  pan 
Of  that  fell  instrument ! 
Dost  know  why  he  doth  it  ?  No  ?  He  doth  not  nceiTS 
His  tenths  for  a-preaching  what  his  flocks  don't  bclievt; 
So  he  is  going  to  send  his  people  to  fighti 
And  take  from  the  starving  what  he  calls  his  right. 


Hark  to  that  piercing  cry — 
The  spirit's  parting  agony  s 
He  falls !  the  widow's  son— 
Her  own,  her  only  one, 
Her  *'  beautiful  and  brave,'* 
Sinks  to  his  bloody  grave. 
Sent  there  by  men  who  say  they 


toBve. 


The  Nainlan  woman  wept  o'er  her  m^nehMfi^  bier ; 
Thk  Mastsk  saw,  and  gave  the  monn^*  one  back  » 

breath : 
His  Ret'rekd  Minzsteu  hold  aths4  than  life 

dear, 
And  for  their  living  gire  the  widow'f  son  to  death. 
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The  clergy  ihonld  do  good— 

So  people  eay—i 
And  mercy  preach,  not  bloody 
Nor  wonnd  and  elay. 
Some  pareone  do  thie  office  well, 
And  10  Rathconiiac*e  fielde  can  tell. 
*Tie  meet  that  men  be  kiird, 
Becauae  they  do  not  pay ; 
'Tie  meet  prieeU  hoaids  be  flll*d 
Although  they  do  not  pray. 
J  lore  to  tee  a  mioieter  of  God 
So  mildly  wield  the  chaitening  rod, 
And  Chriatiaa  charity  extending, 
Parishionera*  aonle  to  Hearen  aendinf  . 

Oh,  the  doTilli  work'goea  brarely, 

Bight  merrily  it  thrirei ; 
He  loTOi  the  folka  that  gra? ely 

Traffic  in  human  lirei  I 

Hnmhl 

• 

Dott  flfmmble  ?    Tmh  ! 
The  rapine  ie  legal,  thereibn,  hath. 
Yon  an  mad  to  think  that  efer  a  wrong 
Committed  can  be  by  thote  who  an  etrang. 
They  gorem  u%  man  !    It  foUowt,  of  conne, 
Of  witdoffl  and  virtue  they  most  be  the  eource. 
No  logic  ie  like  the  logic  of  might 
For  conrlncing  the  doll  that  law  ie  right ; 
And  Proteeunt  balleta  hare  power  diyine 
For  ehewing  Papitta  they're  no  right  to  dine. 
And  woanded  men,  left  in  torture  to  writhe^ 
An  off'ringe  meet  at  the  altar  of  Tithe. 
•   Up  on  high,  on  high  let  the  Incenae  go, 
The  Great  the  Good  One  above  ue  to  ehew 
How  well  folka  foliU  Hie  mlttion  below. 

J.  P.  W. 

M AMXONttM,  aiiOM  THE  WQRLd'b  OAMKONISM. 

Metbought  a  ipirit  o*er  me  stood,  and  *'Woald*tt  thon 
tee,**  quoth  he, 

*'The  Teaented  thingt  of  earth  P— then  come  along  with 
me." 

He  hied  me,  all  invitible,  to  where  a  monarch  late 
Crowned,  'mid  hit  bending  courtien^  upon  a  throne  of 
itatc. 

He  frowned  joat  ae  a  king  should  frown,  and  amiled  as 

one  should  tmile ; 
And  then  the  spirit  bade  me  look  into  bis  heart  the  while. 
Ob,  *twaa  a  compost,  rank  and  foul,  of  mean  and  paltry 

things : 
Of  Tanity,  and  lust,  and  guile— but  every  inch  a  king*s. 
He  hied  me  to  a  battle-fleld,  when  thousands  weltering 

Maimed,  brain^bespattered,  rending  up,  in  agony,  the 
clays 

Parched,  gasping  with  the  thirst  of  death,  in  reeking 
medley  flnng, 

Heape  upon  writhing  heaps^  while  o*er  the  screaming 
raven  hung. 

They  fell,  wnile  stabbing  right  and  left,  because  a  man 

tbers  waa 
Who  said,  **  Kill  though  you  know  not  why :  In  slaughter 

make  no  pause 
Till  you  have  killed  whome'er  you  meet  s  and^  if  you 

chance  to  die, 
You'U  be  extolled  by  all  who  hear  of  your  great  victory.'* 


He  hied  me  to  a  chamber  proud,  where,  girt  with  splendour 

On  silken  conch,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  demigod  of  day. 
**He  just  has  signed  m  mandata  stem  that  dooms  to 

houseless  wo 
His  wretched  peasantry,  who  dwell  in  hovels  poor  and 

low. 
That  he  might  grasp  an  ampler  fiind  for  pleaiun  or  for 

pride. 
What  recka  he  for  the  famished  poor  by  whom  the  Aind's 

supplied  ? 
His  asp^t'i  calm,  nought  stings  his  soul,  thoogh  starving 

hundreds  die; 
Not  less  reepected  he  who  caused  their  shrieking  famine's 

cry. 
No  smiley  no  reverence  the  less  hell  win  from  ftattering 

laoe 
Of  cringing  prieet,  who  at  his  board  is  hononvsd  with  the 

graccb" 
So  spoke  the  spirit    Then  we  sped  to  where,  in  studiooa 

mood, 
A  paunched  and  oolloped  overseer  of  souls  immortal  stood. 
Prefermenu  in  his  offisr ;  Neh  non  gpUeopoH 
Is  in  his  heart.    What  musetb  he  when  thinking  on  Us 

quarry  f 
Oh,  is  it  not  to  win  mora  souls  along  the  heavenward 

road, 
Xo  soothe  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  bear  the  afflicteci's 

load; 
To  live  like  him,  that  holy  one,  who  taught  hie  prieeta  to 

be 
The  poor  and  humble  of  the  earth,  of  blamelces  sanctity  ? 
Oh,  no ;  ambition  lures  him  on— a  lust  of  power  and 

pelf; 
To  cope  with  earth'a  vain  demigods  the  wratah  would 

damn  himself* 

Qiritdvii. 

THOU  8BALT  MOT  HAT. 

God  eaid— «  There  shall  be  food  for  all 

Who  till  the  stubborn  soil ; 
And  not  alone  to  those  who  till. 

But  untoAMe  who  toil."' 


Then  o>r  earth's  wide  and  beauteous  plains 

Prorision  made  complete ; 
But  Man  hath  come  'twixt  Qod  and  Man 

And  said— «  Thon  shalt  not  eal." 


We  toil  and  sweat,  and  eweat  and  strive 
With  wUling  heart  and  head. 

Vet  etarve ;  for  we  can  not  exchange 
Laborious  toil  for  bread. 

'Tis  hard  to  tea  our  little  onei^ 
With  tcarcely  ttrength  to  life, 

Cling  round  our  knees,  and  cry  for  foo^ 
And  we  have  none  to  give. 

Think  !^think,  deepotic  sons  of  clay» 

Upon  the  ills  ye  bring ; 
Nor  thus  uplift  your  puny  arms 

'Gainst  Heaven's  Almighty  Cing. 

Another  year,  and  thou  art  loet. 
And  none  l^ve  power  to  nave  ; 

And  who  will  shed  a  tear  upon 
The  proud  BftiAD-TAXBR's  grareP 


F.B. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


TraveU  in  Germany  and  Rusiia.    By  Adolphut 

Slado,  Esq.,  R.N.,  author  of ''  Records  of  Tra- 

rel  in  the  Beet."  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

These  travele,  if  they  contain  nothing  either  very  new 
er  striking,  are  written  in  a  light  and  pleasant  vein, 
which  does  not  preclude  both  accuracy  and  occasional 

va  Lzxxx^— >voi..  VII. 


depth  of  observation ;  while  every  page  fiimishcs  evidence 
that  the  traveller  had  his  eyes  open  In  eearch  of  inform- 
ation and  novelty.  He  went  by  Hanover  to  Vienna, 
pasting  through  Halle,  Leipalc,  and  Dresden,  and  em« 
barked  in  the  eteauupacket  for  Constantinople ;  noting, 
however,  all  that  lay  in  his  way,  whether  above  or  below 

SC 
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ikt  rarftce.  Tha  King  of  Hanorer  he  imagioes  to  bo 
greatly  wronged,  by  the  representation!  made  of  hli 
oonditet  in  the  Bnglish  newipapen  i  and  ho  haa  itiiich 
gbod  to  lay  personally  of  the  Austriaii  Bmperor  and 
Prince  Mettemich  ;  although  the  former  does  '*  chain 
up  high-sduled  gentlemen,  as  though  murderers,  f%T  har- 
iog  dared  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts,  which,  deemed 
godlike  in  some  countries,  are  proscribed  in  Austria.** 
The  tyninniflal  Austrlaa  govomment  need  no  longer 
claim  pre-eminence  in  the  serere  treatment  of  political 
olTehders,  or  fbr  a  Hgour  beyond  the  lair ;  the  only  difl^N 
eooe  between  it  and  England,  at  the  present  moroenti 
being,  that  the  latter  inflicts  that  punishment  under  col- 
our of  law,  which,  la  tho  Anatrian  States^  is  iailictad  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Emperor ;  a  diffisrence  in  fatoiir 
of  the  Austrian  tyranny,  trhen  compatM  iHfth  that  of  the 
Whig  goyemment, '  Me  Slade  participates  in  the  pre- 
Talent  jealousy  or  dread  of  tlussian  encroachment ;  and 
his  illuatratiTO  facta  and  speculations  on  the  political 
condition  and  prolpecta  of  Turkey^  Egypt,  and  Rus- 
sia^ and  the  diflbrtot  couiltHea  with  which  that  ambi- 
tious power  is  either  at  open  hostility,  or  is  trying  to 
undermine,  impart  temporary  interest  to  his  work.  The 
Bobieqoent  death,  of  the  Sultan  has  since  temporarily 
modified  the  policy  of  Russia,  without  changing,  in  the 
allghtest  de^noi  Ita  purpoeea.  Of  tho  late  Sultan  the  tra- 
▼eller  had  a  Tory  low  opinion;  which  is  justified  by  the 
ftcts  he  telates  of  the  mental  Imbecility,  the  cruelty  and 
caprice  of  Mahmoud,  as  well  as  by  concurrent  testi- 
9oay«  In  recognising  Mehemet  All,  or  his  probable 
ancoessor,  as  sorereign  of  the  MussulmanS|  he  sees  the 
only  AiafMbla  means  of  coping  with  Russian  ascendancy 
in  Turkey ;  and  he  accuses  Europe— that  is.  Prance  and 
England — of  acting  on  the  old  and  narrow  principle  of /e- 
ffitimaoiff  In  preferring  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  to  the  inter- 
ests and  independence  of  the  nation,  and  with  deeming 
it  ''wiser  to  oppoM  Riiasia  With  tKa  decayed  prettige 
of  the  Ottoman  name,  rather  than  with  the  reriyiog  sense 
of  nationality  of  the  Soonile  Mus&ulmaus.**  The  Mus- 
sulmans are  said  to  bo  with  Mehemet  Ali ;  while  Riigland 
and  Prance  seek  to  prop  a  tottering  or  legitimate  throne ; 
not  to  secure  the  integrity  and  indepondeoco  of  Turkey, 
but  to  check  Russian  aggrandisement.  ThOro  are,  how- 
e?er,  other  and  more  ))lattftible  reatons  fbr  the  policy  of 
Prance  and  England  $  who,  Were  thejr  fathly  to  shew  in- 
difference to  the  rights  of  the  Bultan,  and  countenance  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  might  at  once  and  fdr  erer  precipitate  the 
Saltan  intb  the  arini  6f  a  perfidloul  protector. 

Mr  Slade  went  from  Constantinople  to  Odessa,  by  a 
Tery  bad  steamer,  of  which  both  the  engineer  and  captain 
were  Englishmen.  The  iteam  communication  between 
Constantinople  and  Odessa  haying  failed  as  a  priyate 
speculation,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  assisted  the  com- 
pany by  the  liberal  grant  of  tO.OOO  toubles.  The  jea- 
lousy of  the  Russian  authorities  Was  conspicuous  here  in 
every  arrangement.  The  passetigers  were  strictly  and 
insolently  questioned,  and  subject«'d  to  great  inconyeni- 
ence  by  the  absurd  and  insulting  quarantine  regulations, 
to  which  Lord  Durham,  it  is  here  said,  was  subjected!, 
and  from  which  ladies  are  not  exempted ;  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  Prench  ambassador  hating  been  com* 
pelled  to  undress,  and  submit  to  the  examination  of  the 
surgeon  hud  thto  dlntctor,  shortly  btefol-e  Mr  Slade*s 
arriyal.    l*he  quarantine  lasted  fbr  a  weary  fbrtnight. 

Mr  I^Ude*i  account  of  the  capital  of  southern  ttuisla 
ll  far  f^m  being  to  fatourablo  as  that  uf  some  late 
•^onneia  thet«;  though  his  eonaiden  Odessa  a  more 


agreeable  place  of  residence  to  an  BugUAman  thaa  the 
older  cities  of  the  empire,  from  the  eomparatiye  fteedooi 
allowed.  The  picture  exhibited  of  tho  ooudoct  of  the 
Russian  goyemment  to  itf  oWn  Mtbjects,  shews  wonder, 
fully  little  amelioration  accompanying  the  lapse  of  time; 
and  what  little  is  ylsible.  Is,  by  the  policy  of  the  court, 
restricted  to  the  serfs  and  lower  orders  of  society.  No- 
merous  instanoas  are  giyea  of  the  severity  of  the  sumnarf 
punishments  inflietad  on  ofteen  of  high  rank  and  on 
public  defaulters.  T  he  breath  of  the  &m(»eror  coniierf 
nobility  and  honour,  and  as  suddenly  degrades  the  objecu 
of  his  displeasure.     Mr  Slade  remarks — 

An  inhabitant  of  western  Europe,  when  moving  in 
Russian  society,  cannot  help  regarding  with  pity  the 
men  before  him,  though  enlting  in  tho  titio  of  Excell- 
ency and  covered  with  stars  and  croasSl  ;  yot  if  he  ex- 
press commiseration  at  the  motamorphoaaa  (o  whidi 
they  are  exposed,  he  ia  told  that  all  is  aa  it  ought  to  be. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  their  hearts  they  kiss  the 
hand  which  abases  them  i  I  belietO  that  a  deep  feeling  of 
discontent  is  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  tho  oflldal  Rus- 
sian nobilltyi  notwithstanding  the  deraoraUcatioii  Which 
has  been  effected  by  a  system  of  largesa  and  terror  aetiog 
and  reacting  on  their  minds;  but— and  thta  la  a  re- 
markable fact— the  Russians  themaeiyes  ioU  you  that 
this  (in  our  estimation  brutal)  exercise  of  powtr  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  state  as  at  preaaol  ovnstitmted; 
that  corruption  is  so  widely  spread  and  deep  rootod,  and 
practised  so  shamelessly,  that  nothing  but  tho  Ihoac  strik- 
ing severity  keeps  it  under.  And  it  ia  adnittad  that,  ia 
nine  casee  out  of  ten,  the  general  oroolonel  thIMdefiadcd 
and  treated  like  a  felon  descrvea  bis  fata.  Comptioa 
has  a  terrible  swing  in  Russia,  and  thero  is  no  telling  the 
length  it  would  go  under  a  weak  or  an  indolont  Emper- 
or, especially  in  the  distant  provinces,  where  the  govern- 
on  are  kings.  The  personal  activity  of  the  Rmpcmr 
Nicholas,  which  makes  him,  as  it  wat%  uUqiiHoiis  la  his 
vast  empire,  and  the  moral  courage  which  enables  him  w 
level  the  highest  offenders,  are  the  safeguard  of  Russis, 
at  present ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such,  shews  es 
on  what  weak  foundations  the  autocratic  power  rcsta— 
on  one  man*s  talents  and  energy. 

A  thoroughly  organised  system  of  §spi0ma§9  caiiti 
throughout  the  Ru-sian  empire ;  without  which,  it  is  al- 
leged, impunity  would  bo  given  to  tho  venal  and  arbi- 
trary  Guvemors  on  the  distant  frontiefl,  of  whom  the 
<•  Secret  t'olice  **  is  the  only  check.  Of  this  *^  SMatt 
Police,"  Mr  Slade  remarks  u— 

lu  movemenu  then  are  conducted  with  nyaterieos 
secrecy — subornation  and  espionage  onCoaspnas  tha  tm^ 
pected, — aud  Us  acts  are  terrific  and  prompt.  The  victim 
rarely  seee  the  hand  which  strikes  him  tiU  Ihd  Uow  is 
struck.  Just  before  my  arrival  at  Odessa,  a  highly  n- 
spected  Polish  merchant,  M.  Malordeiaky,  waa  auddcniy 
turn  from  his  family  and  business,  and  sent  to  the  pnsoa 
of  Ki«f,  which  were  full  of  suspected  Poles,  a  waiting  ue 
decision  of  a  military  commission  sitting  in  that  city,  la 
the  course  of  the  year  1838|  above  one  hundred  PoUik 
families  were  dragged  from  their  homes,  on  suapicaoo,  and 
sent  to  reside  in  distant  towns  under  MurteUimnog.  This 
severity  was  occasioned  by  the  visit  to  Pulaiad  of  the  ao- 
torious  Konarsky,  the  agent  of  the  propagandieu  at  Paris ; 
every  individual  he  spoke  to^  or  even  looked  at»  might  be 
said  to  have  been  compromised  more  or  lean  Konatsky 
was  taken  up  in  becember  1838,  and  hanged. 

The  continued  journeys  of  tae  Emperors  Alexander 
and  Nicholas  materially  contributed  to  maintain  the 
efBcieney  of  the  **  seoret  police,**  and  prevented,  by  the 
prutfability  of  their  appearance  in  any  quarter,  coUasion 
between  its  chiels  and  the  distant  governon.  Too  much 
ptmiae  cannot  be  given  to  these  monaitha  tat  thnt  aa^ 
wearied  endeavouis  to  mako  themaelvea  pttaoonliy  ac- 
quainted Willi  the  stata  of  things  in  all  parta  of  thmr  vait 
empiie.  Humanity  has  benefited  thereby  in  vmnoos 
instances  9  in  proof  of  which  I  may  mention  the  tiro 
following  aaais  Minting  td  dppoaito  parta  oC  Ri 
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CmTiets  uteA  to  h%  bnnfled  on  tbe  forehead,  and  bare 
their  nottrili  slit.  Alexander,  in  hU  Siberian  toar,  was 
shocked  at  the  appearance  of  these  nnfbrtnnate  people, 
•nd  commanded  that  the  practice  of  branding  and  mutila- 
tioB  should 


There* is  one  class  of  its  subjects  to  which  the  policy  of 
the  Rossian  fovemment  extends  gracious  protection. 
Tbisisitseolonistti 

Bvery  part  of  New  Rassia  givet  eTidenee  of  the  solici- 
tude of  the  gDTemoient  about  the  comfort  and  prosperitf 
of  the  colonise  of  all  nations  and  persuasions  which  fiud 
iu  surface.  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Germans,  \ij  tens 
of  thousands,  driren  out  of  Persia  and  Turkey  by  mis. 
nile,  and  out  of  Germany  by  want,  have  made  New 
Bunia  their  home,  and  enjoy  privileges  above  native- 
born  settlersi  I  visited  aome  of  the  German  villages  in 
tbe  steppe,  and  fQund  in  them  great  comfort,  denfftii^g  a 
itotsof  progiessive  prosperity.  The  Germans  are  very 
nluable  settlers,  on  account  of  their  steady  habits  and 
Sj^icultural  skill.  I  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  with 
ihelr  iotelligvnce  and  well-directed  Industry.  The  Pro- 
testant German  villagps  in  the  steppe  are  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  others ;  which  I  would  not  say  were  it  not  an 
aaiversHUy  admitted  fact.  Why,  or  wherefore  they  are 
la,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  Perhaps  the  ab«ence  of 
fetes  and  fast-days  gives  the  Protestants  in  Russia  an 
advantage  in  business  and  agriculture  over  their  Catholic 
and  Greets  brethren.  Time  is  most  valuable  in  a  new 
country.  The  Immigration  into  Ruesla  may  be  cited  as 
see  of  tbe  most  favourable  points  of  view  in  which  the 
fOTsmment  can  be  regatded ;  bireause  it  may  be  considered 
u  arisiiif  from  the  opposite  cal^ee  wb^ch  produce  emigra- 
iiofi. 

A  tolerably  full  account  is  given  of  the  struggle  main- 
tained by  CircanU  against  Kusfia ;  thongb  our  author 
does  DOt  seem  to  anticipate  that  stable  union  among  the 
tribes,  which  ran  aloiie  ensure  their  independence.  No 
common  fetUng  of  nationality  unites  tho^e  who  are  only 
held  together  by  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  The 
national  flag,  studded  with  start  and  arrows,  which  Mr 
Uiqubart  devised  and  presented  to  them,  was  converted, 
by  the  chief  intrnstsd  with  it,  into  irounr9  for  his  wife  I 
Bat  tbe  fair  inference  is,  that  tbf  chief  was  wholly  ig- 
norant of  tbe  osei  and  ends  pf  tbe  s}mboI> 

Tbe  acting  governor  of  Southern  Buisia,  during  the 
late  absence  of  Count  Woronzow  in  England,  was  a 
General  Faederof,  who  bad  distipguiehed  bio^self  by 
thief-taking  in  the  towns,  and  brigand-hunting  in  the 
coantry.  According  to  M'  Slade,  these  unusual  ^uali- 
flcatioas  for  a  Governor,  were  exactly  such  as  suited  the 
post  which  he  held  in  m 

Country  where  the  eighth  commandment  appears  to  be 
deprived  of  the  negative  parttclCk  This  is  an  assertion  of 
10  gnrt  a  nature,  that  I  would  not  have  rentured  to 
make  it,  had  I  not  had  abundant  ocular  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectneas,  amply  conHrmed,  moreover,  by  the  testimony  of 
everybody,  rich  and  poor,  natives  and  fbreigners,  at 
Odessa.  The  propeniity  amounts  to  a  national  disease. 
It  is  easily  explained.  '  The  (artificial)  nobility  of  the 
country  are  poor  and  extravagant  t  they  must  make  by 
their  situations,  or,  In  plain  English,  rob  the  public; 
long  habit  has  made  their  minds  easy  on  the  subject, 
and  their  Inferiors  have  naturally  taken  the  tone  from 
their  masters.  The 'robbery  at  Odessa,  while  I  was  there, 
was  not  only  very  remarkable,  but  highly  ludicrous,  from 
the  abeolute  want  of  respect  for  any  persons  or  things. 
As  is  always  the  case,  where  a  whole  community  is  ex- 
poted  to  the  eame  evil,  the  theflof  the  night  was  the  joke 
of  tbe  next  morning.  Nothing  was  safe.  Sacks  of 
wheat  were  carried  away  from  the  magazines  In  carts  $ 
rouleans  of  notes  were  stolen  from  counting-houses ; 
baskets  of  linen  were  abetracted  f)rom  bed-rooms  t  gar- 
den palings  were  pulled  down  for  firewood ;  larders  were 
emptied  of  their  contents ;  thermometers  were  removed 
from  windowa ;  and  even  children  were  itolen.    If  you 


dined  In  a  ttrange  booit,  you  were  net  eurpriiad  to  find 
your  cloak  missing  fh>m  the  halt  These  were  not  iso- 
latcd  cases  s  they  were  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence. 
The  servants  made  no  scruple  of  robbing  their  masters, 
and  were  not  discharged,  simply  because.  In  all  probabi- 
lity, otbera  of  the  same  dHcription  would. harp  replaced 
tbpm*  Iu  on#  of  the  wsaltbiest  establish  pients  at  Odess% 
where  )  dined  once  or  tiyice,  the  lady  of  the  house,  when 
the  company  went  to  the  dining-room,  used  to  lock  the 
saloon,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  purloined  while 
they  were  %i  dinner.  What  appears  extraordinary  is, 
that  no  sense  of  shame  Is  excitsd,  even  in  respeotable  per- 
sons, by  a  suspicion  of  doing  that  which  in  another  coun- 
try could  not  enter  the  imagination.  Madame  m  ,,  at 
Odessa,  one  day  received  a  morning  visit  from  Prinoe 

I  .  After  his  highness  had  taken  leave,  she  miesed 
a  jewelled  watch  from  the  table.  She  suspeeted  hey  visiter 
of  baring  taken  It  away;  and  on  bis  coming  again,  in  a 
day  or  two,  taxed  him  with  the  (in  our  estimation) 
felony.  The  Prinoe  was  surprised  at  the  charge^  but  in 
no  way  sesndaliird.  He  protested  his  innocence.  Tbe 
intercourse  continued  as  bef  )re,  although  the  lady  con- 
tinued of  her  first  opInUin,  till  the  watch  was  fimnd  thrse 
mmitbs  afterwards  on  a  labourer,  who  oonfiMsed  having 
etolen  it.  Two  things  strike  an  Englisfimaa  as  remark- 
able in  this  transaction  s  flnl,  thai  a  lady  oonld  suspect 
a  gentleman  of  stealing,  and  tell  him  so  i  secondly,  that 
a  gentleman  could  have  such  a  suspicion  entertained  of 
him  and  feel  comfortable.  It  Is  a  proof,  among  many 
others,  of  the  depth  of  demoraiiaatlon  in  some  portions 
of  Russia.  The  police  either  cannot  or  will  not  cheek 
the  universal  practice  of  making  little  or  no  distinction 
between  mtum  and  fuum  ;  or,  I  should  say  rather,  the 
inhabitants  are  averse  from  having  much  to  do  with  the 
police.  Sensible,  quiet  people  in  Russia  appear  to  shun 
proceedings  with  the  police  as  much  as  law  is  avoided  by 
some  individuals  in  England.    They  say  that  thf y  only 

give  themselves  a  dsal  of  vexation 

Thieving  has  a  fair  field  and  no  disfavour  in  New  Russia. 
'<  The  first  lose  is  the  least,"  seemed  to  be  tbe  axiom  at 
Odessa  t  your  cloak  or  watch  is  stolen ;  why  add  to  the 
loss  the  trouble  of  a  prosecntion,  and  the  chicanery  of  the 
police.  An  opportunity  may  thus  be  taken  to  annoy 
yon.  The  fear  of  having  any  suspicion  entertained  of 
them  by  the  |authoritics,  makes  men  in  Russia  fearful 
of  doing  even  a  good  action,  which  might  give  the  polloe 
the  right  to  put  awkward  queries  to  them.     Monsieur 

,  a  foreign  pbysidan  establishsd  at  Odessa,  speaking 
of  this  fiieling  before  a  large  party,  exemplified  it  by  re- 
lating to  us  bis  horror  one  day,  on  going  into  his  stable^ 
to  find  his  servant  suspended  by  the  neek  to  a  beam. 
The  man,  who  had  hanged  himself,  was,  by  the  doctor'a 
account,  atUl  struggling,  and  would  have  revived  bad  he 
been  then  out  down ;  but  his  master,  instead  of  doing  eO| 
sent  information  of  what  had  occurred  to  the  police  ofiiee, 
in  order  that  every  thing  might  be  en  raffle*  When  thi 
police  officers  arrived  the  unfortunate  man  was  dead  ;  but 
his  master  had  done  bis  duty  like  a  good  denixen  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  I  was  less  surprised  at  this  tale,  de- 
grading as  it  was,  than  at  the  doGtor*s  bonhomie  in  relat- 
ing it— his  utter  insensibility  to  the  leproach  of  hie  con* 
duct,  tbe  more  extraordinary  in  one  of  hie  prolsesion. 
At  the  same  time  it  created  no  surprise  among  the  generw 
ality  of  his  auditors,  but  way  received  M  a  tbiog  in 
course. 

Mr  Slade  was  himself  most  impudently  plundered  by 
a  Greek,  who  acted  as  his  servant.  He  resolved  at  last 
to  hazard  an  application  to  the  police,  and  he  was  well- 
treated  and  his  property  promptly  restored. 

The  breed  of  the  Suwaroffs  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Russia. 
One  of  this  family  is  General  Zass,  who  commands  on 
the  Kouban,  and  whose  cruelties,  by  uniting  the  Circas- 
sians, has  done  harm  to  the  Russian  cause.  Of  this 
Kalmuck,  the  following  anecdote  is  related:— 

He  caused  a  Ciicassian  chief,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  to  be  bound  to  a  tree  under  which  a  mine  of  pow- 
der was  laid.  The  prisoner's  followers  eeeing  no  Rus- 
sians on  the  spot,  eame  in  the  night  to  releaae  bim,  when 
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tlie  tnln  wii  find,  ladall— firitoiMr,  Ai«Ddt,  and 
were  blown  apt.  I  refret  to  ny*  that  I  heard  lome  Rue- 
■iaiif  at  Odeua  term  ihii  a  clerer  feat,  instead  of  atigma- 
tfting  it  ae  a  barlwroni  act ;  beoomlnf  a  red  Indian  per- 
kape,  bat  rather  unworthy  of  a  Ro«ian  oflioer. 

The  eodal  manneri  of  the  mixed  population  of  Odena, 

the  Cineinnnti  of  the  East,  are  dMcrlbtd  in  thii  aoeoant 

giren  of  a  gnnd  public  ball,  wUeh  took  place  on  New 

Year's  Ere. 

Tlie  handaome  saloon  at  the  Exchange  sparkled  with 
light%  tine  dwsses,  and  beauty.  I  have  rarsly  seen  so 
many  attractlTO  women  together*  owing,  perliaps,  to  the 
intermixture  of  Greeks,  Italians,  Germans,  and  RoMlans, 
daring  thirty  or  forty  years.  Russian  women  are  not  in 
general  handsome ;  nerertheless,  the  palm  of  beauty  at 
CMesm,  when  I  was  there,  was  borne  away  by  two 
Russian  ladiee,  Madame  8  ,  and  Mademoiaille  l^^-^t 
but  they  were  excrptions.  There  urere  also  several  good, 
looking  yonng  Greeks,  particularly  Mademoiselle  M  , 
who  was  blessed  with  a  Madonna's  countenance.  My 
Odessa  reader  will  not  know,  though  he  may  gnesi^ 
wlio  Is  meant  from  the  initial,  for  there  were  six  fair 
Greeks  urhoee  names  began  with  M,  all  pretty,  and  each, 
excepting  one,  tHlnking  herself  the  prettieet  girl  in  the 
city.  There  was  also  an  elegant  young  Atlienian  lady 
married  in  Odessa,  and  a  charming  Grec^Egyptlao, 
Arabian  in  ibrm  and  Attic  in  countenance^  whose  ticket 
In  the  matrimonial  lottery  had  made  her  exchange  son 
and  sand  for  snow  and  steppe.  Among  the  men  in  the 
ball,  there  were  two  Russian  merchants  who  still  retained 
the  old  national  costume,  with  long  beards  and  dark 
robee ;  and  the  eifrct  was  rendered  more  striking,  by  the 
contrast  of  their  appearance  with  that  of  their  wItos  and 
daughters  attired  in  the  latest  Paris  fashion.  The  ladies 
were  exceedingly  well  drsesed,  and  the  gentlemen's  unU 
forms  glittered  with  etars  and  crosses.  Some  iodiTiduali 
wore  so  many  decorations,  that  others  with  only  three  or 

four  appeared  shabby 

A  fow  minutes  before  midnight,  the  band,  changing 
tune,  began  to  play  the  national  anthem.  We  all  stood 
stilL  As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  serrants  came  in  with 
champagne.  All  the  company  took  a  glass,  and  toasted 
the  new  year  in  chorus.  We  then  sererally  wished  each 
other  a  happy  new  year,  and  friends  exchanged  the  kirn 
of  peaoei  The  scene  was  truly  characteristic ;  a  merry 
hour  was  passed  in  thus  doing  honour  to  the  birth  of 
1839.  The  lively  Maturka  then  struck  up,  and  dancing 
was  continued  with  spirit  till  morning.  The  Russians 
are  very  fond  of  outward  signs  of  good  urill ;  and  for  be 
it  from  me  to  say  that  they  are  not  sincsrei  In  their 
domestic  circles  it  Is  the  custom  after  dinner  for  all  the 
party,  having  first  croesed  themselves,  to  wish  each  other 
joy,  and  embracs^  The  presence  of  a  few  atrangers  does 
not  prevent  this  fraternal  exhibition,  nor  are  they 
kfl  out  in  the  peace-oflierlng.  This  custom  of  kissing 
after  dinner,  and  of  dram^drinking  before,  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  Russia.  The  former  is  by  no  means  disagree^ 
able  at  timee ;  the  taste  for  thto  latter  must  depend  upon 
habit,  iitflnenced  perhape  by  climate^  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  remarkable  gastric  powers  of  the  Russians,  the 
practice  of  prefocing  a  meal  by  a  glam  of  raw  spirits  is 
anti-dyspeptic 

It  is  quite  as  troublesome  to  take  leave  of  a  Runian 
town  as  to  enter  it.  The  traveller  vras  obliged  to  an. 
nounce  his  intention  and  the  route  he  proposed  to  take, 
three  times  in  the  Wetklff  Gazette^  and  submit  to  other 
troubleeome  and  vexatious  regulations.  He  returned  to 
Germany  by  the  route  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  most 
possible  of  Russia  and  Poland. 

While  Mr  filade  was  at  Odessa,  the  scarcity  of  com  in 
England  produced  general  excitement  and  exultation. 
The  price  of  com  was  quickly  doubled,  and  one  house 
made  £12,000  by  merely  buying  and  selling  grain  on  the 
spot  Freights  vrere  also  doubled,  and  Odessa  had  not 
known  so  prosperous  a  year  since  I8I7.I8,  the  year  of 
the  last  scarcity  in  EogUnd.    Itiaialdi-. 


The  English  com  laws  necessarily  came  la  for  a  dksit 
of  remark,  and  that  of  a  caustic  nature :  they  wers  uni- 
versally condemned  by  the  merchants^  because  laicriiRiog 
with  their  trade  as  they  supposed ;  and  the  landevacn 
of  England  were  voted  crael  and  gracing  in  creating  aa 
artificial  price  of  bread.  ^ 

That  these  merchants  were  fUly  dispoaed  to  proit  bf 
the  scarcity  themselves,  does  not  one  whit  aftct  the  ai|ii- 
ment.  The  merchants  of  Odessa  stand  in  a  very  diier> 
ent  rslatlon  to  the  people  of  England  from  that  sf 
English  landlords  and  legislators.  M r  Slade  is  vnfovoar. 
able  to  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  ;  his  main  ail- 
ment being  that  oft-refoted  one,  that  England  would  he 
dependent  on  foreign  countries,  and  particulariy  on 
Ruttia,  for  food.  But  is  she  not  at  all  timae  eo  depend, 
ent?  while,  under  the  preeent  system,  the  dependence 
is  most  severely  felt  when  she  can  be  taken  at  the  great- 
est  disadvantage. 

MaegiUiftray'M  HUtory  of  BrUM  Birdi.    Vol 

III.    Pp.  768. 

Thie  important  system  of  Britieh  Ornithology  is  aev 
completed,  so  far  as  regards  the  Land  BinU,  Fifty-six 
species  are  described  in  this  volume  alone,  which  ranges 
from  the  Wren  to  the  Eagle.  For  the  diffifrefit  orders, 
Mr  Macgillivray  has,  in  several  instances,  invented 

names,  deecriptiveof  their  peculiar  qaalitiee a 

Plunderera,  Gliders,  Darters,  te.  The  anecdotes  illas. 
tmtive  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  birds,  whether  sap. 
plied  by  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer,  or  com- 
municated by  his  correspondents^-cnthustaatic  Omitho> 
logists  living  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdoaa— fons,  as 
in  the  previous  volumes,  delightful  rsadlng  even  to  ths 
mere  lover  of  nature^  who  may  have  no  pretensions  to 
scientific  knowledge.  Nothing  can  indeed  be  more  charm- 
tng  than  the  etories  of  that  tiny  architect  the  Wm,  sad 
those  of  the  Swallow  tribee,  the  Cockooe,  the  Eagles,  aa4 
Falcons,  graphically  related  by  Mr  Macgillivray  and  bii 
friends.  Prom  one  of  the  latter,  Mr  Hepburn  of  East 
Lothian,  whose  love  of  birds  and  fomiliarity  with  their 
habits,  is  quite  captivating,  we  shall  borrow  this  descrip. 
tion  of  the  ever-welcome  swallow.  We  may  aloe  pre. 
mise  that  these  borrowed  or  bestowed  plnmce  form  ths 
fairest  ornaments  of  Mr  Macgillivray*s  work. 

One  of  the  fow  Ornithological  focts  noted  by  our  nstaa 
is  the  appearance  of  the  red- throated  Swallow,  wfakk 
usually  arrives  the  third  week  of  April  at  the  village  ef 
Linton,  whers  most  of  them  remain  for  aomo  weeks,  till 
the  increasing  warmth  peoplee  the  air  with  their  pivy, 
and  the  calls  of  love  projnpt  them  to  disperse.     Soms  be- 
Uke  themselves  to  their  old  neete,  while  the  rest  look  oat 
for  suitable  places  in  which  to  rear  their  young.    It  is 
not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  they  appear  about  cor 
formery ;  where  they  immediately  commence  a  eurvcy  ef 
the  etables,  byres,  cattleaheds,  and  out-housea;  cUagiag 
to  the  beams,  rafters,  or  walls;  a  few  hour^  and  eoac>- 
tlmes  two  or  three  days,  being  thua  occupied.     It  I4>pean 
to  me  that  this  species  is  not  nearly  ao  capridmsa  as  ths 
white-ramped :  which  often  abandons  its  newly  css^ 
menced  or  even  half-finished  nest,  hot  proceeds  steadily 
with  its  work.    In  the  intervals  of  labour,  they  asay  be 
eeen  perched  on  the  roofs^  chimney-tope,  walls,  railiog^ 
or  even  trees.    In  pasture-fleldt,  where  thousands  of  in- 
sects  are  disturbed  by  the  cattle,  how  beautifolly  they 
skim  along  l^at  times  seeming  bent  on  laundiing  fu 
into  the  liquid  void,  but  with  an  easy  and  graoefnl  turn 
starting  back  to  the  spot  which  they  left  a  moment  be- 
fore.    The  males  warble  at  intervals;  and  eouietiBcib 
sailing  on  stiffened  pinions,  utter  a  guttural  and  grating 
kind  of  note.     Having  allayed  their  hunger,  they  i«tuni 
to  their  nests,  dancing  gaily  along.     How  amotooaly 
modulate^  an  the  n^^ee  of  the  male :— leAsf,  wfkiifmhtttt 
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whtitj  Uet^hmi  kUt^hu/  The  femaU  aliooti  a-besd, 
btr  mate  itiiTCi  in  Tain  to  orertake  her ;  th«ir  speed  ii 
ndoabled ;  forwaid  they  dash  with  inch  rapidity  that  the 
ejB  followi  them  with  dittcnlty  as  they  fiance  round  the 
ull  chimney  of  the  sream-enfine,  the  tree-tops,  and  the 
pillanofiliecattle^hedSi  The  chase  is  o*er;  the  feast 
and  MDg  are  ended;  they  now  direct  their  attention  to 

IniUdinf. The  nest  is  hnilt  under  arches, 

fitcways,  eavei,  and  waterspouts ;  against  the  iieams, 
raflen,  and  lintels  of  OQt-hoQse%  and  under  wooden 
Vridgca  I  have  ssen  nests  of  this  species  on  the  roclcs 
abrat  Tantallon  Castle,  opposite  the  Bass.  The  only 
iccMi  which  they  sometimes  have  to  their  nest  is  through 
brolcen  windows,  holes  in  the  door,  and  slits  in  the  walli^ 
irhich  are  sometimes  so  narrow  as  harely  to  allow  them 

a  passage.    • Although,  for  some  years 

past  I  ha?a  not  molested  them  in  any  way,  they  are  dts> 
trastfol  of  man*  and  the  sitting  hird  immediately  leares 
the  nest  on  his  approach ;  the  neighbours  joining  in  the 
damoar  ralaed  by  It,  until  the  intruder  retires.     Two 
Tears  ago,  one  of  the  nests  here  was  robbed  of  its  eggs  ; 
yet  in  a  week  after,  the  female  was  sitting  on  the  usual 
iramber.    Whan  a  hird  of  prey  appears,  they  sound  the 
alarm-notes^  resembling  the  kUe-hmM!  klee-hueg/  the 
import  of  which  e^ery  little  bird  understands :  their  dark 
fUnrtng  forms  are  seen  cleaying  the  air  with  speed; 
moonting  obliquely,  they  dash  on  the  back  of  the  foe ; 
aod,  rising  perpendicularly,  continue  the  attack  until  the 
tyrant  of  the  air  abandons  their  hunting-ground,  and  the 
gallant  and  watchful  guardians  of  the  feathered  triliee 
Rtmrn  with  songs  of  triumph.     Grimalkin,  cantering 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  Is  treated  in  the  same  unoeri- 
mooious  mannar.     I  have  often,  particularly  in  fine  niild 
ireninga,  obeerTed  that   our    little  band  of  h*runtur$ 
awnble  in  a  flock  about  sunset,  and  perform  beautiful 
aSrial  erolntions.     Prom  their  numbers,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  femalee  coma  abroad  to  strrtch  their 
vearied  limbs.    Frequently  does  the  male  Tisit  the  spot  so 
dear  to  him,  cheering  his  mate  with  songs,  and  probably 
lupplying  her  with  food.   His  song  is  al  ways  pleasing  and 
arreeable  to  my  taate,  more  especially  when  the  crimson 
dondsin  the  west  foretell  the  cloee  of  day,  and  the  minstrel 
nay  be  seen  perched  on  a  chimney-can,  or  some  other 
emioenee.    The  descending  sun  shoots  bands  of  softened 
lifbt  OTer  our  quiet  Talley,  gilding  the  hoary  rocks  of 
Tapratn  Law,  and  causing  the  bright  chestnut  on  the 
nniUoir*s  forehead  and  throat  to  glisten,  as  in  ecstasy  he 
novn  his  body  in  a  simi-circle,  seeming  to  throw  his 
whole  soul  Into  the  performance.     When  the  young  are 
hatchrd,  the  parents  attend  to  their  wants  with  unwearied 
aisidoiry.    They  are  fbod  of  flying  about  in  the  ▼icinity 
of  cattle  while  feeding,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
inncts  raised  by  them.    When  our  working-horses  are 
tamed  looee  to  graze  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
nz  in  the  evening,  they  are  In  constant  attendance ;  more 
specially  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  cloudy.     For  hours 
together  they  may  bo  seen  eweepingoTsr  a  pond  or  ditch, 
along  footpaths  and  lanee ;  but,  above  all,  shady  avenuee 
tad  amongst  treee,  where  cattle  are  wont  to  pass  the 
nltry  noon,  and  returning  to  fbed  their  young  every  two 
or  three  minutes.     The  young  brood  is  hatched  about 
the  same  time  as  the  whlte-mmped  species.    They  follow 
the  old  Urda,  uttering  quick  expressive  notes.    At  a 
liren  signal,  one  of  them  rises  obliquely,  and  meets  its 
parent  at  an  angle     Hovering  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
fRedily  devours  the  proffered  mouthful.    I  have  never 
Ma  them  fisd  when  perched  on  a  tree  or  palling,  as  men- 
tieeed  In  the  Natural  History  of  Selbome;  but  I  have 
•am  them,  whan  tried,  settle  In  such  situations,  and  rise 
on  the  wing  to  receive  food  frwuk  their  parents.    The 
rmag  are  soon  lefl  to  shift  fbr  themeelves.    They  f^. 
^aent  ehutches^  manor  halls,  distilleriee,  and  other  lofty 
hoildings.    In  Uils  district,  Linton  distillery  is  the  fa- 
vourite plaee  of  rendezvous.    About  the  second  week  of 
September,  the  second  brood,  and  the  parente  join  them. 
They  now  rooet  exclusively  on  trees,  which  they  usually 
^oit'at  Isan-rlse^  and  resort  to  some  sunny  roof,  where 
^  livelong  day  ie  spent  In  luxurious  idlenees,  singing, 
nd  latlsrying  the  calls  of  hunger.    Sometimee  the  leaf, 
w  bongh  of  an  old  trae  Is  selected  for  this  purpose. 


Every  morning,  parties*  of  various  nnmhers  leave  the 
main  flock^  and  betake  themselves  to  corn  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fimn-bnildings.  There  they  almost 
Invariably  choose  the  chimney  of  the  steam-engine  as 
the  centre  of  their  frolics.  At  a  given  signal,  the  whole 
party  rlee. twittering  in  chorus.  After  a  short  excursion 
they  return ;  moet  of  them  perching  on  the  top,  and  the 
rest  on  the  sides,  of  the  walls ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene 
on  which  I  am  never  tired  of  looking.  But  if  you  would 
contemplate  this  mysterious  gathering  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  season,  take  a  solitary  ramble  along  the  border  of 
the  wood  that  skirts  the  meadow  :  the  few  wild-flowers 
which  still  linger  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  hedge-row, 
have  a  forlorn  sweetnees  and  beauty  ;  the  fields  are 
chequered  with  gold  and  green ;  the  tints  of  the  fbliage 
are  gorgeous  beyond  description;  all  things  apeak  of 
maturity  and  subsequent  decay ;  there  is  an  exhilarating 
keennees  in  the  air,  and  yet  the  eober  stillness  of  an 
autumnal  day  sheds  a  gentle  sadness  over  the  scenes 
which  even  the  distant  song  of  the  reapers,  and  the  gam- 
bols of  the  swallows  hovering  over  the  pool,  and  perch- 
ing on  the  old  oak,  fail  to  dispeL  The  spirit  of  melan- 
choly sighs  through  the  gay  foliage,  sits  in  impreesive 
silence  on  the  motionless  curtain  of  the  grey  clouds,  and 
broods  over  the  landscape,  from  which  stem  winter  will 
soon  sweep  every  object  that  chartss  the  eye.  .  .  .  • 
When  the  morning  has  at  last  come,  when  they  must  bid 
a  long  farewell  to  their  native  land,  they  eeldom,  as  is 
their  wont,  divide  Into  parties,  but  fly  off,  in  a  body,  fbr 
the  green  meadows  of  merry  England,  there  to  linger  fbr 
a  f<*w  weeks  longer,  before  they  finally  depart  for  the  ever«» 
green  borders  of  Africa.  On  the  morning  of  24th  Sep. 
ttmber  la»t,  a  flock  pasaed  over  our  reapers,  casting  no 
looks  behind  on  the  rural  homesteads  which  they  once 
held  eo  dear;  but  rushing  onward  in  an  undeviating 
eonree,  and  maintaining  a  sullen  silence.  I  marked 
their  flight  until  they  blended  with  the  blue  ether ;  and 
thought  of  the  bright  days  which  were  gone,  and  the 
storms  which  were  soon  to  come. 

Thie  Ie  a  fair  specimen  of  those  interesting  oommuni. 
cations  which  Impart  so  great  a  charm,  and  give  so  much 
additional  value  to  Mr  Macgillivray*s  work.  Whatever 
had  lieen  his  attainments  In  science,  and  enthusiasm  for 
this  particular  branch  of  Natural  History,  no  resident  of 
a  city  could  have  made  eo  excellent  and  so  complete  a 
work,  without  such  well-qualified  and  zealous  co-adjntors 
as  Mr  MacgilUvray  has  found  in  Mr  Weir  and  Mr  Hep- 
burn. 

Having  flniabed  the  history  of  the  land  birds,  Mr 
Macgiliivray  proposee  next  to  turn  hie  attention  to  the 
Ma  ^rds ;  fbr  which  he  has  already  collected  large  ma- 
terials. Indeed,  he  regards  the  work  as  one;  and  the 
next  volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the 
WadeiSi  as  merely  the  fourth  of  his  great  work. 

Account  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Jewi  at  Da- 

maseiu.    By  David  Salomons,  Esq. 

The  outbreak  of  wild  and  infuriated  fiinaticism,  worthy 
of  the  darkest  panic-struck  periods  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  has  recently  occurred  at  Damascus,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  has  excited  no 
small  intereet.  The  object  of  this  diabolical  pereecution 
of  the  Jews,  being  especially  the  wealthy  Jews  of  that 
city,  throws  considerable  suspicion  or  broad  light  upon 
the  origin  of  the  conspiracy.  Yet  is  it  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  there  are  i^any  oonsdentions  bigots— if  there 
can  ever  be  enlightened  conscience  without  knowledge 
and  liberality— enlisted  among  the  ranks  of  the  persecu. 
tork,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  nninstructed  rabble  of  an 
eastern  city.  It  Is  remarkable  that  Rhodes  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  movement  of  the  same  sort;  where,  however, 
justice  has  triumphed,  though  not  until  great  iigasti^  and 
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cnielty  bad  been  committed ;  apd  we  notice  tbat »  limi- 
}ar  attempt  ha«  been  made  at  Tamow,  in  tbe  AostriaQ 
domioioni.  Tbe  wbole  mfttter»  w))ctbor  fact^wbich  If 
Bast  to  impoaaible-— or  fraud,  wbicb  wo  fbllf  belie?flb 
affords  a  curioot  paaiage  in  tbebittorf  of  ciTiUialion,  and 
a  Ticur  of  buman  nature  whicb  i*  certainly  not  flattering 
to  human  pride. 

Of  tbe  affair  at  Damaacnf,  wbicb  baa  natnraUjr  awal(i- 
fned  tbe  lively  aympatby  of  the  Jewi  in  tbi*  country  with 
their  peratcutrd  brethren,  Mr  kfailomoni  bat,  from  Tariooa 
aonrcfi,  giren  a  most  minute  account  in  the  Tolume  on 
our  table;  and  ^lansacMons  more  atrocious  and  disgrace- 
fnl  never  darkened  the  annali  of  religioo*  periecutioi:^ 
Peitecutioo  is  indeed  a  feeble  word  to  express  tbe  parr 
vetsion  and  mockery  of  all  Justice,  and  the  demoniaeal 
cruelty  perpetrated  on  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  at  tbe  instigation  of,  at  least,  one 
European  ^nd  Christian  ponsu^     Preparatory  to  tl^e  ac* 
count  wbicb  we  may  give,  when  more  facts  haT#  been 
elicited  by  the  mission  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  those 
who  have  gone  with  him  to  Damascus,  to  sift  the  matter 
to  the  foundation,  on  the  scene  oF  the  idleged  murder  of 
a  Christian  priest  and  bis  servant,  and  the  certain  tortur- 
ing to  death  of  several  Jew  merchants,  and  the  torturing 
and  spoliation  of  many  Hebrews—we  may  briefly  state, 
that  in  February  last,  Father  Thomas,  a  French  CHtholio 
priest,  who  bad  been  for  thirty  years  in  Damabcus,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  rich,  disappeared,  together  with  bis 
serFant,  a  native,  and  a  Mahom^edan.     Father  Thomas 
was  said  to  have  been  last  seen  in  or  near  the  shop  of  a 
Jew  barber,  in  the  Jew  quarter  of  the  city ;  though  a  Jew 
hawker  of  tobacco  gare  evidence  that  he  bad  seen  tbe 
priest  and  bis'  servant,  on  that  erening,  out  of  the  city; 
and  a  merchant,  with  whom  Fathtr  Thomas  had  had  a 
qnariel,  waa  sabseqvantly  fbnnd  banging  dead  In  bis  own 
bonie.    The  Jew  barber,  a  Tory  young  man,  of  weak 
character,  was  arrested,  and  repeatedly  subjected  to  fright* 
fttl  torture,  bat  continued  to  affirm  bia  own  innocence, 
until  nature  gave  wayi  when  he  Anally  accused  several 
wealthy  Jew  merdianta  of  having,  together  with  bimaalf, 
put  Father  Thomas  to  death ;  and  for  an  object  wbicb 
involves  every  Jew  throughout  tbe  world  in  tbe  offenoe, 
as  it  alleged  tbat  the  victim  waa  seiied  to  obtain  human 
blood,  to  form   the  Paasover  cakes;  which  monstrous 
mixture  is  a  commanded  rite  of  the  religion  of  the  Jewel 
Under  this  belief,  tbe  maddened  state  of  the  public  mind 
against  the  Jews  in  Damaacus,  and  wherever  the  monster, 
lie  obtain^  credit,  i«  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor  yet,  when 
the  locality  is  remembered,  the  revolting  events  described 
in  that  narrative,  however  much  they  are  to  be  execrated 
and  deplored.    The  ni^rrative  on  which  Mr  Salomons  has 
reasoned  and  commented,  was  drawn  upon  the  spot  by 
tbe  Rev.  Mr  Pieriti,  born  a  Jew,  and  educated  for  a 
Itabbi,  and,  consequently,  well  acquainted  with  the  relt^ 
f ion  of  his  fathers,  bat  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
labonring  as  a  Christian  missionary  In  Jerusalem.    This 
gentleman  went  to  Damascns  in  April  last,  and,  on  Che 
spot,  drew  up  an  account,  whicb  ibirly  rivals  a  chapter 
ftom  the  Hletory  of  tbe  Inquisition;  or  those  trials,  for 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  where  the  torture  elicited  what- 
ever  the  tormentors  desired.  . 

The  reasonings  of  Mr  Salomons  on  these  horrible  and 
disgusting  events,  in  vindication  of  the  Jews,  are  convinc- 
ing and  triumphant ;  though,  as  Christians,  pretending 
to  a  high  civilitatiob,  intelligent  men  must  feel  ashamed 
and  humiliated  at  the  necessity  for  employing  argument 
on  such  a  aulgcet. 


The  Fine  Art»  in  England,  ffttflf  State  and 
epecUf  considered  relatively  to  ffationai  Educa~ 
tion,  ^j  £dir«rd  MwnxiB  of  tU  8ntu)i 
Museum. 

The  author  of  this  yoliime,  assuming  aa  bis  text  the 
Report  of  tbe  Cpipmitte^  pf  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Mr  Ewart*s  motion  fnf  iniiuiry  into  tba  boat  means  of 
extending  a  knowledge  of  tbe  PiiM  Arts,  and  tbe  priocU 
pies  of  Design  among  the  people,  and  Into  tbe  aaanafeneat 
and  effects  of  public  institutions  connected  with  the  Arts, 
has  brought  together  a  ipase  of  useful  hum,  while  labour- 
ing to  establish  tbat  a  more  difMl  iotarfarrnce,  iiefe  pa- 
tronage  and  fostering  are  required  pn  |ha  part  of  govtra. 
ment.  Even  Mr  Haydon,  tba  moet  deiarminod  aneBy  is 
Royal  Academies  now  ^live,  baa  acknewlodged  the  valne 
of  Schools  of  Design,  though  be  would  probably  preftr 
yuch  as  are  voluntary.  On  the  olyects  and  aaai^agemcBt 
of  such  institutions,  Mr  Edwards  has  drawn  logetbar  the 
opinione  of  many  of  tbe  per<oas  examinod  by  tbe  Cosa- 
mittee  of  the  Commons.  Assuming  that  tba  penoas  ss 
exiimined  were  tho^e  best  (jualifled  to  ^Ive  an  opinloo, 
and  tbat  the  wants  of  tbe  manufacturing  tpwna  ou^ht  to 
be  first  attended  to,  we  tball  quote  what  tbey  onnsldrr  tbe 
kind  of  coUecdop  of  sproiaMna,  copiaa,  and  nodola,  that 
ought  to  be  made,  and  the  means  saggeatcd  far  obtaiaiaf 
them. 

I*  I  have  eeen,**  says  Mr  Gockartll,  R.  A.,  the  arefailect 
of  the  Bank  of  England,—**  I  have  seen  and  watched 
with  very  great  interest  the  eftablisbmaat  and  growth  ef 
voluntary  Institutions  for  the  eaeouragemant  of  the  fiat 
Arts  in  Dublin,  Edinbargb,  Bristol,  BlnBiagbam,  and 
many  other  plaoee ;  these  bava  been  raised  by  tbe  sab- 
Bciiptions  of  indiriduals,  often  aianniactBitn  Iheaeelfm) 
very  enthusiastic  for  tbe  honour  and  Jbr  tba  real  improv*. 
ment  of  their  native  towoe;  bat  <Ae  maoiu  bmng  eery 
email,  ih^y  have  been  obUged  fo  nppejrt  them  hf  ihM  ai- 
traetion  if  fim  aH  and  annual  ejthibiUmu  ;  May  base 
fiof  bem  abU  le  bring  them  le  boar  asort  daneHg  m 
manM/aoturea  to  oueh  an  eMent  oe  fbey  oAerssssv  w^gk 
havo  done ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  if  those  iastttnti 
were  In  a  situation  to  add  to  their  means^  by  tbe 
agement  and  aid  of  govemasnt,  afforded  undoi 
condition!,  and  were  enabled  to  give  rewaida,  and  ta  beU 
out  ptemiums  for  works  wholly  applieaUa  ta  maiiafsc- 
turee,  tbat  the  original  promoleii  af  tbao^  insiliatiBBS 
woald  be  gratifted  and  atimnlated,  and  tbe  nlfrimaia  ob- 
jects of  theee  intereeting  echools  would  ba  Milled ;  « 
|)ermofi«iif  BoHdlly  would  be  given  to  ikooeoetaeiomolemi 
Jluetuaiing  ejfbrte  of  enthauiaem  or  jwosperiCy,  ofmkkk 
we  eee  to  many  esampUe^  and  tht  legtalatare  woald  ob- 
tain the  deeired  effwt  at  a  asncb  cheaper  rata  and  bboh 
elftictoally  than  by  any  other  meana  1  bava  boen  able  te 
contemplate  for  genetal  improvement  ba  tba  applicatiea 
of  art  to  manafactoraa.'* 

^  In  towns  such  aa  Sheffield,  and  Blraslagbaas,  and 
Manchester,"  eaye  Mr  WUUam  Wyan,  R.A.  (of  the 
Mint,)  "they  should  have  maieams,  if  yoa  aaay  ae  call 
them,  of  tbe  works  that  are  partiouiarly  aypfioaMi  is  ifts 
manii/befiire  thatjiamiahee  fAer»'* 

Mr  Papworth  recommende  NtbibittoM  of  weeks  ef 
Art,  such  as  vaeeoy  eatte^  brenaee^  and  werka  ef  dsussaiise 
arcAtfecfore,  dtc  distinct  from  tba  higher  works  of  paiau 
ing  and  sculpture  t  feariag  (in  comman  with  atfatn,  se 
we  have  eeen)  that  from  mixed  exbibiUooa,  ««ywing 
men  might  be  tempted  to  loava  tba  Inteaded  o4}«ci,  w 
puraue  that  wbicb  ia  more  aoeredttad  and  hmmarsd,  ts 
tbe  diaadvantagn  of  the  aunafactariny  Ana.' 

<*  It  ie  very  deeiraUe,'*  saya  Mr  Oeaife 
lag  chiefly  of  plaater  eaaia  (worn  statuca,  asigiaal 
meats,  &o.,  '^  tbat  there  should  ba  a  eeBtral  maasaia  la 
London,  and  branch  maseonae  in  tba  piovinaial  tevna, 
where  every  species  of  caau  and  modale,  and  maess  by 
which  deeign  might  he  promoted*  aboold  ba  Cittasssittetf 
from  Iiondon  to  tba  pravinaesy  and  oioa  •arid,'' 
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And  mora  in  deUil : 

*<CollectioDt  of  Art.*^  nju  Sir  Jolm  Dean  Paul,  <'are 
Itotnmelthtlf  applieJ.  .  .  .  If  there  t^ere  profesloH 
w\to  had  claiset,  and  MMild  teild  teeiurii  with  theae  fi&e 
■oieli  Wlbra  thtn,  1(  wMd  ba  of  great  qm,  •  .  •  « 
and  that  miitat  ba  followed  by  tMominatimti,   .    •    «    « 

^1  dare  say,"  he  eontinuei,  ^that  in  tha  towna  of 
Lirerpool,  Manchester,  and  >}ewca8tl&  one  half  6f  the 
pcoyle  never  saw  Ahy  good  specimen^  of  the  higher  Arts. 
.  i  .  I  One  thing  Which  1  thibk  thrald  be  partlcn- 
brif  imAiI  atappliad  to  tha  BanvfaetnrlM,  Is  tha  whole 
ef  the  Uggkff  ihe  VoHotm,  all  Uioaa  baaotifnl  thinga 
which  are  nnriTalled  in  ezcelleoca  ;  if  there  were  merely 
cn^tings  made  on  stone,  which  might  be  done  cheaply, 
frodi  the  Loggi4  ot  thi  Vdiicsti,  1  (dink  those  alOne  would 
otablish  a  moat  nsefnl  school.*' 

Mr  George  Foggo  also  recomnHnlda  tha  establishment 
of  <<  public  lectures  on  tha  great  prtndplH  of  design  and 
taite,'*  in  connaxion  with  coUastions  of  Art ;  and  he  adds, 
''food  taste  is  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  com. 
Dnaity,  that  museiiihs  should  be  provided  at  the  na- 
tional  expense ;  but  practical  skill  being  an  Advantage  of 
8  aion  iHdivldtial  aatnM  onght  rather  to  be  paid  fot 
(aoderately)  by  tbd  hidividaal/* 

Mr  Jamea  Crabh,  a  practical  deeorator,  insista  on  iha 
importance  of  collections  both  of  works  of  art  and  of 
Diiaral  history,  and  of  botanical  gardens ;  and  that  to 
bi  taloable  to  working  artisans,  they  must  he  mpen  in  the 
mmnffy  Or  else  (ill  some  olMs)  oei^  edrif  in  the  mwn^ 

Dr  Waagan,  tba  eminent  dirsotor  df  the  Berlin  Gallery, 
and  the  author  of  a  valuable  book  on  the  private  eollec- 
tknu  of  Art  in  Stngtand,*  says,  «I  should  consider  it 
adrantagedus  for  the  working  classes  if  public  galleries 
[«iid  botanical  gardens]  Wet«  open  on  Sundftpi  for  a  ftw 
hoois;'*  and  adds,  «<  iii  addition  to  this,  It  Is  Very  Im- 
portant to  have  brief  caUlognes  wiih  iniroduettrp  re- 
marki,  giving  a  ahori  htMlorg  of  the  art,  and  with  remarke 
on  the  ohjects  exhibiledy  so  that  the  spectator,  when  he 
cntert,  may  not  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  subject.** 

Biitfly,  then,  it  mav  be  statltd,  that  collections  of  casts 
^nm  the  belt  works  or  sculpture  of  orndmetits  in  plaster 
ind  in  metal^  both  Ancient  and  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  of  prints  and  of  books  of  ornamental  design^ 
inch  as  those  which  the  French  and  Prussian  govem- 
medts  have  caused  to  be  produced  on  so  splendid  a  scale, 
ars  those  which  ai«  Inost  desirable  in  our  great  manu. 
ftcttring  towna» 

As  ia  all  of  thaaa  there  atther  ara,  or  soon  will  be, 
corporate  bodiea  for  lha  direction  of  their  municipal 
affdirs,  I  conceive  the  readiest  and  least  objectionable 
mode  of  establishing  such  collections  would  be  for  tKe 
lOTsmment,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  to  offer 
frabts  of  a  determined  proportion  of  the  sums  required 
at  the  outset ;  and  to  ampotrer  tha  corporation  to  levy 
the  rroiaindar  within  eaek  municipal  district  to  be  so 
henefiird  :  the  government  grant  being  contingent  on  that 
of  the  corporation.  These  galleries  and  museums  once 
ntabiished,  t  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  adequate 
pntislon  for  their  fdtore  sQ|ipon  Would  be  reidily  inade 
from  the  local  ftinda. 

Next  in  importance  to  theae^  arc  collections  of  original 
and  improved  machines,  models  of  new  inventions  and 
ipcdmens  of  new  and  improved  fabrics,  patterns,  &c. 
I'hcse,  as  it  has  been  already  suggested,  might  easily  be 
tttablisfaed  in  connetion  with  an  improved  law  for  the 
protection  of  patents  and  copyright,  Whenever  that  need- 
M  improvement  shall  take  place. 

Mr  Bdwtrd  antcrttini  lomewhat  ilarrdir  alid  rigid 
opinions  on  qoeitlons  of  copyright  and  patents,  the  only 
qaestions  on  which  a  few  of  our  legislators  think  with 


*  rvnebnrke  m$d  MwuHet^  in  Mngland,  ( Woita  of  Art, 
he^  in  Endand,)  8v<l  Berlin,  1886.  This  work  has  been 
tnoaUted  in  England  by  Mr  H.  3.  Lloyd,  and  published 
by  Mr  Murray,  it  la  hj  far  the  best  account  Of  Art-<!ol- 
leotions  in  England^  which  has  yet  appeared. 


ionndnesi  and  liberality ;  for  be  it  from  ua  to  la/,  aolely 
because  it  does  not  affsct  their  own  pockets. 

The  doings  of  the  ^inbnrgh  Associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Fine  Arts  are  highly  landed.  On  a  similar 
plan  was  formed  the  Art-tlnion  of  London,  of  which  Mr 
Edwards  is  an  active  member.  The  principles  of  ihe 
Art-Union,  are,  however,  much  more  sound  and  liberal 
than  thos«  l>y  which  the  flMt  of  the  Sdinbilrgh  Associa- 
tions, in  ))olnt  of  date,  Would,  by  consolidatifag  all  the 
power  of  the  body  In  a  fbW  self-^osen  individuals,  lay 
the  fonndiitlon  of  a  syit^m  of  intrlgnft  and  fovouritism. 
Mr  ^dwards^  remarks  ir^  calcnlated  to  take  thf  COhceit 
out  of  th«  AssnMed  gnflt^iails  and  arbitets  of  taste  Iti  the 
arts  ainong  tts,  though  we  doubt  much  If  hit  reasoning 
will  have  that  fcffbct.  Hfttlng  quoted  from  the  Reports 
of  the  original  Edibbiirgh  Association,  chiefly  to  refute 
th^  follicles  advanced,  Mr  Kdwtrds  cdntitities— 

It  has  also  been  aaid«  that  ainoa  the  plto  of  piirehase 
by  a  committee  is  general  amongst  tba  continental  ass<^ 
ciations,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  works  well  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  these  commit- 
tees  are  very  differently  constitute  from  those  In  Great 
Britain,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed,  not  of  amateurs 
only,  but  also  of  artists,  and  consequently  iuclnde  a  far 
greater  amonnt  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  wise  se- 
lection. 

Amongst  ourselves,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against 
allowing  artists  to  take  part  In  the  management  of  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  those  now  under  teview.  It  seems  to  be 
foared  that  such  participation  wonid  lead  to  the  indul- 
gence of  profos»ional  partialities  and  jealousies,  and  thns 
woik  injustice.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
exclusion  tends  greatly  to  narrow  the  e£Biciency  of  theae 
committees  upon  all  matters  of  taste. 

And,  on  the  other  hdnd,  if  It  shall  be  found  that  ihe 
plsin  of  committing  the  selection  to  Individual  prize- 
holdorS  Is  far  better  than  that  of  intrusting  It  to  a  com- 
mittce,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  reason  will  remain 
for  excluding  artists  from  the  management  of  such  insti- 
tutions. Their  spedsl  knowledge,  altliough  no  longer 
reqnired  fdr  the  tfischat'ge  of  this  particular  function, 
win  still  have  manjr  Important  opportunities  for  iu  ex- 
dtlsCi 

Another  sound  opinion  is  advanced  on  the  subject  of 
the  engravings  now  adopted  by  all  the  Associations, 
mainly  to  tempt  subscribers  by  the  old  lottery  bait  of 
"  All  prizes,  ladies  and  gentleman,  and  no  blanks  !'* 
The  prizetf  whether  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  have,  he 
imagines,  with  the  exception  of  Graves*  engraving  of 
George  [not  William]  Harvey's  Trial  of  Shakspeare, 
not  been  of  a  kind  to  elevate  the  taste  of  their  possessors. 
The  error,  Mr  Edwards  conceives  to  lie  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  engraving  being  limited  to  the  pictures  ac- 
tually purchased  by  tke  Association  itself.  This  limita- 
tion ought  either^  he  thinks,  to  be  abandoned,  or  the 
judges  should  select  one  picture  expressly  for  engraving. 
But  here,  again,  he  rightly  prefers  unbounded  freedom 
of  choice.  Mr  Edwards  makes  other  suggestions,  which 
we  consider  valuable,  but  for  which  we  must  refer  to  his 
work.  A  good  Essay  upon  National  Education  is  included 
in  the  work,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  of  an  econo- 
mical nature  for  the  encouragement  of  skilled  artisans, 
and  the  improvement  of  manufactures.  Some  of  the  au- 
thor's plans  and  ideas,  thoee  which  he  has  adopted  from 
others,  of  the  necessity  of  State  patronage  for  the  higher 
branches  of  painting,  are  of  more  questionable  expediency. 
If  within  the  last  three  years,  £70,000  have  been  raised, 
by  private  Associations,  for  the  purchase  of  the  works  of 
British  artists,  this  does  not  seem  the  time  to  plead  for 
that  State  patronage  which  cannot  fall  to  lead  to  abuses. 
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Praetieal  Detail  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  State  of  the  Manu^ 
facture  eontratted  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Sfc.  4fc.  By  James.  Montgomery,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  York  Factories  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  author  of  this  work  went  from  Scotland  four  yean 
ago,  and  waa  then  atrong ly  urged  to  report  npoo  the  state 
and  proipecta  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United 
States.     This  he  hai  done  fully  and  inteUigently,  sticking 
to  factSy  and  aToiding  exaggeration.    The  boolc  is  of  Talne 
to  manufacturers, to  politicaleconomistsand  statesmen,  and 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  a  right  understanding  preTaLl. 
ing  on  the  Corn  Law  question.    Prom  the  tables,  it  is 
apparent  that  our  manufacturers  hare  still  greatly  the 
adTantage  of  those  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  expense. 
One  important  item,  wage?,  are  not,  on   the  arerage, 
much  aboTe  half  so  high  in  this  country  as  in  America ; 
good  news  to  masters  at  home,  situated  as  they  ai«, 
hut  misery  to  the  workmen.    In  the  cottou  factories  of 
New  England,  which  are  a  rery  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  in  the  States,  few  hands  are  employed  under  fifteen 
or  sixteen.     Prorisions  in  America  are  higher,  hy  Mr 
Montgomery's  Report,  save  the  luxuries  of  spirits,  tea, 
and  tobacco.    In  the  country,  he  imagines  that  potatoes, 
Indian  com,  butter,  poultry,  &c^  may  be  cheaper  than 
in  Britain ;  but  they  are  not  so  in  the  towns  or  seats  of  the 
factories    Clothing,  and  the  making  of  clothes,  an  deanr 
than  in  Glasgow ;   but  it  must  be  remembered  in  nading 
Mr  Montgomery's  Report,  that  prorisions  an  nowat  least 
one-third  higher  than  in  1835-6 :  the  close  of  a  series  of 
nmarkably  cheap  yean  in  this  country.   Fuel  and  house- 
not  an  permanently  much  dearer  in  America.     The 
wages  of  females  in  the  American  factories  an  higher  in 
proportion  to  those  paid  to  young  women  at  home,  than 
in  any  other  description  of  factory  work.    The  wages 
of  a  girl  in  the  card-room  is  from  lis.  to  I2i.  6d.  per 
week ;  while  that  of  the  men  ayengee  from  13s.  to  18i. 
Sare  in  the  most  highly  improved  agricultunl  districts 
of  Scotland,  nothing  like  the  same  equaliiation  of  the 
Taloe  of  the  Isbonr  of  females  and  men  is  known.    In 
America,  the  boon  of  labour  an  longer  than  in  this 
country ;  yet  the  labonnrs  an  eridently  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition,  and  with  erery  prospect  of  continuance^  as 
it  arises  from  the  connexion  of  nearly  all  the  factory 
worken  with  farming ;  so  that,  wheneyer  wages  become 
low,  they  retin  to  rural  employments,  and  the  factories 
an  shut  up  till  bitter  wages  can  be  afforded  by  the 
masten. 

The  shutting  up  of  factories  in  1837i  which  circumstance 
would  at  once  have  reduced  the  worlcen  of  this  country 
to  destitution  or  absolute  starration,  did  not,  our  author 
states,  affect  the  worken  Tery  materially.  Many  of  the 
girls,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  Victory,  seemed 
to  rejbice  and  ngard  it  as  a  time  of  recnation ;  so  that 
the  manufacturing  pupulation  of  America  are  an  entirely 
diffennt  class,  and  placed  in  ?ery  diffennt  circumstances 
fk-om  those  of  Great  Britain ;  and  great  changes  must 
take  place  before  the  wagea  in  the  former  can  be  so  low 
as  in  the  latter  country. 

The  History  of  Brechin.  By  David  Black, 
Town-Clerk  thereof. 
Next  to  the  Pioyott  of  an  ancient  borough,  if  not,  in 
respect  of  clerkly  skill,  befon  that  dignitary,  the  Town- 
Cletk  is  "the  rery  man  to  compoie  its  annals.  To  the 
"  bairns  o'  Brechin,*'  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
labours  of  Clerk  Black  must  gire  espeeial  Mtisfaction. 


Besides  the  local  chronicles  which  lUuatnte  sadi  laper* 
taut  matten  as  when  the  LUtie  MiB  was  swalleircd  vp 
by  the  MickU  MiU^  and  when  finally  connrtad  mto  tho 
Wauk  Mili,or  when  ih^PathwaM  lowersd and bmd. 
aned,  oonsidenble  light  is  thrown  upon  the  prsgreai  sf 
society  in  all  the  Scottish  landward  towns  by  the  hiiierj 
of  the  social  and  economical  improTemeots  that  ban 
taken  place  in  this  one  of  Brechin,  and  by  the  detail  of 
the  glories  which  it  haa  witnesnd,  from  tbs  dsys  ef  ths 
Druids  and  the  Cnldees  to  the  late  most  loyal  display  sf 
the  citizens  on  the  felicitous  occasion  of  the  ononatioB  of 
Queen  Victoria.    On  that  day  the  procession  naidud  or 
was  manhalled  in  thia  order  im^ 
Three  Consubles, 
The  Odd-Pellow  Society, 
Messn  Uebenton,  Wilson,  and  Laing, 
Prirate  Teachen  and  their  Pupils,  Ibur  a^sr, 
Iec,  fcc 
And  <'0n*'  waa  the  word,  and  on  they  went;  vpike 
Cadger  Wynd  and  down  Southeeque*  Street,  aad  thraa|k 
Panmun  Strset,  frc,  ftc.,  under  archee  of  floven^  and  in 
spite  of  the  pouring  of  the  pitiless  rain,  to  lay  the  foaii4i- 
tion  of  a  New  School  to  be  erected  at  the  cxptaaof 
**  Baron  Paumun  of  Brechin  and  Naror.*    After  tUi 
impoeing  cenmony  was  accomplished,  the  Qasea*!  Aa* 
them  was  sung,  and  thrra  lond  husxas  givw  for  her 
youthful  majesty  by  the  loyal  Brechiniies. 

The  Magistrates  and  Members  of  the  Town  Csnndl, 
from  1673  downwards^  an  hen  immortalised;  and  laadd, 
as  it  deaerres,  is  the  spirit  with  which  they  hare  aiwaji 
atood  up  for  the  righta  and  honour  of  the  town  agaiait 
the  Forfar  fi>lk8,  and  the  encroaching  and  Bp-sittiB{ 
gentry  of  MontrosOi  Among  the  eminent  men  of  Bredls 
was  William  Guthrie,  the  compiler  of  the  well4iB0«i 
**  Guthrie*s  Geographical  Grammar*'-.«nd  a  weU-kaova 
pensioned  Treasury  hack  scribe.  Dr  Doig,  long  thi 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Sdriing^  wai  atea 
Brechinite ;  and  so  was  George  Rose  of  the  Treason— 
Cobbett*a  "Old  George  Roee.**  Gillies  too,  aathar  af 
**  The  Hiatory  of  Greece,'*  waa  another  of  the  diatiognisM 
natiyes  of  the  town.  **  The  History  of  Brechin"  ii  vric 
ten  in  an  unpntending  matter-of-lkct  style ;  aad,  ai  at 
authentic  pictun  of  a  Scottish  landmard  town,  is  far  Ie- 
deed  from  being  deroid  of  interest. 

Poetry  for  the  People,  and  other  Poems,  Bj 
Richard  Monckton  Milnea,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  former  collections  of  Mr  Milne's  grsoefal  sal 
flowing  Terses  haTe  been  highly,  perhape  too  hifUf, 
lauded  by  the  pnaa ;  and  those  now  pobliahed  are,  ia 
our  humble  opinion,  decidedly  superior,  not  only  ia  ak. 
ject,  but  in  character  and  execution,  to  tlieir  pRcanon. 
In  proof,  we  select  these  few  stanaaa  fnm  the  seria  of 
rerses  entitled  I^ore  Thoughts^ 

Oh,  let  not  wordi,  the  callous  shell  of  thoogbt, 

Intrude  between  thy  silent  soul  and  aaioc ! 
Try  not  the  choicest  e?er  poet  wrought: 
They  all  an  discord  in  our  life  divine. 

Smile  not  thine  unbelief;  but  hear  and  say 
All  that  thou  wiUeat,  and  then  upon  my  hnsit 

Thy  gracioua  head  in  ailent  paaaion  lay 
One  little  hour,  and  tell  me  which  ia  best. 

ATow  let  us  live  our  Ion ;  in  after  honn 

Words  shall  fit  handmaida  to  sweet  memory  k| 
But  let  them  not  disturb  thoee  holier  bovsn^ 
The  ▼oicelrss  depths  of  perfect  sympathy. 
In  these  linea,  Mr  Milnes  has  caught  the  true  spirit  d 
the  deep  .hearted  elder  amatory  bards  of  Kuglaod. 

*  This  picturesque  orthography  is  nono  of  ooia 
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Mue$lkMeou9  Ver»ei.  By  Sir  Francis  Hastings 
Dofle,  Bart,  Feliow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

la  this  imall  rolame^  we  find  many  elegantly  rerillled 
piflcei^  mora  creditable  to  a  young  man  of  letten  than 
laining  the  Doncaeter  St  Leger»  which  if  here  tang,  and 
the  Derby  to  boot ;  bnt  it  is  more  a  collection  to  be 
priied  by  friendi  than  one  calculated  to  make  any  grant 
Momtion  in  litenry  cirdee— not  of  fiuhton.  Laying 
uide  the  more  danical  or  ambitiooi  effusioni^  we  lelect, 
IS  •  apecimen  of  the  attempts  of  a  hopeful  young  beginner, 
them  roufh  but  epirited  lines  of  the  Old  Caraller: — 

For  our  martyred  Charles  I  pawned  my  plate ; 

For  his  Hon  I  spent  my  all ; 
That  a  churl  might  dine,  and  drink  his  wine, 

And  preach  in  my  father's  hall : 

That  father 4iied  on  Martton  Moor; 

My  sun  on  Wor^ster  Plain  ; 
Anil  the  King  ho  turned  his  back  on  me 

When  he  got  his  own  again. 

The  other  day  there  came,  God  wot  t 

A  solemn,  pompons  hss, 
Who  begged  to  know  if  I  did  not  go 

To  the  sacrifice  of  Mass  ? 

I  told  him  fairly,  to  his  face, 

That,  in  the  field  of  fifeht, 
I  had  ahouted  loud  for  Church  and  King 

When  he  would  hare  run  outright. 

He  talked  of  the  Man  of  Babylon 

With  hie  rosaries  and  copes ; 
As  if  a  Roundhead  wasnU  worse 

Than  half  a  hundred  Popes. 

I  donU  know  what  the  people  mean 

With  their  horror  and  affright ; 
All  Papists  that  I  ever  knew 

Fought  stoutly  for  the  right 

I  now  am  poor  and  lonely ; 

This  cloak  is  worn  and  old ; 
But  yet  it  warms  my  loyal  heart 

Through  sleet,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  CaYaliers, 

Bold  Rupert  at  their  head. 
Bursting  through  blood  and  fire,  with  cries 

That  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

The  spear  and  sword  was  the  battle-word ; 

And  we  made  their  helmets  ring ; 
Howling  like  madmen,  all  the  while. 

For  God  and  for  the  King. 

And,  though  they  snufBed  psalms,  to  give 

The  rebel-dogs  their  due. 
When  the  roaring  shot  poured  close  and  hot. 

They  were  stalworth  men  and  true. 

•  .  •  •    *  . 

All  this  is  orer  now,  and  I 

Must  trsTel  to  the  tomb. 
Though  the  King  I  served  has  got  hie  own, 

In  poverty  and  gloom. 

Well,  well,  I  served  him  for  himself, 

So  I  must  not  oemplain ; 
But  I  often  wish  that  I  had  died 

With  my  son,  on  Wor*ster  Plain. 

RiHgion,  in  oonnwian  noith  a  Natianml  Sffitem  of 
Education.  By  W,  M.  Gunn,  Reetor  of  the 
Burgh  School  of  Haddington. 

A  very  orthodox  treatise  the  above,  containing  much 
that  ie  sound  and  excellent,  both  practically  and  specu- 
latively, with,  perhape,  more  protracted  and  minute  con* 
trovcrsy  with  Mr  Jamee  Simpson,  and  those  who  would 
wholly  diajoin  reUgioos  from  secular  education,  than  will 
be  found  generally  edlff Ing.   Nor  does  the  author  always 
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tnfflciently  diMriminate  between  religion,  and  the 
rianism,  which,  under  this  name,  every  denomination 
enjoying  power,  wonld,  beyond  a  doubt,  try  to  intiodnoe 
into  the  public  schools.  So  one  could,  or,  at  least,  as  we 
khink,  ought  to  object  to  the  Bible  being  read,  and  religious 
principle  instilled,  and  pure  Bible  morality  taught,  in  the 
manner  suggested  here ;  save  that  Mr  Gunn  distinctly  w 
cognises  the  necessity,  which  he  contends  is  neither  evil  nor 
hardship,  of  the  catechisms  and  creeds  of  the  Established 
sects  of  England  and  Scotland  being  also  taught,  as  a  test 
of  true  religion.  This,  of  course,  throws  the  whole  ques- 
tion back  to  the  original  unsatisfactory  ground.  It  is 
not  the  Bible  alone  that  is  to  be  read,  but  the  peculiar 
glois  of  the  teacher  appointed  by  the  dominant  sect  is  to 
be  inculcated.  We  fear,  in  abort,  that  the  question  is  not 
one  jot  advanced  towards  a  right  settlement  by  Mr 
Gunn*8  labours :  and  imagine  that  his  book  will  be 
found  of  value  mainly  for  practical  hints  and  iilnftrations, 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  conveying  instruction  to  young 
minds,  and  inculcating  sound  moral  principle.  We  must 
also  say  that  the  work  is  entitled  to  more  attention 
than,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have  at  present  power  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

fFanderings  in  Germany.    By  Edward  Wilkey. 

A  common-place  account  of  a  journey,  now  as  hackneyed 
as  the  route  from  London  to  Bath.  Still  it  makes  pleasant 
enough  reading,  as  the  author  is  brisk  and  lively,  and 
takes  csre  not  to  prose,  nor  to  dwell  on  any  scene  until  he 
fiitigues  the  attention  of  the  reader.  His  most  distant 
point  was  Presbnrg,  to  which  he  made  an  excursion  by 
the  steamer  on  the  Danube.  From  Linx  he  went  to 
Lombach,  on  his  way  to  Salzburg,  by  what  we  consider 
the  moet  agreeable  mode  of  travelling  for  pleasure,  and 
to  see  a  new  country.  It  was  by  a  railway,  on  which 
open  carriages  were  drawn  by  horses,  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  table  d*hote  at  Munich,  the  tourist  met  fifty- 
five  ladiee  i^nd  gentlemen,  of  whom  thirty  were  English; 
and  this,  we  presume^  in  the  fair  proportion  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  to  be  found  in  those  places,  which  they 
consider  it  a  feather  in  their  cap  to  be  able  to  sny  they  have 
seen ;  though  they  may,  after  all,  know  much  less  about 
them  than  those  who  never  croasrd  the  Channel,  or,  per- 
haps, the  boundaries  of  their  own  county.  The  travel- 
ler remarlcs  that  he  seldom  sees  stvarms  of  wealthy 
English  abroad  withoat  a  vision  of  Ireland,  and  the 
effscts  of  absenteeism  visible  there — Its  millioiu  of  ill- 
cultivated  or  uncultivated  acres,  and  half.naked  pea- 
santry. Mr  Wilkey  imputes  the  German  phlegm,  or 
want  of  energy,  in  a  great  measure  to  their  aiewing 
themselves  in  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  sweltering  between 
feather  beds,  and  smoking  tobacco  to  an  immoderate  ex- 
tent. In  taking  leave  of  Mr  Wilkey,  we  miut  say  that, 
if  not  a  great  philosopher,  or  profound  obeerver,  he  is  a 
right  pleasant,  conver$abie  companion. 

Turkey  and  the  Turks;  being  the  Preeeni  State 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  John  Reid. 
We  have  here  a  volume  of  compilation,  with  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  personal  observation,  and  a  good  deal 
of  hasty  and  crude  opinion,  and  sweeping  conclusion, 
drawn  from  narrow  and  imperfect  premises,  and  delivered 
in  a  tone  which  some  will  designate  as  dogmatic,  and 
more,  we  suspect,  as  something  even  Icm  commendable* 
Still,  in  bustliug  and  elbowing  about,  Mr  Reid  haa 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  such  information  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  streets,  baxaars,  coffeehouses,  and  cook-shops; 
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and  thif  if  Mcaptablt  $  whiU  hit  opinions  may  h%  TCcdT«d 
At  the  reader *8  diicretion.  Hii  street  and  ont-door  pie- 
tnree  ai«  often  animated.  The  voiniM  it  illoetrated  and 
ornamented  hj  eome  pntty  eolonred  lithognphe,  and 
•oncludee  with  a  ftw  dofprel  linee,  which,  at  a  tail- 
^ieci,  are  not  in  the  beet  taite,  and  may  cooTey  the  im- 
premion,  to  dioee  nomeroue  readere  who  begin  at  tlit 
•nd  of  a  worii^  that  the  preeent  one  i«  mooh  more  flippant 
and  indifltrent  than  it  nally  ie. 

The  WiXberforce  and  Clarkson  Controversy, 
In  a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wil- 
berforce,  by  his  sons,  the  animadTersions  of  H.  C.  Robin- 
eon,  Esq.^  Barrister,  upon  their  misrepresentations  and  insl- 
snatioDS  against  Clarkson,  are  noticed  in  that  supercili- 
ous and  unfair  way,  which  has  tempted  Mr  Robinson 
to  renew  the  wordy  war.  This  he  has  done  with  vigour 
and  vanUge ;  though,  probably,  few  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  personal  friends  of  the  disputants  will  take  much 
Interest  in  the  contest  The  public  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Messrs  Wilberforce  treated  Clarkson  un- 
handsomely and  unjustly,  nor  to  appreciate  their  motives. 
The  public  at  once  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
ia  not  likely  to  forego  its  opinion,  nor  yet,  we  imagine, 
to  take  much  intereet  in  the  shabbinese  of  the  attempt 
nade  to  get  out  of  a  shabby  scrape.  An  anonymous  oor- 
yespondenty  in  Glasgow,  lately  drew  our  attention  to  the 
paltry  trick  of  the  Messrs  Wilberforce^  pretenUingy  u 
their  new  edition,  to  have  sold  **  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Life  of  William  Wilberforce  ;"  palpably  insinuating 
copies,  where  the  fact  is  volumes.  The  circumsUnce  had 
escaped  our  memory  until  Mr  Hobio8on*s  advertisement 
recalled  it ;  and,  save  for  that,  might  have  passed  unno- 
ticed.   It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest. 

Sir  Hmryi  CatendMs  Debates  o/  the  Houee  §f 
Commons,  from  May  17«8  to  June  1774.  By 
J.  Wright,  Editor  of  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory«    Parte  I.  and  II. 

The  Parliament,  of  which  the  debatee  are  here  reported, 
ii  eominonly  called  the  UvRBPoarKD  Parliament, 
and  has,  till  now,  remained  nearly  a  blank,  or  rather  an 
ImperfecUon  in  Parliamentary  history.  Yet  this  wae  a 
most  important  period  of  English  history,  and  among 
the  epeakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  Burke, 
Pox,  Lord  North,  Dunaiug,  Wedderbnme,  &c.  fto.  The 
notes  taken  by  Cavendish  flU  forty-nine  small  qnarto 
volumes ;  and  Mr  Wright,  after  being  on  the  seent  fa9 
fifteen  years,  hae  at  last  discovered  them  among  the  Eger* 
tOB  manuseripts.  The  work,  which  is  issuing  in  Parts, 
to  of  the  same  siae  as  the  «*  Parliamentary  History,'*  and 
wUl  form  fonr  or  five  handsome  volumes. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Laios  of  Excavation 
and  Embankment  upon  Railways.  By  a  Resi- 
dent Assistant  Engineer. 

It  is  enough  to  announce  this  scientific  work,  which 
can  only  interest  or  benefit  engineers  and  railway  pro- 
prietors. 

The  Universal  tendency  of  Mankind  to  associate; 
with  N&tioer  of  the  Bonds  of  Society  as  regards 
Individuals  and  Communities,  By  John  Dun- 
lop,  Esq. 

A  number  of  curious  facta  are  collected  in  this  volume^ 
we  cannot  aay  with  what  precise  obfect.  At  first  we 
imagined  that  a  scheme  of  reformed  or  pnrifled  Socialieni 
^as  to  bepropoanded:  but  nothing  specific  is  yet  reached, 
though  generally  the  advantages  of  astociatioa  ai«  pofaited 
tot 


A  Letter  to  iia  Human  Rons.    By  a  Brother. 

We  have  not  read  this  letter  car^ially,  bat,  frees  anpid 
glance,  are  inclined  to  think  well  of  a  publieatien  of 
which  the  teat  ia  <<  LoyS  on  Avovksb,'*  and  which 
oonclndee  by  ezhorUog  every  intelligent  being,  aoa  sod 
woman,  to  set  about  ieaminr  to  read  and  irrite,  aad  te 
well  underataad  reading  and  writiiic^  in  their  own  lea* 
guage,  makinf  thdr  first  atady  instructioa  and  kivtt 

Annals  of  Humble  Life, 
This  is  a  volume  of  short  storiee,  geneially  of  an  ie- 
stmctive  kind,  and  good  motal  tendency.    They  alio 
poeseSs  conSlderahle  literary  merit 

Camp  and  Quarters,     Scenes  and  Impressient  of 
Military  Life,    By  Major  John  Patterson. 
An  old  campaigner  here  roas  throngfa,  '^effen  from  hU 

boyish  days,"  tho  story 

Of  his  strange  ventures 
Happed  by  land  or  sea. 

This  he  does  with  unfailing  good-humour,  and  a  bsppf 
knack  of  choosing  such  scenes  and  characters  for  deliB» 
tion  as  are  likely  to  be  generally  entertaining,  espsciallT 
to  the  wide  circle  of  the  **  United  Serrioc;*'  The  world 
has  grown  a  full  c^tury  older  within  the  Ibrty  yean 
which  have  elapsed  since  Major  Pattenon  first  repaired 
to  the  Grammar  School  of  Ennlskillen,  and  net  very  losf 
afterwards  joined  his  regiment  at  the  same  place.  Al> 
though  he  may  not  have  wholly  changed  with  the  diaof- 
ing  age,  he  has  noted  the  revolution  in  mannen  aod 
opinions,  and  probably  shared  in  both.  Too  soddai 
an  access  of  good  fortune,  too  many  powerful  fiieodi 
at  headquarters,  and  too  rapid  promotion,  have  not  ob- 
fitted  him  for  impartial  observation,  nor  possessed  hin 
with  interested  prejudices. 

Reminiscencee  of  the  service,  and  of  his  fellow  8oldien» 
on  first  joining  the  army,  and  throughout  the  PeniasuUr 
War,  Life  in  barracks,  in' camp,  and  qvaners— afioed  tbe 
staple  of  his  work  •  and  hb  ezperience  hae  been  larfc 
He  suffered  with  Moore  on  the  memorable  rstlest  le 
Corunna,  and  shared  in  the  later  glories  of  Wellmgtoa. 
The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  Moore,^lveea  veryfattror- 
able  impression  of  his  heart  and  of  his  anderstandiog.  He 
does  not  find  great  military  genius  and  talent  wljh 
snccess.  To  many  readers,  the  most  piquant  portion  of 
these  volumes  will  be  their  brief  chrouicle  and  abstract  ef 
Irish  manners,  perished,  never  to  b«  revived.  While 
Major  Patterson  was  under  the  care  of  a  geaaine  Iriih 
pedagogue,  the  playets  sometimes  visited  BnsdsktUen :  end 
etars,  long  since  burned  out,  shone  there :  the  Ceonon 
and  Sinclairs,  and  pretty  ««  Miss  St  Clair,"  who  after- 
wards became  Mrs  Macarthy,  and  Owenson,  the  fsiher 
of  Lady  Morgan,  who  ia  thus  introdnotd  ;r- 

Poor  Owenson,  the  manager,  was  hmg  alace  sailed  to 
his  fathers.  A  atfore  kind-hearted  being  never  lived.  Hie 
personation  of  the  Irish  character  was  far  heymoA  eey 
actor  of  his  times ;  whUe  the  racy  bn^u^  by  which  hii 
amusing  dialogues  were  enrictie4»  rendered  them  inioii- 
table.  In  the  part  of  Mnrtoch  Delany,  he  caused  K:i 
auditors  to  laugh  alvoel  to  tears*  His  dress  was  in  nc^ 
good  keeping,  that  one  coqid  scarcely  bring  himKU  to 
think  it  was  a  mimic  scenor  Murtoch  enters  vith  tat. 
tered  garments,'  and'  a  hay  rope  round  his  waist,  with 
garters  of  the  same  maieriali  Armed  wit^  a  huge  fittt- 
foris,  he  would  lead  you  to -imagine  that  Paddy  had  but 
th»^  instant  left  his  b^%  wh^st  excUimivf ,  as  he  biac- 
ders  on  the  sta^e^  <<  I  siipt  under  a  hay-stack  last  oi;^.t| 
and  the  fithers  were  wetT**  In  the  character  of  Pstkw 
Phili[^,  in  the  Castle  8peetre,'he  was  adadraUo.  Whca 
the  jolly  at  friar  came  on  solUniuidi«,  whUs  psttng 
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kit  Imtf  tUleit  ^*  D  jtfiMr  th»t  I  am,  to  forget  my  bottlo 
•f  nek  I*'  tho  howe  wm  Utenlly  in  a  roar.  Hb  Irigh 
wnp  wcrB  all  rang  with  a  fine  mellow  roloei  in  a  style 
Mcqaalied  Ij  anytbinif  I  eter  heard,  eren  from  Irlth 
Johnstooi^or  the  well-known  Power.  Driminda*t  la« 
ncotitioiii  for  the  loet  of  her  gow«  with  other  plaintive 
dittieit  Tibrnte  etill  upon  the  anemory  of  thoee  eoryiTiiif 
kw,  who  onee  ha4  Httened  with  lapCnre  to  the  Toottliik. 

Mijor  Patterton  ylTee  a  correct  and  Tirid  picture  of 
the  social  and  moral  eondldon  of  hit  ftatire  ooantry,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  centary,  when  the  reckleu  and  pro. 
fli|ate  hahita  of  the  gentry  were  more  minoat  to  thei^ 
eoootrymea  and  tbemMWee  thap  all  the  other  erils  by 
whkk  it  hai  been  coned.  There  were  not  a  little  of  the 
nme  Tiees  which  disgraced  Irish  society  to  be  foand  at 
thht  period  in  other  conntries,  although  Ireland  had 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  one  black  vice,  by  which  it  was 
tainted  tothe  core^dnelling.    Onr  author  says  :•— 

It  was  then  (and  I  beliere  the  idea  still  prerails)  con- 
n4ered  eaceediogly  genteel  to  fight  a  dad ;  the  edncation 
of  s  gentleman  was  not  said  to  have  received  its  polishing 
toQch  without  a  little  experience  at  the  pistols;  while 
tiM  daring  fellow,  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  wing  or  kiU 
kis  Bustt,  was  gaaed  at  even  by  the  ladies  with  no  small 
plcsrare,  and  a  considerable  sbars  of  favour*  These  no« 
fortonate  propensities  made  it  dangerous  fi>r  ^any  modo. 
nte  person  to  go  into  company.  A  sample  of  the  elements 
eomprising  which,  may  be  obtained  from  the  individual 
of  whom  1  am  now  to  speak*  No  man  that  ever  at- 
tenpied  to  redress  the  wrong*  of.  others,  or  took  ven« 
leance  for  his  own,  made  a  greater  noise  than  Markham 
EiloMre,  for  oo  this  celebrated  Irishman  was  styled. 
About  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  he  was  the  hero  of  every 
ncfciem  imd  hair*bnined  enterprise  that  was  going  for. 
vird  in  the  country. 

When  in  tho  senith  of  bis  popolarity,  among  the  fire- 
cstiag  members  of  his  brethren,  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  end  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  that  Ireland  conld 
prsdeee-^t  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  bo* 
holders.  Constant  and  active  exercise  had  g^ven  to  a  re- 
ourkably  handsome  countenance  a  colour,  that  many  a 
damsel  might  have  sighed  for ;  but  habits  of  intemper> 
•ace^  which  his  jovial  temper  iMtered,  and  his  quondam 
'neads  encottraged,  soon  induced  a  look  of  premature  de- 
cay. The  most  inveterate  constitution  was  unequal  to 
withstand  the  nightly,  it  might  even  be  said  the  daily 
Krela,  which  he  and  the  other  fellows,  well  met,  kept  up 
together.     Moreover,  be  was  a  sporting  character.    . 

80  prolMsed  a  dnelliet  was  Only  equalled  by  his 
father;  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  likewise,  had  infused 
iticlf  within  his  nature;  for  the  good  old  lady,  far  from 
^ing  the  mildest  of  her  sex,  was  a  thorough  brimstone 
in  her  way.  Sparring  on  those  who  had  no  stomach 
fw  the  fidd,  and  applauding  those  who  had,  she  was  em. 
^iled  heraelf,  and  got  every  one  else  embroiled  in  dis- 
paiations,  who  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  her  hall  door. 
Furthermore,  by  way  of  taking  comfort,  for  that  she, 
having  unhappily  made  her  entr^  in  the  world  as  a 
daimast  for  petticoat  dominion,  was  therefore  unqualified 
for  the  **  Dtath  or  Glory  Club,'''*  she  frequented  every 
SBirfe,  as  well  as  dinner  party,  where  her  beloved  topic 
oas  discusaed;  nnd  also  courted  the  intimacy  of  every 
desperado  and  bravado  of  her  day  ;  urging  her  husband 
(nothing  loath)  to  every  hostile  meeting  which  he  had 
on  his  hands;  while  she,  poor  innocent,  in  the  most 
harmless  way  im^^ginable,  to  be  sure,  looked  to  the  effi. 
cieocy  of  the  weapons,  keeping,  meanwhile,  the  powder  in 
her  pocket,  to  render  it  friable  orfusible  for  immediate  use. 
The  fote  of  the  original  subject  of  our  tale  could  easily 
he  foretold:  whether  disabled  by  lead  or  whisky,  no 
grpat  length  of  days  awaited  him. 

Hftving  made  good  his  fome  as  a  bravo  of  the  highest 
ordfr,  proving  that  he  could  smoke,  drink,  or  fight  with 
any  man  alive,  the  grim  leveller  called  him  out  at  last. 
To  banish  recollection,  he  drank  without  any  intermis- 
lieik  When,  taking  op  the  quarters  vacated  by  his  gouty 
friend  and  pupil,  he  procured  a  keg  of  the  strongest 
vbisky,  and  had  it  plaosdbeaidahia  pillow.    SwiUingoff 


deep  potations,  hii  unfortnnata  eaner  wat  litarallf 
ended  with  the  burning  liquor  at  his  month. 

Many  others  of  this  stamp  fiourishcd  in  those  Gothif 
days  ;  men,  whose  weapons  were  at  hand  andloaiiedon  all 
occasions ;  nothing  short  of  slugs  in  a'saw  pit,  or  the  hand^ 
kerchief  across  the  table,  would  satisfy  their  craving  ap- 
petite' for  powder.  There  is  not  an  individual  of  them 
now  alive :  their  violent  career  was  in  general  ended  by 
violent  death ;  and,  happliy  for  other  generations,  few  of 
those  pests  of  civilised  society  have  left  a  progeny  to  per- 
petuate their  crimes. 

An  Irish  duel,  according  to  Msjor  Patterson,  gave  a 
holiday  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  It  was  as  good  to 
the  peasantry  as  a  race,  a  steeple-chase,  or  a  fox-hunt, 
or  as  a  hanging,  to  the  clodhoppers  of  England. 

<<  Friends  and  materials,**  being  ready,  and  no  apolo- 
gies admitted,  « Make  way  for  the  gintlemen,**  was 
echoed  out  by  a  thousand  voices ;  while,  infuriated,  the 
people  ran  to  where  the  ground  was  measured.  **  Oh,  by 
the  pipers,  and  here  they  are ! — come,  boys»  open  right 
and  left,  and  let  them  have  fair  play^  any  way  ;**  when, 
instantly,  a  lane  was  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  crow<L 
Upon  the  first  round  being  fired,  should  it  so  happen 
that,  through  means  of  this,  a  compromise  was  likely  to 
take  place,  murmurs  ''  loud  and  deep**  were  heard  to 
israe  from  the  multitude,  who  expressed  their  disap- 
pointment by  most  outragious  yells ;  when,  however*  they 
discovered  that  the  pistols  were  reloading,  nothing  could 
exceed  their  joy  ;  while,  with  cheers,  they  pressed  in  up- 
on the  hostile  parties,  leaving  them  hareiy  room  to 
proeecute  their  studies. 

In  case,  as  it  often  happened,  that  the  popular  man 
was  so  successful  as  to  kill  his  foa»  the  field  was  soon 
abandoned,  amid  vociferous  cries  of  triumph  ;  while,  up- 
on the  line  of  march,  many  a  fractured  skull  gave  ampla 
testimony  that  there  were  various  modes  of  fighting* 

When  Major  Patterson  entered  the  army,  a  case  of 
duelling  pistols  was  considered  as  among  the  first  re- 
quirements of  a  young  officer  of  fifteen,  whom  soma 
Mentor  in  the  regiment  was  so  kind  as  to  inform  <*  yon 
never  can  get  on  without  them;  yon  must  make  a 
character  for  yourself.*'  The  pistols,  accordingly,  formed 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  mantelpiece.  Major 
Patterson,  rejoicing  in  the  happy  change  which  has  since 
taken  place,  tells  of  different  fatal  duels  within  his  own 
experience,  and  in  which,  as  usual,  the  seconds  were 
greatly  to  blame. 

In  those  days,  soldiers  were  welcome  everywhere,  es- 
pecially to  young  ladies,  but,  above  all,  were  they  thrice 
welcome  to  Limerick,  ever  remarkable  for  its  love  of  red 
coats:— 

Various  causea  tended  to  this;  ita  inhabitants  were 
the  very  gayest  of  Irish  people— they  had  no  serious  or 
engrossing  occupations,  to  sadden  or  dim  their  gladsome 
hours— they  were  musical,  and  fbud  of  show  and  pagean- 
try of  every  sort.  As  for  the  fair  creation,  of  whom 
there  was  a  bright  display,  they  conld  never  get  on  with- 
out the  red  coats.  The  browm  and  hlack$  were  griev- 
ously at  a  discount,  going  about  the  assembly  or  saloon 
tike  tadpoles,  amid  the  brilliant  butterflies  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 

The  Bnrdetts,  D'fisterres,  Rosslewins,  and  a  train  of 
others,  all  of  them  beautiful  women  in  their  day,  seemed 
to  have  had  the  love  of  soldiering  implanted  in  them. 
from  their  very  infoncy ;  they  and  ail  the  rest  of  them, 
could  talk  or  think  of  nothing  else-.it  was  their  wakiqg. 
as  well  as  their  sleeping  dream.  Allured  by  the  charm- 
ing sonnd  of  «  band  and  drums,**  they  woon  "  followeijl 
to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,'*  and  furnished  as  comely 
a  reinforcement  to  the  army  as  ever  trod  the  camp. 

One  of  the  oaost  friendly  and  good.natured  women  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  trarcls,  flourished  at  that  time  in 

the  garrison.    M  rs  S ,  or  «*  The  Soldier's  Joy,"  as  we 

jocoeely  called  her,  was,  in  truth,  the  »<  beau  ideaP*  of 
everything  that  tboee  who  were  fond  of  merriment  could 
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detira.  She  wai,  indeed,  the  leldier*!  joy ;  for  whererer 
■he  nppearedy  there  locial  mirth  end  joyoue  fan  were  go- 
ing fbrwmrd.  I  need  hardly  ny,  that  ihe  waa  in  high 
rcqneet  amonfr  the  officers,  to  whom  her  hoapitable  abode 
in  Gtorge*i  Street,  was  always  open.  Many  a  bright 
mssemblage  filled  her  brilliantly  lighted  rooms — many  a 
ftir  and  dazzling  beanty  made  her  last  conquest  there— 
nany  a  gentle  heart,  fluttering  between  hopes  and  fears, 
iMat  high  with  warm  delight,  to  the  tones  of  military 
music  within  those  walls-,  there  the  animating  country 
dance  of  olden  times,  was  enjoyed  with  a  degree  of  liveli- 
ness and  spirit  unknown  in  modem  days. 

In  the  present  age  of  correct  rrfinement,  what  a  piece 
of  grarity  is  our  dancing  !  when  the  qiiadrillers,  as  if  go- 
ing through  some  formal  business,  look  like  so  many 
wax  images  in  Madame  Tussaud**  saloon.  •         • 

To  return  to  Mrs  S :  with  her,  adieu  to  icy  cere- 
monials— your  Polar  beings  got  no  quarter  there — one 
lead  off  with  the  Soldier's  Joy^  would  chase  away  those 
grayities.  But  her  reign,  as  fleeting  as  her  joys,  is  now 
no  more;  learing  but  a  faint  iinpre»sion  on  the  memory, 
of  drllgbtful  days,  and  of  scenes  which  ivecan  never  hope 
to  see  revived  again.  How  different  it  the  reception 
given  to  military  men  by  the  people  with  whom  they 
may  be  quartered,  in  England,  to  what  it  is  by  those  of 
their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water !    .     .    .    . 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  our  Cathedral  towns, 
where  the  good  old  ladies  want  a  few  hands  at  whist,  or 
the  yoong  ones  a  few  smnrt  legs  for  their  quadrilling,  the 
gentlemen  are  permitted  to  solace  themselves  by  any 
agreeable  rocation  they  may  incline  to ;  either  in  the 
sylvan  haunts  about  the  town,  or  by  cooling  their  heels 
upon  the  banks  of  some  convenient  stream.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  daughters  to  be  thought  of,  %vhose  mammae, 
rather  than  see  them  on  the  shelf,  would  gladly  jump  at 
one  of  the  militaires ;  then,  indeed,  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
which  means  the  soldier  who  has  no  fortune  at  all,  would 
perchance  be  smiled  on  by  the  matrons  :  and  as  romance 
will  have  it  that  money  is  a  grojis  idea,  an  ingredent  love 
would  spurn  at,  the  daughters,  being  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Madam  Romance  and  their  mammas,  would  smile 
vpon  him  too. 

.  Under  any  other  circumstance^  the  officers  rarely  get 
a  '*  card,**  unless  perhaps  the  colonels  or  the  majors ;  or 
probably,  should  a  sprig  of  the  aristocracy,  or  one  of  the 
lOth  be  there,  he  may  be  called  for. 

The  affair  is  quite  another  sort  of  thing  in  Ireland, 
where  the  constant  residence  of  a  large  military  force, 
domiciled,  as  it  were,  among  them,  produces  a  correspond- 
ing and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people;  whose  hal)iis 
and  disposition,  by  nature  of  a  volatile  and  lively  charac- 
ter, assimilate  with  the  gay  pursuits,  with  the  wildly 
buoyant  temperament  of  the  soldier.  Amusement  is  the 
business  of  an  Irishman  and  is  essential  tothe6etn^of 
an  Irish  woman. 

Gal  way  was  to  the  full  as  hospitable  as  Limerick  to 
the  7th,  or,  we  presume,  any  other  button  or  number  of 
regiment  from  the  Royals  upwards.  We  hope  the  Irish 
ladies  are  become  either  a  little  more  nice  and  austere, 
or,  at  least,  a  little  more  cunning  than  in  those  times  of 
iimplicity  described  by  the  Major : 

The  Irish  are  fond  of  fun  in  every  possible  shape ;  and 
the  Irish  girls,  particularly  those  of  Gal  way,  were  no 
way  deficient  on  that  head ;  ever  on  the  watch  to  create 
■ome  liTely  sport,  either  in  the  way  of  dancing,  picnics, 
or  promenading.  They  seemed  to  have  no  other  earthly 
thing  to  think  of:  in  short,  such  waa  their  passionate 
Ibndnesi  for  amusement,  that  they  were  out  at  all  hours, 
tnming  comers,  driving  through  the  streets,  offering  by 
the  way  their  tempting  matrimonial  baits,  and  killing 
us  downright,  by  glances  from  their  bright,  and  by  no 
means  puritanical  eyes. 

Upon  a  large  apace  in  the  centre  of  the  town^  called 
Merryk  Square^  our  regiment  assembled  daily  to  bungle 
DnodasSy  and  listen  to  V  Ts  prosy  lecturss ;  while 
thus  engaged,  the  lorely  charmers  exhibited  their  loveli- 
nees  for  close  inspection.  Instead  of  **  eyes  right,  or  eyes 
left,**  or  paying  any  attention  to  the  pnyper  ifaok,  it  was 


nothing  but  *^  atand  at  ease;**  looking  to  ^nr  ftmnle  oeipi 
of  obeerration,  more  than  to  the  point  from  wbsaes  the 
orders  issued. 

The  bellee  in  this  way  philandered  until  Oe  battalisn 
was  dismissed,  when  a  general  rnah  waa  made  on  both 
sides,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  the  latter  boras 
off  in  triumph,  in  the  bondage  of  their  not  cacactly  ada- 
mantine chains.  We  bad  aome  pretty  dinip  work  sn 
hands,  while  dandng  attendance  on  thoae  daasaels,  np  all 
night  with  "  hmnda  across,** «  ponsette,**  and  «  down  ths 
middle.** 

They  were  not  particularly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  ef 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew*s  school;  on  which  acconnt,  Sunday, 
although  not  set  apart  for  dancing,  uraa  no  leas  deaeaatsi 
by  other  little  peecadilloea,  such  aa  ambling  np  anddowa 
the  ball-room,  with  innocent  fiirtationa  intervening;  ths 
aforesaid  hall-room  being  lighted  up,  and  a  band  of 
music  to  animate  the  promenaders.  The  whole  afiair 
was  terminated  by  a  jovial  meeting  round  the  supper 
table,  where  their  carousals,  with  the  nsoal  orremoniei 
of  the  night,  were  piously  observed. 

The  most  memorable  event  that  happened  daring  oor 
stay  in  Galway,  was  a  joyous  entertainment,  given  bjr  a 
facetious  lady,  who  was  blest  with  the  fine  old  patrsof- 
mic  of  0*G— .  Having  lately  made  a  flitting  to  her 
new  house,  which,  in  reality,  waa  an  ancient  fabric,  a 
most  tumble  down  concern,  standing,  or  rather  totteriag, 
in  a  long,  dark  and  narrow  street,  she  propooed  to  cele- 
brate the  business,  agreeably  to  custom,  by  giving  a 
house-warming;  and  a  pr^scions  warming  certainly  it 
was,  for  in  the  praiseworthy  reeolution  of  generous  hos- 
pitality, she  quite  forgot  the  geography  of  ber  maasioD, 
while  overflowing  with  sentiments  of  a  loving  nature  fcr 
^our  cloth,**  ahe  asked  every  officer  in  the  gatrison  te 
her  f^te. 

Mrs  0*G—  was,  moreover,  furoiabed  with  n  Hit  sup- 
ply of  daughters  waiting  for  promotion;  having  there- 
fore an  eye  to  their  advancement,  she  considered  this  ths 
finest  opportunity  to  bring  them  ont ;  while  she  flattcrsl 
herself  by  thinking  that  such  blooming  young  rccnits 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  ours,  or  any  other  Rgimsot 

To  the  ntter  amazement  of  oor  pationa,  her  drawing- 
rooma  and  parlours  were  quickly  filled  to  anffocation,  by 
the  company  that  came  ewarming  in. 

The  bed.rooms,  where  beda  wen  previously  knocked 
down,  were  put  in  requisition ;  when,  amidst  the  otngf* 
ling  to  get  in,  there  was  a  scene  of  jostling  that  bafllcs 
all  narratire.  Orders  and  commands  fiew  here  and  there, 
like  thdie  upon  a  field  of  battle.  Loader  than  the  rsit, 
was  the  voice  of  our  worthy  hostees.  *'  Och,  Pat !  what 
are  yon  doing  then  ?  Put  the  hidiea  into  the  bliao-ioeB; 
Molly,  tell  Mrs  Burke  to  walk  up  stairs»** 

'*  The  suirs  are  full  ma*am,  from  top  to  bottom.** 

**  Well,  put  them  into  the  parlour.** 

*'  The  parlour  too  is  as  full  aa  it  can  hold.** 

■*  Colonel,  make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Mn  0*Flaa- 
agan,  dear,  shew  the  Mias  Mahoney*s  into  the  onid  clo- 
set at  the  head  of  the  sUirs,  and  1*11  send  ont  your  uy. 
Major  Sullivan,  come  this  way ;-— mydaugbtera»  sir,  (is- 
troducing  four  bouncing  wenches,)  my  daughters  will 
enteruin  you.    Girla,  dear,  take  care  of  the  Major.** 

Among  the  galest,  and  loveliest  of  the  gay,  in  Galway, 
was  Julia.  MacN — a.  She  bore  the  mddy  glow  of 
health,  while,  with  laughing  eyee,  and  a  sprightly  temper, 
she  brought  within  her  train  a  formidable  mnalcr  of  ear 
Lotharios.  On  a  beautiful  verdant  bank  beyond  ths 
outlet  of  the  town,  stood  the  manaion  of  thla  goddess, 
where  the  notes  of  joy  and  merriment  were  wont  toeooal 

Despising  the  cold  and  rigid  laws  of  etiquette,  ear 
youthful  heroine  performed  the  part  of  cieerone  to  ths 
'*  hall  ;**  for  when  she  was  in  meiry  mood,  her  cahriolst 
was  quickly  at  our  barrack  gates^  when  collecting  as 
many  as  the  vehicle  would  hold,  die  drove  tbcsn  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  to  her  hoepitable  board. 

It  baa  been  aaid  of  old  that  <<  the  10th  don*C  dancs;** 
it  might  with  equal  truth  have  been  aAfmed  that  **ihs 
7th don*t  marry  ;*'  there  were  tmly  no  marrying  i 
us.  They  were  mostly  young  fellows,  nad  just  aa 
to  fUl  in  love  a«  otb«r  people  i  bat|  la 
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lUe  wty,  the  lore  of'bonoar  and  glory,**  prerailed 
abore  the  tender  ]M«ion,  impelling  them  to  Mpire  for 
tbiop  quite  uncongenial  with  wedded  lift. 

AIm  !  for  the  poor  girli  of  Galway  ;  they  were  doom- 
ed to  celibacy,  aa  far  at  we  were  oonrerned.  Bnt  why 
do  I  ny  alsi  ?— happy  was  it  for  them,  that  they  were 
not  tempted,  by  empty  eonnd,  to  follow  m  ioldier*s  che* 
qaered  fortnnea. 

The  proToking,  and  really  irritating  nontenee,  in  drem 
and  drillinf ,  by  which  the  tempen  of  both  oiBoeri  and 
aen  irere  often  eorely  tried  in  those  days,  ia  happily 
ridiculed.  Can  snch  tmmpery  as  ia  here  deecribed  ever 
a|ftia  be  connected  with  any  military  tenrice,  were  it  but 
that  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  ? 

Good  officers  were  often  extremely  fussy ;  when  car- 
ried an-ay  by  anzions  zeal,  they  sometimes  overdid  the 
thin^ ;  nothing  oonid  exceed  this  zeal,  when  the  briga- 
dien  were  at  their  elbow — when,  lo  i  from  their  fears  of 
oot  arriTing  at  the  acm^  of  perfection,  they  frequently 
pt  bewildered,  when  half-way  through  the  ^^  dire 
eighteen;**  breaking  down  with  fearful  sputter,  they 
bungled  through  the  other  half. 

Into  H  dilemma  of  this  nature  our  chief  was  never 
known  to  fall;  fussy  though  undoubtedly  he  was  in  the 
pmence  of  his  seniors,  yet  he  was  well  aware  of  his  own 
loperiority ;  he  made  the  generals  stare — they  actually 
ihook  their  whiskers  with  astonishment,  while  standing 
in  their  stirmps— at  the  way  in  which  he  handled  the 
manouTres. 

The  manoraTres  I— What  upon  earth  could  have  pos- 
sesaed  any  one  in  bis  natural  senses,  to  propound  so  com- 
plicated an  affair  ? — a  code  with  such  a  muUitudinons 
variety  of  parts,  that  it  resembled  the  hydra-headed  mon- 
•ter,  which  seemed,  as  fast  as  one  was  cut  away,  to  have 
another  ready  to  start  up  in  its  place,  never  ending,  still 
be^nning ;  the  phantom  of  our  dreams,  the  bugbear  of  our 
liroi,  whicli,  after  the  manner  of  Tam  o*  Shauter,  haunted 
na  night  and  day. 

After  the  bowing  scene,  a  flattering  harangue  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  th9  majors,  with  an  appendix  to  the  minors; 
when  the  whole  concluded  with  the  oft  repeated  <*  Ad- 
vance in  line  ;**  with  the  boldness  of  our  troops  at  Maida, 
ve  came  to  the  cha — a— a-rge^**  sung  out  as  if  Stentor 
that  moment  had  risen  from  his  grave. 

Charge  what  ? — O  ye  Valerosos,  tell  it  not  in  Gath  ;** 
a  herd  of  cows,  two  old  women,  and  a  pig ! 

So  much  for  a  field-day  in  the  old  "  regime  ;'*  a  lesson 
from  which,  may  be  useful  to  beginners  in  the  new. 

THE  GOOSE-STEP. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  very  improving  subject,  we 
may  as  well  look  back,  and  have  one  last  peep  at  the 
&rce  exhibiting  in  the  barraclc-sqnare ;  so  as  to  form 
mme  idea  of  a  performance,  which  composed  the  most 
amusing,  as  indeed  it  was  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  ceremonies  going  forward  at  this  period.  It  was 
with  singular  propriety  denominated  the  Goose-step.** 
Whether  the  remarkable  eVoIution  was  called  after  the 
distinguished  genius,  who  bestowed  so  valuable  a  proof 
of  talent  npon  his  ungrateful  country,  or  from  the  native 
of  the  operation  requiring  the  exhibitor  to  stand  on  one 
leg,  in  imitation  of  the  above  named  animal,  I  am  total- 
ly at  a  loai  to  eay ;  this,  however,  1  can  safely  venture 
to  affirm,  that  it  was  one  of  the  popular  fancies  of  the 
day;  one^  that  wrai  after  many  deep  cogitations  among 
the  learned,  contrived,  or  devised,  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
coancili,  very  likely  with  the  view  of  enabling  those  who 
went  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  king,  when  ode  leg  was 
carried  off,  to  use  the  other  to  the  best  advantage,  until  a 
Kcond  pin  was  got  in  readiness. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  was  a  further  recommend- 
ation in  ita  fiivour,  (for  all  are  fond  of  novelty ;)  al- 
though at  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  **  hopping  school,** 
was  iotroduced  into  every  barrack-yard,  from  the  Lizard 
to  Jolm  o*  Groat*B ;  we  might  with  justice  have  exclaim- 
!d,  « there  was  no  restingplace  lor  the  solee  of  onr 
eet.** 

The  iatenal  eooaomy  of  a  regiment  in  those  days^  with 


the  colonel's  spy,  and  his  parasite^  the  favourite  major,  the 
system  of  sending  to  Coventry,  and  the  spirit  of  party, 
are  cleverly  described;  and,  on  the  whole,  Major  Pat- 
terson appears  to  consider  that  the  army  has  improved  in 
everything  save— pay. 

Our  author,  soon  after  leaving  Galway,  gets  into 
active  service,  and  that  of  the  most  stirring  sort ;  and 
we  have  followed  him  with  interest  and  pleasure  through 
all  the  well-fought  fields  of  Spain.  His  sketches  are  mainly 
episodical ;  but,  with  the  mule-load  of  histories  of  the 
Peninsular  War  which  are  now  before  the  world,  this  is 
just  so  much  the  better.  He  has  an  old  soldier*s  regard 
for  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals ;  and,  as  we  have  noticed, 
that  generous  sympathy  and  true  and  warm  appreciation 
of  Moore,  which  it  does  good  to  one*B  heart  to  meet  with 
in  a  veteran  of  Salamanca. 

Rough  Notes  of  the  Campaign  in  Sinde  and  Aff» 
ghanietan.    By  Nfajor  James  Outram. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  momentous  cam- 
paign  here  described^momentous  whether  we  regard  its 
events  or  its  probable  consequences — will  peruse  this  jour- 
nal with  interest.  The  opportunities  which  the  writer, 
now  the  British  political  agent  in  Sinde^  had  for  obeerva- 
tion,  while  he  served  with  the  army  of  the  Indus,  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  ground  which  he  trode  pb§* 
sesses,  liesides,  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
Lectures,  delivered  at  Newcastle,  upon  the  Con^ 

stitution  and  Institutions  of  America.     By 

Jamea  Mather. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  what  we  may  term  the  world*s  great  Normal 
School  of  Republicanism.  The  Lecturer  has  travelled  in 
the  United  States,  though  we  find  nothing  in  his  dis- 
courses that  a  diligent  inquirer  might  not  have  learned  at 
home.  It  is  in  America  alone  that  the  path  is  open  to 
talents,  the  men  of  the  highest  official  rank  having  risen 
from  the  People.  Van  Duren  was  the  son  of  a  tavern- 
keeper  at  Kinderhook,  State  of  New  York ;  Webster  was 
a  farmer  until  past  schoolboy  days ;  another  was  a  hostler 
and  then  a  salt  boiler;  Isaac  Hill,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  a  country  schoolmaster ;  and  Rittener, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formerly  a  waggoner. 
But  tavern-keepers  appear  the  most  successful  in  obtain- 
ing office  in  America :  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  tavern-keeper  in  a  new  and  in  an  old  country 
occupies  a  very  different  social  position.  These  Lectures 
are  calculated  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  English  capi- 
talists having  money  invested  in  the  United  States. 
The  Life  of  Luther;  translated  from  the  German 

of  Gustatms  Pfizer;    by  T.  T.  Williams  of 

Johanneian   College,    Hamburgh.      With  an 

Introductory  Essay;  by  the  Author  of  "  The 

Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm." 

A  good  book,  bnt  by  no  means  a  cheap  reprint.  The 
Society  for  Popular  Instmction,  whoever  they  may  be, 
who  issue  worlcs  under  this  designation,  should  emulate, 
in  small  profits,  or,  at  least,  in  reasonably-priced  books, 
the  example  of  Mozon,  Smith,  Chambers,  and  ourselves, 
or  else  leave  the  book  trade  to  the  regular  publishers. 

A  Sister's  Offering. 
Thia  small  volume  contains  many  copies  of  pretty 
verses,  which  may  commend  it  to  thoee  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  amiable  motive,  which,  as  we  infer,  has  induced 
the  authoress  to  come  before  the  public 
The  Sunyassee  ;  an  Eastern  Tale.    By  James 

Hutchison,  Esq. 
A  metricsl  romance  of  the  Byroa  school,  written  in 
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India  or  the  Ctpe,  to  begvllo  the  tedinm  of  iUneML  We 
hope  it  had  the  detlred  eifect,  in  tlie  partlenlar  instanee, 
as  we  cannot  promiee  that  it  will  have  anj  other. 

Church  and  State  ;  A  poem.  By  Ciris. 
Ciris  ii  a  rolantary  ;  an  admirer  of  the  Coyenanters, 
an  advocate  for  religious  freedom ;  and,  consequentlf , 
the  fot  of  prteitly  domination.  He  denounces  the  atro. 
cities  of  Rathcormac,  and  sympathizes  with  John  Thoro- 
good  in  his  cell ;  considering  him  quite  as  much  the 
victim  of  the  State  Church,  as  were  the  Martyrs  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  Poems,    By 

Charles  Mack  ay. 
This  gentleman  says  that  his  publication  is  an  ezperi* 
ment  on  the  public  taste.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  a 
successful  one,  so  far  as  regards  himself;  for  his  rersee^ 
though  not  likely  either  to  rekindle  the  decayed  love  for 
poetry  or  create  a  new  flame,  are  pleasing  and  sweet, 

Hymn»  and  Sketches  in  Verse.    By  the  author 

of  Tales  of  the  '*  Great  and  Brave." 
Thcee  are  all  juTenile,  when  they  are  not  baby  or 
nntiery  yenes.     Some  of  them  are  tender,  and  all  are 
pleasing  and  of  amiable  tendency. 


Smith's  Standard  Library. 
Some  excellent  additione  have  been  made  to  the  hand* 
some  reprints  which  conatitate  this  popular  collection. 
We  may  enumerate  among  our  favourites,  '*  Robin 
Hood,*'  Goldsmith*a  «  Citizen  of  the  World,*'  Milton's 
«•  Paradise  Lost,'*  Mra  Dobson'e  «<  Ufe  of  Petsarch,*' 
and  Izaak  Walton's  quaint  <<  Biof  raphiee  of  Eminent 
Eogliah  Divines." 


NEW  PAMPHLETS. 

Glavccs  at  the  Times.      By    John  Wade We 

remember  a  time,  indeed  it  is  not  in  the  least  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  when  we  fancied  Mr  Wade's  oc- 
caaional  Glances  at  the  Times  somewhat  oblique,  and 
when  he  probably  fancied  us  not  half  so  radical  ae  honest 
Reformers  should  be.  His  glance  is  still  oblique,  but  Iko 
sow  squints  as  furiously  to  the  ministerial  side,  ac  if  the 
Whigs  had  shewn  the  least  disposition  to  correct  any  one 
of  the  abuses  pointed  out  in  the  <'  Black  Boole.'*  His 
pamphlet,  meanwhile,  is  but  a  poor  new  paraphrase  of 
the  regular  annual  miniattiial  manifetios.  We  hope 
Mr  Wade  may  find  Whigs  in  office  more  generou^  mas- 
ters than  mercenaries  generally  find  or  fancy  the  People^ 
whom  Mr  Wade  wont  formerly  to  describe  as  so  ilUgo- 
verned  and  cruelly  oppressed.  But  we  have  no  deeire  to  be 
unnecessarily  severe  on  Mr  Wade.  His  ''  Black  Book," 
though  it  dealt  in  crudities  and  exaggeration,  has  done 
much  good  among  the  ignorant ;  and  his  extravagant  eulo- 
ginm  upon  the  Whigs,  and  abuse  of  the  Chartist  and  ul. 
tin-Reformers,  can  do  no  great  harm.  Such  men  over- 
ghoot  the  mark,  and  are  not  capable  of  serving  any  party. 

DiflOxaCT  and  CoMXzacc.     No.  Ill Whatever 

Noe.  I.  and  If.  may  contain,  No.  III.  consists  of  a  non- 
sensical argument  for  absolutism,  carried  on  in  an  ima- 
ginary dialogue  between  Mr  ITrqnhart  and  a  Glasgow 
Merchant ;  a  palaver  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  between 
Mr  Urqohart  and  some  Operatives,  which  is  rather  more 
pertinent;  though  Mr  U.  takes  things  pretty  much  his 
own  way ;  and,  finally,  a  conversation  on  the  sulphur  dis" 
pute. 

Stats iffVirT  of  the  Claixi  of  the  Bkitibr  Sub- 
jects interested  in  the  Ofiux  surrendered  to  Captaik 
Blliot  for  the  Public  SsmTiCK.^*^  Swrsmhrsd  fw 


the  pubHe  service  /**  Tliia  mflldently  explains  the  elqMt 
of  the  pamphlet. 

A  Plaik  Appeal  to  the  Pkoplz  of  Scotlavd,  [to 

far  as  they  are  Christians,]  on  the  KiftK  Qubitioi 

This  is,  in  substance,  the  long  title  of  a  paospUct  by 
Presbutbeioh,  who  propowide  a  new  sdieme  ef  tna. 
qnilizing  the  country,  and  supplying  parishes  wltb  misif. 
ters,  in  whidi  the  Crown,  the  Kirk,  and  the  Heritori,are 
somehow  to  oo-operate,  and  tha  Crown  to  be  vmpire  ia 
caae  of  difpntee  or  diaagfeemonta.  Of  ^  the  Cbriitisa 
people**  we  find  no  account  made,  though  pationage  if 
considered  pnUie  property.  Pre^uisriut  ooosiders  the 
conduct  of  those  who  suspended,  or,  more  corrcctlf,  au 
tempted  to  suspend,  the  seven  Strathbogie  miaiitcii,  as 
''  daring  and  wanton,  ignorant  and  nnXhristiaa."  He 
will  find  mote  to  concur  in  this  opinion  than  iabti 
scheme  of  adjustment  The  Veto  he  considers  only  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  ballot ;  one  or  two  shades  beRer, 
in  other  words,  than  the  mode  in  which  eo  maoy  elsctiMi 
are  made  in  this  country. 

JuTBiriLK  Deltnqubvct  in  MAircHEtTEa.  Bj 
William  Beaver  Neale,  Esq. — Another  expoti  of  t\f 
vice  and  crime  of  one  of  our  great  towns,  and  explanatisa 
of  the  cauiAS.  This  pamphlet  we  may  probably  notice 
more  at  length  hereafter,  in  connesioB  with  other  peUi- 
cations  upon  the  same  important  subject. 

An  EssAT  on  the  Plat  of  the  Tsxpavr.  By  P.  Mac 
donnell. 

Hkads  of  the  Pxoplb.  No.  IX. — Containing,  Tlu 
Pariah  CUrk^  Ths  Spitalfields  Weaver^  (a  deier  iketd 
by  a  new  hand,)  Ths  SporHnp  Genilemmt^  by  Kiami; 
and  Ths  Bwrristsr,  joet  commenced,  ky  Blancbaid. 

THotroRTS  on  the  State  of  the  Bkitisr  We^-15i>u 
Colonies,  and  the  Mxasubbs  for  their  Ixpeovxxixt. 
By  John  Innes. — The  main  feature  of  Mr  Inocs*  iciieBt 
of  improvement  is,  that,  in  the  present  atateof  traaiitioB, 
the  negroes  should  be  bmmd  to  remain  with  thstros* 
ployere  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  that  IniBiifnstt 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule,  else  neither  will  ac- 
quire steady  settled  habits  of  industry.  He  also  loob 
for  improvement  from  Scotch  agricultoralisti  goiag  to  tb« 
West  Iadie%  and  fr«B  the  eatahliehiMBl  «f  baafca 

Dictionary  of  Pbikting.    No.  IV. 

M'CuLL0CH*8  Gboqraphical  DiCTioNAEr.   Pert  TI. 

Rbooros  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.    Part  XIV. 

Plan  for  the  Impboybxbnt  of  the  Port  of  Lovooic. 
By  Minimua. 

The  Harrowing  of  Helu^Obo  of  the  oUeil  ef  the 
Miracle  plays,  now  first  published  from  the  eri^ul 
manuscript  in  the  British  Muaenm^  and  a  Tsry  gmk 
curiosity. 

TuoMA8*  Life  of  Napoleon.    Part  XV. 

Tyas'  HieroRY  of  Napolbon.    Part  XIV. 

Paul  Perriwinrle.    No.  XV. 


Picturesque  Sketches  in  Scotland.    Edinlmr^: 
Menzies.     London :  Tilt  &  Co. 

Two  parts  have  appeared  of  a  work  of  art  oaoaKud 
with  Scotland,  which  we  consider  anpetior  to  aaythiaf 
of  the  sort  hitherto  prodnoed ;  and  likely,  ws  sbeaW 
think,  to  be  as  popular  as  it  It  excelleat  The  salffM 
are,  remarkable  edifices,  and  mountain  and  lake  ^ceso?* 
The  designs  are  by  difierent  artiste.  The  scale  it  Urcs> 
The  sketches  are  lithographed  by  William  Nichol,  a&i 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  artiat  and  to  the  pregtcss  ef 
this  branch  of  art  in  Scotland.  The  architectural  n^ 
jectiy  ia  partieolar,  are  of  raro  beauty,  peatMter  ^  ^^ 
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tad  loftnMt  of  higUj-floisbed  peacil^^tohM.  The  lab- 
jectf  of  the  designs  are  alfo  well  chosen.  Among  them 
«e  may  onnmente  Melrou  Abb^y^  from  a  drawing  by 
the  late  H,  W,  Williams;  Dryburgh  Abbey ^  from  a 
drswing  by  A.  Kay ;  and  Loch  Lomond,  from  a  design  by 
M'CiiUocb.  The  sketches  are,  certainly,  not  all  of  equal 
merit ;  bat,  as  a  whole,  the  series  cannot  fail  both  to 
elerate  and  gratify  the  public  taste.  A  yiew  of  Prince's 
Street,  with  the  monument  to  Scott  proposed  to  be  erected, 


does  (we  ar«  at  this  time  sorry  to  say)  convey  a  rather 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  intended  edifice ;  of  which 
the  minute  and  almMt  finical  ornament  appears  exu- 
berant in  itself,  and  little  in  harmony  with  the  solidity 
and  massiveness  of  the  neighbouring  objects.  T^t  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  the  antique  structures  in  the 
sketches,  may,  however,  ha?e  spoiled  our  eyes,  at  the 
moment,  for  the  finical  and  ornate  decorations  of  the 
Monument, 


POSTSCRIPT  POLITICAL. 

DvEiNO  tlM  Iftte  Setsbn  of  the  Bbfdbm  Pabliambnt,  we  have  ao  Isr  sympaihised  in  the  prttvailing  ^aUiy  and 
dlagnst,  aa  aearoely  to  faAve  adverted,  save  In  the  Begiater  of  Public  A£fair8,  to  any  paaaiog  event. 

Where  the  pdlicy  pnxaued— that  of  trickery  and  delusion — ^waa  the  same  that  has  been  in  action  for  seven 
Tears,  and  .its  object  precisely  the  same  t  to  consolidate  power  in  Whig  handa  being  the  main  object,  and  the 
temporary  hold  of  place,  by  whatever  means,  the  secondary  purpose ;  nay,  where  the  individuals,  siler  their 
"  reconstmction,"  fbrmed  exMt^  the  same  Cabinet;  what  remained  te  be  said,  save  the  atale  repetition  of  those 
complaints  and  npbxmldings  of  Whig  imbeciUty  and  treachery  which  are  worse  than  idle^  until  the  time  anive 
▼hen  eompUkmt  shall  become  redress. 

There  are  only  two  obettmstanees  involved  in  our  domestic  affairs  which  can  banish  the  apparent  indifference 
lad  sapinenees  of  independent  Journalists ;  and  these  are,  either  violent  agitation,  threatening  that  revolution,  of 
which  the  elonents  have  long  been  collecting,  or  the  .dissohition  of  the  present  most  unworthy  and  unpopular 
Puiiaraenl  Every  year  increases  the  number  of  reflecting  men  whom  the  train  of  events  and  hopelessness  of 
fiodal  amelioration  are  silently  bringing  round  to  the  conviction  that  so  deeply  seated  and  minutely  ramified  are 
the  evUs  and  abuses  ingrafted  upon  the  politioal  system  of  a  country,  nominally  free,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
sweeping  Revolution  ean  remove  the  deadly  ills  under  which  it  labours,  and  which  present  invincible  obstructions 
to  the  progress  of  dvitisation  and  the  general  happhiess.  It  is  neither  to  the  Whig  nor  yet  to  the  Tory  faction 
that  the  thoughtful  persons,  to  whom  we  allude,  longer  look,  even  for  co-operation,  in  the  peaceful  abatement  of 
the  abuses  originated  and  perpetrated  by  the  domineering  State  Church,  hereditary  legislation,  and  aristocratic 
pririkge ;  in  other  words,  by  the  alternate  ruling  ^fi&ctions.  Whig  or  Tory.  Thinking  men  have  even  less  con- 
idence  in  John  Russell— the  ereature  of  the  prejudices  and  interested  preposseosiesis  of  his  cIhbb  than  in  Robert 
Peel,  who,  by  so  many  more  common  ties,  may  be  presumed  to  sympathise  with  the  People,  from  whom  he  is  yet 
bnt  one  generation  removed ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  averse — ^Lord  John  with  the  moat  inveterate 
prejudice — ^to  those  madfold  social  reforms,  whioh^  nnlesa  the  ground  be  first  deared,  it  were,  we  folly  believe, 
wsste  of  time  to  attempt 

Whig  treachery  has  taught  the  People  two  memorable  lessons :  first,  bittbr  and  contemptuous  mistrust  of  all 
publie  men ;  and,  next,  callous  indifference  to  those  threatened  evils  which  wayby  the  path  of  change,  and  appear 
w  appallisg  to  thnid  Tories  and  satisfied  Whigs,  bnt  iHiich  are  of  sfi^t  esteem  to  the  disoontenled,  and 
to  those  whqai  poverty  renders  desperate.  In  one  or  other  of  those  two  dangerous  (dassea  the  great  mass  of  the 
I^eople  are  now  rmged.  The  Whig  &etk>n  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  or  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  Befonners 
whom  they  have  betrayed;  bnt  there  remains  to  them  the  miserable  greimd  of  consolaAkMi,  that  neither  do  the  People 
tnst  their  adversaries.  The  truth  is,  they  trust  neither,  but  tiiey  detest  the  Whigs.  What  have  the  half-starved, 
ttnnstrtteted  millions  to  gain  from  the  temporary  triumph  of  Mther  faction,— or  to  dread  frosa  change  which  might 
pet  in  peril  Lord  Metbourne'e  place,  or  haply  his  neck ;  or  the  estates  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  and  other  great 
Amities ;  but  which  the  mfflions,  not  UBBatutally,  reckon  trould  leave  them  no  worse  than  it  finds  thenu  Where- 
ever  a  small  amount  of  knowledge  has  enlightened  the  natural  instmcts  of  jostieoy  and  roused  the  numerous  class 
to  a  sense  of  their  righte  as  mdnstrious  men— the  sinews  and  props  ef  sodety-^they  have  become  avowed  revolu- 
tionists^ ready  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  for  the  chance  which,  in  their  deqierate  circumstances,  appears  a  certainty 
of  bettering  their  own  condition,  and  improving  tlmt  of  their  ]postertty« 

That  grave  lesson  which  humaa  history,  in  every  age  and  country^  has  inatiUed,  namely,  that  the  People  have 
nothing  on  iMA  they  can  securely  or  permanently  tely  save  their  own  spiiity  uniea^  and  intelligence,  the  Whigs 
Ittve,  within  the  last  seven,  years,  unceasingly  and,  we  tniat»  effectuaUy  taught;  while  they  have  laboured 
at  the  same  time,  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  peaceful  and  gradual  but  radical  Befonn.  .  Revolution .  has, 
therefore,  even  with  those  comfortable  persons  who,  profiting  by  abuses,  have  moat  cause  to  deprecate 
change,  come  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  question  of  time  and  chance,  which  concession  may  for  a  while 
^^y,  but  which  it  is  more  likely  some  accident  from  within  or  without  may  precipitate.  In  IreUnd, 
Revolation  was  delayed  by  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims ;  in  Great  Britain,  at  a  critical  period,  by 
tbe  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  But,  in  both  countries,  the  Utent  causes  of  Revolution  remain  in  their  original 
B^Kngth ;  and  while  those  causes  remain,  to  the  removal  of  which  Whig  and  Tory  governments  alike  offer 
obstruction,  there  can  be  no  permanent  security  : — There  ought  to  be  none.  All  history  concurs^  in  teaching  an- 
other important  lesion  i  samely,  that  nothing  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  People  ficom  their  self^elected  rulen^  aave 
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by  keeping  them  vaneuj ;  aeting  oontinnaUy  and  syBtomatioaUy  apon  their  adfiah  fears.    We  now  qpeak  of  nlen 
of  all  agefli  which,  as  a  dassi  offer  wonderfully  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

With  rerolution  in  the  distant  perspective,  either  combg  peacefully  through  the  fears  of  the  few,  or  riolieiitlj 
from  the  sense  of  injustice  which  already  animates  and  goads  on  the  nusses,  there  is,  in  apparently  nearer  prospect, 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  alone  can  lead  to  any  immediate  change  in  parties  worth  speculating  npoa 
It  may  be  the  hope  of  the  Whigs  that,  with  their  last  Parliament,  they  will  rot  away  piece-meal,  and,  stinkbg  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  men,  die  at  last  a  natural  death  at  the  latest  possible  hour  of  their  existence — ^three  or  four  jeut 
hence.  They  can  have  no  better  hope ;  and  even  this  protracted  and  miserable  existence  is  barely  poseibie ;  and 
as  we  make  no  question  but  that  they  *will,  in  their  hour  of  need,  attempt  to  play  the  old  game  of  delusion  OTer 
again,  under  some  new  name,  it  behoves  the  People  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  working  classes  cannot  be  deooTed. 
The  Chartists,  Radicals,  and  Corn-Law  Repealers,  who,  with  some  modifications,  include  nearly  the  wfaok 
of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community,  are  fully  upon  their  guard.  If  the  Tories  oppreased,  they  did  not  betrsj 
them ;  their  enmity  was  open  and  above  board.  The  Radicals  have  had  ample  experience  of  the  hollow  profes- 
sions of  the  Whigs  while  seeking  place,  and  the  Chartists,  of  their  tender  mercies  while  enjoying  it ;  and  all  the 
middle-class  electors,  who  breathe  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  official  patronage  and  vague  expectancy,  are  evi- 
dently inclining  to  moderate  Conservatism.  How  these  dispositions  leave  the  cause  of  Reform^  it  is  painful  to 
consider ;  but  it  must,  from  their  evident  tendencies,  and  many  of  their  declarations,  console  the  Whiga,  that  if 
they  be  annihilated  themselves  by  another  election,  the  Radicals  will  not  triumph  in  their  down&L  Tbeir 
destruction  as  a  power  in  the  Grovemment,  has  been  sealed  by  their  honest  Whig  associates,  themselvee  too  often 
weakly  consenting ;  and,  apart  from  the  most  despicable  and  selfish  of  party  purposes — the  counting  a  few  moR 
votes  merely  to  keep  themselves  in  place — we  fully  believe  that  the  weakening  or  extinction  of  the  Radirals  in  Par- 
liament is  much  more  gratifying  to  the  Whigs  than  to  the  Tories.  Towards  those  few  Liberal  Members, 
who,  on  one  or  two  recent  occasions,  left  Ministers  in  the  lurch,  not  so  much  from  public  principle^  as  from  r^srd 
to  their  own  reputation  as  gentlemen,  the  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  expressed  in  the  yells  and  execrations  of  their  sob- 
altems,  seems  as  rancorous  as  it  is  unbounded ;  the  more  rancorous,  that  Reformers  will  no  longer  believe  that  s 
vote  which  merely  serves  to  keep  in  Lord  John  Russell,  means  the  same  thing  with  one  given  in  sopport  of  the 
public  cause;  or  that  a  Liberal  Member,  who  fears  to  degrade  himself  on  every  oceasbn  at  the  hetk  of  the  Treasni}- 
bench,  is  a  traitor  to  Reform.  Even  poor,  ill-used,  honest  Mr  0*Connell,  who,  with  his  new  Repeal  agitation,  seems 
in  the  plight  of  the  lying  boy  in  the  fable,  who  bad  cried  wolf  so  often,  that  no  one  believed  when  the  wolf  really  ap- 
peared, has  for  the  time  ceased  the  Irish  shout  of  *<  More  power  to  them  I*'  Their  condition  would  be  leas  hoptket 
if  they  could  have  got  rid  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which,  such  as  it  is,  raised  them  into  office.  Under  the  former  order  ef 
things,  a  Ministry,  six  years  in  power,  having  the  Court,  to  which  they  had  been  so  uniformly  subservient,  hoBow  witk 
them,  and  diligently  plying  those  means  of  corruption  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  Commissions  and  Boards,  the 
Whigs  contrive  to  possess  more  largely,  and  to  employ  as  recklessly  as  ever  did  the  Tories,— might  have  looked, 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  general  election,  for  which  they  were  so  well  prepared.  But,  as  it  is,  having  escaped 
prompter  punishment,  they  must  suffer  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice ;  and,  like  the  presumptuous  Frankenstein,  become 
the  terrified  victims  of  the  monstrous  abortion*  which,  unlike  the  pseudo-philosopher,  they  had  power  to  improtv 
and  perfect,  but  would  not.  When  the  Whigs  are  driven  from  office,  annihilated  by  the  fiur.working  of  their  own 
Reform  Bill,  whether  will  their  scribes  attribute  their  destruction  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  measure  wliidb 
they  have  resisted  every  proposition  to  amend,  or  to  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  the  electors  for  the  individnak 
composing  the  Qovemment  ?  It  signifies  little  which  defence  is  chosen ;  since,  while  they  contrive  to  keep  ibek 
places,  and  a  hold  of  the  public  purse,  their  supporters  will  never  lack  argument. 

The  only  grotmd  of  consolation  which  sincere  Reformers  can  feel  in  looking  back  upon  this  most  sSdnoiof 
Session  of  the  Reform  Parliament,  is  the  frequent  betrayal  of  that  conscious  weakness  which,  in  qiite  of  the  de- 
clining and  dwindling  force  of  their  opponents,  makes  the  leaders  and  ablest  men  of  the  Tory  party  decline  oiBee. 
They  do  not  fear  the  Whigs — ^why  should  they? — ^bnt.they  do  fear  the  spirit  of  the  conntiy.  They  are  awe 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  play  the  double  game  of  the  perfidious  Whigs,  and  appear  to  serve  two  mas- 
ten,  even  if  they  were  capable  of  such  baseness.  They  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  tmekle  to  tho  Court,  and  eijols 
the  Radicals.  Being  in  principle  Conservative,  they  must  appear  so.  Although  willing  to  take  a  leaf  oat  of  ths 
book  of  their  Jesuitical  adversaries,  the  rashness  of  the  honest  bigots  of  their  party  would  render  triefceiy  is^os- 
sible. 

The  avoidance  of  office  by  the  Tories  is  thus  a  tacit  recognition  of  another  bet  for  whioii  we  faavo  eontnded 
for  years  past;  namely,  that,  under  open  Tory  sway,  a  Liberal  Opposition — ^the  last  hope  of  BefonBen, 
short  of  violent  change — ^must  recover  vitality,  and,  when  no  longer  pining  and  gasping  in  the 
of  corrupt  and  corrupting  Whiggery,  draw  to  strength. 


From  the  Stsam-Pmsb  of  Pstbr  Bbowk,  Printer,  19,  St  James*  S^[tiare. 
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The  Gth  volume  of  Mr  Tytler's  History,  from 
tbe  new  facts  first  brought  to  light  by  his  re> 
learches,  promised  so  much,  and  broke  off  so  cri- 
tically, that  his  readers  must,  we  imagine,  plead 
guilty  to  a  little  natural  impatience  for  the  con- 
dading  volumes.  He  had  just  entered  upon  what 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  most  interest- 
ing and  momentous  period  of  Scottish  history; 
that  which  records  the  conclusive  movements  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  the  successive  Regencies  which  took  place 
sfter  her  exile.  Mr  Tytler  has,  however, 
laid  a  task  upon  himself  which  can  neither  be 
hastily  nor  easily  accomplished.  Assuming  the 
first  duty  of  the  historian  to  be  impartially  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and,  so  fares  in- 
genuity may  detect  error,  or  sagacity  solve  doubts 
and  penetrate  obscurities,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
Mr  Tytler  must  necessarily  have  spent  more  than 
ordinary  time  and  pains  in  research. 

After  the  labours  of  Robertson,  Hume,  Scott, 
M'Crie,  and  a  host  of  inferior  historians  and 
ehroniclers,  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  remains 
to  be  brought  to  light  in  Scottish  history? 
The  old  materials  may  be  arranged  with  greater 
perspicuity;  but  what  of  value  can  now  be 
added  to  their  amount  ?"  A  few  years  since, 
*e  should  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce 
In  the  opinion  embodied  in  this  question  ;  though 
▼e  must  henceforth  consider  the  absolute 
amount  of  new  and  authentic  facts  which  he  has 
^cited  Mr  Tytler's  chief  merit  as  an  histo- 
nan.  This  superiority  he  has  attained  by  having, 
in  every  instance,  repaired  to  the  fountain-head : 
1>7  never  resting  contented  to  take  information 
at  second-hand;  and  by  patiently  availing  himself 
^f  whatever  slender  clue  incidentally  presented 
jtself  to  guide  his  investigation  of  the  perplex. 
^^  and  contradictions  of  the  national  annals. 
The  result  has  been  that  rich  reward  which 
ought  to  sUnmlate  every  after.gleaner  in  histo- 
rical fields  fanci«d  to  be  already  exhausted.  The 
Scottish  histories  of  Robertson  and  Sir  Walter 
-,  •  Hisiory  of  Scotland,  yol.  Tii7  fly  Patrick  Prater 
Tytler,  E«q.    October.   Pp.471.  Tai^  Edinburgh.  I 

no.  ixxxiL^VOL.  riu 


Scott— of  the  last  of  whom  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  he  scarcely  perused  one  original  MS.  while 
composing  his  work — may  be  justly  described  as 
masterly  compilations,  or  redactations  of  the 
printed  materials  already  existing  in  the  works 
of  Buchanan,  Knoz,  Keith,  the  Sadler  papers, 
&c.  &c.  In  these  authorities,  no  doubt,  the 
great  and  prominent  facts  of  Scottish  history 
were  to  be  found :  but  the  good  fortune  or 
sagacity  of  Mr  Tytler  in  falling  upon  the 
rich  mine  of  the  secret  correspondence  of 
the  principal  actors  and  busy  agents  in  the 
affairs  detailed,  and  his  perseverance  and  dili. 
gence  in  unearthing  these  treasures,  would  have 
given  him  a  manifest  advantage  over  all  his 
learned  and  eloquent  predecessors,  although  he 
had  been  the  merest  dry,  matter-of-fact  chroni« 
cler.  If  the  existence  of  this  series  of  secret 
correspondence  was  necessarily  unknown  to 
Robertson,  Hume,  and  Scott,  or  if  their  re- 
searches were  attended  with  no  satisfactory 
result,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  ;  though  their 
acquittal  from  the  charge  of  culpable  negligence 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  Mr  Tytler's  dis. 
coveries,  and,  consequently,  of  his  ampler  and 
more  satisfactory  narrative. 

Of  the  previous  eminent  historians  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  most  momentous  period  of 
her  annals,  we  may,  therefore,  say,  that  they 
related  the  story  of  those  times  at  second- 
hand, as  they  found  it  in  the  best  printed  au- 
thorities extant;  while  he  has  fortunately  the 
power  of  making  the  original  actora  speak  for 
themselves,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  in  the  very  words  of  those  dark, 
secret  communications  now  first  brought  to  light, 
after  a  sleep  of  three  hundred  years,  and  which 
we  find  many  of  the  writers  entreating  the  £ng. 
lish  minister,  Cecil,  and  their  other  correspond, 
ents,  to  destroy.  The  freshness  and  life-like 
air  which  these,  as  it  were,  viva  voce  communi- 
cations give  to  the  narrative,  is  new  in  Scottish 
history ;  and  events  that  are  already  known,  are, 
consequently,  often  placed  in  a  new  aspect. 

While  admitting  the  value  of  the  facts  which 
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Mr  Tytler  has  brought  to  lights  we  xnuBt^  how- 
ever, protest  against  some  of  his  conclusion s, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  drawn  from  insufficient 
premises.  This  holds  especially  in  the  case  of  John 
Knox  and  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Knox  he  not  only  states  to  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  intended  murder  of  Rizzio  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conspiracy,but  of  the  scheme  of  Eliza- 
beth to  get  rid  of  Mary  by  sending  her  buck  to 
Scotland  to  be  summarily  executed  by  the  Re- 
gent Mfir,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  King's  party^  lay  and  clerical. 
This  assumption  will  be  more  fitly  combated  in 
its  proper  place.  Generally,  we  are  bound  to 
premise,  Mr  Tytler  discovers  a  bins,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, an  unconscious  bias,  against  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Queen,  but  especially  against  Mur. 
ray  and  Knox.  This  is  betrayed  even  by  the 
occasional  excess  of  candour  and  indulgence 
which  he  discovers  in  reviewing  their  conduct ; 
as  if  he  felt  that  he  might  be  presumed  to 
have  judged  them  with  undue  severity^  and  hence 
desired  to  make  atonement^  and  plaoe  himself 
right  with  his  reader.  His  manifest  preposses- 
sion for  Mary  is  less  censurable,  since  tenderness 
for  the  unfortunate  princess  and  more  hapless 
woman,  does  not  blind  him  to  her  errors  and  her 
crimes.  Reluctant  to  condemn,  yet  unable  to 
exculpate ;  in  her  instance,  blinds  headlong,  in- 
fatuated passion,  and  strong  suspicion  of  the 
blackest  guilt  and  the  basest  duplicity,  are  treated 
with  a  tenderpess  which  is  never  extended  to 
Elizabeth.  It  is  not  easy,  if  at  all  possible,  for 
any  Scotsipan  to  write  or  think  with  entire  im* 
partiality  of  the  Queen  of  Soots ;  and  it  may  be, 
that,  in  every  generous  bosom,  crime  arising 
from  strong  though  irregular  passions ;  the  love 
that,  if  guilty,  is  yet  strung  as  death  ;  the  hate, 
not  causeless,  that  is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  are 
viewed  with  more  sympathy  than  crimes. that 
have  their  root  in  cold-blooded  calculating  policy. 
Mr  Tytler  has,  however,  been  so  far  from  sacri- 
4cing  truth  to  his  indulgence  for  Mary,  that 
some  of  his  discoveries  exhibit  her  infatuated 
devotion  to  Bothwelt  in  a  stronger  light  than  has 
been  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  This  is 
seen  in  her  attempt,  while  confined  at  Lochleven 
Castle,  to  renew  correspondence  with  him  through 
Robert  MelvU ;  and  in  various  minor  incidents. 
Uppn  this  servant  or  adherent  of  the  Queen,  it 
appears  to  us  that  Mr  Tytler  bears  somewhat 
hard.  To  many  readers,  Melvil's  apparent 
treachery  will  assume  the  character  of  fidelity  to 
his  country,  and  true  kindness  to  his  infatuated 
mistress;  whose  utter  ruin,  together  with  that  of 
her  son,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  he  foresaw  as  the  consequence  of  the 
ominous  marriage  which  he  was  dispatched  to 
the  Court  of  England  to  announce.  \Vliat  hoQ. 
est  or  loyal  r^sL^  (we  use  the  word  loyal  in  the  true 
imd  high  sepse)  could  hi^vQ  thought  th^t  Mary, 
blackened  with  guUt  which  rendered  her  odious 
to  the  natiop,  and  maddened  with  an  Infatuated 
pj^ssion,  was  longer  entitled  to  exercise  that 
sovereign  authority*  which  must  virtually  have 
been  ezeroieed  by  her  atrocious  partner  }    The 


ostensible  object  of  the  confederation  of  the 
nobles  against  Mary  and  Bothwell,  was  a  righteous 
object ;  Melvil  wished  it  success. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  new  facts 
elicited  by  Mr  Tytler,  is  the  unsuspected  treach- 
ery and  baseness  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  have 
hitherto  obtained  unquestioned  credit  for  their 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  Queen  Mary.  The  be- 
lief that^  in  her  worst  difficulties,  they  were  her 
stanch  and  almost  her  only  supporters,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  part  which  jealousy  of  the 
Regent  Murray  led  them  to  take  previous  to,  and 
after,  her  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Crown  had  been 
extorted  from  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  Eliza- 
beth, whose  tenacity  of  the  divine  right  of 
sovereign  princes  was  even  stronger  than  her 
dislike  of  her  beautiful  rival,  angrily,  and  for 
once  in  good  faith,  remonstrated  with  the  ron- 
federate  lords,  and  wrote  -to  the  leading  peraoni, 
that  ''  she  would  make  herself  a  party  against 
them  in  the  revenge  of  their  sovereign,  and  aa 
example  to  all  posterity ;"  and  commanded  htr 
ambassador,  Throkmorton,  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  traitorous  lords  ;  to  whom  the  Hamil- 
tons were  believed  to  be  fiercely  opposed,  and 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  with  all  her  crim«s 
upon  her  head.  If  any  new  fact  which  displays  the 
cowardice,  selfishness,  treachery,  and  henrtlesi 
rapacity,  of  a  body  of  hereditary  nobles,  during 
great  national  exigences,  could,  with  the  world'i 
old  experience,  be  longer  startling,  the  following 
passage  in  Mr  Tytler's  narrative  might  still  sur- 
prise :-— 

Throkmorton,  in  obedience  to  hit  mistren'scomBaadi, 
kept  aloof;  but  TulUbardia,  (be  comptraller,  and  krotkcr^ 
in-law  to  the  Eail  of  Mar,  one  of  the  inierim  RfeiKs, 
volunteered  a  visit ;  and  in  the  course  of  ronvenation  od 
the  late  eventi,  unveiled  a  icene  of  treacliery  apon  the 
pait  of  the  Hamiltoni,  who  had  hithano  enppoited  t^ 
queen,  which  filled  him  with  honor.  The  two  f^reat 
leaders  of  this  party  were  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andivv*! 
and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning ;  and  when  the  Eo^litb 
ambassador  remonstrated  upon  the  violence  of  the  rrctot 
proceedings,  and  threatened  the  lords  of  the  secret  conncil 
with  hostility  upon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  splannly 
assured  that  a  perseverance  in  such  a  coons  was  the  cer- 
tain way  to  shorten  Mary*s  life.  Within  the  last  fimy- 
eight  hours,  said  the  comptroller,  the  Archbishop  of  Si 
Andrew*s,  on  the  part  of  the  Hamiltons,  has  proposed  i» 
us  to  put  the  queen  to  death.  They  have  recwDaciided 
this  course  at  the  only  certain  method  of  reeonciliag  all 
parties  f  and  on  our  consenting  to  adopt  it,  they  are 
ready  to  join  us  to  a  man,  and  to  bring  Argile  and  Hoailf 
along  with  them. 

Throkmorton  at  first  expreseed  his  utter  diebelierthsi 
any  men  who  had  hitherto  borne  a  fair  chaimctar  ooaid 
be  guilty  of  such  atrocious  and  col4*bloQded  treachexy. 
He  argaed  also  on  the  point  of  expediency,  that  kor 
profit  might  be  made  of  the  queen *s  life  than  of  her 
death.  She  might  be  divorced  from  Bethwdl,  and  aftei- 
wards  marry  a  son  of  the  dukeV,  or  a  brother  of  Affiled 
To  this  TuUibardin*s  answer  was  rcaMrkable.  *Ml 
lord  ambassador,**  said  he,  **  these  matters  you  qmbI^  «( 
hare  been  in  question  amongst  them  :  but  now  they  •«< 
not  so  good  an  outgaii*  by  any  of  thoae  devioea  aa  br  <^ 
queen's  death.  For  she  being  taken  away,  tboT^cceoni 
but  the  little  king  betwixt  thco^  and  beine.f  whe  aey 

*  Outgait — outlet. 

t  The  Hamiltons  were  neansft  keln  to  the  crawn,  fiul- 
ing  Mary  aud  her  son«    MQme  here  means  the 
to  the  tbrens. 
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iifl.  They  loTe  not  tbi  qneeo,  and  they  know  the  hath 
DO  greal  fimey  t»  any  of  them,  and  they  fear  her  the 
moie,  becanee  ehe  ie  yoang  and  njay  have  many  child- 
ren, which  ie  the  thing  they  would  be  rid  of.'*  Throk- 
norton,  howerer,  pereerered  in  hie  incredulity ;  and  that 
nine  eyening  the  tecretary  Lethington  held  a  eecret  con- 
ferenoe  with  him,  in  which  he  aaenred  him  that  TuUi- 
terdin  had  stated  nothing  bnt  the  truth.  I  think  it  right, 
u  these  are  new  facts  in  this  part  of  our  history,  involr- 
ing  a  charge  of  unwonted  perfidy  even  in  this  age,  to 
{ive  ths  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  conyersation 
ia  ths  words  of  the  ambassador  to  Elizabeth. 

Mr  Tytler^  accordingly,  gives  the  conversation, 
for  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  his  work.  His  au- 
thoritjr  for  the  accusation  of  the  Hamiltons  is 
an  original  letter,  from  Throkmorton  to  £liza. 
beth,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  whose  archives 
he  has  mininaged  with  such  remarkable  results. 
— To  return  to  the  important  portion  of  Scottish 
history  contained  in  the  volume  before  us : — 

It  opens  with  the  political  difficulties  gather? 
log  around  Mary,  from  the  intrigues  of  £liza« 
beth  and  her  crafty  minister  among  the  ambi* 
tious,  restless^  and  discontented  Scottish  nobles ; 
ud  her  personal  sufferings  from  her  preci- 
pitate and  ill-starred  marriage  with  Darnley^ 
hardly  formed  when  bitterly  repented.  The 
fatal  consequences  of  that  teeming  mischief, 
an  ill-assorted  marriage,  were  certainly  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  union  of  Queen 
Mary  with  Darnley,  which  was  the  original 
sonrce  of  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  wo  that 
followed  her  life ;  and  from  which  no  inherent 
moral  quality,  no  energy  of  understanding,  or 
enlightened  religious  principle,  which  might 
have  saved  a  woman  of  better- regulated  mind, 
interposed  to  preserve  her.  To  this  unhappy 
marriage  is  to  be  attributed  the  defection  of 
Murray  and  his  party ;  or  that  "  rebellion" — to 
use  the  words  of  Mr  Tytler — which  £lisabetb. 
jealous  as  a  woman,  and  as  a  Queen  indignant  at 
the  pretensions  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, secretly  instigated. 

Mary,  by  her  popularity  and  her  spirit, 
had  apparently  triumphed  over  "  her  rebeJs ;" 
when  her  evil  genius,  Bothwell,  profiting  by  the 
disgrace  and  exile  of  Murray,  returned  from 
France  to  Scotland ;  though  it  was  not  until 
Rizzio  had  been  removed,  in  which  crime  he  was 
participant^  that  his  personal  influence  became 
predominant.  The  accession  of  this  bold  and 
powerful  chief  to  the  Queen's  faction,  naturally 
alarmed  tbe  Protestant  party  ;  and  a  represent- 
ation was  made  by  them  to  Elizabeth  of  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  which,  though  described  by 
Mr  Tytler  as  "  highly  coloured,"  he  admits  to 
bave  had  some  foundation.  The  foundation  was 
already  such  aSj  in  succeeding  times,  would  have 
placed  in  jeopardy,  if  it  had  not  forfeited,  the 
right  of  any  reigning  prince  to  the  throne. 

^The  cause,'*  said  they,  ''why  our  destmction  is 
■>^t,  is,  first  the  zeal  that  we  bear  to  the  maiutenance 
of  the  uroe  religion ;  and,  secondly,  the  care  that  we  have 
to  redress  ihe  freat  enormitief  lately  crept  into  the  pub- 
lic regimen  of  thle  miserable  commonwealth."  The  pa- 
triaony  of  the  erown  was  described  as  so  dilapidated, 
that  it  was  impeesible  the  common  expenses  could  be 
borne;  and  ibis  they  affirmed  had  led  to  the  persecution 
of  boaourable  men,  and  the  promotion  of  crafty  foreign- 


ers, chiefly  two  ItaUans,  David  Riccio  and  Francisco^ 
who,  with  other  unworthy  persons,  occupied  the  place  in 
eouncil  belonging  to  the  ancient  nobility.  As  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  he  was  hated,  they  said,  because  he  would 
not  support  Riccio  in  his  abuses;  whilst  a  stranger, 
(meaning  Darnley,)  the  subject  of  another  realm,  had  in- 
truded himself  into  the  state,  and  claimed  tbe  name  and 
authority  of  a  king,  without  their  consent,  against  all 
order  that  ever  was  used  in  this  realm ;  and  now,  be. 
cause  they  desirsd  redress  of  these  great  enormitiee,  they 
were  persecuted  as  traitors  end  enemies  to  the  common* 
wealth. 

Although  in  some  parts  exaggerated,  these  fears  and 
accusations  were  not  without  foundation.  Mary  had  un- 
doubtedly negotiated  with  the  Roman  See  for  an  advance 
of  money,  and  the  pope  had  transmitted  to  her  the  sum 
of  eight  thousand  crowns  in  a  vessel,  which,  being  wreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  England,  fell  a  prey  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  Enrl  of  Northumberland.* 

She  was  in  correspondence  also  with  Philip  II.,  who 
had  expressed  to  the  Cardinal  Pacheco,  the  papal  envoy, 
his  determination  to  assist  her  to  subdue  her  rebels^  main- 
tain the  catholic  faith,  and  vindicate  her  right  to  the 
English  throne.  Nor  did  the  Spanish  king  confine  him- 
self to  mere  promises.  He  had  sent  a  remittance  of 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Guzman  de  Silva,  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England,  with  orders  to  employ  it 
*<  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  address,  in  the  support  of 
the  Scottish  queen  and  her  husband.**'f-  It  was  true, 
also,  that  Mary  had  appointed  Hiccio  to  the  place  of 
French  Secretary. 


These  facts  extenuate  the  practices  of  the 
bel  lords,  although  we  should  consider  some  of 
their  zeal  for  "  pure  religion"  to  have  been  pre- 
tended* 

During  tbe  struggles  and  intrigues  of  tbe 
Queen's  party,  and  that  of  Murray  and  the  Pro- 
testant leaders,  and  her  mortification  from  the 
conduct  of  Darnley,  the  influence  of  Rizzio,  her 
Italian  secretary,  increased  90  rapidly,  that  Mur- 
ray, now  an  exile  in  England,  and,  in  conformity 
with  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  coldly  regarded  when 
no  longer  useful  for  her  purposes^  bent  bis  pride 
to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  new  favourite> 
whom  he  propitiated  by  a  present  of  jewels. 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that  Mary,  con- 
tinually intriguing  with  Rome  and  other  foreign 
powers,  became  a  party  to  the  diabolical  league, 
projected  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  for  the  extermination  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  Protestants,  which  finally  issued,  among 
other  horrors  scarcely  less  dark,  in  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew.  Mary  was  urged  to  become 
a  member  of  this  infernal  alliance,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  her  own  power,  menaced 
by  the  great  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  unfair, 
from  her  previous  policy,  to  infer  that  Mary,  in 
this  affair,  required  little  prompting.  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  Mr  Tytler  gently  hints,  *'  a 
trust- worthy  servant  being  a  prize  to  the  Queen," 
she  began  to  consult  Rizzio  in  affairs  of  secrecy 
and  moment. 


•  Keith,  p.  31& 

t  Gouzales  Apuntamientoe  para  la  Uistoria  del  Rey 
Felipe  11.,  p.  312,  published  in  vol.  yii«  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Madrid.  The  work  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  kind  and  respected  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  valuable  papen  and  refer* 
encssb  Mr  Howard  of  Corby  Castle* 
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The  itcp  was  an  impindent  one,  and  toon  attended  with 
the  wont  eflects.  It  rooied  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  a 
weak  and  snspiciooa  youth,  who  deemed  it  an  affront, 
that  a  stranger  of  low  origin  should  presume  to  interfeie 
in  state  ai&irs;  and  it  turned  Riccio*s  head,  who  hegan 
to  assume,  in  his  dress,  equipage,  and  estahlishment,  a 
Ibolish  state  totally  unsuited  to  his  rank. 

Rizzio,  who  was,  "  on  good  groonda,  siupected 
to  be  a  pensioner  of  Rome,"  and  who,  for  the 
moment,  was  all  in  all  with  the  Queen,  natur. 
ally  supported  the  views  of  the  Royal  combina. 
tion  with  all  his  arts  and  influence.  Most 
tenderly  does  Mr  Tytler  describe  the  conduct  of 
Mary  at  this  crisis. 

She  did  not  want  ad? isen  on  the  side  of  wisdom  and 
mercy.  Sir  James  MelTil,  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton,  one  of  her  most  powerful  friends  in  Eng- 
land, earnestly  implored  her  to  pardon  Murray  and  adopt 
a  conciliatory  course.  Mary  was  not  naturally  in- 
clined to  harsh  or  cruel  measures,  and  for  some  time  she 
TadUated  between  the  adoption  of  temperate  and  riolent 
counsels*  But  now  the  entreaties  of  her  uncle,  the  car- 
dinal, the  adrice  of  her  ambassador,  the  prejudices  of  her 
education,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Protestants,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  she  had  been  so  often  deceiyed,  all 
united  to  influence  her  decision,  and  oTermaster  her  bet- 
ter judgment.  In  an  evil  hour  she  signed  the  l«eague, 
and  determined  to  hurry  on  the  parliament  for  the  for- 
feiture of  the  rebels.  This  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  of  her  life;  and  it  proTed  the 
source  of  all  her  future  misfortunes.  She  united  herself 
to  a  bigoted  and  unprincipled  association,  which,  under 
the  mask  of  defending  the  truth,  offered  an  outrage  to 
the  plainest  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  She  imagined  her. 
self  a  supporter  of  the  Cathoiic  Chnrch,  when  she  was 
giving  her  sanction  to  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  Ro- 
manism ;  and  she  was  destined  to  reap  the  consequences 
of  such  a  step  in  all  their  protracted  bitterness. 

The  moment  the  qneen^s  resolution  was  known,  it 
blasted  the  hopes  of  Murray,  and  threw  him  and  all 
Mary's  enemies  upon  desperate  courses.  If  the  Estates 
were  allowed  to  meet^  the  consequence  to  them  was  ruin ; 
if  the  councillors  continued  unchanged,  and  Riccio*s  ad- 
vice was  followed,  it  was  certain  the  Estates  would  meet 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  murder  of  Rizzio  was  now  first  concerted 
by  Darnley  and  his  father^  Lennox^  from  motives 
of  personal  jealousy  and  displeasure  at  the  fa* 
vourite,  which  fell  opportunely  in  with  the  views 
of  the  Protestant  leaders.  In  the  first  ardour  of 
her  headlong  passion,  Mary  had  promised  Darnley 
the  Crown  Matrimonial;  a  promise  which  she 
declined  to  fulfil^  for  reasons  which  are  justified 
by  his  incapacity,  and  the  moral  defects  of  his 
character ;  but  which  he  imputed  to  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  minion ;  who  appears  to  have  been 
generally  believed,  at  the  tlme>  however  errone* 
ously,  the  paramour  of  the  Queen. 

While  Mr  Tytler  expresses  his  own  disbelief 
in  this  fact^  he  brings  forward^  for  the  first  time> 
proofs  of  it^  which  tend  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  general  statement  of  her  innocence  made  by 
Robertson ;  who,  among  other  arguments,  urges 
that  Randolph,  had  such  been  the  fact,  or  the 
current  belief  at  the  time,  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  communicated  it  to  Cecil  and  Elizabeth ; 
but,  so  far  from  this,  Randolph  was  silent :  and 
so  the  charge  must  be  false.  Now,  unfortunately, 
Mr  Tytler's  discoveries  completely  overset  this 
reasoning.  He  produces  two  remarkable  letters 
rom  Randolph  :  the  first  addressed  to  the  Earl 


of  Leicester  from  Edinburgh,  about  two  months 
before  Rizzio's  murder,  and  a  second,  which  estab. 
blishes  the  fact  that,not  only  the  *' rebel  lords,''bnt 
Elizabeth's  ministers  in  Scotland,  were  accessory 
to  the  plot  for  taking  off  Rinio,  bringing  back 
Murray,  and  efleeting  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  government.  But  the  important  letters 
which  Mr  Tytler  has  rescued  from  oblivion  will 
be  better  understood  in  their  bearing  on  Rob- 
ertson's argument  if  taken  as  embodied  in  the 
narrative  :»- 

It  became  necessary  for  Mary  to  diawbackfinoB  her  ftiat 
promise,  [to  Darnley.]  This  led  to  coldness,  to  reproach- 
es,  soon  to  an  absolute  estrangement ;  even  in  public  be 
treated  her  with  harshness ;  he  became  addicted  to  lowdli> 
eipation,  forsook  her  company,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies.  They  persuaded  him  that  Riecw 
was  the  sole  author  of  those  measures  which  had  deprifed 
him  of  his  due  share  in  the  govemmenL  Bnt  this  wu 
not  all,  Darnley  had  the  folly  to  become  the  dupe  of  s 
more  absurd  delusion.  He  became  jealous  of  the  Italian 
secretary;  he  believed  that  he  had  supplanted  him  in  the 
afiiections  of  the  queen  ;  he  wont  so  Ikr  as  to  aaaert  that 
he  had  dishonourad  his  bed,  and  in  a  luriona  state  ef 
mind  sent  his  cousin  George  Douglas  to  implore  Loni 
Ruthven,  in  whom  he  had  great  conftdenoe,  to  assist  him 
against  <<  the  villain  David.*'  Ruthven  waa  at  this  mo- 
ment confined  to  bed  by  a  dangerous  aickneas,  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  unfit  him  for  such  doapcratc 
projects.  He  was,  as  he  himself  informs  ns,  *  scarcely 
able  to  walk  twice  the  length  of  his  chamber  ;**  yet  be 
consented  to  engage  in  the  murder,  and  Darnley  wis 
sworn  to  keep  all  secret ;  but  Randolph,  the  English  mi- 
nister, having  become  acquainted  with  the  plot,  revealed 
it  to  Leicester  in  a  remarkable  letter  which  yes  renui» 
He  informed  him  that  the  king  and  his  father,  L.ciiimx, 
were  determined  to  murder  Ricdo ;  that  within  ten  dsyi 
the  deed  would  be  done;  that,  as  to  the  queen,  the  crowa 
would  be  torn  from  her  whose  dishonour  waa  discovered ; 
and  that  still  darker  designs  were  meditated  against  her 
person,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  commit  to  wriLiBf> 
From  his  letter,  which  is  very  long,  I  must  girt  this  im- 
portant passage.  **  I  know  now  for  certain,**  said  hr, 
<*  that  this  queen  repenteth  her  marriage ;  that  shehstdk 
him  (Darnley)  and  all  his  kin.  I  know  that  he  knov- 
eih  himseli;  that  he  hath  a  paruker  in  play  and  game 
with  him  ;  I  know  that  there  are  practices  in  hand,  osa- 
trived  between  the  ftther  and  son  to  come  by  the  cro«v 
against  her  will.  I  know  that  if  that  take  effect  which  ii 
intended,  David,  with  the  consent  of  the  kin^  aknll  hsn 
his  throat  cut  within  these  ten  days.  Many  things  frie- 
vouser  and  worse  than  these  are  brought  to  myean; 
yea,  of  things  intended  against  her  own  penon,  whid, 
because  I  think  bstter  to  keep  secret  than  write  to  Mr  Se- 
cretary, 1  speak  not  of  thembut  now|to  your  lordahip.*** 

Randolph  was,  soon  after  this,  banished  by 
Marj  to  Berwick,  as  she  was  convinced  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  Murray. 

Morton  now  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  plot, 
which  embraced  the  objects  we  have  specified, and 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and,  according  to  Mr  Tyt- 
ler^ obtained  the  consent  of  John  Knox  to  the  re* 
volution  to  be  accomplished  hj  means  so  foul.  The 
previous  conduct  of  the  Queen  disposed  many  in- 
dividuals to  second  the  views  of  Morton  who  might 
otherwisehave  shrunk  from  the  nefarious atteoapt. 

*  Randolph  to  the  Barl  of  Leicester,  Edinburgh,  ]>Kh 
February,  1565.6.  This  remarkable  lottery  wkuA  has 
never  been  published,  is  to  be  foand  in  the  Appendix  u 
a  privately  printed  and  anonymoas.work,  cetitlsd  **  Mait- 
land*s  Narrative,**  of  which  only  twenty  osfics  were 
printed.  The  book  was  politely  presented  to  ase  by  Mr 
Dawson  Turner,  in  whose  valoaUe  ColicctioB  of  MS& 
the  original  letter  is  preset ve4 
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The  eonaent  ftiid  ftMUtanee  of  the  leading;  Protestant 
beroni  was  soon  gained ;  and  to  nentralixe  any  opposl- 
tioa  on  tlie  park  of  their  ehief  ministers  was  not  found  a 
difficolt  matter.  They  were  in  the  deepest  alarm  at  this 
moment.  It  was  known  that  Mary  had  signed  the  Pop- 
hh  League;  it  was  heliered  that  Riccio  corresponded 
with  Rome ;  and  thef«  was  no  donht  that  some  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were 
in  preparation,  and  only  waited  for  the  parliament  to  he 
arricd  into  execution.  Haying  these  gloomy  prospects 
before  their  eyes,  Knox  and  Craig,  the  ministers  of  Bdin- 
buigh,  were  made  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy;  Bel- 
lenden,  the  justice  cleric,  Malcgill,  the  clerk  register,  the 
liirds  of  Bninston,  Calder,  and  Ormiston,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  that  party  were,  at  the  same  time,  admitted 
into  the  secreL  It  was  contended  hy  Morton,  thai  one 
only  way  remained  to  extirpate  the  Romish  faith,  and 
replace  religion  upon  a  secure  hasis ;  this  was,  to  hreak 
off  the  parliament,  hy  the  murder  of  Riccio,  to  imprison 
the  queen,  intrust  Damley  with  the  nominal  sorereignty, 
end  restore  the  Earl  of  Hurray  to  he  the  head  of  the 
goTtmment.  Desperate  as  were  these  designs,  the  Re- 
fonned  party  in  Scotland  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them. 
Their  horror  of  Idolatry,  the  name  they  bestowed  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  misled  their  judgment  and  har- 
dencd  their  feelings,  and  they  regarded  the  plot  as  the  act 
of  men  raised  up  by  God  for  the  destruction  of  an  accursed 
inperstition.  The  General  Fast,  which  always  secured 
tho  presence  of  a  formidable  and  numerous  band  of  par- 
tinnt,  was  near  approaching ;  and  as  the  murder  had 
been  fixed  for  the  week  in  March  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  summoned,  it  was  contrired  that  this 
religious  solemnity  should  be  held  in  the  capital  at  the 
ismetime.  This  secured  Morton  and  enabled  him  to 
work  with  greater  boldness.* 

Murray  next^  it  ii  alleged,  was  brought  to 
coQntenanee  a  conspiracy  to  accomplish  good  ends 
by  wicked  means ;  and  when  it  was  in  a  forward 
state,  Randolph,  still  in  Berwick,  wrote,  con- 
junctly with  the  £arl  of  Bedford,  Eliaabeth's 
lieutenant  in  the  north,  in  a  manner  which  far- 
ther demolishes  Robertson's  argument  for  the 
personal  parity  of  Mary— -which,  however,  Mr 
Ty tier  maintains,  and  in  all  probability  with  jus- 
tice, even  while  recording  this  new  testimony,  if 
Dot  of  her  guilt,  yet  of  the  current  rumours  and 
saspieions-* 

'*  The  matter  is  this.  Somewhat  we  are  sure  you  have 
heard  of  divers  discords  and  jarrers  between  this  queen 
and  her  husband,  partly  for  that  she  hath  refused  him 
the  crown  matrimonial,  partly  for  that  he  hath  assured 
Itoowledge  of  such  usage  of  herself,  as  altogether  is  in- 
tolerable to  be  borne,  which,  if  it  were  not  overwell 
known,  we  would  botli  be  very  loath  to  think  that  it 
could  be  true.  To  take  away  this  occasion  of  slander, 
he  is  himself  determined  to  be  at  the  apprehension  and 
execution  of  him,  whom  he  is  able  manifestly  to  charge 
with  the  crime,  and  to  have  done  him  the  most  dishonour 
that  can  be  to  any  man,  much  more  being  as  he  is.  We 
need  not  more  plainly  to  describe  the  person.  You  have 
heard  of  the  man  whom  we  mean  of.*' 

The  writers  of  this  letter  next  detail  the  ulte- 
rior objects  of  the  conspirators,  and  mention 
▼hen  these  *^  matters  are  to  be  performed,"  to 
which,  it  now,  for  the  first  time,  appears,  that 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  consenting,  as 
well  as,  according  to  Mr  Tytler,  Knox  and  Craig. 
As  we  can,  at  all  times,  more  heartily  share  in  Mr 


*  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  OA,  Mareh  8,  1565.  Newcastle, 
Murray  to  CeciL  See  also  MS.  Letter,  Su  P.  Off.  B.C. 
Bedford  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  March  8,  1666.  Also  MS. 
Letter,  St.  P.  OfL  Bedford  and  Randolph  to  Ijoicester 
and  Cecil,  Berwick,  Mansh  8, 1666. 


Tytler's  antipathy  to  Elisabeth  than  his  excess 
of  tenderness  for  Mary,  we  shall  quote  his  repre* 
hension  of  her  cold-blooded  policy;  and  this 
without  disapproving  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  conspirators  :— 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  attend  to  the  conduct  of  £liza« 
beth  at  this  crisis.  She  knew  all  that  was  about  to 
occur :  the  life  of  Riccio,  the  liberty^perhaps,  too,  the 
life^-^of  Mary  was  in  her  hands;  Murray  was  at  her 
court ;  the  conspirators  were  at  her  devotion ;  they  had 
given  the  fullest  information  to  Randolph,  that  he  might 
consult  the  queen :  she  might  have  imprisoned  Murray, 
discomfited  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  saved  the  life  of 
the  miserable  victim  who  was  marked  for  slaughter,  and 
preserved  Mary,  to  whom  she  professed  a  warm  attach- 
ment, from  captivity.  All  this  might  have  been  done  ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  even  in  these  dark 
times  it  would  have  been  done  by  a  monarch  acutely 
alive  to  the  common  feelings  of  huokanity.  But  Elixa- 
beth  adopted  a  very  different  course:  she  not  only  allowed 
Murray  to  leave  her  realm,  but  dismissed  him  with  marks 
of  the  highest  confidence  and  distinction ;  and  this  baron, 
when  ready  to  set  out  for  Scotland,  to  take  his  part  in 
those  dark  transactions  which  soon  after  followed,  sent 
his  secretary.  Wood,  to  acquaint  Cecil  with  the  most  se- 
cret intentions  of  the  conspirators. 

The  dark  tragedy  which  followed  is  here  pre« 
sented  more  graphically^^and  with  greater  ampli- 
tude of  detail,  than  in  any  previous  narrative.  It 
had  been  originally  intended  to  drag  Rizzio  from 
the  palace,  and  hang,  him  ignominiously ;  but, 
being  found  at  supper  in  the  Queen's  closet,  the 
catastrophe  passed  in  the  manner  which,  often 
and  often  as  it  has  been  related,  never  decays  in 
interest.  The  intriguing  Italian,  assassinated 
almost  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  is  thus  exalted  into  an 
object  of  dignity  and  interest,  who,  if  hung  up 
in  a  back  court,  had  been  speedily  forgotten. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  were  three  parties 
to  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio  :  Darnley,on 
personal  grounds;  the  rebel  lords  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  and,  lastly,  in  all  probability,  Bothwell, 
who  was  one  of  the  active  perpetrators ;  while 
Murray  and  John  Knox,  if  privy  to  the  design 
of  the  conspirators,  took  no  step  to  frustrate 
their  purpose,  but  were  passive  and  acquies- 
cent. Mr  Tytler  charges  Murray  with  being 
a  party  to  the  murder,  and  Elizabeth  as  being 
accessory  ;  and  strains  matters  hard  against 
Knox,  though  not  so  far  as  in  another  instance, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which,  we  make 
no  doubt,  will  lead  some  true-blue  Presbyterian 
to  buckle  on  his  armour  for  defence. 

The  Queen's  speedy  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  the  originator  of  the  horrible 
outrage,  and  the  falsehood  and  imbecility  which 
Darnley  displayed  throughout,  changed  her  cold- 
ness and  alienation  into  disgust  and  hatred,  and 
opened  her  heart  to  the  ready  reception  of  every 
violent  and  malignant  passion.  In  reviewing 
the  subsequent  transactions  up  to  Mary's  con- 
finement in  Lochleven  Castle,  even  Mr  Tytler 
IS  constrained  to  admit  that  the  force  of  moral 
evidence  bears  harder  against  her  than  all  the 
facts  allowed  or  alleged.  He  would  even  seem 
to  admit  that  the  famous  letters  and  sonnets 
found  in  the  silver  coffer,  said  to  have  been 
addressed  by  her  to  Bothwell^  and  which  have 
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so  long  formed  the  subject  of  learned  <Jontro- 
versy,  are  genuine.  He  says,  of  her  reply  to  the 
accusation,  long  after  Mary  had  been  a  prisoner 
in  £ngland :'— 

//  is  teorthy  of  note,  that  U  contained  no  auertUm.  as 
to  the  forgery  or  interpoiati&n  of  these  tetters,  now,  as  it 
appears,  oommunieated  to  her  for  (he  first  time-  It 
simply  requested  him  to  use  his  ejfbrU  to  stay  the  rigor- 
ous  accusations  f^  Murray,  to  labour  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  her  favour,  and  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
Bishop  of  Boss,* 

Again,  at  page  «6T,  Mr  Tytler  remarks  of  these 
letters : — 

It  matt  haye  •tnick  the  reader,  that  whenerer,  by 
means  of  the  private  letten  which  have  been  preserved, 
wt  get  behind  the  scenes  and  are  admitted  to  Mary's 
secret  consultations  with  her  commissioners,  or  to  their 
own  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  cause,  we  meet  with 
no  assertion  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  difficult  to  reconcile  her  agreement  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  suppress  ali  inquiry,  a  measure  only  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  Norfolk,  with  her  absolute 
innocence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  circum. 
stances,  especially  occurring  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
conferences,  which  tell  strongly  in  her  favour.  The 
urgency  with  which  from  first  to  last  she  solicited  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Blicabeth,  and  promised  if  it  were 
granted  to  go  into  her  defence ;  the  public  and  oft-ro- 
peated  assertion  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters,  and  the  offer 
to  prove  that,  if  copies  were  furnished  to  her  commission- 
ers ;  Elizabeth's  evasion  of  this  request ;  her  entire  sup* 
preMion  of  these  suspicious  documents  ;  their  subsequent 
disappearance;  and  the  schemes  of  Norfolk  for  a  mar- 
riage with  Mary: — these  are  all  cirtumstances  which 
seem  to  me  exceedingly  iri*econcileable  with  her  being 
directly  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Upon  the 
whole^  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy,  we  are  really  not  in  possession  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  enable  any  impartial  inquirer  to  come  to  an 
absolute  decision.  1  have  already  pointed  out,  as  the 
circumstances  occurred,  such  moral  evidence  against  the 
queen  as  arose  out  of  her  conduct  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage  with  BothwelU  The  discussions  at  York 
and  Westminster  do  not  materially  affect  this  evidence 
either  one  way  or  the  other ;  and,  so  far  as  we  judge  of 
these  conferences  by  themselves,  they  leave  the  mind 
under  the  unsatisfying  and  painful  impression  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  throughout  the  whole  in- 
vestigation, was  that  of  a  person  neither  directly  guilty, 
nor  yet  wholly  innocent. 

If  Mr  Tytler  means  that  Mary  did  not,  with 
her  own  hands,  strangle  her  wretched  husband— 
strangulation,  from  the  new  facts  brought  to 
light,  appearing  to  have  been  the  manner  of 
Darnley's  death — that  she  did  not  fire  the  train 
which  was  laid  by  the  emissaries  of  Bothwell^* 
that  she  did  not  elope  to  her  ravisher,  but  only 
met  him  by  concert — she  may  be  understood  to 
he  not  '^  directly  guilty,"  though  they  must  be 
nice  casuists  that,  in  a  coolly  premeditated  mur* 
der,  can  apportion  the  degrees  of  guilt. 

Like  the  assassination  of  Rizeio,  the  fouler 
murder  of  Darnley,  the  extraordinary  sensation 
which  it  produced,  and  the  scenes  which  followed, 
assume- comparatively  a  novel  aspect  in  this  hie* 
tory,  from  Mr  Tytler  availing  himself  of  original 
papers,  and  employing,  in  many  instances,  the 
yery  language  of  the  actors  and  contemporary 
chroniclers  of  the  events. 

Though  the  address  and  exquisite  dissimulation 
which   Mary  could  so  well  practise,  and  which 

*  jMurdin,  pp.  53,  3. 


Mr  Tytler  almost  uniformly  describes  by  the 
gentle  phrase,  '' fascination  of  manner,"  lured 
back  the  wretched  Damley,  he  seems,  from  the 
period  of  Rizsio's  murder,  to  have  entertained  a 
▼ague  presentiment,  or  instinctive  feeling,  that  his 
position  was  insecure  and  his  life  in  peril ;  and 
this  from  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  towards  him. 
Mr  Tytler  affixes  fresh  suspicion  upon  Mary, 
from  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  a  myste- 
rious intrigue  regarding  an  Italian  named  Lutyni, 
into  which  we  cannot  enter,  but  which,  he  re. 
marks,  connects  itself  with  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Darnley.  It  is  enough  that  this 
Italian,  in  violent  apprehension  for  his  life,  was 
rejoiced  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  France,  but 
had  only  reached  Berwick,  when  he  was  urgently 
recalled  by  the  Queen,  under  the  false  aecusatien 
of  being  a  thief,  and  of  having  absconded  with 
money.  Of  this  affair,  the  outline  of  which  we 
have  hinted^  Mr  Tytler  remarks  :^ 

When  it  is  considered  that  at  this  moment  Bothwell, 
Lethiogton,  and  their  accomplices,  had  resolved  on  the 
king*s  death — when  we  recollect  the  conference  at  Craig, 
miliar,  in  which  they  had  hinted  their  intentions  to  the 
queen,  and  had  been  commanded  by  her  to  do  nothing 
that  would  touch  her  honour — when  we  know  that  Both- 
well  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  favour  with 
Mary  was  the  custodiar  also  of  the  written  bond  for  the 
murder  of  Darnley;  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  presnmp. 
tion  that  Joseph  Riccio,  who  must  have  hated  the  kin^, 
as  the  principal  assassin  of  his  brother,  had  joined  the 
plot,  that  his  terrors  arose  out  of  his  having  revealed  te 
Lutyni  the  conspiracy  for  Damley*s  munler,  and  that 
the  i^ueen  suspecting  it,  had  resolved  to  secure  his  per* 
son. 

We  may  here  inquire,  what  must  BothtreH 
and  Lethington  have  surmised  of  the  real  state  ef 
the  Queen's  mind  towards  her  husband,  when  they 
presumed  to  hint  at  his  murder  as  an  event 
which  must  promote  her  happiness  ? 

The  apprehensions  of  Darnley  from  the  Qoeea 
and  her  adherents,  the  presentiment  by  which  b« 
was  haunted  until  it  seemed  to  become  a  morbid 
feeling,  were,  however  weak  his  intellect  and  way* 
ward  his  temper,  proved  by  the  event  to  have 
been  a  reasonable  dread.  When  that  foul  con- 
spiracy was  consolidated  and  ripe  in  which  Marr 
is  80  strongly  implicated,  she,  as  is  well  knovn, 
set  off  on  a  visit  to  Darnley,  at  Glasgow,  whers 
he  lay  confined  with  the  small-pox. 

Darnley  had  recently  heard  from  one  of  his  servants,  tbil 
Mary  had  spoken  of  him  with  much  severity,  and  her  visit 
therefore  took  him  by  surprise.  Under  this  feeling  the  lusf 
sent  Crawford,  one  of  his  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  qaew 
with  a  message,  excusing  himself  for  not  waiting  apoa 
her  in  person.  He  was  still  infirm,  he  said,  and  did  m( 
presume  to  come  to  her  until  he  knew  her  wishes,  as4 
was  assured  of  the  removal  of  her  displeasure.  To  this 
Mary  briefly  replied,  that  there  was  no  nedidiie  agaiait 
fear ;  and  passing  forward  to  Glasgow,  canw  into  Osia* 
ley*s  bedchamber,  when,  after  greeting,  and  some  iodi^ 
ferent  talk,  the  subjects  which  had  estranged  them  iroa 
each  other  were  introduced.  Darnley  professed  a  drep 
repentance  for  his  errors,  pleaded  his  youth,  and  the  fev 
friends  he  now  had,  and  declared  to  her  his  analteraMt 
affection.  Mary  reminded  him  of  his  oomplaintt  sd^ 
suspicions,  spoke  against  his  foolish  plan  of  leaving  tke 
kingdom,  and  recalled  to  his  mind  the  *■  purpoae  of  Hie» 
gate,**  a  name  given  to  a  plot  which  Darnley  aflirm<d 
he  had  discovered,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  to  be  the 
victim.     The  queen  demanded  who  was  his  intemer. 
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He  replied  tbe  Laird  of  Mioto,  who  had  told  him  that  a 
letter  was  preeented  to  her  ia  Craifmillar,  made  by  her 
owB  deriee,  and  subscribed  by  oeruia  others  who  deeired 
bertosign  it,  which  she  ivfused.  Damlef  then  added, 
that  he  would  nerer  think  that  shO)  who  was  his  own 
proper  flesh,  would  do  him  any  hurt,  and  if  any  others 
•boold  do  it,  they  should  buy  it  dear,  unless  they  took 
bim  sleeping.  He  obserred,  however,  that  he  suspected 
non^  and  only  entreated  her  to  bear  him  company,  and^ 
not  as  she  was  wont,  to  withdraw  herself  from  him. 
Mary  then  told  him  that,  as  he  was  itill  little  able  to  trarel 
she  had  brought  a  litter  with  her  to  carry  him  to  Craig- 
millar,  and  be  declared  his  readiness  to  accompany  her, 
if  Bhe  would  consent  that  they  should  again  lire  together 
at  bed  and  board.  She  promised  it  should  be  as  he  had 
tpoken,  and  gare  him  her  hand,  but  added,  that  before 
thii,  he  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  his  sickness, 
which  she  trusted  he  shortly  would  be,  as  she  intended 
to  giro  him  the  bath  at  Craigmlllar.  The  queen  also 
requested  him  to  conceal  the  promises  which  had  now 
passed  between  them,  as  the  suddenness  of  their  agree* 
ment  might  giTe  umbrage  to  some  of  the  lords ;  to  which 
be  replied,  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
mislike  it. 

When  Mary  left  him,  Damley  called  Crawford  to 
him,  and  informing  him  fiiUy  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
the  interriew,  bade  him  communicate  it  to  his  father, 
the  Barl  of  Lennox.  He  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  queen's  taking  him  to  Craigmillar  ?  She 
treats  your  majesty,  said  Crawford,  too  like  a  prisoner. 
Why  should  you  not  be  taken  to  one  of  your  own  houses 
in  Edinburgh  ?  It  struck  me  much  the  same  way,  an- 
iwered  Damley,  and  I  hare  fears  enough ;  but  may  God 
jud^e  between  us,  I  have  her  promise  only  to  trust  to ; 
bat  I  hare  put  myself  in  her  hateds,  and  I  shall  go  with 
ber,  though  she  should  murder  me.  It  is  from  Craw- 
fsrd*B  evidence,  taken  on  oath,  which  was  afterwards 
produced,  and  still  exists,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  that  we 
learn  these  minute  particulars,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
discover  any  suiBcieat  ground  to  doubt  its  truth. 

We  fear  that,  though  all  in  honour,  and  with 
evident  reluctance,  Mr  Tytler  has  done  mure  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  than 
ever  his  renerable  grandfather  gallantly  accom- 
plished in  her  defence.  The  narrative  pro- 
ceeds :-^ 

Soon  after  this  Interview,  the  Queen  carried  her  hus- 
band, by  slow  journeys,  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  January.  Ic  had 
bffu  at  first  Intended,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Damlsy 
sboald  hare  taken  up  bia  residence  at  Craigmillar;  hot 
this  purpose  was  changed,  and  as  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
was  judged,  from  its  low  situation,  to  be  unhealthy,  and 
little  fitted  for  an  invalid,  the  king  was  brought  to  a 
niborb  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  a  more  remote  and  airy 
tite,  occupied  by  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cbastelherault,  and  other  buildings  and  gardens.  On 
their  arrival  here,  the  royal  attendants  Were  about  to 
proceed  to  the  duke*s  lodging,  as  it  was  called ;  but,  on 
alighting,  Mary  informed  them  that  the  king^s  apart- 
ments were  to  be  in  an  adjoining  house,  which  stood  be- 
side the  town  wall,  not  far  from  a  ruinous  Dominican 
Monastery,  called  the  Black  Friars*.  To  this  pl«ce  she 
led  Damley,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  rude- 
ness of  the  domestic  accommodations  of  these  times.  It 
eppears  to  have  been  an  insecure  and  confined  mansion. 
Its  proprietor  was  Robert  Balfour,  a  brother  of  that  Sir 
James  Balfour  whom  we  have  already  known  as  the 
deviser  of  the  bond  for  the  murder,  which  was  drawn  up 
et  Craigmillar,  and  then  a  dependant  of  Bothweirs.  This 
Ctrl,  whose  Influence  was  now  nearly  supreme  at  court, 
had  recently  returned  from  Liddesdale^  and  when  he 
tiBdsntood  that  Mary  and  the  king  were  on  their  road 
from  Glasgow,  he  met  them  with  his  attendants  a  short 
way  from  the  capital)  and  aeoompanied  the  party  to  the 
Kitk  of  Field. 

Mr  Tytler  draws  the  strained,  if  not  positively 


unfair,  inference,  that  it  wta  impostible  Mnnraf 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  conspira- 
tors, but  that  his  superior  sagacity,  not  his  moral 
integrity,  kept  him  aloof  from  participating  in 
it. 

A  week  had  now  been  passed  by  Mary  in  the 
den  into  which  she  had  lured  her  miserable  and 
ever.suspicious  victim.  No  more  time  was  to 
be  lost ;  and  so  blind  a  thing  is  guilt,  that  she 
must  have  believed  sufficient  homage  had  been 
paid  by  hypocrisy  to  virtue,  to  exempt  her  from 
all  doubt  or  question  in  her  husband's  murder* 
Mr  Tytler  must  pardon  this  language :  we  ask 
fur  no  terms  more  severe  than  his  own  in  which 
to  describe  the  catastrophe.  Public  suspicion 
might  now  be  presumed  to  be  lulled,  and  the 
period  of  action  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

At  this  moment,  the  reconciliation  between  the  queen 
and  her  husband  seemed  to  be  complete.  She  assiduously 
superintended  every  little  detail  which  could  add  to  his 
comfort.  She  treated  him,  not  only  with  attention,  but 
tenderness,  passed  much  of  the  day  in  liis  society,  and 
had  a  chamber  prepared  for  heiself  immediately  below 
his,  where  she  slept.  The  king  was  partially  reassured 
by  these  marks  of  affection.  He  knew  that  plots  had 
been  entertained  against  his  life,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
suspected  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  his  enemies.  Yet  he 
tmsted  to  the  promises  of  the  queen,  and,  no  doubt,  be- 
lieved that  if  she  remained  bciiide  him,  they  would  find 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  their  cruel  purpose.  But 
when  he  indulged  these  hopes,  the  miserable  prince  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.    ........ 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  Bastian,  a  foreigner 
belonging  to  the  household  nf  the  queen,  was  to  be  mar. 
ried  at  Holyrood.  The  bride  was  one  of  her  favourite 
women,  and  Mary,  to  honour  their  union,  had  promised 
them  a  masque.  The  greatest  part  of  that  day  she 
paused  with  the  king.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and  she  declared  her  intention  of  re- 
maining all  night  at  th^  Kirk  of  Field.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  when  Damley  and  the  Queen  were  engaged  in 
conversation,  that  Hayof  Tallo,  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  and 
other  ruffians  whom  Bothwell  had  hired  for  the  purpose, 
secretly  entered  the  chamber  which  was  under  the  king*s, 
and  deposited  on  the  fioor  a  large  quantity  of  gunpoivder 
in  bags.  They  then  laid  a  train,  which  was  connected 
with  a  "  lut^t,"  or  slow  match,  and  placed  everything  In 
readiness  for  its  being  lighted.  Some  of  them  now  hur- 
ried away,  but  two  of  the  conspirators  remained  on  the 
watch ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mary,  who  still  sat  with 
her  husband  In  the  upper-chamber,  recollected  her  pro- 
mise of  giving  the  masque  at  Bastian^s  wedding,  and 
taking  farewell  of  Damley,  embraced  him  and  lelt  the 
home  with  her  suite. 

Soon  after,  the  king  retired  to  bis  bed-chamber.  Since 
his  Illness  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  great  change  In 
him.  He  had  become  more  thoughtful,  and  thought 
had  brought  with  it  repentance  of  his  former  courses. 
He  lamented  there  went  few  near  him  whom  he  coald 
trust,  and  at  times  he  would  say  that  he  knew  he  should 
be  slain,  complaining  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with ;  but 
from  these  sorrows  be  had  sought  reftige  in  religion,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  on  this  night,  his  last  in  this  world, 
he  had  repeated  the  55th  Fsalm,  which  be  would  often 
read  and  sing.  After  his  devotion,  he  went  to  bed  and 
fell  asleep ;  Taylor,  his  page,  being  beside  him  In  the 
same  apartment.  This  was  the  moment  seised  by  the 
murderers,  who  still  lurked  in  the  lower  room,  to  com- 
plete their  dreadful  purpose ;  hut  the  miserable  victim 
was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  their  falselceys  in  the  lock 
of  his  apartment,  and,  rushing  down  In  his  shirt  and 
pelisse,  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape^  but  he  was  inter- 
cepted and  strangled,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  his  cries 
for  mercy  being  heard  by  some  women  in  the  nearest 
house  ;  the  page  was  also  strangled,  and  their  bodies  car. 
ried  into  a  small  orchard,  without  the  garden  wally 
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wbere  ihtj  were  fotmdi  the  kin^  in  hie  Bhirt  only,  and 
the  peluw  by  hie  side.  Amid  the  conflicting  etoriet  of 
the  ruflSani  who  were  executed,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  whole  truth.  But  no  doubt  rests  on  the  part  acted 
by  Bothwell,  the  arch-conspirator.  He  had  quitted  the 
Mng*B  apartments  with  the  queen,  and  joined  the  festiyi- 
ties  in  the  palace,  from  which,  about  midnight,  he  stole 
away,  changed  his  rich*dre8s,  and  rejoined  the  murderers 
who  waited  for  him  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.  His  arrival 
was  the  signal  to  complete  their  purpose ;  the  match  was 
lighted,  but  burned  too  slow  for  their  breathless  impn- 
tience,  and  they  were  stealing  forward  to  examine  it, 
when  it  took  effect.  A  loud  noise,  like  the  bursting  of  a 
thnnder-cloud,  awoke  the  sleeping  city ;  the  king's  houra 
was  torn  in  pieces  and  cast  into  the  air,  and  the  assas- 
sins,  hurrying  from  the  spot,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
regained  the  palace.  Here  Bothwell  had  scarcely  un. 
dreesed  and  gone  to  bed,  when  the  cry  arose  in  the  city 
(hat  the  Kirk  of  Field  had  been  blown  up  and  the  king 
murdered.  The  news  flew  quickly  to  Holyrood,  and  a 
servant,  rushing  into  his  chamber,  imparted  the  dreadful 
tidings.  He  started  up  in  well-feigned  astonishment, 
and  shouted  <*  Treason  !**  He  was  joined  next  moment 
by  Huntly,  a  brother  conspirator,  and  immediately  these 
two  noblemen,  with  others  belonging  to  the  court, 
entered  the  queen*s  apartmeuts.  fWhen  Mary  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  her  husband,  she 
was  horror-struck,  shut  herself  up  in  her  bed-chamber, 
snd  seemed  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

The  farce  was  kept  up;  and  when^axnontb  after- 
wards, Killigrew  arrived  with  a  letter  of  con. 
dolence  and  advice  from  Elizabeth,  he  was 
thus  received  :— 

On  his  arrtval,  after  dining  with  Bothwell,  Morton,  Le- 
thington,  and  Argile,  (all  of  them,  as  was  afiewards  prov- 
ed, participant  in  this  cruel  deed,)  he  was  admitted  to  the 
queen.  To  see  her  face  was  impossible,  for  the  chamber 
was  dark,  but,  by  her  voice  and  manner,  she  seemed  in 
profound  grief;  and  not  only  assured  the  envoy  of  her 
desire  to  satisfy  the  Queen  of  England's  wishes  regarding 
the  treaty  of  Leith  and  the  matters  of  the  borders,  but 
promised  him  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  should  be  brought 
to  a  public  triaL* 

During  his  stay  in  the  capital,  which  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  Kyllygrew  found  the  people  clamorous  for  inquiry 
into  the  assassination,  which  they  regarded  as  a  shame 
to  the  whole  nation,  whilst  the  preachers  solemnly  ex- 
horted all  men  to  prayer  and  repentance,  and  in  their 
pulpits  appealed  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  **  to  re- 
veal and  revenge."-f  Scarce,  however,  had  this  envoy 
departed,  when  the  queen  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
good  resolutions,  and,  infatuated  in  her  predilection  for 
Bothwell,  admitted  him  to  greater  power  and  favour  than 
ever.  The  Earl  of  Mar  was  induced  to  give  up  the  Cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  given  to  Bothwell.  Mor- 
ton, after  a  secret  and  midnight  interview  with  his  royal 
mistresi,  received  the  Gastle  of  Tantallon  and  other  lands 
which  be  had  forfeited  by  his  rebellion,  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  in  return  for  this,  his  whole  power  and  in- 
terest were  assured  to  Bothwell.  The  Castle  of  Black. 
ness,  the  Inch,  and  the  Superiority  of  Leith,  were  con- 
ferred on  the  same  favourite,  and  so  completely  did  he 
role  every  thing  at  court,  that  Murray,  although  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  keep  on  friendly  terms,  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  inferior  part  he  nowacted,  and  requested 
permission  to  leave  the  kingdom.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions^  it  was  observed 
that  the  queen  was  wretched.    She  attended  a  solemn 


*  M&  letter,  St.  P.  Off.  Kyllygrew  to  Cecil,  8th 
March,  1566-7*  Also  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  OtL  B.  C.  30th 
March,  1667.    Drury  to  Cecil.  Berwick. 

+  MS.  Utter,  St.  P.  Off.  Kyllygrew  to  Cecil,  ut  supra. 

i  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  Off.  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  17th 
March,  1666-7.  Same  to  same,  14th  March,  1666-7. 
B.C  Same  to  same,  EC.  21st  March,  1666-7.  Same 
to  same,  29th  and  30th  March,  1667.  B.C.  See  also 
MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  Oft    Drury  to  Cecil,  4th  AprU,  1667. 


dirge  for  the  soul  of  her  hueband ;  and  they  who 
near  her  on  this  occasion,  remarked  a  melancholy  change 
from  her  former  health  and  beauty.  Nor  wen  thm 
feelings  likely  to  be  soothed  by  the  letteia  which  ehe  now 
received  from  France,  in  which  the  queen  mother,  and 
the  cardinal,  her  uncle,  addressed  her  with  bitter  ra- 
proaches,  and  declared  that,  if  ahe  failed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  king,  their  ooosin,  and  to  dear  hcfarif  fesm 
the  impotationa  brought  against  her«  they  would  net 
only  consider  her  as  utterly  disgraced,  but  beoonse  her 
enemies  * 

Into  that  mock  trial  we  shall  not  enter, nor  can 
We  notice  some  of  the  small  but  significant  facts 
now  first  brought  to  lights  which  elucidate  the 
fearfully  agitated,  and,  finally,  the  indignant 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  probable  guilt  of 
the  Queen.  The  placards  secretly  posted  up, 
the  midnight  voicesheard  in  the  street^  denounc- 
ing Bothwell  and  his  creatures  as  the  murderers, 
and  the  voice  of  blood  crjdng  from  the  ground, 
failed  to  appal  the  Queen.  **  Bothwell  continued 
in  high  favour,  and  enjoyed  the  most  familiar 
intercourse  with  Mary/'  who  took  no  steps  to  dis- 
cover the  murderers,  though  she  must  have 
become  seriously  alarmed,  when  Bishop  Beaton* 
her  ambassador  in  France,  wroteher  a  high-toned 
letter  of  remonstrance ;  and  when  her  relatives 
in  France  expressed  strong  reprehenaion  and 
abhorrence  of  the  murder,  and  loaded  her  with 
bitter  reproaches.  In  reference  to  the  mock 
trial  of  Bothwell,  into  which  she  was  at  last 
forced,  Mr  Tytler  remarks  :^ 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mary*s  advocates,  that  ahe  wss 
a  paasiTe  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  factioB,  and 
could  not,  even  if  willing,  have  insisted  oa  a  fair  trisl. 
But,  however  anxious  to  lean  to  every  preBnmpcion  in 
favour  of  innocence,  I  have  discovered  no  prools  of  this 
servitude,  and  such  imbecility  appears  to  me  ineanaistflit 
with  the  vigour,  decision,  and  courage,  which  ware  strik* 
ing  features  in  her  character.  The  aequittal,  altkongh 
countenanced  by  the  nobles,  waa  loudly  reprobated  by 
the  common  people ;  and  as  rumoun  began  to  riae  of  a 
divorce  between  Bothwell  and  his  eountcas,  a  nster  ef 
Huntly,  their  indignation  and  disgust  were  strqngly  ex- 
pressed. Kven  in  the  public  streets^  and  in  the  ^neea^ 
presence,  these  feelinga  betrayed  tbenselvea,  and  the 
market  women,  as  Mary  passed,  would  cry  ovt,  ^  Ged 
preserve  your  graces  if  you  are  sacklcsrl*  of  the  kingli 
death." 

We  find  here  a  much  clearer,  fuller,  and 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
powerful  confederacy  against  Mary  and  Both- 
well,  which*  was  now  forming,  than  in  any  pre- 
vious history.  It  is  taken  in  substance  from  the 
letters  addressed  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford.  They  (the  oonfederatet) 
justly 

Believed  that  he  who  had  murdered  the  fttkcr  wsaU 
have  little  scruple  in  removing  the  son;  they  wvs 
aware  of  the  infsmous  bond  for  the  qneen'a  maniafi^ 
some  of  them  indeed  had  signed  it,  and  they  awetted  that 
the  unhappy  princess,  who  should  have  watched  ever  the 
preservation  of  her  child,  was  no  longer  mistress  ef  her 

own  actions. ••••. 

Grange  enlarged  on  the  imminent  danger  of  the  princ^ 
and  pn^icted  Mary*s  speedy  maniafa  to  BaUwiO,  «f 
whom,  he  added,  she  had  beeome  so  shaauleHiy  e»> 
amoured,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  ny,  «  she  out!  not 
to  lose  France,  England,  and  her  own  coontry,  fat 


*  Drnry's  Letter  to  Cedl.    MS.  Litter,  St.  P.  OC 
March  29th,  1667.  B.C. 
*f  Innocent. 
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tnd  fKy»  go  with  Mm  to  the  world's  end  in  »  white 
petticoat  hefore  ihe  iMTe  him.'*  He  ooncloded  hit  letter 
in  thne  terere  words,  •*  WhateTcr  if  nnhonest  reigns 
proenllf  in  our  court;  God  delirer  them  from  their 

eril." 

This  letter  from  Grange  was  lOon  after  followed  hj  a 
BtillmorerMnarlcableanonymonsconunanication.  Whilst 
Marr  and  Bothwell  believed  their  secret  plans  were  safe, 
their  confidential  agenu  had  betrayed  them  to  this  in. 
fonncr,  by  whom  instant  intelligence  wai  sent  to  Eng- 
land,  that  the  Countess  of  Bothwsll,  Hantly*s  sister,  was 
about  to  divorce  the  earl;  and  that  the  qaeeo  had  pro- 
j«ctad  wilh  her  favourite,  that  seizure  of  her  perwn,  in 
which  ahe  was  to  be  carried  with  a  show  of  violence  to 
Dunbar.  The  letter,  which  was  probably  addressed  to 
Cedl,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

•(  This  is  to  advertise  yon,  that  the  Earl  BothwelFs 
wife  is  going  to  part  with  her  husband;  and  a  great  part 
of  our  lords  have  subicribed  the  marriage  between  the 
qoeen  and  him.  The  queen  rode  to  Stirling  this  last 
Monday  and  retams  this  Thnraday.  I  doubt  not  but 
yon  have  heard  how  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  has  gathered 
many  of  hia  frienda,  and,  as  some  say,  to  ride  in  Liddes- 
dale,  but  I  believe  it  ia  not,  for  he  ia  minded  to  meet  the 
queen  this  day,  called  Thursday,  and  to  teke  her  by  the 
way  and  bring  her  to  Dunbar.  Judge  you  gif  it  be  with 
her  will  or  no  ?  but  you  will  hear  at  more  length  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  if  you  will  find  it  good  that  I  oon- 
tinos  in  writing  as  occasion  serves." 

Mr  Tytler  doea  not  question  that  Mary  was 
carried  off  by  Bothwell  to  Dunbar,  with  her  own 
consent,  and  by  previous  concert.  Two  days 
after  this  events  we  find  Grange  again  addressing 
Bedford  :-— 

<<This  queen  will  never  cease  unto  such  time  as  ahe 
have  wrecked  all  the  honeat  men  of  thia  realm.  She 
waa  minded  to  cause  Bothwell  ravish  her,  to  the  end  that 
■he  may  the  sooner  end  the  marriage  whilk  she  pro* 
mind  before  she  canssd  Bothwell  murder  her  husband. 
There  is  many  that  wonld  revenge  the  murder,  but  they 
fear  your  mistress.  I  am  so  suted  to  for  to  enterpriee 
the  revenge,  tliat  I  must  either  take  it  upon  hand,  or 
else  I  man  leave  the  country,  the  whilk  I  am  determined 
to  do^  if  I  can  obtain  liccnie,  but  Bothwell  is  minded  to 
cat  me  off,  if  he  may,  ere  I  obtain  it,  and  is  returned  out 
of  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  She  minds  hereafter  to  take 
the  prince  out  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  hands,  and  put  him 
in  his  hands  that  murdered  his  father,  as  I  writ  in  my 
lilt.  I  pray  your  lordship  let  me  know  what  your 
mistress  will  do,  for  if  we  will  seek  France,  we  may 
And  favour  at  their  hands,  but  I  would  rather  persuade 
to  lean  to  England.  This  meckle  in  haste  from  my 
boQie,  ihe  26th  of  April.*' 

Mary  was  now  swept  forward  by  the  current  of  a 
blind  and  infiituated  passion.  A  divorce  between  Both- 
well  and  his  countess,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was  procured 
with  indecent  haste^  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  recent 
restoration  of  his  coosiatorial  rights  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  had  been  made  with  this  object  The 
proceas  was  hurried  through  the  Court  of  that  Prelate^ 
and  the  Commisaariat  or  reformed  court,  in  two  days. 

Grange  and  Rohert  Melvil  continued  in  daily 
correspondence  with  the  English  minister ;  and 
although  Elizaheth  declared  herself  "  ashamed" 
of  theQueen  of  Scots^  and  resolute  to  prevent  her 
marriage  with  fiothwell,  the  certain  preliminary 
to  an  alliance  with  France,  she  was  incensed  at 
the  **  bold  and  scurrilous  tone"  in  which  Grange 
had  dared  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of  his 
^vereign.  What  follows  is  beautifully  char, 
acteristic  of  kingcraft:— 

**  She  wonld  not  that  any  aubject,  what  cause  soever 
there  be  proceeding  fh>m  the  prince,  or  whatsoever  her 
life  and  behaviour  is,  should  discover  that  unto  the 
wot  Id,  and  thereof  so  utterly  misliketh  of  Grange's  man- 


ner of  writing  and  doing,  that  she  condemns  him  for  one 
of  the  worrt  in  that  realm,  seeming  somewhat  to  warn  me 
of  my  familiarity  with  him,  and  willing  that  I  should 
admonish  him  of  her  misUking.'* 

This  is  said  by  Randolph. 

In  the  events  which  followed  the  marriage  of 
the  Qaeen  with  Bothwell^  we  find  nothing  origin, 
al,  save  various  little  traits  which  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  principal  actors ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, this  original  anecdote  of  the  Queen,  the 
scene  of  which  was  at  Carberry,  a  few  minutes 
after  Bothwell  had  rode  off  the  field,  and  Mary 
had  surrendered  to  Grange,  and  been  courte-' 
ously  and  dutifully  received  by  the  nobles  pre. 
sent  :— 

Encouraged  by  the  firat  appearances  of  courtesy,  she 
declared  her  wiah  to  communicate  with  the  Hamiltons, 
who,  the  night  before,  had  advanced  in  considerable 
strength  to  Linlithgow.  This  was  peremptorily  refused, 
upon  which  she  broke  into  reproaches,  appealed  to  their 
promiie,  and  demanded  how  they  dared  to  treat  her  as  a 
prisoner?  Her  questions  and  her  arguments  were  un- 
heeded, and  she  now  bitterly  repented  her  precipitation. 
Her  spirit,  however,  instead  of  being  subdued)  was  rather 
roused  by  their  baseneas.  She  called  for  Lindsay,  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  confederate  barons,  and  bad  him  give 
her  his  hand.  He  obeyed.  *<  By  the  hand,**  laid  ahe, 
**  which  is  now  in  yours,  1*11  have  your  head  for  this.** 
Unfortunate  prinoeas  f  Whsn  she  epoke  thus,  little  did 
she  know  how  soon  that  unrelenting  hand,  which  had 
been  already  stained  with  Eiccio*s  blood,  would  fall  still 
heavier  yet  upon  herself. 

We  here  see  Mary's  latent  spirit,  and  also 
learn  that  Mr  Tytler  considers  her  compulsory 
abdication  a  traitorous  or  unlawful  act. 

Mary's  humiliation  and  misery  while  pilloried, 
as  it  were,  an  object  for  the  people's  scorn,  we 
may  dismiss,  to  come  at  the  Guises  who,  at  this 
juncture,  as  appears  from  Mr  Tytler  s  narrative, 
would  readily  have  sacrificed  their  royal  kins- 
woman and  ally  to  gain  the  confederate  lords, 
and  especially  Murray.  "  If/'  says  Mr  Tytler, 
after  noticing  the  facts, 

Mary  owed  little  gratitude  to  Elisabeth,  she  waa  certainly 
atill  leaa  obliged  to  her  royal  relatives  at  that  court 
[Prance]  whose  exertions  at  this  moment  were  strenuously 
devoted  to  the  aetting  up  a  party  in  Scotland  compoaed  of 
her  enemies,  the  confederate  lords.  In  accomplishing 
thia,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  captive  queen.  It 
waa  Buggested  that  the  government  and  the  young  prince 
should  be  managed  by  a  council  of  the  lorda,  acting,  of 
course,  under  French  influence,  and  as  for  the  queen  her- 
self, De  Croc,  the  ambassador  proposed  to  rid  them  of  her 
altogether,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  French  convent 

In  a  note,  taken  from  the  MS.  French  corres- 
pondence in  the  State  Paper  Office,  this  homage 
is  borne  to  the  integrity  of  Murray^  whom  the 
Court  of  France  earnestly  wished  to  gain : — 

Great  is  the  travel  and  pain  that  hath  been  here 
taken  to  win  the  Earl  of  Murray,  offering  both  the  Order, 
and  great  augmentation  of  living,  which,  aa  he  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  hath  refused,  lest,  by  taking  gifti^  he  should 
be  bound  where  he  is  now  free.** 

Now  that  rebellious  subjects  had  dared  to  put 
forth  their  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  the 
representative  on  earth  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven, 
Elizabeth  became  more  and  more  indignant ;  and 
she  even  went  the  length  of  expressing  regret  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  used  her  royal  sister. 
In  a  curious  piece  of  secret  history,  now  dragged 
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to  light,  Eliiabeth  thui  directs  the  secret  mes* 
senger  of  Murray  :*— 

Tell  Cecil,  that  he  mnit  instantly  write  a  letter,  in  my 
name^  to  my  Sister,  to  which  I  will  set  my  hand,  for  I 
cannot  write  it  myself,  as  I  hare  not  *<  used  her  well  and 
faithfully  in  these  broken  matterathat  be  past.**  The  pur- 
port  of  it  must  be  to  let  her  know  that  the  Earl  of  Mur. 
ray » never  spoke  diffamedly  of  her  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  nerer  plotted  for  the  secret  conteyingf  of  the 
prince  to  England,  nerer  confederated  with  the  lords  to 
depose  her,  on  the  oontnry,  now  in  my  8iiter*s  misery  let 
her  learn  from  me  the  truth,  and  that  is,  that  she  has  not 
a  more  faithful  and  honourable  serrant  in  Scotland.  At 
this  date,  therefore,  (July  8th)  if  we  are  to  believe  this 
evidence,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  question  It, 
Mnrray  was  no  party  to  the  schemes  of  the  confederates. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  declared  himself  against  them, 
and  was  resolved  to  support  and  defend  the  queen  his  so 
yereipi. 

The  admiration  of  posterity  for  the  Regent 
Murray  does  not  exactly  rest  upon  this  forbear- 
ance; though,  at  this  time,  he  helieved  Mary 
innocent  of  her  husband's  murder.  Mr  Tytler 
would  seem  to  think  that  there  was  nothing,  or 
not  enough,  in  the  conduct  of  Mary  to  justify  the 
dislike  of  her  'subjects — that  there  is,  in  short, 
a  dispensing  power  in  sovereignty — when  he 
says : — 

But  of  all  the  raemiesof  the  miserable  queen,  the  most 
bitter  were  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  their  austerity  and  devotional  exercises,  the 
ministers  expressed  themselves  with  deep  indignacion 
against  her,  and  looked  forward  with  anxious  interfst  to 
their  great  ecclesiastical  council,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
eight  days,  and  in  which  they  had  determined  that  the 
whole  matter  connected  with  the  murder  and  her  im* 
prisonment  should  be  debated. 

The  more  that  Throkmorton  investigated  the  state  of 
parties  during  the  interval,  the  more  he  beirame  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  own  interference,  and  the  imroi* 
nent  peril  of  Mary.  So  far  were  the  people  from  listen- 
ing with  any  patience  to  the  doctrines  of  passive  obe« 
dience,  which  Elizabeth  had  instructed  him  to  inculcate, 
that  they  took  their  stand  on  the  very  opposite  ground, 
the  responsibility  of  the  prince,  and  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  call  their  sovereign  to  account  for  any  crimes, 
she  might  have  committed.  **  It  is  a  public  speech  among 
all  the  people  (so  wrote  the  ambassador  to  Elizabeth), 
that  their  queen  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  privilege  to 
commit  murder  nor  adultery,  than  any  other  private 
person,  neither  by  God*s  laws  nor  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm.**  These  popular  principles  were  now  for  the  first 
time  openly  and  powerfully  preached  to  the  commons. 
Knox,  Craig,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  considered  the  pulpit  and  the  press  as  the  lawful 
vehicles  of  their  political  as  well  as  their  religions 
opinions,  and  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  who  had  joined 
the  confederates,  enforced  the  same  doctrines  with  un- 
common vigour  and  ability.  Their  arguments  were 
grounded  on  the  examples  of  wicked  princes  in  the  Old 
Testament,  who  were  deposed  and  put  to  death  for  their 
idolatry,  and  on  alleged  but  disputable  precedents  in 
their  own  history  of  similar  severity  exercised  by  sub- 
jects against  their  sovereigns.  In  consequence  of  all  these 
efforts,  the  few  friends  who  had  at  first  ventured  to  defend 
the  Scottish  queen  were  silenced  and  intimidated,  and  the 
public  mind  became  inflamed  to  such  a  state  of  madness 
and  fury,  that  she  began  to  think  of  saving  her  life  by 
retiring  to  a  nunnery  in  France,  or  living  with  the  old 
Ooehess  of  Guise. 

At  this  moment  Robert  Melvil  was  for  the  third  time 
sent  by  the  confederates  to  Lochlevcn,  instructed  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  prevail  upon  his  mistress  to  renounce 
Both  well. 

The  mission  failed.  Mary  believed  or  affected 
to  believe  herself  with  child^  and  declared  her 


resolution  to  do  oothing  to  impeach  her  vnberB 
child's  legitimacy;  and  she  prodaoed  a  letter 
which  she  requested  Melvil  to  convey  secretly  te 
Both  well.  This  Melvil  refused ;  but,  had  he  been 
the  perfidious  character  alleged,  he  might  have 
taken  the  letter  of  the  Queen,  and  betrayed  itte 
the  confederates.  On  Melvil's  return  to  Kdin- 
burgh,  he  found  the  animosity  against  the  Queen 
at  its  height  :— 

Many  openly  declared  Chat  no  power,  sltber  witkln  or 
without  the  realm,  should  preserve  her  from  that  sigoal 
punishment  which  her  notorious  crimes  deserved.  Others, 
more  moderate,  proposed  to  restore  her  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity, if  she  consented  to  divorce  Bothwellt  oome  advised 
that  she  should  tesign  in  favour  of  the  princei,  who  might 
govern  by  a  council,  whilst  she  retired  for  life  to  Praaea 
This  was  Athol*s  scheme,  and  not  disliked  by  Morton, 
but  to  the  majority  of  the  privy  council  It  was  unaceept- 
able*  They  deemed  it  indispensable  that  Mary  shooM 
be  publicly  arraigned  and  condemned  to  perpetaal  ia^ 
prisonment  as  guilty  of  the  king^s  murder,  whilst  seaie 
went  so  ft r  as  to  insist  that  she  should  not  only  be  con- 
demned ahd  degraded,  but  put  to  death. 

The  relation  of  the  well-known  circumstances 
attending  Mary's  resignation  of  the  crown,  elicit 
little  that  is  new.  Mr  Tytler  expresses  astonish- 
ment that  so  complete  a  revolution,  and  the 
crowning  of  the  infant  Prince,  James  VI.,  should 
have  been  accomplished  by  means  so  slender — 
''A  small  section  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  unsup- 
ported by  foreign  aid,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers, 
at  no  time  exceeding  four  hundred  men,  opposed 
by  the  higher  aristocracy,  and  threatened  with 
the  hostility  of  England  and  France." 

They  dispel  their  enemies ;  they  imprison  tbdr  sover- 
eign |  they  hesitate  whether  she  shall  not  be  openly 
arraigned  and  executed  i  they  compel  her  to  rasiga  her 
regal  authority ;  and  they  noW)  finally,  plaee  tbe  crown 
on  the  head  of  her  son,  an  infant  of  an  year  eld,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  whole  power  of  the  govstnmsBk 
If  we  look  for  the  eanse  of  this  extraordinary  success,  it 
Is  to  be  traced  chiefly,  If  not  altogether,  to  the  aabappy 
infhtuation  and  imprudence  of  the  queen. 

Now,  Mr  Tytler  would  have  done  well  to  have 

taken  the  force  of  public  opinion,  even  at  that 

period,  into  account,  as  one  important  elesneot 

arrayed  on  tbe  side  of  the  confederates.     The 

whole  case  against  the  Queen  Is  embodied  in  the 

spirited  answer  made  by  Maitland  to  the  remon- 

strance  of  Throkmorton  against  the  coronation  of 

the  infant  Prince,  and  the  election  of  Murray, 

whom  Elizabeth  could  not  gain  to  her  views,  totfae 

Regency.     Maitland 

Renounced,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues^  all  intention  of 
harm  to  the  person  and  honour  of  his  royal  miatms  ia 
their  late  proceedings.  <'  So  far  from  it,'*  said  he,  *«  Mr 
Ambassador,  that  we  wish  her  to  be  queen  of  all  the 
world ;  but  now  she  is  in  the  state  of  a  penoa  in  tbe  de- 
lirium of  a  fever,  who  refuses  every  thing  which  may  do 
her  good,  and  requires  all  that  may  work  her  barm.  Be 
assured  nothing  will  be  more  prejudicial  to  her  interest, 
than  for  your  mistress  to  precipitate  matteriL  ft  nay 
drive  us  to  a  strait,  and  compel  us  to  measorea  we  wonld 
gladly  avoid.  Hitherto  have  we  been  eoaieot  to  ke 
charged  with  grievous  and  infamous  titles,  we  haveqaiel- 
ly  suffered  ourselves  to  be  condemned  as  perjured  rebels 
and  unnatural  traitors,  rather  than  proceed  to  anythiag 
that  might  touch  our  sovereign's  honour.  Bat  bewart 
we  beseech  you,  that  your  mistress,  by  b^  coatinnal 
threats  and  defamations,  by  hostility,  or  by  solidtiag 
other  princes  to  attack  us,  do  not  push  ns  beyond  endor- 
ance.  Tl^iok  not  we  will  lose  our  lives,  forfeit  oarlaadi^ 
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lod  be  chaUeoied  "as  relMli  throuf  hoat  the  world,  when 
we  hare  the  means  to  jattify  oanelres.  And  if  there  be 
DO  remedy,  but  jour  mistreM  will  baye  war,  lorry  though 
ir«  be,  fkr  rather  will  we  take  our  fortune,  than  pot  our 
qoMa  to  liberty  In  her  preeent  mood,  reeoWed  at  the  ii 
to  retain  and  defend  Bothwell,  to  hazard  the  life  of  her 
MB,  to  peril  the  realm,  and  to  overthrow  her  nobility.** 

*<  For  your  wars,*'  he  continued,  **  we  know  them 
well  Yon  will  bum  our  borders,  and  we  shall  bum 
joars ;  if  yon  inrade  us,  we  do  not  dread  it,  and  are  sure 
of  France;  for  your  practices  to  nourish  dissension 
imonfft  us,  we  hare  an  eye  upon  them  all.  The  Ha- 
miltoos  will  take  your  money,  laugh  you  to  scorn,  and 
side  with  ut.  At  this  moment  we  have  the  offer  of  an 
i{[Teement  with  them  in  our  hands.  The  queen,  your 
mistress,  declares  she  wishes  not  only  for  our  soyereign*B 
liberty,  and  her  restoration  to  her  dignity,  but  Is  equally 
iraloQs  for  the  preserration  of  the  king,  the  punishment 
of  the  murder,  and  the  safety  of  the  lords.  To  accom- 
pliih  the  first,  our  qoeen*s  liberty,  much  has  been  done, 
for  the  rest,  absolutely  nothing.  Why  does  not  her  ma- 
jrity  fit  out  some  ships  of  war,  to  apprehend  Bothwell, 
and  pay  a  thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  forts  and  pro- 
tect the  king.  When  this  is  in  hand,  we  shall  think  her 
sincere,  but  for  her  charge  to  set  our  sovereign  forthwith 
at  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  dignity,  it  is  enough  to 
reply  to  such  strange  language,  that  we  are  the  subjects 
of  another  prince,  and  know  not  the  queen*8  majesty  for 
oar  sovereigD.** 

This  ia  one  of  the  few  speeches  of  Scottish 
statesmen  which  deserve  to  be  placed  on  record. 
This,  however,  if  excellent^  is  not  new ;  and  we 
would  rather  point  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  parliament  under  the  Regency,  as , 
coDtainiog  some  new  facts  and  fresh  illus- 
trations of  Murray's  conduct  in  those  difficult  cir. 
cumstances,  which  Mr  Tytler  is  far  from  treating 
with  his  customary  indulgence. 

Some  interesting  and  romantic  particulars,  con- 
nected with  Mary 'sescape  from  Lochleven,  are  here 
first  given,  which  were  originally  communicated 
to  the  King  of  France  by  John  Beaton,  brother 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  which  are 
now  in  the  MS.  collections  of  the  Prince  Laban- 
off,  who  found  the  originals  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  House  of  Medici.  Beaton  was  on  the 
spot  watcbing  for  the  escape  of  Mary,  in  which 
he  was  a  contriver.  To  the  collections  of  Prince 
Labanoff,  Mr  Tytler  is  indebted  fur  other  do- 
cuments. The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Lang- 
side,  and  the  escape  of  Mary  into  England,  do 
not  dififer  materially  from  the  previous  narra- 
tives, though  reference  is  often  made  to  fresh 
MS.  authorities ;  nor  is  there  much  demanding 
the  notice  of  the  critic,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
project  for  returning  Mary,  whose  incessant 
intrigues  had  efPectually  alarmed  Elizabeth,  into 
the  hands  of  her  former  subjects,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  better  maintaining  tranquillity  in 
both  countries.  In  the  petition  to  have  Mary 
returned,  Morton,  Mar,  and  several  of  the  no- 
bility joined  with  the  Regent ;  and  John  Knox 
supported  their  prayer  in  a  very  remarkable 
letter  to  Cecil;  which^  however,  scarcely  justi- 
fies the  hard  interpretation  which  Mr  Tytler  has 
put  upon  it,  when  he  says  :— 

It  sppears  to  me  that  the  expressions  of  this  great  re- 
former, whose  stern  spirit  was  little  softened  by  age,  go 
as  far  as  to  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  Msry 
to  death  :  but  his  words  are  somewhat  dark  and  enigma- 
tical. The  letter,  which  is  wholly  in  bis  own  hand,  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 


"  Benefits  of  God*i  hands  reeeived,  crave  that  men  be 
thankful,  and  danger  known  would  be  avoided.  If  ye 
strike  not  at  the  root,  the  branches  that  appear  to  be 
broken  will  bud  again,  and  that  more  quickly  than  men 
can  believe,  with  greater  force  than  we  would  wish. 
Turn  your  een  unto  your  God.  Forget  yourself  and 
yours,  when  consulation  is  to  be  had  in  matters  of  snch 
weight,  as  presently  ly  upon  you.  Albeit  I  have  been 
ftemedly  *  handled,  yet  was  I  nerer  enemy  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  England.  God  grant  you  wisdom.  In  haste,  of  •)- 
Edinburgh,  the  9d  of  Janur.  Yours  to  command  in 
God, 

<<  John  Knox,  with  his  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

**  Mo  days  than  one  would  not  sufflce  to  express  what 
I  think.** 

The  assassination  of  the  Regent  interfered 
with  this  project ;  and  though  the  common  tale 
of  the  assassin  being  actuated  by  revenge  for 
private  injury,  is  not  discredited  here,  itis  rightly 
assumed  that  Bothwellhaugh  was  also  the  tool  of 
the  Hamiltons,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Murray. 
It  is  affirmed  by  Calderwood,  that,  having  twice 
failed,  Bothwellhaugh  was  instigated  by  them  to 
make  the  third  and  successful  attempt ;  and  the 
Regent's  death  appears,  from  Mr  Tytler,  to 
have  been  foreknown  and  calculated  upon  by 
the  Barons  of  Mary's  faction,  some  of  whom 
were  instantly  in  arms. 

The  presence  of  "  their  Queen"  among  the 
Scots  now  became  as  great  an  object  of  dread  to 
the  King's  party  aii  it  had  lately  been  of  desire. 

The  story  of  that  desolating  civil  war  which 
English  policy  instigated,  and  in  which,  whatever 
party   suffered,  England  triumphed,  is  recited 
with  spirit  and  graphic  effect  from  the  materials 
found  in  the  contemporary  private  correspond- 
ence, and  also  the  ferocious '' raids"  of  the  barons 
of  Buccleugh  and  Farnyhurst  into  England,  with 
the  cruel  reprisal  of  Sussex,  Elizabeth's  lieu- 
tenant in  the  north ;  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
seizing  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West. 
moreland,and  the  other  rebellious  and  disaffected 
English  subjects  who  sought  refuge  in  Scotland, 
concealed  the  real  purpose  of  weakening  and 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  Mary  ;  and,  as  Mr  Tytler  construes  the  draft 
of  a  letter  from  Cecil  to  Randolph,  of  inciting 
the  rival  factions  to  actual  hostilities.    At  this 
time,  Sussex  destroyed,  in  the  Merse  and  Tweed- 
dale  alone,  fifty  castles  or  fortified  houses,  and 
three  hundred  villages,  by  which  we  presume 
that /arm- /oMn«  or  small  hamlets  must  be  meant. 
The  eastern  and  western  Borders  were  after- 
wards invaded,  burnt,  and  laid  waste.    Elizabeth 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  infuriated  by 
fears  for  her  personal  safety,  kept  alive  by  her 
ministers.     Mr  Tytler  has  taken  his  picture  of 
the  involved  state  of  parties  at  this  period  chiefly 
from  Lord  Hunsdon's  letters  to  Cecil  and  Eliza, 
beth ;  and  toNorris,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  France.    Lord  Hunsdon  waa  then  Go- 
vernor of  Berwick.   The  success  of  the  intrigues 
and  arts  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  and  the  misery  of 
Scotland,   are  described  by  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  time  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  cite. 
After  giving  Melvil's  graphic  picture  of  the 
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deplorable  condition  of  the  conntry^  Mr  Tytler 
continues:— 

In  inch  a  state  of  thing*,  repeated  attempts  were  made 
to  hold  that  Conrention  of  the  nobility,  which  iiad  been 
appointed  to  meet  early  in  March ;  but  all  proved  in- 
effectaai,  and  Arg ile,  in  a  conference  with  Morton  and 
Lethington  at  Dallceith,  bitterly  reproached  Randolph  as 
the  chief  came  of  their  miseries.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  the  attaclc  with  great  composure,  and  contented 
himself  with  writing  a  humorous  satirical  letter  to 
Cecil,  in  which  he  amused  the  Knglish  secretary  with  a 
portrait  of  his  Scottish  brother :  «  The  Lord  of  Lething- 
ton,*' said  he,  **  is  presently  at  Seaton  to  air  himself  be- 
fore his  conrention.  His  wits  are  sharp  enough,  and  his 
will  good  enough  to  do  good,  but  fearfiil  and  doubtful  to 
take  matters  in  hand.  He  doubted  some  thunder-clap 
out  of  the  south,  (an  allusion  to  Lennox*s  threatened 
eoming,)  for  be  hath  spied  a  cloud  somewhat  afar  ofl^ 
which,  if  it  fall  in  this  country,  wrecketh  both  him  and 
all  his  family.  •  •  •  I  doubt  nothing  so  much  of  him  as  I 
do  of  the  length  of  his  life.  He  h&th  only  his  heart 
whole,  and  his  stomach  good,  [with]  an  honest  mind, 
somewhat  more  given  to  policy  than  to  Mr  Knox*s  preach- 
ings. His  legs  are  clean  gone^  his  body  so  weak  that 
it  sustaioeth  not  itself,  his  inward  parts  so  feeble,  that 
to  endure  to  sneeze  he  cannot,  for  annoying  the  whole 
body.  To  this  the  blessed  joy  of  a  young  wife  hath 
brought  him. 

These  are  relics  worth  preserving.  It  is  out 
of  our  power  even  to  enumerate  thenij  though 
they  are  the  salt  of  history.  About  the  same 
period^  Randolph,  who  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
one  type  of  statesman,  wrote  from  Berwick,  to 
his  old  friend,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  whose  polU 
tics,  like  those  of  the  Secretary  Lethington,  too 
often  squared  with  his  private  interests  or  hum- 
ours, bantering  him  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
priory  of  St  Andrew's,  with  which  it  was  said 
Mary  had  regained  his  services. 

<<  Brother  WilUam,**  said  he,  *Mt  was  indeed  most 
wonderful  unto  me,  when  I  heard  that  you  shonld  be- 
come a  prior.  That  vocation  agreeth  not  with  any 
thing  that  ever  I  knew  in  you,  saving  for  your  religious 
lift  led  under  the  cardinal's  bat,  when  we  were  both 
studenU  in  Paris." 

A  trait  as  characteristic  and  more  honourable 
is  given  of  Sussex.  By  this  time  Lennox,  having 
the  countenance  and  support  of  Elisabeth,  to 
whom  he  shewed  the  utmost  servility,  had  been 
appointed  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  the  King's 
party  were  again  in  the  ascendant.  His  first 
use  of  power  was  to  assemble  a  parliament  to  let 
loose  on  Mary's  adherents  all  the  vengeance  of 
feudal  forfeiture ;  and  this  introduces  the  anec- 
dote of  the  gallant  Sussex — 

Elizabeth  remonstrated,  but  in  such  measured  and 
feeble  terms,  that  her  interference  produced  little  effect. 
It  was  not  so,  however,  with  Sussex,  a  cruel  soldier,  but 
a  man  of  honour,  who  on  hearing  a  report  that  a  sen- 
tence of  treason  was  about  to  pass  upon  Lethington, 
wrote  this  sharp  letter  to  Randolph : — 

<<  Master  Randolph.  I  hear  that  Lethington  is  put  to 
the  horn,  his  lands  and  goods  confiscated  and  seized ;  if 
so  it  bek  it  doth  not  accord  with  the  good  faith  the  queen*s 
nsjesty  meant  in  the  articles  aoooided  between  her  high- 
ness and  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  nor  with  the  writing  I  sub- 
scribed ;  and  therefore  I  have  written  to  the  regent  and 
others  in  that  matter.  «  «  *  And  although  I,  for 
my  part,  be  too  simple  to  be  made  a  minister  in  princess 
causes,  yet  truly  I  weigh  mine  own  honour  so  much,  as 
I  will  not  be  made  a  minister  to  subscribe  to  anything 
wherein  my  good  faith  and  true  meaning  should  be 
abused  to  my  disbonouri  or  any  person  trusting  to  that 


he  shall  accord  in  writing  with  me,  should  thereby  be  by 
fraud  deceived." 

Upon  another  occasion  we  find  Randolph  him- 
self, with  generosity  and  spirit,  vindicating  the 
memory  of  Murray  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
nobles,  who,  he  said,  sought  to  make  him 

Odious  to  the  world,  spreading  after  his  death  sodi 
rumours  of  him  as  they  think  doth  make  most  of  their 
advantage  towards  their  innocency  in  crimes  that  they 
are  burdened  with,  and  would  fain  be  thought  guiltlf«i 
of,  which  is  not  only  daily  done  here  among  themsdvci, 
but  spread  so  far  abroad,  as  they  think  to  find  any  oiaB 
that  will  give  credit  either  to  their  word  or  writing.** 

The  specific  calumny  was,  that  Murray  was 
privy  to  the  murder  of  Damley ;  propagated  by 
those  who  really  participated  in  that  crime. 

Amid  all  these  changes  and  heartburnings,  no- 
thing could  change  the  stern  but  righteous  feel- 
ings of  Knox  towards  the  "  poor  captive,"  Mary, 
whose  conduct,  during  her  long  confinement,  had 
testified  neither  repentance  for  her  past  crimes 
nor  dignified  resignation  to  her  present  sufferings. 
To  her  the  peace  of  her  native  kingdom  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  her  son  seemed  ms  nothing 
when  compared  with  her  own  aggrandisemeDt. 
We  have  the  leas  scruple  in  citing  the  follov. 
log  passage,  as,  in  this  instance,  Mr  Tytler  has 
done  ampler  justice  to  Knox,  so  far  as  space  is 
concerned,  than  even  Dr  M'Crie.    The  Reformer 

Had  bitterly  deplored  the  loss  of  Murray,  and,  await 
of  Mary*s  application  for  succour  to  the  Courts  of  Spaia 
and  Prance,  two  powers  connected,  in  his  mind,  with 
everything  that  was  corrupt  and  idolatrous,  he  denouaced 
her  intrigues  in  the  pulpit,  and  inveighed  against  her  as 
a  murderer  and  an  adultress,  in  his  usual  strain  of  pss- 
rionate  and  personal  invective.  *'  It  has  beea  objected 
against  me,**  said  he, « that  I  have  ceased  to  pray  for  my 
sovereign,  and  have  used  railing  imprecations  agaiMS 
her.  Sovereign  to  me  she  is  not,  neither  am  I  boand  ts 
pray  for  her  in  this  place.  My  accusers,  indeed,  tcna 
her  their  sovereign,  and  themselves  the  nobility  and  tab- 
jects  professing  her  obedience ;  but  in  this  tbey  conliesi 
themselves  traitors,  and  so  I  am  not  bound  to  answw 
them.  ....  I  am  farther  accused,**  he  coatinaed, 
**  that  I  speak  of  their  sovereign  (mine  she  is  not)  as  that 
she  were  reprobate,  affirming  that  she  cannot  repeat* 
whereto  I  answer,  that  the  accuser  is  a  calumniator  and 
a  manifest  liar,  for  he  is  never  able  to  prove  that  at  aay 
time  I  have  said  that  she  could  not  repent;  bat  I  haie 
said,  and  yet  say,  that  pride  and  repentance  abide  not  ia 
one  heart  of  any  long  continuance.**  **  What  I  hate 
spoken  against  the  adultery,  against  the  murders,  against 
the  pride,  and  against  the  idolatry  of  that  wicked  woman, 
I  spake  not  as  one  that  entered  into  God*s  secret  coonsel; 
but  being  one,  of  God*s  great  mercy,  called  to  preacb, 
according  to  his  blessed  will  revealed  in  his  holy  word, 
I  have  oftener  than  once  pronounced  the  threateningi  (tf 
his  law  against  such  as  have  been  of  counssl,  knowledge 
assistance,  or  consent,  that  innocent  blood  shonld  be 
shed." 

The  Reformer  had  been  compelled  to  oonsah 
his  safety  by  retreat,  after  the  murder  of  Rtzsi^ 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen;  and  he 
did  not  venture  to  return  to  the  capital  until 
her  imprisonment.  On  the  Hamiltona  taking 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  after  the  assassinatton 
of  Murray,  he  again  fled  ;  but  though  hu  habi- 
tation was  shifted,  nothing  could  alter  his  inflexi- 
ble principles. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  are  tempted  to 
quote  the  following  picture  of  Knox  in  his  ex- 
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treme  deeay,  which  if  both  new  and  striking. 
It  is  found,  by  Mr  Tytler,  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Killigrew  to  Cecil,  when  Elizabeth's  scheme 
of  sending  Mary  back  to  Scotland,  and  getting 
rid  of  her  through  means  of  the  King's  faction^ 
was  in  agitation  :— 

<<  John  Knox  is  now  so  feeble  as  scarce  can  he  stand 
ilone^  or  speak  to  be  heard  of  any  audience,  yet  doth  he 
erery  Sanday  cause  himself  to  be  carried  to  a  place, 
where  a  certain  number  do  hear  him,  and  preacbeth  with 
the  nme  Tehemency  and  zeal  that  erer  he  did.  He  doth 
KTvrenoe  your  lordship  much,  and  willed  me  once  again 
to  leod  you  word,  that  he  thanked  God  he  had  obtained 
at  hit  hands,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and 
Boply  preached  through  Scotland,  which  doth  so  comfort 
him,  u  now  he  desireth  to  be  out  of  this  miserable  life. 
He  farther  said,  that  it  was  not  of  your  lordships  that  he 
wss  not  a  great  bishop  in  England,  but  the  effect  grown 
in  Scotland,  he  being  an  instrument,  doth  mnch  more 
Bttify  him.  He  desired  me  to  make  his  last  commend- 
itions  most  humbly  unto  your  lordship,  and  withal 
that,  he  prayed  God  to  increase  his  strong  spirit  in  you, 
ttyiog,  that  there  was  nerer  more  need.*' 

From  the  original  communications  of  one  of 
Cecil's  (now  become  Lord  Burleigh)  spies  in 
Scotland,  Mr  Tytler  is  enabled  to  give  a  new 
version  of  the  bold  attempt,  planned  by  Grange, 
to  surprise  Stirling.  The  Parliament  had  been 
assembled  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Mar  had  constantly  resided  with  the 
young  King  under  his  care.  The  party  sent 
out  by  Grange,  who  now,  with  Lethington,  held 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  Mary, 
first  took  the  road  to  Peebles,  to  mislead  the 
opposite  faction,  whose  camp  was  then  at  Leith. 
The  bold  attempt,  which  commenced  so  well  for 
the  assailants,  was  frustrated  by  the  courage  of 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Mar,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  townsmen,  which  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  speedily  converted  the  captors  into 
prisoners ;  though  the  Regent,  Lennox,  was 
treacherously  murdered  in  the  affray,  after  he 
had  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  The  ac- 
count of  this  daring  exploit  closes  with  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  Border  thieves : — 

Baccleugh  was  taken,  only  nine  of  the  Queen's  party 
dam,  and  sixteen  made  prisoners.  The  loss  would  have 
bfcn  much  greater,  but  that  the  Liddesdale  and  Tiriot- 
dale  borderers  had  stolen  erery  hoof  within  the  town, 
and  not  a  horse  could  be  found  to  give  the  chase. 

Upon  the  violent  death  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  the  governor  of  the  young  King,  was 
elected  RegeAt  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  not 
long  enjoyed  this  dignity,  when  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  "  exhibiting,"  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Tytler,  "  in  dreadful  reality,  the  result  of 
Popish  principles  and  intrigue,"  shocked  and 
appalled  the  Protestants  of  every  country,  drove 
Elizabeth  to  extremities,  and  suggested  to  her 
mind  that  plot  to  get  rid  of  her  dangerous 
prisoner,  without  incurring  risk  and  odium  from 
Mary's  death,  which  has  never,  until  now, 
been  folly  elucidated;  Robertson  seeming  to 
have  nnderstood  it  but  imperfectly,  and  Hume 
passing  it  over  without  notice.  Mr  Tytler  has 
been  enabled  to  elucidate  this  hitherto  obscure 
point  of  Scottish  and  English  history  from  Cecil's 
secret  instmctioni  given  to  Killigrew,  when  the 


latter  went  to  Scotland  for  the  ostensible  par- 
pose  of  negotiating  with  both  the  King's  and  the 
Queen's  factions,  but  with  the  real  object  of  re« 
lieving  the  fears  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers, 
by  inducing  Mar,  Morton,  and  the  Protestant  party 
to  receive  back  and  execute  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  critical  condition  of  Elizabeth  with  her  rest, 
less  and  intriguing  captive,  who,  during  her  im- 
prisonment, had  been  continually  engaged  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Courts  of  Rome,  or  of 
France,  or  with  Philip  of  Spain,  "  names,"  ob- 
serves Mr  Tytler,  ''  which,  after  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  could  not  be  mentioned  by 
Protestants  without  horror ;"  nay,  the  EngUsh 
Queen's  well-grounded  fears  for  her  own  life 
justified  precaution,  and,  perhaps,  a  public  trial; 
though  not  that  dark  and  secret  expedient  which 
she  judged  a  surer  mode  of  getting  easily  rid  of 
her  hated  prisoner.  It  was  thought  safest  to 
send  Mary  into  Scotland,  that  the  Regent  and 
his  party  "  might  proceed  with  her  by  way  of 
justice."  To  effect  this,  the  most  elaborate 
directions  were  given  to  Killigrew,  whose  object^ 
in  the  first  place,  was,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
Scottish  leaders  to  demand  Mary  from  the  Eng* 
lish  councU,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Only^ 
it  was  repeated, 

It  must  be  upon  absolute  surety  that  she  should  recoi?e 
what  she  deserved,  and  that  no  farther  peril  could  ever 
possibly  occur,  either  by  her  escape,  or  by  setting  her  up 
again.  To  make  certain  of  this,  hostages  must  be  re* 
quired  by  him,  and  thoee  of  the  highest  rank,  that  is  to 
say,  children  or  near  kinsfolk  of  the  regent  and  the  Earl 
of  Morton.  Last  of  all,  he  was  solemnly  reminded  that 
the  quecn*s  name  must  not  appear  in  the  transaction ;  and 
BUzabeth  herself,  in  dismlseing  him,  bade  him  remember, 
that  none  but  Leicester,  Burghley,  and  himself,  were 
privy  to  the  great  and  delicate  charge  which  was  now 
laid  upon  him  ;  adding  a  caution,  that  if  it  ^  came  forth,*" 
or  was  erer  known,  he  must  answer  for  it  To  this  KiU 
ligrew  replied,  <<  that  he  would  keep  the  secret  as  he 
would  his  life,"  and  immediately  set  eut  on  his  jooi^ 
ney. 

All  this  appears  from  an  MS.  letter  of  Killi- 
grew to  Burleigh  and  Leicester.  The  English 
envoy  entered  Scotland  while  the  country  was 
still  under  great  excitement  in  consequence  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris;  and  he 
immediately  entered  both  on  his  public  and 
secret  mission.  The  latter  did  not  advance  so 
rapidly  as  Burleigh's  anxious  impatience  desired, 
though  his  agent  was  not  idle.  Killigrew  had 
'' assured  himself  of  Morton's  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  scheme  for  having  Mary  secretly  execu- 
ted;" and  he  had  consulted  with  Knox  on  the  inter- 
ests of  Protestantism,  and  probably  availed  him- 
self of  the  Reformer's  influence  in  exciting  alarm 
against  Papist  conspiracies,  which  might  promote 
his  secret  objects.  There  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  believing  that  he  laid  the  plan  for  Mary's  secret 
execution  before  Knox.  Although  the  Reformer, 
in  all  probability,  would  neither  have  shrunk 
from  her  public  trial,  nor  her  public  execution, 
he  never  dealt  in  dark  and  secret  practices.  And 
now  we  have  recourse  to  the  original  text,  in  re- 
lating the  most  remarkable  new  series  of  facts 
contained  in  Mr  Tytler's  work  :— 

It  wss  no  doubt  by  Knox*s  adrlcs  that  proclassatioB 
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WM  made  on  tbe  Sd  of  October  lb?  «  oonTention  of  the 
<(profcflMn  of  the  true  Kligioo*'  to  codboU  upon  the 
fUogeni  reiuliiog  from  the  conspiracies  of  the  Papisto. 
To  the  sheet  on  which  it  was  printed,*  there  were  added 
certain  heads  or  articles,  said  to  be  eztraeU  from  the 
secret  contract  between  the  pope,  Ihe  emperor,  and  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Piotestant  faith;  and  Killigrew  believed  that  all  these 
preliminaries  would  prepare  the  mind  of  the  people  for 
any  extremities  that  might  be  used  against  their  unhappy 
sovereign. 

Meanwhile  his  tool,  the  Abbot  of  Dunformllnff,  was 
tecretly  trafficking  with  Morton  and  the  Begent,  and  so 
f»r  succeeded,  that  on  the  9th  of  October  a  conference  on 
the  propoeed  execution  of  Mary  vras  held  at  Dalkeith,  in 
Morton's  bedchamber,  he  being  still  contned  by  sickness. 
None  were  preeent  but  the  Regent,  Mar,  and  Killigrew, 
who  immediately  communicated  the  reeolt  to  Cecil  and 
Iieicester  in  the  following  letter: 

«<  My  singular  good  Lords^What  has  passed  here 
^ce  my  last,  touching  the  common  cause,  I  have  written 
to  Mr  Secretary  at  length. 

«  Now  fvr  the  greai  matter  we  wot  of.  At  my  being 
ftt  Dalkeith  with  my  Lord  Regent's  grace,  the  Earl  of 
Norton  and  he  had  conference,  and  both  willing  to  do 
the  thing  yon  most  desire — howbeit  I  could  have  no 
answer  there,  but  that  both  thought  it  the  only  way  and 
the  best  way  to  end  all  troubles,  as  it  were,  in  both 
f«alms>  They  told  me,  notwithstanding,  the  matter  was 
dangerons,  and  might  come  so  to  pass,  as  they  shonld 
draw  war  upon  their  heads,  and  in  that  case,  or  rather 
to  stop  that  peril,  they  would  desire  her  Majesty  should 
enter  in  league  defensive,  comprehending  therein  the 
cause  of  religion  alsob 

^  We  came  (he  continued)  to  nearer  Unni,  to  wit, 
^t  her  M^esty  should,  for  a  certain  time,  pay  the  sau 
that  her  Highness  bestoweth  for  the  keeping  of  her  in 
England,  to  the  preservation  of  this  Crown,  and  take  the 
pfotecUon  of  the  young  king.  All  thie  I  haard,  and 
■aid,  if  they  thought  it  not  pro&Uble  for  them,  and  that 
If  thty  meant  not  to  will  me  to  writo  earneetly  at  thalr 
deslit,  I  would  not  move  my  pen  for  the  matter «  whereat 
Ihe  Earl  of  Morton  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  said, 
that  both  my  Lord  Regent  and  he  did  desire  it  as  a  eo- 
yereign  salve  for  all  their  sores ;  howbeit  it  could  not  be 
doqa  without  some  manner  of  ceremony,  and  a  kind  of 
process,  wherennto  the  noblemen  must  be  called  after  a 
lecrtt  manner,  and  the  clergy  likewiia,  which  would  ask 
aome  time.  Also  that  it  would  be  requisite  her  Majesty 
should  send  such  a  convoy  with  the  party,  that  in  case 
there  were  people  would  not  like  of  it,  they  might  be 
able  to  keep  the  field ;  adding  forther,  that  if  they  can 
bring  the  nobility  to  consent,  as  they  hope  they  ehall, 
they  will  not  keep  the  prisonsr  three  hours  alive,  after 
he  come  into  the  bounds  of  Scotland.  But  I,  leaving  of 
these  devicirs,  desired  to  know,  indeed,  what  they  would 
have  me  write ;  and  it  was  answered,  that  I  should  know 
fiirther  of  my  Lord  Regent's  grace  heie  :  so  as  thismonu 
ing,  a  little  before  dinner,  going  to  toke  my  leave  of  him, 
as  he  was  going  towards  Stirling,  he  told  me,  touching 
that  matter,  which  was  commun^  upon  at  Dalkeith,  he 
found  it  very  good,  and  the  best  remedy  for  all  diseases, 
and  willed  me  eo  to  write  unto  your  honours  {  neverthe* 
less  that  it  was  of  great  weight,  and  therefore  he  would 
advise  him  of  the  form  and  manner  how  it  might  best  be 
brought  to  pass,  and  that  known,  he  would  confer  more 
at  length  with  me  in  the  same.  Thus  took  I  my  leave 
•f  him,  and  find  him  indeed  more  cold  than  Morton,  and 
yat  seemed  glad,  and  deeirous  to  have  it  come  to  pass." 

Killigrew  proceeded  to  say,  in  the  same  letter,  that 
BOipe  were  of  opinion  the  queen  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

The  Eogliab  envoy  waii  impatient  of  techmcal 
diffioultles,  "  a  secret  and  apeedy  death"  being 

*  This  sheet  or  broadside  appears  to  hare  been  printed 
at  St  Andrew's ;  no  proof,  surely,  that  it  was  by  Knox*s 
adrice,  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  might 
htTa  had  the  wimeng  printed. 


the  object  desired  by  bia  nietrsn.    Hif  oerres. 
pondence  is  thus  continued  : — 

'<  Although  there  be,  that  do  assore  ose  that  thaiifcnt 
hath,  after  a  sort,  moved  this  matter  to  nine  of  the  best 
of  their  party,  to  wit,  that  it  were  fit  to  make  a  homble 
request  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  to  have  hither  the  caase 
of  all  their  troubles,  and  to  do,  «te.,  who  have  consented 
to  him,  and  that  I  am  also  boma  in  hand,  that  both  he 
and  the  Earl  of  Morton  do,  by  all  dexterity,  proceed  in 
the  furtherance  thereof,  yet  can  I  not  assnrs  mysdf  of 
any  thing,  because  1  see  them  so  inconsunt,  so  divided. 
•  *  •  I  am  also  told,  that  |the  hosugeo  have  been 
talked  o^  and  that  they  shall  be  deliYercd  to  our  aaen 
upon  the  fields,  and  the  matter  dispatched  within  four 
hours,  eo  as  they  shall  not  need  to  tarry  long  in  ear 
hands;  but  I  like  not  their  manner  of  daaling,  and 
therefore  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  consider  if  you  will 
have  me  continue  to  give  ear,  and  advertise  [if]  I  fth;iU : 
if  not,  I  pray  your  lordships  let  me  be  called  hence." 

In  this  last  sentence  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  emphatic  "  to  do  et  cetera  ;**  the  deliyery  of  the  Sost. 
tish  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  agreement  upoa 
the  fields,  and  the  "^  dispatching  the  matter,"  that  is  hav- 
ing  the  queen  put  to  death  »*  within  four  hours,**  all  shev 
that  both  the  regent  and  Morton  had  given  their  full  coo- 
sent  to  the  proposal.  Measuree  were  to  be  taka«  to  have 
the  eentence  pronounced  (if  indeed  any  oaromony  of  a 
sentence  was  seriously  contemplated)  and  the  cxecntioa 
hurried  over  with  the  utmost  expedition  and  economy ; 
and  the  only  cause  of  delay,  on  the  part  of  the  regent 
and  hU  brother  eari,  was  the  eelflsh  wUh  of  making  the 
most  profit  of  his  cruel  bargain. 

Four  days  after  this,  on  the  13th  of  October,  Killigrew 
sent  another  secret  packet  to  Leicester  and  Barghlcy. 
He  had  again  been  at  Dalkeith,  and  found  not  only  Mor- 
ton  <«  very  hot  and  earnestly  bent  in  the  aaattar,"  bat 
*«  the  two  ministers"  equally  eager  in  the  boaineok  Frsa 
tha  cautious  manner  in  which  the  RngUsb  envoy  wrote, 
the  names  of  these  two  ministers  are  suppressed,  and  in 
such  a  case  conjecture  is  unsatisfactory.  We  know  tlut 
Mr  Nicholas  Elphinston,  and  Pitcaim,  the  Abbot  of 
Dumfermling,  were  the  instrumente  already  eBploycd 
by  Morton  and  Killigrew  in  this  dark  n^gotlatiao,  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  are  here  meant.  Two  othar  facts 
also  are  certain,  from  a  letter  of  the  English  envoy,  tii« 
one  that  Cecil  had  enjoined  him  to  avail  himself  of  tbe 
co-operation  of  the  Kirk  in  accomplishing  the  otjecu  of 
his  negotiation,  the  other  that  ha  hod  already  consulted 
John  Knox,  who,  sTon  in  **  extreme  debility,"  and  a*  be 
describes  it,  <<  with  one  foot  in  the  gnve,"  wa%  in  mind, 
as  active  as  erer.  From  a  letter  already  quoted,  we  hart 
seen  his  convictions  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  wiahes  for  bcr 
execution :  he  niay  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  miais> 
ten  to  whom  allusion  was  made.  But  this  is  apecais- 
tton ;  and,  after  all,  it  might  be  argued,  that  from  the 
words  of  Killigrew,  the  matter  ha  spoke  of  to  Knox  arts 
not  the  execution  of  Mary,  as  the  former  privato  iatsr- 
view  may  have  solely  related  to  the  best  method  of  ex- 
dting  the  people  against  Franca  and  tha  Romish  foctkA 
in  Sratland. 

This  laet  paragnpb  we  consider  tbo  moel  ob- 
jectionable in  Mr  Tytler's  volume.  It  oontaias  aa 
insinuation  altog^tber  unsopported  by  ffict  or  poa- 
logy.  In  wbat  instance  did  Knox  enter  into  the 
derlc  practices  and  oebftlsof  the  confederate  lords? 
His  hostility  to  Mery,  or  ratber  to  her  vic^aaed 
wbat  be  deemed  ber  religious  errors,  wee,  if  ?ie- 
leat,  at  all  times  open  and  above  board;  aad 
Morton  and  Mar  too  well  knew  tbe  cbaraeter  of 
the  Reformer  to  invite  bim  to  tbeir  seeret  eoun- 
cils,  altbougb  bis  dying  condition  had  m^e  bie 
presence  practicable.  B^t*  bow#?fr  U  was  witb 
Knox,  neither  Morton  nor  M»r  wert  foond  bedt- 
wardi  thoogb  tbe  conditions  for  wbieb  i^f 
stipulated  were  sucb  es  disappointed  KiUiffssv 
and  enraged  Borleigb.   At  tbeiMM  iMteo^t^ 
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English  minigter  was  apprited  of  their  imprao' 
ticable  conditions,  and  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mar,  which  must,  in  any  event,  for  a  time  have 
delayed  the  scheme;  and  time  was  precious. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Leicester,  intimating 
the  failure  of  '^  the  Scottish  project/'  and  re- 
markiog  that  his  royal  mistress  must  now  fall 
back  upon  ^*  her  hut  resource"  for  the  safety  of 
herself  and  her  kingdom — namely,  the  speedy 
execution  of  Mary.  His  letter  is  full  of  his 
wary,  stern,  and  severe  character.  It  contains, 
we  may  aay,  Mary's  death-warrant,  and  thus 
concludes^ 

If  b«r  majesty  will  continue  her  delayt,  for  providing 
for  her  own  soiety,  by  just  meani  gi?eo  to  her  by  God, 
ibc  and  we  all  iball  vainly  call  upon  God  when  the  cala- 
mity thall  fall  upon  us.  God  aend  her  majesty  ttrength 
of  tpirit  to  preterve  God*8  cause,  her  own  life,  and  the 
lires  of  millions  of  good  subjects,  all  which  are  most 
naoifestly  in  danger;  and  that  only  by  her  delays,  and 
10  conseqnontly  she  shall  he  the  cause  of  the  oferchrow 
of  a  noble  Crown  and  realm,  which  shall  be  a  prey  to  all 
that  can  invade  it,  God  be  merciful  to  us.     ....    . 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  was  herself  unconscious  of  the 
dinger  she  had  escaped :  and  indeed  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
lerration,  that  so  well  had  the  English  ambassador  kept 
his  counsel,  and  so  true  were  the  conspirators  to  their 
•ecret,  that,  after  a  concealment  lof  nearly  three  centu- 
Tin,  these  dark  intrigues,  with  all  their  ramifications, 
hare  now  for  the  first  time  been  made  a  portion  of  our 
national  blatory. 

Mr  Tytler  has  added  the  following  note : — 

Dr  Robertson,  uot  having  access  to  the  St.  P.  Off.  had 
not  seen  the  letters  of  Killigrew  and  Burghley,  which  un- 
reil  this  part  of  Mary*s  hiitory.  He  consequently  falls 
into  the  error  of  stating,  that  Mar,  from  his  honourable 
foelings,  instantly  rejected  Killigrew*s  proposal  of  bring- 
ing Mary  to  her  trial  in  Scotland,  pronouncing  her  guilty, 
sad  executing  her.  All  subsequent  historians,  amongst 
the  rest  the  acute  and  learned  Lingnrd,  have  been  misled 
by  this  view  of  the  transaction.  Killigrew*s  and  Burgh- 
ley's  Letters  have  at  length  given  us  the  truth.  No  trial, 
it  appears  to  me,  was  ever  contemplated— and  Mar, 
though  at  first  cold  in  the  matter,  at  last,  gave  bis  full 
content  to  Mary*s  being  put  to  death  as  speedily  and  se- 
cretly as  possible. 

£very  oircumstance  concurred,  on  the  death  of 
Mar,  to  point  out  Morton  as  the  new  Regent, 
to  which  office  he  was  immediately  appointed,  by 
a  Parliament  assembled  at  .Edinburgh;  although 
tbe  caatle  was  still  held  by  Grange  and  Lething- 
ton  for  the  Queen,  as  they  were  confident  of  its 
strength,  and  expected  speedy  aid  from  Franco. 
Elisabeth,  however,  by  the  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken,  and  the  representations  of  her  en- 
voy, waa  ultimately  induced  to  undertake  the 
liege  of  tbe  fortress.  This  we  mention  to  intro- 
duce the  message  sent  by  Knox,  on  his  deathbed, 
to  his  old  friend  and  fellow-labourer  GrangOf 
whose  defection  from  the  Protestant  cause  he 
deeply  lamented.  In  one  of  those  remarkable 
predictione,  which  to  his  admirers  looked  like 
immediate  inspiration,  Knox  foretold  the  fate  of 
his  renegade  friend,  and  seqt  him  a  solemn  warn, 
ing  to  repentance,  which  Grange,  who  received 
it  scoffingly,  shortly  afterwards  called  to  mind 
on  the  sca£fold.  On  this  circumstance,  Mr  Tytler 
makes  the  following  severe  remarks,  which,  if 
his  opinion  is  adopted,  would  represent  John 
Knox  as  keeping  up  a  blasphemous  farce  even 


on  his  deathbed,  to  glorify  himself  and  serve 
party  objects ;  and  presumptuously  arrogating  to 
himself  the  character  of  a  prophet,  while  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  lay  in  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  intriguing  statesmen  to  which  he 
was  privy.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  observes  Mr 
Tytler, 

That  in  this  and  other  similar  predictions,  the  dying  re- 
former, who  was  not  only  intimately  acquaininl  with, 
but  personally  engaged  in  the  secret  coriespoodence  be- 
tween his  party  and  England,  availed  himself  of  this 
koowledge  to  fulminate  his  threats  and  warnings,  which 
he  knew  the  advance  of  the  English  army  was  lo  looa 
likely  to  fulfil. 

In  the  Proofs  and  Illustf  atioas,  which  form  the 
appendix  to  this  volume  of  Mr  Ty tier's  History, 
and  which  embody  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
important  original  matter,  we  find  him  strenu- 
ously attempting  to  fix  upon  Knox  (and,  if  Knox, 
then  Craig,  for  the  facts,  if  they  apply  to  one 
apply  to  both)  the  odium  of  being  directly  impli- 
cated in  the  assassination  of  Bizzio — **  privy  to 
the  murder."  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
Knox  felt  small  regret  at  this  event;  and  that  he, 
on  the  contrary,  expressed  satisfaction  at  a  pro. 
vidential  riddance  of  one  whom  he  considered  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  true  religion ; 
the  pensioned  agent  of  Rome,  and  the  betrayer 
of  Scotland.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr  M'Crie,  which  Mr  Tytler  considers  erro- 
neous,  from  the  Doctor  not  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  those  letters  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  upon  the  evidenoe  of  which  he  con- 
siders himself  justified  in  charging  the  Reformer 
with  being  privy  to  the  plot  for  murdering 
Rizzio. 

This  charge  he  grounds  chiefly  upon  what 
he  terms  an  authentic  list  of  '^  the  names 
of  such  as  were  consenting  to  the  death  of 
David,"  in  which,  undoubtedly,  appear  the 
names  of  "  John  Knox  and  John  Craig,  preach- 
ers." This  list  accompanied  a  letter  sent  by  Ran 
dolph  to  Cecil,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
clerk.  It  contains  neither  the  names  of  Darn- 
ley,  Lennox,  Bothwell,  nor  others  certainly  and 
directly  implicated  in  the  murder,  <^  consent- 
ing to  the  death  of  David,"  and  present  at  that 
catastrophe ;  and  it  includes  the  names  of  Knox 
and  Craig,  the  latter  of  whom  was  believed 
tender  of  the  Queen,  though  jealous  of  her 
schemes  and  foreign  intrigues ;  and  who,  after 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  while  Knox  fled,  kept  his 
place  in  tbe  capital  unmolested.  Though  of  % 
much  milder  disposition  than  Knox,  Craig,  in- 
stead of  betraying  the  consciousness  of  guilty 
displayed,  in  opposing  Mary's  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.  A  man 
who  could  act,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr  Tytler,  was  not  likely  to  be^ 
a  few  weeks  previously,  privy  to  a  foul  murder ; 
yet  if  Knox  was  guilty  so  was  Craig.  Their 
names  in  the  list  given,  are  coupled  up  together. 

After  labouring,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  con  amore,  to  establish  this  heavy 
charge  against  Knox,  Mr  Tytler  comes  out  with 
the  opposing  facts,  or^  as  he  terms  them;  the 
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facts  in  extenuation.  The  material  fact^  one 
which  demolishes  his  whole  argument,  is,  that, 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  list  of  the  in« 
dividuals  concerned  in  or  consenting  to  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio,  in  which  neither  the  names  of 
Knox  nor  Craig  appear.  And  this,  we  assume, 
should  be  the  more  correct  and  authentic  list,  as  it 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Randolph  himself,  and 
not  of  his  clerk,  and  six  days  later  in  date ;  and, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  he  correct  than  the 
list  upon  which  Mr  Tytler  founds. 

How  Bedford's  letter  to  Cecil,  of  the  11th  of 
March,  or  two  days  subsequent  to  the  murder, 
corroborates  the  guilt  of  Knox,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine, and  still  less  how  that  letter  affords  "  evi- 
dence clear  and  direct"  of  Knox  being  privy  to 
the  murder ;  for  the  letter  states  nothing  on  the 
subject,  save  that  "  David  is  despatched  and 
dead,"  as  had  been  anticipated ;  and  continues, 
^'  the  manner  and  circumstances  thereof  I  shall 
not  now  trouble  you  withal." 

Mr  Tytler  founds  another  argument  for  his 
belief  that  Knox  participated  in  the  murder, 
upon  the  circumstance  of  Morton  and  Ruthven, 
leading  conspirators,  having  made  the  following 
statement  to  Bedford,  a  fortnight  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  crime.  ^'  And  to  the  execution 
of  the  said  enterprise  the  most  honest  and  the 
moat  worthy  were  easily  induced  to  approve  and 
fortify  the  king's  deliberation  in  the  premises ;" 
which  "  most  honest  and  most  worthy"  he  con- 
tends must  include  Knox,  who  was  at  all  events 
intimately  connected  with  the  parties,  his  most 
dear  and  intimate  personal  friends  being  certain 
lairds  who  were  consenting  to  David  s  death. 
Mr  Tytler  continues  in  the  same  strain  :^-> 

Another  oorroboration  of  his  accenion  to  this  conipU 
racy,  was  hie  precipitate  flight  from  Edinburgh  with  the 
rett  of  the  conspirators,  npon  the  threatened  advance  of 
the  queen  to  the  city.  His  colleague  Craig,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  who  was  afterwards  accused  by  his  parishion* 
ere  as  having  been  too  much  a  favourer  of  the  queen,  re- 
mained in  the  city ;  but  Knox  fled  precipitately,  and  in 
extreme  agony  of  spirit,  to  Kyle,  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  did  not  venture  to  return  till  the  noblemen  rose 
against  the  queen  after  the  death  of  Damley.  If  he  was 
not  implicated,  why  did  he  take  guilt  to  himself  by 
flight  ? 

But  why  did  not  Craig  flee  ?  who,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  list,  was  as  deeply  implicated 
as  Knox ;  who  certainly  had  rendered  himself 
sufficiently  obnoxious  to  the  Queen  to  dread  her 
vengeance  without  the  additional  offence  at- 
tempted to  be  fastened  upon  him.  But  he 
"  fled,"  says  Mr  Tytler,  '*in  extreme  agony  of 
spirit ;"  a  fact  for  which  we  cannot  find  any 
authority,  save  that  the  preacher  naturally 
suffered  deeply  on  being  torn  from  his  family  and 
flock,  by  apprehension  of  the  Queen's  violence, 
though  certainly  not  from  the  anguish  of  remorse. 

Mr  Tytler,  who  contends  that,  in  Morton's 


number  of  '<  the  most  honest  and  worthy"  con- 
senting to  Riczio's  death,  Knox  must  necessarily 
be  included,  afterwards  demolishes  his  own  ar- 
gument, as  he  had  previously  done  the  value  of 
his  list  of  names  by  the  second  list,  by  that  other 
extenuating  circumstance  which  we  shall  give  in 
his  own  words. 

The  second  cirenmstanoe  is  this—When  Mortoa  and 
Kuthven  fled  to  Berwick,  and  sent  to  Bedford  a  vindica- 
tion of  their  proceedings,  with  the  intent  that  he  sboald 
communicate  it  to  Cecil  and  Elizabeth,  they  pontively 
denied  that  any  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  were  art  aad 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  accused  the  Papists  of  having 
raised  the  report.  <^It  is  come  to  our  knowledge  (they 
say)  that  some  Papists  have  bruited  that  these  our  pro* 
eeedings  have  been  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministers  of 
Scotland.  We  assure  your  lordship  upon  oar  honoor, 
that  there  were  none  of  them  art  nor  part  of  that  deed, 
nor  were  participate  thereof.** 

We  pause  here — though  we  may  say,  in  pointed 
terms,  that  the  arguments  by  which  Mr  TyUer 
supports  his  belief  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  which 
he  has  himself  produced,  appear  to  us  inconcla- 
sive  and  sophistical ;  nor  can  any  one  perceive 
what  object  Morton  or  Ruthven  could  have  had 
to  keep  the  names  of  Knox  and  Craig  out  of  the 
list  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  England,  but 
the  very  reverse ;  unless  the  Earls  were  consdoos 
of  havingpreviously  used  these  names  falsely  and 
without  authority.  And  it  is  not  to  the  council 
of  England,  but  directly  to  Bedford,  that  Mor- 
ton and  Ruthven  make,  and  in  writing,  the  above 
positive  denial  and  assertion,  on  their  honour,  of 
the  innocence  of  the  ministers,  ELnox  and  Craig. 
This  reduces  Mr  Tytler  to  the  necessity  of 
affirming  that,  according  to  Morton's  notion  of 
the  signification  of  the  words  "  art  and  part," 
and  ''participate  thereof,"  the  Earl  may  still 
have  safely  made  this  denial  of  the  fact  '*  upon 
his  honour,"  and  '*  yet  may  have  been  perfectly 
aware  all  the  while  that  Knox  was  privy  to  the 
murder." 

But,  as  this  knotty  subject  is  likely  to  be  folly 
discussed  by  the  admirers  of  Knox,  we  shall  take 
leave  of  it,  regretting  that  it  has  been  started 
by  Mr  Tytler ;  especially  as  it  must  confim  the 
notion  of  his  latent  prepossession  against  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and,  generally,  his  dislike  to 
the  King's  or  Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Mary,  whom  he  never  ceases 
to  regard  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Scotland, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  Regencies  as  a  aaccee- 
sion  of  rebellious  usurpations.     With  a  dear 
understanding  on  this  point,  we  now  take  leave 
of  Mr  Tytler,  grateful  for  what  his  talents  sad 
industry  have  accomplbhed,  in  fnmiahing  tke 
most  important  additions  which  have  for  cen- 
turies been  made  to  the  national  annals;  and, 
while  hintiog  at  his  unconscious  high-prerogative 
preposessions  or  sympathies,  bearing  warm  tetti* 
mony  to  his  uniform  candour  and  dispassieiiste 
fairness  of  statement. 
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In  London^for  a  tpace  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yean, 
the  most  interesting  by  far  of  all  my  friends,  and, 
singly,  a  sofficient  magnet  to  draw  me  in  that  direc* 
tion,  sometimes  when  I  had  no  other  motive  for 
saeb  a  journey,  was  the  celebrated  Peripatetic, 
John  Stewart,  commonly  called  "  Walking  Stew- 
art."  Thia  man  was  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a 
more  interesting  person  than  any  1  have  known, 
amongst  those  distinguished  by  accomplish- 
ments of  tbe  same  kind.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Scotsman :  but  it  was  littlo  indeed  that 
he  owed  to  the  land  of  his  nativity ;  for  he  had 
beett  early  turned  adrift,  and  thrown  altogether 
upon  Ilk  own  resources.  At  school,  as  he  often 
told  me  with  high  glee,  and  even  with  some- 
thing of  gratified  vanity  in  the  avowal,  no  boy 
except  bimself  was  considered  an  invincible 
dunce,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  a  Bergen- 
op-zoom;  that  is,  a  head  impregnable  to  all 
teaching  and  all  impressions  that  could  be  con- 
veyed through  books.  £rudition,  in  fact,  and 
classical  or  philological  learning  of  every  kind, 
he  thoroughly  despised;  nor  could  he  have  been 
won  by  kindness  even  to  take  an  interest  in 
studies  from  which  his  mind  naturally  revolted ; 
and  thus,  like  many  a  boy  befoi^e  him,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  a  dunce,  merely  because 
his  powers  were  never  called  into  action  or  tried 
amongst  tasks  in  which  he  took  any  genial  de- 
light. Yet  this  same  scoffing-stock  of  the  school, 
when  summoned  away  to  the  tasks  of  life,  deal- 
ing with  subjects  that  interested  his  feelings, 
and  moving  in  an  element  for  which  his  natural 
powers  had  qualified  him,  displayed  tbe  ener- 
getic originality  of  genius.  He  went  out  to 
Bengal  as  a  servant  of  the  Company,  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and,  for  some  time,  was  viewed 
both  as  an  aspiring  young  man  and  as  a  young 
man  of  great  promise:  but,  suddenly,  some 
strong  scruples  of  conscience  seized  him,  with 
regard  to  the  tenure  of  the  Company's  Indian 
empire,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  admi- 
nistered* Simply  upon  the  impulse  of  these 
scruples,  doubtless  ill-founded,  he  quitted  the 
Compan/s  service  and  entered  that  of  a  native 
prince — I  think  the  Nawaub  of  Arcot :  him  he 
served  in  the  office  of  secretary.  And,  finally, 
quitting  this  s*'rvice  also,  chiefly,  1  conjecture, 
becaase  the  instinct  of  migration  and  of  rsm- 
bling  was  strong  upon  him,  he  commenced  that 
long  course  of  pedestrian  travelling  which 
thenceforwards  occupied  the  active  years  of  his 
life :  in  fact,  from  perhaps  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  to  fifty-eight  or  sixty.  A  navigator  who 
has  accomplished  the  p9riplu$  (o'l^/wXir^)  of  the 
globe,  we  call  a  cireumnavigalar  /  and,  by 
parity  of  reason,  we  might  cidl  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  of  Mr  Stewart,  viz.,  one  who  has 
walked  round  the  terra  firma  of  the  globe, 
Irom  Kamtschatka  to  Paraguay,  and  from  Para- 
guay to  Lapland,  a  eircumperipatitie,  (or,  if  the 
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reader  objects  to  this  sort  of  tautology  in  the  div 
eum  and  the  pert,  a  circumambutaior^)  A  terres* 
trial  globe,  representing  the  infinite  wanderings 
of  Mr  Stewart,  would  have  seemed  belted  and 
zoned  in  all  latitudes,  like  a  Ptolemaic  globe 
of  the  heavens,  with  cycles  and  epicycles^  ap« 
preaching,  crossing,  traversing,  coindding,  re- 
ceding. No  region,  pervious  to  human  feet, 
except,  I  think,  China  and  Japan,  but  had  been 
visited  by  Mr  Stewart  in  this  philosophic  style  ; 
a  style  which  compels  a  man  to  move  slowly 
through  a  country,  and  to  fall  in  continually 
with  the  natives  of  that  country  in  a  degree  far 
beyond  what  is  possible  for  the  traveller  in  car- 
riages and  palanquins^*  or  mounted  on  hurses, 
mules,  or  camels.  It  may  be  presumed  of  any 
man  who  has  travelled  so  extensively,  and  has 
thrown  himself  so  fearlessly,  for  five  or  eight 
and  thirty  years,  amongst  men  of  all  nations 
and  in  all  degrees  of  civilisation,  that  he  must 
often  have  found  himself  in  situations  of  great 
and  sudden  danger.  In  fact,  Walking  Stewart, 
like  the  famous  Ledyard,  used  to  look  back  upon 
the  hardships  the  sufferings,  and  the  risks  he  had 
undergone,  as  too  romantic  for  rehearsal.  People 
would  imagine,  as  he  thought,  that  he  was  using 
the  traveller's  immemorial  privilege  of  embeU 
lishing;  and^  accordingly,  as  one  foremost  feature 
in  the  character  of  John  Stewart,  was  his  noble 
reverence  for  truth,  so  that,  to  have  won  a  uni- 
versal interest  with  the  public,  he  would  not  have 
deviated,  by  one  hair  s  breadth,  from  the  severe 
facts  of  a  case;  for  that  reason  it  \[m  rare  that  he 
would  be  persuaded  to  relateany  part  of  his  adven- 
tures which  approached  the  marvellous.  Being 
so  sincerely  and  profoundly  veracious,  he  was 
jealous  even  of  being  suspected  to  be  otherwise, 
though  it  were  in  a  trifling  question,  or  by  a 
shadow  of  exaggeration.  Yet,  unwilling  as  ^p 
was  to  report  his  own  adventurous  hazards,  or 
the  escapes  which,  doubtless,  he  often  owed  to 
his  own  address,  courage,  or  presence  of  mind, 
one  general  remark  I  have  often  heard  him 
make,  and  with  great  energy;  a  remark  ab- 
stracted from  all  his  dangers  collectively,  though 
he  would  not  refer  to  them  separ<itely  and  indi- 
vidually :  it  is  a  remark  which  ought  to  be  put 
on  record  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  ;  and 
it  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  testimony 
given  by  a  witness,  whose  opportunities  for  col« 
looting  a  fair  evidence  must  far  have  exceeded 
those  of  all  other  men,  making  no  exception  in 
favour  of  any  nation  or  any  century.  His  remark 
was  this — that,  although  in  barbarous  countries, 
with  no  police  or  organized  provisions  whatsoever, 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  and  property^ 

*  OAwk.tnivellios  in  *  iwltnquin  has  been  so  much 
Impioved  of  Ute  tbroughout  Indis,  thmt  ninety  miles 
a-day  may  be  accompliihed  in  fafourable  weather ;  and, 
if  the  bearers  are  laid  carefolly,  one  hundred.  With  this 
velocity,  and  this  scclosion,  little  can  be  seen. 
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many  violent  and  licentiou!)  aggressions  would, 
doubtless,  be  committed^  under  circ\t  in  stances  of 
temptation  or  of  provoeation,  upon  the  weak  or 
defenceless  atrai^ger  j  yet  that>  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience,  he  had  never  known 
Olie  6«se  w]ier«  th^  rudest  savage  of  the  wildest 
trilies  had  violated  an  understood  trust  reposed 
u  his  forlifff^^ai^ce.  ]t  was  generally  supposed, 
ffii  a^id>  that  th^  civilized  traveller  nmoagst 
fi^y^es  i^ight  lay  his  sccount  with  meeting  un- 
pr<\vo||ied  viplence,  except  in  ^9  fsr  as  he  carried 
%nns  for  his  protection,  Nowj,  he  had  found  it 
by  inu^h  the  sfifer  plan  to  carry  no  arms.  Tfiat 
^e  had  ^^vfjr  founds  and  did  not  believe  that  ii^ 
travels  ten  times  more  extensive  he  ever  should 
have  founds  a  human  being  so  base  as  to  refuse 
(provided  he  could  be  made c/«ar/y4p  understand) 
the  Hpp6al  made  to  his  generosity  by  a  fellow- 
l^eing^  inboldly  throwing  himself  upon  his  justice 
ox  hospitality ;  and  if  a  different  creed  prevailed 
often  amongst  nautical  people,  it  was  owing  (h^ 
contended)  to  the  extreme  levity  and  thougfatUss- 
z)ess  of  sailors.  Indeed,  the  records  of  vqy ages^ 
^ndj,  y^ry  recently,  the  records  of  our  new  set- 
tlejpo^nts  in  Australia,  teem  with  instances  where 
feudii,  through  ^  whole  generation,  (wanton  and 
caus^ess  as  they  may  seem  to  many  of  those 
who  merely  inherit  the  consequence^)  have 
l^e^  originally  provoked  by  a  cruel  or  cowardly 
SfUutation  from  fire-arms  to  a  party  of  natives, 
adviinciag,  perhaps,  ^^  a  tumultuous  manner, 
alarming  to  the  timid  or  the  inexperienced,  but 
with  intentions  perfectly  pacific. 

W  allying  Stewart  was,  in  conversation,  the  most 
Q^S^^uei^t  man — limiting  the  meaning  to  the  elo- 

Jttpnce  of  nature^  unsustained  by  any  range  of 
ilustratiofi  from  bouks-^that  1  have  ever  known. 
^•'or  was  1  singular  in  this  opinion ;  for  Mr 
Wordsworth,  the  poet,  said  something  to  the 
uufifi^  effect,  in  speaking  of  the  political  ha- 
rangi]^  whish  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mfiking 
aboi^t  i^9  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  And 
ijittl^  ^fi  he  occupied  himself  with  books  as  a 
ceader,  by  a  strange  inversion  of  the  ordinary 
h^^map  relations  to  literature,  he — this  rare  and 
9iigh%  reader — was  largely  connected  with  books 
as  aQ  autlior,'  Apparently,  he  read  little  or  no- 
i^iifiig  but  wh^X  he  wrote  himself ;  books  treat- 
ing of  man,  his  nature,  his  expectations,  and  his 
duties,  in  a  desultory  style ;  mingling  much  pro^ 
Cpun4  philosophy  with  many  absurd  or  whimsi- 
q^l  theorifs  of  physiology,  or  equally  chimerical 
%potheses  of  health  and  the  modes  of  preserving 
it.  Anioiial  food  or  wi^e  he  never  allowed  him- 
self to  use;  or,  in  fact,  anything  but  the  Brah- 
ipiini^  diet  of  i9ilk,  fruit,  and  bread.  It  ia 
^ying  little  in  favour  of  his  systeva,  to  mentiou 
that  he,  in  his  own  persop,  enjoyed  a  doudlesa 
J^ealt^h;  for  so  he  wQuld  have  done  under  any 
^^t,  witk^  the  same  quantity  of  bodily  exercise, 
an4  enjoying  the  same  original  hardiness  of 
constitution  and  athletic  frame  of  body.  Lat- 
terly, his  sole  pleasure  was  music  ;  and  it 
grieved  me  to  find,  therefore,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life«  that  ke  was  growing  exceed- 
ingly deaf:  biU  iliis  defect  of  bearing  he  re* 


medied  partially  by  purchasing  an  organ  of  con- 
siderable 8i%e  and  power. 

Walking  Stewart  had  purchased,  in  his  younger 
days,  an  annuity,  iiliieh,  in  fact,  ibr  many  years, 
constituted  his  sole  dependence.  The  tables  of 
mortality  were  rery  imperfeet  at  iKal  MimtL  shd 
the  Insurance  Offices  made  many  losing  csni 
tracts ;  amongst  which,  was  Mr  Stewart's.  He 
had  long  been  viewed  by  the  offieeaasiie  of  their 
bad  bargains ;  and  he  had  a  playful  malios  is 
pvesenting  himself  annually  to  eataUish  his  con. 
tinued  existence.  The  office  waa  always  in  a 
poar  of  laughter  when  he  madt  kis  entrf :  for 
the  Directors  protested  that  he  had  already  lired 
too  long  by  twenty  years  for  their  iaterest ;  and 
he,  on  his  part,  asorihing  his  nibust  health  tohii 
peculiar  diet,  threatened  them  with  liria^  at 
least  twenty  years  longer.  He  did,  certaialj) 
wear  all  the  promise  of  doing  so  ;  for  his  eye  was 
as  brilliant  and  his  cheek  as  ii«sh  as  those  of 
men  forty  years  younger.  But  he  did  not  qotti 
redeem  the  pledges  of  his  appeazenoeu  A  fev 
years  before  his  death,  he  gained  an  impertant 
suit  against  the  East  India  Company.  How  that 
should  have  hastened  bis  death,  I  cannot  conjao- 
ture ;  for  so  thoroughly  had  bis  iiasple  diet  be- 
come necessary  to  hia  oomfort,  and  a  matter  of 
cordial  preference,  that  no  entreaties  of  a  fxktA 
would  persuade  him  to  take  a  g^lasa  of  wine  or 
spirits.  A  man  more  temperate  never  existed, 
nor  a  man  in  all  respects  of  more  pbtlosophic 
habits,  or  mere  entire  indepeM^noe.  i  vai 
others,  who  would  not  have  inonUcd  him  witk 
the  offer  of  money,  yet,  knowing  at  one  tioie 
the  extreme  sleadernesa  of  bis  reaoarces,  at- 
tempted to  send  him  books  aftd  a  fev  ether 
luxuries,  fay  way  of  relieving  the  weanoess  (as 
we  feared)  of  hia  long  solitary  evenings  ia  the 
heart  of  tumultuous  London.  But.  though  tak- 
ing our  attentions  kindly,  he  uoifonnly  repelled 
them ;  nor  ever,  in  one  instance,  would  accept  sf 
anytbing  that  might  faring  his  pexfeet  iodepeod. 
ence  into  qveation.  He  died  wben  1  was  absent 
from  Londion ;  and  I  could  never  learn  the  ci^ 
cumstanoes :  for  he  had,  1  believe^  po  leUtiree^ 
and  hia  opulence,  during  the  latter  years  of  ^ 
life,  would  be  likely  to  threw  bins  into  thehaads 
of  strangers.  His  books  ave  fiUed  with  extra- 
vaganoea  on  all  subjects ;  and,  te  religious  peoplS; 
they  are  ea|>«cially  rovQlting,  by  the  nnilons 
spirit  of'  contempt  which  he  aanilesU  for  all 
creeds  alike^Cbristtan,  Mabeeaetaai  Buddhiet, 
Pagan.  In  faot,  be  waa  as  deltbcrate  and  reas^ 
lute  an  Atbeiat  as  can  ever  bare  existed :  bot. 
f^>T  all  that,  and  although  wsahing.  f«r  his  ova 
sake,  that  be  bad  been  a  inore  religions  man,  or 
at  least  bad  Mit  a  greatev  revetenee  for  s«c^ 
subjects,  and  a  doser  aympetby  with  thai  ^^^ 
for  so  vast  a  majority  of  tbe  bnman  racSi  *■<' 
ever  eoastitnte  their  sole  coneolatkin  nttdtireo^ 
row  and  calamity;  sliU  1  ecosld  not  eloes  nj  eye« 
to  the  many  evidences  wbieh  hit  wntingsaad  kis 
conversation  affinrded  el  atme  grandenref  si*^ 
and  of  a  oalm  Sprnoeistic  #ate  of  eenlem|JaUW 
reverie*  in  fact,  be  was  half  onay.  But  ha 
mind,  lib0  a  sbeU  taken  iron  thesea,  stfU echoed 
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Ui4  flmrmttlrwl  to  t&e  mttltitiidiDDas  sounds  and 
forms  amongst  which  his  former  years  had  heen 
passed.  .Tho  many  nations  amongst  whom  he 
Had  walked,  ^  passing  like  night"  (as  the  Andient 
Mariner  d^soribes  himself)  ^*  from  land  to  land^ ' 
->the  black  men^  and  the  white  men^  and  the 
^  d  usk-faees  with  white  silken  turbands  wreathed," 
A^'Were  present  for  ever^  and  haunted  his  inner 
•ye  with  imagery  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  with 
moring  pageantries^  in  the  midst  of  silence  and 
years  of  deafness.  He  was  himself  a  dne  speci- 
men of  the  animal  Man.  And^  in  some  direc- 
tions, he  was  fine  also  intellectually*  His  books, 
which  are  past  counting,  ought  to  be  searched, 
and  a  bead-roll  of  fine  thoughts,  or  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  old  ones,  separated  from  the  eccen- 
tric speculations  with  which  they  too  often  lie 
i&terwov«n.  These  books  colitain,  moreover, 
some  very  wise  practical  suggestions,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  mode  of  warfare  adapted  to  the 
British  nation.  And  for  knowledge  of  national 
eharaoter  he  was  absolutely  unrivalled.  Some 
time  or  other,  I  may  myself  draw  up  a  memoir 
of  his  lifoj  and  raise  a  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
i  series  of  extracts  such  as  1  have  suggested. 

Another  eminent  man  of  our  times,  whom  I 
came  to  know  in  my  later  visits  to  London,  was 
the  Rey.  Edward  Irving ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
he  18  naturally  reoblled  by  the  remembrance  of 
Walking  Stewart ;  fbr^  like  him,  he  had  a  fervid 
nature,  a  most  energetic  will,  and  aspirations  af- 
ter something  greater  than  he  could  find  in  life. 
Like  him,  aho^  he  owed  not  very  much  to  educa- 
tion  or  study.  Mr  Irving,  unfortunately  for  his 
oen  reputation^  sinned  so  enormously  against  pru- 
dence, and  indeed  against  all  sanity  of  mind,  dur- 
in(^  the  latter  part  of  his  career ;  his  writings  and 
bis  actiona  were  so  equally  indicative  of  an  un- 
settled  intellect ;  that^  with  most  people,  this  sad 
revolution  in  his  nature  has  availed  to  extinguish 
the  recollection  of  that  unequalled  splendour  of 
appearance  with  which  be  convulsed  all  London  at 
his  first  deh^L  He  was,  unquestionably,  by  many, 
many  degrees, thegteatest  orator  of  our  times.  Of 
him.  indeed,  more  than  of  any  man  whom  I  have 
seen  throughout  my  whole  experience,  it  might 
be  said,  with  truth  and  with  emphasis,  thtit  he 
was  a  Boanerges,  a  son  of  thunder ;  and,  in  a 
sense,  even  awful  and  unhappy  for  himself,  it 
mi^ht  be  affirmed  that  he  had  a  demon  within 
himself.  Uoubt  there  can  now  be  none  that  he 
was  insanCj  or  partially  so,  from  the  very  first. 
Not  many  weeks  efter  his  first  burst  upon  the 
metropolis,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
a  dinner  party.  He  was  in  exuberant  spirits ; 
and  he  strode  about  the  drawing-room,  before 
dinner,  with  the  air  uf  one  who  looked  upon  him- 
self as  clothed  with  the  functions  of  Jonah  sent 
to  Nineveh,  or  of  Paul  upon  a  celestial  mission 
to  the  Gentilee.  He  talked  a  good  deal  of  phren- 
oIojEfy,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  entirely 
adopted  its  great  leading  doctrines.  My  head, 
with  a  very  slight  apology  for  doing  so,  he  ex- 
amined :  his  report,  being  somewhat  flattering  I 
shall  not  repeat,  further  than  that  "  conscien- 
tieusoess"  was  found  ia  greet  strength,  and  <'  ve- 


neratieni**  which  were  the  ohief  iJiomtliidiaiitleilB 
that  he  detected*  We  walked  homewards  to- 
gether ;  and,  as  it  happened  that  our  roods  ooioh- 
oided  fo^  three  miles  or  more,  we  had  a  good  deai 
of  conversation.  In  one  thing  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  me,  via.,  in  disliking  common  literary 
society,  by  comparison  with  that  of  people  lett 
pi^etending,  left  mord  to  the  impulses  of  their  na- 
tural unchecked  feelings,  and  entertaining  opi- 
nions less  modelled  upon  what  they  read.  One 
ebullition  of  his  own  native  disposition  waS|  how- 
ever, not  very  amiable.  Near  Charing  C^oSs,  h 
poor  houseless  female  vagrant  came  up  to  us  and 
asked  charity.  Now,  it  was  in  no  respdct  sui^ 
prising  to  me,  that  Mr  Irving  should  refuse  tb 
give  her  anything,  knowing  that  so  many  excel- 
lent people  systematically  set  their  fates  against 
street  alms ;  and  a  man,  the  most  kind-heaHed. 
in  the  world,  whose  resources  are  limited,  ma^ 
very  reasonably  prefer  throwing  whatever  h^  hae 
at  his  disposal  into  the  channels  of  well  organised 
oharitable  institutions.  Not,  therefore,  the  rel 
fusal,  but  the  manner  of  the  refusal,  it  Wifes 
which  surprised  me.  Mr  Irving  shook  olF  the 
poor  shivering  suppliant,  whose  manner  was  ti- 
mid and  dejected,  with  a  roughness  that  Would 
have  better  become  a  parish  beadle  towerdsli 
stout  masterful  beggar,  counterfeiting  the  popu- 
lar character  of  shipwrecked  mariner.  Yet  I  aih 
far  from  thinking,  or  wfshing  to  insinttatOi  thit 
£dwiird  Irving  was  deficient  in  benignity.  It 
was  the  overmastering  demoniac  fervour  of  his 
nature^  the  constitutional  riot  In  his  blood,  more 
than  any  harshness  of  disposition,  which  prompt- 
ed his  fierce  refusal.  It  is  remarkable,  end  I 
mention  it  as  no  proof  of  any  sagacity  of  myself, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  proof  of  broad  and  pal- 
pable indications,  open  and  legible  to  hith 
who  ran,  that  from  what  1  saw  of  Mr  Edward 
Irving  at  this  first  interview,  I  drew  an  augury, 
and  immediately  expressed  it  to  mote  than 
one  friend^  that  he  was  destined  to  a  melan- 
choly close  of  his  career,  in  lunacy.  I  drew  m^ 
judgment  from  the  expression  and  the  peculieir 
restlessness  of  his  eye,  combined  with  the  tin- 
tameable  fervour  of  his  manner,  and  bis  evident 
cravino;  after  intense  stated  of  excitement.  I  be- 
lieve that  public  applause,  or  at  least  public  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  agitated  condition  of  feeling, 
and  public  attention,  at  any  rate  to  himself,  as  a 
great  moral  power  thundering  and  lightening 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  London  atmos^ 
phere,  realty  became  indispensable  to  his  comfort. 
The  effect  of  his  eloquence,  great  as  that  i^ertainly 
was,  had  been  considerably  exaggerated  to  the 
genera]  estimate,  by  the  obstacles  oppose^  tb  the 
popular  curiosity,  in  the  mere  necessities  of  tho 
narrow  chapel  within  which  he  preached.  Storiei 
of  carriage  pannels  beaten  In,  chapel  window^ 
beaten  out,  as  entrances  for  ladies  of  rank  and 
distinguished  senators — such  stories  to  liwaken 
the  public  interest,  and  then  (as  consequences 
of  that  interest,  which  reacted  to  Sustain  and 
widen  it)  stories  uf  royal  princesses,  lOrd  chan- 
cellors, and  prime  ministers,  going,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties)  to  bear  the  new  apostle  of  th^ 
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Notth— ^tliese  things   procured  for  Mr  Irving, 
during  the  early  noviciate  of  his  London  career, 
if  not  great  audiences,  (which,  numerically  speak- 
ing, his  chapel  would  not  have  admitted,)  yet  so 
memorable  a  conflict  of  competition  for  the  small 
space  available  to  those  who  had  no  private 
right  of  admission,  that  inevitably  the  result  was 
misunderstood,  or,  at  least,  misappreciated  by 
the  public.     The  smaller  was  the  disposable  ac- 
commodation, so  much  the  hotter  was  the  contest : 
and  thus  a  small  chapel,  and  a  small  congrega- 
tion told  more  effectually  in  his  favour,  more 
emphatically  proclaimed  his  sudden  popularity, 
than  the  largest  could  have  done.    Meantime, 
the  presbytery,  availing  themselves  of  the  sudden 
enthusism  called  into  life  by  this  splendid  meteor, 
collected  large  subscriptions  for  a  new  chapeL 
This,  being  built  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to 
the  money,  offered  ample  accommodation  to  the 
public  curiosity.    That  feeling  could  not  wholly 
have  subsided :  but  many,  like  Wilberforce,  had 
found  themselves  sufficiently  gratified  by  a  single 
experience  of  Mr  Irving's  powers;  others,  upon 
principle,  were  unwilling  toleave  their  old  pastors 
— nottomention  that, for  the  majority, this  would 
have  involved  a  secession  from  the  particular 
creed  to  which  they  adhered ;  and,  when  deduc- 
tions were  made  from  Mr  Irving's  audiences, 
upon  these  and  other  accounts,  those  who  still 
went  as  extra  auditors  were  no  longer  numerous 
enough,  now  that  they  were  diffused  throjigh  a 
large  chapel,  to  create  the  former  tumultuous 
contefts  for  admission.    The  enthusiasm  of  the 
public  had  now  subsided  and  settled  into  a  con. 
dition  more  uniform,  and  no  longer  capable  of 
holding  up  a  mirror  which  reflected  Mr  Irving's 
own  intense  state  of  exaltation.   It  was  |the  state 
of  collapse  which  succeeded  in  his  mind,  the  want 
of  correspondence  which  he  found  between  the 
public  seal  to  be  taught  or  moved  and  his  own 
to  teach  or  move;  this  it  was,  I  can  hardly 
doubtj  which  drove  him  into  those  crazy  specu- 
lations which  eventually  cost  him  the  general 
respect,  and  led  to  an  open  breach  between  him- 
self and  the  trustees  for  the  management  of  the 
property  embarked  upon  the  chapel.    Unable  to 
win  the  popular  astonishment  by  the  legitimate 
display  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  he  attempted 
to  secure  the  same  end  by  extravagance.    The 
whole  extent  of  this  extravagance,  it  is  true  that 
he  did  not  perceive ;  for  his  mind  was  unhinged. 
But  still  the  insanity,  which  had  preyed  upon 
him  from  the  very  first,  lay  more  in  his  moral 
nature  and  in  a  disease  of  his  will  than  in  the 
functions  of  his  intellect.    Disappointment,  vex- 
ation of  heart,  wounded  pride,  and,  latterly,  per- 
haps, some  tinge  of  remorse  for  the  abuse  which 
he  had  made  of  his  magnificent  endowments,  all 
combined,  with  the  constitutional  fever  in  his 
blood,  to  sap  his  health  and  spirits.   That  he  was 
very  unhappy,  latterly,  I  have  no  doubt ;  nor  was 
I,  for  my  part,  ever  called  upon  to  feel  so  power, 
fully  the  conviction  that  here  was  a  ruined  man 
of  genius,  and  a  power  in  the  first  rank  of  great 
moral  agencies,  an  orator  the  most  Demosthenic 
9f  our  age,  4o«cepding  rapidly  to  night  mi  utter 


extinction,  as  during  the  whole  latter  yean  of 
Edward  Irving's  troubled  existence.  I  am  net 
singular  in  my  estimate  of  him  as  an  orator:^* 
Mr  Canning,  a  most  accomplished  orator  himself, 
and.  as  a  great  ariiti,  the  first  orator  of  ear 
times,  but  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  lev 
likely  to  do  full  justice  in  m  case  of  power  that 
was  altogether  natural,  and  no  way  indebted  to 
art,  even  he  (when  visiting  Mr  Bolton  of  Stons, 
on  Windermere)  said  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  what  I  have  here  said.  I  did  not 
hear  it  myself ;  but  I  afterwards  heard  it  fnna 
many  who  did.  He  was  the  only  man  of  oor 
times  who  realized  one's  idea  of  Paul  preaehio^ 
at  Athens,  or  defending  himself  before  Kis^ 
Agrippa.  Terrific  meteor!  unhappy  son  of  fenrid 
genius,  which  mastered  thyself  even  more  than 
the  rapt  audiences  which  at  one  time  hung  upon 
thy  lips !  were  the  cup  of  life  once  again  pre- 
sented to  thy  lips,  wouldst  thou  drink  again ;  or 
wouldst  thou  not  rather  turn  away  from  it  with 
shuddering  abomination?  Sleep,  Boaneiget! 
and  let  the  memory  of  man  settle  only  upon  tby 
colossal  powers,  without  a  thought  of  those  intel- 
lectual aberrations  which  were  more  powerful  for 
thy  own  ruin  than  for  the  misleading  of  othen! 


London,  however,  great  as  were  ita  attractioai, 
did  but  rarely  draw  me  away  from  WestoMre- 
land.    There  I  found  more  and  more  a  shelter 
and  an  anchor  for  my  own  wiahea.    Originally, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  the  motive  which  drev 
me  to  this  country,  in  combination  with  its  ova 
exceeding  beauty,  had  been  the  society  of  Words- 
worth.   But  in  this  I  committed  a  great  over- 
sight.   Men  of  extraordinary  genius  and  force 
of  mind  are  far  better  as  objects  for  distant  ad- 
miration than  as  daily  companions;-— not  that  I 
would  insinuate  anyUiing  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mr  Wordsworth.     What  I  have  to  say  ia 
the  way  of  complaint,  shall  be  said  openly  and 
frankly ;  this  is  but  fair ;  for  insinuations  or 
covert  accusations  always  leave  room  for  mis- 
construction and  for  large  exaggeration.    Mr 
Wordsworth  is  not  only  a  man  of  principle  and 
integrity,  according  to  the  severest  standard  of 
such  a  diaracter,  but  he  is  even  a  man,  in  manjr 
respects,  of  amiable  manners.    Still  there  are 
traits  of  character  about  him,  and  modes  of 
expressing  them  in  his  manners,   which  make 
a  familiar  or  neighbourly  intercourse  with  hisi 
painful  and  mortifying.     Pride>  in  its  roost  ex- 
alted form,  he  was  entitled  to  feel ;.  but  some- 
thing there  was,  in  the  occasional  expression  of 
this  pride,  which  was  difficult  to  bear.     Upon 
ground  where  he  was  really  strong,  Wordsworth 
was  not  arrogant.     In  a  question  of  eriti€iiat» 
he  was  open  to  any  man's  suggestions.   Bat 
there  were  fields  of  thought  or  of  obserfstioo 
which  he  seemed  to  think  locked  up  and  sscred 
to  himself;  and  any  alien  entrance  upon  those 
fields  he  treated  almost  as  intrusions  and  luvrp- 
ations.    One  of  these,  and  which  naturally  oc- 
curred the  most  frequently,  was  the  whole  theorf 
of  picturesque  beauty,  as  presented  to  our  no- 
tice at  ^y&PY  ^'^V^^  ^Y  ^9  M^  iDOttiit*uio<* 
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eeenery  amongst  wbich  we  livedo  and  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  modified  by  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
by  the  time  of  day,  or  By  the  accidents  of  light 
and  shade.  Now  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
really  had,  as  I  have  before  acknowledged^  a 
pecaliar  depth  of  organic  sensibility  to  the  ef- 
fects of  form  and  colour ;  and  to  them  I  was  will, 
ing  to  concede  a  vote^  such  as,  in  ancient  Rome, 
wu  called  a  ''prerogative  rote/'  upon  such 
questions.  But,  not  content  with  this,  Words- 
worth yirtually  claimed  the  same  precedency  for 
all  who  were  connected  with  himself,  though 
merely  by  affinity,  and  therefore  standing  under 
no  colourable  presumption  (as  blood  relations 
might  hare  done)  of  inheriting  the  same  eon« 
fftitutional  gifts  of  organization.  To  everybody. 
Handing  out  of  this  sacred  and  privileged  pale, 
H^ordsworth  behaved  with  absolute  insult  in 
cases  of  this  nature:  he  did  not  even  appear 
to  listen ;  but,  as  if  what  they  said  on  such  a 
theme  must  be  childish  prattle,  turned  away 
with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference ;  began  talk- 
ing, perhaps,  with  another  person  on  another 
subject ;  or,  at  all  events,  never  noticed  what 
was  said,  by  any  apology  for  an  answer.  I,  very 
early  in  our  connexion,  having  observed  this 
inhuman  arrogance,  took  care  never  afterwards 
to  lay  myself  under  the  possibility  of  such  an 
intuit.  Systematically  I  avoided  saying  any- 
thing, however  suddenly  tempted  into  any  ex- 
pression of  my  feelings,  upon  the  natural  appear- 
ances^ whether  in  the  sky  or  on  the  earth.  Thus 
I  evaded  one  cause  of  quarrel;  and  so  far  Words- 
worth was  not  aware  of  the  irritation  and  dis- 
gust which  he  had  founded  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends.  But  there  were  other  manifestations 
of  the  same  ungenial  and  exclusive  pride,  even 
still  more  offensive  and  of  wider  application. 

With  other  men,  upon  finding  or  thinking 
one's  self  ilLused,  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  make 
an  explanation ;  and,  with  any  reasonable  grounds 
of  complaint,  or  any  reasonable  temper  to  man- 
age, one  was  tolerably  sure  of  redress.  Not  so 
with  Wordsworth:  he  had  learned  from  Mrs 
C a  vulgar  phrase  for  all  attempts  at  reci- 
procal explanations — ^he  called  them  contempt- 
aoualy  «•  fending  and  proving,"  And  you  might 
lay  your  account  with  being  met  in  iimine,  and 
further  progress  barred,  by  a  declaration  to  this 
eifect^"  Mr  X  Y  Z,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  fending  and  proving."  This  amounted,  in 
other  words,  to  saying,  that  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  liberated  from  those  obligations  of  justice 
and  courtesy  by  which  other  men  are  bound. 
Now,  I  knew  myself  well  enough  to  be  assured 
that,  under  such  treatment,  I  should  feel  too 
much  indignation  and  disgust  to  persevere  in 
courting  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who  thus 
avowed  his  contempt  for  the  laws  of  equal  dealing. 
Redress  I  knew  that  I  should  never  get ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  reasoned  thus: — "  I  have  been 
ill-used  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  do  I  think  that 
a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  up  all  my  intimacy 
with  a  man  like  Wordsworth  ?  If  I  do  not,  let 
me  make  no  complaint ;  for,  inevitably,  if  Ida 
make  OMoplaint,  that  will  be  tbej  result.    For, 


though  I  am  able  to  bear  the  particular  wrong 
I  now  complain  of,  yet  I  feel  that  even  from 
Wordsworth  I  could  not  tolerate  an  open  and 
contemptuous  refusal  of  justice.  The  result, 
then,  if  I  pursue  this  matter,  will  be  to  rob  ma 
of  Wordsworth's  acquaintance.  Reparationj 
already  necessary  to  my  feelings,  will  then  be- 
come necessary  to  my  honour:  I  shall  fail  to 
obtain  it ;  and  then  it  will  becortie  my  duty  to 
renounce  his  acquaintance.  I  will,  therefore^ 
rest  contentedly  where  I  am." 

What  then  were  the  eases  of  injustice  which 
I  had  to  complain  of?  Such  they  were  as  be- 
tween two  men  could  hardly  have  arisen ;  but 
wherever  there  are  women — unless  the  terms  on 
which  the  parties  stand  are  most  free  and  fami- 
liar, so  that,  fast  as  clouds  arise  of  misunder- 
standing, explanations  may  have  full  leave  to 
move  concurrently,  and  nothing  be  left  for  either 
side  to  muse  upon  as  wrong,  or  meditated  insult^ 
I  hold  it  next  to  impossible  that  occasions  should 
not  arise  in  which  both  parties  will  suspect  some 
undervaluing,  or  some  failure  in  kindness  or  re- 
spect. I,  to  give  one  example,  had,  for  the  con. 
troller  of  my  domestic  manege,  a  foolish,  selfish, 
and  ignorant  old  maid.  Naturally,  she  ought  to 
have  been  no  enemy  to  the  Wordsworths,  for  she 
had  once  lived  as  a  servant  with  them ;  and,  for 
my  service,  she  had  been  engaged,  at  high  wages, 
by  Miss  Wordsworth  herself.  These  motives  to 
a  special  regard  for  the  W.'s,  were  not  weighty 
enough  to  overrule  her  selfishness.  Having  un- 
limited power  in  all  which  regarded  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  my  house,  she  became  a  person  of 
some  consideration  and  some  power  amongst  her 
little  sphere.  In  my  absence,  she  took  upon  her- 
self the  absolute  command  of  everything;  and  I 
could  easily  perceive,  by  different  anecdotes 
which  reached  me,  that  she  was  jealous  of  any 
abridgement  to  her  own  supreme  discretion,  such 
as  might  naturally  arise  through  any  exercise  of 
those  friendly  rights,  claimed  in  my  absence,  by 
those  friends  who  conceived  themselves  to  have 
the  freedom  of  my  house,  and  the  right  to  use  its 
accommodations  in  any  honourable  way  prompted 
by  their  own  convenience.  To  my  selfish  house . 
keeper  this  was  a  dangerous  privilege ;  for,  if  it 
had  brought  no  other  evil  with  it,  inevitably  it 
would  sometimes  lay  a  restraint  upon  her  gad- 
ding propensities,  and  detain  her  at  home  during 
months  when  otherwise  my  great  distance  gave 
her  the  amplest  privilege  of  absence.  In  shaping 
remedies  for  this  evil,  which,  from  natural  cow- 
ardice, she  found  it  difficult  to  oppose  in  her  own 
person,  she  had  a  ready  resource  in  charging  up- 
on myself  the  measures  which  she  found  con- 
venient. *'  *  Matter'  [which  was  her  techni- 
cal  designation  for  myself]  thinks  thus,"  or 
"  Master  left  such  and  such  directions."  These 
were  obvious  fictions,  for  a  woman  so  selfish  and 
mean.  Any  real  friend  of  mine  ought  to  have 
read,  in  the  very  situation  which  this  woman 
held — in  her  obvious  interest,  connected  with 
her  temper — a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the 
real  state  of  things.  A  man  more  careless  than 
myself  of  the  petty  interests  concerned  in  such 
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a  ea86|  oottld  not  exist.  And  it  may  be  supposed 
Fith  what  disgust  and  what  reasonable  indigna* 
tionlheard  of  opinions  uttered  upon  my  character 
Iff  those  who  called  themselves  my  friends;  opi. 
nions  shaped  to  meet,  not  any  conduct  which  1 
^ad  ever  held,  or  which  it  could  be  pretended 
that  I  had  countenanced,  but  to  meet  the  false 
imputations  of  an  interested  woman>  who  was  by 
those  imputatiofis  doing  to  me  a  far  deeper  injury 
^han  to  thoae  whom  she  merely  shut  out  from  a 
momentary  accomnlodation. 

But  why  not,  upon  discovering  such  forgeries 
and  misrepresentations,  openly  and  loudly  dc. 
Bounce  them  for  what  they  were?  I  answer, 
^hat  when  a  man  is  too  injuriously  wounded  by  the 
words  of  his  tot-disant  friends, oftentimes  a  strong 
movement  of  pride  makes  it  painful  for  him  to, 
degrade  himself  by  explanations  orjustifications. 
Besides  that,  when  once  a  false  idea  has  prepos- 
sessed the  minds  of  your  friends,  justification  of  ten- 
times  becomes  impossible.  My  servant,  in  such  a 
oase,  would  have  worn  the  air  of  one  who  had 
offended  me,  not  by  a  base  falsehood,  but  by  an 
imprudence  in  betraying  too  much  of  the  truth  ; 
and,  doubtless,  when  my  back  was  turned,  she 
would  insinuate  that  her  own  interest  had  obliged 
her  to  put  up  with  my  disavoval  of  what  she  had 
done;  but  that^  in  literal  truth,  she  had  even 
fallen  shortof  my  directions.  Others, again,  would 
think  that,  though  no  specific  directions  might 
have  been  given  to  her,  possibly  she  had  col. 
lected  my  sincere  wishes  from  words  of  complaint 
dropped  casually  upon  former  occasions.  Thus, 
in  short,  partly  I  disdained,  partly  I  found  it  im- 
possible, to  exonerate  myself  from  thoee  most 
false  imputations;  and  1  sate  duwn  half-con- 
tentedly  under  accusations  which,  in  the  very 
solemnity  of  truth,  applied  less  justly  to  myself 
than  to  any  one  person  I  knew  amongst  the  whole 
circle  of  my  acquaintance.  The  result  was,  that 
ever  after  I  hated  the  name  of  the  woman  at 
whose  hands  I  bad  sustained  this  wrong,  so  far  as 
such  a  woman  could  be  thought  worthy  of  hatred  ; 
and  that  I  began  to  despise  a  little  some  of  thoae 
who  had  been  silly  and  undiscerning  enough  to 
accredit  such  representations ;  and  one  of  them 
especially,  who^  though  liberally  endowed  with 
sunshiny  temper  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
was  pei  haps  a  person  weak,  intellectually^  beyond 
the  ordinary  standards  of  female  weakness. 

Hence  began  the  waning  of  my  friendship  with 
the  Wordsworths.  But,  in  reality,  never  after 
the  first  year  or  so  from  my  first  intruduction, 
l^d  1  felt  much  possibility  of  drawing  the  bonds 
of  friendship  tight  with  a  man  of  Wordsworth's 
nature.  He  seemed  to  me  too  much  like  his  own 
Pedlar  in  the  "  Excursion ;"  a  man  so  diffused 
amongst  innumerable  objects  of  equal  attraction, 
that  he  had  no  cells  left  in  his  heart  for  strong 
individual  attachments.  I  was  not  singular  in 
this  feeling.  Professor  Wilson  had  become 
estranged  from  him  :  Coleridge,  one  of  his  ear- 
liest friends,  had  become  estranged :  no  one  per- 
son could  be  deemed  fervently  his  friend.  And, 
with  respect  to  Coleridge,  he  certainly  had  strong 
reason  to  be  estranged ;  and  equally  certain  it » 


that  ha  hold  a  profound  aenst  of  thoea  reaeenefM 
some  years*  He  told  me  himsalfj  and  this  was 
his  peculiar  inference  from  the  oass»  and  what  be 
made  its  moral,  that  married  people  rarely  retain 
much  capacity  of  friendship.  Their  thoughta, 
and  caresi  and  anxietiee,  are  all  so  much  en- 
grossed by  those  who  naturally  and  rightly  sit 
nearest  to  their  hearts^  that  other  friends,  chosen, 
perhaps,  originally  for  intellectual  qualities 
chiefly,  and  seen  only  at  casual  intervals,  must,  by 
mere  human  necessity,  oome  to  droop  and  fade  in 
their  remembrance,  I  see  no  absolute  necessity 
for  this ;  nor  have  I  felt  it  since  my  own  expc* 
rience  of  the  situation  supposed  by  Colaridge  has 
enabled  me  to  judge.  But,  at  all  events,  poor 
Coleridge  had  found  it  true  in  his  own  case. 
The  rupture  between  him  and  Wordaworth, 
which  rather  healed  itself  by  lapse  of  time  and 
the  burning  dim  of  fierce  recollections,  than  by 
any  formal  reconciliation  or  pardon  exchanged 
between  the  parties,  arose  thus: — Aa  old  ac« 
quaintance  of  Coleridge's  happening  to  visit  the 
Lakes,  proposed  to  earry  Coleridge  with  him  to 
London  on  bis  return.  This  gentleman's  wife,  s 
lady  of  some  distinction  as  to  person  and  Intel* 
lectuul  accomplishments,  had  an  equal  pleasure 
in  Coleridge's  society.  They  had  a  place  die. 
posable  in  their  travelling  carriage  i  and  thai 
all  things  tallied  towards  the  general  purpose. 
Meantime,  Wordsworth,  irritated  with  what  he 
viewed  as  excessive  vanity  in  this  gentlemaa, 
(for  his  plan  of  taking  Coleridge  to  London  and 
making  him  an  inmate  in  his  house,  hnd  origi- 
nated in  a  higher  purpose  of  weaning  Coleridge 
from  opium,)  ridiculed  the  whole  scheme  point- 
edly, as  a  visionary  and  Quixotic  enterprise,  such 
as  no  man  of  worldly  experience  could  ever  se- 
riously countenance*  The  dispute — for  it  took 
that  shape — tempted  or  drove  Wordsworth  into 
supporting  his  own  views  of  Coleridge's  ahsolate 
incorrigibility,  by  all  the  anecdotes  he  could 
gather  together  illustrative  of  the  utter  and  irre- 
deemable slavery  which  had  mastered  the  peer 
opium- martyr's  will.  And,  most  assuredly,  he 
drew  such  a  picture  of  Coleridge,  and  of  his  sen- 
sual effeminacy,  as  ought  not  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  a  friend.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  purpose  held  amongst  the  three  contract* 
ing  parties :  they  went  southwards ;  and,  for  s 
time,  the  plan  was  still  farther  realised,  of  mak- 
ing  Coleridge,  not  merely  a  travelling  companioo, 
but  also  an  inmate  of  their  house.  This  plan, 
however,  fell  through,  in  consequence  of  incom- 
patible habits.  And,  in  the  feud  which  feUowtd, 
ihis  gentleman  and  his  wife  upbraided  Coleridge 
with  the  opinions  held  of  him  by  his  ova  oldest 
and  most  valued  friend,  William  Wordsworth; 
and,  perhaps  as  much  to  defend  themselves  ss  ts 
annoy  Coleridge,  they  repeated  many  of  the  ar- 
guments used  by  Wordsworth,  and  of  the  anec- 
dotes by  which  he  supported  them ;  anecdotes 
which,  unfortunately,  vooehed  for  tlieir  own  an- 
thentioity,  and  were  self-attested,  since  none  but 
Wordsworth  could  have  known  them. 
I  have  mentioned  the  kind  of  wrongs  which  first 
,  caused  my  personal  feelings  to  grow  colder  lo- 
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war ^8  the  Wordswortht ;  and  there  were,  after^' 
vardij  others  added  to  these,  of  a  nature  fftill 
more  irritating,  because  they  related  to  mure 
deHeate  topics.  And,  again  and  again,  I  was  pro* 
yoked  to  wonder  that  persons^  of  whom  some 
eommanded  respect  and  attention  simply  as  the 
near  connexions  of  a  great  man,  should  so  far 
forget  the  tenure  oh  i»hicli  their  influence  rested, 
as  to  arrogate  a  tone  of  authority  upon  their  own 
ftierits.  Meantime,  however  much  my  persona) 
feelings  had  altered  gradually  towards  Words- 
worth ;  and  more,  I  think,  in  connexion  with 
bis  pride  than  through  any  or  all  other  causes 
acting  jointly,  (insomuch  that  I  used  to  say,. 
Never  describe  Wordsworth  as  equal  in  pride  to 
Lucifer;  no,  but  if  you  have  occasion  to  write  a 
life  of  Lu(elfer«  set  down  that,  by  possibility,  in 
respect  to  pride,  he  might  he  some  type  of 
Wordsworth  ;)  still,  I  say,  my  intelleotual  ho« 
nage  to  Wordsworth  had  not  been  shaken. 
Sren  this,  however,  in  a  coarse  of  ye^r8,  had 
gradually  been  modified*  It  is  in^possible  to 
imagine  the  perplexity  of  mind  which  possessed 
me  when  I  heard  Wordsworth  ridicule  many 
k>oks  which  I  had  been  aoeustomed  to  admire 
profoondly.  For  seme  years,  so  equally  ineia- 
disable  wee  either  influence — my  recollection,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  books  despiaed,  and  of  their 
power  over  my  feelings ;  on  the  other,  my  blind 
and  unquestioning  veneration  for  Wordsworth—* 
that  I  was  placed  in  a  stpange  sort  of  contradict^ 
ory  life ;  #eeling  that  things  were  and  were  not 
St  the  same  instant ;  believing  and  not  believing 
is  the  same  breath.  And  not  until  1  had  read 
aittch  in  German  critics,  of  what  they  were  the 
iirat  to  notiee,  via.,  the  accident  of  einseitigkeii^ 
won€^idedne»0,  as  a  peculiarity  not  unfreqoently 
begetting  the  strongest  minds^  did  i  slowiy  come 
to  the  discovery  that  Wordsworth,  beyond  all 
men,  perhaps,  that  heve  ever  lived,  (and  very 
likely  as  one  eenditiesi  towards  the  possibility  of 
hia  own  efteeeding  efiginallty,)  was  einseitif^  in 
extremity.  This  one-eide4aess  shews  Itself 
uoat  conspicuottsly  in  hia  disiikings :  but  ooca- 
aionaily  ^veA  in  Ms  likings.  Cotton,  for  instance, 
when,  ia  one  of  his  eritieal  disquisllions,  he 
praises  90  extravagantly  for  his  fancy,  has  never 
feand  an  admirer  except  ia  himself.  And  thii 
mistake  to  be  «iade  In  ^  field  of  saoh  enormous 
epolenea  as  k  that  of  fan^I  But,  omitting 
many  flagrant  instaneee,  the  one  whioh  most  np. 
palM  myself  was  the  foUawing : — ^Tba  '«  Can- 
tcrbury  Tales'*  af  the  Miss  Lees  are  soffieiently 
*ell  knawn,  but  not  sofietently  appreciated ;  and 
•ne  reaaosi  may  be,  that  the  very  iaierior  tales 
sf  Miss  Sophia  i»ea  are  mingled  with  those  of 
Miss  Harriet.  Two  of  those  writun  by  Harriet, 
viz.>  TAa  Landiady*i  TiUe  and  The  German's, 
are  absehitely  anrivalled  as  fepecimena  of  fine 
Banatioa.  With  respect  to  the  latter.  It  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Byron  travestie<l  thia  inimit- 
able tale  into  a  most  aiiseiHble  drama ;  inter- 
weaving with  the  dialogve  of  his  piece  every  word 
ia  the  oiigioal  conversations)  un«liered  nearly, 
and  assuredly  not  bettered.  And  the  very  act 
tf  bataewiag  a  plot  Iroai  a  tale  ia  whiah  %q  rnf 


much  depends  upon  the  plot,  and  where  it  is  of 
a  kind  that  will  not  bend  to  alterations,  or  modi- 
fioiitions  of  any  kind ;  this  In  itself  bespoke  a 
poor  ambitioni  and  the  servile  epirli*  of  a  pla* 
giarist.  1*his  most  pplendid  tale  1  put  into  the 
hands  of  Wordsworth  ;  and  for  once,  having,  I 
suppose,  nothing  else  to  read,  he  condescended 
to  run  through  it.  I  shall  not  report  his  opinion/ 
which,  in  fact,  was  ne  opinion ;  for  the  whole  coles*' 
sal  exhibition  of  fiendish  grandeur  in  Conrad ;  the 
fine  delineation  of  mixed  power  and  wealcnese 
in  Siegendurf ;  and  the  exquisite  relief  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  truly  Shaksperian  portrait  of 
feminine  innocence  and  nobility  in  Josephine ;  he 
had  failed  vso  much  as  to  guess  at.  All  that  he 
wondered  at  was  the  Machiavelian  insight  into 
motives,  and  the  play  of  hnmah  character ;  with 
respect  to  whioh  he  said,  coldly  enough,  that  it 
left  an  nneomtortable  impression  of  a  woman  a» 
being  too  clever.  Schiller's  **  Wallenstein,"  again, 
was  equally  unpleasing  to  him  and  unintelli- 
gible. Most  people  have  been  enraptured  with  thee 
beautiful  group  of  Max.  Piccolomina  and  the* 
Princess  Thekla ;  both  because  they  furniah  a 
sweet  relief  to  the  general  harsh  impression- 
l^omsomany  worldly-minded,  scheming,  treacher-> 
ous,  malignant  rufi&ans,  meeting  together,  in  one 
camp,  as  friends,  or  rivals,  or  betrayers;  and- 
also  on  their  own  separate  account,  even  apart 
from  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  ;• 
for  both  are  noble,  both  innocent,  both  young,' 
and  l>oth  unfortunate  9  a  combination  of  advent-* 
ages  towards  winning  our  pity  which  has  rarely 
been  Excelled.  Yet  Wordsworth's  sole  remark* 
to  me,  upon  Wallenstein,  was  this:  that  he. 
eottld  not  comprehend  BcKiller's  meaning  or  oIk 
ject  in  entailing  so  muoh  unhappiness  upon  these 
young  people ;  a  remark  that,  to  me,,  was  inconu 
prehensible;  for  why,  then,  did  Shakspeara 
make  Ophelia,  Deademona,  Cordelia  unhappy  P 
Or  why,  to  put  the  question  more  generally,  did 
any  man  ever  write  a  tragedy  f 

Perhaps,  to  the  publie,  it  nmy  illustrate  Words^ 
worth's  one-sidedness  more  strikingly,  if  I  should 
nentian  my  firm  persuasion  that  he  haa  never 
read  one  page  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Of 
this  I  am  satisfied ;  thangh  it  is  true  that,  lat« 
terly,  feeling  more  indulgently  to  the  poblia 
favourites  aa  the  public  has  come  to  appreciate 
himaelf  more  justly,  he  has  spoken  of  these  tales 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  eathusiasm.t  One  of  Mra 
HadcMe's  romances,  viz., ''  The  Italian,"  he  had, 
by, some  strange  aceident,  rend;  read,  but  onljp 
to  laugh  at  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Le  Sage— so  di»« 
gusting  by  their  moral  scenery  and  the  whole 
state  of  vicious  soeiety  in  which  they  keep  thei 
reader  moving :  these,  and  merely  tor  the  ability 
of  the  execution,  he  read  and  remembered  with 
extreme  delight. 

Without  g<ang  over  any  other  examples,  it 

*  It  is  quite  uuknowu  to  the  woiid  ibat  L*«»r4  ByroiTs 
poem  9i  **  Lara"  had  adiendy  cOTitained  a  frvta  plagiar- 
um  from  Mist  H.  Im.  TSe  whula  outUiia  of  the  story, 
and  maay  reoiarkabie  phra«ea»  are  borrowed  from  the 
German* $  Tate, 
.  t  •*  Yarrow  ReviiHsd.^!^ 
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nay  well  be  undenteod  Utrnt,  by  tbeee  striking 
iDBtimces  of  defective  sympathy  in  Wordsworth 
with  the  universal  feelings  of  his  age,  my  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  my  personal  regard  for  him, 
would  be  likely  to  suffer.  In  fact,  I  learned, 
gradually,  that  he  was  not  only  liable  to  human 
error,  but  that,  in  some  points,  and  those  of 
lai^e  extent,  he  was  frailer  and  more  infirm 
than  most  of  his  fellow.men.  I  viewed  this  de- 
fect, it  is  very  true,  as  being  the  condition  and 
the  price,  as  it  were,  or  ransom  of  his  own  ez* 
traordinary  power  and  originality  ;•  but  still  it  I 


raised  a  curtain  which  had  hitherto  nstaiBed  ny 
idolatry.  1  viewed  him  now  as  a  mured  creature, 
made  up  of  special  infirmity  and  special  strength. 
And,  finally,  I  now  viewed  him  as  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  an  equal  friendship. 

With  this  revolution  in  my  feelings^  why  did 
I  not  now  leave  Westmoreland?  I  will  say: 
Olher  attractions  had  arisen  ;  different  in  kind ; 
equally  potent  in  degree.  These  stepped  in  to 
enchain  me,  precisely  as  my  previous  cliains  were 
unlinking  Uiemselves,  and  leaving  me  in  freedon. 


In  these  sketches  (written  with  so  much  hurry 
as,  in  no  one  instance  that  I  remember,  to  have 
allowed  me  time  for  once  reading\>ver  a  single 
paragraph  of  what  I  had  written,)  I  have  usu- 
ally thought  it  best,  in  the  few  cases  where  I  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  press 
errors,  simply  to  restore  the  word  which  it  was 
probable  or  apparent  that  1  had  originally  written; 
or  which,  at  leasts  I  must  have  meant  to  write. 
Changes  more  extensive  than  this  it  could  not 
be  advisable  to  make,  in  a  case  where  I  had  no 
opening  for  a  thorough  recast  of  the  whole. 
Even  in  those  instances  where  a  thought,  or  an 
expression,  or  a  statement  of  facts,  might  be  cal- 
culated to  do  me  some  little  injury,  unless  it  were 
expanded,  or  accompanied  with  an  etfilanation, 
or  more  cautiously  restricted,  1  thought  it  better, 
on  the  whole,  to  abide  the  hazard ;  placing  my 
reliance  for  the  redress  of  any  harsh  judgment 
on  the  absolute  certainty  that  each  successive 
month  washes  out  of  the  public  mind  every  trace 
of  what  may  have  occupied  it  in  any  previous 
month.  But,  in  this  sketch  of  Walking  Stewart, 
there  is  something  which  demands  a  more  instant 
explanation ;  for  it  happens  that,  at  this  moment 
of  revising  the  press  errors,  an  anecdote  occurs 
to  me,  which  illustrates  the  danger,  in  such  a  case, 
of  a  permanent  misconstruction.  Many  years  ago, 
I  was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  country-house  of 
8  foreign  merchant.  His  wife,  a  very  intelligent, 
and  even  intellectual  person,  came  to  me  one  morn- 
ing with  a  book  in  her  hand,  of  which  several 
leaves  had  been  torn  into  fragments.  Her  fea- 
tures, generally  placid  and  amiable,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  matronly  scorn.  She  blushed,  but  it 
was  more  with  indignation  than  with  feminine 
shame,  as  she  put  the  book  into  my  hands.  It  was 
mine,  she  said,  my  property ;  and  therefore  she 
had  not  tossed  it  into  the  fire.  One  of  her  in- 
fant children  had  found  it,  and  had  dealt  with 
it  as  I  saw :  *'  and,  if  the  child  had  destroyed  the 
whole  of  it,  she  could  not  think  that  I  was 
much  entitled  to  complain."  It  was  one  of  my 
Peripatetic  friend's  essays,  under  some  such  title 
as  The  Apoealypee  qf  Nature,  or.  The  Revelation 
c^Rfaton, 

This  accident,  directing  my  eye  to  the  part 
of  the  volume  which  had  been  injured,  re- 
minded me  of  a  fact  which  otherwise  I  had  na- 
turally  enough  forgotten^  vis.>  that  Walking 


Stewart  had  occasionally  touched  on  aubjecta 
quite  unfitted  for  a  public  treatment;  or,  at 
least,  as  questions  for  philosophic  apeculatioa, 
calling  for  the  disguise  of  a  learned  language.  I 
made  my  peace  with  the  lady  by  asauring  her, 
first,  that  (this  particular  volume  being  one  of 
many  by  the  same  author)  I  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  gross  passages  which  appeared  to  diafigure 
it  near  the  end ;  and,  secondly,  (which  part  of 
my  apology  it  is  that  I  now  direct  to  my  readers,) 
that  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  modified 
to  my  mind  the  doctrines  of  the  author.  Things 
said  broadly  and  coarsely,  which  could  not  bat 
shock  strangers,  to  my  interpretation,  were 
blunted  and  defeated  in  their  effect  by  the  pri- 
vate knowledge  I  had  of  the  writer's  nltimate 
object,  and  of  the  inartifidal  mode  in  which  he 
dealt  with  his  native  language.  Lanfruage  wss 
too  complex  a  machine  for  his  management.  He 
had  never  been  an  accurate  scholar;  and  hia  idiom 
had  entangled  itself  with  the  many  exotic  idioiBS 
which  at  times  he  had  used  familiarly  for  years. 
Under  the  spirit  of  this  general  apology,  I  he$ 
to  shelter  whatever  I  may  have  asserted  of  Mr 
Stewart  as  a  philosophic  speculator.  He  was  s 
man  religious  by  temperament  and  the  ten* 
dency  of  all  his  feelings ;  yet  it  is  true  thst 
his  mere  understanding,  yielding  itoelf  up  to 
speculations  which  he  oftuld  not  manage,  has 
prompted  the  most  scornful  expressions  towards 
all  doctrinal  religions  alike.  He  was  pure  and 
temperate  in  his  habits  of  life  beyond  the  coia« 
mon  standard  of  men ;  yet  his  page  was  eooie- 
times  stained  with  sentiments  too  gross  and  ant* 
mal.  Ignorant  of  philosophy  in  ita  forms  and 
terminology,  he  was,  by  capacity  of  profound 
reverie,  a  true  philoaopher — in  the  sense  th«t 
he  felt  his  way  to  truths  greater  and  deeper  thaa 
he  could  always  explain;  and,  finally,  thoagfc 
his  books  are  filled  with  strong  (oftentimes 
harsh)  truths,  he  was,  as  a  man,  the  most 
comprehensively  benign,  the  most  largely  ia 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  of  any  whom 
I  have  yet  known.  He  passed  his  latter  years 
in  utter  deafness:  [in  noticing  which,  let  me 
observe  that  the  image  of  the  shell  which  I 
have  used,  though  not  consciously,  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  writing,  taken  from  Wordsworth's  "  Ex- 
cursion," or  from  Mr  Savage  Lander's  ''Gebir," 
must  have  been  derived  from  one  or  other  ef 
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those  poems:]  he  was  deaf,  as  respected  any 
music  that  could  come  to  him  from  the  world : 
and  he  was  also  dumb,  as  respected  any  music 
that  could  reach  the  world  from  him :  so  pro- 


found was  his  inability  to  explain  himself,  ex- 
cept at  times,  in  conyersation.  Actually,  there- 
fore, he  will  be  lost  and  forgotten.  Potentially^ 
he  was  a  greal  man. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.     BY  THE  REV.  HORATIO  SOUTHGATE. 


{Concluded  from  our  September  Number,) 


The  Persians  are  a  much  more  fickle  and  vola- 
tile race  than  the  grave  and  dignified  Turks ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  Mr  Southgate  labours 
under  a  slight  Turkish  prepossession,  when  he 
sets  the  hyperbolical  Persians  down  as  a  nation 
of  liars — *^  We  always  lie  when  we  can,"  said  an 
old  man  to  him ;  and  this  he  interperets  liter- 
ally. 

Mr  Southgate  was  now  on  his  way  to  Tebriz ; 
but  he  was  very  naturally  tempted  to  diverge  to 
Oarmiah,  in  order  to  visit  the  mission  estab- 
lished there  by  the  American  Board.  He  spent 
a  week  with  his  countrymen,  the  missionaries ; 
of  whom  four  families  live  together  in  a  beauti- 
ful seclusion.    He  says  :— 

During  my  risit,  I  had  a  foil  opportunity  to  become 
sqaiinted  with  the  policy  and  tlie  proipecta  of  the 
miMion.  Although,  from  the  reports  which  I  had  heard 
and  I'ead,  I  had  formed  very  high  ezpectationa  concern- 
ing it,  they  wrre  anrpatsed  by  the  reality.  Its  policy  ia 
highly  conserrative.  It  aims  not  at  the  oveithrow  of 
the  Nestorian  Church,  to  which  its  labours  are  almost 
exclttsiTely  directed.  The  missionaries  do  not  interfere, 
in  the  least  degree,  with  the  religious  practices  of  the 
Nestorians.  Even  those  under  their  immediate  charge 
are  left  free  to  attend  the  worship  of  their  Church,  and 
to  obsenre  its  fasts  and  festivals.  They  aim  only  to 
impart  religions  knonrleilge  drawn  from  the  Word  of 
God,  and  secular  learning  of  a  useful  character.  This  is 
at  it  should  be.  Ic  is  the  most  politic,  as  well  as  the 
most  catholic  system.  It  is  to  be  hopol  that  they  will 
ptraerere  in  iL 

The  time  may  come  when  the  Nestorians,  enlightened 
by  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  Ood*8  Holy  Word,  may  find 
that  their  Church  has,  in  some  respects,  departed  from 
the  purity  of  Apostolic  faith  and  practice.  A  spirit  of 
ioquiry  may  riae,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  disposi- 
tioa  to  reform  whatever  is  corrupt.  That  time  will  be 
a  day  of  trial,  when  those  who  are  now  labouring  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nestorians,  will  need  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  love.  They  will  not  then  be 
found,  we  confidently  belieyet  either  aiming  at  or  coun- 
teaanciog  any  attempt  to  mar  whatever  is  now  sound. 
The  Episcopkl  ministry  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Nestorian 
Church,  are  no  part  of  its  corruptions.  The  former  they 
hold,  like  all  the  Churches  of  the  East,  from  the  Apostles ; 
so  chey  and  we  believe.  The  latter,  if  it  is  the  same 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  as  among  those  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  regarded  aa  having  bee%  in  part  at 
least,  framed  by  the  Apostles  themselves.*  With  such 
institutions  it  were  worse  than  impolitic,  it  were,  in 
onr  view,  sin  to  interfere.  A  blow  struck  at  either 
would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  mission  than  to  the 
Church.  We  do  not  ftar  that  it  will  be  struck  on 
the  plain  of  Ourmiah.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  mis- 
sionaries will  ever,  as  now,  refrain  from  all  interference 


*  The  oldest  member  of  the  mission  in  Onrmlah 
nired  me,  that  there  waa  very  little,  if  anything,  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Nestoriana  which  ho  wiibcd  to  Ns  chaagsd. 
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with  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Nastonan 
Church. 

But  we  fear  that  the  time  may  come  when  this  will 
not  be  enough,  when  missionaries  among  the  Eattem 
Churches  must  not  only  abstain  from  the  introductloii 
of  schism  themselves,  but,  if  they  do  their  whole  dnty^ 
must  lend  theii;  aid  to  prevent  its  originating  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Churches.  The  revival  of  spiritual 
religion  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  effected  Mrithout 
agitation. 

But  Mr  Southgate  is  not  content  with  this. 
He  fears 

Our  brethren  of  other  denominations  will  fall  short  of 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  catholic  rule.  If  they  content 
themselves  with  merely  a  neutral  position,  they  will,  we 
believe,  overlook  the  very  point  of  danger.  And  yet,  how 
can  they  in  consistency  go  farther  P  Regarding  the 
Episcopal  'ministry  of  the  Eastern  Churches  as  having 
no  better  foundation  than  expediency,  esteeming  their 
use  of  a  liturgy  as  rather  an  imperfection  than  a  praise^ 
entertaining  for  them  none  of  that  sympathy  and  bene- 
volent regard  which  arises  from  a  similarity  of  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,  they  may  think  it  too  much  to  ask,  it 
is  certainly  too  much  to  expect,  that  they  should  labour 
to  uphold  and  preserve  the  unity  and  external  order  of 
the  Eastern  Churches.  They  will  take,  we  are  persoadedt 
the  highest  conservative  ground  to  which  their  belief  in 
the  indifference  of  things  that  we  regard  essential  will 
lead  them ;  but  they  will  go  no  farther. 

The  American  Episcopalian  missionaries  are 
labouring  to  train  native  teachers,  or  preachers, 
to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  Mr  Southgate 
was  at  Ourmiah,  they  had  forty  boys  as  pupils^ 
ten  of  whom  were  learning  £nglish.  These 
boys  are  wholly  under  their  superintendence, 
and  reside  with  them.  Besides  the  boys,  a 
bishop,  three  priests,  and  a  deacon,  were  receive 
ing  instruction  from  the  missionaries ;  and,  aL 
though  the  bishop  was  but  a  learner,  the  greatest 
respect  was  paid  to  his  official  rank. 

He  and  the  other  clerical  pupils  ate  at  the  same  table 
with  the  missionaries ;  where  they  appeared,  besides  their 
other  gettings,  to  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Western  manners.  One  or  another  of  them  was  in« 
vited  to  ask  a  blessing,  or  offer  thanks,  at  every  meal, 
which  they  did,  in  their  own  language,  with  great  pro-t 
priety.  They  had  also  a  pleasant  custom  of  repeating 
each  a  verse  from  the  Bible  in  English  or  Syriac,  every 
morning  at  breakfast.  The  simplicity  and  entire  deco« 
rum  of  their  manners  were  very  gratifying.  They  ob- 
serve punctually  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  Church, 
and  keep  their  fasts  as  regularly  and  fully  as  if  they  were 
in  their  own  families. 

Prayers,  in  the  modem  language  of  the  Nestorians, 
which  is  H  corruption  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  are  said  in 
the  school.  The  apartment  is  in  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  houses,  and  is  arranged  after  the  style  of  American 
school-rooms.        •.••••• 

The  Nestorians  of  Persia  reside  chiefly  upon  the  plain 
of  Ourmiah.  There  are  but  few  of  them  in  the  city 
itself  t  but  they  form  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  fiUftgM  ia  the  ridnity.    They  belong  to  the  aane 
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bnneh  of  the  NMtorian  Chnrdh  with  the  lii4«p«iid«Bt 
and  hardj  population  who  reiido  luaong  ib«  BionntftiM 
of  Kurdiatan.  Th«  wat  of  their  Patriarch,  Mar  Shi- 
mon, it  at  Julamerik,  a  hw  dayi*  jonmey  from  Oarmiah, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Kurdish  ooimtry.  Yhe  mtailoiiariei 
haye  had  iome  correepondence  with  the  Patriarch,  bat, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  country 
which  interrenes,  hare  never  yitited  the  region  where  he 
resides. 

The  misaionariM  are  treated  with  reverence 
and  respect ;  which  is,  however,  imagined  to  be 
in  part  from  the  novelty  and  aingolarity  of  their 
work.  On  the  heights  around  Ourmiah,  mounds 
are  seen,  which  the  missionaries  conjecture  to 
have  been  the  ancient  places  of  worship  of  the 
Fire^worshippers.  Mr  Southgate  visited  the 
Begler  Bey,  or  governor  of  the  city,  by  whom  he 
was  received  in  the  conrtly  Persian  style,  and 
entertained  with  tea  of  exquisite  flavour.  With 
one  of  the  missionaries  he  also  visited  some  of 
the  villages  around  Ourmiah.  The  stranger 
received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Some  of 
the  old  men  embraced  and  kissed  him.  He 
relates : — 

We  were  condueted  to  a  reef,  when  earpets  had  been 
spread,  and  everything  provided  that  was  necessary  for 
our  oomAm.  PrssenUy  an  aged  bishop,  Mar  Ellas 
by  name,  came  up  to  see  u^  He  inquired  abont  my  route 
through  Kurdistan,  whioh  he  had  once  travelled  himself, 
and  ezpreesed  great  joy  at  my  salb  arrival,  saying,  •*  God 
alone  has  brought  yon  safely  over  so  dangerous  a 
road.*' 

Our  dinner  was  served  upon  the  roof  where  ire  sat, 
the  bishop  imploring  a  blessing  in  his  own  langOMg^ 
After  the  meal,  conversation  turned  on  vaiious  mmteis. 
At  one  time  the  clear  blue  sky  above  us  attiaceJ  our 
attention.  One  of  the  company  gave  an  amn«ing  eipla- 
nation  of  the  milky  way,  which  I  omitted  Hftrrivmds  to 
record,  and  have  now  forgotten.  The  boy  mentioned 
beforo  as  an  inmate  of  the  misalon.famtiies  was  present. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  the  subject  of  conversation,  he 
brol(e  forth  in  a  hymn  which  bo  had  learned  from  his 
teachers.  The  lines  were  commemorative  of  (he  works 
ofGod 

The  bishop  left  us  at  an  early  hour ;  beds  were  broogbt 
and  sprrad  upon  the  roof;  and  we  slept  on  the  same  spot 
where  we  had  dined  and  Ulked.  Before  returning  to 
the  city  the  neat  morning,  wo  visited  the  school.rouw, 
this  being  one  of  the  vUlages  where  the  misskmaries  have 
established  a  school  The  apartment  was  nmarkably 
neat,  and  the  slates,  hanging  against  the  walls,  gave  it 
a  very  Ikmiliar  appearance. 

Mr  Southgate,  on  leaving  Ourmiah^  fell  into  a 
track  which  Morier  has  described ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  plain  of  Khoy ;  though  that  of  Our- 
miah, which  Morier  did  not  visit,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Southgate,  far  surpasses  it,  both  in  beauty 
and  the  variety  of  its  products. 

A  gentleman,  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  ac 
companied  Mr  Southgate  to  Ourmiah  and  Khoy, 
and  his  American  friends  escorted  him  for  some 
distance.  To  their  adventures  we  cannot  ad- 
vert, save,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  to  this  in- 
cidental description  of  the  interior  of  an  humble 
Persian  harem,  which  was  evacuated  in  haste^  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  traveller. 

It  consisted  of  one  large  room  with  two  smaller  ones 
adjacent,  the  latter  being  intended  as  receptacles  for  the 
beds  which  at  night  are  spread  upon  the  ground.  The 
principal  apartment  was  neaUy  plastered,  and  the  wbois 
furniiure  consisted  of  the  Persian  carpau  which  covered 
the  floor.    The  room  wai  lighted  by  one  Igjrge  latticsd 


window,  whldi  'ooenpled  the  whole  side  of  the 
looking  upon  the  conitt  The  doorways  wars  screeoed 
by  large  heavy  curtains  hanging  before  theas.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  overhead,  was  an  inscription  taken 
fVom  the  Koran,  whose  sacred  words,  according  u  the 
superstition  of  the  Mussulmans,  are  efficacious  to  preser?c 
the  person  or  place  that  bears  them  from  hana.*  la 
the  niches  of  the  walls  were  displayed  all  the  articles  of 
a  Persian  toilet ;  here  a  mirror,  oraameotcd  with  the 
face  of  a  Persian  lady,  there  a  bag  of  swrmd^t  with  a 
bodkin  of  sandalwood  for  its  application;  here  combs 
and  perfumes  interspersed,  and  there  one  of  these  pieces 
of  clay  which  the  Persians  use  In  their  devotkms,  and 
which,  in  the  present  insunce,  seemed  to  shew  that  the 
place  had  some  better  uses  than  the  display  of  worldly 
vanity. 

Mr  Bouthgate  was  much  pleased  with  the  fins 
and  peculiarly  healthy  city  of  Tebris,  in  which  hs 
remained  daring  the  greater  part  of  Angust  and 
September,  18S7,  earnestly  puraniog  tboee  in. 
vestigations  which  had  brought  him  eo  far  frosi 
home.  He  there  engaged  an  empty  houee,  ooasist. 
ing  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor'-^the  only 
floor  common  in  Persian  dweUiug»«'*aDOtker  la  a 
kind  of  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building, 
which  he  kept  for  himself,  and  a  kitchen,  cellar, 
and  servant's  room.  Fur  this  he  paid  at  the  rats, 
in  English  money,  of  about  a  pound  a- month. 
Furniture  he  hired  from  a  bsaaar,  and  the  Britidi 
agent  lent  him  a  chair  and  a  table.  Hia  dwelling 
had  a  court  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the 
beautiful  morning  flower,  and  a  reservi4r.  The 
care  of  the  purse  and  of  household  aflbirs  was 
entrusted  to  John,  who  shewed  himself  a  faithful 
and  an  able  maitre  ^hoteL  The  popaUtion  of 
1>briz  was  once  reckoned  at  above  a  half  millioo, 
and  by  the  Persians  themselves,  at  l,10a,0i)0.  It 
was  probably  never  so  large  as  even  the  Iceaer 
number,  and  cannot  now  be  rated  at  above 
80,000.  The  public  buildings  of  the  eity  have 
decayed  with  the  population.  Tebris,  like  moet 
Mi  the  Eastern  towns,  is  still  walled«  though 
many  of  the  inhabitanu  live  without  the  walU 
It  boasts  of  many  beautiful  gardens.  Ths 
citadel  <ir  ersenalf  named  in  Persian  the  Ark.  H 
its  most  remarkable  building.  It  was  originall/ 
a  mosque,  though  now  an  arsenal;  but»  the 
Shah's  finances  being  in  a  low  state,  the  araeaal 
is  imperfectly  furnished ;  and  the  notce  of  the 
Government  already  paid  to  the  omtraetor  lor 
the  cannon  supplied,  are  at  a  disctiuot  of  40  pM 
cent.,  and  not  easily  exchangeable  even  at  this 
rate.  In  barracks,  within  the  arsenal,  Mr  South- 
gate  saw  a  number  of  unfortunate  Rnsidan  desert- 
ers in  a  wretched  condition ;  and,  this  more  in- 

teresting  sight:-— 

In  snother  part  of  the  eadesurs,  a  esnpaay  of  work- 
Bsen  were  sogsgsd  la  the  sssnufiictnrs  ef  skawla  They 
wen  fh»as  Ksnnaa»  and  had  been  brought  hither  by 
Abbaa  Mlrca,  for  this  same  purpose.  The  pesean  was 
so  difllcolt  that|they  aooompUshed  osily  half  aa  inch 
daily,  and  six  months,  they  said,  wsie  aeesasaiy  ta  •aap> 
plete  a  shawl  of  one  and  a  half  yard  in  Isagtk.  They 
said  that  they  had  been  brought  fiem  thsir  aativs 


«  Ths  reader  wiU  bs  rasBindsd  of  the  phylaetsriss 
the  Jews ;  the  superstition  of  the  MokaBssedaasb 
point,  being  one  of  the  innumerable  partlealan  in 
their  religion  reMssbles  comptsd  Judalssk 

t  A  powder  used  by  Eaitsra  Isdiss  for  Ctaialag 
sjebrews  and  ejslashsit 
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try  iftinfll  their  will  t  Andy  when  uked  ahout  their  ooa* 
ptDiatioo,  replied  that  is  was  $naugh  not  to  die  upon» 

This  XI  hardly  a  thade  betUr  than  the  con- 
dition of  our  hand-loom  weaver*. 

Mr  Southgate  here  renewed  the  stady  of  the 
Persian  language,  which  he  had  begun  at  Con- 
stantinople. Hie  teacher  was  a  young  man  who 
had  been  the  instructor  of  those  German  mission- 
aries»  whoj  before  thia,  were  recalled  by  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society ;  because^  as  we  are  led  to 
conjecture,  they  had  not  pretended  to  work  mira- 
cles of  sudden  conversion^  but  had  attempted 
sonstbing  better. 

The  plan  which  they  had  fbrmed  was,  to  establish  a 
Mminarx  of  a  high  ehamcter.  In  Tebris,  for  the  purpoee 
of  training  teachers  for  the  nation.  This  plan  tbey  had 
be^an  to  act  upon.  Seyeral  young  Persians  had  been 
under  their  instruction ;  the  GoTemor  of  Tebriz  himself 
was,  at  one  tioi^,  a  pnpil ;  Abbas  Mlrza,  daring  his  life- 
time, hsd  patronised  their  undertaking ;  and  the  present 
Sbsb  bad  declared  his  warmest  approhation  of  the  de- 
>i(»,  and  bad  conferred  upon  one  of  them  the  unsongbt- 
for  bonoar  of  the  Rt^al  Order  qf>  the  Lion  and  the  Sun. 
The  foreign  languages  which  they  had  taught  were  Eng- 
lish and  Prench.  They  had  ns«d  Martyn^s  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  tezt-book  In  Peralan,  and 
the  same  had  bean  examined  and  approved  by  soma  Mol- 
hhi  of  the  city.  They  bad  wisely  avoided  all  rontro- 
▼ersy  on  doctrinal  subjects,  believing  it  inexpt  dient  and 
osplesf.  They  tmsted  rather  to  the  gradual  impartation 
of  knowledge,  for  those  high  and  holy  eff>K:ts  which  they 
hoped  their  Ubours  would,  at  length,  attain.  They  had 
ooiiinenced  translationa  of  E'iropean  works  of  science, 
and  a  volume  on  geography  had  already  been  hiid  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

In  short,  tbese  mtsaionarles  set  to  work,  in  the 
only  feasible  way  for  ensuring  success,  and  for 
this  their  constituents  had  no  patience.  The 
very  weakness  of  the  Persian  character,  together 
vith  their  accessibility,  frankness,  and  lively 
curiosity^  render  them  far  more  impressionable 
than  the  Turks ;  and  they  are  much  less  pre- 
judiced and  intolerant ;  but  they  have  less  per- 
severance than  the  Turks,  and  are  m(»re 
^ckle  and  reckless.  Mr  S<»uthgate  considers 
Tebris  the  most  eligible  place  in  Persia  for 
e«»mmenotng  an  effort  at  education  and  religious 
improvement. 

Commerce  has  already  acted  tbere  as  the 
pioneer  of  civilisation.  At  Tebris,  there  are 
several  English  merchants  and  handicraftsmen, 
and  the  baxaars  are  full  of  Buropean  articles. 
The  Russians,  who  keep  a  very  sharp  look-out 
on  the  English  in  Persia,  have  a  consul  at  Te- 
bris. 

There  is  either  a  typographical  blunder  in  the 
text^  or  some  want  of  clearness;  but,  we  pre- 
sume, Mr  Southgate  means  to  say  that  the  an* 
nual  European  trade  with  Tebris  consists  of 
15,000  packages  of  the  average  value  of  £30 
each  package.  Six^eighths  of  the  whole  is  Eng- 
lish. The  exportations  of  Tebris  are  silk,  the 
nut-galls  of  Ktirdistan^  cherry-wood  pipe-sticks 
for  the  Turkish  market,  and  dye-stuffs  and  gums. 
Shawls  are  also  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  car- 
pets,  properly  Persian^  though  called  Turkey^  to 
Europe. 

The    political  revolutions  and  condition  of 
Persia  AN  lioreigQ  to  Mr  Southgate  8  design;  but 


as  the  political  state  of  the  oountry  nnst  afflsel 
his  ulterior  objects,  It  is  incidentally  noticed* 
One  fact  and  ^ne  character,  a  patron  of  le«m« 
log,  and  a  person  who  may  be  paralleled  in  many 
latitudes,  will  afford  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  Persia. 

In  my  rides  abont  the  city,  I  used  flreqnently  te  see 
two  or  three  companies  going  through  their  drills  under 
the  InstmctloQ  of  an  English  seijeant.  They  were 
dressed  in  European  military  coats,  made  by  one  of  the 
Frank  tailors  of  the  city,  and  Urge  trousers,  of  an  order 
between  pantaloons  and  shalvars.  I  could  not  learn 
that  this  adoption  of  Bnropean  costume  had  excited  any 
prejudice,  although  the  Persians  are  eren  more'scrupul* 
ous  than  the  Turks  about  the  exposure  of  the  natural 
figure  of  the  body.  It  was  first  introduced,  I  was  told^ 
by  Abbas  Mlrsa,  under  the  same  impression  which  seeoas 
to  have  possessed  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  that  European 
dress  would  make  European  soldiers. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  I  received  a  message  from 
Melik  Cassam  Mina,  a  Persian  prince,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  uncles  of  the  Shah.  Having  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  being  partly  informed  of  my  design  In  visit* 
ing  Persia,  he  sent,  requesting  to  see  me.  I  went  Imma* 
diately  in  quest  of  him.  After  having  wasted  the  greater 
part  of  a  day  In  following  the  false  directions  that  were 
given  me,  I  fonnd  him,  at  last,  In  an  old  dilapidated 
palace  within  the  walls.  The  building  had  two  coortS) 
of  which  the  apartments  around  the  interior  one  were 
alone  Inhabitable.  I  fonnd  the  prince  In  the  midst  of  a 
room  crowded  with  European  articles  of  all  kinds,  from 
which  be  was  making  a  selection  of  such  as  pleas^  him 
best,  while  a  set  i  be  sat  by,  recording  the  namee  and 
prices  of  those  which  he  chuse.  He  was  himself  seated 
in  a  chair,  from  which  he  rose  upon  my  entrance,  and 
saluted  me  with  a  hearty  English  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  cordial  How  do  you  do  9  His  English,  however^ 
soon  ran  out,  and  we  turned  to  Prench,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  learned  fh>m  an  old  Prench  lady  travelling  la 
Persia.  He  spoke  it  with  fluency  and  tolerable  correct* 
ness.  His  dn'ss,  excepting  the  Persian  cap,  was  in  the 
style  formerly  described  as  prevailing  In  the  Turkish 
court ;  he  had  a  handsome  and  Intelligent  face,  and  wore 
a  short  besid.  I  had  lofg  before  heard  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  sealous  friends  of  education  In  Persia,  and  I 
esteemed  it  a  providential  favour  that  he  had  visited  the 
city  during  my  stay.  His  own  residence  was  In  Shisha* 
van,  on  the  Eastern  border  of  the  lake  of  Ourmlah,  and 
he  had  come  to  Tebris  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  eatinf 
fruit. 

He  turned  the  conversation,  at  once,  to  the  subject  of 
education,  and  went  on  to  detail  his  past  eflbrts  and  his 
plans  for  the  future.  He  had  established  a  school,  some 
six  months  before,  in  his  own  villags.  In  which  he  in^ 
tended  that  Instruction  should  be  given  in  Paralany 
Armenian,  French,  and  English.  The  principal  was  an 
Armenian,  who  had  been  educated  in  Bishop*s  Collegia 
Calcutta  $  but,  although  a  man  of  ability  and  learning^ 
his  management  of  the  school  had  not  been  altofsther 
satisfactory.  He  wished  now  to  procure  a  teacher  froaa 
America;  he  would  prefer  a  physician,  but  would  be 
content  with  any  one  competent  to  the  doty.  He  had 
desired  to  see  me,  hoping  that  I  might  aid  him  In  accom- 
plishing his  object.  His  school,  he  said,  was  only  a 
commencement  and  a  very  humble  attempt.  He  had  not 
the  means  to  accomplish  all  that  he  was  ambitions  te 
undertake.  «  This  Is  a  vile  country,**  he  exclaimed, 
<*  there  are  great  diilcultles  in  the  way,  and  I  am  not 
Shah.*'  He  was  determined,  he  said,  to  make  a  diction* 
ary  of  the  Persian  and  English,  as  soon  as  he  waa  qualU 
fled  for  the  undertoking.  The  Shah  had  written  to  him, 
approving  highly  the  plan  of  his  school,  and  he  waa 
entertaining  sanguine  hopes  of  royal  patronage.  He 
spoke  fkeely  of  asiasionary  operations  in  Perda,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  we  should  not  engage  in  per- 
sonal controversy,  or  circulate  books  of  a  dlspatatious 
character.  He  said  that  much  was  to  be  feared  from  the 
MoUahs,  and  that  the  only  safe  course  was  to  Instruct 
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and  enUgbten  the  people  gniduallf.  I  offered  to  tUU 
Shishevan  and  examine  the  state  of  the  school,  promis- 
ing, if  I  should  consider  the  project  a  feasible  one,  that  I 
would  render  him  all  the  aid  in  my  power.  He  demur- 
red strongly  to  the  proposal,  and  seemed  to  entertain 
■ome  secret  ayersion  to  mj  knowing  the  exact  state  of 
things.  1  left  him,  therefore,  mth  a  genersl  expression 
of  my  interest  in  his  efforts,  and  of  my  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  in  Persia. 

A  few  days  after  this  interTiew,  the  Princess  Armenian 
teacher  made  his  appearance  at  my  house.  He  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  deacon  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and 
produced  Tery  satisfactory  testimonials  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  from  the  Principal  of  Bishop's 
College.  His  name  was  Mesrop  David  Taliatine.  He 
spoke  Btiglish  fluently,  and  shewed  me  a  copy  of  Bishop 
Heber*s  Palestine,  with  a  translation  in  Armenian  verse 
from  his  own  pen.  He  had  been  partly  educated  at  the 
seat  of  the  Armenian  Catholicos  in  Ktchmiadzln,  and  he 
gave  me  a  long  detail  of  his  trials  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen. He  came,  at  length,  upon  the  history  of  his 
recent  residence  with  the  Prince  Melik  Caasam  Mirza, 
at  Shishevan,  and  told  a  very  different  story  from  that 
of  the  Prince  himself.  The  pupils  in  the  school  were 
the  Prince's  own  boys,  and  the  Prince,  also,  had  received 
instruction  with  them.  He  had  been  engaged  with  an 
express  stipulation  as  to  the  salary,  but,  after  the  first 
two  or  three  months,  no  pay  had  been  given  him.  The 
pupils  were  so  irregular  in  their  attendance,  that  they 
ipeceived  little  or  no  profit  from  his  instructions.  The 
Prince,  who  was  fond  of  hunting,  always  took  several  of 
them  away  with  him  in  his  excursions,  so  that,  of  some 
fifteen  who  were  nominally  his  pupils,  only  three  had 
attended  regularly.  The  Prince,  he  said,  was  no  Mus- 
■nlman,  beoiuse  he  drank  wine  and  ate  hog's  flesh. 

The  teacher  affirmed  that  the  peace  of  his  own  family 
was  endangered  by  the  habits  of  the  boys,  for  they  were 
all  addicted  to  vicious  courses.  An  Armenian  female, 
connected  with  his  family,  had  been  enticed  into  the 
Prince's  harem,  and  was  detained  there  against  her  will. 
The  Prince  had  written  to  the  Shah,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  and  the  Shah  had  sent  him, 
in  return,  a  letter  full  of  sweet  words,  but  without  the 
more  substantial  accompaniment  that  the  Prince  had 
expected.  From  thtit  time,  bis  interest  in  the  school 
began  to  decline.  The  teacher  had  long  meditated  an 
escape:  but  fearing  lest  the  Prince  should  find  means 
to  detain  him,  he  had  not  communicated  to  him  his 
intention,  and,  at  length,  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
absconding  privately.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
return  to  the  Prince  until  all  arrears  had  been  paid  ;  and, 
Us  this  was  a  hopeless  condition,  he  was  ready  to  try  his 
•fortunes  elsewhere.  I  advised  him  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  Armenian  learning  would  be  of  service 
to  him.  He  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  said  that 
lie  could  not  command  the  means  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  accomplishing  his 
object,  for,  when  I  reached  Constantinople  the  next 
spring:,  he  was  already  there. 

I  found  good  reason,  afterwards,  to  believe  that  his 
story  respecting  the  seminary  of  Melik  Cassam  Mirra, 
was,  in  the  main,  true.  I  had,  at  first,  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  as  being  the  effort  of  a  Persian  noble,  and 
the  earlirst  of  the  kind  of  which  I  had  any  information 
as  having  been  made  in  Pemia.  I  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  that  the  Prince  had  no  just  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  own  undertaking,  nor  the  stability  of  pur- 
j[)ose  necessary  for  iu  prosecution.  Still,  my  conviction 
is  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  t- fficient  missionary,  the  Prince 
might  be  made  the  instrument  of  great  good  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  his  school,  or  a  better  one  in  its  stead,  might 
l»ecome,  under  the  same  direction^  the  germ  of  a  noble 
work  in  Persia. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  instruments  which,  in 
the  commeQcement  of  a  great  and  difficult  work, 
inust  be  used. 

^  After  long  internal  debate  whether  to  curtail 
his  wanderings,  or,  without  an  associate,  to  pro- 


secute  his  projected  long  tour  in  Mesopota- 
mia, Syria,  and  Egypt,  our  traveller  decided  to 
proceed.  To  note  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Mesopotamia  was,  with  him,  an  object 
of  exceeding  interest.  His  man,  John,  agreed 
to  go  on  ;  and  a  medical  friend,  attached  to  the 
English  embassy,  gave  Mr  Southgate  a  supply 
of  medicines,  with  directions  for  their  use. 

The  Persians,  from  the  natural  liveliness  and 
restlessness  of  their  temperament,  are,  though 
less  strict  Mussulmans,  much  fonder  of  going 
on  pilgrimages  than  the  Turks*  They  have 
other  inducements  to  the  observance  of  this  ex- 
citing superstition.  Every  pilgrimage  performed 
entitles  the  devotee  to  some  distinction  of  rank ; 
until  when  he  has  performed  the  great  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  he  acquires  the  proud  title  of 
Haji^  or  Pilgrim.  Fashion  and  notoriety  lend 
their  attractions ;  and  many  of  the  devout  oon- 
trive  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  by  doing 
a  little  business  at  some  point  on  the  route. 
<<  Thus,  the  pilgrim  to  Meshed  brings  back,  be- 
sides his  new  stock  of  merit,  a  valuahle  supply 
of  Bokhara  skins." 

Troops  of  mounted  pilgrims,  women  as  veil  as 
men,  were  frequently  met  going  or  returning  to 
Mecca ;  the  women  slung  in  the  fashion  of  gipn' 
children.  The  caravansaries,  in  some  of  the 
towns,  are  mainly  supported,  as  of  old  was  the 
Tahardy  renowned  by  Chaucer.  The  American 
missionary,  who  often  met  them  in  these  places  of 
public  resort,  was  far  from  admiring  the  charac- 
ter and  manners  of  these  devout  personages, 
and  heartily  wished  to  see  no  more  of  them. 
They  were  noisy  and  brawling  ;  and,  to  him,  he 
says. 

They  appeared  a  compound  of  self-comptarency,  ainw 
gance,  and  bluster.  The  old  keeper  testified  tkat  vhca 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Kerbela,  they  covM  be  »> 
dured,  but  on  their  return  they  had  become  ao  imporuns 
that  they  were  absolutely  intolerable.  They  never  si2. 
dressed  each  other  without  the  title  of  KerbeUSy  of  wkkk 
they  seemed  extravagantly  proud.  The  poor  begftn 
who  thronged  the  caravansen  prefiiccd  all  tbcir  supplW 
cations  for  charity  with  the  same  honovrable  appcib> 
tion,  as  if  experience  had  taught  them  that  no  arfuocect 
would  prove  mote  conciliatory  and  moving.  Beir^ 
among  pilgrims,  we  were  constantly  saluted  in  the  sai&e 
way  ;  and  when  every  other  plea  had  proved  anavailisf, 
they  would  stand  at  our  door,  and  repeat,  in  sttpplkat- 
ing  tones,  Kerbela*,  Kerbelau  •  .  •  •  ThimtiM 
of  pilgrims  annually  pass  through  the  country,  to  per. 
form  their  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  H ossein  a 
the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  These  pilgrims  come  back  ic> 
bued  with  a  more  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the  ftraadrti 
of  their  sect,  which  they  diffuse  among  those  who  fim 
receive  them  on  their  return.  Besides,  mnltitndes  of  tke 
people  in  this  region  have,  on  account  of  the  proxiaitf 
of  the  sepulchres,  themselves  performed  the  pilgrimsff. 
The  poorer  sort  sometimes  undertake  it  on  toot. 

Two  thousand  pilgrims  had  that  year  gone 

from  the  city  of  Kazvin  and  its  dependencies  to 

Mecca ;  and  the  whole  number,  from  all  qtur* 

ters,  amounts  to  25,000  or  30,000  in  a  year.   We 

make  no  apology  for  lugging  in  the  following 

brief  and  picturesque  description  of  a  scene  quit« 

new  to  Europeans  :— 

Soon  after  leaving  Zenjan,  we  entered  upssi  the  es- 
tensive  plain  of  Sultanieh.  In  fhmt,  aa  far  aa  the  r;* 
could  reachi  was  one  bisad  ihset  of 
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on  which  nniiMroiii  herdi,  appearing  in  the  dieUnce  like 
blecic  spote  ipriolcled  orer  the  yellow  tnrface,  were  feed- 
inf.  The  plain  waa  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by 
two  parnllel  ranges  ttronf  ly  marked  with  the  common 
features  of  Persian  mountains,  barren,  dark,  and  present- 
ing bold  and  sharp  outlines,  like  the  ekeletons  of  moun. 
tains,  as  thooxh  nature  had  been  interrupted  while  rear, 
ing  them,  and  had  left  her  work  unfinished.  We  could 
just  descry  the  extremity  of  the  range  on  the  left,  break, 
ing  out  boldly  upon  the  hazy  surface  of  the  plain,  like 
headlands  into  the  sea. 

Mr  Sonthgate  relates  some  diverting  Btories 
of  the  means  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  impu- 
dent pertinacity  of  those  religious  mendicants, 
who,  in  virtne  of  their  superior  sanctity,  assume 
the  right  to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  to  practise  villanies  of 
every  sort.  They  obstinately  st^uat  before  a 
house^  and  will  not  move ;  day  after  day^  and 
week  after  week,  continuing  their  importunity, 
until  the  money  they  demand  is  given,  or  they 
are  beaten  off.  This  deserved  punishment  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  people  prevent.  One 
dervish  sat  for  more  than  three  months  before 
the  British  residency  in  Bagdad.  Another  took 
post  and  commenced  his  importunity  in  a  niche 
before  the  Ambassador's  palace  in  the  capital, 
Tehran ;  and  it  not  being  thought  prudent  to 
oust  the  masterful  or  sturdy  vagrant  by  violent 
means,  the  Ambassador^  after  fair  warning,  gave 
orders  that  the  niche  should  be  bricked  up. 
The  dervish  stood  his  ground  until  the  wall  got 
as  high  as  his  chin,  when  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
ask  for  his  release.  Another  squatted  under  the 
flag-staff,  and  the  English  Resident  fell  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  ordering  it  to  be  profusely 
washed  every  day,  by  buckets  of  water  being 
poured  down  from  the  top;  which  species  of 
shower-bath  made  the  holy  intruder  decamp. 

Mr  Southgate  reached  Tehran,  the  modern 
capital  of  Persia,  without  any  dangerous  adven- 
ture, and  was  comfortably  lodged  in  the  vacant 
house  of  an  Englishman,  which  had  been  kindly 
offered  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  English  in 
this  city,  he  felt  again  at  home,  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  the  sound  of  English  speech. 

Tehran,  though  the  seat  of  royalty,  is  a  less 
agreeable  residence  than  Tebriz,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  inferior  to  that  city.  It  has,  however, 
not  yet  had  time  to  improve  in  a  region  where  the 
march  of  improvement  is  always  tardy;  for  it  has, 
from  a  small  place,  been  raised  to  importance 
only  since  the  accession  of  the  present  dynasty, 
when  Ispahan  was  deserted  by  the  Conqueror, 
who  wished  to  be  near  his  native  tribes.  The 
bazaars  are  numerous^  but  small  and  filthy :  the 
dwelling-houses  mean ;  and  unsightly  ruins 
everywhere  offend  the  eye.  But  worse  re- 
mains r-^- 

Kear  the  gate  at  which  we  entered  the  city,  we  passed 
an  open  space,  by  the  side  of  the  street,  on  which  were 
several  apertures  leading  to  subterranean  apartments. 
Some  travellere  have  conjectured  that  the  occupants  are 
a  remnant  of  an  ancient  race  of  the  country,  (the  Ti ig- 
lodites,  I  believe,)  who  need  to  live  under  ground.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  affects  one  strangely,  on  entering  the 
city  of  the  Shah,  with  his  imagination,  perhaps,  full  of 
apleadid  palaces  and  Oriental  luxury,  to  see  (almost  the 
Ani  thing  as  be  enters  the  gate)  a  herd  of  human  beings 


burrowing  in  the  earth  like  moles.  It  was,  perhapei 
some  disappointment  of  this  kind  which  made  my  whole 
impression  of  Tehran  more  uaf.iVourable  than  it  would 
have  been,  deprived  of  the  association  of  royalty.  Be- 
sides, for  the  most  of  the  few  weeks  spent  there,  I  was 
suffering  wirh  the  intermittent,  which,  in  itself,  is  no 
generator  of  bright  emotions. 

Fever  was  then  prevalent.  Mr  Southgate  was 
permitted  to  visit  the  Ark,  or  royal  residence, 
and  to  examine  its  numerous  courts.  Some  of 
the  apartments  are  stuffed  like  ill-arranged  cu-« 
riosity  shops,  with  the  presents  sent  from  the 
different  Princes  of  Europe  to  the  Shah.  The  bad 
taste  and  gross  ignorance  shewn  in  many  of  these 
royal  gifts,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  that  po* 
tentate.  The  population  of  the  modern  capital 
of  Persia  is  estimated  at  60,000 ;  of  whom  a 
small  number  are  Jews  and  Armenians.  There 
arfe  also  a  sprinkling  of  European  artisans,  an4 
a  few  English  drill-sergeants. 

The  reigning  Shah  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Southgate,  make  any  adequate  return  to 
the  English,  who  rendered  him  good  service,  if 
they  did  not  actually  secure  the  throne  to  him. 
But  he  is  obliged  to  temporize  with  Russia; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  genuine  feel- 
ings are  sacrificed  to  policy  and  necessity.  He 
may  also  imagine,  not  without  some  cause,  that, 
in  serving  him,  the  English  merely  sought  to 
serve  themselves.  The  affairs  of  the  empire  are 
considered  to  be  in  a  bad  and  perilous  condition ; 
and  the  death  of  the  Shah  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
the  signal  for  another  revolution.  The  army  is 
totally  disorganized.  The  Shah  is,  by  some  of  his 
friends,  said  to  be  possessed  of  great  literary  ac- 
complishments; and  it  is  believed  that  he  has  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  geography  for  an  orient- 
al. Soon  after  his  elevation,  it  was  proposed 
to  send  a  select  number  of  young  Persians  to 
England,  to  be  educated. 

Upon  inquiry  being  made  for  what  profession  or  ser- 
vice the  young  men  were  to  be  trained,  it  was  replied 
that  two  of  them  were  to  be  candlefnakert,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  Shah  that  candles  were  a  very  useful 
article.  An  order  waa  afterwards  given  for  an  estimate 
of  the  expenses,  which,  when  presented  to  the  Shah,  so 
terrified  him  that  the  plan  sunk  at  once  ont  of  notice 
and  was  never  more  heard  of. 

The  only  measure  which  seemed  to  indicate  improve- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  a  Gazette  at  Tehran, 
which  commenced  early  in  1837  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Shah.  It  was  printed  in  Persian,  and,  for  want  of 
types,  was  lithographed.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
laud  the  Shah  and  his  measures.  Still  its  establishment 
must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  advance,  and  it  may  yet 
lead  to  important  consequences.  I  could  not  learn  that 
there  was  so  much  as  a  printing-press  in  the  country^ 
but  two  have  since  been  introduced,  and  are  in  actire 
operation  at  Tebriz. 

Though  tempted  to  visit  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
Mr  Southgate  nobly  resisted,  scarcely  turning 
aside  from  his  main  errand  when  objects  of  great 
interest  were  at  hand.  Even  the  great  tempta- 
tion of  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land^  fortu- 
nately for  his  readers,  gave  way  to  higher  duties^ 
as  he  has  more  leisure  to  expatiate  on  more  novel 
scenes,  and  on  matters  of  deeper  interest,  after  he 
fairly  set  his  face  towards  Bagdad.  Instead  of 
tracing  his  route,  we  shall  borrow  a  part  of  his  g^ 
neral  view  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry :  thi 
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^Mpfo,  the  mM8  of  the  population  of  Penia,  on 
whom  former  travellen  have  beatowed  oempara- 
Utelj  little  or  no  attention  :— 

A  Peniaa  TilUfe  ia  alwayi  a  ooUeetion  of  low  mud- 
kooiMi  with  narrow  patlu  rannina  imgulmrly  between 
theou  A  site  is  generally  chosen  new  some  water- 
coorse,  about  which  trees  are  planted,  thus  fiving  to  the 
scene,  from  a  distance^  a  pleasant  aspect.  Bat  there  is 
•eldom  anything  inviting  within.  The  honaes  are  poor 
and  flithy,  and  the  inhabitants  often  sqoalid  and  wretched 
in  nppsaiance. 

The  same  national  characteristics  are  not  found  so 
■trongly  marked  in  the  Tillages  as  in  the  towns^  The 
habit  of  lying  is  uniTeraal,  bat  the  Tillage rs  hare  not  the 
same  cunning  and  adroitness  in  deception  as  the  inhabit. 
ante  of  cities.  Neither  haTe  they  the  eacelleneee  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  national  character  of  the  Per. 
aians.  They  are  eaoeedingly  ignonmt  and  debased  in 
intellect,  and  a  more  stnpid  and  witless  people  I  hare 
neTcr  seen  in  any  country.  The  women,  especiftlly, 
mem  to  be  at  the  lowest  degree  of  humanity.  They 
are^  for  the  meet  part,  poorly  drssjed,  ugly  and  Blthy, 
particularly  the  old«  The  children  go  clothed  in  rufrsi 
and  graerally  without  enough  of  theee  to  coTer  their 
aakedness.  Sometimes  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
clothing,  and  may  be  seen  wallowing  about  in  the  dirt 
like  Utile  brutes. 

To  this  doBsription  there  are  of  course  eome  ezoep. 
tioa%  mpccially  in  the  Tillages  between  Tebris  and 
Tehran.  The  peasantry  in  those  parts  are  often  in  a 
better  condition  than  those  of  Turkey,  and  CTen  some  of 
the  European  statea  Though  oppressed,  they  often 
oontriTO  m  IIto  well.  Their  fbod,  though  simple,  is 
good*  They  tat  wheat-bread,  and  sometimes  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  piece  of  meat.  In  some  of  the  Tillages 
they  ate,  for  peanuts,  decently  clothed,  and  the  houites 
of  the  better  eort  are  tolerably  furnished,  generally  ha  v. 
log  one  room  neatly  plastered  and  carpeted ;  and  a  good 
Mt  of  hoomhold  vesseic  arraaged  on  sbeifei  or  in  cop* 
hoarda 

In  the  Tillagm  between  Tehran  and  Hamadani  how- 
OTer,  I  found  such  exceptions  extremely  rarsb  The 
people  are  CTidenlly  a  Turkish  race,  but  they  haTe  no 
aftnlty  with  nor  lore  Ibr  the  Turks  of  Aderbeijan. 
They  am  poorer,  apparantly  mom  oppressed,  complain 
more  of  poTcrty,  are  lower  in  their  habits^  more 
degraded  in  mind,  and  more  wretched  in  appearance. 
Their  soil  is  Ism  fertile,  their  houses  meaner,  their  Til. 
lagm  generally  un walled,  poorly  constructed,  and  often 
half-ruined.  The  Tillages  in  other  parts  are  eometimes 
walled  and  sometimes  open,  but  in  the  last  case  they 
haTe  often  an  inclosure  or  citadel  near  them  to  which 
the  people  may  fly  in  caw  of  danger,  and  from  which 
they  can  defend  themselres. 

Them  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  education  among 
the  Pbrslan  peasantry.  Them  is  generally  a  Mollah  in 
each  Tillage  who  teaches  the  children  in  winter :  but  the 
turn  of  the  Instruction  is,  u  before  said,  to  teach  them 
to  cantlllate  the  Koran  and  the  pmyen  without  under- 
atanding  them. 

The  common  employment  of  the  men  Is  husbandry — 
an  art  which  they  pursue  Tery  well  after  their  fashion. 
Their  agricultural  implements  am  mostly  of  wood,  the 
plough^he  shoTel,  and  ground-forks  being  of  this  mate- 
riaL  The  women  weaTC.  The  work  is  done  out  of 
doors,  the  woof  being  stretched  along  the  ground,  and 
the  shuttle  suspended  on  three  sticks  meeting  at  the  top, 
which  am  pushed  along  as  the  work  pmceeda  In  this 
way  a  plem  of  mrpeting  twenty  yards  long  and  a  third 
of  a  yard  wide  ie  completed  in  thrm  weeks. 

It  mutt  be  recollected  that  our  traveller  is 
from  the  happiest  coantry,  io  f ar  aa  the  people 
Are  ooneernedj  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and 
that  he  had  previously  little  actual  experience  of 
the  painful  aspects  of  European  society.  When  he 
•hall  have  trav^ed  in  Ireland,  and  investigated 
fte  lever  hmnaa  strata  of  luch  towns  as  Man 


Chester  and  Glasgow,  he  may  find  that  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  Eastern  peasantry,  in  all 
that  regards  the  wants  of  dviliaed  life,  is  not 
more  wretched.  The  Kurds  are  generally  an  ex- 
ception to  the  common  degradation  and  misery ; 
and  among  this  fine  and  energetic  race  it  it 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  condition  of  the  wo- 
men approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  their 
sisters  in  Europe  than  among  any  other  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes.  ''  I  have  often,"  says  Mr  South- 
gate, 

Remarked  the  superior  importanee  of  the  Kurdish  women 
in  their  families,  when  compArad  either  to  Turkish  or 
Persian  females.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  few  tbingi 
in  the  East  which  reminded  me  of  the  Western  world,— 
I  mean  particularly  the  free  and  familiar  manner  in 
which  they  couTeree  with  their  husbands,  eometimes  ss 
equals,  and  sometimes  CTon  with  an  air  of  nnthoritjr. 
There  always  appeared  to  me  more  of  mutual  eoolideiioi 
and  of  household  sympathies  among  the  Kurds  this 
among  their  neighhours  on  either  side  of  them.  On 
lesTiiiic  Maldesht  1  made,  as  was  my  custom,  some  con- 
pensation  m  my  host  who  had  so  kindly  entertnined  eie. 
He  immediately  delJTered  it  to  hie  wife,  in  eneh  a  mea- 
ner as  shewed  that  she  was  ordinarily  the  keeper  of  his 
purse. 

Next  night  he  relates— 

A  Kurdish  woman,  whose  hnshand  was  nhemt,  r^ 
ceiTed  me  into  her  house,  and  when  she  sow  my  wesk 
staU,  treated  me  with  great  kindnces.  Hor  house  had 
three  apartments.  One  contained  the  cattle ;  aoothcc 
she  gSTe  to  me ;  while  she,  with  her  four  or  fire  litils 
children  and  my  two  serrants,  occupied  the  third.  She 
seemed  to  haTe  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  ar. 
rangement,  hut  long  after  we  had  all  retired,  kept  ap  so 
animated  coiiTersation  with  Mohammed  All,  open  asms 
subject  that  I  could  not  underataud. 

The  next  day  our  course  lay  oTer  a  hilly  oomitry,  and 
aa  we  adTanoed,  the  nnges  of  mountains  became  more 
distinct,  more  lofty,  and  more  steep.  We  were  erideatly 
approaching  the  great  range  which  interoecta  the  oeuatry 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.*  and  forma  the  natural  boundary 
between  Turkey  and  Pereia. 

This  household  was  the  most  oppodte  imagin- 
able to  the  silent,  listless,  sullen,  or  desponding 
Persic  families  with  which  he  came  into  contact, 
and  in  which  a  whole  day  would  paaa  without 
the  husband  and  wife,  though  occupying  the  same 
apartment,  exchanging  one  word.  Mr  South- 
gate  repeatedly  notices  that  the  Kurds  nog  at 
their  work,  which  is  of  itself  a  most  significant 
trait  of  their  national  character  and  condition. 

On  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  bet  wees 
Tehran  and  Bagdad,  the  traveller  suffered  se- 
verely from  bodily  illness,  aggravated  by  aa 
accumulation  of  disasters  and  calamities.  The 
people  were  rude  and  inhospitable,  and  the  ac- 
commodation wretched.  His  travelling  com- 
panion John,  the  Armenian,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Constantinople,  was  also  iU  and 
malcontent ;  his  servant  was  sick  ;  and,  at  Ken- 
manshah,  where  he  arrived  more  dead  than  alire, 
his  funds  failed.  The  three  sick  strangers  ob- 
tained here  a  miserable,  small  damp  room  in  a  cs- 
ravansera,  and  remained  in  a  state  which  it  U 
really  painful  to  contemplate  even  alter  it  is  long 
and  happily  past. 

I  lay  upon  one  side  of  our  little  apartment,  Jeihn  u^ 
the  other,  and  Mohammed  All  oa  the  bnggage  In  est 
eonisr.    Bstwsen  as  was  a  Utile  pea  ef  es^  which  «t 
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ciiiMd  to  be  NplfBliliad  ai  olltB  af  niy  on«  could  be  fimnd 
CO  wait  upon  na. • 

The  hour  of  trial  now  commencfd  In  good  earnest. 
For  ten  days  I  lay  npon  my  earpet,  almoet  without 
movinf  from  it  durinf  the  whole  time.  Being  unac- 
f  oeinted  with  the  nature  of  my  dlieate>  I  admlnlstertd 
for  it  At  random,  but  finding  that  the  medicine  produced 
no  eifeet,  I  ehttaincd,  and  lefl  it  to  take  its  course.  There 
wss  no  one  to  shew  us  any  kindness.  I  begged  the 
keeper  of  the  caratensera  to  procure  lor  me  lodgings  in 
a  prirate  hooee,  but  he  dcclarad  It  lo  be  impossible,  and 
thers  waa  no  one  else  to  whom  I  could  apply.  Ocea- 
sionaUy  some  one  would  come  in  and  look  at  ui,  but 
none  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  help  us.  Sometimes 
they  would  come  in  companies  of  three  or  four,  when 
they  almoet  inTartably  found  something  to  amuee  them* 
ssItss  with  in  our  forlorn  appearance  and  condition. 
They  would  then  go  out  upon  the  porch  before  our  door 
and  read  the  KorMn,  for  it  was  now  Ramazan,  when 
Mustnlmane  ars  particularly  called  to  this  derout  and 
holy  ace  Could  they  hsTc  understood  what  they  read, 
they  might  have  found  that  humanity  was  among  the 
Tirtuee  which  it  incol&ited.         •  •  .         • 

I  entreated  the  curarantera  keeper,  since  he  could  not 
obuiti  lodgings  for  me,  to  procure  me,  from  day  to  dsy, 
a  little  food  fit  for  a  sick  man.  But  this  request  al«o 
failed.  I  eould  not  even  get  a  little  milk  warmed^  and 
during  tf>n  days  tasted  nothing  but  the  half-baked  bread 
and  fresh  grapes  which  were  brought  to  me  from  the 
besar^  These  my  palate  so  loathed  that  I  sometimes 
paawd  twenty.fuur  hours  without  tasting  food  rather 
than  pjirtake  of  them,  and,  at  the  best,  I  ate  only  so 
mnch  as  was  necessary  to  sustain. life. 

The  evils  of  our  situ  ition  were  aggruTated  by  the  state 
of  my  companions.  John*s  disease  increased,  and  his 
temper  grew  every  day  more  petulant.  He  would  lie 
upon  his  carpet  Hnd  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  reproaches 
against  himself  for  having  undertaken  the  tour. 

To  crown  the  whole,  the  little  money  which 
remained  to  them  was  lost  by  John,  who  was 
pane-bearer,  and  death  from  hanger,  if  not  dis- 
ease,  was  before  them.  We  notice  these  things 
to  introduce  the  stngalar  or  rather  providential 
interference  by  which  the  traveller  and  his  suite 
were  delivered.  Before  leaving  Tehran  he  had 
met  with  some  provoking  hindraooes  occasioned  by 
the  remissness  of  John,  bat  the  delay  permitted 
the  delivery  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
native  merchant  in  Kermanshah  which  ultimate- 
ly was  of  great  service^  though  Mr  Southgate 
thought  no  more  about  it  till,  while  languishing, 
day  after  day,  in  the  miserable  caravanaera,  it 
occurred  to  him  like  a  forlorn  hope.  Fearing 
that,  if  he  sent  the  letter^  the  merchant  would 
not  look  near  him,  he  merely  sent  intelligence 
that  it  was  in  his  possession.  The  merohant  im- 
mediately came.  The  interview,  from  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  the  traveller^  becomes  truly 
affecting.    He  says*— 

1  gave  him  the  letter,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  told  him 
my  Btory  from  beginning  to  end.  What  waa  my  surprise 
to  And  tlut  he  listened  to  me  with  attention  and  interest  1 
Attor  what  I  had  experienced  for  ten  da^'s,  this  trivial 
act  of  courteey  seemed  etrange  and  unaccountable.  AU 
whom  I  had  yet  seen  in  Kermanshah  were  Mnseulmans; 
this  man  waa  a  6rM6r<— one  of  the  despised  and  opprsssed 
firaworshippers  of  Persia.  He  was  a  good  Ssmaritan 
severthelssi.  He  ofiered  me  his  best  servicsi^  and  proved 
the  sincerity  of  the  ofo  by  giving  me  a  handful  of  silver 
as  soon  as  I  told  him  that  my  fknt  want  was  money. 
He  had  known  several  English  gentlemen  in  Tehran, 
•iid  bad  had  some  dealings  with  them.  My  being  a 
Idreigiiar,  therefore,  and,  in  common  with  other  Ameri- 
cana in  Persia,  under  English  protectloni  was  s|  good 
to  his  fTfi^fflfiiftf  sad  UndnsM, 


He  proposed  to  obtain  for  me  more  comfortable  lodg- 
ings. I  gladly  aooepted  the  offer,  but  I  was  unable  to 
avail  myself  of  it  immediately,  as  I  could  hardly  move 
from  the  spot  where  I  lay.  He  undertook  then  to  nurse 
me  for  a  fow  days  where  I  was,  and  the  next  morning  I 
ei^oyed  the  luxury  of  a  little  warm  milk.  He  came  often 
to  see  me,  attended  to  all  my  wants,  and  brought  me 
nourishing  food. 

In  brief,  under  the  unfailing  kindness  of  this 
benevolent  fire- worshipper,  Mr  Southgate,  over 
whom  he  watched  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father 
to  a  son,  rapidly  reooyered*  The  Guebr  then 
furnished  him  with  money  for  the  rest  of  hia 
journey,  for  which,  and  his  other  well-timed  ad- 
vances, the  traveller  gave  him  a  note  made  pay* 
able  to  his  agent  at  Bagdad.  His  last  act  of 
confidence  was  to  re-deliver  the  note  to  him  to 
carry  to  Bagdad.  John  had,  meanwhile,  though 
better,  become  so  alarmed  for  his  own  health, 
that  he  unhandsomely  deserted  his  sick  employer, 
and  travelled  with  a  caravan  to  Bagdad,  in  order 
to  reach  medical  aid.  On  the  morning  of  Mr 
8outh|(ate's  departure  from  Kermanshah,  a  poor 
A  r me nian^  anxious  to  return  to  his  home  at  Bag- 
dad, begged  permission  to  ride  upon  one  of  the 
baggage-horses,  promising  to  requite  the  kind- 
ness by  his  services  on  the  way.  The  request 
waa  granted,  and  to  this  grateful  and  faithful 
man,  the  traveller,  who  relapsed  into  illness  and 
encountered  many  difficulties,  was  subsequently 
greatly  indebted. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  from  Kerman- 
shah to  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Bagdad, 
abounds  with  interesting  and  novel  information  to 
which  we  cannot  refer,  farther  than  copying  this 
brief  notice  of  one  of  the  many  monuments  of 
antiquity  scattered  over  the  whole  route  pursued 
by  the  missionary.  They  were  in  a  bare  moun- 
tainous region  beyond  Kerrend,  and  fell  into  a 
long  and  difficult  Pass* 

At  length  our  course  was  suddenly  Intercepted  by  high 
peaks  rising  before  us  in  the  very  month  of  the  gorgt, 
before  I  could  discover  how  we  were  to  get  beyond  them, 
we  were  ascending  and  winding  among  them  by  a  path 
as  tortuous  as  the  trail  of  a  snake.  From  the  highest 
point  which  we  reached  our  descent  was  effected  by  a 
good  roed,  evidently  of  ancient  constmction,  built  against 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  eingular  defile  through  which  we  had  thus  worked 
our  way  was,  doubtless,  no  other  than  the  Zaffri  Pylm^ 
or  the  Median  Oates  of  the  Romans.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  It  affords  an  easy  passage  through 
a  line  of  mountains  which  stand  as  a  great  natural  bar* 
rier  between  kingdoms.  Without  having  made  any  coiu 
siderable  ascent  or  descent,  except  at  the  termination  of 
the  gorge,  we  had  passed  f^om  Media  Into  Assyria,  from 
the  Penian  into  the  Arabian  Irak,  and  by  a  path  which 
had,  doubtlees,  often  been  trodden  by  armies 

Until  to-day  my  etrength  and  health  had  been  improv* 
Ing,  but  the  exposure  of  yesterday  had  brought  back 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  my  disorder,  and  I  expected  no 
improvement  fh>m  being  compelled  to  clamber  over 
mountains  to-day.  The  ride  proved  extremely  painful, 
but  I  congratulated  myself,  on  reaching  the  level  country 
beyond,  that  I  bad  passed  the  Zagros,  and  was  fairly 
within  the  Hmiu  of  Chaldea.  My  faiihful  Armenian, 
who  had  thus  for  been  unwearied  In  his  service,  com- 
forted me  by  the  assurance  that  there  were  no  more  mono- 
tains  hefors  ns,  and  that  1  should  now  enjoy  a  milder 
climate. 

At  last  the  long  desired  city  of  the  Caliphs 

WM  readied ;  and  Dr  Ross,  the  physician  at* 
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tached  to  the  English  emhassy,  on  hearing  that 
a  foreigner  or  a  European  lajr  ill  at  the  khan, 
hastened  to  his  aid.  Mr  Southgate  was  at  once 
removed  to  the  house  of  the  British  Resident. 
Colonel  Taylor ;  and  the  month  spent  in  Bag- 
dad still  appears  to  him  like  a  rich  oasis  in  the 
lonely  desert  of  his  solitary  wanderings.  There 
his  investigations  into  the  theologies  and  the 
heresies  of  the  different  sects  of  the  East^  and 
especially  those  of  the  Mussulmans,  were  re- 
newed, and  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  success 
which  have  never,  as  we  think,  heen  surpassed 
even  hy  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  East ; 
hut  with  this  important  difference,  that  what 
was  hy  the  Jesuits  committed  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  their  superiors,  is  here  laid  open  to  the 
whole  intelligent  world.  An  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  curious  paper  might  he  drawn  up 
from  this  work  alone^  upon  the  sects  and  heresies 
of  the  East,  and  the  corruptions  of  Mohammed- 
iam  and  Islamism.  Such  inquiries  were  properly 
the  first  object  of  Mr  Southgate.  and  we  have 
only  adverted  to  those  that  were  regarded  by 
him  as  secondary  or  subsidiary.  According  to 
him,  monasticism  is  not  more  an  original  institu- 
tion o  f  Mohammedism  than  of  Christianity.  Both 
are  the  devices  of  subsequent  ages ;  yet  convents 
are  found  in  most  of  the  Turkish  cities,  though 
not  under  the  strict  rule  of  those  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  dervishes  of  all  orders  are  permitted 
to  marry,  and  to  live  at  home.  The  private 
habits  of  some  of  the  orders  indicate  no  peculiar 
sanctity. 

The  hiitoriographer  of  the  late  Saltan,  in  bli  history 
of  the  dettniction  of  the  Janinaries,  records  that,  when 
their  convents  in  the  capital  were  searched,  there  were 
found  in  them  jars  of  wine,  stopped  with  leaves  of  the 


Mr  Southgate's  work  affords  the  most  ample 
and  complete  description  of  Bagdad  which  we 
have  met  with  in  any  book  of  general  travel ; 
and  with  deep  interest  have  we  contemplated  his 
picture  of  the  enchanted  ground  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Tales,  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  of 
Haroun  Al  Raschid  and  Zobeide.  But  we 
have  already  trespassed  so  far,  that  for  this  also 
we  must  refer  altogether  to  the  original  work ; 
for  every  paragraph  here  is  of  importance,  and 
to  extract  is  to  mutilate.  In  1831,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Bagdad  were  swept 
away  by  the  plague.  The  city  has  not  yet  re- 
covered  from  the  effects  of  this  awful  visitation, 
and  of  the  inundation  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed it,  and  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Famine  next  appeared  to  complete 
the  misery  of  the  devoted  city. 

The  state  of  the  despised  Jews,  wherever  they 
were  found  in  the  places  that  he  visited,  inter- 
ested Mr  Southgate.  Their  condition  is,  in  ge- 
neral, as  miserable  as  the  oppression  and  degrad- 
ation which  they  suffer  might  lead  us  to  conjecture. 
Yet  they  are  numerous  in  many  towns  of  Persia  as 
well  as  in  Turkey.  A  piece  of  information  given 
hy  Mr  Southgate  will  be  new  and  pleasing  to 
many  of  his  readers.  We  have  heard,  as  who 
hat  not^  Ruiaian  conquest  of  Turkey  vindicated. 


and  spoken  of  as  a  blessing,  even  became  it  ▼<m1d 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christiamty, 
and  at  once  raise  the  condition  of  women  by  the 
abolition  of  the  curse  of  polygamy.  But  save,  u 
in  one  form  or  other,  \i  privilege  of  the  great  in 
all  countries,  polygamy  does  not,  it  would  appear, 
generally  exist  in  Turkey  more  than  in  Russia. 
The  incident  quoted  below  occurred  at  a  place 
between  Bagdad  and  the  city  of  Moasool. 

The  post-master  was  ^vemor  of  Kifri  and  of  lern 
other  villages  on  the  plain.  He  came  in  and  spent  the 
afternoon  with  us,  and  his  presence  gave  me  a  lare  en- 
tertainment. Erery  half.honr  some  one  entered  to  pre- 
sent a  complaint  against  his  neighboar,  which  was  slvan 
done  in  the  most  vociferous  tones.  The  Bey  settled  their 
difficulties  in  the  most  snmmary  manner,  the  compUiasot 
seldom  staying  more  than  fire  minuter.  One  case  wti 
of  a  more  delicate  nature  than  the  others,  but  it  was 
despatched  with  almost  equal  celerity.  A  man,  baring 
divorced  one  wife  and  married  another,  wished  to  uke 
the  first  again,  reuining  the  second.  The  former  barin; 
the  liberty  of  refusal,  declined  ihe  re-nnion,  and  the  nis 
had  urged  his  suit  irith  unbecoming  pertinacity.  Tbe 
offended  woman  had  now  come  to  claim  protection  fnm 
the  governor,  and  standing  without,  unseen,  laeaned 
forth  her  complaint.  When  her  story  wns  ended,  tbe  Bey 
replied,  *•  The  man  has  one  wife,  why  does  be  wsnt 
another  ?*'  The  question  seemed  a  strange  one  to  come 
from  a  Mohammedan  judge  :  but  in  truth  it  wu  not  » 
strange  as  it  appeared,  for  everywhere  in  Turkey  poly- 
gamy is  rare  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  not,  as  1  bad 
been  accustomed  to  suppose,  a  common  thing. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  topics  relating  to  tbe 
domestic  condition  of  the  Turks,  my  opinions  onderwnt 
an  essential  change;  and  so  gross  did  I  find  many  of  of 
former  errors  to  be,  that  it  seems  to  me  now  hardly  leu 
than  a  duty  to  acknowledge  them,  and  to  avow  tbose 
which  have  arisen  In  their  stead.  I  cannot,  bovevcf, 
pretend,  that  my  present  information  is  by  any  meins 
perfect.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  hope  yet  to  lean 
much  :  hut  whoever  knows  the  difficulty  of  gftiniof  any. 
thing  authentic  on  such  topics,  will  preserve  even  bis 
gleanings  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  A  part  ot  wUi 
I  have  gathered  I  will  now  offer  to  the  reader. 

The  student  of  Islamism  will  often  find  occsaioa  tt 
remark  that  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  Christianity 
and  Paganism.  This  is  not  only  true  of  Hs  dedriMi, 
which,  in  tome  points,  approach  the  enkineat  spiiitnnlity 
of  the  Bible,  and,  in  otben,  border  upon  the  faatsiUc 
follies  of  heathenish  superstition,  bnt  its  precepts  alw 
partake  throughout  of  the  same  mingled  character. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  rank  and  duties  which  it  asrips  to 
woman.  It  neither  ezhibito  the  elevatiog  inflnenee  of 
Christianity,  nor  the  degrading  tendeocias  of  IdeUuy. 
It  raises  her  above  the  rank  which  any  other  systes, 
excepting  our  own,  has  ever  auigned  to  her,  but  it  leaict 
room  for  much  higher  improvement 

The  institutions  of  Mohammed  in  AiM  jm^eJertrt 
worihp  wUy  of  praise.  The  remark  may  create  saiprise* 
but  I  du  not  utter  it  incautiously.  We  are  not  to  jvdie 
of  the  false  prophet  of  Islamism  by  our  standaid,  bot  by 
that  which  he  had  before  his  own  eyes.  He  was  aa  Anb, 
bom  a  pagan.  The  religion  in  which  he  wu  onrtsivd 
was  as  unfhTonrable  in  its  infiuences  upon  woman  tf  my 
form  of  heathenism  that  ever  existed.  It  was,  tbroncl^ 
out,  debasing  and  polluting.  He  nndertook  its  ttkrm. 
He  raised  the  Arab  female  from  her  degradation.  He 
made  distinct  provision  far  her  relief  from  many  of J*| 
wicked  prejudices  to  which  she  had  been  snbjectel  Tn 
evils  which  heeould  not  remove  he  suffered  to  leeisiB. 
They  reappear  on  the  pages  of  the  Koran,  bat  tb^^J 
not  original  there.  They  are  only  copies  tnmfatti 
from  the  immemorial  usages  of  his  people.  Be  tsleiiisl 
them,  but  he  did  not  create  them.  On  the  cmtrary, » 
miist  itutances  he  impliedly  condemns  while  be  sUon 
them.  Thus  he  gives  permission  to  husbands  le  (btsQ« 
thrir  wives,  If  disobedient,  bnt  he  reeommenis,  at  tk* 
same  timsi  that  they  avoid  aU  causes  of  qiuunel.  Vim9, 
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too,  aUlioiigli  allowed,  ii  itrongly  dinpproTed.     Recon/ 
ciliation  is   pronounced  preferable  to  sepnrtitioD,    and 
mediation  ii  set  before  chastisement.     Even  here  is  im- 
prorement,  the  design  being  to  abate  evils  which  probably 
could  not  be  removed. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  tide  of  the  picture,  and 
o1»serve  the  positive  institntions  of  the  Koran,  we  shall 
find  still  higlier  reasons  to  free  its  author  frum  censure, 
however  much  its  precepts  may  fall  beloiv  the  benign 
institutions  of  Christianity.  Its  prescripts  with  regard  to 
the  female  right  to  inherit  property,  and  the  safeguards 
for  female  honour  and  happiness  which  it  raised  in  the 
institution  of  dowries,  were,  doubtless,  a  great  advance 
upon  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  which 
recognised  no  rights  nor  privileges  whatever.  These 
dowries  were  to  be  bestowed  by  the  husband,  and  must 
he  relinquished  to  the  wife  in  case  of  divorce,  unless  the 
request  for  a  separation  came  from  her.  It  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  penalty  for  divorces,  and  thus  to  prevent 
an  evil  which  it  could  not  absolutely  remove.  Besides 
this,  the  general  precepts  of  the  Koran  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  females  are  more  than  could  be  looked 
for  in  the  system  of  a  man  himself  acquainted  only  with 
the  gross  manners  of  pagan  ignorance.  Husbands  are 
forbidden  to  mealtreat  their  wives  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  take  the  first  step  towards  a  divorce,  and  they  are 
required  to  cherish  them  with  kindness  and  love.  ''  If 
ye  hate  them,**  saith  the  prophet,  *Mt  may  happen 
that  ye  shall  hate  that  in  which  God  has  placed  much 
good.** 

The  place  which  the  Mohammedan  system  assigns  to 
woman  in  the  other  world,  has  often  been  wroni^fully 
represented.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ported, that  Mohammedan  teachers  deny  her  admission 
to  the  felicities  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
is,  aioat  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be  determined  in 
like  ouinner  with  that  of  every  accountable  being,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  passed  upon  her  is  her  reward, 
althoQgh 'nothing  definite  is  said  of  the  place  which  she 
is  to  occupy  in  Paradise.  Mohammed  speaks  repeatedly 
of  "  believing  women,**  commends  them,  and  promises 
them  the  recompense  which  their  good  deeds  deserve. 

The  regulations  of  the  Sunneh  are  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  So  far  is  woman  from  being 
regarded  in  these  institutions  as  a  creature  without  a 
soul,  that  special  allusion  is  frequently  made  to  her,  and 
particular  directions  given  for  her  religious  conduct. 
Respecting  her  observance  of  Ramazan,  her  ablutions, 
and  many  otlier  matters,  her  duty  is  taught  with  a 
minuteness  that  borders  on  indecorous  precision.  She 
repeals  the  creed  in  dying,  and,  like  other  Mussulmans, 
says,  **  In  this  faith  I  have  lived,  in  this  faith  I  die,  and 
in  this  faith  I  hope  to  rise  again.**  She  is  required  to  do 
everything  of  religious  obligation  equally  with  men.  The 
fomcnand  to  peiform  the  pilgt  image  to  Mecca  extends 
to  her.  In  my  journeys,  1  often  met  with  M'omen  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  They  may  even  undertake 
this  journey  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  whose 
authority  in  religious  matters  extends  only  to  those 
acta  of  devotion  which  are  not  obligatory,  of  which  I 
have  formerly  institoced  one  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
fa^ta. 

Women  are  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  present  in  the 
mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers;  but  the  reason 
ii  not  that  they  are  regarded,  like  pagan  females,  as 
insusceptible  of  religious  sentiments,  but  because  the 
meeting  of  tbe  two  sexes  in  a  sacred  place  is  supposed 
to  be  unfavourable  to  devotion.  This,  however,  is  an 
Oriental,  not  a  Mohammedan  prejudice.  The  custom 
is  nearly  the  same  among  the  Christians  as  among  the 
Motsnlmans.  In  the  Greek  Churches,  the  females  are 
separated  from  tbe  males  and  concealed  behind  a  lattice, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  I  have  observed  among 
the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia.        .... 

Amon^  the  Jews^  and  also  the  Quakers^  and 
some  other  Christian  sects,  the  sexes  are  separated 
daring  public  worship.  But  more:  a  Turkish 
woman^  instead  of  having  no  soul,  may  ofiiciate 
as  an  Imam  or  priest  to  an  assembly  of  women. 


Her  usual  plsee  of  worship  is  the  harem.  There,  in 
the  midst  of  her  maidens,  she  reads  the  Koran,  and  per- 
forms her  devotions  at  the  regular  hours.  I  am  aware 
that  some  Mohammedan  writers  have  given  a  less  favour- 
able prospect  to  the  future  stale  of  woman.  They  teach 
that  she  will  hold  the  same  place  in  Paradise  that  she 
now  holds  on  earth,  that  her  employment  there,  as  here^ 
will  be  to  wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  her  lord.  One 
writer  reports  as  a  traditional  saying  of  Mohammed,  that 
when  hA  once  looked  down  into  hell,  he  saw  the  greater 
part  of  the  wretches  confined  there  to  be  women.  That 
opinions  like  these  have  been  promulgated,  the  writings 
of  learned  Mussulmans  sufficiently  prove ;  that  individuals 
may  be  found  who  believe  that  females  will  be  annihilated 
with  the  brutes,  I  know ;  but  that  such  views  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Koran,  sanctioned  by  the  Sunneh,  or 
widely  embraced  among  the  people)  is  not  true. 

Let  us  then  never  again  hear  that  Russian 
domination  would  elevate  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Turkish  women.  They  are  already  in  a 
better  state  than  the  bulk  of  the  women  among 
their  prospective  masters. 

We  are  tempted  by  this  passing  view  of  a 
Chaldean  village,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  ancient 
Arbela^  near  which^  that  famous  Waterloo,  the 
decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius, 
was  fought.  The  village  is  called  Enkiva.  Our 
traveller  says— - 

We  arrived  there  at  noon,  and  I  entered  the  village 
with  a  heart  bounding  at  the  thought  of  spending  half  a 
day  among  a  Christian  people.  I  soon  found  a  place  in 
a  family,  and  felt  myself  entirely  at  home.  Everything 
appeared  different  from  what  I  had  so  long  been  accus* 
tomed  to  see.  There  was  none  of  the  distance  and  arro- 
gance of  Mussulmans.  The  women,  with  unveiled  faces, 
were  attending  to  their  domestic  duties.  The  huffbands 
were  aiding  in  the  care  of  the  children,  and  conversing 
freely  and  kindly  with  their  wives.  It  seemed  something 
like  Christianity,  and,  though  but  a  slight  token^  I  could 
not  help  feeling  it  deeply. 

There  were  several  Kurdish  families  in  the  village,  and 
about  sixty  Christians.  The  latter  had  a  Chutch,  which 
I  visited  just  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service,  shortly 
before  sunset.  Two  of  the  three  priests  of  the  village 
were  present,  who  shewed  me  the  interior.  It  was  very 
plain,  and  I  observed  no  pictures.  The  building  was 
more  than  a  century  old,  and  altogether  respectable  for  a 
village  Church.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  the 
door  to  which  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered 
without  almost  getting  on  one*s  knees. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  large  number  of  the  vil« 
lagers  were  blind,  or  had  diseased  eyes.  Having  some 
sulphate  of  zinc  with  me,  1  prepared  it,  and  delivered  it 
to  the  Kiahya  of  the  village,  with  orders  to  administer  it 
to  all  who  might  make  application.  This  gave  me  at 
once  the  name  of  Hekim  Bashi,  and  patients  began  to 
flock  in. 

The  people  of  the  village  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
their  ancient  tongue,  and  many  of  them  knew  Turkish. 
They  appeared  contented,  and  described  their  situation  as 
every  way  easy  and  comfortable,  excepting  occasional 
visits  from  the  lawless  soldiers  of  the  Pasha.  I  noticed 
in  them  the  same  cheerful,  open,  and  frank  disposition 
which  had  so  much  impressed  me  among  the  Nestoriaus 
of  Persia. 

There  were  two  families  in  the  house  where  I  lodged, 
and  we  all  occupied  one  apartment.  I  was  amused  at 
the  distribution  which  was  made  of  us  when  we  came  to 
seek  our  quarters  for  the  night.  The  two  families  were 
stationed  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  apartment,  Mo- 
hammed Agha,  with  his  son  Ahmed,  in  the  middle,  and 
myself  on  the  outside.  The  Tatar,  solely,  as  he  pro- 
tested,  on  my  account,  entered  frequent  complaints  of 
the  crying  of  the  babies,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  one  family 
had  hardly  become  quiet  before  the  children  in  the  other 
corner  began,  to  that  we  gained  little  sleep  the  whole 
night* 
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Mr  Seuthgftte  vm  trmrellliiir  under  the  gald^ 
snoe  of  one  of  those  Tartar  government  eouriem 
who  constitute  the  mail-gigs  of  the  Tarkish 
empire.  While  he  was  at  Bagdad,  letters  had 
been  received  from  London  in  the  space  of  forty, 
five  daysisent  by  steam,  and  Tartar  couriers.  This 
office  of  courier  is  a  regular  trade  to  which  an 
apprenticeship  is  served.  The  couriers  must  at 
least  be  presumed  Tartars  bom ;  and  from  the 
confidential  nature  of  their  office^  they  are  persons 
of  no  small  importance.  They  are  famed  for 
their  hardihood  and  powers  of  endurance ;  and 
will  often  ride  for  many  successive  days  and 
nights  without  Bleeping,  save  in  the  saddle.  If 
not  in  all  respects  the  purest  of  moral  characterSi 
they  are  Ht  least  honest  and  trustworthy. 

Strongly  are  we  tempted  to  linger  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ; 
but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  while 
the  interest  itf  the  work  increanen ;  for  now  the 
traveller  has  reached  Mossoul.  after  which  town, 
the  ladies  should  know,  that  mttWin«  are  nnniedi  and 
which,  to  conjoin  great  things  with  small,  is  at 
present  the  seat  of  an  active  Papal  Mission,  the 
operations  of  which,  in  the  grand  attempt  to 
bring  the  Oriental  Church  into  union  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  leave  to  the  reader-— toge- 
ther with  the  present  state  of  the  Nestorian 
Church.  The  Virgin  Mary  has  been  an  eminent 
patroness  of  Mossoul,  which  she  miraculously 
delivered  from  its  Persian  besiegers  only  about 
a  century  ago ;  for  which  good  service  the  Pasha- 
erected  two  churches  in  her  honour. 

The  trade  between  Mossoal  and  Bagdad  is 
partly  carried  on  by  rafts  floated  down  the  Ti. 
gris.  The  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  stuff 
was  considerable  here,  until  European  importa- 
tions— the  produce  of  the  spinning-jennies  and 
powerlooms  of  Manchester  and  Glaagow-^di- 
minished  it.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  so  extreme 
at  Mossoul  in  summer,  that  subterranean  apart- 
ments are  used  as  in  Bagdad.  The  dress  and 
customs  of  both  cities  closely  resemble  each  other. 
The  town  is  improving  under  the  hereditary  ad- 
ministration of  a  succession  of  Christian  Pashas, 
though,  of  late,  several  destructive  insurrections 
have  broken  out. 

We  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  seen 
something  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people 
here,  so  far  as  that  may  be  inferred  from  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  oharaotec  of  the  Syrian 
Archbishop ;  but  the  entire  account  of  Mossoul, 
as  of  Bagdad,  is  highly  interesting.  We  cite 
but  one  paragraph,  which  may  teach  a  lesson  of 
charity  to  those  who  have  the  Beast  and  the 
False  Prophet  continually  in  their  mouths. 

There  i«  no  sabjsct  upon  which  a  Mohanimsdaa  is 
more  apt  to  converse  with  a  Chriitian  than  the  nature 
of  Christ.  AmoQf  the  Persians  especially,  it  is  even 
difficult  to  avoid  it,  for  it  is  to  them  the  great  stone  of 
stumblinf  and  rock  of  oiEBnofr  They  almoet  always  con- 
trive to  turn  the  conversation  to  it,  and  they  are  never 
wearj  of  disputing  about  spiritual  entities  and  meta- 
physical abstractioDSi 


I  never  beard  a  Mohammedaa  speak  irvevfratly  ef 
Christ.  They  acknowledge  that  they  receive  him  st  wc 
receive  Moees,  a  tme  prophet  from  God,  but  of  a  put 
dispeneation.  They  use  his  name  with  titles  of  reqicet, 
as  for  their  own  prophet  They  hardly  ever  fail,  when 
speaking  of  hun,  to  fiUl  upoa  his  divinity,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly  oilbosive  to  them.  The  only  things  however, 
which  makes  it  so^  is  their  own  misaaderstandiiig  of 
the  doctrine.  They  suppose,  as  Mohammed  did,  tbst 
it  involves  ths  idea  of  a  natural  cooship^lifce  that  aoioBf 


The  doctrine  of  the  Koran  with  regard  to  the  naturt 
of  Christ,  is  very  explicit.  It  declares  that  those  who 
say,  •«  God  is  Christ  ate  inadels,**  that  <*  God  could  de. 
stroy  him  if  he  pleased,**  (Chsp.  V.,)  that  <«  be  is  a  nsa 
like  Adam,**  (Chap.  111.,)  that  he  is  only  «<  the  MioiMfr 
and  Apo«tleof  the  Most  High,**  (Chap.  V.,)  and  that,  <*is 
the  day  of  jadgment,  he  will  deny  he  taught  ssen  to  rr- 
gard  him,  or  his  mother,  as  God,**  (Chap^  V.)  He  is 
Hcknoivledged  to  b«  chief  of  the  praphru  he'ore  Me* 
hauimed,  and  to  have  b«i^n  pro«luocd  miracoloosly,  *^  hy 
the  breath  of  God*s  S|iirit,**  (Chap.  XXU)  Heoos  he  ii 
call«d  <*  ih«4  Word  of  God,**  who  will  Agsin  appear  be. 
fora  the  judgment,  *'  etrvngtheoed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,** 
which  the  MohammeJ?in  commentaum  soppose  to  be 
the  angel  Gabriel,  (Chaps.  11.  V.) 

We  must  now  stop,  however  abruptly,  warmly 
recommending  thia  work  to  the  atteotiun  of  our 
readers,  and  to  popular  book  clubs  and  suhscrip* 
tion  libraries,  as  the  best  general  work  that  we 
know  on  the  presenc  social  and  religious  coo- 
ditton  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Mr  Southgate  returned  to  Constant inople  by 
the  ancient  Nisi  bin  and  Dara,  and  by  the  towns 
of  Mardtn  and  Diarbeker.*  At  Mardin  he  saw 
the  Chaldean  prelate,  a  noble  and  dignified  look- 
ing personage,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  country  of  Mr  Southgate,  expressed 
strong  dislike  of  a  Kepablio.  Like  prelatea  near 
home,  he  could  not 

Be  made  to  believe  that  a  people  might  ever  become  fit 
to  govern  themselvee.  He  inquired  whether  It  were  tnie 
that  the  new  sovereign  of  Ensland  was  a  wonaa,  sad, 
when  informed  of  the  fact,  commented  upon  if  ia  a  maa. 
ner  which  shewed  that  he  ftlt  like  an  Oriental  apea  the 
subject. 

At  Mardin  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  wi^. 
shippers  of  the  sun,  who  conform  externally  to 
Christianity,  but  secretly  practise  the  rites  ef 
their  own  religion. 

Having  fairly  got  our  traveller  ont  of  Meso- 
potamia, we  must  leave  him  to  find  hia  own  way 
to  Constantinople,  and  finally  to  New  York, 
which  he  reached  on  the  3d  December,  1839, 
having  performed  a  most  meritorions  service  to 
literature,  and,  we  trost,  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind. 

*  For  the  benefit  of  the  Horticultural  Sodcdes,  we  fin 
this  note.  At  Diarbeker,  among  other  fioe  ftnica,  enel- 
lent  melons  are  raised.  The  land  on  which  they  are  nU 
tivated  is  enriched  with  plfeoDs-dong,  for  which  furpott 
immense  numbers  of  pigeons  are  kept  in  the  Deighboor* 
hood.  The  delicious  melons  of  Persia  are  raised  ia  the 
same  manner.  At  Bsgdad  and  Tehrsa,  Vr  Soothgate  lev 
the  potato  introduced  by  the  English  Ambaasadar  and 
Resident  in  their  gardens— a  small  beginning  which  assy 
have  a  great  end. 
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OHAFTBB  Zm. 

Wb  took  leave  of  our  friend  Mr  John  Quintin 
Cryppee,  janior,  in  »  lomewhat  unpleuant  pre- 
dicament, though,  ae  aU  mortal  ilia  are  relative^ 
one  in  which  he  had,  upon  the  whole,  some  reaaon 
to  eongratnlate  himielf.  Contentment  waa,  how- 
OTor,  to  far  from  heing  Jack's  prevailing  feeling, 
that,  in  answer  to  Miatreea  Marion's  good  night, 
now  become  quite  desperate,  he  implored  for 
release  from  the  apartment  she  had  so  lauded  ; 
bot  Marion  was  inexorable ;  and  calmly  lN»lting, 
fint  her  window,  and  then  her  shutters,  she  sat 
down  to  meditate  on  the  terms  of  capitulation 
which  it  would  be  proper  and  safe  to  dictate  to 
her  captive.  His  tale  of  the  fortune,  or  uf  a 
dieoovery  worth  a  fortune,  she  would  have  consi- 
dered of  no  value  save  for  the  pillaged  trunk. 
Of  baring  pillaged  It,  she  gave  the  full  credit  to 
Monsieur  Eostache ;  though  ahe  made  no  doubt 
thai  Mr  Jtihn  Quintin  Cryppes  was  not  ignorant 
of  its  contenta. 

The  watchman,  in  passing,  called  ^'Half-past 
eleven!'  not  indeed  that  the  words,  if  to  be  called 
articalate  language  at  all,  bore  the  remotest  re- 
lembUnce  to  what  should  have  been  the  sound  ; 
but  Marion,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  London, 
from  long  custom,  and  the  intimations  of  her  own 
dock,  knew  what  was  meant  by  those  gutturals  ; 
and  alto  that  the  Industrious  tailor  below,  who 
roee  with  the  lark*  must  have  been  asleep  for  an 
hour;  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert's  solicitor,  after 
his  day's  labour,  tasting  the  sweet  of  the  night 
in  a  certain  tavern  near  his  nightly  rendeivous, 
CoTont  Garden  Theatre.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  achool ;  and  so  far  true  to  his  charac- 
ter as  an  old  bachelor,  an  attorney,  and  a  play- 
goer, as  to  be  rigidly  regular  in  what  men  of 
more  modem  timei  were  pleased  to  call  his  irre- 
gnkrities. 

"  I  could  trust  to  my  ain  judgment  in  the 
natter,"  thought  Marion;  "  but  what  is  the 
eoandest  judgment,  ay  Solomon's  itsel',  to  the 
quirks  and  wiles,  and  nonsense  and  clavers,  o' 
the  English  law— common  law  or  statute  law— - 
for  they  are  baith  alike  clean  contrar  to  common 
Mnse  ;  so  I'll  e'en,  Pussle,  lock  up  my  Jaok.in- 
the-box,  and  take  a  step  Mr  Gryphon's  length. 
I  am  no'  a  bairn ;  and  I  have  been  on  Lon'on 
•treets  at  a'  hours,  and  ne'er  saw  wanr  than  my- 
wr  yet,  an  it  be  no'  thae  miserable  waifs  o'  wo- 
men,  causey-paikers.  Lord  look  on  and  help  them!" 

The  old  Scotswoman  was  not  of  a  character  to 
dally  in  any  good  purpose  once  fixed ;  and  in  her 
present  errand  great  and  pressing  interests  were 
iavoUed. 

Though  the  soberly  carousing  attorney  could 
wsrcely  be  made  to  understand  her  design,  when 
hit  head  was  once  fairly  penetrated,  and  he  found 
that  Marion  was  resolute  to  teU  no  more  than 
that  she  had  young  Cripps  in  **  sqfb  custody,"  and 
*t  her  mercy,  he  formslly  wrote  a  document^  in 
which  father  and  ton  jointly  gavoup  every  right 


to  prosecute  Miss  Hamilton  or  her  friends,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  large  damages  laid  for  the  loss 
alleged  to  have  been  incurred  by  the  Professor 
from  his  pupil  abandoning  her  engfagementSi 
Fain  would  Marion  have  admitted  Mr  Gryphon, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a  humourist,  into  the  deli- 
cious secret  of  her  "  Jack-in-the-box,"  but  pru- 
dence and  real  kindness  of  heart  restrained  hen 

'*  He 's  a  funny  gentleman,  nae  doubt,  Mr 
Gryphon,"  was  her  rumination  as  she  wended 
home,  '*  and  wad  half  kill  himself  at  the  joke  of 
the  first  prisoner  in  my  Tantallon  ;  but  will  the 
sly  cat  let  the  silly  mouse  slip  alive  through  her 
dutches,  after  having  tossed  it  up  and  played 
with  itP  1  trow  no.  Now  I  wadna  scruple  to 
let  the  shabby-genteel  swindler  rub  shouthers 
wi'  the  gentle  gallows ;  but,  save  and  bless  ua  I 
it  s  an  awful  thought  to  see  e'en  a  Jack  Cripps 
dangling  like  a  sea-tangle  at  the  end  of  a  tow ; 
and  as  the  bit  lassie.  Miss  Stocks,  has  got  skaith- 
less  out  o'  their  fingers,  the  daring  villains  1  else 
I  wad  have  helped  to  hang  them  wi'  my  ain 
hands!  and  as  Jack  promises  fair  to  our  iMiss 
Violet,  his  blood  shall  no  be  on  my  head ;  be- 
sides he  placed  himsel'  in  my  mercy,  under  the 
shelter  o'  my  roof  or  at  least  o'  my  beef-stand, 
whilk  was  aye  a  plea  for  protection,  even  to  an 
enemy  fleeing  wi'  blood  on  his  hand,  in  the  gal- 
lant auld  times  of  my  ain  country." 

And  thus,  for  reasons  and  considerations,  per- 
sonal, friendly,  chivalrous,  and  patriutio,  Marion 
resolved  to  be,  on  certain  conditions,  merciful  in 
her  future  dealings  with  her  prisoner.  Her  first 
care,  on  her  return,  was,  therefore,  to  allay  his 
fears  for  personal  safety,  by  opening  her  ventilat- 
ing pane,  and  giving  assurance  that  her  Safe 
would  stand  ten  times  his  weight ;  and  this  done, 
after  receivinghisparoleof  honour  for  good  behav- 
iour, she  supplied  him,  on  a  fire  shovel,  with  a 
tumbler  of  negus,  a  biscuit,  and  a  slice  of  cheese ; 
all  most  gratefully  welcomed^  both  for  their  (»wn 
sakes  and  as  a  token  of  the  friendly  dbpositions 
of  the  giver. 

Yet  long  and  weary  passed  thoee  hours  to  poor 
Jack  in  his  cage,  in  which,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
fined position  and  the  continuous  caterwauling 
of  the  cats  on  the  neighbouring  roofs,  strange  to 
say,  he  dozed  from  time  to  time,  until  day  fairly 
dawned,  and  the  sparrows  began  to  chirrup,  and 
the  tailor  below  arose,  and,  opening  the  window 
of  his  chamber,  almost  immediately  under  Jack's 
place  of  dn ranee,  for  a  breath  of  air,  commenced 
talking  to  his  wife  as  he  dressed  himself. 

"  The  fellow  never  ventured  back  to  the  old 
nest  all  night:  too  good  a  thing  to  come  our 
way — £100  by  the  young  lady's  papa,  and  another 
from  the  Home  Office.  Now,  if  you  had  had  the 
sense,  Jn,,  to  tip  him  the  wink  ere  he  bolted,  he 
would  have  drawn  like  a  well-waxed  thread,  as 
soon  as  the  coast  was  clear ;  but  that  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  of  you,  Julia." 

To  sell  Cripps'  blood  d'ye  mean^  Snippy  ^ 
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No ;  thank  Heaven^  I  am  too  much  the  lady  for 
that.  He  is  a  clever^  genteel  young  fellow,  and 
paid  handsomely  when  he  had  it;  and  where 
was  the  great  to  do  about  running  off  with  a 
girl,  as  if  such  things  were  not  done  every  day 
in  the  year  ?" 

**  D'ye  think  I'd  touch  blood-money,  mum  ?" 
retorted  the  tailor.  ''But  you  may  fancy  it 
better  the  blood-hounds  lick  it  than  that  it  come 
to  your  family  of  small  children,  Mrs  Snipson. 
•  .  .  •  How  the  deuce,  after  all,  could  the 
fellow  get  off  ?  the  street  door  was  watched-— 
Gad,  I  suspect  that  cunning  grannie  above  still. 
It  was  like  her  to  pretend  to  be  out,  and  leave 
her  door  open." 

"  How  you  do  talk,  Snippy  dear.  Do  let  me 
sleep,  will  ye?  No  doubt  he  ran  down  stairs 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  scrambled  over  the 
wall  of  the  courtyard.  Was  there  a  place  in 
Lady  Linton's  garret  they  did  not  poke  into, 
even  that  great  box  which  it  is  thought  she  has 
full  of  silver  plate.  Catch  her  shewing  her  keep- 
ings to  any  neighbour." 

"  WeWy  if  you  must  sleep, lovey,  I'll  watch,  and 
hope  still.  But  do  remember  to  lock  the  door 
after  you  when  you  come  down  stairs ;  and  that 
Mrs  Deputy  Dubbin's  cap  for  the  Day  June  a  la 
for  chat,  at  Queenhithe,  must  be  sent  home  with 
the  Deputy's  velvet  vest,  by  ten  o'clock  at  the 
farthest." 

''  Umph,"  growled  the  drowsy  milliner. 

'*  Egad !  she  is  a  jewel  of  a  creature  that  bandy- 
legged tailor's  wife;  she  deserves  promotion^" 
thought  the  unseen  listener  above.  ''  Could  I 
but  venture  to  swing  myself  down  with  any 
chance  of  safely  entering  her  room,  generous 
creature!  and  so  escaping  by  her  connivance; 
for  this  old  hag!" 

*'  Shot  the  window  will  ye  Snip ;  do  ye  mean 
that  I  should  catch  my  death  of  cold  ?"  came 
from  below.  ^  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Deputy 
Dubbins,  and  she  may  either  wear  her  second 
best  cap,  or  stay  at  home.  If  that  don't  please 
her,  let  her  whet  her  beak  and  fly  up,"  and  with 
this  respectful  sentiment  to  her  very  best  cus- 
tomer, and  death  to  the  newly-conceived  hope  of 
Jack  Cripps,  the  tailor  shut  the  window,  and  the 
saucy  milliner  committed  herself  for  another  two 
hours  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  descended  to  adorn 
and  despatch  the  head-gear  of  Mrs  Deputy 
Dubbins,  whom  she  was  far  from  seriously  in- 
tending to  disappoint  on  so  momentous  an  occa- 
sion, that  Marion  fairly  opened  parley  with 
the  prisoner,  to  whom  at  dawn  she  had  handed 
her  document  for  signature,  with  silent  me- 
naces against  any  attempt  to  escape.  Jack  would, 
by  this  time,  readily  have  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  own  execution  to  effect  his  release  ;  and 
Marion,  first  sarcastically  telling  him  that  he  had 
passed  the  night  as  snugly  as  if  a  passenger  by 
the  York  mail,  with  only  six  insides,  promised  him 
the  indulgence  of  jumping  into  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, in  which  apartment  he  was  to  remain  locked 
up  until  the  treaty  was  fairly  concluded  and 
guarantees  given. 


«'  But  if  ye  dare  to  stir  a  peg  out  of  that  till 
I  give  the  signal  ''  onee,  twice,  thrice,  and  a 
jump"  VU  raise  the  house  about  ye ;  and  ye  are 
as  sure  to  be  in  the  gled's  clutches  as  ever  Gil- 
derfiy  was.  I  am  aware  it  would  not,  now  that 
broad  daylight  is  up,  either  suit  your  purpose  or 
mine,  to  keep  ye  langer  swinging  out  by  there, 
so  once,  twice,  thrice  I"  And  while  Marion,  as 
nimblyl  as  when  at  fifteen  she  had  played  at 
bogle  about  the  stacks,  during  her  first  service  at 
Branxholm  Mains,  ran  out,  and  turned  the  kej, 
she  rewarded  her  own  and  Jack's  feats  of  agility 
with  another  burst  of  laughter,  while  he  stretched 
his  limbs  in  her  kitchen,  and  flew  to  her  bit  of 
looking^lass  to  see  if  it  were  indeed  Jack  Quiiu 
tin  Cryppes  who  had  passed  so  extraordinary  a 
night,  and  now  stood  here  in  safety,  but  with 
the  skin  off  his  nose  and  a  horridly  long  beard. 

Mistress  Marion  had  him  still  at  vantage,  and 
was  not  likely  to  lose  an  inch  of  ground,  or  abate 
in  her  demands  one  jot ;  so  the  parley  was  re- 
newed, but  now  more  safely  through  the  key- bole 
of  the  kitchen-door. 

Jack,  for  his  own  part,  was  quite  ready  to  sij^o 
any  paper  she  pleased ;  but  the  signature  of  hi&  fa- 
ther— the  Professor's  surrender — was  oftentimes 
the  importance,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Marion  sallied 
forth  with  Jack's  letter  to  his  father,  specifjin^, 
quite  to  her  satisfaction,  the  only  conditions  oa 
which  his  freedom  could  be  secured,  and  patheti- 
cally alluding  to  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  un- 
less the  demands  of  Mistress  Linton  were  instant, 
ly  complied  with.  This  Marion  did  not  fail  to 
expatiate  upon  to  the  father,  though  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  say  where  the  fugitive  son  hj 
concealed,  or,  more  than  that,  she  would  come 
bound  for  his  safety,  and  to  get  him  smuggled 
off  for  Leith  in  a  Berwick  smack,  where  he  might 
lie  bye  for  a  while,  if  the  Professor  frankly  aad 
at  once  dropt  the  action  against  Miss  Hamilton. 
She  finally  intimated,  that  she  was  not  to  be 
begging  or  praying  longer :  "  l\  was  their  own 
affair." 

"  I  must  first  consult  my  daughter,  Mrs  Barke 
Barker,"  said  the  perplexed  father,  with  ioae 
hesitation. 

<^  And  I  maun  off  to  Bow  Street,"  cried  Ma- 
rion, decidedly,  and  wrapping  her  shawl  energeti- 
cally round  her.  "  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  iik- 
ing  for  this  shilly-shally  off-putting  work.  Mtl 
Burke  Barker,  as  ye  ca'  her,  is  aa  deep  i'  tke 
plot  as  your  son  Jack,  if  no  deeper,  though  not 
like  to  smart  sae  sair  for  her  doings,  which  may 
darken  her  judgment  o'  his  case." 

"  IV here  is  my  son,  woman,  my  dear  boy?" 
cried  the  mother,  now  entering.  '^  My  Edmund 
in  a  gaol  and  his  brother  skulking !  Was  it  for  tiiifi, 
Crippes,  that  you  left  your  respectable  employ- 
ment to  set  up  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  Lon'oo, 
and  ruin  your  family,  sir ;  was  it  for  this,  sir  ?*" 

**  Dinna  let  me  stand  in  the  way  o'  lisraiiy  mat- 
ters," rnterrupted  Marion,  in  a  dry  tone  andgoisf 
off;  **  I  made  ye  a  fair  offer,  sir  and  madam, 
and  I  have  my  mends." 

<^  SUy,  woman!"  thundered  the  Professor, 
"  Where  is  my  son  ?    I  will  apply  to  the  Magi- 
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strates ;  I  will  issue  out  a  habeas  corpus !  How 
dare  you  thus  ttifle  with  the  feelings  of  a  lady 
and  a  mother  ?" 

*'  Ye'll  no  need  to  fash  their  honours  the  Ma- 
^strates/'  replied  Marion;  "  for  I'm  just  going 
their  way  mysel'.  So  ye  have  no  answer  to  your 
dear  son's  letter  ?  He  may  go  to  the  gallows  fur 
you.     Na,  ye  are  a  vera  Roman  Brutus." 

<'  The  gallows  for  my  stm,  yon  impertinent, 
audacious  woman  I"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cripps ; 
"  Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes !" 

"  Ay,  just  Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes,  mem. 
I  ken  him  weel  eneuch  ;  mair  by  token  he  got 
a  snug  night's  quarters  in  my  good  meat-safe 
last  night,  where  a'  the  beagles  in  Lun'on  could 
not  have  found  him  :  but  that's  my  thanks  for 
my  hospitality." 

Passion  had  now  betrayed  Marion's  prudence. 

The  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  Professor 
and  his  lady  at  this  intelligence  were  prodigious. 

*'  My  boy  !  my  dear,  unhappy  boy  !  disgraced 
for  ever  !"  cried  the  Professor,  in  violent  emo- 
tion. *'  The  abduction  of  an  heiress — what  is  it  ? 
— ^"tis  but  a  boyish  trick,  pardonable  under  the 
ardour  and  excitement  of  youthful  passion  ;  but, 
heavens  and  earth,  in  a — a  meat" 

"  A  meat-safe !"  added  the  stronger-hearted 
mother;  *'  and  very  lucky  it  was  too.  And  now, 
good  woman,  if  you  do  get  my  Jack  fairly  o£f  till 
this  business  blow  over  I  don't  care,  Grippes, 
what  becomes  of  that  odious  girl,  who  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief  that  has  ever 
happened  to  my  family.  Give  the  letter  Jack 
wiiibes  for.  Grippes — give  it  instantly,  I  say. 
Who  shall  dare  touch  a  hair  of  his  head  ?" 

"  The  gallows-tree  has  small  respec'  o'  per- 
sons, mem/'  said  Marion.  ^<  But  let  the  Pro* 
feasor  take  his  mind  o'  the  matter.  Only,  under- 
stand this,  and  for  the  last  time,  this  false  action 
against  the  young  lady,  whose  name  ye  profane, 
either  drops,  or  Mr  Stocks  proceeds  against  my 
friend  i'  the  place  yonder,  which  shall  be  name- 
less, since  it  offends  ye  sae  sair,  sir." 

"  My  friend,  General  Wickam,  was  saved,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Penang,  by  riding  for  five 
hours  on  a  hencoop,"  said  the  Professor,  half  in 
soliloquy,  and  as  if  soothing  his  own  wounded 
pride  by  the  instance  or  precedent  which  lessened 
Jack's  or  the  family's  degradation.  *'  Surely,  my 
good  woman,  you  can  never  be  so  cruel  and  incon- 
siderate as  disgrace  my  family — &  family  of  talent 
and  distinction — by  mentioning  that  awkward  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  my  eldest  son  ?  Ridicule, 
Mrs  Grippes,  my  love  ;  ridicule,  ma'am,"  and  he 
tamed  to  his  lady,  "  in  a  position  like  ours,  is 
more  fatal,  much  more  ruinous  to  our  prospects 
iQ  a  certain  grade  of  society,  than  any  youthful 
indiscretion  chargeable  upon  our  boys." 

"  Weel,  this  dings  dinty  !"  thought  Marion,  in- 
dignantly and  contemptuously.  "  The  auld,  vain, 
donnert,  doited  born-idiot,  is  more  mortified  at  his 
good-for-nothing  gett  being  saved  in  this  queer 
fashion,  than  pleased  that  the  scamp  has  escaped. 

I'll  put  up  with  this  nonsense  nae  langer.-— I'll 

give  ju^  one  other  half  hour,  Mr  Cripps,  mair 
/or  yoor  runagate  lon't  sake  than  your  own,  let 


me  tell  yon,"  she  said,  aloud,  once  more  tender- 
ing Mr  Gryphon's  paper  for  signature. 

"  Grippes,  /  bid  you  do  as  the  woman  desires, 
I  say !  Is  my  Jack  to  be  brought  into  trouble 
and  disgrace  for  that  girl }  I  don't  believe  Mra 
Burke  Barker  or  her  high  and  mighty  husband 
care  one  farden  what  becomes  of  my  boys,  if  they 
were  well  out  of  the  scrape  themselves.  Sign,  I 
say,  sir,  this  minute." 

'*  Give  up  a  just  claim  to  £5,000,  my  love  ?" 
replied  the  embarrassed  Professor. 

**  No  such  thing,  Gripps.  If  she  sell  her  shifb, 
we  shall  have  the  damages  off  her  yet ;  but  let 
my  Jack  be  saved,"  replied  Mrs  Gripps,  whoso 
reasoning  was  not  at  any  time  what  is  termed 
consecutive. 

"  What  sacrifice  is  there  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  for  my  dear  children/'  said  the 
Professor,  in  his  very  grandest  manner,  as  he 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  paper,  which  Mistress 
Marion,  who  liked  a  reasonably  good  bargain, 
eagerly  seized,  thinking  "Half  the  ransom  is 
paid." 

Bent  on  a  high  mission,  Marion,  with  less  than 
usual  ceremony,  demanded  an  audience  of  Mrs 
Herbert,  who  was  both  highly  amused  and  de- 
lighted with  the  manner  in  which  she  and  her 
son  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  freed  from  their 
threatened  entanglements  and  lawsuit  with  the 
Professor. 

"  'Twas  impossible  that  a  claim  so  unjust  and 
unreasonable  could  have  been  sustained  in  any 
Gourt,"  she  said  :  "  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  al- 
ways glad  to  see  the  end  of  a  lawsuit.  I  shall 
instantly  write  Gharles  of  our  mutual  deliver- 
ance, and  the  amusing  means  by  which  it  has 
been  effected  by  Sergeant  Linton." 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough,"  said 
Violet,  pressing  the  old  woman's  hard,  hot  bands, 
and  loosing  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  ''You 
are  indeed,  Marion,  my  good  angel." 

*'  Your  brownie,  hinny — your  faithful,  indus- 
trious brownie.  But  had  you  seen  me  and  pussie 
yestreen.  Miss  Violet,  when  our  '  Jack-in-the- 
box'  first  cheepit  !  I  thought  I  would  have 
cracked  my  sides  wi'  even-down  gaffawin' — ye 
might  have  bound  me  wi'  a  strae ;  I  was  just 
powerless  wi'  lauchin.  But  I'm  no  done  wi'  the 
rogue  yet.  When  I  have  swallowed  this  dish  o' 
chocolate — this  is  the  right  sort,  Mrs  Herbert, 
mem,  a  real  cordial — ye  maun  shew  me  the  bits 
of  odds  and  ends  o'  papers  left  i'  the  kist ;  for 
1  have  a  notion  that  I  am  on  the  right  trail  o' 
the  plunderers ;  and,  by  my  certy,  if  it  be  sae, 
I'll  work  them  I" 

Violet  reddened  all  over,  and  became  exceed* 
ingly  agitated.  She  had  by  this  time  perused 
several  disjointed  fragments  of  the  papers  re- 
maining in  the  double  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
which  had  whetted  her  curiosity  to  see  more. 

*'  They  are  chiefly  written  by  my  mother^ 
whom  I  can  scarcely  remember,"  she  said.  ^'  She 
Hied  while  we  were  in  America,  during  the  late 
war.  After  the  peace,  I  was  sent  to  a  French 
convent,  until  we  went  to  Scotland,  and  finally 
I  settled  ia  Jersey,    I  believe  my  fathtr  MTf r 
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had  tha  courage  to  read  these  writings  left  by 
iny  mother  ;  yet  if  I  can  believe  their  imperfect 
evidence,  though  it  seems  like  dreaming,  my 
Aiother  must  have  been  the  sister,  by  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother,  of — you  must  think  it 
very  strange,  ma'am  ? — of  your  friend  the  Earl 
of  Tarbert." 

"  Good  heavens,  Violet  I  you  the  niece  of  the 
Earl  of  Tarbert !  Laura  Temple's  cousin !  How 
very  extraordinary  !  But,  my  dear  girl,  had  you 
no  previous  idea  of  this  yourself?" 

"  I  had  a  general  idea  that  my  mother  was 
highly  connected : — that  much  I  understood,  or 
perhaps  divined,  from  my  poor  father's  conver- 
sation. His  pride  resented,  perhaps  too  strongly, 
the  neglect  shewn  by  my  mother  s  noble  brother, 
whoever  he  may  have  been ;  and  he  accordingly 
repaid  coldness  with  haughty  scorn.  You  must 
have  heard  of  the  family  pride  of  the  Scotch, 
ma'am,"  continued  Violet,  smiling.  '<  If  my  mo- 
ther was  highly  connected,  my  father,  with  few 
or  no  powerful  living  relatives,  was  far-descended, 
and  had  his  share  of  the  national  failing." 

"  The  blude  o'  kings  ran  in  the  veins  o'  Claude 
Hamilton,"  said  Mistress  Marion,  who  was  also 
deeply  imbued  with  the  national  fantasy."  And 
Violet,  graciously,  yet  with  an  expression  of 
comic  humour,  smiling  to  her,  continued— '^  It 
might  have  been  unwise  in  my  father  to  hold  so 
completely  aloof  from  my  mother's  family ;  but 
they  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  he  poor  and 
proud,  and  morbidly  sensible  to  the  miseries  to 
which,  as  a  child  and  a  boy,  he  had  been  sob- 
jectfd  from  poor  relationship.  While  labouring 
to  advance  my  education,  as  the  only  means  of 
independence  within  my  power,  J  have  often 
overheard  him  say,  to  our  good  friend  the  Rector, 
that  he  would  rather  prefer  for  his  little  Violet 
the  lot  of  a  maid-servant  in  a  humble  Jersey 
farm,  than  that  of  the  tolerated  hanger-on  in 
the  saloons  of  great  relations,  although  they  had 
been  willing  to  receive  me.  In  these  ideas  was 
I  educated,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  it." 

"  It  seems  altogether  so  extraordinary,"  said 
Mrs  Herbert,  attending  more  to  the  facts  than 
the  philosophy  of  the  case,  *'  so  romantic,  almost 
— yet  I  cannot  believe  the  Tarberts  knowingly 
capable  of  ungenerous  conduct  to  so  near  rela- 
tives.   It  must  have  been  in  ignorance." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  accuse  them.  If  it  shall  turn 
out  that  the  Earl  was  really  so  nearly  connected 
with  my  mother — for  even  that  point,  by  the 
abstraction  of  these  papers,  is  left  in  doubt — I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  may  still  be  igno- 
rant of  the  death  of  my  father,  and  of  my  exist- 
ence altogether.  My  mother's  death  was  for- 
mally notified  to  him ;  but  if  he  ever  wrote  in 
reply  to  her  husband,  or  made  any  inquiry  about 
us,  such  communications  never  reached  my  fa- 
ther." 

''The  Earl  was  long  absent  from  England ;  for 
^any  years  in  Germany,  and  at  one  time  at  Con- 
stantinople," said  Mrs  Herbert^  as^if  in  pallia- 
tion. 

'*  Nay,  we  too  were  drifting  about  the  world, 
and  more  likely  to  miss  letters  than  a  person  in 


the  distinguished  station  of  the  Earl  of  Tsibert ; 
though  nothing  oould  induce  my  fstber  to 
make  a  second  attempt  at  explanation,  when  he 
subsequently  learned  from  the  newspapers  that 
my  uncle  was  at  Vienna.  Children  have  qniek 
ears,  and,  where  their  feelings  are  interested, 
quick  wits :  though  no  particular  Earl  was  nsmed 
in  the  conversations  with  the  Rector,  I  learned 
that  I  had  an  uncle  of  that  rank,  and,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  to  share  in  my  father's  prejsdiee 
against  him ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  disdain  de- 
pendence. The  pecuniary  claims  my  mother  had, 
in  right  of  her  mother*  he  forbore  to  press,  un. 
willing  to  risk  our  little  all  on  the  uncertsintiei 
of  a  Chancery  snit." 

<'  Had  not  Mr  Gryphon  better  get  a  glisk  o' 
your  bits  o'  frainnents  o'  papers.  Miss  Violet?" 
said  Marion,  pricking  up  her  ears  at  pecmuary 
claims.  '<  If  ony  man  in  Lun'on  can  unravel  sic 
mysteries  of  iniquity,  its  himsel' ;  though  he  hu 
his  weak  side  in  hankering  after  plays  and  plaj- 
actors." 

"  Alas  I  I  fear  the  case  is  more  hopeless  than 
ever ;— the  most  important  papers  appear  to  be 
abstracted,  if  they  ever  existed." 

*'  Hopeless,  hinny  1  na,  ne'er  ye  say  thst 
word.  I  have  got  you  out  o'  one  scrape  the  day, 
and,  with  the  blessing  o'  the  Almiehty  upos  our 
poor  endeavours  for  the  orphant,  we'se  get  7a 
out  0'  this  too.  I  ken  now  what  the  vagsbosd 
meant  by  bragging  o'  what  he  had  in  his  pover. 
But  I'll  make  little  out  of  him,  unless  1  can  fright- 
en him  back  into  his  Patmos,  and  compel  him  to 
surrender  on  my  ain  terms.  Troth,  it  would  b« 
gude  sport  too."  said  Marion,  chockling  st  the 
amusing  idea  rising  in  her  mind,  and  on  which 
she  speedily  acted. 

Bustling  np  her  own  stair,  she  began  to  USk 
aloud  to  the  tailor  s  children,  ao  as  to  be  ore^ 
heard  by  the  impatient  Jack : — **  80  the  police 
have  been  back  again  after  your  mother's  lodger 
— have  they,  bairns?  Ye  are  playing  thereat 
hide-^ind'Meek  little  Jacky?  or  is  it— AejMFy* 
Uide^  Jack— hide,  np  there — 

*  Keep  In,  ki*ep  In,  wherever  ye  be, 
Tbo  greedy  gled  Is  seeking  ye^* " 

continued  Marion,  apparently  addressing  Jack 
minor  on  the  stairs,  while  aiming  to  frighten  Jack 
major,  now  above,  earnestly  listening.  He  had 
not  been  without  strong  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  his  jailor  was  for  the  psrpoee 
of  betraying  him  and  securing  the  whole  of  the 
reward  to  herself.  But,  at  present,  she  seemed  to 
be  playing  fair  to  him ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  vtf 
confirmed,  when  he  heard  her  shout  to  the  tailor 
who  had  come  forth— «  Watch  my  door !  teareb 
my  house  again,  the  blackguards  1  do  they  dars 
to  propose  that  ?  But  let  them !  I  mske  tiem 
welcome.  Call  them  up  from  the  tavern,  where 
they  are  carousing,  keeping  watchmen  my  mo- 
tions, and  if  Mr  Jack  Cripps,  or  ony  other  Jack, 
is  found  under  my  roof  or  on  my  fkKiriiesd  O 
come  bound  to  eat  him.    Watch  me,  indeed!' 

The  reply  of  the  tailor  waa  imperfeotlj  heird, 
though  it  seemed  n  hrokea  lameiit  for  ss  nsck 
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good  11101M7  Wng  lost  to  the  honse ;  but  Jack's 
motioBS  were  quickened  by  Marion's  distinct  re- 
ply:— 

'<  Certainly,  come  up  yourself;  seeing  is  be- 
lieTing."  Jack  pulled  up  the  window.  <' Sa- 
tisfy yourself."  Jack  wheeled  round  the  safe. 
"  But  surely  this  is  the  wrong  key  ?"  and  Ma- 
rion fumbled  about  the  lock,  while  her  warned 
lodger  once  more  snugly  ensconced  himself--* 
though  with  a  beating  heart-— secretly  cursing 
the  tailor^  and  not  even  sparing  Marion,  who  he 
thought  dionld  haye  stood  on  the  defensive,  till 
actually  compelled  to  give  in. 

When  Marion  concluded  that  her  plan  had 
taken  effect,  she  found  the  right  key  of  the  outer 
and  also  of  the  kitchen  door,  which  she  threw 
open  widely;  and  ostentatiously  invited  the 
tailor  in,  while  she  quietly  pulled  down  and 
secured  the  window,  and  drawing  its  muslin  half- 
acreen,  took  her  seat  by  it,  inviting  the  tailor  to 
sit  down  by  the  fire. 

'*  It  is  an  awful  business,  to  be  sure ;  and 
ksrd  to  see  jt900  gang  bye  ourselves ;  for,  I 
reckon,  ye  would  have  nhared  and  shared  the  re- 
ward  alike  with  me,  had  it  been  my  luck  to  have 
secured  the  chap  up  here  ?" 

*'  On  honour,  mum  ;  to  the  last  farden.  Missis 
Linton.  And  as  some  un  must  get  it,  as  well 
U8,  mum,  as  another." 

'*  Certainly ;  but  I'm  mair  like  to  lose  than 
make  by  hiro.  I  bestowed  a  penny  but  e'en 
now,  coming  along  the  Strand,  for  his  last  dying 
speech  and  oonfensitiu,  puir  fallow  !  No  doubt 
the  hue-and.cry  is  hot  after  him  ;  but  I  hope  its 
no  just  come  to  the  Ust  speech  yet ;  that  is,  if 
he  dues  his  best  to  make  amends  for  a  fsult :  ne'er 
ower  late  to  repent,  Mr  Snipson.  But  wad  ye  like 
to  take  a  Io«ik  o'my  apartments?  Na,  nae  excuses; 
just  open  the  dours,  and  look  about  yourself." 

Mr  Snipaun  protested  entire  disbelief  of  anyone 
being  concealed  here,  but,  nevertheless,  did  as  he 
seemed  tu  be  desired  ;  all  the  while,  as  he  opened 
one  cupboard  after  another,  declaring  hoar  utterly 
inipos»ible  it  was  that  the  culprit  should  be  con. 
ceaivd  there,  or  that  a  person  of  the  known  sub- 
stance and  respectability  of  Mrs  Linton  wa«  ca. 
pable  of  concealing  him. 

"  And  loain'  the  reward,  too,  ye  ken,  Mr 
Saipsuo,**  said  Marion,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 
"  'Deed  twa  hunder  is  not  a  soom  I  wad  like  to 
fling  ower  my  shouther ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  so  be  the  villain  were  ta'en  by  my  means, 
snd  in  my  ain  hoose,  I  would  have  a  gude  right 
to  the  maist  feck,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  it." 

Mr  Snipson  seemed  reluctant  to  surrender  his 
claims  to  the  shadowy  substance,  and  in  some 
doubt  sbout  how  much  sterling  money  the  Scotch 
'*  maist  feck,"  which  Marion  claimed,  might 
amount  to, 

''  Ye  see,  Mr  Snipson,  I  would  not  only  have 
s  title  as  first  informer,  but  the  rights  of  my 
own  rooms,  and  of  my  easements  and  appur- 
tenances, providing  he  were  found  here;  and 
also  my  hypothec  rights  as  landlady  and  over- 
lord of  the  whole  premises,  down  to  the  street 
and  the  sank  story« 


''  Hang  her,  old  devil !"  ^bought  Jack ;  "  she 
surely  delights  to  torture  me." 

"  You  Scotch  are  such  scholars,  and  so  up  to 
trap,  Missis  Linton;  but  I  venture  to  think, 
that  nothing  could  be  claimed  by  either  of  us 
until  conwiction  were  certificated,  mum,  by  the 
judge,  nor,  praps,  till  the  hexecution  were 
hover." 

"  D— *-n  him  \"  groaned  Jack,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  *^  if  ever  I  walk  London  streets  again 
I'll  victimise  that  low  blackguard.  A  good  part 
of  my  wardrobe  remains  in  bis  beggarly  lodg- 
ings, too ;  which,  save  to  give  a  centrical  rende. 
vous  to  Eustache,  I  had  never  entered." 

<'  Indeed,  its  a  reserved  point  for  lawyers  that 
same^  Mr  Snipson,"  said  Marion ;  **  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  time  between  sentence  and  hanging  is 
never  lang  in  your  country;  little  time  for  a 
puir  sinner  to  make  his  soul's  peace ;  and  this 
unhappy  chield  is  but  young,  too;  not  much 
ower  five-and-twenty,  I  should  think." 

"  Thirty,  I'll  swear  for  him.  filess  you, 
mum,  Jack  Cripps  has  been  on  the  town,  and 
spunging  on  the  Trade  this  dosen  years  at  least." 

*Mt  a  lie,  yuu  rascal,"  muttered  Jack,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  in  his  lair.  "  I  have  only  been 
four  seasons  on  town,  and  am  not  twenty-seven 
till  St  Crispin's  day." 

"  Its  lucky  that  ye  will,  after  all,  lose  but  little 
by  him,  Mr  Sntpson."  said  Marion,  in  her  dry 
manner  ;  **  his  bits  0'  duds — for  he  was  aye  fond 
of  dirty  bravery,  come  from  where  it  wuuld*^ 
will  clear  you^  i  reckon  ;  especially  as  Mrs  Snip- 
son  was  sae  prudent  as  aye  to  insist  on  a  week's 
rent  beforehand." 

"  Trash,  mum ;  mere  seedy  trash  ;  a  Jew 
would  not  accept  a  gift  of  'em.  Dress  shoes  you 
might  throw  to  the  dustman ;  and  a  pair  and  a 
half  of  fancy  siUc  socks,  washed  and  worn  to  mum^ 
my ;  the  top  pulled  down  to  the  heel." 

"  Scoundrel  1  my  olive  surtout,  lined  with 
Lyons  silk  serge ;  my  new,  light*blue,  brocaded 
waistcoat— bill  not  sent  in  yet— my  my"-^— 
Jack  sputtered  with  rage,  and  almost  shook  his 
airy  asylum,  while  Marion  laughed  heartily  at 
the  tailor's  catalogue  raiwnie  of  a  decayed 
dandy's  belongings. 

''  But  there  will  be  some  other  property  ?"  she 
then  said ;  <*  a  bit  dask,  or  a  pickle  books  or 
papers ;  he  was  a  great  auwthor,  ye  ken,  for  the 
prenta  and  the  play  house," 

"  A  greasy,  thumbed  copy  of  Life  in  London, 
mum,  with  half  the  plates  torn  out,  and  some 
trash  of  old  plays,  wldch  I  mean  to  cut  up  inte 
measures." 

Marion  was  now  all  aliye,  and  wary* 

*'  Really,  Mr  Snipson,  the  funny  way  in  which 
ye  describe  the  dandy's  duds,  makes  me  long  to 
see  his  kit  :-^were  they  lodted  up,  the  bite  o' 
manuscript  plays  ?" 

This  question  seemed  seareely  necessary,  since, 
whether  locked  up  or  not,  the  property  of  the 
lodger  had  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  his 
landlord ;  yet  it  rather  puisled  the  tailor,  who« 
however,  answered  boldly-* 

*<  Not  a  bit  of  them«-a  filthy  mess  altogether: 
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a  pink  gingham  thiit,  never  washed  since  first 
heught^  and  yellow  kids,  smelling.  I  made  the 
girl  throw  the  whole  out  this  morning  in  the  ash- 
box." 

^'  All  save  the  measures/'  said  Marion.  "  Gae 
awa',  for  ony  sake,  and  bring  up  an  armfu'  o'  the 
plays,  and  we'se  have  a  screed  o'  them.  It  will 
be  gude  sport ;  and  ye'lltake  a  snack  o' luncheon 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  gotten  a  famous  Bo- 
logna sausage,  and  hae  a  cold  green  goose  out  in 
the  safe  there — maybe  ye  wad  prefer  it  devilled, 
and  well  peppered  ?" 

'^  You  are  too  good,  mum :  '  Bolonga  sassen- 
ger  is  Snipson's  weakness,'  as  my  Ju.  remarks ; 
but  any  way  you  prefer,  mum ;  beggars  must  not 
be  choosers ;  really  1  have  no  choice ;  you  make 
my  mouth  water,  Missis  Linton  ;  the  Scotch  are 
halways  so  'ospitable,  mum — as  I  always  say 
to  my  missis,  after  your  little  neighbourly  treats 
—the  Scotch  are  a  most  hobligin',  'ospitable 
people." 

^'  For  our  ain  ends,  it's  sometimes  alleged,  Mr 
Snipson." 

*'0  Lord,  mum,  never  minchin  it,"  replied 
the  tailor,  chuckling  at  this  home  truth,  to  which, 
in  secret,  he  heartily  subscribed. 

**  And  there  might  be  worse  reasons,  too;  so, 
while  I  get  the  tray — na,  I  must  put  down  one 
bottle  o'  my  brown-stout;  I  ken  ye  like  my  bottled 
porter,  and  a  single  bottle  between  two  is  surely 
no  great  debosh :  but  do  bring  up  Jack's  bits  o' 
aangs." 

"  Plays,  mum." 

^'Weel,  be  it  plays,  that  will  be  the  better 
diversion ;  but,  gude  sake,  ye  maun  not  let  Mrs 
Snipson  get  jealous  o'  us." 

And  the  tailor,  laughing  heartily  at  the  joke, 
which,  such  as  it  was,  had  the  merit  of  coming 
from  his  entertainer,  went  off. 

Marion  was  aware  that  her  tenant  of  the  first 
and  second  floors,  though  a  first-rate  fashioner 
among  the  second. rates— for  he  was  no  Stultze, 
nor  Doudney — was  no  great  scholar,  though  it 
was  probable  that  his  lady  might  have  made 
something  of  written  papers,  indeed,  Marion 
had  an  idea,  that  while  she  herself,  in  virtue  of 
her  Scotch  schooling,  could  make  out  all  manner 
of  crank  inventories  submitted  to  her  inspection, 
the  tailor,  though  not  wanting  in  ready  address 
to  cover  his  deficiencies,  could  not  tell  a  B  from 
a  buU's  foot.  Before  his  return,  Marion  had 
placed  her  refection  on  the  table,  and  donned 
her  spectacles,  utterly  regardless  of  the  agoniz. 
ing  "  Hist,  hist  I"  which  issued  from  the  safe, 
save  to  cry,  "  Are  ye  mad  ?  Be  quiet  there  pus. 
sie."  Mr  Snipson  speedily  returned  with  his  com- 
mission. 

"  Eat  ye  a  bit,  and  as  I  have  my  nose  ready 
saddled,  I'll  try  my  hand  at  Mr  Grippes'  non- 
sense. But  such  a  scart  o'  a  hand,  Mr  Snipson. 
It's  liker  a  hen's  scraping  among  dirt  than  aChris- 
tian's  hand  o'  writ,"  said  Marion,  handing  over  a 
page,  which  Snipson,  between  mouthfuis,  saga- 
ciously surveyed,  holding  the  top  downmost,  and 
remarking^  "  Ail  hands  come  much  alike  to  me^ 
»ank" 


*'  I  would  like  to  pick  out  lometking  very 
funny  to  divert  us,  since  we  are  at  it,  said  Ma. 
rion,  examining  every  separate  paper.  *'  But  will 
ye  win  to  the  board,"  and,  while  warmly  press- 
ing him  to  eat,  she  secretly  admired  the  style  in 
which  her  Bologna  sausage  was  being  mowed  down. 

'*  Something  funny,  eh  ?  to  be  sure ;  bnt, 
aloud,  pray  ma'am,"  for  now  Marion's  attention 
was  fairly  riveted  on  the  paper  she  examined. 

^<  Surely,  surely,  I'll  read  aloud  ;"  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  Weel,  no  ane  kens  what 
they  may  need,  or  what  may  bestead  them  at  a 
pinch  in  the  weary  journey  o'  life.  When  I 
learned  these  blethers  of  Allan  Ramsay's,  little 
did  I  think" 

'*  You  can't  make  'em  out,  ma'am  ?  nay.  I 
felt  the  hand  deuced  crabbed  myself.  Admirable 
sassenger  this ;  your  health,  ma'am." 

"  Make  him  out  ?  fine  that !  But  will  ye  care 
to  hear  the  nonsense ;  its  a'  poetry ;  now,  the 
sassenger  is  gude,  plain,  savoury  prose." 

"  Poetry !  Missis  Snipson  quite  doted  on  poetry 
before  marriage,  but  marriage  makes  a  difference 
with  you  ladies,  mum."  Marion  now  appeared  to 
wrapped  in  her  silent  studies,  that  a  strange 
feeling  of  suspicion  crept  into  the  tailor's  mind. 

"  P'raps  I'd  better  tie  up  Cripp's  pot  hooks, 
and  not  bother  you,  ma'am,"  said  he,  reaching 
over  his  arm  to  sweep  away  the  papers. 

**  Bother  me  I  1  could  read  them  were  they  a' 
black  print;  but,  troth,  I'm  mair  tempted  to 
throw  them  in  the  fire,  did  ever  mortal  hear 
such  downright  clavers ;"  and  Marion  alter- 
nately read  aloud  and  silently,  or,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  ^'  off  her  loof,"  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  and  precision.  Thus  the  real  phrase,  *'  And 
to  the  said  Gabrielle  Violet,  the  reversionary  dis- 
position  of  £15,000,  accruing  to  her  by  the  death 
of  her  mother,  the  above  named  Sophia  Amelia, 
widow  of  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Tarbert,"  was 
rapidly  translated  into— 

This  sunny  morning,  Roger,  cheeis  my  blooi, 
And  puts  all  Nature  in  a  joyfal  mood  ; 
How  wholesome  'els  to  snuff  the  caller  air. 

Silently — "  Secured  upon  the  said  Earl's  estate 

of  Coombe  Flory,  parish  of  Dundon,  county  of 
»* 

"  Go  on,  mum,"  urged  the  munching  tailor, 
'^  what  a  blasted  rigmarole  !  What  can  the  fel> 
ler  be  after  by  <  caller  hair?'  I've  heard  of  cal- 
ler 'errings." 

Sorely  did  Marion  blame  her  traitorons  me- 
mory, which,  when  she  was  alone,  as  she  nov 
thought,  would  be  wickedly  suggesting  all  mas- 
ner  of  nonsense  of  old  tales  and  ballads,  hit 
completely  deserted  her  in  this  strait,  though  she 
boldly  dashed  into  a  very  extraordinary  medky 
or  cross  reading,  depending  a  good  deal  for  soc- 
cess  upon  the  tailor  s  ignorance  of  the  Scotch, 
and  every  other  literature.  She  commenced,  hy 
drawing  upon  her  earliest  reminiscenees,  while 
seeming  to  read — 

«<  Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bnghts  Marion  ?* 
<*  In  London  was  yuung  Bekie  bom, 

And  be  longed  strange  countries  for  to  sse ; 
So  he  pssied  through  many  kingdOBS  gieai, 
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Until  he  came  to  fnftt  Tnrkie 
Oh,  they  rode  on,  and  on  they  rode. 

And  hy  the  light  o*  the  moon, 
Until  they  came  to  hif  mother's  ha*  door^ 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 


«» 


« <  Get  op,  lady  mother,*  he  Myi 


And  here  Marion  fairly  floundered,  but  bravely 
bolted  into  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Laird  of  Warie- 
ton/'  after  that  the  Douglas  tragedy,  and  a  few 
broken  stanzas  of  "  Johnnie  Armstrong." 

"Cussed  rigmarole !"  ejaculated  the  tailor,  be- 
tween a  bite  and  a  draught. 

"  Ye  may  say  it,"  replied  Marion,  contempt- 
uously throwing  down  the  manuscript  among  the 
cushions  of  her  easy  chair.  "  The  Last  Speech 
will  be  better  diversion  than  that  poor  stuff. 
Jack  Cripps  has  but  sma'  ingine  as  an  awnthor, 
Im  jalousing." 

Marion  having  dexterously  secreted  the  paper 
she  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  trusted 
the  remainder  to  their  fate,  though  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  whole ;  and  took  up  the 
'  Hue  and  Cry,'  in  which,  to  the  manifest  delight 
of  Mr  Snipson,  she,  amidst  peals  of  laughter, 
read  the  following  description  of  the  culprit  :-~ 

"  Five  feet  seven  inches  in  height"- 

*'  Demmed  lie,"  muttered  Jack  in  his  place ; 
'^  I'm  five  feet  eight  and  a  quarter-— I  am." 

'*  Sallow  complexion ;  muddy,  greasy  skin," 
read  Marion ;  "  sandy.coloured,thin  moustaches, 
but  may  probably  have  shaved  them  off." 

"  No,  curse  them !"  thought  Jack,  with  some 
difficulty  drawing  his  hand  fondly  over  the  most 
cherished  ornament  of  his  face,  and  soothed  by 
feeling  that  all  was  right  there, ''  I  have  my  mous- 
taches still." 

Marion  continued :— -<*  Very  large  red  ears, 
placed  low  on  the  head." 

''  Na,  faith,  Mr  Snipson,  but  the  lang  ears  may 
be  useful  to  him  at.  this  present  creesis — ^ha! 
ha !  ha !  Weel,  puir  Jack  comes  out  here  nae 
beauty." 

And  she  resumed :— -''  Swivel-eyed,  and  squints 
strongly  with  both  eyes,  as  if  looking  to  his 
nose. 


*• 


fC 


Demnition !"  thought  Jack ;  "  and  this  atro- 
cious libel  is  publicly  hawked  through  the  streets 
of  London." 

"  I  must  hsve  a  read  of  this  for  my  missis, 
mum,"  said  Snipson.  ''Missis  Snipson  has  a 
fancy  that  the  chap  is  'andsome,  or  'as  a  genteel 
hair.  I  saw  from  the  fust  that  he  was  a  seedy 
acamp." 

"  Some  leddies  have  odd  tastes,  Maister  Snip- 
son;  but  for  one  with  a  buirdly,  personable, 
l^ood-lookinghnsband  like  you :— weel,  weel,  every 
one  to  their  liking,  though  I'm  sure  ye're  no 
aboon  five  or  six  inches  shorter  than  the  vaga- 
liond." 

"  Not  an  'alf  hinch,  mum,"  cried  the  tailor, 
starting  to  his  legs,  and  drawing  himself  on  tip. 
toe  up  to,  and  beyond,  his  full  height ;  while 
Marion  dexterously  secreted  another  document. 

"  Cursed  shrimp  !"  muttered  Jack.  '<  Want 
Imt  half  an  inch  of  my  height  1  the  Cockney 


pigmy!     By  Jove,  my  filrst  deed  fthall  be  to 
massacre  that  tailor  and  run  off  with  his  wife." 

"  Ye  shall  get  a  loan  o'  the  speech-— or  is  it  a 
ffue  and  Cry? — ^for  the  special  benefit  of  Mis- 
tress Snipson,"  said  Marion.  "  For  that  matter, 
ye  may  keep  it  a'thegither  for  her  behoof  when  I 
have  finished  perusing  Jack's  beauty  marks." 
And  Marion  again  read  aloud :— ''  Very  large 
nose,  a  little  awry,  and  the  skin  at  present  off  the 
bridge.  Usually  dresses  in  a  shabby  blue  or 
olive-coloured  surtout,  with  braid  and  frogs 
much  worn  ;  gay-coloured,  dirty  figured-silk 
waistcoat;  and  sky-blue  satin  cravat ;  tight  plaid 
trowsers,  and  gaiters.  Had  on,  when  last  seen, 
rather  dirty  linen ;  morocco  boots,  much  too  small 
for  his  feet,  which  makes  him  waddle  or  shuffle 
in  his  gait;  a  union  shirt-pin,  turquoise  and 
mock  diamond;  and  mosaic-gold  watch-chain,  but, 
it  is  believed,  no  watch.  If  any  pawnbroker," 
&c.  &c. 

"  Waddle  in  my  gait !  the  libellous  mon- 
sters!" thought  the  nearly  distracted  gentle- 
man ;  at  that  very  moment,  as  indeed  all  night 
long,  writhing  under  the  torture  of  the  ^  booti- 
kins,'  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  rid  him. 
self. 

Jack,  between  torture  of  limb  and  irritation 
of  mind,  was  wound  up  to  the  most  desperate 
attempt ;  even  to  knock  down  Marion,  assassin- 
ate the  tailor,  rob  the  house,  and  escape  ;  when 
a  loud  ringing  at  Marion's  door-bell,  and  an  un- 
usual bustle,  at  once  changed  his  mood,  and  made 
him  hastily  draw  back  into  his  shell. 

"  Its  Mrs  Herbert  and  my  young  lady,"  said 
Marion. 

"  It's  the  police,  p'raps,  mum,"  a'dded  Mr 
Snipson,  excited. 

"  Then  never  a  foot  o'  them  enters  here," 
cried  Marion.  "  My  blood  is  up,  and  I'm  on 
honour."  And,  much  to  the  relief  of  Jack,  she 
prepared  for  active  resistance. 

'*  Mr  Gryphon,  the  solicitor,  only,  after  all, 
said  Snipson,  who  opened  the  door.  "  Could 
you,"  he  whispered,  "  to  serve  a  neighbour,  be 
so  hobliging,  mum,  as  get  his  idear  of  the  law  of 
the  case  as  to  the  few  rags,  and  hodds  and  hands, 
Crippes  left  in  the  plsce  below  ?" 

"  Mr  Gryphon  1  and  Maister  Charles  at  his 
back!  Welcome  back  again,  sir!  I  thought 
ye  were  ower  the  salt  sea.  This  is  a  sight  for 
sair  eyne ;  and  I  ken  of  one  fair  lady,  or  maybe 
twa"— and  Marion  winked  sagacioudy  with  one 
eye,  while  she  unconsciously  placed  chairs— ^' who 
will  thank  the  wind  that  blew  ye  back  this  way. 
fiut.  Lord  sake !  what  am  I  about  1  ye  must  not 
sit  down  in  my  kitchen.  The  best  of  my  house 
is  no  good  enough  for  you. — Yell  excuse  me, 
Mr  Snipson.  Business  will  not  brook  delay, 
and  I  have  business  with  these  gentlemen,"  she 
said  sharply,  to  the  curious  and  impertinent 
tailor,  who  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  remain 
at  the  eonference,  which  he  somehow  connected 
with  the  tempting  reward  of  ^£200  for  the  dis. 
covery  of  Jack  Cripps. 

"  Let  me  fust  tie  my  papers  in  the  'ankercfaer, 
,  mum,"  he  replied  iuUenly,  and  trying  to  collect 
'  SH 
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iliam;  bul  Marion^  made  bold  hj  ber  fresh  bsek- 
ing.  Haw  stood  on  high  vantago  ground. 

*'  Take  away  the  papers  1  I  dare  you  to  do  that 
aft  your  peril  I  Stolea  goods^  Mr  Gryphon ;  fh- 
mily  papers  plundered  from  Miss  Violet  HamiU 
ton's  charter-lcist,  by  some  unkent  vlllaia  thierea, 
and  found  in  the  custody  of  his  lodger,  Jack 
Cripps.  Awayl  away  Soipson !  and  think  yourself 
lucky  if  ye  be  not  called  to  strict  account  anent 
these  documents.  I  am  advising  ye  as  a  friend, 
and  promise  ye,  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  before 
these  gentlemen,  that  if  I  make  plack  or  bawbee 
by  the  wierdlcss  wight's  hanging,  ye  shall  get  the 
half  o'  it ;  will  that  content  ye  ?" 

The  tailor,  pale  and  trembling,  on  learning  the 
awful  predicament  before  the  law  in  which  he 
stood  with  the  pepers,  and  reading  his  doom  in 
the  stern  brows  of  Mr  Gryphon,  the  well-known 
lawyer^  sneaked  off,  ii^  his  heart  cursing  the 
Scotchwoman,  who  always,  he  alleged,  got  the 
better  of  him  in  the  long  run^ 

And  now  the  distant  voices  and  loud  laughter 
of  the  three  who  sat  in  Marion's  parlour  in 
counsel  on  very  momentous  affiiirs,  however  mer- 
rily they  were  discussed,  fell  dismally  on  the 
'*  large  red  ears"  of  the  hungry  listener. 

"  Will  the  witch  starve  me  alive  in  her  hole," 
thought  Jack.  "  That  bloated  imp  regaling  on 
bottled  brown  stout,  and  a  full  half  yard  of  Bf»- 
logaa  sausage,  and  l"  A-nd,  with  this,  Jack 

made  a  desperate  dutch  at  some  eatables  lying 
near  the  window :  a  tremendous  rumbling  noise 
and  smash  of  glass  was  heard  ;  the  cat  squeaked; 
and  Marion,  followed  by  the  two  gentlemen, 
rushed  back  into  the  kitchen,  where  stood  the 
fugitive  in  much  worse  plight  than  he  appeared 
even  in  the  Hue  and  Cry, 

Housebreakers  was  the  first  idea  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  Mr  Gryphon,  the  only  individual 
present  who  did  not  at  once  understand  how 
matters  stood;  though,  after  a  moment's  observ- 
ation and  reflection,  he  affected  acquiescence 
in  Mistress  Marion's  dry  announcement  of  **  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr  Gryphon  ;  a  stranger  to  you, 
gentlemen,  who  wishes  to  be  private.  Pussie, 
ye  roisleared  limmer !"  continued  she,  affecting 
to  beat  the  cat,  **  was  it  you  made  this  stramash, 
and  broke  the  window  ?  Be  so  kind  ae  accom- 
pany Mr  Gryphon  back  to  my  bit  parlour,  Mr 
Charles,  and  I'll  attend  ye  there  presently." 

Charles  took  the  hint ;  and  he  gave  no  direct 
token  of  recognition  when  Jack  squinted  towards 
him  and  then  at  Gryphon,  in  a  very  agony  of 
terror  ;  but  kindly  drew  off  the  lawyer,  leaving 
Marion  to  deal  alone  with  her  guest* 

<'  I  see  how  the  land  lies  with  our  hostess  and 
her  lodger,"  said  Gryphon,  not  choosing  to  shew 
his  sagacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension  at 
fault.  "  But  such  affairs  are  not  my  province* 
Let  the  law  make  its  own  of  Mr  Crippes»  when  it 
gets  its  claws  over  him  :  I  shall  make  my  own 
of  him  while  time  serves.  The  fellow,  if  he 
have  not  Miss  Violet  Hamilton's  papers,  must  at 
least  shew  us  where  they  may  be  founds  or  it 
shall  fare  worse  with  him." 

^  I  do  not  affect  to  dony  that  yondet  quoer« 


looking  customer  is  the  veritable  Jack  Cryppes, 
after  whom  the  pursuit  of  justice  is  hot,"  replied 
Charles  Herbert;  "  yet,  to  connive  at  his  escape 
— almost  to  compound  a  felony — to  gain  a  pri- 
vate object/' 

"  Make  yourself  perfectly  ea^,  Maister 
Charles,"  said  Marion,  advancing  into  the  par- 
lour, after  a  short  and  sharp,  but  most  satbfac* 
tery  parley,  with  her  prisoner  in  the  .kitdien. 
'<Ye  are  both  gentUai«i" — and elielooked  fixedly 
at  the  lawyer—"  and  did  not  come  of  your  owd 
free  will  under  my  roof.tree,  to  interfere  with 
my  guests;  or,  to  speak  it  plainly,  to  hear  or  to 
see  aught  that  it  wae  not  intended  you  should 
see  and  hear.  I'm  on  honour  with  him,  gentle* 
men,  and  so  are  ye ;  jreekoniag,  however,  on  s 
reaaonable  satisfaction." 

'^  Unquestionably,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with 
a  significant  smile^  "  otherwise  we  were  nnott 
unreasonable  persons :  so  now,  ma'am,  for  year 
satisfaction.  I  confess  that  the  seraps  of  certata 
writings  which  have  been  so  singularly  recovered, 
whet  my  curiosity  exceedingly  for  what  is  be- 
hind or  miflsingt  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistskes, 
this  young  lady  is  heiress  to  at  least  as  pretty 
and  promising  a  Chancery  enii  as  I  ever  hap- 
pened to  advise  withal,  were  there  bat  funds 
to  prosecute  it  with  spirit ;  for  I  make  no  donbt 
but  that  resistance,  aided  by  a  long  purse,  mar 
be  anticipated." 

''A  promising  pleal— and  yon  really  think  to/' 
said  Marion,  earnestly;  her  head  giving  the  little 
nervous  shake,  which,  with  her,  denoted  intense 
interest,  while  she  fixed  her  eyee  keenly  on  the 
lawjTer.  "  Ye  have  a  good  opinion  o'  tiie  case, 
which  is  a  sure  sign,  air ;  and,  if  an  orra  haader 
pounds^  or,  what  though  we  should  say  tea, 
could  help  it  on«  it  'U  no  be  ill  spent.  It  may 
not  become  the  like  o'  me  to  interfere  in  sffain 
so  far  aboon  my  oommissaon ;  though,  in  aoither 
sense,  and  that  a  better  aae,  it  weel  bsoonee 
me,  in  faute  o'  grander  freende,  to  et^p  forvaid 
in  behalf  o'  an  orphan  gentlewoman,  my  eooa. 
try  woman  and  my  auld  maister'a  bairn*  So,  w\ 
you  to  back  us»  air,  we'll  venture  to  bdl4he-eaft 
e'en  with  that  proud  yearl,  and  try  whose  pane 
stands  langeet  out.  When  juetico,  and  ncthiag 
more,  is  the  commodity  sought  fw" 

"  Bravo  I "  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  laugiiiof 
heartily.  '*  Thia  ie  lrank«  Yen  volanftecr  to 
supply  the  slnewa  of  war;  and  1  shall  be  answer* 
able  for  the  resulto,  if  tho  missing  docamsats^ 
most  important  links  in  the  ebaili  of  our  sri- 
dence — still  exist." 

"  Exist  I'  exclaimed  Marion.  **  There's  s  hilf 
peek  o'  them ;  o'  auld  papsra  ■!  mean  wnts  led 
evident8*^stowed,  at  thia  bloesed  nUMsent,  under 
my  easy  chair."  And,  to  the  beat  of  her  msnsrr 
and  ability,  Marion  described  the  nature  of  the 
documents  which  she  had  secreted ;  while  the 
aolieitov  rubbed  his  hands»  ae  if  chncUiag  in 
prospect  over  a  gained  caee* 

'<  Fetch  them«  ma  om-^feteh  them  into  cswt. 
I  begin  to  fear  I  shall  have  no  work*  The  eaii 
is  so  clear  that  the  en«ny  won't  ahew  fiiht. 
That  415,009,  left  at  the  dteposal  of  the  JBiri  if 
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Tarbert't  mMttr,  and  whleh  the  very  nsturaDy 
demised  to  h«r  dmigliter  by  her  teeond  marriage 
—the  motlier  of  the  young  lady  I  saw  laat  day 
with  Mrs  Uerbert-^fnnat  now,  by  accomulated 
interett,  be  more  than  doabled.  The  Earl's 
nieoei  or  halfonirce,  will,  eventually^  be  a  more 
considerable  heiress  than  his  daughter ;  and  a 
diamdng  young  ereatvre  she  is  too."  Here 
Marion  ventnred  a  sly  look  of  oongratnlation 
and  intelligenoe  «t  Chartes  Herbert,  while  the 
lawyer  proceeded s-^«^  Is  Miss  Hamilton,  my  fair 
elient  that  is  to  be,  related  to  Mrs  Herbert,  Mr 
Chides,  or  aaerely  her  friend  through  the  Tar- 
bert  famUy  r 

*'MisB  Hamilton  is  my  mother's  friend  and 
prnent  gnest^  bnt  on  a  quite  different  footing 
from  what  you  suppose,"  answered  Charles.  ''You 
forget  thatshe  is,  probably,  still  entirely  unlcnown 
to  the  Tarbevts.  But,  exeuse  me  for  a  memeoti 
since  law  is  to  be  given  to  the  vermin  in  the 
ncit  apartment,  I  may  at  least  satisfy  my  eon- 
icience,  by  trying  to  make  him  impeaeh  his  ras- 
eaily  foreign  eonfederates." 

'^  Let  ihtm  hang  as  high  as  Haman,"  said 
Marion ;  and  while  Charles  was  admitted  by  her 
into  the  locked  kitchen  to  oonfer  with  Jaek,  she 
returned  to  take  what  she  fancied  the  right 
course  with  Mr  Gryphon. 

''  1  think  ye  have,  as  well  as  professional  re- 
gard, a  fatherly  likin'  to  that  young  gentleman, 
iir,"  ssid  ahe ;  <'  and  that  ye  will  not  be  a  bit 
leas  zealous  in  this  cause  when  I  make  i>old  to 
spare  his  modesty,  and  tell  ye  how  matters  really 
stand  with  him.  The  plain  fact  is,  that,  heiress 
or  penniless,  he  is  troth-plij^hted  to  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton,  and  to  wish  him  the  husband  of  Lady 
Laura  Temple  is  to  wish  him  nae  good.  And 
this  is  really  a  remarkable  dealin'  o'  Providence, 
that,  after  his  step*mother  had  been  so  ill-advised 
s«i  in  spite  of  your  opinion,  sir,  to  will  away  to 
Lady  Laura  the  fortune  which,  as  I  have  heard, 
vas,  in  spite  of  your  sound  and  judicious  advice, 
left  in  Mrs  Herbert's  power  by  her  husband,  it 
should  aa  good  as  come  a'  back,  by  another 
righteous  dispensation,  to  the  right  owners; 
snd  that  ia  just  Mr  and  likewise  Mrs  Charles 
Herbert  that  is  to  be,  otherwise  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton  that  now  is." 

'^  O  ho  I  I  perceive,"  returned  the  lawyer, 
gratified  by  the  implied  compliment  paid  to  his 
judgment  in  the  opinion  which  he  had,  on  both 
oeoasioBs,  most  disinterestedly  given  to  his 
clients,  tndiiTerent  to  the  effect  which  hie  advice 
ought  have  upon  Mrs  Herbert.  She,  however, 
had  been  so  just  or  high-minded  aa  not  to  re- 
sent his  interference ;  resting,  in  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that,  whatever  the  world  might  say, 
she  had,  in  making  the  extraoidinary  settlement 
of  her  fortune,  been  guided  by  the  single*minded 
motive  of  advancing  the  prospects  and  securing 
the  happiness  of  her  husband's  sen.  She  had, 
moreover,  until  within  the  last  few  dnys,  never 
doubted  that  what  she  had  intended  for  the  beat 
wsa  really  the  beet ;  but  the  dttvoted  attachment 
of  the  youthful  lovers,  wbea  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  her  notice,  assumed  a  higher  and 


more  sacred  character  than  she  had  been  die- 
posed  to  assign  to  what  she  wished  to  consider 
as  the  violent,  but  boyish  and  fickle  admiration 
of  a  young  man  for  a  pretty  new  face ;  and  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  her  guest,  at  onee 
gentle  and  lofty,  sweet,  modest,  and  ingratiat- 
ing, confirmed  the  conquest  of  a  naturally  affee- 
tionate  heart.  The  first  indication  of  her  change 
of  opinion,  or  imperceptible  yielding  to  the  genu- 
ine feelings  of  her  kindly  nature,  and  the  innocent 
fascinations  of  Violet,  was  seen  in  her  delight  to 
find  the  latter  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
noble  house  which  had  awakened  that  worldly 
ambition,  whidi  waa  saved  from  being  unworthy 
because  it  was  principally  felt  for  another ;  and 
in  her  avowed  delight  that  Violet  had  a  fair 
ehanoe  of  being  handsomely  provided  for.  A 
feeling  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  mingled  with 
a  secret  tingling  of  shame  at  her  own  rashness, 
while  she  half  owned  to  herself—*'^  If  such  is  to 
be  the  destiny  of  Charles,  ought  I  net  to  rejoice 
that  the  offsets  of  my  precipitance  may  be  atoned 
for  in  so  singular  a  manner,  though  not  atoned 
for  by  me."  Other  recollections  unwillingly 
forced  themselvee  upon  her.  Though  the  proud, 
high-minded  Lady  Laura  had  openly  and  strenu« 
ously  opposed  the  inconsiderate  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement, the  fieri,  affecting  the  same  reluct- 
ance, had,  in  reality,  shewn  a  very  different  die« 
poeition,  thinly  veiled  by  the  assumption  of  gene- 
rosity, and,  finally,  by  the  repeated  declaration 
Qf^^<«  Well,  well,  my  dear  madam ;  since  you  will 
have  it  so,  to  your  determination  we  must  sub- 
mit. Do  as  you  will  about  Lady  Laura  fferberi'^ 
pin-money,  and  the  additional  provision  of  her 
younger  children  ;  it  certainly,  as  you  remark, 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  for  our  young 
folks.'* 

The  remembrance  of  these  and  similar  expree- 
sions,  and  also  of  the  occasional,  and  certain- 
ly unconscious,  aristocratio  hauteur  of  Lady 
Laura,  were  also  not  without  their  effect ;  and 
yet,  so  complicated  are  the  feelings  of  this  poor 
human  nature,  even  in  the  best  characters,  that 
some  taint  of  bitterness  mingled  with  the  mortifi- 
cation whidi  Mrs  Herbert  experienced,  when,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Mr  Gryphon,  at  a  sort  of  fa- 
mily conference,  laid  before  her  the  opinions  of 
a  celebrated  counsel  whom  he  had  conaulted  on 
the  claims  of  her  protegee.  She  checked  the  on* 
worthy  feeling ;  and,  though  her  pride  shrank 
from  confession  before  the  keen  and,  perhaps, 
triumphant  man  of  business,  whose  warnings  she 
remembered,  when  alone  with  Charles  and 
Violet,  she  said,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  that 
warmth  and  candour  of  manner  whieh  to  her 
son  atoned  for  all  her  sins  against  himself-*sina 
incurred  by  true  if  mistaken  aflleotion-— 

*'  Charles,  don't  wholly  despise  me,  while  you 
saueily  fancy  you  have  obtained  a  well-born  and 
well-dowered  charming  wife,  in  spite  of  my  small 
intrigue  for  your  advancement." 

"  How  can  you,  dearest  mother,  do  such  in- 
justice to  yourself^to  me,"  replied  Charles,  re- 
spectfully and  tenderly  kissing  bis  mother's 
h»nd*    *'  Fortune  aa  it  may  be ;  but  you  have 
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learned  to  appreciate  Violet^  and  my  feelings  for 
her — that  is  enoagh." 

Mrs  Herbert  was  deeply  affected.  Turning 
abruptly  to  Violet,  in  a  strange  mood  of  self- 
reproach  and  confiding  fondness,  she  said — 

^'  You  are  aware  of  the  injury  I  have  done  or 
attempted  to  do  you  P  But  yet  I  bid  you  heap 
coalaof  fire  upon  my  head  ;  repay  mistrust  and 
dislike — which,  however,  after  knowing  you,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  entertain — ^by  gener- 
ous kindness.  I  have^  I  begin  to  fear,  rashly 
made  our  Charles  poor:  dearest  Violet,  you 
must,  for  my  sake,  make  him  rich.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  you  alone  can  make  him  happy : 
for  his  sake,  I  need  not  ask  that  of  you.'* 

Violet  hastened  to  seat  herself  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs  Herbert  sat ;  burying 
her  proud  and  happy  blushful  face  in  the  lap  of  the 
lady,  whose  hand  she  covered  with  kisses  of  love 
and  gratitude  for  the  thrice-welcome  if  oddly* 
expressed  consent.  Mrs  Herbert  clasped  her  in 
a  silent  embrace;  and,  after  a  moment,  as  if 
half  disconcerted  at  having  given  so  far  way  to 
her  feelings,  and  of  being  involved  in  that  hor- 
ror of  English  people,  a  teene,  she  rose,  whis- 
pering, as  she  withdrew—- '^  We  understand  each 
other  now." 

Charles  detained  her  to  explain  why,  finding 
himself  so  near  London,  when  he  restored  Miss 
Juliana  Stocks  to  her  school,  he  had  stolen  a 
day  for  '<  more  last  words." 

Wliile  the  lovers  were  thus  left  to  their  own 
concerns,  Mrs  Herbert  assumed  the  delicate 
and,  to  her,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  dif- 
ficult task  of  preparing  Lady  Laura  Temple  for 
impending  events.  She  secretly  accused  herself 
of  having  formerly  represented  or  insinuated  to 
this  young  lady  that  the  attentions  and  gal- 
lantry of  Charles  were  already  of  the  serious 
character,  which  she  hoped  they  might  take  rather 
than  what  his  feelings  really  were— namely,  re- 
spectful admiration  for  a  handsome  and  highly 
accomplished  woman,  into  whose  society  he  had 
been  intimately  thrown,  while  no  other  young  man 
was  present  to  pay  her  those  little  attentions 
which  it  was  grateful  to  himself  to  shew,  and 
which  were  always  well  received.  The  long 
epistle,  which  it  cost  Mrs  Herbert  infinite  pains 
to  concoct,  so  as  to  announce  the  engagement  of 
her  son  and  not  wound  the  pride  of  Lady  Laura, 
went  by  the  same  mail  which  carried  the  for- 
mal announcement,  made  by  Mr  Gryphon  to 
her  father,,  of  Miss  Violet  Hamilton's  various 
claims. 

Lady  Laura,  who  had  been  disposed  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  implied  suit  of  Charles 
Herbert,  was  more  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the 
mysterious  letter  she  received,  than  she  had 
believed  possible ;  but  it  was  not  until  her  father 
informed  her  of  the  strange  communication  which 
had  reached  himself,  that  she  understood  the 
full  bearing  of  the  case,  or  began  to  suspect  that 
she  had  been  misled,  if  not  betrayed,  by  the  am- 
bition of  her  parvenue  friend.  Her  pride,  her 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  those  gentler  af- 
fections which  lurked  under  a  cold  and  lofty 


bearing,  were  outraged  and  wounded ;  but  what- 
ever were  her  secret  sufferings,  no  visible  sign 
of  them  was  permitted  to  appear.  Urged,  pro- 
bably by  her  pride,  she  at  once  wrote  to  her 
rival,  frankly  acknowledging  the  relationship, 
courteously  offiering  her  friendship,  and  regret- 
ting that  the  absence  of  her  father  from  Bnglaod^ 
for  probably  a  long  period,  must  withhold  from 
her  the  happiness  of  being  known  to  so  near 
and  amiable  a  kinswoman,  whom  she  gaily  con- 
gratulated on  the  joyful  event  at  whidi  her 
friend  Mrs  Herbert — ^to  whom  she  begged  to  be 
remembered — ^had  delicately  hinted.  The  Earl 
of  Tarbert,  to  whom, before  sealing  it,  she  handed 
her  letter  to  her  new-found  cousin,  secretlj 
admired  the  strength  of  mind,  and  also  the 
female  diphmaey  of  his  daughter ;  but  he  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  concerns  to  hare 
much  time  to  bestow  upon  hers,  until,  with  the 
greatest  apparent  calmness,  she  informed  bioi 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  their  new.foand 
cousin  was  engaged  was  Charles  Herbert.  The 
surprise  of  the  Earl  could  not  have  been  greater, 
though  the  previous  secure  disposition  of  Mrs 
Herbert's  fortune  in  his  daughter's  behalf  pro- 
bably made  his  chagrin  much  less  at  this  intelli. 
gence  than  otherwise  it  might  have  been  at  Joe- 
ing a  desirable  match  for  a  daughter  now  abnoel 
thirty  years  of  age. 

"  I  fancied,  Laura — so  indeed  did  my  friend 
Mrs  Herbert — ^that  you  were,  at  one  time,  dis- 
posed to  shew  the  young  man  some  small  degree 
of  favour,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  All  the  case  required,"  replied  Lady  Laura, 
carelessly.  *'  But  now  that  the  lady  yon 
mention  has  had  her  freak  out,  and  finds  her 
grand  project  frustrated,  1  presume  she  maj 
have  back  her  money ;  which,  if  we  had  not 
saved  it  for  her,  might  have  been  thrown  away 
in  some  other  matrimonial  scheme  for  her  atep- 
son,  which  would  have  jrielded  even  less  retsra-* 

'<  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mra  Her- 
bert regrets  the  settlements  which  she  prened 
upon  you.  Lady  Laura ;  forced  upon  us,  indeed. 
To  return  that  money — even  if  yon  had  the 
power,  which  is  placed  in  your  trustees.  Sir 
George  Lees  and  myself — would  look  as  if  m 
had  trepanned  the  silly  woman  into  the  arrange- 
ment, and  were  now  ashamed  of  yourself' 

"  Which,  perhaps,  I  am,"  replied  Lady  Lsara, 

coldly.     "  In  those  settlements  I  nnwillis^; 

acquiesced  when  my  proi^ects  or  my  idess  were 

somewhat  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

May  I  now  beg  to  know  what  you  have  learned 

of  my  cousin  ?     Are  her  claims  just  ?** 
'<  Just  or  unjust,  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  per. 

tinaciously  maintained:  that  fellow  Gryphea 
made  himself  exceedingly  troublesome  simI  dis- 
agreeable on  a  former  oocaason." 

''When  he  wished  to  prevent  Mrs  Herbert 
from  committing  a  folly  into  which  he  piobaUj 
fancied  that  the  Sari  of  Tarbert's  artful  daogfa- 
ter  had  betrayed  her.  •  .  The  matter,  alto- 
gether, has  become  exceedingly  unplesssnt,  and 
the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  it  the  better.  I  «ball 
not  lose  fi  mernent  in  doing  xaj  part" 
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''  Stay,  Laura,''  cried  the  Earl,  stopping  his 
daughter^  who  moved  to  leave  the  room.  «  This 
must  be  left  to  those  who  better  understand 
basiness  than  we  can  pretend  to  do." 

•*  Oh !  snrely,  sir :  we  give  the  orders ;  they 
properly  execute  them." 

The  JSarl  became  peremptory  and  even  harsh, 
until,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  he  forbade 
his  daughter's  interference,  and  dutifully  ezpa. 
tiated  on  the  folly  of  his  own  mother,  who  not 
only  made  a  second  marriage,  but  settled,  or  at- 
tempted to  settle,  at  accumulating  interest,  a 
sam,  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  half  of  his 
yearly  rents^  upon  the  daughter  born  of  that  mar- 
riage, and  his  own  only  sister. 

"When  my  grandmother  bequeathed  this 
money  to  her  child,  your  Lordship's  sister,  I  con- 
clode  she  had  the  power  to  do  so  P" 

**  That  remains  to  be  tried ;  at  all  events  the 
affair  must  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
big  wigs.  Are  you  aware,  Laura,  that,  with  my 
growing  embarrassments,  this  girl's  claim,  if  sus- 
tained, would  involve  me  in  difficulties  probably 
for  the  whole  brief  remainder  of  my  life  ?  Have 
I  not  double  reason  to  rejoice  that,  whatever 
may  occur,  you  at  least,  through  the  just  partial- 
ity of  Mrs  Herbert,  are  independent  and  wealthy, 
and  able,  as  I  know  you  are  willing,  to  be  gener- 
ous to  your  father." 

"At  the  expense  of  <Aofe  Herberts? — of  in- 
justice to  the  son,  and  now,  I  doubt  not,  of  re- 
gret and  remorse  to  the  foolish  mother  ?  No, 
dear  ftither ;  we  may  be  poor  together ;  but  we 
shall  not  be  mean,  nay,  duKoneBL" 

The  Earl  made  a  peevish  ejaculation  about 
women's  romance,  and  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  of  business ;  and  his  daughter,  accustomed 
to  think  and,  by  his  indulgence,  to  act  for  her- 
self, at  once  wrote  to  Mrs  Herbert,  warmly  con- 
gratulating her  upon  her  son's  approaching  mar- 
riage, and  informing  her  that  the  fortune,  which 
she  affected  to  consider  as  a  toy,  placed  by  the 
caprice  of  a  spoiled  child  in  the  keeping  of  a 
favourite,  and  then  pettishly  reclaimed  or  de- 
sired back,  was  now  at  her  service. 

Mrs  Herbert  was  both  gratified  and  deeply 
mortified  by  this  letter.  It  proved  Lady  Laura 
the  noble  creature  which  she  had  always  be- 
lieved and  maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  sus- 
picions lawyer,  Gryphon ;  and  also,  that  her  con- 
fidence had  not  been  misplaced.  In  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  charmed  with  the  sen- 
timents of  Lady  Laura,  she  almost  sighed  that 
the  choice  of  Charles  had  not  been  fixed  before 
he  had  seen  one  possessed  of  much  greater  femi- 
nine attraction,  softness,  and  gentleness,  though 
not  of  a  more  elevated  mind.  Nay,  she  even 
boasted  to  Violet  of  the  conduct  of  Laura,  when 
the  former  ran  in,  full  of  delight,  to  shew  Mrs 
Herbert  the  letter  from  Laura  to  herself,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

"  Noble,  indeed,  she  is,  as  people  of  the  world 
may  think,"  said  Violet ;  "  though  only  what  one 
might  expect  in  a  right-hearted  woman,  fiut  how 
happy  I  am  that  she  does  not  loveCharles  so  much 
as  you  rappoted,  else  she  never  could  write  me 


thus.  I  can  bear  Juliana  Stocks  to  be  in  love  with 
him,  but  n6t  Lady  Laura,  who,  if  she  had  loved 
Charles  as  I  do — and,  I  am  sure,  seeing  him  so 
much,  I  wonder  how  she  escaped  it — could  never 
speak  thus  of  him,  so  kindly ;  and  so  handsomely 
congratulate  me  on  my  prospects." 

Yet  Violet  was  a  little  discomposed  when  Mrs 
Herbert,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
boasted  to  Charles  of  her  magnanimous  and  ad- 
mirable friend;  and  she  was  also  a  little  sur- 
prised, in  her  simplicity,  at  Mrs  Herbert  shew- 
ing no  hesitation  at  taking  Lady  Laura  at  her 
word  in  returning  the  fortune.  A  consaltation 
of  lawyers  followed,  and  then  one  of  the  lovers  ; 
each  of  the  pair  alike  disposed  to  do  homage  to 
the  exalted  virtue  of  Lady  Laura,  and  anxious 
to  make  the  sacrifice  as  light  as  possible. 

Ten  days  later,  the  Lady  Laura,  who  had 
been  at  open  feud  with  her  father,  entered  his 
apartment  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Court, 
having  just  received  important  despatches  from 
England.  Letters  had  come  to  his  daughter  by 
the  same  opportunity. 

"  Well,  Laura,  is  it  peace  or  war  ?"  asked  the 
Earl,  attempting  to  be  gay. 

"  Peace,  if  you  choose  it,  sir,"  replied  his 
daughter ;  **  and  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to 
offer  you  advantageous  terms.  My  cousin, 
Violet,  though  the  youngest,  is  the  ablest  diplo- 
matist among  us."  Lady  Laura  pointed  to  the 
open  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  It  was 
written  by  Charles,  in  the  name  of  his  affianced 
wife,  and,  as  he  stated,  at  her  suggestion.  The 
scheme  of  adjustment  proposed  was  hers.  "  You 
cannot,  even  by  the  admission  of  your  own  law- 
yers, who  are  anxious  to  see  the  affair  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  hope  much  longer  to  ward  off 
the  claims  of  my  cousin,"  said  Laura, "  although 
you  wished  it." 

"  Have  you  come  to  congratulate  me  on  that 
score  ?"  returned  the  Earl,  sharply. 

**  No,  my  Lord ;  but  to  announce  that,  during 
your  lifetime  and  mine,  we  shall  have  no  trouble, 
on  condition"-^-^ 

"  Ay,  the«  condition  ?"  demanded  the  Earl, 
eagerly ;  the  letters  which  he  had  just  received 
disposing  him  strongly  to  any  measure  by  which 
the  repayment  of  nearly  £50,000,  to  which  his 
mother's  original  bequests  had  now  mounted, 
might  be  evaded  or  deferred. 

"  On  condition  that  justice  is  done  by  us  to 
my  cousin's  future  husband,"  said  Laura,  with 
the  forced  emphasis  and  slightly  tremulous  tone 
of  voice  which  betrayed  her  feelings.  "  That 
Mr  Charles  Herbert  receives  back  ^om  us  the 
smaller  fortune  of  which  the  world  thinks  we 
have  deprived  him,  by  working  on  the  facility 
or  vanity  of  his  father's  widow." 

This  was  said  with  bitterness;  for  LauraTemple 
could  no  more  forgive  her  own  weakness,  than 
the  conduct  of  Mrs  Herbert  which  had  encou- 
raged it. 

"  Hang  his  father's  widow  I"  cried  the  Earl, 
yet  somewhat  relieved.  "  Shew  me  the  letter. 
La.  What  will  Gryphon  say  to  it  ?  'Tis  quite 
impoiaible  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have 
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saddled  me  with  tbftt  mooftrottt  Mumml  of  in- 
terest, where  I  wm  perfeetly  •  uneoosoioua  of 
any  existing  elaim.  Yon  give  up  £40,000, 
Lftura.  The  claims  of  this  girl  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  extinguished  by  £30,000.  Are  you 
aware  of  what  you  surrender  ?" 

**  Perfectly:  a  burthen  and  a  disgrace  I  sur- 
render, for  incurring  which  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself.  The  generosity  of  these  young 
persons  shames  U8|  papa." 

<<Not  quite  so  generous  or  disinterested  as 
you  may  suppose,  Launu  After  ny  apotheosis 
*^when  the  title  and  estates  have  gone-**to  the 
devil-^by  the  law  of  entail,  Herbert's  and  his 
wife's  claim  will  still,  1  imagine,  hold  good 
against  the  said  estate  of  Coombe  Flory,  on 
which  my  sensible  mother's  money  was  secured. 
Much  good  may  it  then  do  them  !  My  pretty 
niece  is  surely  as  near  and  dear  to  me  as  that 
sneaking  black  rascal  down  at  01o*ster,  who  will 
inherit  the  honours  of  the  Tarberts;  because 
my  great*grandfather's  younger  brother,  being 
half-witted,  chose  to  marry  the  gamekeeper's 
daughter." 

<'  Both  nearer  and  dearer,  certainly,  papa. 
Then  this  is  fixed.  I  may  write  to — ^to  Chsrles 
Herbert.  1  conclude  that  he  now  surrenders 
his  appointment  in  your  suite." 

**  That  I  leave  to  his  discretion,  Herbert  has 
now  another  claim  on  me :  and  his  pretty  little 
wife  would  make  a  charming  addition  to  your 
society,  Laura." 

''Leave  it  rather  to  my  discretion,  father," 
said  Laura,  with  a  sigh,  which  the  father  felt ; 
•*  and  write  Charles  that  his  appointment  is 
otherwise  filled  up.     You  are  going  to  court  ?" 

'^Tothe  Minister;  to  solicit,  among  a  hun- 
dred and  fiTty  things,  for  the  arrest  of  some 
blackguard  travelling  Count  or  other,  who  has 
been  coming  it  rather  strong  over  honest  John 
Bull,  and  even  going  the  bold  length  of  running 
away  with  his  heiresses.  If  my  excellent  coun- 
trymen insist  upon  being  guUed  by  these  gentry, 
I  cannot  see  why  they  should  be  baulked  in  their 
fancy.  But  the  girl's  father  has  .some  parlia- 
mentary, or,  I  ought  rather,  now«a-days,  to  say 
censlf  ^nentory  influence ;  and  he  insists  on  having 
a  Count  Rudolph  Zandersohloss  hanged,  for  the 
protection  of  English  heiresses.  What  idiots  the 
admiration  of  titles  makes  the  half-caste  British 
gentry.  Any  man,  not  of  our  nation,  must  have 
known  that  a  person  with  so  preposterous  a  title 
must  be  an  impostor  "--never  could  be  a  German 
noble.  My  Count,  I  find,  was  originally  a  bar* 
her,  and  afterwards  an  itinemnt  dealer  in  spn^- 
rious  JBau  do  Ccdogne,  and  other  quaokeriea, 
about  the  wateriag-plaees  of  his  own  country  ; 
but,  in  mine,  he  emerged  a  nmgnate  of  the  first 
grade." 

'<And  where  is  the  unfortunate  young 
lady?" 

**  Ah,  there  is  the  beauty  of  it.  He  did  not 
even  get  her ;  nor,  what  is  worse,  a  stiver  from 
her  papa's  money-bags:  and  yet  papa  must  have 
his  revenge.  It  has  been  altogether  a  losing 
bargain  to  the  Cmtnt,  who  ha%  QMureover,  been 


blown  and  driven  from  England  hefera  he  htd 
tally  reaped  hie  harveet." 

Lady  Laura  emiled,  as  ahe  reouiilred :— •'*  Yet 
the  vanity  or  credulous  lially  of  the  ono,  cannot 
excuse  tiie  villany  of  the  other  party;  nor, 
though  the  scheme  of  thin  pereon  hue  Mled,  is 
his  guilt  the  less.  I  do  hopo  your  application 
for  his  arrest  will  be  auoeessfiiL  1  preeume  tbti 
is  the  eaae  to  whieh  Mr  Chariea  Herboft  v^svrsd, 
where  he  reeeoed  tiie  young  lady,  udinn  lately 
following  yon  through  Kent?" 

**  The  very  same  dislresaed  damsel  and  pnv 
ehewiihr.  But  now,  Laura,  I  insist  upon  yes 
getting  lid  of  your  three  days'  migrmim0,  sai 
appearing  in  the  circle  to-night.  Hn  ia,  thoegk 
a  travelled  and  acsomplished  Hnngnrian,  no 
mock  Connt  who  would  glory  in  placing*  yea  is 
the  van  of  the  march  of  improvensent  in  Us 
semi-barbarous  principality." 

The  Lady  Laura  turned  away  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  on  her  conntenanoe,  which  waned 
her  father  not  then  to  preee  tbn  topie  farther; 
but  her  appearanoe  at  court  that  evening  proved 
that  she  was  net  indifferent  to  what  gave  kin 
pleasure* 

aHArrxB  xiVt 
We  have,  as  is  not  unfveqnent  with  the 
members  of  our  craft,  dropped  a  atiteh  in  osr 
knitting,  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  pisk  up. 
In  plainer  terms,  we  left  Mr  John  Qoinlia 
Cryppes  safe  in  the  custody  of  Mietmea  Marion, 
who,  on  many  acoounts,  waa  desireua  to  he  hand- 
somely rid  of  him ;  though  Jack,  now  tolerably 
reaasured  by  her  heepitablo  treatment,  began  to 
fancy  that  he  might  be  in  muoh  woven  quartern, 
and  to  hint  that  he  eould  pass  the  night  withgmat 
comfort  in  her  leathern  arm-ohair.  ThiaMsriea 
would  not  understsnd ;  and  a  plainer  intimatiea 
of  Jack's  deeire  drew  forth  a  point  blank  evdtr 
to  tramp. 

*'  I  have  done  my  part  by  yon,"  enid  Mariee; 
*'that  you  cannot  deny:  and  I  am  iwndysai 
willing  to  fulfil  tho  conditiona  of  my  pnrtJsa, 
and  get  you  smuggled  to  Leitfa  along  with  isy 
meal  arh,  which  goes  doon  onco  n^year  to  be 
filled ;  and  on  it,  or  in  it,  ye  may  go  and  fie  si 
snug  as  a  thief  in  a  milL" 

''  To  Scotland;  cut  off  from  my  London  rs* 
sources !"  said  Jack ;  ^*  my  wardrobe  in  so  hsd  s 


•» 


condition,  and  my  finaneea  exhauatod.' 

"  Your  reeonvoeai  My  eerty*  thoy  am  to  hng 
of  i"  returned  Marion ;  and  Mr  Jack,  who  neMsn 
lost  aaythiDg,  for  want  of  bold  attempt  tn  ebtsia 
it,  oh^nged  his  tnetiea. 

'*  Without  some  small  teaspoiavyanppiy,  year 
goodneoi  to  me — ^that  noble  desling  with  a  (m, 
which  distinguiahee  your  ancient  and  gaUast 
nation-^^weve  worse  than  loet." 

"  8o  ya  would  butter  na  up»  would  ye?"  ^ 
turned  Marion,  scornfully ;  InU  either  her  hesrt 
was  somewhat  mollified,  or  else  tho  iuadossi 
whiohi  for  excoUent  causae  and  iwaeoni^  shs  bsd 
already  shewn,  naturally  disposed  her  tavsrdt 
the  farther  honevolenon  which  might  rendv  it 
availnMoto  its  ohjeot;  in4  the  mid    ^  ItV  a* 
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to  be  tfa«iiglit  tkAt  I  will  luppij  yoyr  pioilU 
KBtB  •xtimragaaoi,  even  for  an  hour ;  but  ai  I 
kavo,  tbaako  to  lajroel,  mado  waj  own  of  yott,  I 
would  not  grudge  a  triio  to  put  you  in  a  way  of 
winning  lioDtat  broad,  by  industry,  and  of  for- 
laking  tiiB  wicked  coorteo  that  miiat  load  yon  to 
the  gallowo.  Yo  aro  bnt  a  yanng  ehiold  yet; 
and,  tlMy  toll  me,  no  altogether  without  tawJenti 
and  capacity,  if  ye  had  steadiness.  As  a  daneinV 
nutter,  now ;  ori  lay  that  yo  nftited  eingiti'  wi' 
4an<nn';  and  the  tnnin'  o'  pianofortes,  and  clean- 
lag  olooka  and  mending  broken  china,  the  like 
o'  yon  might  make  a  ahtft  from  dale  to  dale 
amang  the  store  farmers  that  have  families  to 
sducnto,  and  are  far  from  market  townsi  and 
Tttspeetable  instmstors  of  youth :  though,  I'm 
sure,  I  ken  not  how  I  durst  venture  to  reeom- 
■ead  you." 

There  was  mnoh  that  appeared  to  Jack  so 
szqutsitoly  ludicrous  in  such  e  soheme^  as  ton* 
aoetod  with  a  person  of  his  own  importance  and 
pretensions,  that  his  pride  was  not  offended; 
sad,  in  his  present  pinch,  anythiag  was  better 
thaa  rcmaiaiag  lurldag  whore  he  was,  so 
thoroughly  welUknown  to  the  police ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  idea  diverted  him*  After  a  moment 
of  heeitationi  he  replied--* 

**  figad,  it  mi|^t  bo  an  amusing  lark  enough  t 
see  something  of  lifo-~**eh,  old  lady  ?  As  good 
ss  a  toar  with  the  tinkers,  or  a  campaign  with 
stroUem.  And  then  I  oould  write  my  Travels 
in  Scotland,  with  Illustrations : — perhaps  induce 
some  of  my  keen*scented  friends  in  the  Row  to 
advance  a  few  pieces  on  the  spoo*  Were  yoU) 
ma'am,  frankly  to  advance  me  twenty^  or  say 
twenty>»fiye  pioce8>  now,  I  should  at  once  give  you 
an  order  upon  my  publisher  for  thirty  or  forty, 
a  month  heace>  which  I  consider  a  handsome 
profit." 

''  Greatly  obleeged,"  replied  Marion,  ia  her 
drieet  tones ;  ''  hut  I  eould  not  think  of  robbing 
yea.  Ye  mast  sarely  consider  as  fisotoh  elean 
Jews  and  usurers,  that  we  would  take  such 
adralitaga  of  a  geatlmaaa  ia  distressb  Besides, 
I  am  no  money-dianger,  yoiing  man :  what  I 
give  I  give/' 

Jack  fband  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  lay. 

<' Hearty  that,  egad  1  Ilikoit.  WeU,  ma'am, 
a  lady  of  your  penetration  and  iagacity  can 
easily  eoaiprehead  my  present  pinoh«  I  shouldj 
as  nsatters  steady  bo  most  happy  to  embrace  the 
rOBiantic  soheaM  you  have  suggested  of  making 
a  raid  into  fieatlaad,  if  famished  with  a  triile 
and  a  certfe  da  paytk" 

"  1  amy  not  e^eet  to  pap  whatever  I  eemdder 
ootdfnl  to  year  fragid  aad  sober,  bnt  decent, 
maintananoe  between  this  aad  Berwick  or  New- 
esetle,  and  a  cast  beyoad ;  and  if  ye  make  a  bott- 
fire  of  these  Rag-Market  duds,  that  would  make 
the  very  craws  ia  my  country  tak'  ye  for  a 
potatcKbogls,  1  maybe  have  a  couple  of  shirts 
and  a  salt  of  secaad^haad  blacks  in  my  drawers, 
ta  make  ye  a  thoaght  more  respectable,  aad 
liker  a  dominie." 

Jack  Uughed  outright  The  very  absurdity 
of  the  scheme^  its  imaginary  monstrous  incon* 


groity  in  relation  to  himself,  serrod  to  recom- 
mend it»  He  had  also  heard  of  young  men  of 
title  and  rank  (whether  real  Or  pretonded)  tra-* 
veiling  as  wandering  pipers,  and  faring  luxuri-* 
ously  under  the  assumed  character.  Nay,  heir* 
» esses  had  been  honestly,  or,  at  least,  safely, 
achieved  by  gallant  gentlemen  thus  disguised. 
He  became  even  impatient  to  embark ;  and  less 
from  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  really 
menaced  him  than  anxiety  to  commence  his 
adventares  ss  a  chsvaller<*errant  in  the  north. 

The  muniiloence  of  Mistress  Linton  fairly  ex* 
ceeded  his  expectations,  though  displayed  in  a 
manner  quite  characteristic  of  the  caution  of 
her  country.  To  the  most  comfortable  stock  of 
linen  and  under«clothing  which  Jack  had  pos^ 
sessed  for  some  years^  she  added  another  and 
another  pair  of  her  own  substantial,  knit  woollen 
hose,  and  silk  handkerchiefs ;  and  drew  forth  an-* 
other  and  another  half*erown,  that  he  might  not, 
she  said,  require  to  change  one  of  his  five  sove« 
reigns  until  fairly  landed,  aad  advancing  on  his 
inland  march. 

**  After  ye  get  up  among  the  hill-farmers,  ye 
will  need  for  nothing,"  said  Marion,  '^  and  be  in 
the  way  of  makin'  instead  o'  spondin'.  I  have 
kenned  a  well-behaved  man,  who  oould  give  in- 
struction both  in  psalmody,  aad  foursome  reels 
and  high  dances,  carry  off  a  matter  of  five-and- 
twenty  or  tliirty  shillings  from  a  claohan,  after  a 
sojourn  of  six  weeks^  or  two  months^  in  a  win- 
tsr." 

This  to  the  accomplished  son  of  Professor 
Cryppes,  who,  for  a  musical  lesson  of  twenty 
minutes,  had  lately  received  five  guineas,  and 
might  have  had  ten  1  Bnt  Jack,  clinging  to  the 
idea  of  a  lark  into  Bcotland,  and,  at  least,  two 
volumes  of  illustrated  travels^  was  not  dis« 
mayed. 

**  Hang  money  I"  eried  Jack ;  <*  I  have  a  soul 
above  pelf — always  had.  I  shall  have  shooting 
and  ftshiog,  romantic  and  magnificent  scenery  to 
sketch,  ay,  and  pretty  Bcoteh  lasses  to  court-— 
eh,  old  lady  ?**  And  Jack  leeringly  squinted  in« 
expressible  meaalngs* 

**  Forgie  me  for  letting  loose  such  a  swindlin* 
profligate  on  my  native  land  i"  thought  Marion  i 
and  she  said  aloud—**  An'  It  had  not  been,  Mr 
Cripps,  that  1  have  ta'en  my  aia  out  o'  you,  and 
that  I  consider  your  bonny  tittie,  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,  a  g^sater  loon  in  the  matter  of  stealing 
the  heiress  tlian  your  worshipful  self,  who  were 
likely  to  snffer  the  haill  penalty  and  dirdum,  it 
should  have  beeli  long  ere  I  had  sent  such  a 
roving  blade  among  my  young  oountrywomen^ 
though  I  consider  the  mniroocks  in  no  great 
danger  free  oookney  shots." 

Jack,  under  the  first  implied  accusation,  smiled 
most  complacently ;  which,  provoking  Marion, 
she  added-^ 

'*  Howsoever,  thoM  who  sse  y^u  London  dan« 

dies  in  daylight,  will  not  be  ower  ready  to  ria 

•  (^  wl'  you  ia  the  derk,  Mr  Jack ;  and  to  make 

ye  less  killia'  and  more  safb,  I  must  have  aff 

thes^  moustaehee.    My  pussie  rs^y  oavies  you 

'  o'  them ;— but  they  are  beauties  I" 
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'*  My  moustftcliety  ma'am  ?"  cried  Jack,  petri- 
fied,  and  fondly  drawing  tlie  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  over  the  cherished  ap- 
pendages. *'  Be  assured  I  shall  not  part  with 
my  moustaches." 

'^  Not  part  wi'  them  1"  cried  Marion,  rising, 
and  flourishing  her  scissors ;  **  then,  be  ye  as- 
sured, the  police  will  no  part  wi'  you.  If  ye  did 
not  hear  me  read  that  description  of  your  beau- 
tiful person  which  the  tailor  s  lady  below  haa 
gotten  to  keep  for  a  love^token,  ye  might  have 
heard  it.  Come,  come,  no  nonsense.  This  is 
as  much  as  your  neck  is  worth." 

^'  If  it  were  necessary  to  disfigure  my  face  in 
this  horrible  style,  I  would  require  an  expert 
frUeur;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  raxor  to  perform  so 
delicate  an  operation  mjrself." 

^^  There's  no  razor  here,  were  it  wanted  to 
sned  your  weasand,"  cried  Marion ;  while  Jack 
warded  off  the  threatened  assault  of  her  sharp 
instrument.  <'  Ye  surely  do  not  mean  to  insinu. 
ate  that  I  have  a  beard  ?  And,  as  for  shaving, 
I  have  clipped  a  twated  sheep  mony  a  time  ere 
now,  and  may  surely  perform  on  you.  But  if 
ye  should  prefer  to  perform  the  task  yoursel,  I'll 
just  owerlook  ye." 

Finally,  Jack's  hairy  honours — such  was  his 
hard  fate — fell  beneath  his  own  hands,  Marion 
looking  ezultingly  on. 

'*  There  now,  ye  are  no  altogether  so  like  a 
monkey  and  a  mountebank  as  before.  If  the  half 
of  the  whiskers  were  sent  to  the  fire  in  company, 
there  might  be  some  kything  of  a  human  face 
about  ye  still." 

"  So  you  really  think,  old  lady,  I  look  hand, 
somer  ?"  said  Jack,  complacently  regarding  his 
denuded  upper  lip  in  Marion's  small  looking- 
glass.  ^^  Gad  a'  mercy  on  the  poor  Scotch  girls !" 

Marion's  temper  could  scarcely  stand  this,  di- 
verted as  she  had  been  by  the  infliction  of  the 
late  awful  punishment. 

*'  Get  along  with  you,"  she  cried.  '^  The  tai- 
lor's gayllady  is  sleeping  by  this  time;  and,  Adonis 
as  ye  are,  might  think  a  good  j£200  better  than 
your  bulk ;  and,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankfu',  I 
am  ower  auld  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  though  I 
maun  convoy  ye  safe  as  far  as  Uie  wharf.  It 
will  be  a  sight  for  sair  eyne  to  see  auld  Marion 
Linton  linking  east  Fleet  Street  arm-in-arm  wi' 
a  fashionable  dandy." 

Though  Marion's  stomach  rose  at  the  degra^ 
dation  of  the  public  exhibition,  she  submitted, 
the  better  to  elude  the  suspicions  of  the  watch- 
men and  police;  and  Jack,  also  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  at  being  so  accompanied,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  recollection  that  the  hour 
was  late,  and  the  quarter  unfashionable. 

*^  No  one  can  detect  me,"  said  Jack,  aloud. 

"  It's  no  that  like,"  returned  Marion,  as  they 
turned  off  from  the  street  door.  **  With  me  by 
your  side,  a  clean  shirt  on  your  back,  and  the 
bair  off  your  month,  forbye  that  pair  of  stout 
shoon  on  your  feet — ^they  cost  me  nett  5s.  6d.— 
you  are  mair  decently  disguised,  I  dare^say,  than 
since  the  day  ye  were  first  breeched.    But  ye'U 


I  keep  quiet  now.  The  skipper  expects  ye.  Te 
sail  wi'  the  tide.  And,  whatever  he  msy  j*. 
louse,  he  will  be  canny  wi'  ye  for  my  sske,  or~ 
for  reasons  as  substantial." 

They  proceeded  quickly  and  quietly  slong  the 
nearly  deserted  streets,  not  without  that  lense 
of  danger  which,  for  the  moment,  establiihed  a 
feeling  of  common  sympathy  in  bosoms  w  dis- 
cordant. 

"  My  poor  mother,"  whispered  Jack,  in  a  na- 
tural and  softened  voice,  as  they  drew  near  the 
appointed  spot,  and  found  a  man  like  a  sulor  or 
porter  waiting  to  receive  them.  ^  The  old  ladj 
is  so  fond  of  me,"  he  continued,  in  a  whisper  to 
Marion,  <'  I  wudi  I  could  have  sent  her  or  the 
governor  some  token  of  my  datif nl  remembraDoo 
of  them." 

"  No  doubt  ye  are  her  bairn,  whatever  eke 
she  or  you  be,"  returned  Muion,  somewhat 
melted.  **  And  now  the  Lord  pardon  and  gsi^ 
ye,  and  forgie  me,  if  sae  be  it  is  sin  to  try  to 
save  your  young  blude  firae  the  gallows,  sad  gie 
ye  time  for  repentance  and  amendment  of  life; 
especiaUy  as  ye  hae  tried  to  make  some  asull 
reparation  to  Miss  Violet.  Stay :  there's  a  bh 
Glasgow  pound-note  in  my  hnssey-case.  It's  no 
easy  getting  silver  for  them  in  tide  toon  without 
lorin'  a  shillin'  or  a  sixpence  by  the  job.  Take  it 
wi'  ye,  and  be  a  wiser  and  better  man.  It's  ne'er 
ower  late  to  repent.  I'll  maybe  see  your  pa- 
rents the  mom,  and  set  them  at  esse  about 
you." 

*^  Thank  you,  old  lady.  Remember  me  to 
Miss  Violet  and  my  friend  Charles. — ^Gad,  I 
might,  in  an  hour  or  two  more,  have  wheedled 
her  out  of  another  five  pounds,"  thought  Jack, 
going  on  with  his  guide.  "  What  the  deuce  can 
all  the  women,  old  and  young*,  see  in  me! 
There's  that  tailor's  handsome  wife,  too :  deiil- 
ish  hard  to  be  shipped  off  so  critically.  Thaab 
to  my  charming  sister.  Poll,  who  would  hare 
stored  the  harvest,  and  left  me  the  stubble  for 
my  share,  like  a  goose  as  I  am.  And  now  for 
beggarly  Scotland,  ho  ! — ^where  I  cannot  ban 
worse  fortune  than  the  cursed  hag  chalked 
out  for  me."  And  Jack  continued — **  Stay,— I 
might  be  a  Polish-  refugee  noble,  or  an  Italiaa 
picture-dealer,  or  twenty  characters.  None,  how- 
ever, to  start  with,  fairer  than  a  young  noble* 
man  travelling  incognito,  and  tuning  pianos,  for 
a  frolic,  to  gain  access  to  the  pretty  perfinnen 
upon  them.  If  the  vulgar  Rodolf^o,  with  his 
ugly  phis  and  broken  English,  humbugged  the 
Warwickshire  folks  in  style,  why  may  not  I 
charm  the  Scotch.  London,  .though,  as  my  safe 
governor  was  wont  to  say,  is,  and  ever  ^  be, 
the  grand  mart  for  talents.  Adien,  Alma  Mater! 
If  I  prosper,  it  shall  not  be  long  till  we  meet 
again. 

And  with  this  the  good  old  Smack,  the  Effini, 
began  to  drop  down  the  Thames,  bearing  to  Scot- 
land a  cargo  of  bones,  empty  oat-meal  bags,  aad 
Russian  bristles,  together  with  Jack  Crypp^ 
and  his  fortunes. 

(7a  U  cofiflnued.) 
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Thebe  is  no  country  in  Europe  so  deficient  in 
statistics  as  Switzerland;  especially  as  regards 
those  indices  to  national  wealth,  imports  and 
exports :  the  reason  is,  that  there  are  no  cus- 
toms, no  protecting  duties^  and  no  other  tax  on 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  than  a 
toll  called  a  "  transit  due"  which  is  almost 
entirely  levied  hy  weight,  and  which,  correspond- 
ing in  principle  to  our  turnpike  tolls,  is  suffi- 
ciently heavy  in  amount  to  defray  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  light  taxes  of  Switzerland. 

The  evidences  of  the  growth  or  decay  of  na- 
tional wealth  are,  however,  to  he  read  elsewhere 
than  in  the  records  of  custom  houses.  And  I 
am  very  sure  that  every  traveller,'  especially  in 
the  northern  or  German  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  scenery,  the  men  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland — I  say,  1  am  sure 
that  all  such  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion 
that  a  more  well-conditioned,  happy,  prosperous 
peasantry,  than  that  of  Switzerland,  are  seldom 
if  ever  seen  in  other  countries;  whilst  the 
middle  classes,  who  constitute  the  only  aristo- 
cracy, are  no  less  signally  remarkable  for  amia- 
bility of  character  and  ease  of  circumstances.  To 
these  outward  evidences  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  Swiss  people,  I  must 
recur,  after  a  brief  glance  at  the  exact  condition 
of  their  manufacturing  progress,  and,  indeed, 
their  productive  arts  in  general. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  more  unfavourably  situated  than  Switzer- 
land, both  as  regards  the  indigenous  or  natunJ 
sources  of  wealth,  and  as  regards  facility  of 
transport  for  foreign  trade.  So  mountainous  is 
the  country,  that  the  corn  grown  in  Switzerland 
does  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  two. thirds  of 
the  population.  She  has,  with  a  trifling  exception, 
no  mineral  produce :  she  has  but  very  little  coal, 
and  scarcely  any  timber;  whilst  the  chief  valua- 
ble produce  she  has,  may  be  summed  up  in  flax, 
fruit,  and  grass.  The  latter  is  the  staple  terri- 
torial wealth  of  the  land;  and  the  herds  and 
flocks  fattened  in  Switzerland,  certainly  form  a 
very  lucrative  commodity  of  exchange,  as  well 
as  of  food  for  internal  consumption:  but  in 
manufacturing  material,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  flax,  Switzerland  is  perhaps  more  barren  than 
any  other  country  in  £urope  :  and  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  shew  that,  begirt  with  alps  on  one 
Bide,  and  hemmed  in  by  foreign  land,  severing  her 
widely  from  the  sea  on  all  sides,  no  country  is 
80  completely  cut  off  from  maritime  facilities  to 
commerce.  Nevertheless,  the  manufactures  of 
Switzerland  are  rapidly  on  the  increase,  not 
only  in  the  production  of  linen  goods,  for  which 
•he  has  territorial  advantages,  but,  positively, 
itiU  more  remarkable  is  her  progress  in  cotton 
manufactures,  in  which  she  labours  under  every 
conceivable  topographical  disability.  Every  one 
who  has  visited  the  environs  of  St  Gall,  which 
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haslong  been  the  centre  of  this  branch  of  fabric,  or 
who  has  skirted  the  Lake  of  Ziirich  by  Uznacht 
to  Lichtensteig,  and  from  Ziirich  to  Baden,  and 
into  Argovia,  will,  I  am  sure,  have  been  struck 
by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  cotton  mills,  both 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  are  arising  or  just 
completed  in  various  parts  of  these  districts. 
The  extent  of  spinning  mills  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  spindles  in  each  ;  and  their 
efficiency  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  on  them 
per  day — thus  shewing  the  goodness  of  the  ma- 
chinery. In  1836,  a  census  was  taken,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  then  608,000  spindles  in 
activity  in  Switzerland ;  since  which  time,  mills, 
containing  no  less  than  from  140,000  to  150,000 
spindles,  making  upwards  of  750,000,  have  been 
opened.  In  Austria,  where  raw  cotton  can  be 
directly  imported  into  Trieste — and  the  Emperor 
does  his  best  to  encourage  and  protect  (after  his 
fashion)  the  cotton  spinning  trade— there  were,  by 
the  last  census,  not  700,000  spindles  throughout 
that  immense  territory ;  and  of  these  mills,  no  in- 
considerable portion  belong  to  the  Messrs  Escher 
of  Ziirich,  who  have  large  factories  on  the  Aus- 
trian side  of  the  Rhine,  purely  to  avoid  the  wise 
protecting  duty  which  the  Austrian  goverment 
levies  on  Swiss  yarn.  These  gentlemen,  with 
whom  Mr  Peter  Kennedy  from  Manchester  is  in 
partnership,  were  very  lately  erecting  several 
new  mills  in  the  Tyrol,  for  themselves  and  others; 
and  one  of  our  commercial  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  has  lately  returned  from  the  spot, 
informed  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  had  person- 
ally inspected  the  machinery ;  which,  especially 
in  the  important  branch  of  the  carding  apparatus, 
he  had  found  to  be  excellent. 

Cotton-spinning  has,  for  long,  been  carried  on 
in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  central  Europe  ;  but  a  far  more  rapid 
progress  is  observable  in  Switzerland  than  in  any 
other  Continental  nation,  not  only  in  extent  of 
enterprise  and  of  industrial  energy,  but  equally 
in  the  immense  improvement  in  quality,  or  rather, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  fineness  of  the 
thread  they  now  spin ;  and  which  results  unques- 
tionably from  the  effect  of  our  Corn-Laws, 
which  drive  so  many  of  our  most  skilled  me- 
chanists, and  even  many  of  our  manufacturers, 
abroad.  The  spinning  of  Switzerland  was 
mostly  confined  to  No.  30",  40«,  or  SO*.  Sel- 
dom did  their  mills  attempt  the  higher  and 
finer  numbers.*  Latterly,  owing  to  the  vast 
improvement  in  their  machinery,  they  are  spin, 
ing  No.  80«,  and  90%  and  lOO*,  in  aU  the  new 
mills  ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  some  No  120%  as 
good  and  evenly  spun  as  the  medium  quality  of 
Manchester  twist.  They  spin  still  higher  numbers 


*  Yam  ii  estimated,  as  regards  ftnenen  and  price,  by 

iti  weight ;  which  ii  ascertained  by  the  number  of  hanks, 

of  a  fixed  length,  which  go  to  a  pound  weight.    Helices 

yarn,  of  which  60  hsnke  weigh  a  pound,  is  tcehnicaUy 

termed  No.  60*,  and  m  forth. 
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in  the  most  reoent  mllli,  and,  ai  I  am  oredibly  I 
informed,  so  saccessfully  as  to  meet  a  good  sale 
in  the  Leipzic  market.  It  may  he  asked,  what 
difference  it  makes  to  us  whether  foreigners 
spin  high  numbers  or  low,  fine  or  coarse 
thread.  All  the  difference  in  the  world !  It  is 
the  fine  yarn  which  we  have  the  greatest  capa- 
eity  to  produce^  and  which  chiefly  constitutes 
our  immense  export  trade  in  twist ;  for  the  price 
of  carriage  enters  so  greatly  into  the  coarse 
yarn,  and  the  superiority  of  our  machinery 
80  little,  that  the  profit  is  very  trifling  indeed 
on  the  exportation  of  coarse  twist ;  but,  for  the 
same  reason,  very  great  on  the  exportation  of 
the  fine  twist,  of  which  the  value  varies  inversely 
with  the  weight  and  cost  of  carriage.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  our  fine-twist  trade,  1  may 
■tate,  that  at  Tarare,  near  Lyons,  in  France, 
where  the  finest  French  muslins  are  woven,  so 
necessary  is  English  twist  to  them,  that  one  house 
there  purchases  immense  quantities  of  English 
yarn  above  No.  120' — which,  up  to  No.  170«,  is 
prohibited  from  being  sold  in  France  at  all — passes 
it  through  France,  under  the  custom-house  seal, 
paying  the  transit  due  to  Switzerland,  whence  it 
is  smuggled  into  France,  and  back  again  to  Tarare! 
Now,  this  valuable  trade  is  precisely  what  we  are 
daily  losing,  by  the  erection  of  improved  machinery 
abroad.  I  never  have,  and  never  will  exagger- 
ate the  growth  of  foreign  competition.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  in  no  part  of  the  Continent  can  they 
spin  yarn  so  fine  as  we  can,  or  produce  such 
evenly  wove  potverAoom  cloth ;  and  quite  confi- 
dent am  I  that,  in  whatever  department  of  me- 
chanism, we  have  superior  machinery  here  to  any 
yet  made  abroad.  A  first-rate  cotton-mill  will, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  cost, 
abroad,  one-third  more  to  erect  than  it  will  here ; 
and  the  best  mules  I  ever  saw  abroad,  will  spin 
the  same  quality  of  produce  at  ten  per  cent, 
dearer  than  ours ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  can- 
not forget  that,  five  years  ago,  when  our  machin- 
ery and  mills  and  their  produce  were  certainly 
but  very  little  inferior  to  what  they  are  now, 
foreign  mills  cost,  not  one-third,  but  one-half 
more  to  erect ;  that  their  machinery  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  what  it  now  is ;  and  that,  of 
the  same  quality,  their  cotton  twist  was  not  ten, 
hut,  at  the  very  least,  thirty  per  cent,  dearer  than 
ours.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
the  improvements  in  the  industry,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  the  natural  produce  of  foreign  countries, 
are  disadvantageous  to  our  own.  Far  from  it. 
We  have  the  same  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  trade  as  a  shop- 
keeper has  in  the  wealth  of  his  customers.  The 
evil  consists,  not  in  the  developement  of  other 
nations'  natural  powers  of  production,  but  in  the 
prohibitions  wherewith  we  discourage  those  na- 
tural  powers,  and  force  their  industry  into  chan* 
nels  in  which  they  have  a  less  capacity  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  are  constrained  to  compete  with 
us  instead  of  ministering  to  our  mutual  pro- 
gresSy  by  the  free  interchange  of  what  each 
ean  easiest  produce  and  best  spare.  As  it  is, 
we  have  been  the  pioneen  of  their  progresa : 


they  have  no  mysteriea  to  unravel:  no  new  dis- 
coveries  to  make  ;  no  impediments  to  perfection, 
of  whioh  they  as  yet  know  not  the  remedies  : 
they  know  them  all ;  and  all  they  want  is  prac- 
tice in  the  application,  which  they  are  fast 
acquiring ;  and  capital,  which  their  progrss  is 
itself  creating.  It  may  be  asked.  Can  we  not 
outrun  them  in  the  mce?  The  answer  is, 
The  landed  interest  forbids  it.  They  are, 
year  by  year,  coming  up  with  us;  and,  year 
by  year,  driving  us  out  of  all  markets  near  enough 
to  them,  and  distant  enough  from  us,  to  be  sap- 
plied  with  less  cost  of  carriage ;  for  so  small  if 
the  difference  of  prices,  that  even  the  cost  of 
carriage  turns  the  seals  against  us.  It  is  verj 
natural  that  the  growth  of  population  and  of 
civilisation,  and  the  additional  wants,  as  well  u 
means  of  gratifying  them,  which  these  call  forth, 
should  create  a  general  and  marked  progress  ia 
the  arts  of  production ;  but,  seeing  the  immense 
increase  of  population  in  this  country  over 
every  other  in  Europe,  It  is  a  demonatrmble  htt^ 
that,  although  productive  powers  may  be  ineress- 
ing  here,  they  are  increasing  in  a  less  propor> 
tion  to  the  giowth  of  numbers  than  among  the 
competing  nations  of  the  Continent.  I  hare 
taken  cotten  twist  as  an  instance,  because,  in  thii 
country  to  which  I  more  particularly  allnde,  it 
is  a  more  signal  instance  of  the  growth  of  fo. 
reign  productions  than  any  other,  owing  to  iht 
inadaptibility  of  the  soil  and  position  to  their  perfee- 
tion.  In  silks,  linens,  or  watches,  the  same  pro. 
gross  is,  liowever,  alike  remarkable.  I  mail 
not,  however,  forget  one  powerful  element  to  the 
success,  not  only  of  cotton,  but  of  all  other 
power  machinery  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol, 
namely,  waterfalls.  I  have  seen  a  small  stream, 
having  a  fall,  perhaps  of  SOO  or  400  leet,  from 
the  precipice  of  a  mountain,  immediately  behind 
a  mill  of  fifty  or  seventy  horso  power,  and  never 
failing.  This,  certainly,  gives  a  great  advants^e 
to  the  industrial  progress  of  Switaeriand  ;  and  to 
rapid  are  the  falls,  that  the  streams  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  known  to  freeie. 

In  weaving,  whether  silks,  linens,  or  ainsliaf, 
Switaeriand  liaa,  for  some  time,  attained  very 
considerable  eminenoe.  The  mode  of  carryiiy 
on  this  important  branch  of  her  IndnsIrT,  fensi 
a  very  important  feature,  not  only  of  her  indattry, 
hut  of  the  domestic  and  soeial  economy  of  the 
Swiss  people*  I  allude  to  their  constant  iflte^ 
mixture  of  agricultural  pursuits  with  weaviaf. 
Although  we  have  no  returns  (neither  do  there 
exist  any  official  data)  of  the  amount  of  th« 
produce  of  Swiss  looms,  it  is  known  to  be  verr 
considerable ;  for  their  muslins  and  eoiton  goods, 
of  all  descriptions,  find  their  way  to  most  of  the 
European,  and  even  to  the  Braailiaa  aaarktti; 
And  yet,  considerable  aa  are  these  prodaetioes, 
there  ecarcely  exist  any  regular  woavon  by  pro- 
fession  in  Switzerland.  All  hlend  agrieaitars 
with  weaving.  There  are  not  many  large  estates : 
the  land  ia  suh-divided,  by  the  laws  regolattng 
the  descent  of  property,  into  very  small  peseio 
sions.  The  consequence  is,  that  almost  every 
head  of  a  family  is  the  owner  of  a  small  piece 
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of  land^  geoerally  putarage,  whiefa  there  exUtt 
e  strong  desire  to  poeeeM.  When  a  man  mar* 
ries,  and  has  not  the  means  to  huy  land  on  his 
ovrn  resonrces,  if  he  have  a  deoent  character,  he 
is  at  once  enabled  to  purchase  a  mortgage,  (as  I 
stated  before,)  a  system  universally  practised,  and 
found  to  answer  well.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  much 
facility  for  acquiring  land  in  this  way,  that  a 
family  without  any  incurs  some  degree  of  stigma 
from  the  fact. 

As  the  land  belonging  to  the  peasantry  in  the 
northern  cantons  (where^  indeed,  almost  the 
only  extent  of  cultivated  land  is  situated)  mostly 
consists  of  pasture^  only  a  portion  of  the  time  of 
a  family  and  their  servants  is  occupied  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  the  tendance  of  the  flocks ; 
the  rest  is  almost  invariably  devoted  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  weaving,  whether  of  muslins,  silks, 
or  damasks :  the  consequence  is,  first,  as  regards 
economy,  that  they  are  enabled  to  work  ex. 
tremely  cheap ;  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much  so, 
as  the  miserable  class  who  drag  out  a  life  of 
slow  death,  by  exdusively  following  the  calling 
of  weavers  in  this  country.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that,  by  this  intermixture  of  two  species 
of  employment,  an  inferior  degree  of  proficiency 
must  be  attained  than  by  an  adherence  to  a 
single  occupation.  I  am  convinced  that  this  ge- 
neral principle  does  not  apply  to  the  artisan 
peasantry  of  Switierland.  Skill  in  weaving  does 
not  depend  nearly  so  much  on  undeviating  prac- 
tice in  the  art,  as  on  certain  mental  and  bodily 
qualifications.  Among  the  latter  are  health  and 
cheerfulness;  and  to  this  nothing  can  more 
powerfully  contribute  than  the  intermixture  of 
out-door  and  in-door  work.  The  English  or 
Scottish  handloom  weaver,  confined,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  to  the  monotonous  and  deaden- 
ing labour  of  the  loom,  and  eternally  cooped  up 
in  the  same  damp  room,  without  variety  or  in- 
termission, loses  the  elasticity  of  spirit  and 
healthfolness  of  mind  so  essential  to  dexterity, 
even  in  a  manual  art ;  whilst  the  SwIm  artisan, 
whose  body  and  mind  are  alike  invigorated  by 
the  variety  of  a  healthful  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  returns  with  far  more  mental  aptitude,  as 
well  as  bodily  vigour,  to  the  sedentary  handi- 
craft of  the  loom.  The  personal  appearance  of 
the  weaver  of  Lancashire  and  the  weaver  of  St 
Oall^  forms  the  strongest  conceivable  contrast ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  haggard, 
wan,  and  deathlike  features  of  the  former,  and 
then  turn  to  the  robust  frame  and  happy  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter,  without  perceiving  at  once 
the  practical  effects  of  the  two  systems,  without 
the  aid  of  political  economy  to  decide  their  re- 
lative merits :  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  Swiss 
wearer,  setting  eon  aimore  to  his  work,  will  ao- 
complish  more  in  a  given  number  of  days,  inter- 
mixed with  out-door  labour,  than  will  an  Eng- 
lish weaver,  by  confining  himself  exclusively  to 
the  loom. 

The  factory  labourers  In  Switserland  are  less 
healthy  and  happy  than  the  artisan  peasants ; 
but,  owing  to  causes  on  which  I  shall  presently 
tonch,  they  are  much  more  so,  generally  speak- 


ing,  than  in  this  country :  I  say  genBralip  ipeak'^ 
infff  because  I  have  invariably  found  that  the 
unhealthiness  and  relaxed  frames  of  our  factory 
work-people  depend  less  on  the  necessary  con- 
finement, and  the  character  of  their  occupation, 
than  on  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  moral 
habits ;  and  I  may  cite,  among  several  instances 
where  these  essential  points  have  been  attended 
to,  the  factory  of  Mr  Edmund  Ashworth  of  Eger- 
ton,  near  Bolton,  one  of  the  very  largest  cotton- 
spinners  in  England.  I  have  stood  and  watched 
the  whole  body  of  his  work-people  leaving  his 
enormous  factory;  and  so  healthy  was  their 
appearance,  that  a  person  accustomed  to  visit 
factories  would  imagine  that  every  one  of  these 
work-people  were  new  hands  just  caught  fresh 
from  the  country,  and  turned  for  the  first  time 
into  the  mill.  The  factory  is  well  and  thoroughly 
ventilated ;  and,  besides,  if  1  mistake  not,  the 
village  of  Egerton  belongs  to  the  Messrs  A., 
and  they  will  not  tolerate  gin-shops.  The  ut- 
most attention  is  paid  to  the  morals,  as  well  as 
the  minds  and  bodies,  of  the  people ;  and,  as 
in  Switzerland,  where  similar  care  is  generally 
taken,  labourers  are  looked  upon  and  treated  by 
their  employers  as  fellow-beings,  in  whose  happi- 
ness they  have  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  pecuniary 
interest;  and  not,  as  in  too  many  cases  here, 
like  mere  machines,  from  whose  sinews  and 
muscles  the  utmost  possible  exertion  is  to  be 
wrenched  as  long  as  they  last. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  regard  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  population  of  the  northern 
and  German  cantons,  or  the  somewhat  in- 
ferior condition  of  those  in  the  Italian  and 
French,  or  southern  cantons :  both  are  superior 
to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  here, 
as  regards  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical 
well-being. 

The  beauty  of  the  pastoral  and  simple  life, 
especially  of  the  northern  peasantry,  almost  sur- 
passes description.  You  may  travel,  for  days 
together,  without  seeing  a  single  cottage  with, 
out  its  full  store  of  comforts ;  the  abundance  of 
the  meals,  and  the  activity  and  healthiness  of  the 
inmates  giving  plenary  evidence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  m$ani,  however  low  the  nominal 
amount  of  their  wages. 

In  a  country  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
has  scarcely  any  of  the  natural  elements  of  pro- 
sperity, this  fiourishing  condition  of  the  people 
affords  a  problem  which  it  is  essentially  useful  to 
solve.  I  attribute  it,  first  and  foremost,  to  the 
high  moral  and  mental  cultivation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  their  well-informed  and  highly^eduoated 
minds ;  and  to  those  restraints  over  the  passions 
and  vices  which  a  thorough  religious  training  can 
alone  permanently  secure.  The  religion  of  the 
Swiss  people,  especially  in  the  Protestant  can- 
tons, is  not  a  mere  Sunday  garb  of  formal  ob- 
eervance ;  not  a  cold  assent  to  the  lip  service  of  a 
professed  creed ;  but  a  living  principle  of  action, 
inherited  from  the  very  sources  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  when  Protestantism  sprung  from  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Europe^  and  where  it  has  sinee 

dwelt  in  its  stem  and  simple  spirit;  handed  down, 
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from  generation  to  generation,  in  that  unalloyed 
pority  which  first  vindicated  its  authority^  and 
which  has  imparted  the  impress  of  its  character 
to  the  disciples  of  Calvin. 

They  who  question  the  influence  of  moral  ha- 
bits on  the  industrial  progress  and  physical  pro- 
sperity of  a  nation,  have  yet  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  political  economy.  There  are,  un- 
questionably, some  occupations  which  can  be  per- 
formed without  much  difference  as  to  the  moral 
habits  of  the  workman :  but  there  are  a  great 
majority  which  cannot.  Take,  for  instance,  watch- 
making. The  delicate  hand  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  finer  wheels,  can  alone  be  found 
among  men  of  moral  habits.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  almost  certain  connexion 
between  high  wages  and  drunkenness,  where 
education  and  religion  do  not  act  as  a  restraint^ 
there  is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining 
anything  like  a  due  supply  of  workmen  for  this 
manufacture  in  England  ;  and  those  who  are 
fitted  for  it  consequently  charge  a  high  price  for 
their  labour ;  and,  though  our  watches  are  of 
very  superior  quality,  yet  the  trade  is,  from  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated,  almost  a  monopoly ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  very  far  from  being  the  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  amount  and  value  of  our 
productions  which  it  otherwise  would,  were  the 
manufacture  not  limited  by  the  fewness  of  com- 
petent workmen.  Now,  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
contrary,  watches  form  a  most  material  element 
of  national  wealth.  They  are  made  by  the 
peasants  in  the  western  cantons,  and  even  in  the 
mountainous  districts  ;  and  Dr  Bowring,  whose 
intelligent  and  acute  investigation  was  espe- 
cially directed  to  this  branch  of  Swiss  trade, 
reports  that  it  is  making  rapid  increase,  and  that 
it  is  pursued  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  workmen 
of  several  districts  he  names,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  pursuit.  Now  Switzer- 
land has  no  one  single  advantage  over  England, 
in  the  materiel  of  this  manufacture.  Her  at- 
mosphere is  less  well  suited  to  it,  owing  to  its 
sudden  vicissitudes  ;  and  as  regards  both  brass 
and  steel,  they  are  better  here  than  there ;  and 
so,  decidedly,  is  the  inventive  talent  of  the  art. 
What,  therefore,  is  there  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference, if  we  trace  it  not  to  the  superior  moral 
and  mental  qualities  of  the  Swiss  workmen,  which 
impart  an  aptitude  to  them  for  the  manufacture 
of  that  delicate  machinery,  which,  of  all  others, 
requires  a  cool  temperament  and  a  steady  hand. 
Again,  as  regards  muslins,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  value  of  muslins,  as,  indeed,  of  all  the 
finer  tissues,  depends  greatly  on  the  evenness  of 
the  weft,  and  on  the  number  of  shots,  or  cross 
threads,  bearing  throughout  the  same  proportion 
to  the  warps  or  longitudinal  threads.  Now,  in 
mulls,  jaconets,  &c.,  the  proportion  of  shots  to 
warps  in  a  given  space  is,  for  instance,  fifteen 
shots  to  every  twelve  or  thirteen  warps,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  book  muslins,  the  shots  and 
warps  are  equal ;  so  that,  if  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  the  web  ought  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  perfect  squares.  The  warps  are  passed 
through  the  teeth  of  a  reed-^an  instrument  like 


a  long  small-tooth  comb ;  and  are  therefore,  fixed 
at  their  proper  distances :  but  there  it  nothiog 
but  the  dexterity  of  the  weaver  to  cause  the 
shots  to  be  placed  at  even  distances  aeross  the 
warps :  this  is  effected  after  they  have  been  shot 
under  every  alternate  warp,  and  offer  the  otkert, 
by  a  blow  with  the  lay  ;  which  is  an  instra. 
ment  with  a  row  of  wires  passing  through  the 
warps,  and  which  plays  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  with  which  the  weaver  strikes  the  shot  home, 
nearly  up  to  the  last  shot.  Now  on  the  eqaality 
of  the  force  applied  does  the  evenness  of  distaoce 
between  the  shots  and  the  beauty  of  the  web  de- 
pend. But  this  is  doubly  necessary  in  book 
muslins,  where  the  exact  square  has  to  be  obterred 
each  time ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  Swiss  and 
Scotch  book  muslins  are  remarkable  for  their 
peculiar  superiority  in  this  respect,  and  aleo  for 
the  rareness  of  mended  threads,  which,  when  the 
shuttle  is  not  evenly  thrown,  frequently  occnr, 
and  are  also  a  cause  of  great  blemirii  to  the  d&Ui. 
Again,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  su- 
periority of  these  nations  in  the  fabric  of  bovk 
muslins  to  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  the 
people  of  both  in  the  acquirements,  moral  and 
mental,  which  preserve  the  equanimity  of  the 
mind  and  the  steadiness  of  the  hand.  Instance 
might  be  multiplied  upon  instance,  to  prove  the 
direct  and  inseparable  effect  of  morals  and  mind 
on  the  skill  of  handicrafts^  and  hence  on  the 
positive  wealth  of  a  country. 

There  is,  however^  another  powerful  element 
of  national  wealth,   in  which  the  Swiss  people, 
owing  entirely  to  their  shrewd  perception  and 
intelligence,  have  had  the  good  sense  to  supply 
their  deficiency  in  the  territorial  sources   of 
production.     I  allude  to  her  perfect  absence  oC 
customs,  and  to  those  barriers  on  exchange  which 
are  so  facetiously  termed  protection  to  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  she  exchanges  what  she  can 
best  produce  and  spare  with  what  other  nations 
of  different  capacities  can  bpst  produce  and  spare. 
The  result  is,  that  industry  and  talent  seek  the 
channels  in  which  they  have  the  best  means  of 
success,  and  in  which  they  can  realize  the  largest 
amount  of  any  given  commodity;  and  which, 
having  an  exchangeable   value,   will  realise  a 
lai^ger  amount  of  any  other  commodity,  by  barter, 
than  could  have  been  produced  at  home,  with 
less  capacity  for  its  production.     This  is  the 
theory  of  free  trade ;  and  for  its  fruits^  where  it 
is  alone  in  practice,  we  may  well  point  to  the 
prosperity  of  Switzerland.    Not  a  single  country 
in  return  reciprocates  her  freedom  of  customs— 
not  one  admits  her  goods  free  of  duty.    Bat  what 
is  that  to  her  ?     Does  it  prevent  her  from  bny« 
ing  what  she  will  from  whom  she  will,  and  en- 
joying what  she  buys  at  its  cost  price,  withont 
enhancing  it   by   a   duty   protecting  a  trade 
which  can't  mske  what  people  will  williJiflf 
buy  at  the  expense  of  those  who  can  ?     And  if 
foreign  countries,  which    must   eventually  he 
paid  in  Swiss  goods,  choose  to  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  own  merchants  realizing  their 
money  and  getting  paid,  what  is  that  toSwitser- 
land  ?    She  gains  the  difiierencd  in  talue  sni 
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actual  wea]tb>  between  what  she  can  make  well 
and  what  she  could  make  ill.  Having  a  greater 
capacity  for  making  watches  than  for  growing 
corn,  she  has  the  sense  to  see  that  she  can  with 
less  cost  make  the  number  of  watches  which  will 
exchange  for  fifty  quarters  of  wheat,  than  she 
could,  by  forcing  bad  soils,  grow  the  wheat  herself. 
She  perceives  that,  in  the  one  case,  she  can,  by 
means  of  watchmaking,  procure  the  fifty  quarters 
of  wheat  with  twenty  day's  labour,  whilst  to 
grow  the  wheat,  would  cost  her,  say,  twenty-five 
days'  labour.  She  therefore  produces  watches 
instead  of  wheat,  and  pockets  the  difference ! 
1  he  Swiss  people  believe  that  if  a  trade  cannot 
support  itself,  that  is  a  sufficient  reason,  not  why 
the  trade  should  be  protected,  but  why  it  should 
be  abandoned  ;  the  fact  that  a  trade  wants  pro- 
tection, being  the  best  possible  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  protected.  It  is  not  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people,  so  well  as  other  trades, 
which  do  not  want  protection  ;  and  if  it  be  not 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  country  or  the 
people,  it  will  manifestly  yield  a  less  quota  to 
the  general  fund  of  produce  which  constitutes 
national  wealth.  These  principles  may  be  erro- 
neouR :  but  if  they  be,  it  has  first  to  be  shewn  how 
it  happens  that  Switzerland,  which  alone  prac- 
tises them,  enjoys  eminent  prosperity,  where  all 
physical  circumstances  seem  calculated  to  pro- 
duce peculiar  poverty.  Her  soil  even  refuses  to 
furnish,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  chief  productions  in  which  she 
exceb ;  she  is  begirt  by  a  frontier  bristling  with 
foreign  custom-houses,  while  she  dispenses  wholly 
with  them  herself:  and  yet  are  her  people  blessed 
with  abundance,  eminent  for  social  and  mental 
cultivation,  famed  for  artistical  skill,  and  send- 
ing the  products  of  their  industry  to  the  most 
distant  markets  of  the  world. 

On  this  point,  juster  views  and  a  more  en- 
lightened policy  are  fast  gaining  ground.  Men 
are  beginning  to  find  that  the  interests  of  nations 
are  common,  and  that  it  is  not  by  selfish  endea- 
vours to  improve  our  own  interest,  or  by  injuring 
another  nation's,  that  we  can  permanently  flou- 
rish. The  prosperity  of  empires  is  coincident 
with  concord,  and  coextensive  with  the  sphere  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  assistance.  In  freeing 
trade  from  its  fetters,  the  advantage  to  other 
countries  is  conferred  through  the  advantage  to 
ourselves.  It  is  a  self-benefiting  philanthropy. 
By  remitting  duties  which  impoverish  us,  we  com- 
pel the  countries  which  supply  our  consequently 
increased  demand  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 


obstruct  their  reception  of  our  goods  in  return, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  repaid.  If  there 
be  one  fallacy  at  once  more  groundless  and  more 
prevalent  than  another,  it  is  the  reciprocity  plea 
for  continuing  protecting  (impoverishing)  duties 
— a  plea  clearly  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
wo  are  enriched  by  the  wealth  which  leaves  us, 
and  of  which  we  are  primarily  bound  to  facilitate 
the  reception  abroad,  by  getting  foreigners  to 
alter  their  tariffs,  instead  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
what  we  receive  that  alone  concerns  us,  and 
which  we  ought  primarily  to  set  about  increasing. 
An  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  error  has 
been  recently  exhibited  by  the  anxious  efforts  we 
have  made  to  induce  France  to  make  several 
petty  reductions  in  her  ridiculous  tariff,  as  if 
that  were  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
benefit  to  ourselves  of  reductions  in  our  own. 
That  interchange  should  be  as  easy  as  possible  on 
both  sides  is  indeed  desirable  ;  but  if  France  be 
reluctant,  there  is  no  way  half  so  sure  of  obtain- 
ing the  removal  of  her  fiscal  obstructions,  as 
that  of  abolishing  our  own. 

Monsieur  Delesalle— one  of  the  most  acute- 
minded  of  the  Industrialists  of  the  Continent— 
in  the  course  of  a  long  discussion  I  held  with 
him  on  free  trade,  said,  that,  though  he  admitted 
the  theory,  he  did  not  see  what  a  country  could 
do  under  an  entirely  free-trnde  system,  which 
had  no  superiority  of  any  sort  in  any  productive 
art.  I  admitted  that  such  a  country  must  neces- 
sarily be  poor ;  but  the  question  is,  how  would 
it  mend  matters  by  protecting  duties,  which 
compel  its  people  to  buy  dear  what  they  might 
otherwise  buy  cheaper  ?  A  country,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  bestow  more  cost  and  la- 
bour in  raising  the  exchangeable  value  of  its 
productions  than  any  other ;  but  this  leaves  the 
question  as  it  was,  whether  those  productions 
shall  be  exchanged  to  the  best  or  to  the  worst 
advantage ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
powers  of  the  country,  be  they  great  or  small, 
shall  be  applied  to  that  in  which  their  capacities 
are  the  largest,  or  not. 

I  am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who 
despond  at  our  present  commercial  posture.  I 
believe  that  the  energies  of  England  are  sound 
and  her  powers  unimpaired ;  but,  sure  am  I,  that 
if  she  is  to  maintain  her  proud  position  in  the 
front  of  national  progress,  it  must  be  by  dispel- 
ling  selfishness  from  her  policy  as  a  state,  and 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  the  people :  it  must 
be  by  rendering  trade  free  and  education  uni- 
versal. 


SONNET. 


BY  MAJOR  CALDBR  CAMPBELL. 


Ova  minds  produce  the  Upas  tree  that  kills 
The  doves  which  seek  its  shade  !  One  thought  of  sin 
Is  u  a  seed  whence,  sprouting  forth,  begin 

Fool  plants  that  grow  a  wilderness  which  fills 

The  air  with  desolation.     Hatred's  chills 
Creep  coldly  oVr  the  lakes  of  Lore,  that  win 

IVlr  wares  from  springs  of  rank  volttptuonsnesi  t 


And  pride,  that  knows  no  touch  of  tendemesf, 
Fawns  at  the  foot  of  gilded  wealth.     Within 

The  hrooding  breast  let  not  the  seed  of  ill, 
Sown  recklessly  in  passion^s  mad  excess, 
Thus  germinate,  to  slay  all  goodly  things 
That  fain  would  seek,  with  bright  unsullied  wings, 

What  teem  to  shelter  wW^  i\  niean$  to  kill  I 
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'*  loh  war  ein  IVeler  JScer  in  Llitiow't  wilder  tohaar 
Und  auch  ein  aitteiMhlSger^mein  sohwertliod  Uang  ao  klar ; 
Nun  reiton  die  Genoasen  allein  aof  ihrer  Falirt 
Da  icli  vom  Ross  gesoliosaeni  und  liier  bcgraben  ward." 

RUBCKSRT. 

**  A  long  for  the  de«th  of  the  bxsve ; 

A  song  of  pride ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  heroes  gravei 

With  the  flword  hit  bride  r* 

Fbucza  Hbm  AKt. 


OixR  gallant  •eptagfoarian  soldier-Burtoh^  Mar- 
shal Bliicher,  whose  '^  helmet  pressed  hoariiiess«" 
sleeps  now  on  the  roadside  between  Breslaw  and 
Sohweidnitz,  tented  by  the  blue  heavens  and  three 
solitary  lime-trees.  Beneath  an  oak  at  Wobbelini 
(a  mile  from  Ludwigslust  in  Mecklenburg,)  sleeps 
another  hero  of  that  heroic  war ;  and  the  lyre 
and  sword  upon  his  tomb,  symbols  of  Tyrtean 
glory,  teach  the  passing  traveller  that  here  is  the 
grave  of  Theodore  Korner. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  say  again  what  has  been  ssid  about  this  gal- 
lant poet.soldier  a  hundred  times.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  wordi.  With  him  every  word  was 
either  the  prophet,  or  the  accompaniment,  or 
the  memory,  of  a  deed ;  and  such  words  only  have 
truth,  and  with  truth  immortality,  in  them.  But 
ve  cannot,  in  justice  to  those  who  have  honoured 
our  Burschen  melodies  with  their  patronage,  ex- 
clude Korner  altogether  from  the  fellowship  of 
that  noble  company  of  patriotic  singers,  where, 
properly,  he  stands  as  a  Coryphaeus.  The  Bur- 
schen are  no  exclusives ;  the  greater  number  of 
their  songs,  and  much  of  the  music,  indeed, 
is  composed  by  themselves ;  but  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Uhland,  frequently  lend  words  to  their  in- 
spiration ;  much  more  Korner,  who  had  scarcely 
dropt  his  <'  mossy  honours"*  when  he  died,  and 
was,  when  at  Leipzic,  honoured  with  the  esteem 
of  the  Burschen,  and  the  oblique  frowns  of  cer- 
tain university  authorities.  A  ''Rennomist,*'  or 
genuine  academical  swashbuckler,  his  biographer 
piously  informs  us,  he  was  not ;  but  he  was  "  ein 
tuechtiger  kamerad,'*  '^  ein  erxfidekr  keri,"  and 
<'  kein  camel ;"  a  substantial  hearty  fellow,  as  we 
say  in  English,  and  no  methodist. 

Those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  about 
Korner,  personally  and  poetically,  can  complain 
of  no  lack  of  English  aids.  Mr  Richardson,  Mr 
Chorley,'and  Tail's  Magazine,  (first  series,  I.,  732, 
and  second  series,  I.,  701,)  will  gratify  the  most 
comprehensive  curiosity.  All  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is,  to  connect  Korner  with  the  general 
history  of  the  Liberation  War,  given  in  our  last 
number,  and  enable  the  lover  of  music  to  sing, 
with  understanding,  the  celebrated  '^  black 
troopers'  chase,"  which  appears  first  (No.  X.)  in 
our  present  selection.    We  shall  thus  have  given 


*  The  BtudenU  call  a  BurKh  in  his  last  feision,  **  ein 
bemoQsles  HmupV*-^^  moMy  head. 


our  readers  as'oompleta  a  hiatorioo-lyiieil  sketch 
of  the  famous  Liberation  War  as  our  periodical 
limits  will  admit.  For  something  more  detailed 
we  think  we  may  refer  our  readers,  with  ood« 
fidcnce,  to  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr  Alison's 
•'History  of  Europe." 

The  army  of  the  Allies,  in  1813,  the  reader  will 
recollect^  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  annistiee, 
( 1 7th  August,)  ad  vancedsgainst  Napoleonin  three 
directions :  Schwartsenberg,  with  the  Kings  and 
Emperors, from  Bohemia;  Bliioher from  Silesia; 
and  Bernadotte  from  Berlin.  Covering  Bema- 
dotte's  extreme  rights  over  against  Holstein, 
stood  a  corps  of  some  99,000  or  85,000  men,  under  a 
commander,  whose  full  name,  according  to  the 
self-comprehending  German  fashion,  is  written 
''  The  Russian-Great-Britannical-Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral-Von-Wallmoden^Gimborn,"  Faelng  Wali- 
modeni  on  the  French  side>  stood  Davoust*  leagued 
with  the  Danes;  his  headquarters  Hamburgh. 
A  line  drawn  due  south  from  Lubeok  on  the  Bal- 
tic to  Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe,  in  its  sovthem 
half  almost  identical  with  the  course  of  the  river 
Stecknitz,  marks,  nicely  enough  .the  position  of 
the  two  corps,  the  one  eastward  and  the  other 
westward,  at  the  recommencement  of  the  war. 
The  advantage,  in  respect  of  number  and  orgsn- 
ization,  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  French ; 
and,  80  far  as  generalship  was  concerned,  the 
young  glowing  heart  of  Korner,  who  served 
here«  might  beat  with  no  ignoble  expeetation  of 
fronting  in  fight  the  stern  and  taciturn  tyrant  of 
Hamburgh,  whose  eyeslooked  mill-stones,  (ss8hel- 
ley  says  that  Lord  Eldon  wept  them,)  and  tearing 
the  bloody  laurels  from  the  brow  of  the  hero  of 
Auerstadt,  Eckmuhl,  and  Wagram.  But  Davoaat, 
whose  hat  had  been  struck  off,  and  hie  coat 
literally  riddled  with  ball,  at  Auerstadt,  seemed, 
on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Steoknita,  to  have 
sunk  into  a  total  dullard ness  and  stagnation  of 
soul.  His  obstinacy,  indeed,  for  which  he  was 
so  famous,  did  not  desert  him ;  but  its  virtue, 
whioh  the  poor  Hamburgers  had  so  often  felt  to  be 
positive,  was  here  merely  ne^^ative;  he  seemed 
obstinate  only  not  to  fight.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  French- 
man's backwardness  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  had  certainly  no  commands  from  Napoleon  to 
that  effect.  An  intercepted  letter,  on  the  con. 
trary,  shews  that  the  Emperor  wished  him  to 
assume  boldly  the  offensive^   and  push  on  to 
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Berlin,*    Why,  indeed,  BHoiild  he  hare  delayed  ? 
— ^there  was  every  reason  for  expedition.    A 
single  well-fought  battle  might  have  cleared  the 
north  of  Germany  of  insurgents,  hemmed  ih  the 
rear  of  the  Swedes,  lent  a  right  arm  of  strength 
to  Ondinot  at  Grossbeeren  and  to  Key  at  Den- 
newita,  and  driven  the  timid  Crown* Ftince  into 
Stralaund,  there  to  look  through  the  spy-glasa  of 
diplomatio  possibilities  anxiously  towards  Chris-* 
liana  and  the  Dodrefield  mountains.    Mr  Alison, 
in  his  history  of    the  campaign  of  Wagram, 
'  says,  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  John,  from  Pres- 
burg>  three  hourssooner,  would  have  saved  Austria, 
mused  Germany,  and  anticipated  Leipzic  by  four 
years.  We  believe  thi»-^of  such  consequence  is  des- 
patch in  business ;  and  we  say,  in  like  manner, 
that  if  Marshal  Davoust,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1813,  with  his  30,000  French  and  10,000  Danes, 
instead  of  hiding  himself,  like  a  liermit,t  amid  the 
lakes,  and  marshes,  and  woods  of  Mecklenburg, 
had  come  out  boldly  as  Germans  were  accustomed 
to  see  Frenchmen  come,  and  struck  home  sternly 
as  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  strike,  Grossbeeren  and   Dennewits 
might  have  been  converted  into  the  preludes  of 
some  French  Leipzic,  and  Marshal  Ney  made 
King  of  Berlin  before  the  Bourbon  saw  Paris. 
But  it  is  merely  a  might,  a  possibility,  of  course ; 
and,  at  best,  a  matter  of  delay.    For  the  soul  of 
the  German  people  was  up ;  and,  while  Austria 
and  Prussia  held  together,  the  show  of  French 
supremacy  in  Germany,  for  a  few  years  longer, 
could  only  have  been  the  pledge  of  a  more  ter- 
rible prostration. 

As  it  was,  however,  Marshal  Davoust  did  not 
advance  ;  and  the  coosequence  was,  that  he,  in 
Silesia,  who  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
advance.  Marshal  Forwards,  was  allowed  to 
give  a  decided  character  to  the  whole  war.  After 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Katzbach,  the  French 
were  forced  to  act  throughout  on  the  defensive. 
At  Leipzic,  the  concentrated  Allies  girded  them 
round  with  inevitable  destruction ;  and  Davoust 
stood  cooped  in  at  Hamburgh,  as  useless,  if  not 
altogether  as  inglorious,  as  General  Mack  (in 
1805)  at  Ulm. 

'  Of  Wallmoden's  corps  and  Liitzow's  black 
troopers,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  component 
parts,  we  tranalate  the  following  account  from 
the  German  historian  :-^ 

"  The  corps  was  eomposed,  indeed,  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements ;  but  the  majority  were 
men  of  education  and  high  respectability.  The 
English,  the   Hanoverians,  the  Russo-German 


*  Je  lappote  qui  sujoard^hai  (17th  Au^gt)  on  diimsin 
▼Das  avrtc  atiaqnd  oe  qui  eit  devsnt  Tons :  ai  i>tineini 
ymu  ttt  inferifur  ea  fores  ae  vout  UiMcs  paa  masquer 
par  an  pttit  nombra  at  par  una  Canaille,  telle  que  leg 
Anteates,  la  le^oD,  (our  German  legiop,}  et  Ice  trouppea 
de  Wallraoden.  II  n*  y  a  de  bonnee  tronppeg  contre 
Toue  qua  lee  Swedes,  et  a  pea  pree  le  quart  de  ce  qui  a 
Billow,  qui  set  trouppe  de  lif  ne.**  NAPOLBOK._il«Mn- 
ish*9  Hiatmy  tf  the  King**  German  Legien^  toI.  ii.,  p. 
183. 

i"  Hermite  de  Itatzebourg  wae  the  nick-name  be  got 
at  this  period.-HS'«0  Von  Ente*9  Denkwuerdigkeiien,  voL 
iU.,  p.  462. 


Legion,  the  Meeklenburgers,  Desaauare,  and 
Hanseatists,  were  mostly  all  volunteers;  and  many 
of  them  had  drawn  the  sword  for  Germany  and 
Europe  at  their  own  cost.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  regiment  of  Cossacks  commanded  by  the 
famoos  General  Tettenborn.  The  Gossaok,  in* 
deed,  is  never  a  soldier  on  compulsion.  All 
these  troops  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
courage  and  determination  that  might  well  com* 
pensate  for  lack  of  training  and  organization. 
The  great  aim  of  the  struggle  was  here,  if  any- 
where, recognised  in  all  its  importance ;  and  the 
event  shewed  how  much  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
in  a  truly  popular  war,  is  superior  to  the  me^ 
chanica  of  soldiership. 

**  These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
Latxow's  volunteer  corps.     The  Cossacks  called 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden  <  The  eye  of  the 
army'-^rather  a  satirical  sort  of  compliment, 
implying  that  the  merit  of  the  Swede  did  not  lie 
in  his  deede.    But  with  the  utmost  truth  may 
we  say,  that  In  Liitiow's  volunteer  corps  lived 
the  idea  of  the  war.    The  universal  enthuaiasm 
elevated  Itself  here  to  a  noble  self-oonsciousness. 
In  the  other  corps,  this  and  that  individnal 
might  attain  the  same  high  intellectual  position 
that  was  the  property  here  of  the  whole  body ; 
the  soldier  entered  with  full  sympathy  into  the 
dignity  each  man  of  his  personal  mission,  and 
fought  from  clear  conviction,  not  from  a  blind 
impulse.    Those  loose  and  roving  adventurers 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  always  mix  them- 
selves up  with  a  volunteer  corps,  were  kept  in 
check  here  by  the  number  of  high  and  noble 
spirits  with  whom   they  found  themselves  in 
dsily  communion.      Here,   whatsoever  glowed 
with  holy  revenge  against  the  recklessness  of*  a 
foreign  tyranny ;  whataoever,  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  had  manifested  itself  to  be  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  unyielding  animosity  to  Napoleon's 
despotism ;  whosoever  had  learnedi  under  long* 
conquering  banners,    to    curse   the  conquests 
and  to  despise  the  conqueror,  were  gathered  to- 
gether In  one  knot  of  many-coloured,  but  one- 
hearted,  fellowship.    These  men  were  all  pene- 
trated by  the  conviction  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  DO  power  merely  military,  no  cunning  of 
the  most  refined  despotism,  can,  in  the  long 
run,  triumph  over  native  freedom  of  thought 
and  tried  force  of  will.    These  men  looked  upon 
themselves  as  chosen  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
the  divine  Nemesis,  and  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  or  to  die.    These  men  were 
virtually    free,    while    Germany    yet    lay   in 
chains ;    and    for   them    the   name    of  '  Free 
Corps'  (Frei-Schaar)  had  a  deeper  significancy 
than  that  of  free  (volunteer)  soldiers.   Here  the 
deed  of  the   individual    was  heralded  by  the 
thought  that  measured  inwardly,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  perception  of  its  own  capability.    Here  the 
triumphant  spirit  of  patriotism  broke  forth  in 
song,  in  poetry,  which  is  the  outspread  wing  of 
enthusiasm.    The  prince,  the  philosopher,  the 
bard,  served  under  Liitzow^  as  volunteers,  in  the 
humblest   capacity.    The  Prince  of  Karolath, 
Steffens^  Jahn,   Theodore  Korner,  and  many 
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other  conieerated  aames^  belonged  to  this  noble 
body.  Nay,  even  females,  under  well-concealed 
disguises,  came  boldly  forward  to  share  with  this 
brave  band  all  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
sterner  sex.*  The  enemies  of  France,  from  Spain 
and  the  Tyrol,  joined  themselves  to  this  corps, 
trusting  to  find  here,  at  length,  that  revenge  of 
their  righteous  cause  which  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence had  hitherto  delayed.  Riedl  and  £nne- 
moser  commanded  a  body  of  Tyrolese  sharp- 
shooters ;  andj  among  them,  was  the  son  of  An- 
drew Hofer.  From  the  French  armies,  Dutch- 
men and  Saxons,  Westphalians  and  Altmarkers,+ 
rejoiced  to  belong  to  the  '  Black  Corps,'  fDie 
Schwarze  Schaar,)  as  these  troops,  from  their 
uniform,  were  familiarly  named.  In  the  whole 
body,  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  that,  on 
the  plea  of  personal  history  or  qualities,  might 
not  claim  peculiar  distinction.  And  so  free  were 
they  from  all  prejudices  of  class,  so  jealous  in  a 
high  self-respect,  that  no  person  was  admitted 
into  their  number  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon Jager.  Their  fame  has  remained.  Among 
the  printed  records  of  the  war,  a  separate  volume 
eternizes  the  exploits  of  a  small  body  of  not 
more  than  3,400  warriors.";^ 

So  much  for  one  division  of  Wallmoden's 
'''  Canaillb  ;"  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  in 
this  eulogy  lies  the  grand  secret  of  Marshal  Da- 
voust's  inactivity.  Far  from  it.  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  (^Denkwuerdigkeiten,  iii.,  401,)  tells  us,  that 
there  were  too  many  men  fit  to  be  officers  in  this 
corps ;  and  that,  with  a  less  proportion  of  princes, 
philosophers,  and  bards,  it  would  have  done 
more  notable  service.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
the  war  first  burst  out  in  Silesia,  Majer  von 
LMtzow  undertook  the  formation  of  this  corps, 
with  the  view  of  acting  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing French,  as  a  partisan  force,  and  rousing  the 
whole  population  of  Germany,  as  he  scoured 
along  victorious;  but  more  regular  and  local 
arrangements  having  been  afterwards  effected, 
Liitzow's  corps,  which  should  have  been  the  nu- 

*  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ProMian  heroinee  was 
Leonora  Prochatka,  dauRhter  of  a  music-master  iu  Pots- 
dam, who  seived  in  Liitzow^s  corps  disguised  as  a  young 
man,  under  the  name  of  Augustus  Rents.  Her  tali 
figure  and  noble  bearing  had  preserved  the  secret  of  her 
sex.  Her  obliging  manners,  modesty,  and  good  conduct, 
in  every  respect,  had  secured  her  the  friendship  of  her 
fellow  soldiers  and  the  esteem  of  her  superiors.  On  the 
day  of  the  16th  September,  in  the  affair  of  Gordewalde, 
■he  was  one  of  the  first  who  rushed  on  the  squares  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  struck  by  a  ball  on  the  left  thigh,  which 
laid  her  on  the  ground*  She  now  discovered  heiseU*  to 
the  officer  who  was  engaged  in  procuring  the  assistance 
of  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  declared  her  wound  danger- 
ous, on  which  she  entreated  him  to  leave  her  to  her  fate, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  those  for  whose  recovery  there 
was  rational  ground  of  hope.  She  was  carried  to  Dannen- 
berg,  where,  under  the  most  painful  agonies,  but  with 
the  most  perfect  composure  of  mind,  she  expired  on  the 
second  day.— £Ssff  BichieVy  L,  p.  477. 

f  The  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Mark,  or  westermost 
march  of  Brandenburg.  The  name  indicates  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sclavonic  and  German  races, 

X  Richter,  voL  i.,  p.  465.  The  title  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to  is  *'  Geschicbte  des  Liiftsowschen  Frei-corpi,'* 
Bsrlin,   1820.    Costs  thr«e  tblJUngi  in  Germany, 


cleus  of  a  great  division  of  the  Allies,  and  a  semi- 
nary, as  it  were,  of  young  officers,  lost  its  signi- 
ficancy  in  the  great  tactics  of  the  war — became 
a  little  finger  instead  of  a  right  arm ;  and,  de- 
spite of  the  inspiring  presence  of  Korner  and  the 
son  of  Andrew  Hofer,  might,  by  such  a  scienti6c 
mower-down  of  serried  thousands  as  Napoleon, 
not  improperly  be  termed  a  Canaille  ! 

The  thing  which  frightened  Davoust,  if  ve 
may  hazard  a  guess  on  the  matter,  was  the  Cos. 
sacks.  Tettenborn  was  a  man  with  moustachios 
more  fierce  than  Bliicher's^  and  studded  magni- 
ficently with  all  manner  of  Austrian  and  RusiiaB 
stars ;  a  man  also  who,  as  von  Ense  tells  us,  had 
been  honoured  (like  Madame  do  Stael)  with  the 
special  hate  of  Napoleon,  for  daring  to  appetf, 
in  a  polite  French  drawing-room,  with  these  same 

terrible  moustachios. ''  I  do  not  think,"  sap 

the  Emperor, "  that  these  moustachios  square  veQ 
with  this  court-dress,"  (which  the  Emperor  hid 
specially  ordered.)  '*  1  do  not  think,"  replied 
Tettenborn,  coolly,  '^  that  this  dress  squares  veil 

with  these  moustachios !" Sach  a  man,  nimbi/ 

strong,  and  adventurously  valiant,  had,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  drifted  from  Petersburg  to 
Wilna,  from  Wilna  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  tu 
Hamburgh,  like  a  succession  of  thunder.plamps; 
and  before  his  presence  and  his  fleet  swarms  of 
weather-beaten  Cossacks,  mounted  on  "tinygost- 
like  steeds,"  men  seemed  to  retreat  as  women  do 
from  rain  to  save  their  dresses.  Here  he  vu 
again,  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  with  the  gal- 
lant  Liitzowers  and  our  German  legion,  and  the 
other  motley  items  of  the  eanailie^now  standing  on 
the  east  side  of  tlie  Stecknitz  with  an  imperturb- 
able front,  which  made  Davoust  imagine  that  his 
hundreds  were  thousands;  and  now  wheeling,  God 
knows  whither,  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left,  intercepting  letters,*  stopping  suppliei, 
rifling  it  through  woods  and  thicket?,  gifttd 
apparently  with  ubiquity.  This  man,  we  imagine, 
robbed  Davoust  of  his  enterprise  and  Korner  of 
his  laurels.  It  is  a  sad  story.  Here  was  a 
Tyrtaeus,  as  noble  a  one  as  ancient  or  moders 
story  can  boast,  inspired  with  the  purest  poetry, 
striking  with  the  most  patriotic  sword— tfd 
there  was  literally  nothing  for  liim  to  do! 
Davoust,  checked  at  the  first  move,  ensconced 
himself  doggedly  on  the  banks  of  the  Batse- 
burger-See,  unreachable ;  and  when,  at  leogth, 
driven  out  of  that  position,  he  shut  himself  up  is 
Hamburgh.  Meanwhile  Korner  was  sent  out  to 
do  what  small  things  were  to  be  done,  in  the 
way  of  petty  annoyance.  He  came  upon  s  fe» 
waggons  one  morning,  laden  with  munition  sod 
provisions  for  the  enemy ;  the  waggon-men  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  spoil,  but  not  without  t 
price :  on  their  first  dispersion,  some  of  tbrti 
ran  into  a  wood  adjoining,  and  from  behind  the 
brushwood^  laid  the  impetuous-rushing  yo^of 
horseman  low,   with   a   rifle.    The   base  «k»^ 

*  Here,  perhaps,  more  immediately  tbe  cave  of  Ite- 
vouit's  inactivity  lay.  Napoleon  taya  that  he  wu  a 
Ifood  manhal,  but  not  of  the  beat,  Perhapi  he  amU 
only  act  well  at  Napoleon*B  arm.  Left  to  htw^  ^ 
became  i|Ddectded|  cautinoiy  laaptive^ 
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pierced  to  the  spine ;  and  a  few  hours  beheld  the 
noblest  warrior  of  the  Liberation  War  breath- 
less ;  lost  for  ever  to  German  patriotism  and  to 
European  literature^  in  a  manner  le  plus  hitB^ 
mcni  du  monde,  as  Napoleon  elegantly  said  of 
his  own  twia-favourite  Marshals,  Duroe  and 
Bessieres,  who  fell  awkwardly  in  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign.  Such  is  the  wicked  chance  of 
war  ! — of  modern  war,  at  least,  since  the  intro* 
duction  of  balls  and  gunpowder,  where  the  event 
of  the  contest  (so  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned) may  have  as  little  to  do  with  valour  as 
honour  has  with  the  issue  of  a  duel  in  high  life ; 
and  where  it  may  be  the  cruel  lot  of  a  whole 
line  of  Agamemnons  to  stand  stupidly  and  be 
shot  by  some  poltroon  of  a  Thersites,  from  behind 
a  bush.  Korner's  life  was  brief  and  glorious. 
That  he  fell  by  such  abase  death,  is  a  sad  damper 
to  the  romance  of  modern  soldiership.  It  Is 
truly  one  of  the  most  melancholy  histories  that 
military  biography  records. 

We  add  an  interesting  trait  of  patriotism,  from 
the  combat  of  the  Gohrde,  (16th  Sept.,)  where 
the  Liitzowers  distinguished  themselves  greatly: 
— '^  Among  those  who  fell  at  Gohrde,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Kdrner,  the  Oberjager  von 
Berenhorst  deserves  particular  mention.  As  he 
was  charging  the  enemy's  squares,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  side  :  he  checked  his  speed  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  instantly  collecting  himself,  he  wrapt 
himself  in  his  mantle,  and,  with  the  cry,  '  Kor- 
NER,  DiR  NACH !'  (Komer,  after  thee,)  cheered 
on  his  comrades  to  the  charge ;  when  he  was 


struck  by  another  shot  in  the  breast,  and  in- 
stantly fell."  Thus  Korner  had  not  faUen  in 
vain :  his  soul  inspired  the  victorious  huzzar- 
charge  of  the  Gohrde,  which  check-mated  Da- 
voust  at  Hamburgh,  and  opened  the  whole  of 
Napoleon's  left  to  the  irresistible  onset  of  Mar- 
shal Forwards. 

The  three  songs  which  we  have  selected  from 
Kdrner,  are  at  once  among  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  characteristic  that  could  be  select- 
ed from  his  works.  The  first  (No.  X.)  describes 
Liitzow's  celebrated  corps,  which  must  be  con- 
ceived in  its  original  character,  as  a  partisan 
force,  drifting,  Cossack-like,  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army,  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
rousing  the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  great  com. 
bat  that  was  to  follow.  The  other  words,  which 
we  have  given  to  the  same  air,  are  not  Korner's. 
We  do  not  know  the  author ;  but  their  historical^ 
if  not  their  poetical  value^  seems  to  entitle  them 
to  preservation. 

The  second  (No.  XI.)  presents  one  of  the 
most  sublime  unions  of  the  devotional  and  the 
war-element  in  poetry  that  any  literature  can 
boast.  The  third  (No.  XII.)  is  universally 
known ;  it  was  composed  by  the  poet  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death.  Mrs  Hemans  has  made 
it,  in  name  at  least,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
English  poetry — 

"  A  Bonf  for  the  death  of  the  b/ave ! 

A  song  of  pride ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero*i  grave, 

With  the  swoHD  his  aaiDE  I*' 


WAS  GLAENZT  DORT  VOM  WALDE  }^Melody  X. 

LUETZOW'S  WILD  CHASE. 
(^Compoted  at  Leipatic^  on  Ike  Sehneckenberg,  2Uh  April,  1813.) 


With  fire  and  animaium* 

r 


erete. 


WZBEB. 


What  gleams  Ihim  yon  wood,    in      the  bright  sun-ihine  ?  Hark  I  near  -  er  and  near  -  er  Uii 
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3 


a: 
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ionnd    -    ing ; 


long,        black 
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line,  And      ihriil   roioed  horns  in    the 


wild     chiM     join,      Tbo     aonl  with  dark 


^hor  -  lor  con  .  found    •    ing  t 


And         if         tho     black 


^ 


fc 


S 


5=^^^ 


troop  -  era'  name  you'd  Itnowi       'Tie    Luet.  'Ua  Luet-Mw'a  wild  Jiifer ;  a  hunkinf  they  |oI 


What  gleama  from  yon  wood,  in  the  bright  annshiue  ? 

Harlc  I  nearer  and  nearer  *tia  sounding ; 

It  hurries  along,  black  line  upon  line, 

And  the  shrill-voiced  boms  in  the  wild  chase  joiuy 

The  soul  with  dark  horror  confounding : 

And  if  the  black  troopers*  name  you*d  know, 

'Tie  Luetzow*s  wild  Jager — a-hunting  they  go  !* 

From  hill  to  hill,  through  the  dark  wood  they  hie, 

And  warrior  to  warrior  is  calling ; 

Behind  the  thick  bushee  in  ambush  they  liS) 

The  rifle  is  heard,  and  the  loud  war-cry, 

In  rows  the  Frank  minions  are  falling  : 

And  if  the  black  troopers'  name  you'd  know, 

*Tis  Luettow*s  wild  Jager — a-hunting  they  go ! 

Where  the  bright  grapes  glow,  and  the  Rhine  rolls  wide, 
He  weened  they  would  follow  him  nerer } 

*  We  observe  that  our  English  authors  generally  write 
Yager,  following  the  pronunciation.  Bnt,  on  the  same 
principle,  we  ought  to  write  Yena,  not  Jena ;  which  is 
never  done.  The  better  plan  in  saeh  oases  seems  to  be, 
t*  observe  •  uniform  spelUng  of  fDreign  words  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  leave  the  nronunciation  to  be  learned  from 
those  who  give  the  rule.  No  person  thinks  of  writing 
jBoorscA  in  English  because  the  German  Burwch  is  so  pro- 
nounced, or  IhtttcUoMd  for  Deuttchland,  We  write  Leip- 
TdOt  however,  not  Leipzig,  because  eustom  has  ruled  it  so- 


But  the  pursuit  came  like  the  storm  in  its  pride^ 
With  sinewy  arms  they  parted  the  tide, 
And  reached  the  far  shore  of  the  river : 
And  if  the  dark  swimmers*  name  you'd  knov, 
Tls  LuetBow*s  wild  Ji(ger--a-liunting  they  go ! 

How  roars  in  the  valley  the  angry  fight; 
Hark  I  how  the  keen  swords  are  clashing  * 
High-hearted  Hitter  are  fighting  the  fight, 
The  spark  of  Freedom  awakens  bright, 
And  in  eHmson  flames  it  is  flashing : 
And  if  the  dark  Ritters'  name  you'd  know, 
'Tis  Luetzow*s  wild  Jager — a-hunting  they  go ! 


Who  gurgle  in  death,  *mid  the  groans  of  the  foe, 
No  more  the  bright  aonligbt  seeing  ? 
The  writhings  of  death  on  their  face  they  shew, 
But  no  terror  the  hearts  of  the  freeaien  know, 
For  the  Prantzmenn  are  routed  and  fleeing: 
And  it  the  dark  heroes*  name  you*d  know, 
'Tis  Lttetzow's  wild  Jagei^Hi-hHntiaff  they  go! 

The  chase  of  the  German,  the  chase  of  the  free. 
In  hounding  the  tyrant  we  strained  it  I 
Ye  friends,  that  love  us,  look  up  with  ^iel 
The  night  is  scattered,  tlM  dawn  we  see, 
Though  we  with  our  life*s-blood  have  gained  it ! 
And  from  sire  to  son  the  tale  shall  go : 
'Twas  Lnetsow's  wild  Jager  that  routed  the  foci 


SONG  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEIPZIG,   18th  OCT.  18ia- 

{To  th9  tame  Air.) 


What  fires  from  the  night-clad  far  heights  fiare, 
Like  flames  from  the  altar  aseendlng  ? 

X  burden  of  prophecy  hangs  on  the  air. 

As  a  heralding  angel  were  treading  then, 
And  voicee  of  triumph  are  blending :  * 

On  fight's  dark  wings  rides  Victory—. 

Leipzic,  sing  ye  I  ling  ye  the  fight  of  the  free ! 


Oar  hoary  sires  of  the  ancient  day^ 

When  Varus  was  routed  by  HermaiUt 
The  Kaiflen  that  taught  haughty  Rome  to  •btyi 
That  hunted  the  Huns  and  the  Turks  awayi 

And  made  Europe  free  by  the  German : 
They  echo  the  strain  with  solemn  gles^ 
Leiptic's  thunder  pealeth^the  nations  are  free  I 
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Brare  hearts,  that  belieyed  io  bright  freedom*^  day^ 

When  Deutschland  in  tlayery  langnieVd, 
Who  at  Liitsen,  at  Bautxen,  stood  stiffly  at  bay. 
Till  Dennewitz  coTered  the  Frank  with  dismay  | 

Who  at  Katzbach  the  elements  vanquished ; 
The  hops  vf  yonr  hearts  your  eyes  now  see, 
Leipzic,  siuf  ye  ! — Leipzicand  Germany  free! 

And  thty  In  the  dubious  mom  who  ftU 

In  tifht  ibr  the  land  of  their  fifthers, 
The  praise  of  the  raliant  our  hymns  shall  tell. 
And  when  our  tongues  name  whom  we  loved  so  weli^ 

The  fire  in  our  bosom  gathers ; 
While  they  from  hea?en*s  high  canopy, 
Siog  triumphant— Germany,  Europe^  is  free  J 


Ye  sons  of  strong  sires,  who  for  Germany  stood. 

When  the  axe  was  uplifted  to  smite  her, 
Where  God  marics  the  spot  to  the  brave  and  the  good. 
This  night  be  the  oath  of  the  freeman  renewed, 

Willie  mounts  the  flame  higher  and  brighter  ! 
No  more  shall  the  tyrant  rule  Germany ! 
Leipzic's  name  shall  pledge  her  for  ever — the  Faee  I 

Then  bright  may  the  flame  from  the  dark  heights  shine ! 

The  fire  in  our  hearts  brighter  flameth ! 
Let  German  with  German  in  brotherhood  Join, 
Till  the  Frank  shall  retrace  his  strange  step  from  the 
Rhine, 

And  his  pride  the  fell  Corsican  tameth  I 
And  aye  as  ye  neasare  the  march  with  glee, 
Leipzic,  sing  ye  I— Germany,  Fatherland,  frbiI 


VATER  ICH  RUFE  DICH  I— Melody  XL 
KOERNER'S  BATTLE  PRAYER. 


Manioto, 


HtMMXL. 


Fa  •  ther,  I  call  on  thee  1     Clouds  from  the  thun  -  der-voiced  can  -  non   en  -  veil      me, 


crue. 


Crete, 


LIght-ainp  are     fluh-ing,deatVs  thick  darts  as  •  sail     me;       Rul  -  er   of  bat  -  ties,    I 


^^R. 


call 


on 


thee!—         Fa-ther, O,     lead    thou    me! 


^m 


^s 


Father,  I  cdl  on  thee  1 
Clouds  from  thethnnder-voleed  oaanon  enTeil  mi^ 
Lightnings  are  flashinf,  death*s  thick  darts  asnil  me ; 
Rnler  of  battles,  I  call  on  thee  i^ 

Father,  O,  lead  thou  me  I 

Father,  O,  lead  thou  me  I 
Lead  me  to  victory,  or  to  death  lead  me  ; 
With  joy  I  accept  what  thou  hast  decreed  me. 
God,  as  thou  wilt,  so  lead  thou  me  ! 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee ! 

God,  1  acknowledge  thee  I 
Where,  in  still  autumn,  the  sear  leaf  is  falling, 
Where  peals  the  battle  its  thander  appalling ; 
Fount  of  all  grace,  I  acknowledge  thee  ! 

Father,  O,  bless  thou  me  I 


Father,  O,  bless  then  me ! 
Into  thy  hand  my  soul  I  resign,  Lord  t 
Deal,  as  thou  wilt,  with  the  Ufa  that  is  thine,  Lord. 
Living  or  dying,  0,  bless  thou  me  I 

Father,  I  praise  thy  name  I 

Father,  I  praise  thy  name ! 
Not  for  earth's  wealth  or  dominion  contend  we ; 
The  holiest  rights  of  the  fkveman  deftad  we. 
Victor  or  vanquished,  praise  I  thee ! 

God,  in  thy  name  I  tmst ! 

God,  1ft  thy  name  I  trust  I 
When  in  loud  thunder  my  death -note  Is  knelling, 
When  from  my  veins  the  red  blood  is  welling, 
God,  in  thy  holy  name  I  trust ! 

Father,  I  call  on  thee ! 
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DU  SCHWERDT  AN  MEINER  LINKEN.— 3frfo(fj^  XII. 

THE  SWORD  SONG. 


WSBIB. 


r\rsc\ 


Thou  iword  lo  cheer  -  ly  thin  -  in^,    Whal  are  thy  gleami  di     -     Tin  •  ing?  Look*it  like  a 


^n^DiydU 


friend     on  me;Triamphfl  my        soul       in    the^         Hur-raht        hur-rah!      hor  •  lah ! 


Thoa  tword  so  cheerly  ihininff, 
What  are  thy  gleams  diyining  ? 
Loolc'st  like  a  friend  on  me ; 
Triumphs  my  soul  in  thee. 

Hurrah  1  hurrah  f  hurrah  !* 

<'  I  love  my  brare  knight  dearly, 
Therefore  I  shine  so  cheerly. 
Borne  by  a  gallant  knight, 
Triumphs  the  sword  so  bright.** 
Hurrah!  &c. 

Yes,  trusty  sword,  I  lore  thee ; 
A  true  knight  thou  shalt  proye  me. 
As  my  beloved,  my  bride, 
1*11  lead  thee  forth  in  pride. 
Hurrah  I  kc. 

"  My  iron-lift^  clear-raying, 
I  gave  it  to  thy  swaying. 
O,  come,  and  fetch  thy  bride ! 
Lead,  lead  me  forth  in  pride !  ** 
Hurrah !  frc 

The  festal  trump  is  blaring, 
The  bridal  dance  preparing. 
When  cannon  shakes  the  glen, 
rii  come  and  fetch  thee  then. 
Hurrah !  &c. 

'*  O,  blest  embrace  that  frees  me ! 
My  hope  impatient  sees  thee* 
Come,  bridegroom,  fetch  thou  me  ; 
Waiu  the  bright  wreath  for  thee  ?** 
Hurrah !  Sec, 

Why  in  thy  sheath  art  ringing, 
Thou  iron-sonl,  fire-flinging  P 
So  wild  with  battle's  glee, 
Why  ray*st  thou  eagerly? 
Hurrah !  flee. 


*  To  relish  the  measure  of  this  poem,  the  reader  must 
attend  to  the  music.  The  first  two  lines  are  accented  on 
h  rery  second  syllable ;  the  metrical  series  being  preceded 
I  .y  a  Btart-sylhible.  The  seoond  two  lines  are  more  wild 
and  rapid ;  and,  setting  out  with  a  dash  from  the  accent, 
proceed  by  tiirecs.  The  kurrak  is  accompanied  with  the 
clashing  of  swords.  So  rod  songs  are  sung ;  not  shams, 
aa  we  dress  up  for  our  drawing^rooma. 


**  I  in  my  sheath  am  ringing; 
I  from  my  sheath  am  springing ; 
Wild,  wild  with  batUe's  glee, 
Ray  I  so  eagerly.** 
Hurrah  !  fcc. 

Remain,  remain  within,  love ; 
Why  court  the  dust  and  din,  lore  ? 
Wait  in  thy  chamber  small, 
Wait  till  thy  true  knight  calL 
Hurrah !  &c. 

«  Then,  speed  thee,  true  knight^  speed  tliee  I 
To  lore's  fair  garden  lead  me  ; 
Shew  me  the  roses  red. 
Death's  crimson-blooming  bed.** 
Hurrah  I  ftc. 

Then,  from  thy  sheath  come  firee  thee ! 
Come,  feed  mine  eye  to  see  thee  I 
Come,  come,  my  sword,  my  brida^ 
I  lead  thee  forth  in  pride  t 
Hurrah !  &c. 

«  How  glorious  is  the  free  air  I 
How  whirls  the  dance  with  glee  thtre ! 
Glorious,  in  sun  arrayed. 
Gleams,  bridaUbright,  the  blade.** 
Hurrah  I  frc. 

Then  up,  true  Ritter  German  ! 
Ye  gallant  sons  of  Hermann ! 
Beats  the  knight's  heart  so  warm. 
With  's  true  lore  in  his  arm ; 
Hurrah!  &c. 

With  stolen  looks  diTining, 
Thou,  on  my  left,  wert  shiaiof. 
Now  on  my  right,  my  bride, 
God  leads  thee  forth  in  pride. 
Hurrah  I  ftc 

Then  press  a  kiss  of  fire  on 
The  bridal  mauth  of  iron. 
Let  wo  or  weal  betide, 
Curs*d  whoso  leaTes  his  bride ! 
Hurrah!  &c 

Now,  break  thou  forth  in  singing. 
Thou  iron-bride,  flre>flinging ! 
Walk  forth  in  joy  and  pride  I 
Hurrah  !  thou  iron-bride  ! 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  horrsli ! 
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Religion  and  Education  in  America,    By  John 

Dunmore  Lang^  D.D. 

This  active  and  industrious  member  of  tlie  church 
militant,  whose  works  on.Auslnilia  hare  gained  just 
celebrity,  has  been  induced  to  direct  his  attention  to 
America,  in  which  country  this  book  records  his  travels. 
Dr  Lang  is  one  of  the  ftw  of  his  brethren  who  deserve 
to  be  accounted  genuine  and  zealous  Presbyterians;  not 
in  the  one  point  which  at  present  concerns  their 
humours,  but  in  the  whole  matter.  He  makes  short 
work  of  a  measure  in  which,  we  fear,  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore the  dwellers  in  the  snug  manses,  the  receivers  of  the 
chalders'  yictual  stipend,  will  clearly  see  their  way. 
He  affirms : — 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  can  no  longer  be  preserved  along  with  its  teoipo- 
rallties.  The  Lords  of  Parliament  ate  determined  that 
the  holders  of  the  latter  shall  not  be  the  free  servants  of 
the  Lord  Christ,  the  only  King  of  Zion,  but  the  <<  heredi- 
tary bondsmen*'  of  the  State.  In  such  circumstances  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who  value  the  freedom 
and  independence  o(  the  Church,  and  who  would  main- 
tain their  allegiance  to  her  only  King  and  Head,  to  re- 
noonce  the  temporalities  altogether,  and  to  throw  them- 
selves at  once  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  people.  In 
short,  it  is  not  mere  agitation  and  empty  declamation 
about  non-intrusion,  but  self-denial  and  sacrifice  that  the 
time  calls  for. 

They  can  retire  in  a  body  to  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and 
entrench  themselves  there,  where  the  wall  of  fire  will  still 
rarround  them,  and  God,  even  our  God,  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  as  of  old.  In  short,  they  can  tell  the 
Parliament  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  free  and 
independent  from  henceforth,  and  leave  them  to  dispose 
of  her  State  endowments  as  they  please. 

Dr  Lang*s  work  on  religion  and  education  in  Volun- 
tary America  is  intended  to  shew,  from  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  Established  Clergy  of  Scotland 
migh*,  with  entire  carnal  security  as  to  food  and  raiment) 
follow  the  course  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  America* 

After  a  general  historical  view  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  ecclesiastical  eatablishments  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Voluntary  system,  which  he  admires* 
Dr  Lang  proceeds  to  state  the  advantageous  results  of 
that  system,  which  some  of  his  Esteblished  brethren  at 
home  have  represented  as  so  disastrous  and  deplorable. 
Dr  Lang  believes  that,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle  alone  can  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  public  observance  of  ita  ordinances  be  maintained 
in  America.  He  has  been  able  to  collect  a  number  of 
statistical  facta  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  In  sum- 
ming  up  his  statistical  enumeration  of  churches  and 
ministers  In  the  New-England  States,  he  remarks : — 

In  a  tract  of  country,  therefore,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  half  the  extent  and  with  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  in  which,  moreover,  the  circura. 
stances  and  general  character  of  that  population,  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
we  find  an  amount  of  church  accommodation,  and  a 
supply  of  evangelical  ministers,  even  under  the  operation 
of  the  Voltmtary  System,  such  as  no  part  of  Scotland 
can  equaL  I  have  only,  indeed,  given  the  number  of 
the  resident  clergy  of  one  of  the  leading  denominations 
--the  one  that  was  formerly  the  established  church  of 
the  country ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
318  Baptist,  and  the  216  Methodist,  and  the  123  Epis- 
copalian churches  of  the  three  States  in  qoeitioUi  are  just 
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as  well  aopplied  with  a  resident  ministry  as  the  609 
Congregational  Presbyterian. 

Dr  Lang  mentions  another  fact  which  ought  to  have 
its  weight ;  though  he,  probably,  lays  out  of  view  the 
differeoce  in  the  value  of  money  since  assessments  for  tha 
support  of  ministers  were  abandoned.     He  says  :— 

I  have  already  observed  that  there  was  formerly  an 
assessment  for  the  support  of  religion  in  New  England  $ 
and  Captain  Marryat  ascribes  the  religious  and  moral 
influence  still  observable  in  that  portion  of  the  Union  to 
this  fact.  The  fact  is,  (for  I  took  particular  pains  to 
ascertain  it,)  that  the  salaries  of  the  New-England  clergy 
have  improved  materially  since  the  assessment  was  abo« 
lished  ;  the  eum  contributed  for  the  support  of  religion 
being  considerably  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  in  that 
country.  The  influence  of  an  establishment,  however, 
could  surely  uot  have  operated  where  no  establishment 
ever  existed  ;  but  such  was  the  case,  not  only  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  but  in  the 
city  of  Boston  also,  the  capital  of  New-England.  The 
first  minister  of  that  city,  and  author  of  the  New-Eng^ 
land  Ecclesiastical  System,  was  **  the  famous  Mr  John 
Cotton,"  as  he  is  styled  by  his  worthy  descendant,  th(* 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather.  Mr  Cotton  was  settled  at  Boston 
in  the  year  1G33.  Some  time  thereafter  an  assessment 
for  the  support  of  religion  was  voted  by  the  legislature  ; 
but  as  Mr  Cotton  had  objections  to  this  method  of  sup. 
porting  religion,  and  expressed  his  desire  that  Boston 
should  be  left  under  the  operation  of  the  Voluntary 
System,  which  be  had  found  to  work  sufficiently  well, 
that  city  was  accordingly  exempted  from  the  public  as- 
sessment. 

But,  if  the  clergy  are  respectably  maintained,  the 
churches  are  also,  under  the  Voluntary  system,  hand- 
some and  convenient. 

The  church  edifices  in  Boston,  especially  those  of  the 
Congregational  and  Episcopalian  denominations,  are  of 
a  highly  creditable  character;  most  of  them  having  lofty 
spires  or  towers,  and  bells.  Besides  the  Unitariau 
churches  expressly  enumerated  above,  the  people,  who 
call  their  meetings  Christian  Societies,  are,  I  understand. 
Baptist  Unitarianp.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  first  church  in  Boston  ^hat  became  avowedly 
Unitarian — that  did  so  also  thirty  years  before  the  heresy 
was  acknowledged  io  other  quarters — was  an  Episcopal 
church,  called  «*  The  King*s  Chapel,***  The  incumbent 
of  this  church,  and  his  whole  cnnnfregation,  openly  avowed 
Unitarianism  in  the  year  1785.  They  Htill  retain  the 
English  Liturgy,  expurgated,  of  course,  according  to  the 
approved  maxims  of  Socinian  theology. 

Finally,  there  is  not  a  town  in  Scotland  so  well  pro- 
vided  with  what  Dr  Lang  considers  "  orthodox  places  of 
worship'*  as  Boston.  While  the  heterodox  churches  are 
also  very  numerous,  Boston  boasts  thirty-four  **  orthodox 
and  highly  evangelical**  places  of  worship;  and  yet  its 
population  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  Dundee  or  Paisley. 
One  most  useful  appendage  to  many  of  these  churches, 
whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  is  a  lecture-room,  and  Sun- 
day-school room,  generally  on  the  basement  story.  Soma 
people  may  be  tempted  to  think  that,  in  some  of  the  towns 
of  Voluntary  America  there  is  *^  too  much  church.** 

Fortunately,  for  his  readers,  Dr  Lang,   in  the  course 

*  This  church  waa  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Bri« 
tish  Government,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war.  It 
has  a  singular  and  unsightly  appearance,  having  a  row  of 
very  amnll  windows  on  each  side,  with  a  row  of  much 
larger  ones  above  them.  The  small  windows  look  like 
gun-ports  in  a  ship's  side ;  and  a  New  Englander,  on  see- 
ing them  for  the  first  time,  accordingly  obeerved,  that  '*  he 
had  often  heard  of  the  canons  oftk^  cAvrcA,  but  had  never 
sceu  her  porta  before.*' 
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of  hii  tour,  does  not  'confine  himielf  to  churcho. 
He  picked  np,  at  fint-hand,  a  great  deal  of  mincel- 
laneont  information  wherever  he  wont.  In  the  state 
leg iilatnre  of  Connecticnt  he  was  present  at  a  dehate> 
where  the  iniquity  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  allowed, 
though  compulsory  power  to  oblige  the  debtor  to  submit 
his  affairs  to  inspection  was  deemed  necessary.  The  pe. 
tition  of  a  wife  for  diToroe  from  a  husband  imprisoned 
for  ftlony  was  refused ;  and,  Dr  Langthinks,  properly ;  as 
one  of  the  most  astute  of  the  senators  remarked,  that 
they  had  sometimes  granted  such  applications,  and  gene- 
rally had  reason  to  regret  baring  done  so. 

In  North  Carolina,  Dr  Lang  saw  a  railroad,  certainly 
a  humble  but  useful  one,  which  had  been  constructed  at 
the  cost  of  7)500  dollars  a  mile,  while,  in  Britain,  highly 
finished  magnificent  railways  will  sometimes  cost  double 
the  number  of  pounds  sterling. 

Dr  Lang,  as  those  must  be  aware  who  hare  read  his 
former  works,  is  not  one  who  minces  matters,  nor  is  he  in 
the  least  a  meally-mouthed  divine.  He  spares  no  one  that 
fiiUs  in  his  way,  not  even  his  o'.vn  corps^  He  highly  ad- 
mires, and  warmly  extols  Dr  Chalmers,  while  he  consi- 
den  him  entirely  wrong  in  his  advocacy  of  Establishment; 
into  which  en'or  he  conceives  the  Doctor  has  been  led  by 
feeing  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  numerous  and 
neglected  population  in  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow,  where 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had,  nevertheless, 
grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  best  Church  Establish- 
ment in  Christendom,  were  perishing  for  lack  of  the 
bread  of  life ;  and  where  there  was  no  demand  for  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  no  supply.  Now,  to  this  state  of 
things,  Voluntary  America,  to  Dr  Lang,  presented  a 
itriking  contrast ;  and  he  remarks,  <<  The  difference,  I 
ioon  discovered,  originated  in  the  totally  different  deve. 
lopement  of  American  society,  under  the  influence  and 
operation  of  the  Voluntary  system.*'  And  he,  in  many 
instances,  contrasts  the  Voluntary  clergy  of  the  United 
Slates  with  his  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  flattering  to  our 
worthy  pastors.  We  shall  coll  a  few  instances.  In 
Philadelphia,  Dr  Lang  attended  a  weekly  lecture  given 
by  the  Rev.  James  Adger,  a  young  presbyterian  clergy- 
nan  just  returned  from  Palestine,  to  which  ho  had  tra- 
Telled  at  his  own  cost.     Upon  this  Dr  Lang  remarks  : — > 

I  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held 
at  BdiobuiYh,  in  the  month  of  DecAmber  last,  when  two 
of  the  Members  of  the  Scottish  Deputation  to  the  Jeivs 
in  the  East  gave  some  account  of  their  journey.  I  con- 
fess, however,  I  found  the  narrative  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can preacher,  who  had  gone  to  Jerusalem  of  his  own 
accord,  and  ai  hi$  own  ehargett  and  who  delirered  his 
personal  narrative  without  any  previous  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, and  apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  doing  any 
thing  extraordinary,  much  more  interesting,  and  much 
better  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  salutary  impression 
Upon  the  heart. 

Dr  Lang  belicTes,  that  the  '<  self-deniar  of  the  Volun- 
tary clergy  of  America  might  be  advantageously  imitated 
by  the  Scotch  endowed  clergy,  among  whom  self-deniai 
does  not  seem  to  rank  highly  as  a  Christian  yirtue,  or 
m  clerical  grace ;  and  that  there  may  be  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, he  remarks  :— 

And  in  saying  so,  I  do  not  refbr  merely  to  the  High 
Churchmen  in  England,  or  the  old  Moderate  party  in 
8cotl}»nd,  whose  whole  connexion  with  the  venerable 
eelabtuhments  to  which  they  respectively  belong  is  a 
matter  of  thorough  and  unmingled  secularity;  I  refer  to 
the  professed  evangeHcai  clergy  of  both  communioni 


In  reading,  for  ezample>  the  life  of  the  late  Bishop  Hcber, 
of  Calcutta,  I  confess  1  was  mortified  and  vexed  beyond 
measure  at  the  good  man*s  hesitation  on  his  appointmnt 
to  that  important  station,  on  account  qf  the  aalary  mi 
other  emoluments,  which  he  did  not  think  suffident,  and 
at  his  higgling  and  manoeuvring  for  more  l  I  conless 
this  single  circumstance  spoiled  the  whole  book  in  my 
estimation,  and  damaged  the  bishop*s  character  exceed, 
ingly. 

He  mentions  the  case  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Midii. 
gan— whom  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  ia  Mn 
Janrt8on*s  "  Canadian  Sketches'*— having,  as  rector  of  St 
Paurs  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  given  ap  a  salary  «f 
2,500  dollars  a-year,  to  go  forth  to  the  wilderness^  in  the  tree 
guise  of  an  Apostolic  Bishop,  with  the  pittance  of  fiOO  del- 
lars.  Another  primitive  American  Bishop  may  fre^aeotlj 
be  seen  trud^^ing  along,  on  foot,  with  hia  staff  and  scrip. 
Several  more  instances  of  liberality  in  mintstars,  or,  ve 
ought  to  say,  of  true  Christian  principle,  are  detailed, 
before  Dr  Lang  contrasta  the  American  modes  of  Charck 
Extension  and  those  of  Scotland ;  remarking,  in  coDda< 
sion  : — 

In  short.  Church  Extension  in  America  is  msiis{ed 
on  totally  different  principles  from  those  on  wliieh  it 
is  sought  to  be  promoted  by  the  whole  orders  of  Fnen 
Mendicant  in  Great  Britain.  All  that  is  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  self-denial  and  self. 
devotedness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  It  is  paiafol, 
however,  to  contrast  the  state  of  things,  even  amon^  the 
Evangelical  portion  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  witli  tlie«e 
splendid  examples  of  apostolic  devotedness  in  the  Tnnv 
atlantic  churches.  The  idea  of  seriously  proposing  to  a 
minister  in  Scotland  to  leave  a  place  with  a  larger  far 
one  of  a  smaller  salary,  on  any  account,  would  cither 
be  regarded  as  a  personal  insult  or  treated  with  derisoa. 
The  general  conviction  of  the  people  of  Scotland  as  to  the 
mercenary  character  of  their  clergy  in  this  respect  is  ea. 
bodied  in  a  thousand  little  anecdotes,  that  are  tlwuji 
repeated  with  evident  gusto,  and  in  which  the  n«tire 
humour  of  the  nation  is  ever  and  anon  seen  oferlyin; 
the  sentiment  of  bitter  scorn.  <*  So  yt  *re  gaun  to  In* 
us,**  said  an  old  Scotch tvoman  to  her  parish  minifier, 
who  had  jnst  got  a  presentation  to  a  neighbouring  pari.«h 
with  a  larger  stipend.  <<  Yes,  Janet,**  replied  the  pii<tor, 
with  a  solemn  air;  «  the  Lord  has  given  me  a  call  at 
the  watar.**  «  But  what,**  said  Janet,  rather  incrci'o. 
lously,  *'  what  if  the  Lord  had  gi*en  you  a  call  down  the 
water?** — where  the  stipend  was  much  smaller.  Of 
course  there  was  no  answering  such  an  argument  ai 
this. 

An  eminent  Scotch  clergymen,  now  of  Greenock,  (for 
I  ehall  not  touch  the  case  of  a  single  aeoond-rate  aosa,) 
was  originally  settled  in  a  country  parish  near  Edia- 
burgh  ;  but,  having  received  an  invitation  to  one  of  the 
ci[y  parishes  of  Glasgow,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  sccord. 
ingly  settled  in  that  city.     This  was  not  at  all  wondeiei 
at.  In  any  quarter ;  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  beiaf  tie 
largest  in  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  moai  importaat  sta- 
tions, for  a  clergyman,  in  the  kingdook     Bat  what  ik 
reverend  gentleman  subsequently  received  a  preientaties 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  parish  in  Greenock,  wheiv  (he 
stipend  was  much  larger  than  the  one  he  had  in  Glugev* 
and  deserted  his  large  and  affiectlonate  congregatioe  io 
the  lattar  city,  for  a  less  important  station  in  an  iafoiar 
town,  was  it  possible  for  the  Christian  people  to  S9Bi|s 
any  other  reason  for  his  removal,  than  the  merediftraicc 
of  salary ;  and  was  such  a  reason,  so  long  as  the  aUry 
in  Glasgow  afforded  an  adequate  maintenance,  soffioesl 
for  a  minister  of  Christ  ?•••• * 

Another  distinguiihed  Scotch  clergyman,  now  «f  Cla- 
burgh,  was  originally  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  pariik 
church  in  the  town  of  Greenock,  the  cooftegatiw  sf 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  exemplary  ia 
Scotland.  The  members  of  that  congregation  vrcre  tx* 
oeedingly  attached  to  their  pastor ;  and  when  he  nesiiw 
a  call  to  one  of  the  city  churches  ia  GUsgov,  wbos  tl« 
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itipend  wu  lomewhat  largtr,  tnd  d«clio«d  aeorpting  it, 
th€j  were  so  mneh  gntXM  at  this  uneammon  inatotiM  iff 
telf-denial  in  a  Scotch  clergyman,  that  thej  pntented 
him  with  a  handiome  gold  watch  and  taali,  in  tettlmonj 
of  their  gratitude  and  reepecU  Unfortunately,  however, 
before  the  inscription  on  the  watch  was  finished,  Mr  ■ 
got  a  call  to  a  church  in  Edinburgh,  most  probably  on 
the  strength  of  his  refusing  the  one  in  Glasgow,  and 
forthwith  accepted  It.  In  short,  if  every  mnn  has  his 
price,  so  had  Mr  ■;  for,  1  desire  to  know,  what  prin- 
ciple of  duty  could  have  influenced  the  refusal  in  the 
one  case,  that  did  not  plead  as  powerfully  in  the  other  P 
I  should  be  told,  perhaps,  that  Mr  —.—  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  agitate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
principle.  If  so,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  object 
was  praiseworthy;  especially  when*  the  principle  in 
question  produces  such  results  as  those  I  am  enumer- 
ating. 

I  might  also  instance  the  cases  of  the  Rev.  Mr  — , 
of  L  ton,  and  the  Rer.  Mr  »,  of  Paisley,  two 
very-  young  men,  who  have  been  somewhat  eminent  for 
some  time  past,  as  leaders  in  the  Aiiti-Voluntary  Church 
Extension  and  Non-Intrusion  agitations;  but  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  have  been  hopping  about,  themselves, 
ever  since  they  were  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  from  church  to  church,  trifling 
with  the  best  feelings  and  affections  of  theChristian  people^ 
and  setting  them  at  nought  I    But  I  forbear. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  London  was  once  in  great 
Tigoar  and  eAciency.  It  has  fallen,  howeyer,  during  the 
last  half  century,  into  utter  insignificance;  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  from  the  churches  of  that  communion  in  the  me- 
tropolis being  regarded  by  young  Scotch  clergymen,  hoUi' 
ing  the  e9iablithm€ni  principle,  as  mere  stepping-stones 
to  parishes  in  Scotland. 

A  reverend  friend  of  Dr  Laog*s  was  settled  in  London 
Wall  Church,  which  he  romantically  called  his  ''  firs'- 
affection.'*  On  the  Doctor's  return  to  Europe,  after  a 
abort  absence,  he  found  that  this  loving  pastor  had  shaken 
off  his  ^  first  affection,"  and  espoused  a  comfortable  pa- 
rish in  Scotland ;  stepping  off  by  the  steam -boat  without 
oTcn  the  ceremony  of  bidding  his  first  love  adieu.  In 
ahort,  continues  the  Doctor— 

While  one  never  hears  of  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy, 
under  the  Voluntary  System,  in  America,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  who  have  been  trained  up  in  Scotland,  under 
the  Establishment  Principle,  for  a  whole  century  past, 
has  been— 

**  Anj  man  a  sixpence  more, 
And  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't.** 

But,  according  to  Dr  Lang,  '<  under  Establishments 
liberality  fiourishes  neither  among  ministen  nor  people, 
the  Christian  energies  of  the  Scottish  laity  having  been 
home  down  and  annihilated  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  th^r  effete  Establishment  ;'*  and  his  illustration 
is  apt  and  forcible.  Dr  Chalmers,  under  it,  has  but  the 
paltry  endowment  of  £100  a-year,  and  is  obliged  to  see 
fees  exacted  from  the  poor  theological  students,  whom  he 
instructs ;  while  in  Voluntary  America,  his  chair  would 
be  splendidly  endowed  in  one  fortnight  In  short,  the 
American  system  is,  in  all  respects,  exalted  above  that  of 
**  the  best  Establishment  in  Christendom." 

We  can  go  no  further  with  Dr  Lang,  nor  eren  touch 
upon  his  account  of  education,  and  his  sketch  of  the 
rarious religious  denominations  in  the  United  States, or  his 
resoarks  upon  the  SlaTsry  Abolition  agitation,  which  are 
practical  and  rationaL  He  cherishes  his  old  dislike,  shall 
we  aay  detestation,  of  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uni- 
tarians on  the  other,  and  denies  that  the  Catholics  have 
increased  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  alleged  by  Miss 
Martineau.  He  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  spirit 
and  manliness  of  Dr  Channing*s  successor,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Pierpoliil  of  Boitoik     TUi  fmtloBta  adfocattd  tht 


temperance  or  tee-total  move ment ;  hut  the  riehitt  mem* 
bert  of  his  Church  chanced  to  be  distillers,  and  they  bade 
their  pastor  be  gone.  He  acted  with  becoming  splri^ 
though  with  the  utmost  propriety.  He  would  not  resign 
his  charge  on  such  grounds  t  he  refused  the  *<  notice  to 
quit  ;**  and,  in  reply  to  the  rote  of  his  hearers  for  hia 
removal,  remarked  :— 

**  The  question  is,  whether  In  this  country,  where  the 
pulpit  is  not  propped  by  a  Bishop's  staff,  and  does  not 
lean  upon  a  throne,  it  can  stand  upright  upon  the  basis 
of  the  people's  hearts.  Is  a  pliant  pulpit  the  only  one 
that  can  be  sustained  upon  the  Voluntary  Principle  ?*' 

After  reminding  the  voters  that  it  is  **  not  what  they 
wish,  but  what  they  want,**  that  Is  best  for  them,  Mr  P. 
proceeds  as  follows: — But,  gentlemen,  this  vote  dis- 
covers not  only  some  misconception  on  your  part,  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Christian  ministry;  it  shows  also  a 
great  misapprehension  both  of  my  rights,  and  of  your 
own  powers.  You  teem  not  to  have  learned,  or  to  have 
forgotten,  that  there  are  two  parties  to  the  contract  be- 
tween yoa  and  myself;  and  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the«e  parties  are  equal ;  that  if  yon  have  rights,  so  also 
have  I — that  if  I  am  under  obligations  to  you,  so  also 
are  you  to  me — and  that  yon  can  no  more  dissolve  the 
reUtion  based  upon  this  contract,  without  my  consent, 
than  I  could  either  dissolve  it,  or  constitute  it,  without 
yours." 

We  cannot  follow  the  argument  which  shews  that  the 
Voluntary  ministers  areuot  the  abject  dependents  upon  the 
caprices  of  their  congregation  which  is  asserted.  Mr  Pieiw 
point  has  stood  his  ground  ;  and  there  is  no  proipect  of  hit 
being  ousted  from  his  charge.  Nay,  he  exhorts  the  dis- 
tillers among  his  flock,  to  give  op  that  part  of  their  business 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  controversy ;  and  to  give 
him  praise  for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  tee-totalism. 
We  have,  we  imagine,  done  enough  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Dr  ling's  new  work,  and  must  abruptly 
take  leave  of  it  in  the  middle* 

Letter  to  the  Archbiehop  of  Canterbury.    By  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner. 

Sir  Arthur  has,  it  would  sppear,  been,  for  many  years, 
ill-manneredly  boring  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
he  lires— the  Bishop,  to  wit,  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
—about  the  distress  and  wants  spiritual  and  educational 
of  his  parish  of  Leigh  ;  and  the  Bishop  having  given 
**  abundant  reason'*  for  declining  all  further  correspon- 
dence on  so  troublesome  a  subject,  Sir  Arthur,  after 
trying  the  Churchwardens,  hat  turned  to  the  Archbishop. 
Sir  Arthur  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  which 
may  give  him  a  betur  right  to  complain.  The  case  of 
the  parish  of  Leigh  is  thus  stated  in  extracts  of  a  letter 
to  the  Churchwarden,  dated  May,  1840,  which  Sir 
Arthur  includes  among  others  sent  to  the  Archbishop  t-* 

«DBA»Sia,  •  ♦  •  Leigh  PatUK 
<<  Should  you  see  no  objections,.it  strikes  me  that  some 
matters  contained  in  the  following  remarks  would  be 
proper  objects  to  be  presented  in  your  paper  (vlx,  the 
presentment  at  the  approaching  Visitation)  if  you  hare 
not  already  inserted  them. 

«  The  first  is  the  want  of  a  resident  Pastor.  This  evil 
we  have  been  suffering  for  some  time,  and  as  yet  I  have 
not  had  any  certain  intimation  when  it  will  be  remedied. 
«<  Ever  since  I  came  to  this  parish  (about  fifteen  years 
ago)  we  have  never  been  able  to  reckon  but  upon  the 
most  precarious  residence.  During  this  period  we  have 
had  two  resident  Curates,  so  called  :  one  resided  about  a 
year,  the  other  rather  longer.  Although  many  strong 
representations  on  the  subject  were  made  by  myself,  years 
passed  away  before  we  could  get  a  clergyman  resident ; 
and  what  I  regret  and  complain  of  still  more,  when  he 
came  his  services  were  not  only  miserably  short  of  what 
they  ihouM  hf|  bat  .tna  fur  hetow  what  Is  nv^MA  b/ 
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<  the  CoDititutioni  and  Canons  of  the  Chnrcb,*'  or  the 
terms  of  our  diocesan's  charge.  Indeed,  if  the  whole 
trath  may  be  told,  I  should  say  his  ministrations  were 
scandalously  below  what  is  necessary  to  save  the  barest 
appearance  of  duty,  that  is,  if  we  allow  there  are  six  days 
in  the  week,  besides  Sanday,  needing  a  clergyman's  ser- 
▼ices.  And  when  any  cause  deprives  us  of  such  an  apo- 
logy of  a  minister,  a  most  iucoiivenient  length  of  time 
elapses  before  a  successor  is  appointed. 

"  All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  no  less  grave 
a  character,  have  been  pressed  by  me  on  the  Bishop's 
notice,  repeatedly,  fiom  year  to  year, and  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  the  result  of  which  was  a  frank  confession  from 
his  Lordship  that  he  had  no  power  to  lelicve  ns;  the 
Overseer  confessed  he  had  no  authority  over  his  shepherds 
to  feed  his  sheep,  so  that  he  receives  (I  am  told)  £9,000  a- 
year  for  overseeing  that  the  shepherds  are  idle  and  the 
sheep  rotting.  On  our  part,  we  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  the  mere  Sunday  services  of  Curates  living  at  a 
distance,  the  other  six  days  being  little  better  than  abso- 
lutely blotted  out  of  the  pastor's  calendar.  Of  course, 
those  among  us  who  may  be  overtaken  by  sickness  or 
sorroiv  are  alike  neglected  on  Sunday  and  Saturday; 
contrary  to  the  Bishop's  own  requirement,  <  counsel  can 
neither  be  given  to  the  young,  nor  consolation  to  the  old,' 
nor  comfort  to  the  penitent,  nor  warning  to  the  repro- 
bate ;  and  should  any  dying  person  ever  so  anxiously 
desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a 
Clergyman,  he  may  either  not  be  found,  or  he  comes  too 
late,  or  it  is  not  known  where  he  resides,  or  when  he  is 
accessible ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  people 
seldom  think  of  sending  for  a  Clergyman  at  all,  in  any 
of  their  needs  or  distresses,  houever  urgent.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  people  surprises  me  the  more,  as  the  Bishop 
has  so  expressly  intimated,  indeed  plainly  stated,  that 
the  Clergy  have  duties  on  the  week  days  as  well  as  on 
Sunday. 

*'  My  seoond  complaint  is  of  the  want  of  a  parsonage 
house. 

*<  The  two  Curates  who  have  resided  in  the  parish  have 
been  successively  accommodated  at  two  carpenters'  shops, 
to  which  they  were  a  kind  of  appendages ;  for  as  the 
carpenter  flitted  so  did  the  Curates,  always  true  to  the 
sign  of  the  handsaw  and  mallet.  Is  this  right,  in  a 
living  of  nearly  £300  a-year,  possessed  by  a  Vicar  hav- 
ing other  preferment?  If  the  old  parsonage,  which  his 
Reverence  rents  to  a  butcher,  cannot  be  made  habitable 
for  a  modem  parson,  I  believe  you  know  there  would 
be  small  difficulty  in  having  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
lower  part  of  tk0  parish  exchanged  for  a  most  eligible 
site  contiguous  to  the  church. 


<<The  Bishop  having  laid  it  down  as  a  role  that 
there  should  be  a  parsonage  in  every  living  of  £300 
a-year  in  his  diocese,  it  punles  one  to  understand  why 
his  Lordship,  taking  into  account  the  preferments  of 
our  Vicar,  should  waive  his  rule  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ish, especially  when  we  find  him  frankly  admitting  in 
his  charge  that  <  there  is  no  way  of  getting  resident 
Curates  except  building  or  purchasing  parsonage  houses.* 

«  The  next  subject  for  presentment  is  the  incompetency 
of  the  Teacher  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Church,  a  rustic  labourer  and  stonebreaker,  has  long 
acted  in  this  capacity.  The  objection  to  him  is,  that  he 
needs  instruction  as  much  as  his  pupils;  the  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  denied  by  the  Vicar  himself  who  appointed 
him.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  Christian,  is  it  quite 
right  that  such  a  person  as  this  should  be  charged  with 
so  solemn  a  matter  as  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  ?  rather  is  such  trifling  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant trusts  not  as  discreditable  to  the  Church  as  it  is 
to  the  Minister  who  confers  the  responsibility?  and  inrely 
it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  piety  and  common 
sense  of  the  people  that  their  contributions  should  be 
sought,  for  the  support  of  a  functionary  so  notoriously  in- 
capable as  this  Abecedarian. 

*'  This  being  the  fashion  in  which  our  Church  edu- 
cates, with  what  grace  can  our  Bishop  inveigh  as  he  does 
if»iBi(  the  pr^  t9X  ^moing  ih9  peopl«'a  miiidf  againi  t 


the  establishment,  which  he  says  **  has  erer  been  the  most 
zealous  and  effective  promoter  of  public  instmctioa !" 

*'  The  last  complaint  that  I  will  offer  it  of  the  state  of 
the  churchyard. 

"  The  canon  law  requires  it  to  be  '  kept  In  a  decent 
and  fitting  manner  as  becometh  the  House  of  God,  dear 
of  all  rubbish,  muck,  &c,  or  any  thing  that  may  annoy 
the  passengers.'  The  churchyard,  like  the  old  parsonage, 
is  let  by  the  Vicar  to  graze  sheep  at  a  certain  rent  (some, 
where  about  8s.  a-year,)  while  no  one  is  responsible  to 
keep  it  swept.  It  is,  of  course,  often  in  a  filthy  condition 
from  their  dung  and  other  nuisances;  besides,  »m  the 
gates  are  not  locked,  other  animals  are  at  liberty  to  enter, 
when,  from  any  accident,  the  gates  are  left  open.  1  have, 
myself,  caught  pigs  tearing  up  the  turf  of  new  made 
graves  during  divine  service  on  Sunday.  In  many  places 
the  graves  are  almost  wholly  stripped  of  their  turf  or 
obliterated  altogether  for  want  of  care  which  ;  is  said  lo 
be  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  children  inhabitiog  the  house 
in  the  church-yard,  commonly  called  the  Chureh-boBsc. 

•  •         •  •  •  .  • 

''  I  submit,  too,  whether  by  getting  rid  of  the  present 
occnpanta  of  the  Church-house^  we  should  not  abate  a 
great  moral  nuisance.  I  am  assured  by  many,  but  the 
impression  on  my  mind  chiefiy  rests  on  your  own  au- 
thority, that  it  lodges  no  less  than  five  families,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-eight  persons,  huddled  together  in  the  most 
promiscuous  disorder.     .    •    •    • 

Such,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  is  the  way  in  which  tlio 
people  are  treated  by  a  Church  consuming  five  millions 
a-year— such  the  provision  for  *  nourishing'  what  Burke 
calls  *  the  public  hope,'  the  <  public  ornament,'  the 
'  public  consolation.*  .  How  men  can  be  found  to  stickle 
for  a  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Government,  which  in 
reality  offers  not  one  atom  of  security  for  the  services  of 
its  ministers,  is  perfectly  astounding,  and  what  makes  it 
more  so,  some  who  affect  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Christian 
Religion  are  among  the  loudest  of  its  advocates" 

Our  farther  extracts  must  be  disjointed. 

*^  If  the  spirits  of  the  air  had  consulted  to  root  Chris- 
tianity out  of  the  land,  I  put  it  to  your  Grace,  could 
more  effective  means  have  been  devised  than  a  ministry 
under  no  sufficient  control,  and  with  every  temptation 
that  wealth,  and  power,  and  impunity  can  offer,  to  aUnic 
them  from  their  duty  ?  Why,  my  Lord,  if  we  were  lo 
allow  this  to  be  the  sort  of  government  which  our  SaTionr 
designed,  it  would  positively  follow,  that  he  came  not  te 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  not  to  root  out  the  capid- 
ity  and  carnal  passions,  but  to  foster  and  promote  them; 
and  though  of  ail  these  passions  he  denounces  avariee  idosi 
severely,  yet  that  he  really  intended  Mammon  should  be 
the  god  of  the  world,  the  establishment  of  a  wealthy,  lazn- 
rioua,  indolent  hierarchy,  as  the  whole  end  and  object  of 
his  mission. 

<<  Do  I  exaggerate  this  wealth  ?  Look  at  the  ovcrfrmni 
revenues  of  some  of  our  bishops  and  clergy.  My  own 
bishop,  who  has  acknowledged  himself  so  powerless  is 
his  vineyard — this  successor  of  the  Apostle  '^  who  «tm]4 
be  chargeable  to  no  man"— -besides  possessing,  as  I  am 
informed,  other  very  lucrative  preferment,  has  had  Bristol 
grafted  on  his  Gloucester  dioceK,  thus  multiplyinf  tbc 
chances  of  his  impotence,  while  his  remuneration  is  enor* 
mously  augmented. 

'<  Be  so  good  as  to  mark  how  far  my  vicar  may  deaerrv 
being  rated  as  a  labourer  worthy  of  his  hiie^  after  what 
has  been  brought  to  view.  Beside  other  preierment,  ke 
receives  from  this  parish  not  very  far  from  £300  a-year. 
The  population  is  between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  ibe 
parish  church  may,  on  an  average,  he  attended  by  thirty 
adults— often  not  half  that  number — so  that  he  reoeivei 
not  much  short  of  j8  10  a-head  for  every  sheep  he  starvss 
upon  a  Sunday  sermon ;  I  say  siarvet ;  for  perhaps  net 
above  a  dozen  out  of  the  thirty  have  English  enongk  is 
comprehend  half-a-dozen  sentences  of  its  meaning, — s 
circumstance  that  need  scarcely  surprise  ns,  while  the  said 
vicar  frankly  avows  his  opinion  that  edncsting  the  poor 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  we  see  him  aooordia^y 
•elating  f9K  ft  Kho^UoMter.  ihf  tery  6fflii  HM  ef  t^ 
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things  fitted  to  carry  out  hid  ivverence*3  principle.  In 
both  these  cases,  you  have  pretty  fair  specimens  of  the 
stewards  of  the  yineyard ;  and  yet  such  consecrated  world- 
lings bare  the  courage  to  lifl  tlieir  face  to  heaTen,  and, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  provoking  tlie  long  suffering 
of  the  Almighty,  exclaim  with  St  Paul,  <  God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
hy  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  roe,  and  I  unto  the 
world.'*  When  M*e  see  this  pride,  and  avarice,  and  indo* 
lence  of  chntcbmen,  everywhere  staring  us  in  the  face, 
was  it  any  great  exagj^eration  in  one  of  our  writers  of 
the  last  century,  (for  it  seems  things  were  pretty  much  in 
the  same  state  then  as  they  are  now,)  when  he  alleged 
that  '  a  stranger  knowing  nothing  of  our  religion,  and 
judging  only  by  our  actions,  might  infer  that  poverty, 
charity,  and  humility  were  forbidden  hy  our  raligion,  by 
threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  our  clergy  were 
commanded  to  attend  exclusively  to  their  worldly  interests 
on  pain  of  damnation.* " 

The  clergy  must,  no  doubt,  think  it  extremely  imper- 
tinent in  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner  to  be,  in  these 
widely  different  times,  and  more  differing  circumstances, 
continually  twitting  them  with  the  example  of  our  Savi- 
our and  his  ApoitlM* 

MacnisKa  Works, 
The  Akatout  of  DauNKEKKEss ;  the  Philosophy 
of  Sleep  ;  and  the  Collected  Scraps,  published  by  Mac- 
nish  in  periodical  works,  and  entitled  Aphorisms,  have 
been  brought  out  in  Olasgow,  in  three  neat  small  volumes, 
formingatonce  separate  treatises  and  nearly  acomplete  edi- 
tion of  the  author^s  works.  A  brief  Sketch  of  his  Life 
is  prefixed  by  some  friendly  hand.  These  works  are  too 
well  known  in  Scotland  to  require  notice  at  this  time  of 
the  day.  They  have  probably  already  gathered  in  their 
fame,  though  their  sale,  it  would  appear,  remains;  which 
is  a  good  test  of  popularity.  They  are  stated,  in  the  Life, 
to  be  popular  in  America,  to  the  taste  of  which  country 
they  appear  peculiarly  adapted. 

Manual  of  Botany, 
To  the  numerous  elementary  works  which  have  ap- 
peared of  late  on  this  popular  and  fascinating  science, 
the  above  Manual  has  been  added  by  Mr  Macgilivray, 
the  author  of  the  «  History  of  British  Birds/*  It  is 
more  strictly  scientific  than  some  of  the  late  elementary 
works  on  botany ;  and  is,  consequently,  if  less  adapted 

to  a  large  proportion  of  the  modem  amateur  botanists 

those,  namely,  who  like  the  science  without  cultivating 
it  systematically — better  fitted  for  the  severe  student. 

3£ode  of  treating  Bees,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  and  the 
Canary  Bird,  By  Peter  Boswell. 
This  work  is  not  so  much  meant  for  an  assistant  to  the 
economist  as  a  guide  to  the  young  in  their  management 
of  their  favourite  animals  or  pets.  The  directions,  how- 
ever, far  exceed  what  can  be  necessary  for  a  boy*s  limited 
namber  of  furred  or  feathered  favourites,  unless  they  are 
to  snpply  the  family  with  honey  and  pigeon-pies ;  though, 
no  doubt,  they  are  all  very  good  of  their  kind. 

Tahle-Wit  and  After- Dinner  Anecdote, 
yit  Tilfs  selection  might  more  fitly  be  called  a  com- 
mon-place book  than  christened  TabU-^Wit,     It,  how- 
ever, contains  many  smart  sayings,  picquant  anecdotes, 
and  morsels  of  wisdom. 

Desultory  Sketches  and  Tales  of  Barhadoes, 
In  embodying  his  recollections  of  Barhadoes,  the  author 
of  this  little  volume  is  actuated  by  the  desire  of  indirectly 
conveying  accurate  information  of  the  real  state  of  the 
emancipated  negroes ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  pretty 
fairly  done,  so  far  as  the  writer  enters  into  the  subject 
}iU  biM  il»  h9?reTery  against  the  blackii 


SERIAL  WORKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Knioht*6  Pictorial  Shakspbars,  Part  XXHL— 
King  Richard  III. 

M'Culloch's  GaooRAPHicAL  and  Statistical  Dic- 
TioNARV,  Part  VII. 

TyAs'  Napolbon,  Part  XX. 

Tyas*  Shakspbarb,  containing  the  end  of  '<  Cymbe* 
line,**  and  beginning  of  '*  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
Part  XXII. 

Heads  of  the  Pboplb,  No.  X. 

The  Works  of  Josbphus,  Part  VII. 

Dr  Skinnbr*s'Aid  to  Prbaching,  in  Ward's  Li- 
brary of  Standard  DiviNnr. 

Abridobmbmt  of  Sir  Fowell  Boxton's  Work  on 
the  African  Slavs  Trade  and  its  Remedy. 

Outline  of  a  System  of  Legislation  for  Securing 
the  Protection  of  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  all 
Countries  Colonized  by  Great  Britain.  By  Stand* 
ish  Motte,  Esq.,  Barrister.  Drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  Aborigines*  Protection  Society. 

Tub  Sanatorium.  [A  project  for  a  self-supporting 
institution  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  curing  sick  persons 
of  the  middle  classesy  of  both  sexes ;  an  object  well  worthy 
of  attention  and  patronage,  especially  in  great  towns.] 

NEW  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

iNrriA  Latina,  A  Guide  for  Beginners.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  King*s  College 
School,  London,  and  Classical  Examiner  of  Christ*sHos- 
piUl ;  and  William  Cross  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

BoiLEAU  on  the  German  Languagb.     New  edition. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Hcnrich 
Apel. 

English  Grammar  in  a  New  Form.  By  John 
M*Knight 

A  Trbatisb  on  English  Grammar.  By  Richard 
Hiley. 

NEW  POEMS. 

Llewellyn  ;  a  Tale  of  Cambria.  [This  Tale  of 
the  last  of  the  Welsh  Princes,  is  written  and  printed  In 
India,  quite  by  accident,  as  usual.  Of  this  poem  as  of 
some  of  the  above,  we  may  conscientionsly  say,  that  the 
notes  are  as  amusing  as  the  text ;  the  highest  compliment 
which  an  eminent  critic,  now  deceased,  could  pay  to  be 
poems  of  Scott  himself. 

Oriental  Musings.    By  P.  Scott,  Esq. 

Heber,  Records  of  the  Poor,  Lays  from  the  Pro- 
phets, and  Other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Ragg.  [We 
have  met  with  this  poet  before,  and  admired  his  writings. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  the  encouragement  he  shall  meet 
may  be  worthy  of  his  merits.] 

Erro,  a  Romantic  Poem.  By  Edward  Noyce 
Browne. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Rural  Scbnes  ;  or,  a  Peep  at  the  Country  ;  for 
Children.  [A  clever  little  work,  though  rather  baby- 
ish ;  with  very  pretty  cuts,  representing  rural  sports  atid 
occupations. 

Moral  Fablbs  and  Parables.  By  Ingram  Cobbin, 
[An  excellent  juvenile  book.] 

Tales  of  Travel.  By  F.  B.  Miller.  With  engrar- 
ings. 

Juvbnilb  Anbcootes,  FouNofio  on  Facts.  By  Prli* 
clUa  Wakefield.    New  edition. 
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War  with  Feance.— Whig  GoTernment  waf  nihend 
in  with  the  promise  of  Peaces  Eetrenehment,  JReform, 
The  progress  of  Reform  is  now  opposed  by  the  Whig 
Ministry,  as  constantly  as  by  the  Tories.  For  Retreneh. 
ment,  the  issue  of  Whig  goTernment  is  found  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  Public  Debt  and  the  Taxes.  And,  to 
crown  all,  the  nation,  by  Whig  management,  finds  itself 
at  war  mth  China,  at  war  with  Egypt,  and  threatened 
with  a  war  with  Pranoa.  The  war  with  Egypt  is  one 
entirely  of  aggression  on  oar  part.  We  are  neither  in» 
jured  nor  threatened  with  injury  by  MehemeC  AIL  On 
the  contrary,  our  relations  with  him  have  been  altogfr* 
ther  friendly.  But  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  in  danger.  The  Sultan's  rebellious  rassal,  not  satis- 
fied wU^  the  Tirtual  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  wishes  to  ex- 
tend hn  dominions  at  the  expense  of  his  nominal  master. 
And,  as  usualj  British  blood  and  treasure  must  be  poured 
out  in  the  quarrel,  no  matter  how  little  interest  the 
People  of  Britain  have  in  its  result.  The  pretext  for 
British  interference,  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Turlcs,  is  not  even  known  to  the  bulk  of  the  People  of 
Britain  ;  so  little  interest  do  they  take  in  subjects, 
which,  to  judge  from  their  prominence  in  Royal  Speeches, 
seem  to  constitute  the  chief  concern  of  the  Sovereign  and 
her  Ministers.  And  what  is  the  pretext,  after  all  ?  No- 
thing but  alarm  at  the  old  bugbear,  Russia.  The  **  ba- 
lance of  power**  is  threatened  with  being  once  more  dfr* 
■troyed ;  and  Britain  must  fight  for  the  staiu  quo  of  the 
balance.  Not  being  a  match  for  his  encroaching  vassal, 
the  Sultan,  it  is  said,  cannot  choose  but  call  in  Russia  to 
help  him ;  and  Russia  having  done  that  same.  Lord 
Palmerston  maintains  that  the  falling  of  the  Turlclsh 
capital  and  the  Dardanelles  into  the  hands  of  Russia, 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course;  by  which  addition  of  ter- 
ritory Russia  will  be  rendered  so  powerful,  that  the  pre- 
cious balance  will  be  disturbed;  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea  interdicted  to  us;  and  our  Indian  Empire, 
perhaps,  wrested  from  our  grasp.  Therefore,  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Turkey  from  a  new  violation,  by  Mehe- 
met  Ali  of  Egypt,  or  from  absorption,  by  its  overgrown 
neighbour  Russia,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  on  our  commerce  and  empire,  we  are  our- 
selves  to  make  an  aggression  on  Mehemet  All,  and  run 
an  imminent  risk  of  a  war  with  France,  an  ally  of  Me- 
hemet All,  and  possessing  as  good  a  right  to  aid  him,  as 
we  can  have  to  aid  the  Sultan. 

Can  such  an  interference  on  our  part  be  described  as 
a  just  and  necessary  war  ?  We  deny  it ;  and  are  scepti- 
cal if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  just  and  necessary  war. 
None  of  the  many  wars  this  nation  has  been  engaged  in 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half  certainly  deserves  that 
title. 

The  balance  of  power  we  regard  as  a  phantom,  a 
mere  idea.  There  can  be  no  balance  of  jiower,  unless 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  equally  powerful,  and 
remained  in  that  condition,  or  made  exactly  the  same 
progress.  The  superior  growth  of  one  state  in  intelli- 
gence or  in  population  would  destroy  the  balance,  were 
there  such  a  thing,  equally  with  an  acquisition  or  a  loss 
of  territory.  If  it  were  really  necessary  to  maintain 
the  balance,  any  state  that  is  outstripping  the  others  in 
population,  wealth,  or  civilisation,  ought  to  be  attacked 
by  all  the  rest,  and  reduced  to  its  original  condition, 
before  the  balance  was  disturbed  by  the  irregular  growth. 

If  we  are  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  our  commerce 
on  the  Black  Sea,  or  for  the  defence  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, it  would  surely  be  wiser  to  postpone  the  combat 
until  either  be  menaced  by  Russia — an  event  which  may 
.never  happen— than  to  rash  into  war  just  now.  We 
would  then  have  the  advantage  of  a  palpable  cause;  and 
the  sympathies,  probably  the  aid,  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  Or,  if  the  Peace,  Relrenehmeni,  and  Reform 
Government  will  insist  upon  going  to  war  at  the  present 
•  moment,  uking  part  in  the  war  between  the  Saltan  and 
Mehemet  AU ;  it  deierYMCOBiidcnition  whether  it  wooid 


not  be  more  decorout,  more  pmdent  too,  for  a  People  snd 
a  Ministry  professing  Liberal  and  Reforming  priodplei, 
as  opposed  to  Legitimacy  and  Conservatism,  to  stickle  for 
Mehemet  rather  than  for  the  Saltan.  In  the  one  case, 
we  should  have  Liberal  Prance  as  our  ally;  in  the  other, 
we  have  the  Despotic  Governments  of  Russia,  Prosiia, 
and  Austria.  The  company  in  which  Britain  is  fbuDd 
is  not  good.  In  close  alliance  with  France,  Britain  need 
fear  none  of  the  despotic  countries,  nor  a  oombinatioa  of 
the  whole  of  them.  With  France,  we  might  hope  to 
eflbct  something  for  the  cause  of  freedom ;  with  Rosu 
as  our  ally,  we  can  hope  for  nothing  but  participation  is 
mischief.  That  we  are  embarked  in  the  wrong  esaic, 
may  be  farther  presumed  from  the  approval  of  the  whole 
Tory  press  of  the  part  we  are  acUng. 

The  danger  of  a  war  with  France  ensuing,  is,  wefesr, 
undervalued.  No  doubt  it  would  be  very  foolish  in  the 
French  people  to  take  part  in  the  Turkish  quarrel,  and 
come  into  collision  with  Britain  and  her  three  despotic 
allies.  America  would  commit  no  such  folly.  Bat  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  French  people  may  lack  witdon 
as  much  as  our  own  Government;  and  that  will  be  quit* 
sufficient  for  mischief.  Two  letters,  (published  lately  in 
the  Edinburgh  Obtetver,)  fmm  an  intelligent  eoncspond- 
ent  of  oars,  who  has  been  for  several  months  in  Franer, 
represent  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  exoeediofly 
irritable,  and  hostile  to  Britain,  on  account  of  the  tnp- 
posed  affront  offered  to  France,  in  the  manner  ttf  aanoaoc- 
Ing  the  treaty  which  formed  the  new  Holy  AllisDce  ia 
support  of  legitimacy  and  the  Integrity  of  the  Tnrkiih 
Empire,  as  opposed  to  Egypt  and  Mehemet  Ati,  to  which 
France  could  not  be  a  party.  A  war  with  France  we 
regard  as  a  calamity  of  the  most  serious  nature ;  as  aa 
evil  not  to  be  carelessly  provoked,  bat  to  be  avoided  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  The  People  of  England  and 
Scotland  should  protest  against  the  act  of  their  Goveia- 
ment.  Meetings  should  be  held  in  all  Um  Urge  towu, 
to  declare  for  the  maintenance  of  Peace  with  Egypt) 
with  France,  with  China,  and  with  all  the  world.  The 
people  of  Ireland,  the  Repealers  at  leaat,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  join  In  the  opposition  to  a  wrar,  which  woald 
enable  them  to  call  out  the  Irish  ToluBtcers  ones  9M% 
and  make  Daniel  OXonnell  King  of  Ireland,  or  Proi- 
dent  of  the  Hibemiaa  BepubUa 

The  Queen's  Paety— Coalitiok. — ^The  press  hs«, 
fbr  the  past  few  weeks,  been  perplexing  itself  with  tiie 
fNLT  of  some  change,  in  the  higher  political  regions,  whid 
shadows  itself  forth  to  their  perplexed  eyes  in  sons  osii- 
nous,  but  certainly  very  indistinct  form.     We  pretend  to 
the  possession  of  no  data,  either  through  hint  or  inforoi- 
ation,  from  which  to  argue  what  is  going  on  ia  the  ar« 
cana  of  thoee  high  quarters.    We  know  nothing  of  what 
is  about  to  be,  but  what  we  can  gather  from  the  ordinary 
public  course  of  politics ;  and  though  we  think  we  cm 
see  these  pointing  in  a  certain  evil  direction,  yet  the  Indi- 
cations are  by  no  means  very  distinct— Jiot  even  so  clcsr 
as  that  much-abnsed  index,  a  straw  in  the  air.    Then 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  mmoor  of  the  fbrmation  of  a 
"  Queen's  party,"  consisting  of  some  six  menbsis  of  the 
Lords  and  twenty  of  the  Commons,  who,  like  the  t^M^ 
rone  volante  of  the  Union  Parliament,  are  to  stand  on 
the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  press  their  weight  to  oos  «r 
other  of  its  nicely  balanced  ends,  as  interset  or  csprioe 
dictate.    We  would  be  as  i  aady  as  others  to  give  credit  te 
the  rumour,  if  we  could  see,  in  the  first  place,  bow  inch 
a  party  could  be  foolish  enough  to  give  itself  a  place  and 
name ;  and,  secondly,  how  it  could  do  anythiaf  sflff 
coming  into  existence.     The  days  fbr  a  monarch^  party 
are  long  past    With  the  Stuart  dynasty  aoch  a  futf 
was  the  Government  t  an  Opposition  could  hardly  hewd 
to  be  legitimised.     The  Guelphs  retained  so  much  of 
"  consideration,**  that  they  never  were  without  a  werd  to 
say  in  the  affairs  of  the  State^  though  Chatha*  did  ssane- 
timei  treat  interfbriBM  with  •  UtUflwntk   Gcii|tlu* 
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WM  In  t1i«  habit  of  markinf  tifwj  man  who  divided 
Againit  him,  that  bo  mif  ht  paf  him  off  bj  a  lariy  raoep« 
tion  at  ConrL  Bj  his  personal  Inflaenoe  and  interfer- 
ence, he  defeated  Pox*e  India  Bill,  and  fbof  ht  the  batUe 
of  Pitt.  Tariee  he  defeated  the  Catholic  claims  bj  the 
oame  moans.  The  reifn  of  George  IV.  shewed  how  this 
inflnenea  waned.  The  Dnke  of  Yoric  inroclaimed  the 
monarch's  penonal  resistance  to  the  same  Catholic  relief 
moasnro ;  yet  it  was  carried.  In  the  reigfn  of  William 
IV.,  the  personal  power  of  the  monarch  disappeared. 
From  1835  to  his  death,  he  lirod  in  a  ministry  to  almost 
erery  member  of  which  he  was  in  penonal  oppoeition. 
There  was  to  be  sure  something  like  a  resutcitaiion  of  the 
ancient  spirit  in  the  bed-chamber  question;  hot  it  was  as 
nnlike  the  old  exerciss  of  royal  inflneoce  as  the  petulance 
of  a  displeased  spouse  is  less  ominous  than  the  calmer  de- 
Bonciatlonsof  a  warrant-armed  peaoe-offlcer.  No^no.  That 
branch  of  anti-popular  power  has  been  effectually  lerelled. 
To  exprese  fear  of  its  machinations  would  be  leading  the 
People  on  a  wrong  ecent,  at  the  risk  of  their  missing  the 
real  power  they  ought  to  fight  against— that  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy. We  do  think  that  there  are  symptoms,  though 
we  must  admit  not  rery  positive  ones,  of  something  like 
a  coalition  of  the  two  great  Aristocratic  parties  against 
the  people.  The  thing  Is  quite  natural.  The  difference 
between  them  is  slight— one  of  them  cannot  govern  alone 
«-at  least,  not  without  experiencing  daily  humiliations ; 
but  the  two  joined  together  csn  command  a  working  ma- 
jority; therefore,  fee.,  Q.  E^D.  We  know  that  there  are 
indiriduals  connected  with  the  Ministry,  who  would  not 
bo  parties  to  such  an  alliance.  Lord  John  Russell  would 
probably  not  be  so.  The  temptation  would  not  be  sof- 
licient  to  overcome  his  hereditary  enmity ;  and,  however 
ready  be  may  be  to  head  a  motionless  and  powerless  go- 
vernment, his  rank  and  poeition,  and  his  own  somewhat 
boueat,  if  narrow  mind,  place  him  beyond  the  temptation 
of  an  alliance  involving  positive  infamy.  But,  if  Lord 
John,  finding  it  Impracticable  longer  to  continue  the 
atruggle,  see  policy  like  his  own  worked  by  other  and 
stronger  hands,  can  he  refuse  his  support,  because,  while 
one  half  are  friends,  the  other  were  foes  ?  The  Whign, 
if  they  could  hold  out  through  their  own  innate  strength, 
would  no  more  propose  a  coalition,  than  the  capitalist 
will  propose  a  partnership  with  a  needy  riral ;  but,  as  a 
body,  we  hare  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  perfectly  ready 
to  accommodate  themselres  to  circumstances. 

Leeds  Rbvoex  Association. — Since  the  days  of 
the  Political  Unions,  there  has  been  no  Reform  Associa- 
tion so  worthy  of  public  attention  as  the  one  recently 
formed  at  Ijceds.  It  is  composed,  not  of  the  middle 
classes  alone,  nor  of  the  operatives  exclusively,  but  of 
both  classes  conjoined.  It  numbers  in  its  ranks  some  of 
the  best  Reformers  in  England— men  whose  names  have 
become  femiliar  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  proper 
locality;  and  Its  principles  go  beyond  those  of  any 
association  in  which  the  middle  classes  have  taken  an 
active  Interest  The  Leeds  Association  has  assumed  for 
its  basis  the  principles  enunciated  by  Lord  Durham,  on 
Glaagow  Green,  and  then  enthusiastically  responded  to 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  congregated  around  him — vis., 
Triennial  Parliaments,  Vote  bv  Ballot,  and  Household 
Suffrage ;  with  the  important  addition  of  A  New  Distri- 
botlon  of  the  electoral  districts,  No  Property  Qualifica- 
tion, and  the  Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  Leeds 
Reformers  declare  that  the  preasnt  House  of  Commons 
does  not  truly  represent  the  People;  that,  to  produce  the 
fraat  object  of  real  representation,  not  less  than  the  first 
five  of  the  above  measurss  is  accessary ;  and  that  nothing 
lesa  will  content  them.  An  Important  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  on  Monday,  the  31st  August ;  J.  G. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  the  Riding,  in  the  chair. 
The  speakers  were,  H.  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  another  magis- 
trate ;  Mr  Alderman  Goodman,  Mr  Councillor  Bower, 
Joseph  Middleton,  Esq.,  Mr  Councillor  Burrows,  Mr 
Craven,  surgeon  ;  Dr  Smiles,  the  able  editor  of  The  Lernii 
Timet ;  Mr  Martin,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Anderson,  Mr 
Green,  Mr  He«ps,  Mr  Cummins,  Mr  Atkinson,  and  Mr 
Wright  The  speeches  were  all  Radical— that  1%  Inda. 
pendoit  of  party,  ^  going  la  tha  vQol  of  tvwy  abwe; 


althoQgh  only  a  few  of  tho  tpaaken  go  the  length  of  the 
Charter.  More  truly  liberal  speeches  we  have  seldom 
read ;  and  the  ability  displayed  was  worthy  of  the  holy 
cause  for  which  the  speakers  contended.  But  the  question 
arises.  Will  this  new  agitation  succeed  ?  We  are  sorry,  in« 
deed,  even  to  appear  to  dieoourage  eo  praise-worthy  an  at- 
tempt The  agitation  will  not  bo  thrown  away.  Agitation 
In  a  good  cause  never  is.  But  we  fear  that  this  advocacy  of 
the  Durham  principles,  even  with  the  three  important 
additions  we  have  stated,  will  have  no  immediate  resultsu 
The  middle  classes  will  not  take  up  the  a^^iution  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  Whig  Ministers  remsiit 
in  power,  and  set  Uieir  feces,  as  they  will  continue  to  do, 
so  long  as  they  are  in  power,  against  all  Radical  (that  is, 
rsal)  Reform.  And  of  the  working  classes  only  a  small 
number  will  join  heartily  in  any  agitation  for  less  than 
Universal  Suffrage ;  while  the  Chartists  will  even  endea* 
vour  to  defeat  the  agitation.  Behold  the  cflbct  of  con- 
ceesions  made  too  late,  which  would  have  been  eagerly 
grasped  at,  if  made  in  time  I  Had  Lord  Durham,  after 
declaring  for  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot,  and  Tf  iennial 
Parliaments,  in  1834,  continued  to  agitetefor  these  prin- 
ciples, he  would  have  had  almoet  the  entire  population  of 
England  and  Scotland  at  his  back ;  for  the  Tories  and 
mere  Whigs  are  as  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  People,  in 
point  of  numbers.  But  what  would  have  been  easy  in 
1834  or  1836,  is,  we  fear,  impoesible  now ;  we  mean, 
while  the  (so  called)  Reform  Ministry  are  in  place. 
When  their  steadily  decreasing  majority  shall  have  become 
a  minority,  and  power  have  departed  from  them,  an  agi« 
tation  baeed  on  the  new  Leeds  Reform  Bill,  may  very 
possibly  l>e  warmly  engaged  in  by  the  middle  classes, 
with  many  of  their  old  Whig  leaders  at  its  head.  And 
then,  as  it  would  have  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding,  large 
bodies  of  the  operatives,  probably  the  whole,  would  join 
the  agitation.  Without  their  aid,  the  middle  classes 
could  effect  nothing  like  the  Leeds  Reform.  For,  whether 
the  Chartists  know  It  or  not,  the  aristocracy  know  well 
that,  for  the  destruction  of  all  unjust  privileges,  for  the 
abolition  of  all  bad  laws,  and  the  enactment  of  all  good 
ones  ;  in  short,  for  the  complete  substitution  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  government  for  the  aristocratic^ 
the  Leeds  New  Reform  Bill  would  be  as  effectual  as  the 
Peoples*  Charter.  And  both,  therefore,  will  they  resist, 
to  the  very  verge  of  revolution.  A  revolution  in  this 
country,  with  the  working  classes  hostile  to  it,  or  even 
without  their  enthnsiastic  concurrence  and  their  eager 
assumption  of  the  most  dangerous  part  in  the  enterprise, 
the  aristocracy  also  well  know  to  be  impossible.  To  the 
middle  classes  alone,  therefore,  the  aristocracy  will  not 
yield  up  their  monopoly  of  the  powers  of  government,  by 
permitting  a  real  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  place.  If  the  middle  classes  alone  cannot  effect  that 
object,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  working  classea 
could  be  more  successful,  opposed  by  the  middle  classes 
and  the  aristocracy.  Theee  two  orders,  besides  greater 
intelligence,  greater  wealth,  and  greater  stead rasmess 
of  purpose,  would  h«Te  on  their  side  multitudes  of 
of  their  servants,  tenants,  labourers,  and  dependents ;  and 
the  army  would  be  with  them.  We  repeat  that  the 
working  classes  alone  would  find  It  next  to  impossible  to 
carry  Parliamentary  Reform  by  violence,  or  the  fear  of 
violence.  If,  then,  such  a  reform  be  necessary,  and  If 
neither  the  middle  classes  nor  theoperativesalonecan  hope 
to  effect  it,  what  should  they  do  ?  The  first  duty  of  the  in- 
dividuals  of  each  class  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles  advocated  by  the  other  dass.  Tho 
middle  claasss  should  consider  attentively  the  justice  of  tho 
claim  of  the  operatives  to  the  suffrage,  and  calculate  tho 
effect  of  Universal  Suffrage,  if  obtained.  And  the  unen- 
franchised operatives  should,  in  like  manner,  calculate  the 
effects  of  a  successful  agitation  for  Household  Suffrage,  a 
£5  franchise,  or  the  Knowledge  Qualification.  If  the  oper« 
atives  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  us,  that  any  oneof  these 
extensions  of  the  franchise  would  have  the  same  effect  in 
securing  good  government  as  Universal  Suffrage  ;  or  if 
the  miiklle  classes  find  reason  to  believe  Universal  Suffrage 
to  be  as  safe  as  it  is  plainly  just ;  they  have  only  to  act 
on  their  new  conviction,  to  secure  the  grand  object,  real 
wprawtttattott  in  ParUamtot 
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Slave  EtfAirciPATTOK  avd  itsPeice.— .<<Thetwo 
yreftt  and  important  triumphi  which  theChrittian morality 
wai  to  achieve,  and  which,  after  the  lapie  of  eighteen  cen. 
tariee,  are  now,  we  trost,  proceeding  to  their  accompliili- 
ment,are  the  Abolition  of  Human  Slayery  and  the  Eztinc- 
tionof  War.  Outof  these  two  intellectaal Tictoriee,  isdawn- 
ing  the  <  Hope  of  the  World.*  Deipite  of  all  her  bigotry, 
and  *  with  all  her  faulu,*  Britain,  for  her  leading  share 
in  the  eetablithment  of  these  great  principles,  is  worthy 
of  all  her  children's  love  and  the  world's  reverence.  We 
know  not  that  history,  from  its  commencement,  presents 
any  nation,  at  any  one  moment,  in  snch  an  attitude  of 
moral  grandeur  as  that  of  Britain,  on  the  day  when  an 
all  but  unanimous  Parliament,  representing  an  all  but 
unanimous  People,  freely  voted  twenty  millions  of  the 
money,  which  for  all  other  purposes  it  doled  out  with 
such  a  niggardly  hand,  for  an  object  in  which  no  sel6sh 
interests  were  involved,  purely  to  do  a  great  moral  right, 
and  redress  a  great  moral  wrong.  For  that  one  unalloyed 
act  alone,  she  is  foremost  among  the  nations ;  and  the 
world  is  her  debtor  too,  for  all  that  she  has  done  to  estab- 
lish  the  principle  of  peace.  A  fearful  debt  on  that  head, 
M  on  the  other,  she  had  indeed  to  wipe  off.** 

When  matter  of  this  sort  appean  in  so  intelligent  and 
esteemed  a  journal  as  The  Athetummy  it  is  worth  notic- 
ing.    In  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  contemporary, 
we  most  heartily  concur ;  so  £sr  as  they  convey  his  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Extinc- 
tion of  War.    But  the  praise  of  Britain  for  what  she  has 
done  to  accomplish  these  desirable  objects  is  unmerited  in 
the  one  case  and  premature  in  the  other.    We  have  a 
Peace  Society,  indeed ;   we  have  many  lovers  of  peace 
among  us,  bniides  the  special  professors  of  the  love  of 
peace,  the  Society  of  Friends ;  we  have  many  thousand 
parochial  preachers  of  the  religion  of  p^ce,  paid  by  the 
State;  and,  since  1831,  we  have  had  a  Government  pro- 
fessing, as  iu  leading  and  distinctive  principles.  Peace, 
Retrenchment,  Reform.    But  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  at  peace.     During  the  nine  years  sway  of  the  **  Feact** 
Government,  we  have  had  a  little  war  with  Holland,  a 
little  war  with  Spain,  a  ditto  with  Portugal,  with  Can- 
ada, with  Affghanistan ;  and,  at  this  present  time,  we  are 
engaged  in  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  hardly  call 
*^  little  wars"  with  China  and  Egypt ;  with  the  prospect 
of  one,  entirely  respectable  as  to  size,  with  Prance.     We 
have  abolished  black  slavery  in  our  colonies,  it  is  true : 
but  five-sixths  of  our  adult  male  population  at  home  are 
retained  in  what  is  really  slavery  ;  subject  to  military  ser- 
vice, to  impressment,  and  to  taxation,  without  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  men  who  make  the  laws  and  impose 
the  taxes.    The  maxim,  <<  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny  and  oppression,**  is  of  good  report ;  but 
it  is  entirely  disregarded  in  practice.    The  British  opera- 
tives in  very  truth  are  slaves ;  slaves  with  only  the 
choice  of  their  master.     Bnt  the  £20,000,000 ;  was  it  not 
a  munificent  act  ?   Not  a  bit  of  it.   The  £20,000,000  were 
"  freely  voted**  by  what  should  be  the  People*s  represen- 
tatives; but  the  People  were  not  consulted  when  the 
proposed  loan  of  £15,000,000  to  the  slave-holders  was 
converted  into  a  gift  of  £20,000,000.     The  slave-holders 
got  the  money  :  but  there  was  small  merit  in  the  <' freely 
voting**  it.     Several  of  the  voters  or  their  near  connec- 
tions touched  a  trifle  of  the  sum  voted,  being  West  In. 
dia  proprietors.  Still  is  it  said  that  the  £*20,000,000  was 
a  magnificent  payment  for  a  noble  object ;  a  grand  self- 
aacrifice  for  a  great  moral  purpose  ?    It  was  no  sacrifice 
at  all.     Not  a  shilling  of  the  millions  has  been  paid  by 
those  who  <<  freely  voted**  them,  or  who  grumblingly 
fubmitted  to  the  vote.    The  money  has  not  been  paid  by 


anybody;  it  is  all  due  at  this  momait    If  it  ever  be 
paid,  it  mast  be  by  posterity ;  by  people  who  will  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ^  Ireely  votiof  ;**  do  ascrit 
in  the  noble  work  of  emancipation  ;  no  vommtk  with  the 
price  given  the  slave-holden^  but  to  pay  it.    *'  A  fimfBl 
debt,'*  indeed,  Britain  «'had  to  wipe  ofl;"  aa  The  jtthem^ 
mum  says.    And  this  <*free  vote,**  so  much  Imdwi,  has 
added  i8a0,000,000  to  it;  which  posterity  will  have  to 
'*  wipe  ofl^**  or  pay,  while  we  of  the  present  generation 
take  all  the  credit  of  the  magnificent  deed- 
But  although  the  principal  sum,  the  £20,000,000,  are 
thrown  on  posterity,  the  interest  is,  in  the  meaatime, 
paid  by  those  who  claim  the  merit  of  the  free  vote,  aad 
the  free  content  ?     Not  so.     The  interest  is  paid  by  taxes 
levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life ;  taxes  which  fall  chiefly 
on  the  industrious  and  unrepresented  five-«ixths  of  the 
people.    On  the  white  slaves  chiefly  falls  the  interest  of 
the  sum  voted  for  the  emancipation  of  tlie  black  sla^ 


Harvest— jCoRir  Laws. — During  the  past  anoa^ 
with  some  very  few  exceptions,  the  weather  baa  ben 
highly  favourable  for  harvest  operations — a  few  hearr 
showers  and  some  rainy  days ;  but  the  majority  suodt 
and  breezy.     The  consequence  ii^  that,  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  the  reaping,  even  in  the  high  and  expoicd 
lands,  was  generally  concluded,  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion  had  been  carted  in.     The  general  character  of  thr 
crop  is  above  average,  and  it  has  a  peculiarly  rich  s^ 
pearance,  from  the  largeness  of  the  straw  occasioBed  ij 
the  rains  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.     Daring  tte 
earlier  quarter  of  the  month,  the  averagea  of  tbewhssc 
were  72f.  3d.,  and  the  duty,  consequently,  was  so  lov 
as  2s.  8d.    The  consequence  of  this  was  naturally  a  Urp 
freeing  from  bond ;  and  thus,  at  the  commencement  or  t 
superabundant  harvest,  the  farmers  see  the  already  larft 
supply  thus  increased  in  their  hands  by  their  favoahie 
Com  Laws.     For  three  years,  the  People  at  Urge  hsfe 
been  the  snff'ererk-.it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  farmen  t* 
get  a  slight  twinge.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hif^k 
prices  of  the  two  past  years  have  caused  a  more  than  or- 
dinary  breadth  of  grain  to  be  sown  for  the  present  y«ar. 
Here  there  are  three  sources  of  a  glut—a  large  field,  s 
good  harvest,  and  a  foreign  supply.  Everybody  knows  the 
well-established  doctrine,  in  political  economy,  that,  vbca 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  same  sum  cannot  be  |Qt 
for  the  whole  quantity  in  existence  that  would  have  beca 
obtained  for  a  smaller  quantity,  meeting  or  falling  short 
of  the  demand.  Each  holder  is  afraid  of  part  of  his  stock 
remaining  unsold;  so  they  undenellcach  other.  Such  «iU 
be  the  favours  which  those  instruments  of  gambling  aad 
dangerousspeculation,  the  Com  Laws,  areltkely  to  profier  to 
the  men  for  whose  good  they  are  professedly  established 
Nor  will  this  evil  be  compensated  by  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage to  the  rest  of  society.     We  may   have  grain 
cheaper  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months;  but  the  mischitf 
accomplished  during  the  two  preceding  yean  caanot  W 
undone.     The  bankrapt  manufacturer  CMinot  be  rein- 
stated.    The  starving  artisan  has  already  drank  in  the 
poison  of  anarchy,  and  will  not  again  be  reconciled  to 
the  constitution  under  which  he  has  tnfkrtd  so  bitterly. 
As  to  foreign  countries :  when  they  had  diificolty  enon«h 
in  feeding  their  own  population,  and  were  not  anticipat- 
ing our  custom,  we  then  pressed  upon  thdr  supplier 
The  past  two  years  may  have  led  them  to  provide  for  oor 
market ; — we  will  now  leave  the  grain  to  rot  on  their 
fields.    Snch  are  the  capricious  renilu  of  a  law  made  to 
enrich  a  class.    If  it  had  been  an  open  and  avowed  rob- 
bery, it  might  have  been  more  individually  exasperating, 
but  would  have  produced  fu  less  misery. 


From  the  ISItiau-Pjii8«  ofTirxit  Brown,  Printer,  19,  Bt  James^  Sqaue. 
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WoNDMRnrxiLT  hat  the  Miniilry  kept  iU  bar. 
gaJD  with  the  publio.  It  proclaimed  three  greet 
prineipleaofeetiail«— Reform— •fioonomf — Peace. 
h  cheated  Reformers ;  it  has  laughed  at  £eo. 
'f  I  it  has  invited  Wab^ 
'^asions  have  already  been  fottod,  and  manj 
norv  will  offer  themselves^  to  shew  how  the  oause 
of  Reform  has  been  betrayed  and  abandoned  by 
the  Whig  CabittM.  The  questions  of  increased 
taxation^  diminishing  revenue,  and  enormously 
augmented  expenditure^  demand  separate  and 
tpedal  notice :  they  are  minor  evils  growing  out 
of  the  major,  the  monster  evil,  with  which  the  na- 
tion is  now  menaeed^and  of  whioh  we  are  about  to 
speak;  the  last  precious  gift;  the  lastj  in  a  double 
■ODse,  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  but  be 
opened;  thelast  precious  gift  of  Whiggery — War! 
A7 !  we  are  to  be  leagued  with  the  despots— 
with  the  oppressors  of  nations;  leagued  with 
those  who  partitioned  Poland,  and  have  subju- 
gated Italy,  and  have  hunted  down  freedom  and 
good  government  throughout  the  world;  with 
those  are  we  leagued  for  Wab. 

Wab  !  the  very  idea,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury's repose,  during  whioh  commerce  and  im^ 
provement  were  pursuing  their  tranquil,  and 
moralising,  and  happiness-creating  course--^the 
"^trj  sound  has  horror  in  it.  War  1  Yes,  War  I 
with  all  its  abominations.  War  I  the  folly  to 
which  all  other  follies  are  wisdom.  War  I  the 
crime  to  which  all  other  crimes  are  virtues. 
We  are  to  have  war ;  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
Whigs. 

Though  it  would  be  difflcult  to  find  justifica- 
tion for  the  greater  number  of  the  wUrs  in  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged ;  and  no  justifica- 
tions could  be  discovered,  were  the  amount  of 
>fteriflee  and  suffering  wiighed  against  the  imount 


of  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  them;  yet 
it  will  be  easy  to  shew  that  a  more  wanton,  wick- 
edj  and  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  un.Britiah 
war  waa  never  waged  than  that  into  which  We  are 
about  to  plunge. 

For  our  intereiU  as  well  as  our  duties  are  all 
on  the  side  of  peaoe.  The  difference  between  ua 
and  France  is  reduced  to  this  simple  queetion--^ 
Shall  we  make  war  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
an  old  man  of  seventy-three  from  a  country 
which  he  has  been  able  to  govern,  and  which 
Turkey^  for  whom  w6  blaim  it,  was  noi  able  to 
govern?  Our  ini9r9tiM  are  dearly  with  the 
Egyptian^  and  not  the  Turkish  disputant ;  for,un* 
der  the  Turks,  we  had  no  trade  with  Syria  ;  there 
was  no  security  for  persons  or  property ;  no  over, 
land  communication  with  India;  no  safety  for  tra* 
vellere.  Under  the  pacha,  the  country  has  been 
covered  with  British  merchants  and  Britida  mer- 
ohandise.  Tribunals  and  police  have  been 
introduced.  Our  mails  from  India  pass  with  as 
much  certainty  as  through  civilised  fiurope; 
and,  until  of  late,  when  our  incendiariee  have 
been  charged  to  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  wu, 
every  part  of  Syria  might  be  visited  without  any 
the  slightest  molestation. 

And,  duped  by  the  pretty  words  '^  Integrity 
and  independence"  of  the  Ottoman  emplroi  we 
are  about  to  destroy  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  France  and  of  a  general  con- 
flagration. The  work  has  been  appropriately  be- 
gun. A  flourishing  city,  which  has  grown  into 
importance  within  the  last  ten  years,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  great  depdts  for  distributing 
our  manufkctures  over  Wefttem  Asia,  has  been 
bombarded  by  our  ships,  and  its  peaceful  inhabi* 
tants  sent  as  houseless  wanderers  into  the  moun* 
tains  of  Lebiflon  or  the  pleine  of  Palestinej  ai 
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the  first  aet  of  the  tngtdj  in  wliieh  our  Cabinet 
has  ohoten  to  play  the  principal  part* 

We  are  pledged^  it  ia  laid,  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
and  a  grievoua  taik  have  we  undertaken.  For 
the  last  century,  the  Ottoman  empire  has  been 
crumbling  into  ruins.  Portion  after  portion  has 
fallen  away,  from  mere  exhaustion  and  decay.  It 
has  been  long  perishing,  and  is  destined  to  pe- 
rish:-—it  has  no  vitality— no  living  principle. 
But  our  Ministers  see  no  difficulty  in  working 
miracles.  They  can  giver  strength  to  imbecility, 
beauty  to  deformity,  opulence  to  poverty ;  they 
can  cure  mortal  diseases ;  they  can  awake  the 
dead. 

Where  is  this  infatuation  to  end ;  beginning 
as  it  does  in  ignorance  and  blindness  ?  M. 
Thiers  has  wisely  said,  that ''  the  force  of  facts 
is  stronger  than  the  resolutions  of  cabinets." 
To  give  back  the  oolonies  of  America  to  Spain> 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  authority  of  papal 
Rome,  to  enthrone  the  Moguls  on  the  sovereign- 
ty of  India,  would  be  projects  as  chimerical, 
but  not  more  chimerical  than  that  we  have 
undertaken,  and  are  bound,  as  our  rulers  tell 
us,  to  accomplish.  More  sweat  is  to  run  down 
the  brow  of  the  British  labourer,  more  money  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  British  capi. 
taUst,  more  blood  is  to  be  shed  by  the  British 
warrior,  because,  in  the  absence  of  Parliament, 
and  in  the  silence  of  public  opinion,  our  foreign 
minister  has  chosen  to  guarantee  ''the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire  under 
the  reigning  dynasty." 

What  then  if  the  Pachas  of  Bagdad  or  Erae- 
roum^  of  Tunis  or  Tripoli,  of  Bornia  or  Albania ; 
what  if  the  Annassees,  or  the  Khurds,  or  the 
Turcomans,  the  Wahabees,  the  Druses,  or  the 
Maronites,  break  out  into  successful  rebellion  ? 
are  we  to  fight  the  Sultan's  battles,  and  inter, 
fere,  as  we  are  interfering  in  Egypt  and  Syria? 
The  people  havea  right  to  know,  and  will  insist  on 
knowing,  how  far  they  are  committed  by  the  dex. 
terous  diplomacy  of  the  right  honourable  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  question  remains, 
as  yet,  unanswered :  Why  have  we  meddled  at 
all  with  this  Mussulman  quarrel ;  why  have  we 
prevented  a  settlement  which  both  Turks  and 
Egyptians  were  eager  to  arrange  ?  But  there  is 
a  far  more  alanning  inquiry  behind:  Into  what 
regions  of  darkness  may  we  not  be  led  by  our 
pledgee  to  uphold  "the  integrity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire  ?" 

And  even  in  Syria,  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
Quixotic  jactancy,  many  unforeseen  difficulties 
may  arise.  What  if  the  invading  Turks  be  de- 
feated ?    What  if  the  Syrians  refuse  to  '<  listen 


to  the  voice  of  the  diarmer,"  and  hesitate  shout 
bending  their  necks  to  the  old  Ottoman  oppres- 
sor,  against  whose  authority  their  forefsUiers 
so  often  revolted  ?  What  if  they  prefer  the 
tyrant  who  represents  their  language,  the  tyrant 
who  is  strong,  to  the  tyrant  who  speaks  not 
their  language,  who  is  a  stranger,  and  who  is 
weak  f  And,  even  should  we  succeed  in  driving 
the  Egyptians  from  Syria  by  the  arms  which  we 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  moun. 
taineers;  what  if  these  mountaineers  should 
employ  those  very  weapons,  as  they  infallibly 
will,  to  drive  the  Osmanlis  away  ?  are  we  ready 
to  give  effect  to  our  promises,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish  the  ''integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ?" 

Look  at  our  present  position.  It  was  the  boast 
of  the  Ministers,  in  the  Queen's  speech  of  16th 
January,  18i0,  that  "the  concord  of  the  Fire 
Powers  had  prevented  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  the  Levant."  Their  glory  now  will  be, 
to  declare  that,  not  only  is  there  no  concord, 
but  that  the  utmost  discord  exists  between  the 
Five  Powers ;  and  that,  so  fsr  from  having  **  pre- 
vented hostilities,"  twoof  the  Powers — and  Great 
Britain  the  more  prominently  of  the  two— -have 
entered  upon  war,  have  destroyed  an  unoffend- 
ing  commercial  and  prosperous  city ;  have  armed 
the  Syrian  population  for  civil  broil,  and  let  loose 
the  hell-hounds  of  rapine  and  of  murder. 

But  what  ground  of  quarrel  has  England  with 
Mehemet  Ali  ?  Has  he  wronged  her  citisena;  has 
he  damaged  her  trade ;  has  he  intrigued  against 
her  possessions;  has  he  undermined  her  infla. 
ence?  Really,  to  look  at  the  passionate  dia. 
tribes  which,  from  time  to  time,  fill  the  ymgea  of 
our  newspapers,  one  would  suppose  the  Egyptian 
viceroy  had  been  pursuing  us  with  unbounded 
and  implacable  hatred ;  that  he  was  an  enemy 
alike  to  be  dreaded  and  trampled  on  ;  a  nuisanos 
to  be  extirpated  at  any  sacrifice. 

Is  it  because  Egypt,  which,  before  the  time  of 
the  pacha's  government,  was  almost  without  a  Bri- 
tish settler  or  a  British  merchant,  has  become  a 
country  in  which  our  commercial  men  are  cury. 
ing  on  a  large  and  a  lucrative  trade  ? — Is  it  be- 
cause  the  deeert,  which,  previously  to  his  reiga, 
could  not  be  crossed  without  numerous  difficul. 
ties  and  countless  dangers,  has  now,  under  his 
influence,  become  as  safe  and  as  easily  tiaversed 
as  any  highroad  in  Europe  ?— Is  it  because  «e 
who  of  all  others  have  received  the  greatest 
benefite  from  the  overland  oommuntcatioD  with 
India — we  for  whom  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali 
has  reduced  the  period  which  enables  us  to  cor- 
respond with  Hindostan  from  months  to  we^^ 
—Is  it  for  services  such  aa  these  that  we  are 
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ekmoaring  so  loadly  for  hii  downfal  and  his 
destruction  ? 

The  plea,  the  sole  plea,  which  has  been  pnt 
forward  to  justify  the  policy  of  the  treaty,  is, 
that  Mehemet  intended  (unless  checked)  to 
march  upon  Constantinople.  The  averment  is 
an  inyention ;  and,  were  it  not,  surely  we  might 
have  waited  till  the  danger  were  real.  Are  we 
to  rush  upon  present  and  positive  evils,  evils  of 
enormous  magnitude  and  incalculable  extent,  in 
order  to  escape  from  remote,  uncertain,  and  even 
doubtful  ones  ?  The  French  Government  has  re- 
peatedly avowed  that  it  would  cheerfally  have 
come  to  an  understanding  with  our  own  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  resist  any  encroachment  by 
Mehemet  Ali  beyond  the  territories  granted  to 
him  by  the  Convention  of  Kutayah ;  and  be  it 
remembered,  for  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  Convention  of  Kntayah  gives  to  Mehemet 
Ali  the  whole  of  Syria  and  the  province  of 
Adana.  It  was  Turkey  who  sought  to  violate 
her  own  engagements.  She  attacked  the  pacha 
within  the  Syrian  territory  ;  she  was  defeated : 
but  Mehemet  had  the  prudence  not  to  cross  the 
frontiers.  Turkey  is  recompensed  for  her  out- 
rageous folly,  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  in 
which  she  was  thwarted  ;  and  Mehemet  Ali  is 
to  be  punished  for  his  moderation,  by  the  hostile 
intervention  of  our  Government. 

Suppose  Mehemet  Ali,  supported  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Mussulman  races,  and  welcomed 
by  the  popular  opinion  of  Constantinople,  had 
made  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Tarkish  em. 
pire;  has  England  an  interest^has  civilisation 
an  interest— has  Turkey  an  interest  in  restrain- 
ing him?  Yes! — ^if  the  strength  of  Turkey 
consisted  in  her  being  ruled  by  the  present 
dynasty.  No  ! — if  her  strength  were  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  developement  of  her  resources ; 
by  giving  full  play  to  her  remaining  energies  ; 
by  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  her  nationality ; 
and  by  associating  her  future  hopes  with  the 
remembrance  of  past  success. 

Constantinople  might  have  been  better  de- 
fended by  Mehemet  Ali  than  it  can  be  by  Euro- 
pean interference;  Interference  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  alone  be  Russian  inter- 
ference. The  Russian  is  the  only  power  in  a 
condition  to  carry  out  the  treaty.  Hers  is  the 
adjacent,  the  ever-present  influence.  Hers  is 
the  real  ascendancy ;  and,  amongst  all  the  med- 
dlers, her  D^eddling  will  be  discovered  to  be  the 
most  busy. 

The  question,  indeed,  may  well  be  discussed, 
whether  it  is  not  for  the  general  interest  and 
happiness  of  man  that  Russia,  instead  of  Turkey, 


should  be  the  mistressof  Constantinople?  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  theory. 
Barbarous  as  is  the  government  of  Russia,  it  is 
less  barbarous  than  that  of  Turkey ;  backward 
as  are  Russian  agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences, 
literature,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  they 
are  more  advanced  than  those  of  Turkey.  As  a 
mere  question  of  pecuniary  profit,  it  might  per. 
haps  be  demonstrated  that  Turkey  in  her  hands 
would  be  made  more  productive,  and  become 
more  opulent ;  and  that,  in  the  developement  of 
her  resources  and  of  her  wealth.  Great  Britain 
would  necessarily  be  a  large  participator.  The 
Christian  population — excluded  now  from  all 
official  functions,  though  incomparably  the  most 
instructed  and  the  most  aspiring — would  be 
called  into  activity,  and  would  gradually  assume 
ascendancy  over  the  Ottoman  races.  The  per- 
petual outbreaks,  the  anarchy,  the  disorder, 
which  exhaust,  depopulate,  and  destroy,  the  pro. 
vinces  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  would  pro- 
bably cease:  for  the  Government  would  be 
armed  with  the  power  of  repression;  and 
despotism  would  at  least  bring  with  it  some 
security  for  labour  and  for  property.  Even 
though  good  government  should  be  wanting, 
there  would  be  peace  and  safety,  and  there  would 
be  progression. 

But  no  one  ventures  to  aver  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty  to  transfer  Turkey  to  Russia. 
Russia  well  knows  that  the  treaty  is  slowly  but 
most  surely  accomplishing  that  result.  Her 
anxiety  for  the  treaty  ;  her  dexterity  in  bringing 
it  about ;  her  returning,  again  and  again,  to  the 
charge,  after  her  first  failures ;  shew  with  what 
perseverance  and  singleness  of  purpose  she  pur- 
sues her  course ;  a  course  marked  out  to  her  by 
all  her  authorities,  by  all  her  statesmen,  by  all 
her  publicists ;  a  course  from  which  she  has  never 
swerved  for  an  instant.  And  is  $he  to  be  blamed? 
Crippled  and  confined  to  the  Euxine  and  the 
Baltic  by  the  Sound  and  the  Bosphorus,  what 
Russian  but  must  desire  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  maritime  prison-houses  of  his  country?  Mil- 
lions of  her  population  condemned  to  "  the  cold, 
uncomfortable"  regions  of  the  north — who  can 
wonder  that  her  national  and  natural  instincts 
lead  her  children  to  look  towards  and  march  to- 
wards the  sun?  She  arranges  nothing,. she 
proposes  nothing,  but  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  her  long-conceived,  her  habitually-indulged 
project.  Is  she  to  be  blamed  ?  Let  us  change 
positions  with  her.  Were  Russia  occupied  by 
Englishmen,  what  would  be  their  policy  ?— 
Clearly,  to  tend  towards  the  south.  There  is  no 
important  international  act,  no  convention,  no 
treaty,  with  which  Jinssia  has  had  to  do  for  the 
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lAst  etntntf,  ih  wUeh  thit  ob)«ei  hM  not  b«0ii 
kdpt  in  view  ;  and  nerer  bM  it  been  more  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  riew  tbati  hy  tbe  treaty  of  Idth 
July ;  for  the  negotiation  of  which  the  Rttsiian 
Minister  has  receired^  and  has  well  deserved,  the 
highest  honours  and  distinetion. 

It  is  plain  that  Russia,  clear-sighted  and  alive 
to  her  own  interests,  sees  those  interests  pro- 
noted  by  the  treaty  ;  for^  in  Russia,  the  treaty 
has  btoen  unanimously  welcomed.  And  the  tireaty 
would  be  intelligible,  if  it  were  frankly  avowed 
that  we  meant  to  consolidate  the  policy  and  pro- 
mote the  views  of  the  Tiar.  This  is,  however, 
not  averred ;  but  the  contrary*  It  is  100,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  treaty,  who  have  thwarted 
Russia ;  it  is  wn  who  have  diverted  her  from  her 
course.  How?  How, indeed?  ^Vhy,  by  listen, 
ing  to  her  councils,  by  welcoming  her  projects, 
by  signing  her  treatiesi  by  accepting  her  condi- 
tions  i  by  doing  that  which,  above  all  things, 
she  desired  we  should  do  I 

The  phrase  "  Integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire"  in  the  mouth  of  a  Russian, 
and  as  descriptive  of  Russian  policy,  has  in  it 
something  so  indeseribably  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, that  no  Russian  statesman  could  pos- 
sibly maintain  his  gravity,  on  seeing  it  intro- 
duced, or  on  himself  introducing  it>  into  any  en- 
gagement) protocol,  convention,  or  treaty.  £ven 
when  used  by  any  other  power,  it  is  strange  and 
startling  enough;  and  sadly  serious  must  be  the 
thoughts  of  a  Turk^  when  the  representatives  of 
the  great  Christian  robber  powers  talk  to  him  of 
their  affection  for  his  sway,  and  tb^ir  wish  to 
preserve  the  ^'  integrity  and  independence"  of 
'his  country.  To  Austria  he  would  naturally 
say — '*  Who  drove  me  from  my  old  possessions 
on  the  Danube  ?" — To  France,  *'  You  helped 
yourself  to  Algeria." — To  England,  disinterested 
Sngland,  ''  You  plundered  me  of  Adin,  Only  the 
other  day  |"  and  to  Russia,  greatest  and  most 
rapacious  of  the  leagued  banditti,  "  Your  coneu" 
piscence  has  been  all-devouring :  the  Caspian, 
the  £u±ine,  Bessarabia,  all  testify  to  your  en- 
ormous cravings  ;  while  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia, 
if  not  wrested  by  force,  have  been  filched  by 
f^ud."  Admirable  antecedents  have  these 
friendly  Giaoun  to  offer  to  the  confiding  Mussul- 
man. But,  poor  man !  he  has  not  read  history-— 
not  he ! 

Can  any  one  seriously  suppose  that  the  Rus- 


sians are  sueh  iraitdrl  to  tlieit  true  InterMs 
as  reaUy  to  desire  the  consolidation  aild  strenfth- 
ening, — "  the  integrity  and  independetiee,'*  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ?  alid  what  must  be  the  policy 
grounded  on  so  outrageous  a  snppoiition  f  Now 
this  supposition  is  the  groundwork  of  the  treaty 
of  the  16th  July. 

We  have  again  solemnly  to  aak  how  it  happeni 
that  the  mighty  influence  of  Qreat  BHtain  has 
been  employed,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  precipitate 
hostilities?  When  the  belligerent  parties  were 
on  the  point  of  friendly  arrangements,  why  has 
our  diplomacy,  twice  at  least,  incurred  the  awfol 
responsibility  of  putting  k  tntl  upon  the  treaty 
of  amity? 

Why,  at  the  risk  of  a  Buropean  war,  with  all 
its  terrors,  are  vur  titled  aristocrats,  our  mad 
ambassadors,  to  entail  upon  a  suffering  and  com- 
mercial community  the  frightful  consequences  of 
their  pride,  their  ignorance,  their  folly  ?  They 
think,  perhaps,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  popular 
patience ;  like  the  brutes  who  halloo  other  brutes 
to  furious  onslaught,  that  they  have  only  to  en- 
gage  the  passions  of  the  nation ;  and  that  the 
nation  will  not  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel. But  they  may  be  mistaken.  The  game  of 
war  cannot  now  be  so  safely  played.  But  top- 
pdslng — and  Heaven  grant  the  prayer! — that 
the  calamities  of  our  present  policy  are  confined 
to  some  burnings,  and  somd  murders,  perpetrated 
on  the  guiltless  Syrians  by  British  hands,  sad 
that  the  "  peace  of  Burope,"  as  it  is  called,  is  act 
farther  disturbed ;  was  It  nn  offence  to  hsTS 
called  again  into  the  international  field  those 
heartburnings,  and  Jealousies,  and  hatreds ;  those 
fiery  words  of  scorn  and  hate ;  those  defiances 
and  menaces,  which  defile  and  disgrace  the  news- 
papers of  France  and  Bngland?  in  which  work  of 
mischief,  we  confess,  with  bitter  sorrow,  Tke 
Morning  Chronicle  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders.  A  few  months  ago,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  ancient  animosities  of  the  two  enuntriei  were 
fusing  into  a  common  feeling  of  confidence  and 
respect :  in  their  friendly  understanding,  there 
was  security  for  the  peacd  ef  the  world.  Shame 
upon  th^  inconsiderate  men,  be  they  who  tber 
may.  Who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  dissocial  and  malevolent  passions,  in  order 
to  carrjr  out  their  reckless  policy;  and  amrse 
upon  the  policy  that  demands  such  auxiliaries ! 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  PAUPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


In  the  course  of  our  advocacy  of  a  Poor  Law 
for  Ireland,  and  discussions  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  we  have  frequently  adverted 
to  the  stateof  the  paupers  in  Scotland  as  the  worst 
in  any  civilized  country;  Ireland^  pre-eminent  in 
misery,  always  excepted.  We  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  examine,  more  or  less  cursorily,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  France,  Prussia,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
from  statistical  information  and  other  authentic 
sources ;  and  have  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge  that,  wherever  a  Poor  Law  exists,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  the  above  countries,  the  dohtitute, 
the  aged,  the  impotent,  and  the  orphan  poor,  are 
in  a  better  condition  than  in  Scotland  ;  where  the 
form  of  a  Poor  Law  is  too  often  found  the  most 
efficient  instrument  of  evading  whatever  ought 
to  be  contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  a  Poor  Law. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  have  lately  concurred 
to  awaken  attention  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
indigent  in  Scotland ;  and,  among  others,  the 
rapidly  increasing  wretchedness  of  the  great 
towns,  and  the  appalling  rate  of  mortality  from 
contagious  fever.  A  numberof  tender-hearted  and 
benevolent  persons,  placed,  themselves,  in  com. 
fortable  or  aifluent  circumstances,  have,  it  appears, 
been  taken  quite  by  surprise,  and  are  not  a  little 
shocked  to  learn  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  en- 
lightened, well-educated,  moral,  religious  Scot- 
land, nay,  around  their  own  habitations  in  the 
metropolis,  there  exists  an  aggregation  of  misery, 
an  extent  of  absolute  destitution,  with  the  un- 
failing  concomitants — filth,  low  vice,  mendicity, 
disease,  and  a  high  rate  of  mortality — which  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  civilized  country, 
save,  again,  by  the  sole  exception,  the  blot  of 
Christendom,  Ireland.  These  facts,  in  few  words, 
are  what  Dr  Alison  has  lately,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  conscientious  duty,  told  the  people  of  Scotland ; 
and  certainly  no  one  has  had  better  opportunities 
of  acquiring  intimate  knowledge  than  he  has 
found  during  his  long  and  daily  rounds  of  un- 
wearied philanthropy.  The  student  and  reasoner 
of  the  closet  or  the  pulpit,  however  benevolent, 
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has,  in  this  painful  search,  no  chance  whatever 
against  the  medicnl  explorer  of  the  lanes  and 
blind  alleys,  the  scaler  of  the  garrets,  the  ex- 
cavator of  the  cellars. 

Where  sickening  anguish  pours  the  moao, 
And  lonely  want  retires  to  die. 

To  him  human  misery,  in  its  most  painful  fonuj 
is  hourly  familiar,  yet  without  indurating  the 
heart,  or  abating  the  hope  that,  through  God's 
blessing  on  simple  and  practicable  means,  this 
complicated  mass  of  suffering  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  assuaged,  and,  in  the  next,  effectually 
alleviated  by  the  steady  application  of  preventive 
remedies.  It  did  not  require  great  penetration 
to  discover  the  actual  state  of  things  among  the 
poor  of  Edinburgh  ;  though  considerable  moral 
courage  was  necessary  to  announce  the  unwel- 
come and  unpleasant  fact,  that  social  evils  of  such 
magnitude  and  portent  were  existing  and  increas- 
ing, and  must  be  aliated,  unless  our  fellow  crea- 
tures were  to  be  left  to  perish  before  our  eyea 
in  lingering  misery,  and  the  social  fabric  eventu- 
aliy  shaken  to  its  hMU.  How  the  renovation  is  to 
be  accomplished,  by  what  element  of  healing,  by 
what  class  of  remedies  and  course  of  treatment, 
is  the  point  in  dispute  between  parties  who  may 
be  represented  by  Dr  Chalmers,  with  those  who 
adopt  his  theory,  and  the  majority  of  the  land- 
owners of  Scotland,  on  the  one  aide, — and,  on  the 
other,  Dr  Alison  and  the  public ;  for  the  party 
wedded  to  the  old  system,  whether  by  prejudice 
or  selfishness,  or,  at  least,  to  some  visionary  modi- 
fication of  it,  profess  to  have  the  very  same  object 
in  view  with  Dr  Alison — namely,  the  raising  of 
the  poor  from  their  present  acknowledged  state 
of  degradation  and  physical  suffering,  and  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  social  and 
moral  condition. 

The  extent  of  destitution  in  the  great  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  the  consequently  high  rate  of 
mortality,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  &c.,  from  fever,  is  fully  established  by 
statistical  evidence ;  and,  when  contrasted  with 
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the  healthy  state  of  the  towns  of  England,  where 
the  necessitous  have  the  provision  of  the  poor 
law  to  fall  back  upon,  becomes  not  more  alarming 
than  it  is  reproachful  to  a  Christian  land  :•— but 
fever  has  one  good  effect,  in  somewhat  quickening 
the  apprehensions  of  the  more  affluent  classes, 
and  teaching  them,  from  their  own  danger,  to 
take  greater  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  motives,  and  of  humane  sympathies 
which  only  required  to  have  their  natural  object 
presented  to  them  to  be  quickened  into  life,  a 
meeting  of  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  of  all 
politics  and  religious  denominations,  was  held  in 
Edinburgh  some  months  back,  and  an  Associa- 
tion formed  to  promote  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  extent  of  the  alleged  suffering,  and  generally 
into  the  management  of  the  poor  of  Scotland. 
As  it  is,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  ever  be  found 
impossible  to  institute  any  extensive  and  efficient 
inquiry  of  this  nature  without  the  authority  of 
Government,  the  Association,  it  was  surmised, 
proposed  to  pray  the  Executive  for  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  administration  of  the 
poor  law  of  Scotland,  which,  it  was  imagined, 
might  be  conveniently  and  appropriately  con- 
ducted by  the  Poor.Law  Commissioners  for 
England.  At  this  the  Scottish  heritors,  as  the 
landed  proprietors  are  called  in  their  parishes, 
took  instant  and  angry  alarm.  A  meeting, 
called  by  circulars,  issued  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  held  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  was  chairman,  and  at  which  as 
many  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  as  could 
be  conveniently  mustered,  attended,  to  protest 
against  official  inquiry,  or  any  inquiry  that  should, 
in  plain  terms,  not  be  conducted  by  themselves ; 
but,  above  all,  to  oppose  the  main  object  of  the 
Association — "  efficient  inquiry" — which,  as  we 
Lave  said,  to  be  efficient  must  be  official.  The 
existence  of  considerable  distress  was  not  dis- 
puted: but  there  was  no  destitution  which  the  poor 
law  of  Scotland,  as  administered  by  the  kirk- 
sessions  and  heritors,  did  not  meet,  or  was  not 
empowered  by  law  to  meet.  The  noble  chairman 
opened  the  meeting  in  a  decided  speech;  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  also  addressed  the  meeting;  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  who  could  not  attend,  cor- 
dially approved  of  its  object ;  and  Mr  Dempster 
of  Skibo,  a  proprietor  of  land  in  Sutherlanddiire, 
in  moving  a  resolution  which  had  been  allotted 
to  Dr  Chalmers,  announced  that  the  meeting  had 
been  occasioned,  not  by  the  dutress  of  the  poor,  not 
by  the  increase  of  pauperism  and  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, but  by  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  these  acknowledged  evils ; 
which  body  he  charged  with  wishing  to  introduce 
the  English  Poor  Laws  into  Scotland,  and  *'to  put 
the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland,  as  it  were,  upon  its 
trial  for  life  and  death;"-— as  if  it  were  not  already, 
over  half  the  kingdom,  a  dead  letter.  If  inquiry 
were  neoesaary,  ^' the  landlords,  and  citizens,  and 
clergy  of  Scotland,  could  enter  into  a  full  inquiry: 
—it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  he  had  not  heard 
it  said  that  it  was  not  their  inclination."  Far- 
tlier,  this  proprietor  obserred,  that,  ^'at  to  the 


amount  of  destitHtion,|he  (Mr  Dempster)  was  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  iome  parit  of 
the  western  coasts,  the  amount  of  destitution  in 
the  mainland  of  the  Highlands  was  exaggerated. 
Destitution,  however,  undoubtedly  existed  in  the 
islands."  This  could  not  well  be  denied,  in  the 
face  of  the  subscriptions  going  on  over  all  the 
country,  but  especially  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  High- 
landers in  the  islands ;  but  destitution  did  not  end 
with  them.  In  the  parishes  in  which  this  speak- 
er's estates  lie,  and  where  he  has  his  residence, 
(those  of  Dornoch  and  Criech,  in  Sutherland- 
shire,)  there  is  extreme  destitution.  Andtherehas 
also  been  inquiry,  which  has  brought  a  part  of  the 
existing  misery  to  light,  and  that  through  meaos 
which  Mr  Dempster  will  not  impugn : — it  isbjthe 
established  clergy  of  Scotland.  During  the  sittiog 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  18S8,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  communicated  a  letter  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  having,  for  its  object,  to  obtain 
returns  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  for  the  years  1835,  6,  7.  This  conld 
not  decently  be  resisted,  although  there  had  been 
an  inclination  to  do  so ;  and  the  result  is  before 
the  world  in  the  Report  given  in  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1839,  containing  the  returns  made 
by  the  ministers  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scot- 
land. Though  furnished  in  every  instance  bj 
parties  deeply  interested,  those  who  almost  uni- 
versally approve  of  the  existing  poor  law,  and 
who  are  by  statute  appointed  to  administer  it, 
this  singular  Report  furnishes  of  itself,  to  every 
impartial  mind,  a  body  of  evidence  condemnatoiy 
of  the  existing  law,  and  goes  far  to  supersede 
any  farther  inquiries  into  the  Scottish  system; 
of  which,  in  the  words  of  a  correspondent  of 
Dr  AHson,  "  The  grand  object  kept  in  viev,  hj 
almost  every  parish,  is  the  possibility  of  ewdii^ 
the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor.  The  point  most 
earnestly  sought  after  by  them  [the  kirk-ses- 
sions]  is  not  whether  there  is  a  certain  amonnt 
of  pauperism,  calling  for  an  equally  definite 
amount  of  relief,  but  what  is  the  smallest  prac- 
ticable amount  which  they  can  possibly  be  ob- 
liged to  give." — The  same  gentleman,  Captaia 
Thomson,  who  is  Treasurer  to  that  most  uiefol 
supplementary  charity,  the  House  of  Refuge,  in 
Edinburgh,  remarks-*-'^  I  have  frequent,  almost 
daily  occasion  to  observe  the  apathy,  indifference, 
and  total  disregard  of  the  poor  laws,  roanifeated 
on  the  part  of  the  parish  functionaries  towards 
persons  having  claims  on  them  for  relief." 

The  Report  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
parishes,  drawn  forth  by  the  General  Assembly 
giving  effect  to  the  Secretary  of  Bute's  letter, 
enables  us,  among  other  facts  equally  remarka- 
ble, to  ascertain  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
the  poor  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  islands, 
there  must  be  destitution  in  Crieek^  the  pari^ 
in  which  Mr  Dempster  resides,  and  of  which  Wv 
a  large  heritor,  since,  by  the  tablet  ef  the  Rs- 
port,  137  paupers,  the  number,  on  the  aversjs. 
for  the  three  years  specified,  have  had  £17 : 4 :  10 
divided  among  them  annually ;  or,  on  the  aver- 
age, they  have  been  allowed,  at  the  fewest  rrt^ 
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something  lest  than  one  farthing  a^week^  and 
those  who  have  the  highest  allowance  less  than 
three-fourths  of  a  penny.  In  the  exact  terms  of 
the  "  Report  hj  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Assemhly,  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  of  Scot- 
land" page  98,  the  paupers  of  Criech  have,  at 
the  highest  rate,  Ss.,  at  the  lowest.  Is.  a-year 
each  !  To  this  parish  our  special  attention  has 
been  called  by  its  heritor  who  so  warmly  repu- 
diated a  Government  inquiry — "  a  commission 
perambulating  the  Highlands" — but  surely  in 
gross  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
his  own  neighbourhood,  which  urgently  requires 
looking  after  ;  and  of  the  clerical  returns  recent- 
ly published.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  notice  the  specialities  of  the  parish  of  Criech, 
and  the  state  of  the  poor  in  some  of  the  other 
parishes,  in  which  the  principal  orators  at  that 
meeting  are  heritors — the  "  natural  guardians 
of  the  poor" — *'  deeply  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare." The  meeting  at  Edinburgh  was  followed 
up  by  county  meetings  in  several  quarters,  some 
of  which  decided  that  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  existing  law  and  its  administration; 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to  defeat, 
in  Scotland,  such  an  inquiry  as  had  been  institut- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland  ;  very  strong  opinions 
being  everywhere  expressed  of  its  danger,  im- 
policy, and  insulting  character  to  the  country. 

Scotland  will  never,  unaided,  obtain  an  e£B. 
cient  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  poor, 
though  the  measure  may  be  enforced  by  the 
British  Legislature ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  strong  case  for  in- 
quiry which  we  conceive  to  be  made  out  by  the 
Scottish  clergy, — if  their  Report,  when  properly 
sifted,  does  not  indeed  make  farther  inquiry  un- 
necessary. We  have,  it  is  true,  but  one  side  of 
the  case  before  us  : — no  poor  man,  no  labourer, 
no  dissenting  minister,  no  schoolmaster,  no  me- 
dical man,  no  one  whatever  conversant  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  poor,  has  been  examined 
or  consulted  in  that  Report,  which  consists  of 
mere  tabular  details ;  and  yet,  by  an  impartial 
inquirer,  it  will  be  held  conclusive  against  the 
perfection  of  the  existing  system.  Having  first 
^iven  a  very  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  all-pervading  wretchedness  which 
has  arisen  under  that  system,  with  a  very  few 
illustrations,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  its 
nature  and  tendencies,  and  then  get  to  the  Re- 
port itself,  and  to  its  commentary,  the  New  Sta- 
TisnoAL  Account  of  Scotland. 

The  destitution  and  suffering  among  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  but  es. 
pecially  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  have  been  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  world  by  philanthropic 
individuals,  but  never  more  efficiently  than,  this 
year,  by  Dr  Alison,  an  eminent  physician,  and  a 
medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
who^  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  daily  expe- 
rience among  the  poor,  and  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  has  become  convinced  that  their  sufferings 
*'  here  and  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  other  large 
towns,  are  much  greater  and  more  general  than  in 
any  towns  of  equal  size  in  the  well-regulated  parts 


of  Europe."  His  ultimate  conclusion  was,  that  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  in  Scotland  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  poor — namely,  by 
church  collections  and  what  ^re  called  voluntary 
assessments — is  very  erroneous.  Under  this 
mode  of  relief,  destitution  is,  as  Dr  Alison  proves, 
increasing ;  disease  is  spreading ;  mendicity  and 
vagrancy  are  growing;  and  the  poor-rates  are 
becoming,  in  the  great  assessed  towns,  an  intol- 
erable burden,  though  the  destitute  inhabitants 
are  very  inadequately  supported.  Dr  Alison  has 
come  to  the  farther  conclusion,  to  which  every 
man,  who  looks  abroad  on  society  as  it  is,  must 
come,  as  soon  as  the  glowing,  poetic  visions  of 
youthful  benevolence  are  dissipated,  that,  if  the 
poor  are  to  be  effectually  relieved  at  all,  it  must 
be  systematically,  and  by  compulsory  assess- 
ments : — he  farther  considers  that,  even  in  most 
of  the  legally  assessed  parishes  of  Scotland,  and 
they  amount  to  238  of  the  entire  parishes,  the 
amount  raised  for  poor-rates  is,  in  general,  quite 
inadequate. 

The  operation  of  the  present  stringent  poor 
law,  or  mockery  of  all  law,  in  the  country  par- 
ishes, has  tended  to  throw  a  great  additional 
burthen  upon  the  towns;  in  which,  as  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  the  amount  of  destitution 
has  been  swelled  by  a  variety  of  causes.  We 
shall  not  here  enter  into  questions  affecting  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life,  nor  yet  the  unequal  burden  of 
taxation.  It  is  enough  that  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  in  the  most  highly  improved  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  average,  by  all  that  we  can 
gather  from  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  about  8s.  6d.  a-week.  The  wages  of 
hinds-^ihat  is,  farm  servants  hired  by  the  year- 
amount,  when  all  their  perquisites  are  reduced 
to  money,  by  the  Reverend  Reporters,  to  from 
£20  a-year — the  lowest  rate  which  we  notice 
for  East  Lothian— to  £28,  which  is  the  highest 
anywhere:  £23  is  the  sum  most  frequently  named. 
This  includes  their  whole  emoluments  in  every 
shape;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  how  a  mar- 
ried farm-servant  and  his  family  can  manage  ^'to 
enjoy  a  reasonable  share  of  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages of  society,"  and  provide,  out  of  this 
income,  against  illness,  casualties,  old  age,  and 
infirmity.  With  the  common  day-labourer  and 
rural  artisan,  fever  and  failure  of  employment,— 
both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  destitution,— 
considerably  swell  the  amount  of  pauperism.  So 
do  the  families  of  the  able-bodied,  who,  from  profli- 
gacy, or,  as  often,  from  want  of  employment,  desert 
their  wives  and  children.  Cholera  left  a  legacy  of 
misery  to  the  great  towns ;  and  the  fluctuations 
and  depression  of  manufactures  produce,  even  in 
the  legally  assessed  towns,  where  temporary  want 
is  but  inefficiently  met  by  scanty  relief,  great 
distress,  and  keep  a  large  class  of  labourers 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  The 
ejectment  of  small  tenants,  and  the  consequent 
throwing  of  many  larms  into  one,  and  sweeping 
away  the  cottages,  is  another  cause  of  pauperism 
which  has  long  been  in  operation,  and  of  which 
the  consequences  are  not  yet  overcome. 
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CONDITION  OP  THE  LABOURING  POOR, 


There  is  one  universally  operating  cause  of  des- 
titution, in  old  age,  leading  to  pauperism,  which  no 
prudence  or  foresight  can  avert.  It  applies  to  wo- 
men. Female  labourers  in  the  country  are  even 
less  able  to  provide  against  seasons  of  illness  and 
the  wants  of  old  age  than  males ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  great  many  of  the  paupers,  now  half- 
starving  on  parish  allowances,  are  single  women, 
who,  in  youth,  and  while  vigorous,  may,  in  field- 
labour,  have  earned  from  6d.  to  9d.  a-day  when 
employed  ;  but  who,  in  premature  infirmity,  are 
often  compelled  to  apply  to  the  parochial  charities, 
niggardly  as  they  are.  Formerly  such  persons,  when 
in  advanced  life,  earned  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
their  subsistence,  by  spinning,  in  their  own  houses, 
flax  or  wool,  or  knitting  stockings.  This  source  of 
employment,  by  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
has  utterly  disappeared,  and  no  substitute  has 
been  found.  Even  when  such  females,  in  their 
days  of  youth  and  vigour,  might,  by  rigorous 
self-denial,  save  a  little  in  service  or  at  out-door 
work,  some  aged  parent,  or  widowed  sister,  or 
orphan  niece  or  nephew,  generally  require  all 
they  can  spare;  for  parochial  help  is  never  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  render  such  aids  unnecessary.  The 
widows  of  aged  labourers,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  their 
days,  by  the  fevers  now  so  prevalent — and  which 
are  too  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  meagre 
maintenance  of  the  labourer,  and  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  neglect  of  a  secondary  but  most  impor- 
tant object  of  a  poor  law — must  become  paupers. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  of  even  the 
obvious  causes  of  poverty,  destitution,  and  pau- 
perism in  Scotland ;  since  no  one  longer  denies 
that  these  exist  to  a  frightful  excess,  however 
they  may  differ  about  some  of  the  causes  and 
nearly  all  the  remedies.  The  source  from  which 
the  mendicity  and  pauperism  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  great  towns,  are  continu- 
ally fed,  are  the  country  parishes,  whence  the  poor 
come  in  quest  of  employment,  and  from  which  they 
are  as  often  literally  starved  out ;  the  superior- 
ity of  our  poor  law  to  that  of  England  being,  as 
one  of  its  warmest  eulogists  says,  ''  the  gmallness 
of  the  sums  paid  in  Scotland*'  to  the  poor  when 
they  are  allowed  anything  at  all. 

In  the  parish  of  Criech,  the  paupers  are  nnly 
one  in  nineteen  of  the  population,  whereas  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  they  are  one  in  seven- 
teen; but  then  the  far  greater  number  are 
strangers,  who,  from  the  easy  law  of  settlement 
which,  in  the  meanwhile,  fortunately  for  these 
wretched  outcasts,  exists  in  Scotland,  speedily 
establish  a  claim  to  parish  relief  in  the  places  to 
which  they  resort.  From  a  statistical  table, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Wallace,  it  appears  that, 
of  871  out-door  paupers  in  the  old  city,  only  259 
are  natives ;  while  of  432*  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, only  143  have  a  claim  from  birth.  Of 
282  inmates  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  last  spring, 
only  ninety-one  were  natives  of  Edinburgh,  and 
most  of  the  others  had  come  but  recently  to  the 


•  Thirty^ne  of  thete  are  from  the  thinly  populated 
distant  county  of  Sutherland. 


town,  and  when  past  their  labour.  The  same  thing 
holds  of  all  the  towns  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  the 
charities,  and  especially  the  medical  charities. 
Thus  the  native  poor,  or  those  having  a  claim, 
are  half.starved  even  in  the  highly-rated  towns ; 
because  upon  them  is  thrown  so  much  of  the 
burden   of  the   previously   half-starved  in  the 
country  parishes.      Thus  vagrancy,  mendicity, 
recklessness,  low  profligacy,  and  disease,  perpe- 
tuate each  other  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and 
amidst  scenes  of  want  and  suffering,  often  ori- 
ginating in  causes  which  neither  human  industry 
nor  virtue  could  avert,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  the  deepest  compassion,  not 
untinged  with  shame  that  such  things  should  be. 
Localities  and  houses  once  occupied  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Scotland,  or  the  respectable  of  the 
middle  class,  and,  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years,   occupied   by  the  decent  poor,  are  nov 
become  the  common  receptacles  of  the  squalid 
misery  thus  described  in  Dr  Alison's  pamphlet: — 

^'  In  many  of  the  closes  leading  from  the  High  Street 
to  the  Cowgate,  every  stair  and  every  vacant  apartmeBt 
becomes  the  depository  of  everything  that  is  filthy.  One 
flat  alone,  situated  in  Poulis*  Close,  may'give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  dunghills  within  doors  and  in  hoits»  b- 
habited  by  poor  families  are  sometimes  carried.  Uov- 
ever  dirty  and  confined  this  close  is,  it  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, superior  to  Blackfriara*  Wynd.  Every  attempt  at 
a  description  of  the  latter  would  come  so  far  short  of  the 
truth,  that  we  mast  abandon  it  for  the  present,  in  the 
hope  that  some  curioas  visiter  will,  at  a  future  day,  con- 
trast its  former  splendour  with  its  present  filthy  and 
wretched  condition,  and  give  an  idea  to  the  world  to  what 
stago  misery  and  wretchedness  may  he  bronght.** 

The  next  is  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lee,  minister  of  the  Old  Chnrch,*  before  the  CooDmis- 
sloners  of  Religious  Instruction,  18th  February,  1836,  on 
thn  state  of  another  portion  of  the  Old  Town.  '<  1  have 
seen  much  wretchedness  in  my  time,  hot  never  snch  a 
concentration  of  misery  as  in  this  parish.  Some  of  tite 
Irish  in  it  are  very  wretched,  but  by  far  the  most  wretch- 
ed are  Scotch.  I  have  seen  a  mother  and  five  danghten^ 
with  another  woman,  in  a  house  where  there  was  n«ther 
chair  nor  table,  stool,  bed,  or  blanket,  nor  any  kind  of 
implement  for  cooking.  She  had  the  largest  aUowaoce 
given  by  the  Charity  Workhouse,  2s.  6d.  a-week.**  <^l 
frequently  see  the  same  room  occupied  by  two  married 
couples,  neither  having  a  bed.**  I  have  b^n  in  one  day 
in  seven  houses  where  there  was  no  bed,  in  tome  of  them 
not  even  straw.  I  found  people  of  eighty  years  of  age 
lying  on  the  boards."  *<  Many  sleep  in  the  same  clochei 
which  they  wear  during  the  day.  I  may  mention  the 
case  of  two  Scotch  families  living  in  a  miserable  kind  of 
cellar,  who  had  come  from  the  country  within  a  kw 
months,  in  search  of  work.  Since  they  came  they  had 
had  two  dead,  and  another  apparently  dying.  In  lbs 
place  they  Inhabit,  it  is  impossible  at  noonday  to  distin* 
guish  the  features  of  the  human  face  without  artifidsJ 
light.  There  was  a  little  bundle  of  dirty  straw  in  ons 
comer,  for  one  family,  and  in  another  for  the  other.  An 
ass  stood  in  one  comer,  which  was  as  well  accommodated 
as  these  human  creatures.  It  would  almost  make  a  heart 
of  adamant  bleed  to  see  snch  an  accumulation  of  humaa 
misery  in  a  country  like  this." 

We  might  multiply  such  cases;  and  we  might 
cite,  from  many  other  sources,  similiar  facts  ;  but 
the  great  extent  of  pauperism  in  Edinburgh  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  actual  men- 
dicity, and,  above  all«  with  the  silent,  patient, 
unrelieved  destitution  ;  and  of  this  mass  of 
suffering,  fever  too  often  forms  the  climax.   It  is 

*  Now  Principal  of  the  Univenity, 
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remarked  by  the  Irish  physicianB^  and  corro. 

borated  by  Dr  Alison,  that  when  the  Scottish 

and  Irish  epidemic  raged  among  the  poor,  "it 

was  the  heads  of  families  who,  almost  without 

exception,  became  the  victims,  while  the  rest 

escaped,"  and  were,  of  course,  left  too  often 

miserable  widows  and  orphan  paupera.  Dr  Alison 

states — 

In  the  Uit  situation  in  which  I  haye  seen  feyer  pre- 
railing  epidemicallf  in  Edinburgh,  (new  land  nt  the  foot 
of  the  Old  Pithmarket  Close,)  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
fiye  faniiliea,  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  rooms  in 
the  two  upper.flats  of  the  house,  have  been  rendered  fa- 
therless by  it. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  faculty, 
and  many  medical  students  connected  with  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  have  been,  within  a  few 
years,  cutoff  by  this  scourge  of  the  poor,  origin- 
ating so  often  in  destitution,  and  always  extended 
by  privation  and  want;  and  every  other  distress  of 
the  poor  is  aggravated  by  fever,  which,  by  the 
testimony  of  a  medical  inquirer  in  Glasgow,  is 
believed  *'  to  present  great  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  and  an  amount  of 
human  misery  credible  only  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  it."  Dr  Alison,  after  shewing  that 
fever  uniformly  follows  extreme  want,  contrasts 
the  health  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  where 
fever  is  little  known,  with  those  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  argues— 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  ordinary  diet, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  in 
those  English  towns  which  are  so  little  liable  to  fever, 
are  much  better  than  in  Scotland ;  and  that,  in  Ireland, 
where  the  disposition  to  fever  is  strongest  and  most  con- 
stant, the  diet  and  comforts  of  the  lowest  cla^s  of  people 
are  habitually  the  wont.  The  simple  fact  of  the  habi. 
tnal  cUanlineti  of  the  English  poor,  as  compared  eitlier 
ivith  the  Scutch  or  Iri«h,  is  sufficient  evidence  on  ihis 
point.  That  there  are  differences  in  nations,  as  in  in- 
diyidnals,  in  this  last  respect,  independently  of  their  dif- 
ferences in  other  comforts,  is  admitted  ;  but  that  the 
lower  ranks  of  a  whole  people  should  be  habitually  clean. 
]y,  and  yet  much  impoverithed,— or  should  be  habitually 
destitute,  and  preserve  any  habits  of  cleanliness, — may  be 
fairly  asset  ted  to  be  moral  impossibilitiea.  The  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  in  de«cribinif  to  Parliament  the 
great  epidemic  fever  of  Ireland  in  1819,  expressed  a  hope 
"  that  the  lower  Irish  would  be  better  prepared  in  fu- 
tare  to  guard  ajrainst  such  a  calamity  :  that  they  would 
be  more  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  domestic  habiiSj  fu- 
migate their  houheSy  and  change  their  beddinq  and 
eloihm.*^  This  really  recalls  the  remark  of  the  French 
princen,  who  expressed  her  astonishment  that  any  of  her 
father*!  subjects  should  not  have  lived  on  bread  and 
cheese  rather  than  have  died  of  famine.  A  medical  obser- 
yer  of  the  disease,  more  practically  acquainted  with  the 
poor  Irish,  obseives  with  perfect  justice:  'Mt  maybe 
asked,  <  How  can  those  wretched  beinits,  scarcely  able  to 
procure  a  *  meaKs  meat,*  be  expected  to  be  more  cleanly 
in  their  domestic  habits ;  or  how  can  they,  who  have 
scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  and  who  are  obliged,  for 
want  of  bed-clothes,  to  sleep  under  the  rniment  they  wear 
by  day,  '  change  'their  bedding  and  clothes  ?*  Before  we 
can  be  justified  in  using  such  language  towards  the  poor 
of  Ireland,;  we,  must  remove  the  causes  of  their  poverty, 
and  then  alloiv  half  a  century  to  eradicate  the  bad  ha- 
bits of  ages.** 

But  fever  is  not  the  only  disease  which  want 
engenders,  and  under  which  the  virtuous,  and 
temperate,  and  provident  poor  of  Scotland,  are 
doomed  to  suffer  through  causes  which  the  wibe 
and  henevolent  helieve  may  be  remeved — and 


among  the  principal  means,  by  an  efficient  poor 
law. 

We  are  no  admirers,  in  the  abstract,  of  poor 
laws,  and  still  less  of  workhouses  and  compulsory 
assessments;  but  perceiving  their  utility,  nay, 
in  the  present  condition  of  society,  their  absolute 
necessity,  we  have  repeatedly,  upon  former  occa- 
sions, exhausted  the  most  cogent  arguments  which 
knowledge  and  experience  have  adduced,  for 
their  adoption,  both  as  correctives  and  prevent- 
ives of  the  many  ills  to  which,  the  more  that  the 
relations  and  interests  of  society  enlarge  and 
complicate,  it  is  the  more  exposed.  But,  in 
Scotland,  it  may  be  said  there  is  already  a  poor 
law,  fondly  clung  to  by  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  esteemed  superior  in  its  principle  and  ten- 
dencies to  any  known  system.  We  apprehend 
that,  when  fairly  probed,  the  great  recommenda- 
tion will  still  be,  that  it  imposes  no  burden  on  those 
who  should  contribute  fur  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  which  it  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
enable  them  to  elude.  Again,  many  Scotsmen 
object,  on  principle,  to  all  legal  provision  for  the 
poor,  save  in  times  of  sickness,  which,  under  such 
a  system,  would  undoubtedly  occur  pretty  fre- 
quently. We  fervently  wish  that  society  were 
in,  or  could  be  brought  to,  that  sound  and  whole- 
some state  which  would  give  force  to  their  really 
specious  objections  to  this  mode  of  alleviating 
social  ills. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  poor  law  which  presents 
many  strange  anomalies ;  and  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  shew,  from  the  accredited 
Report  of  its  administrators,  what  are  its  nature 
and  susceptibilities,  and  how  it  operates.  Ere  we 
have  dene,  we  anticipate  that  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  convinced  that  the  Scottish  clergy 
have  already,  of  themselves,  satisfied  every  ra- 
tional mind  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
poor  law  ;  that  the  case  is  complete  and  closed 
even  by  their  own  shewing ;  and  that  the  country 
may,  without  farther  inquiry,  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  reform  of  the  system,  either  in  its  prin- 
ciple or  its  administration,  but  more  probably  in 
both. 

The  poor  of  Scotland  have  been  virtually,  for 
above  two  centuries,  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of 
"  their  natural  guardians,"  the  heritors  and  the 
clergy : — it  is  about  time  that  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  For  the  present, 
we  leave  to  others  to  adducegeneral  arguments  for 
theutilityof  poor  laws: — weneed  not  repeat  them 
ourselves ;  and  our  case  is  with  the  cruel  abuses 
practised  under  the  poor  law  existing  in  Scotland, 
and  extolled  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom. 

The  poor  law  of  Scotland  is  nearly  as  old  as 
that  of  England,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 
under  the  control  of  the  rural  clergy  in  their 
respective  parishes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
church  functionaries  nam^d  elders,  (who,  with 
the  minister,  form  the  kirk-session  of  each  pa- 
rish,) and  of  the  magistrates  in  boroughs.  The 
maintenance  of  the  sick  and  impotent  is  made 
compulsory  by  statute ;  but  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  poor  law  there  is  this  grand  distinc- 
tion^ that  the  able-bodied  are  not  legally  entitled 
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to  8  maintenance,  or  to  be  "  set  to  work,"  as  in 
England ;  though  this  difference  is  more  apparent 
than  real^  as  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the 
funds  collected  for  the  |poor  is,  in  fact,  distri- 
buted among  what  are  described  as  occasional  or 
industrious  poor,  which  signifies  able-bodied 
persons  suffering  under  illness,  or  accident,  or  who 
are  out  of  employment.  A  poor  law  which  rigidly, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  excluded  the  able« 
bodied,  it  is  plain,  would  not  work.  Thus,  in  the 
Report  for  the  years  1&35,  6,  7,  the  occasional 
poor  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  paupers  on  the  permanent  roll ;  but  the 
higher  rate  at  which  the  occasional  or  able- 
bodied  poor  are  relieved,  would  make  the  pro- 
portion higher  in  the  funds  than  the  numbers, 
save  for  the  temporary  nature  of  the  supply 
which  they  obtain.  In  the  statutory  denial  of 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  one  main  excel- 
lence of  the  Scottish  poor  law  is  imagined  to 
consist ;  they  have  no  legal  claim,  but  practically 
they  are  relieved  ;  not  adequately,  indeed^few 
of  the  poor  of  Scotland  are  so — but  at  a  higher 
rate  than  widows,  deserted  families,  or  the  im- 
potent poor.  Thus  one  boasted  provision  of  our 
poor  law  is  practically  dormant ;  for  the  able- 
bodied  are  relieved.  The  relief  to  all  classes  of 
paupers  is  universally  out-door,  there  being  no 
workhouses  in  Scotland,  save  in  Paisley  and  in 
Edinburgh ;  in  which,  however,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  paupers  are  maintained. 
The  number  of  paupers  admitted  on  the  parish 
rolls,  whether  permanent  or  occasional,  seems 
to  rest  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  kirk- 
sessions,  the  numbers  not  being  necessarily  mea- 
sured by  destitution,  age,  or  infirmity,  but  by 
the  amount  of  funds  voluntarily  contributed,  or 
that  can  be  easily  obtained  without  having  re- 
course to  legal  assessment.  We  notice  some  of 
the  ministers  in  the  New  Statistical  Account 
saying  that  there  are  in  their  parishes  many  more 
necessitous  persons,  paupers  in  short ;  but  the 
funds  are  too  small  to  divide,  and  so  they  cannot 
be  enrolled.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  Skye, 
for  example,  the  minister  reports  that  the  whole 
funds  of  two  years,  amounting  to  £6  : 3  :  6,  were 
divided  among  sixty-eight  paupers ;  but,  had  the 
funds  been  sufficient,  instead  of  restricting  the 
number  of  paupers  to  sixty  or  seventy,  it  would 
have  been  found  necessary  to  admit  200  paupers 
on  the  roll !  In  many  districts,  the  clergy  make 
a  merit  and  boast  of  ^'  keeping  down  the  roll;" 
and  this,  not  by  the  proper  sifting  of  the  claims 
of  applicants,  and  the  necessary  discrimination 
of  character,  means,  and  condition,  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  poverty,  but  often 
with  a  view  to  the  parochial  funds.  To  mea- 
sure the  actual  destitution  of  Scotland,  there- 
fore, by  the  number  of  paupers  either  on  the 
occasional  or  permanent  roll,  is  quite  fallacious. 
Let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  the  parish  of  Kil- 
muir,  where  the  sixty.eight  ought  to  have  been200, 
had  it  been  practicable,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to 
divide  £6  :  Ss.  amongSOO.  Relief  may  also  be,  and, 
we  have  no  doubt,  often  is,  matter  of  favourit- 
ism, and  especially  the  amount  of  relief  granted. 


When  a  pauper  is  at  last  admitted  on  the  roll, 
he  makes  over  all  his  effects  to  the  kirk-setsion ; 
and  the  value  received  for  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  deceased  paupers,  occasionally  forms  an  item 
in  the  parochial  funds.  These  funds  arise  from 
many  sources,  but  principally  in  non-assessed 
parishes,  which  are  still  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number,  from  the  weekly  church  collec- 
tions and  extraordinary  collections  at  the  sacra- 
ment ;  from  small  fines  for  the  commutation  of 
offences  incurring  ecclesiastical  censure ;  and 
mortcloth  dues — t.  e.,  a  trifle  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  pall  at  funerals,  and  the  rent  of  seats  in 
churches  which  belong  to  the  poor.  All  this,  of 
course,  comes  chiefly  from  the  poor  themselves. 
Part  of  the  funds  sometimes  arises  from  bequests 
and  gifts  of  money,  or  meal  and  coal,  to  the 
poor ;  and  from  the  interest  of  what  are  called 
mortifications t  or  sums  sunk  in  perpetuity,  by 
benevolent  individuals,  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  any  particular  parish.  Happy  are  tho^ 
parishes  in  which  there  are  mortifications;  for 
there  the  heritors,  the  "natural  guardians," 
are  relieved  of  their  "onerous  duties  to  tlie 
poor."  The  object  of  the  donor,  generally  some 
adventurous  and  lucky  Scot,  sprung  from  tie 
poorer  classes,  may  have  been  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  aged  and  disabled  poor  of  his 
native  parish ;  but  the  relief  of  the  heritors 
seems  the  only  interest  consulted  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  funds.  The  poor,  no  doubt,  get 
them — for  there  is  no  jobbing  in  the  slender  pa- 
rochialfunds  of  Scotland — though  not  as  an  extra 
gratuity,  hut  solely  as  a  portion  of  their  scanty 
allotted  pittance.  These  funds  are,  in  short, 
employed,  as  if  the  gratuities  to  schoolmasters, 
from  the  Dick  Bequest,  were  paid  over  to  them, 
in  lieu  of  their  salary  from  the  heritors  of  the 
parish,  instead  of  being  a  reward  and  encour- 
agement to  learning  and  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  We  can  now  see  the  propriety  of  so 
many  of  the  English  specifically  devoting  part 
of  their  benefactions  to  an  annual  good  dinner 
to  the  parish  poor.  When  the  church  collec- 
tions, fines,  dues,  mortifications,  and  legacies, 
fail  to  supply  the  lowest  possible  number  of  poor 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  recourse  roust  be  b«d 
to  assessments,  which,  in  general,  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  are  called  Voluntary ;  that 
is,  each  heritor  agrees  to  contribute  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  property  in  the  parish,  or,  at 
least,  he  promises  to  do  so,  leaving,  however,  in 
general,  his  tenants  to  pay  the  one-half,  as  pro- 
prietors and  renters  seem  to  pay  exactly  at  tiia 
same  rate.  But  when  misunderstandingsand  colli* 
sions — the  natural  growth  of  selfishness  put  into 
activity — proceed  a  step  farther,  the  voluntarr 
are  converted  into  legal  assessments.  It  is  then 
that,  in  general,  the  heritors  first  step  in ;  for, 
while  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  ])ay,  they 
permit  the  kirk-sessions  to  manage  the  pour  ex- 
actly as  they  see  fit ;  aware,  probably,  that  th<ry 
could  not,  with  good  grace,  manage  half  so  C4'u< 
nomically  themselves.  It  is,  at  le«i»t.  evident 
that,  in  legally  assessed  parishes,  where  the 
heritors,  feuars,  &c.,  step  forward^  the  allowance 
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to  paupers  is  rather  more  adequate  to  their 
maintenance  than  in  the  parishes  where  the 
heritors^  not  beingltroubled^  leave  the  kirk-ses- 
sion to  act  as  a  vanguard  in  defending  them 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  poor^  and  never 
interfere.    The  expense  of  raising  the  assess, 
rnents  and  of  managing  the  funds  is  very  incon- 
siderable^  even  where  the  poor  are  not  managed 
gratuitously ;  which  economy  is  one  good  feature^ 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem.   That  the  poor  are  somewhat  better  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legally  assessed  parishes  than  in 
the  others,  18  seen  by  the  tables  of  the  Report;  and 
this  higher  rate  of  allowance,  low  as  often  is  that 
liigher^  is  made'an*argument  against  legal  assess- 
ments.   In  the*8S8  legally  assessed  parishes,  the 
average  rate  of  annual  allowance  to  each  pauper 
on  the  permanent  roll,  in  the  tlfree  dear  years 
1835,  6,  7,  was  £9 :  14:  9/^ ;  certainly  no  very 
extravagant  sum,  when  it  is  remembered,  too^ 
that,  of  those  receiving,  a  considerable  number 
have  children  and  others  depending  on  them. 
But,   in  the  voluntarily  assessed  parishes,  the 
rate   was  only  £1 :  19  :  l^^g ;  while,  again,  in 
the  non-assessed  parishes,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  Scotland,  the  rate  of  annual 
alJowanee  sinks  to  £1:0:  ^^^.    Until  the  rate 
of  allowance  shall  be,  on  the  average,  at  least 
doubled,  and  some  approach  made  to  equaliza- 
tion, we  shall,  in  this  consequence  of  legal  assess- 
ments, see  a  strong  ground  for  preference,  not 
for  condemnation.    The  occasional  poor  also  are 
rather  better  supplied  Jn  the  legally  assessed  pa- 
rishes. Indeed,  the  tendency  of  legal  assessments 
is,  as  stated  In  objection  to  them,  in  the  Re- 
port, to  create  ''  a  more  liberal  expenditure." 
The  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  from  the 
assessed  parishes  of  the  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  in 
asylums,  now  costs,  on  the  average,  £19:3:  5 J, 
whereas  we  see  their  expense  in  non-assessed 
parishes  Is  about  half  that  sum,  and  often  less. 
We  have  no  doubt  thiit  these  tables  will  prove 
exceedingly  alarming  to  many  of  the  Scottish 
heritors  and  other  rate-payers,  and  confirm  every 
argument  used  against  compulsory  assessment ; 
though  the  true  national  question  is  not  which 
mode  is  lowest  in  actual  expense— >-for  there 
non-assessment  has  every  advantage,-^bttt  which 
is  the  system  best  adapted  to  the  end  In  view  ;— 
the  relief  of  the  miserable,  the  Improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  keeping  down  of 
pauperism. 

The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  nearly 
the  same  over  all  the  country  parishes  of  Soot, 
land ;  bat  we  see  the  extraordinary  operation  of 
the  existing  poor  law  in  the  rate  of  annual  aUow- 
ance  to  permanent  paupers,  varying  from  Is.  a- 
year,  as  in  the  parish  of  Criech  above  cited,  to 
£4^  £5,  £6,  £8,  £10,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  so 
high  as  £19  or  £13  a-year,  whioh  is  allowed  in 
someof  the  parishes  of  the  south — though  the  rate 
of  pauperism  is  often  very  high  in  the  south-^- 
amounting,  In  the  old  dty  of  Edinburgh,  to  one 
in  seventeen  of  the  population.  Yet,  in  the  le« 
gaily  assesMd  parishes,  the  annual  burden  to  each  | 


individual  of  the  population  is  only  Is.  ^^i^A 
small,  indeed,  compared  with  England,  even  un« 
der  its  amended  poor  law.  The  burden  on  every 
individual  in  some  of  the  non-assessed  parishes, 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  an  expert  alge* 
braist  to  calculate.  But  legal  assessments,  it  is 
said,  in  particular  parishes,  lessen  the  amount  of 
church  collections  for  the  poor;  and  so  they 
ought,  when  it  is  no  longer  the  poor  who  are 
left  almost  unaided  to  support  the  poor,  and 
sink  themselves  into  the  degradation  of  pauper, 
ism,  while  striving  to  relieve  paupers.  The 
poor  law  of  Scotland,  or  rather  its  administra- 
tors, do  not,  save  of  special  favour,  exempt  m 
common  labourer  at  ls.6d.  a-day,  and  with  a  family 
to  maintain,  from  also  supporting,  or  in  part- 
supporting,  his  aged  parents ;  though,  in  doing 
so,  he  should  pauperize  his  children.  The  grand 
and  vaunted  principle  is,  that  the  parish  is  to 
pay  as  little  as  possible,  by  whatever  means  the 
pauper  is  subsisted.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
paupers  in  the  few  workhouses  of  Scotland  is^ 
comparatively,  not  low,  because  there  they  must 
be  solely  maintained ;  and  the  rate,  a-head,  con- 
sequently appears  magnificent,  when  compared 
with  that  of  out-door  relief;  because,  In  the 
latter  case,  the  paupers  are  expected  to  scramble 
about  for  the  greater  part  of  their  wretched  sub- 
sistence—to work  if  they  can,  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  friends,  or  to  beg,  thieve,  or  do  anything  that 
may  lessen  the  burden  on  the  funds. 

The  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  notices 
what  is  called  another  ''  striking  peculiarity  in 
the  system."  It  is  this :  that  **  in  all  cases  re* 
markably  moderate,  [certainly  so,[]  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  and  clrcumstAnoes  of  the 
parties  to  be  ossisted ;"  as  if  this  were  not  the 
regulating  principle  wherever  out-door  relief  is 
given.  But  it  certainly  has  some  peculiarities. 
When  a  pauper  is  to  be  admitted  on  the  roll, 
after  agreeing  to  give  up  all  his  property  to  the 
parish,  the  kirk-session  first  considers  the  amount 
of  his  claims  on  his  relations,  and  the  sums 
he  receives,  ot  may  receive,  from  the  charity 
of  his  neighbours,  before  the  rate  of  aliment 
-^always  "  remarkably  moderate"— is  fixed. 
And  this,  we  are  told,  cherishes  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence; it  being  less  degrading,  we  ima« 
gine,  for  a  poor  disabled  person  to  burden  his 
charitable  poor  neighbours,  than  to  claim  his 
right  from  a  body  of  wealthy  heritors !  We  are 
told.  In  a  former  Report,  that,  "  even  in  eases  of 
extreme  poverty,  the  relations  and  neighbours  of 
paupers  have  a  pride  in  providing  for  their  neeei'* 
sitiet,  either  in  whole  or  In  part."  We  do  wish 
they  could  communicate  something  of  this  pride 
to  landlords,  whether  resident  or  absentees;  that 
they  too,  Instead  at  throwing  their  natural  de- 
pendants upon  the  oharities  of  great  towns  and 
the  bounty  of  England,  shewed  any  feeling  of 
pride  in  their  comfortable  condition,  and  in  reliev- 
ing their  necessities.  If  it  ever  was  the  case  that 
relations  and  neighbours,  in  extreme  poverty 
themselves,  felt  this  pride,  we  are  convinced  that 
such  feelings  have  wholly  ceased,  even  where  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  kept  alive  by  its  present 
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potent  snpporters-— non-assessinent  and  scanty 
allowance.     Pride  and  tenderness  may  combine 
to  induce  relations  and  kind  neighbours  to  pre- 
serve a  respectable  indigent  person  from  solicit- 
ing from  the  parish  the  miserable  pittance  which 
it  yields ;  but  once  he  receives  any  parish  aid, 
that  either  relative  or  neighbour  desires  longer 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  burden,  is  extremely 
unlikely.     In  a  former  Report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  this  pride,  taken  by  the  poor  in 
bearing  those  burdens  which  ought  to  fall  on 
abler  shoulders,  which  is  said  to  explain  the  fact 
''of  the  sums  given  in  many  country  districts 
being  so  disproportioned  to  what  the  real  ne- 
cessities of  the  paupers  would  require."    This 
must,  therefore,  we  presume,  be  accepted  as  a 
key  to  explain   the  state  of   the   parishes  of 
Kilmuir   and  Criech,  and  many  more,  in   not 
quite  so  happy  a  condition  as  regards  the  in- 
dependent feelings  of  their  poor,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer.    Any  one  but  those 
grave  reporters  would  imagine  that  true  inde- 
pendence did  not  consist  in  leaning  to  the  charity 
of  a  poor  but  generous  neighbour,  but  in  de- 
pending on  that  wise  law  which  secures  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  when  disabled,  the  humble  means 
of  subsistence.    The  Scottish  poor  law^  as  practi- 
cally expounded,  and,  indeed,  as  formally  set 
forth,  is  one  to  give  the  impotent  poor  a  right 
merely  to  what  they  cannot  obtain  by  any  other 
means,  and  no  more:  not  a  right  to  a  subsistence, 
but  to  a  half,  a  fourth,  a  sixth,  or  fiftieth  part 
of  what  is  considered  a  subsistence;  leaving  them 
to  scramWle  ior  the  rest  in  any  way  they  choose ; 
the  charity  of  their  poorer  neighbours  being  es- 
pecially  recommended  to  them. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  shew  what  the  actual 
average  condition  of  the  industrious  poor  and  of 
paupers  is,  over  all  Scotland.  In  so  wide  a  field, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss ;  and  it  shall  be  our  endea* 
vour  to  deal  impartially,  taking  the  best  with 
the  worst. 

In  selecting  a  few  samples  from  the  bulk, 
we  seek  no  better  authority  than  the  Old  and 
New  Statistical  Accountsof  Scotland,  so  far  as  the 
latter  woik  has  yet  gone  ;  and  the  "  Report  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  Management  of 
the  Poor  of  Scotland"  referred  to  above,  and 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly ;  in 
which  it  is  understood  that  David  Monypenny, 
Esq.,  of  Fitmilly,  took  an  active  part,  wrote 
out  the  Report,  and  superintended  the  tables 
drawn  up  from  the  Returns  to  the  Queries  ad- 
dressed by  the  Assembly  to  the  ministers  of  the 
different  parishes.  Our  authorities  are  thus  un- 
impeachable ;  and  the  cases  are  selected,  in  the 
fairest  way  possible,  from  parishes  in  every  local- 
ity, and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances. 
We  may  premise  that,  as  a  body,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  Poor  Law  which  shall  enforce 
compulsory  assessment,  or  withdraw  the  man- 
agement of  the  poor  from  the  kirk-sessions ; 
though  there  are  many  exceptions,  chiefly  among 
those  who  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  to 
think  upon  the  subject,  under  the  guidance  of 


actual  observation  and  experience ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr  Monypenny  is  the  ear- 
nest advocate  of  the  existing  system,  sincerely 
believing  it  the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  richest  and  most  highly  improved  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Scotland,  are  the  shires  i.f  Had- 
dington,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Dumfries.  In 
these  counties,  husbandry  has  ^een  carried  to 
great,  if  not  to  thehighest,  perfection ;  produce  has 
been  doubled  and  trebled  ;  and  rents  have  risen, 
within  from  forty  to  twenty  years,  in  the  same, 
or  even  in  a  greater,  proportion.  From  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  we,  in  the  first  place, 
select  the  parish  of  Ruth  well ;  as,  among  its 
other  advantages,  this  parish  has  been,  for  forty 
years,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr  Dun- 
can, who,  besides  the  discharge  of  his  sacred 
functions  as  a  parish  minister,  is  understood  to 
be  thoroughly  versant  in  rural  and  social  econo- 
my, and  who  has  the  honour  of  having  introduced 
Savings'  Banks  into  Scotland,  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  having  existed  for  thirty  years  in 
Ruthwell. 

Dr  Duncan  describes  his  parishioners  as  ^'  a 
sober,  virtuous,  and  well-informed  population,** 
possessing  and  improving  the  means  of  ordin- 
ary and  religious  education.  The  population 
of  Ruthwell  is  1216.  The  real  rental  is  not 
stated;  but  the  annual  amount  of  the  rav 
produce  is  £10,000.  The  landed  proprietors, 
of  whom  the  principal  is  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
are,  with  one  exception,  absentees.  The  wages 
of  labour  are  not  stated — an  important  omiH' 
sion ;  but  they  are  probably  the  rate  of  the 
country,  which  seems,  over  all  Scotland,  to  be, 
on  the  average,  about  from  Is.  to  Is.  8d. 
a-day,  according  to  the  season.  No  attempt 
is  made,  in  any  of  the  parochial  returns^  t4» 
estimate  the  number  of  idle  and  of  broken 
days,  from  the  state  of  the  weather  and  other 
causes,  which  go  to  be  deducted  from  the  Iv 
bourers'  wages  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  thougli 
these  must  be  very  considerable.  The  number 
of  paupers,  out  of  the  population  of  1S16,  is 
twenty-six  ;  and  these  are  mostly  very  aged  and 
infirm  women.  But  as  Ruthwell,  from  the  long; 
incumbency,  and  the  character  and  peculiar 
acquirements  of  its  minister,  may  be  considered 
as  a  pattern  or  model  parish,  where  the  poor  are 
managed  as  well  as  the  existing  sjrstem  admits, 
we  shall  go  fully  into  Dr  Duncan's  report ;  nor 
would  we  desire  a  better  illustration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  poor,  and  the  working  of 
the  Voluntary  system,  than  the  details  before  u& 
The  first  entry  on  the  roll  of  twenty-six,  is  s 
woman,  of  eighty-one,  "  old  and  feeble,  and  no 
children,"  who  receives  from  the  kirk-session 
£1 :  5s.  a-year,  and  whose  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  "  lodging  vagranU"  The  second 
cape  is  another  woman,  of  eighty-five,  with  one 
son,  and  no  means  of  support,  who  was  allowed 
£1  :2s.  a-year ;  which  the  session  afterwards 
recovered,  by  legal  process,  from  the  eon:  The 
third  case  is  an  old,  blind  woman,  with  one  mar- 
ried daughter,  who  receives  £1  :  Ids.  a-year; 
from  which  comparatively  liberal  allowance  ve 
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must  infer  that  the  daughter  is  unahle  to  assist 
her  mother^  save,  perhaps,  hy  offices  of  kindness 
in  domestic  affairs.    A  feeble  woman  of  seventy- 
four,    with    a  daughter   deaf  and    dumb,    gets 
£1  :  9s. ;  another^   with    a  widowed    daughter, 
£1  :  Ss. ;  and  a  paralytic  woman  of  sixty-one^ 
whose  "  children  work  a  little/'  receives  £1 :  98. 
A  woman  of  eighty-nine,  "  feeble  and  blind," 
with   ^^  a  son  who  has  a  large  family,"  receives 
£1 :  5s. ;  another  woman  of  forty-seven,  in  very 
delicate  health,  and  with  no  relations,  receives 
£1  :  48.,  and  *'  spins  a  little,"  which  may  proba- 
bly  double  her  income,  though  this  is  a  high 
estimate.     These  are  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  parish  paupers  are  maintained  by  Vo- 
luntary charity,  in  what  may  be  presumed  one  of 
the  best  parishes  for  the  poor  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.    We  are  also  permitted  to  see  what  is 
deemed  sufficient,  or  at  least  what  must  suffice  for 
the  entire  maintenance  of  one  of  the  most  helpless 
of  human  beings. — "  A  man  of  eighty.one,  blind 
and  paralytic,  who  has  no  relations,"  and  who,  of 
course,  requires  constant  attendance  or  nursing,  is 
"  chiefly  supported  by  the  kirk-session"  paying 
£3 :  18s.  to  the  persons  who  take  care  of  him  ; 
the  smaller  proportion — the  above  being  the  chief 
maintenance — coming  from  some  unnamed  source. 
The  highest  sum  paid  in  any  case,  by  the  kirk. 
session  of  Ruthwell,  is  £7 :  16s.  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  female  lunatic,  aged  sixty-one,  who  has 
no  means,  and  who  requires  constant  attend- 
ance.    To  meet  the  expenditure  for  relieving 
these  and   the  other  paupers,   there   are    the 
church  collections,  amounting  to  £25,  and  about 
£28  contributed  by  the  five  heritors.      But  £47 
in  all  is  divided  among  the  twenty-six  paupers. 
From  the  condition  of  this  parish  and  the  per- 
sons on  the  pauper.roll,  who  are  nearly  all  aged 
females,  there  must  either  have  been  mendicity, 
or  the  destitute  must  have  resorted  to  the  great 
tow  ns,  increasing  the  burdens  of  those  assessed  by 
the  addition  of  some  of  the  poor  of  Ruthwell ;  or 
else  applicants  must  have  been  rejected  who  were 
really  in  destitute  circumstances.     Dr  Duncan 
complains  that  two  of  the  five  absentee  heritors 
pay  very  little  to  the  support  of  the  poor ;  yet 
the  kirk-session  "  choose  rather  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  generosity  and  good  sense  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  them,  than  by  call- 
ing legal  meetings,  to  bring  a  permanent  and 
necessarily  increasing  poor  rate  on  the  parish." 
There  does,  however,  seem  an   immediate  ne- 
cessity for,  not  an    increase,  but  an  instanta- 
neous doubling  or  quadrupling,  by  compulsory 
assessment,   of   the    present    scanty   sum    ex- 
tracted from  the  pockets  of  the  generous,  who 
are  much  less  able  to  contribute,  to  save  those 
of  the  heritors ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  an  "  increasing  poor-rate"  after  we  start 
from  the  point  which  affords  anything  like  an 
adequate  subsistence  to  paupers.  Of  the  labouring 
population  of  Ruthwell,  when  in  their  best  state, 
Dr  Duncan  remarks : — ''  The  day-labourers,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  families,  suffer  numerous 
privations  with  exemplary  patience.  They  are,  in 
general^  sober^  active^  and  industrious;  but  the 


want  of  constant  employment  prevents  them  from 
acquiring  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  and  not  unfrequently  subjects  them  to 
severe  distress."  To  arrest  the  prevalence  of  this 
distress,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of^the 
poor  creatures  who  languish  out  the  last  years  of 
a  hard  life  on  the  pittances  specified  above,  Dr 
Duncan  suggests  no  remedy. 

Our  next  parish  shall  be  taken  from  nearly 
the  opposite  boundary  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  also 
ought  to  be  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish parishes.  It  is  the  parish  of  Golspii*  in 
Sutherland,  in  which  stands  Dunrobin Castle,  and 
which  is  under  the  immediate  care  and  auspices 
of  the  munificent  family  of  Sutherland,  the  late 
Duchess  Countess  having  usually  spent  the  sum- 
mer months  there. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was,  when  the  Re- 
port was  written,  the  sole  owner  of  the  parish, 
as  she  was,  indeed,  latterly,  of  nearly  the 
whole  county.  When  the  old  Statistical  Ac- 
count was  written,  the  rent  of  this  parish  was 
estimated  at  about  £700;  the  population  was 
about  1600,  of  whom  sixty-five  were  con- 
sidered paupers,  and  among  whom  was  divided 
£6 :  10s.  a-year,  being  the  amount  of  the  collec- 
tions at  the  church-door,  and  also  the  interest  of 
£60,  making  in  all  about  £9.  The  writer  of  that 
report  says  —"  The  trustees  of  the  poors*  money 
sometimes  find  a  difficulty  to  give  as  much 
money  as  will  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
enable  them  to  go  about  to  beg  their  bread." 

"  The  farmers  and  others,  of  every  denomi- 

nation  in  the  parish,  serve  their  indigent  fellow- 
creatures  as  liberally  as  they  can  afford  with 
food."  When  the  noble  family  arrived  at  Dunro- 
bin, besides  contributing  part  of  the  £6 :  lOs.  of 
church  collections  on  Sundays,  '•  the  poor  got  a  fat 
meal  on  different  days  of  the  week  at  Dunrobin." 
During  a  year  of  scarcity,  the  agents  of  Lady 
Sutherland  purchased  and  sent  home  grain  to 
the  parish  ;  and  it  is  observed  *•  that,  what- 
ever she  might  have  lost  in  interest  of  money, 
she  gained  as  much  in  having  relieved  the  dis- 
tressed." In  short,  Golspie  was  thus,  in  many 
respects,  in  the  condition  of  an  Irish  parish 
before  the  institution  of  poor  laws,  save  that 
the  noble  proprietors  were  sometimes  resident. 
Since  that  period,  the  population  has  decreased 
by  the  ejectment  of  the  small  tenantry  ;  and, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  destitute  of  this  parish, 
and  of  Sutherland  generally,  must  have  swelled 
the  mendicity,  vagrancy,  and,  finally,  the  pau- 
perism of  the  towns  of  the  south.  But  the  po- 
pulation is  again  increasing,  and  already  amounts 
to  about  1200.  The  wages  of  labour  are  stated 
in  the  New  Statistical  Account  at  Is.  6d.  in  the 
long,  and  Is.  3d.  in  the  short  day ;  the  number  of 
idle  days,  from  want  of  employment,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Mechanics  get  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a- 
day.  The  real  rental  of  the  parish  is  not  stated  ; 
and,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  proprietor :  hut  the  annual  value  of  the  raw 
produce,  exclusive  of  a  salmon  fishing,  is  stated  at 
£10,030 — which  indicates  a  great  increase  since 
i  the  rental  was  £700  a-year.   The  husbandry  is  of 
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the  best  description  ;  the  breeds  of  cattle  are  ex- 
cellent ;  and  everything  has  improved  rapidly^ 
save  only  the  condition  of  the  poor^  and  the  funds 
for  the  alleviation  of  their  distress.      The  num- 
ber on  the  roll  of  paupers,  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  no  part  of  Scotland  is^  by  any 
means,  the  measure  of  the  real  poverty  and  des- 
titution, is  sixty,  who  receive,  on  the  average, 
"  88.  a-year,"   and   "  ocea»ionally   some  meal." 
The  funds  divided  arise  from  the  church  collec* 
tion,  jCI9,  £7  interest  of  money  belonging  to  the 
poor,  and  £6  a-year  subscribed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  to  the  parochial  fund.     From  this 
slender  fund,  however,    the   precentor,    kirk- 
officer,  and  treasurer,  get  a  small  annual  sti- 
pend, so  that  very  little  can  remain  for  the 
occasional  dole  of  meal.      It  would  appear  that 
the  same  sum  of  £6  was  the  regular  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  late  noble  proprietress  to  each  of 
the  parish  funds  in  the  county  in  which  she  had 
property,  "  but  all  depending  on  her  good  will :" 
in  fact,  a  voluntary  contribution,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  continued  by  the  present  Duke. 
Among  the  other  parishes  in  Sutherlandshire, 
we  find  Criech,  where  from  ls.to3s.a-yearisgiven 
to  140  paupers,  from  the  church  collection  and 
the  interest  of  £150.     The  Duchess  does  not 
appear  to  have  contributed  her  usual  £6  to  this 
parish,  though  the  gratuity  was  given  to  Rogari 
parish,  where  eighty>four  paupers,  from  that  and 
the  church  collection,  received  4s.  9d.  a-year. 
Oi  Lairg,  another  Sutherland  parish,  we  were 
glad  to  read,  on  the  authority  of  the  minis- 
ter,  that  <^  the  poor  are    comparatively   well 
provided  for ;"  that  is,  137  paupers,  with  their 
children,  get  £12  of  church   collections,   and 
the  Duchess'  £6  is  divided  among  them  besides : 
but  the  main  source  of  their  good  provision  is 
an  annuity  of  £23,  left  them  by  a  Captain  Hugh 
Mack  ay,  the  son  of  a  former  minister  of  Lairg, 
who  made  a  fortune  in  India.     Curious  to  see  to 
what  the  comparatively  good  provision  might 
come  in  sterling  money,  we  turned  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  General  Assembly,  and  find  that 
it  is  19s.  a-year  at  the  highest  rate  of  allowance, 
and,  by  the  lowest,  4s. ;  that  is,  one  set  gets  4^d. 
a-wcek,  and  the  others  less  than  one  penny ! 
In  Fart  parish,  to  which  the  Duchess  has  for 
twenty  years  given  her  stated  gratuity  of  £6, 
£97  are  annually  distributed  among,  on  the  aver- 
age, seventy-six  paupers;  so  that  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  maintained  may  easily  be  reckoned.   In 
the  parish  of  Durness,  forty-five  paupers  receive 
among  them  £20,  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  contributed  anything; 
her  benefaction  of  £6  having  been  limited  to  those 
parishes  which  were  solely  or  chiefly  her  own 
property.    The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce 
of  DurneM  is  £8,000;  the  real  rental  is  esti- 
mated at  £2,550.     From  the  reports  of  all  the 
Sutherland  parishes,  we  gather,  that  the  noble 
proprietress  contributed  gratuities  to  the  pa- 
rochial funds  of  the  county,  managed  by  the 
kirk-sessions,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  to 
the  amount  of  about  £50  a-year  ;  though,  as  this 
sum  would  cover  eight  parishes,  probably  les8« 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  public  meetini;  in 
Edinburgh,  referred  to  above,  we  were  led  to 
hope  that,  however  it  might  be  with  the  pau- 
pers in  the  remote  Highlands  and  islands,  ia 
Sutherlandshire,  but  especially  in  Criech  and 
Dornoch,  they  were  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Mr 
Dempster  is  the  principal  resident  proprietor, 
though  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Suther- 
land family,  is  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

Dornoch,  from  its  position,  possesses  several 
both   natural  and  artificial  advantages.    Agri- 
culture and  rural  economy,  in  all  departments, 
have  been   immensely  improved   in   that  dis- 
trict.     We  see    no  attempt  made  in  the  re- 
turns to  estimate  either  the  annual  value  of  the 
raw  produce  or  the  real  rental  of  the  parish ; 
but  take  as  data,  that,  on  the  estate  of  the  Suth- 
erland family  alone,  there  are  4,000  acres  arable, 
2,000  acres  in  course  of  improvement,  2,500 
acres  planted,  besides  300  acres  of  natural  wood, 
and  the  fact  that  the  rent  of  arable  land  is  £1 :  5s. 
on  the  average,  and  of  the  land  under  improve- 
ment, 58.     The  rate  of  wages  is  rather  lover 
than  in  the  sonth ;   *'  able-bodied  men  for  day. 
labour  get  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  women  6&.,  save 
at  harvest-time,  when  they  get  la. ;  but  no  vic- 
tuals in  either  case."  So  that  Dornoch  is  another 
of  those  parishes  where  everything  has  improved 
rapidly  save  the  means  of  the  labourers,  which 
bear  no  proportion   whatever  to   the   general 
march  of  improvement.      "  Potatoes  have  be- 
come the  principal  article  of  food  here,"  says 
the  minister,  as  indeed  they  are   throughout 
the  Highlands.    "  They  serve  as  the  chief  sub- 
sistence of  the  people  during  half  the  year, 
and  with  some  two-thirds."    Many  of  the  people 
come  from  a  considerable  distance  to  gather  cock- 
les, of  which  abundance  maybe  had  on  thesands  of 
Dornoch.    To  this  circumstance  we  alluded  when 
mentioning  the  natural  advantages  of  Domock. 
It  is  always  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  Hijerh- 
landers.,  as  to  the  Irish,  to  be  near  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  may  pick  up  shell-fish   to  ''kit- 
chen" their  potato-diet.    It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  potato-diet  has  kept  exact  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  by  the  labour  of  the 
potato-feeders,  and  with  the  growth  of  those 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  now 
sent  to  Leith.    Yet,  in  spite  of  ejectments,  con- 
siderable voluntary  emigration,  and  vagrant  des- 
titution, the  new  population  of  potato-feeders 
has,  as  in  Ireland,  increased.     As  among  the 
Irish,  "  there  is,"  says  the  parson,  "  a  general 
inclination  to  marry  young.     When  owZ-fam- 
servants,  (the  occupiers   of  the  bothies,)   fii 
whom    the  number   is   considerably   increased 
by  the  erection  of  large  farms,  get  terraeir#  for 
themselves,  they  marry ;  when  a  young  man  getf 
a  croft  he  marries ;  when  a  fisherman  becomes 
possessed  of  a  quarter  of  a  boat,  he  builds  a  hooss 
(query,  hovel  ?)  and  marries."    Nay,  the  Dor- 
noch people  not  only  marry  all^  and    marry 
young,  but  they  marry  a  second,  and  third,  and 
one  couple,  (and  both  parties,)  married  a  fourth 
time,  *'andcontributetoincreasethe  population." 
Nor  is  such  reckless  improvldenee  in  the  labour- 
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ersatfrom  Is. to  Is.  6d.  a-day — the  potato-feeders 
and  cockle-gatherers  namely — to  be  attributed 
to  a  legal  assessment^  which  encourages  them  to 
marry  improvidently,  knowing  they  have  the 
parish  to  fall  back  upon.       No  such  thing  is 
known  in  this  highly-improved  and  spirited  lo- 
cality, where  ^*  the  natural  guardians  of  the  poor" 
provide  for  paupers  in  this  wise: — The  popula- 
tion in  1831  was  3^380^  and  was  rapidly  on  the 
increase.    Of  this  number,  from  ISO  to  130,  on 
the  average,  receive  parochial  aid.    This  they 
obtain  from  the  rate  of  less  than  l^d.  a- week,  to 
the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of  rather  less  than  6d. 
a-week ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  minister,  the 
lowest  is  6s.  (a-year) — the  highest  £1  :  5s. ;  and 
even  at  this  very  moderate  rate,  there  is  ''a 
strong  tendency,  among  the  lower  clashes,  to  ap- 
ply for  relief  to  the  parish  funds."     These  funds 
consist  of  £39  :  IDs.,  arising  from  the  church  col- 
lections on   Sundays,  marriage  and    mortcloth 
dues,  and  are,  consequently,  chiefly  contributed 
by  the  poor  themselves;  with  the  £6  a-year  contri- 
buted by  the  Duchess  to  each  parish  where  she 
was  the  sole  or  principal  heritor,  and  from  £2S, 
the  interest  of  £500,  left  to  the  poor,  not  by  the 
"  noble  family,"  or  the  fact  would  have  been 
certified  at  full  length ;  and  we  are  very  charac- 
teristically told  "  that  the  late  Duke,  who  did 
not  need  to  borrow  money,  very  humanely  took 
this  sum  from  the  kirk-session,  and  allowed  the 
above  liberal  interest  for  it." 

Such  is  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the. 
poor,  and  the  state  of  pauperism  in  the  parish 
of  Dornoch  ;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  or  not  one  of  its  principal  heritors, 
Mr  Dempster,  was  warranted  in  so  warmly  re- 
senting the  alleged  intermeddling  of  the  en- 
lightened and  humane  in  Edinburgh  with  what 
was  properly  the  concern  of  *'  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,"  the  landed  gentry,  who  dis- 
play such  tender  concern  for  their  natural 
charge,  the  labourers  on  their  estates.  But  a 
considerable  extent  of  Mr  Dempster's  property 
lies  in  the  neighbouring  larger  parish  of  Criech, 
where,  in  a  population  of  (in  1831)  S,562,  there 
are  140  paupers  who  receive,  as  was  stated  above, 
from  Is.  to  38.  a-year ;  or  from  less  than  one  far- 
thing to  rather  more  than  a  halfpenny  a-week, 
from  the  small  sum  collected  at  the  door  of  the 
church  and  mission  station.  It  was  unhappy  for 
this  gentleman  to  come  forward  so  prominently 
in  the  metropolis  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Scot- 
tish system.  We  include  one  more  Sutherland- 
shire  parish,  Assynt,  where,  out  of  a  population  of 
1760,  about  sixty  are  admitted  as  permanent  or 
occasional  paupers,  and  have  XI 4  a-year  divided 
among  them,  or,  on  the  average,  about  a  penny 
a-week. 

It  happens  that  several  of  the  parishes  of  Ber- 
wickshire are  included  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  New  Statistical  Account  which  comprehends 
the  above  parishes  of  Sutherland  ;  and  they  are 
thus  placed  together  before  us : — One  parish  is 
Lauder,  which,  in  1831,  contained  2  0(33  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  222  from  1821,  or  in 
ten  years.    Yet  here  there  is  no  legal  atsew- 


ment,  the  paupers  being  supported  by  what  is 
called  a  voluntary  assessment;  t.   e.  the  heri- 
tors and  kirk-session  meet  together  every  half- 
year,   and  arrange,   as  in  other  parishes,  how 
much  (or,  more  correctly,  how  little)  may  suffice 
for  the  paupers  for  the  next  six  months.    The 
annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  of  this  parish 
is  estimated  at  £29,270.    The  real  rental  is  not 
stated.     Here  there  are  three   resident   great 
proprietors,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  and  two  more. 
The  parish,  like  the  whole  county,  is  highly 
improved.     Wages  are,  what  we  consider,  low ; 
the   wages  of  a  Hind  or  farm-servant  being, 
"  with  all  its  advantages  fairly  computed,  9s.  a- 
week,  or  £23:  Ss.  a-year;  each  Hind  being,  be- 
sides, bound  to  keep  a  hondager*'  or  woman,  to  be, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
at  the  call  of  the  farmer,  to  work  at  hay,  tur- 
nips, &c.^  at  the  rate  of  8d.  or  9d.  a-day,  when 
her   labour   is    required.      In  many  cases,  the 
keeping  of  a  hondager  must  deduct  considerably 
from  the  wages  of  the  Hind  ;  and  it  is  generally 
considered  a  hardship  and  grievance,  though,  as 
a  condition  of  the  bond,  it  must  be  submitted  to. 
The  hondager  system  is  also  considered  a  source 
of  domestic  heart-burning  and  even  immorality. 
In  the  parish  where  the  raw  produce  is  of  value 
£29,270,  and  the  inhabitants  amount  to  2,063, 
there  are  twenty-two  persons  receiving  parochial 
relief;  "  one,  fatuous,  4s.  per  week  ;  one^  *  old 
and  feeble,'  39.  Cd. ;  and  another,  with  a  young 
family,   also  3s.  6d. :    these  being  the  highest 
sums  given  to  any  of  our  paupers,"  says  the  mi- 
nister whom  we  quote.     "  The  remaining  nine- 
teen get  from  Is.  3d.  to  2«. ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  maintfiining  the  paupers — fatuous,  old, 
and  feeble,  and  those  burdened  with  young  fa- 
milies, included— is  £119  :  3 :  4  a-year  ;  though, 
with  expenses  of  manHtrement,  the  heritors  really 
assess  themselvi^s  in  £150.     But  it  is,"  continues 
the  minister  of  Lauder,  "  an  object  steadily  kept 
in  view  by  the  managers  of  the  poor  to  keep 
down  as  much  as  they  can  the  legal  assessment, 
[meaning  the  voluntary  contribution,  to  ward  off 
assessment ;]    and  their  efforts  •  have    hitherto 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.    The  assess- 
ment is,  indeed,  still  considerable,  but  at  no  dis- 
tant period   it  was  larger  ;"    and  he  acknow- 
ledges that  as  yet,  in  general,  the  poor  of  Lauder 
<'  do  not  seek  parochial  relief  till  involved  in 
real  indigence." 

Fuel  IS  dear  in  this  parish.  The  minister 
gives  the  people  the  character  of  being  contented 
with  their  condition ;  and  affirms  that  <<  they 
enjoy,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  society,"  which,  by  the  way,  seems 
the  stereotyped  answer  from  the  great  majority 
of  parishes  to  the  query  regarding  the  physical 
condition  and  comforts  of  the  working  class. 
They  do  not  poach  very  often  in  Lauder ;  and 
they  go  to  church  on  Sundays  pretty  regularly 
when  they  do  not  ^o  to  the  Seceder  Meeting. 
They  send  their  children  early  to  school ;  though 
we  should  think  them  not  very  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  education.  There  was  a  Friendly  Society^ 
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but  it  has  been  given  up ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
their  minister  appears  to  desiderate  for  the  poor 
of  his  flock,  is  what  we  should  reckon,  save  in  the 
case  of  house.servants,  a  perfect  superfluity  :-^ 
it  is  ''  a  Savings'  Bank,  to  promote  the  industry 
and  frugality  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  nourieh 
in  them  the  spirit  of  independence."  Where  are 
Hinds,  with  9s.  a-week,  and  children  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate,  and  day-labourers  with  less 
—where  even  are  married  artisans,  with  12s.  a- 
week,  when  in  employment,  to  find  money  to 
deposit  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  if  they  indulge 
in  **  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  society  ?" 
Throughout  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  deposi- 
tors, where  there  are  Savings'  Banks,  in  the 
rural  parishes,  are  unmarried  servants,  living 
in  their  masters'  houses,  and  principally  wo- 
men. We  may  farther  notice,  that  Dr  Dun- 
can  of  Ruth  well,  the  founder  and  zealous  pro. 
meter  of  Savings'  Banks,  now  doubts  if  they  be 
really  so  useful  to  the  poor  as  they  were  once 
imagined ;  because,  as  he  justly  remarks,  "  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  these  institutions  have,  in  many 
instances,  operated  to  the  injury  of  the  Friendly 
Societies — kindred  establishments,  which  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  lower  orders  roust  regard  as  useful 
auxiliaries,  not  as  rivals.  The  latter  are,  in 
truth,  the  only  protection  to  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  labouring  class  of  the  community,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  overtaken  by  sudden 
illness  or  disability  before  they  have  made  any 
considerable  accumulation  in  a  Savings'  Bank." 
It  here  appears  that]  the  originator  of  the  Sav- 
ings' Bank  would  have  the  Friendly  or  Mutual 
Assurance  Society  preliminary,  though  an  adjunct, 
to  the  Savings'  Bank;  and,  while  the  able-bodied 
poor  are  almost  wholly  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, as  at  present,  the  opinion  is  sound. 

To  shew  how  the  system  varies,  we  take  a 
neighbouring  parish,  Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  the  paupers  are  maintained,  as  in  Lauder, 
by  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  meeting  twice 
a-year  and  agreeing  to  a  certain  rate  of  contri. 
bution.  The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce 
of  this  parish  is  not  equal  to  half  the  pro- 
duce of  Lauder.  It  is  £L3,160.  The  real  ren. 
tal  is  £6,836:  3s,  and  three  times  more  than  it 
was  fifty  years  since.  Wages  are  stHted  as  rather 
higher  than  in  Lauder,  to  the  extent  of  2d.  a- 
day  for  hired  labourers,  whether  men  or  wo- 
men ;  and  masons  and  carpenters,  2s.  4d. ;  tailors 
Is.  6d.  a- day,  without  food.  In  a  population  of 
1442,  there  are,  on  the  average,  28  paupers, 
who  receive,  on  the  average,  2s.  a-week;  where- 
as the  rate  of  Lauder  is  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s. 
But  yet  the  voluntary  assessment  for  the  poor 
of  Greenlaw  amounts  to  only  sixpence  in  the 
pound  on  the  real  rental ;  which,  though  more 
18  given  in  a  week  than  in  the  northern  parishes 
in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  in  a  whole  year,  is,  after 
all,  no  alarmingly  heavy  burthen. 

To  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  assumptions  re- 
garding legal  assessments,  we  would  request  that 
instances.' of  its  truth  may  be  adduced  from  the 
Report  of  the  Assembly  and  the  New  Statistical 


Account.  In  what  parishes,  legally  attested, 
has  pauperism  rapidly  advanced,  unless  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances ;  or  what  war- 
rants the  general  charge  of  improvidence  in 
assessed  parishes  more  than  in  the  voluntary  '^ 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  assessed  parishes  is 
Yarrow,  which  locality  has  since  been  exposed 
to  the  suffering  ever  attendant  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms ;  yet  there  has  been  no  increase 
of  pauperism,  no  marks  of  improvidence  in  this 
parish,  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

There  has  been  a  legal  assessment  for  the 
poor  of  Yarrow  for  nearly  a  century.  The  po- 
pulation, kept  down  by  throwing  a  number  of 
small  farms  into  one,  and  sweeping  away  cottages, 
was,  in  1755,  reckoned  at  1180.  In  1831,  itvas 
1221.  The  number  of  paupers  appears  to  have 
fluctuated  with  dear  years,  and  from  other  tem- 
porary causes  which  cannot  be  now  ascertained ; 
but,  in  1751,  it  is  stated  at  twenty-eight;  and,  six 
years  later,  at  fifty. one :  in  1800  and  1801,  both 
very  bad  years,  the  number  of  paupers  was  a»tr ; 
while  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years  ii 
thirty,  (given  in  the  New  Statistical  Account.) 
on  a  larger  population.  But  neither  have  the 
assessments  risen  to  any  alarming  extent ;  nor, 
when  the  changed  value  and  the  price  of  wages 
and  food  are  considered,  have  they  risen  at  alL 
In  1757,  the  assessment  of  Yarrow  was  £90, 
In  one  year,  1800,  it  had  increased  to  £360; 
when  owing,  probably,  to  the  dearth,  a  hi?h 
rate  of  allowance,  £6,  was  temporarily  adopted  ; 
but  the  average  assessment  of  the  last  seveu 
years  is  lowered  to  £160 — a  much  smaller  sunt, 
relatively,  than  £90  in  the  year  1757,  thouirh 
there  is  a  larger  population.  The  average  allov- 
ance  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  £5 :  7<u 
a-year  for  each  pauper ;  which  is  very  hicrh  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  parishes  nf 
Scotland.  The  minister  of  this  parish,  thourh 
affected  with  the  contagious  horror  of  kgal 
assessments,  acknowledges  ^'that  pauperism  has 
not  made  much  progress  in  Yarrow."  It  bag 
made,  we  should  say,  a  retrograde  progress. 
The  persons  on  the  pauper  roll  are  chiefir 
old  women,  or  widows  with  helpless  young 
families,  and  persons  weak  in  body  and  intellect. 
In  the  face  of  the  actually  decreased  amount  of 
pauperism,  the  Chalmerian  theory,  so  ^leoeralJy 
admired  by  heritors,  leads  the  writer  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  parish  to  afiirm  that  "  the  tend- 
ency  of  the  system,  however,  has  been  partially 
felt  in  relaxing  industry  and  encouraging  im- 
providence ;  in  loosening  the  ties  of  the  nearest 
kindred  and  lowering  the  tone  of  independeore ; 
and  leading  to  insolence  and  ingratitude.*'  These 
are  serious  consequences,  evolved  after  the  expedi- 
ence uf  a  century  ;  and,  if  they  mean  anythinf. 
should  lead  to  the  total  abolition  of  stated  relisf 
to  the  poor  in  any  form,  whether  compulsory  or 
voluntary.  The  rental  of  this  parish  is  nov 
£12,000  ;  and  must  have  been  at  least  quadrupled 
since  the  period,  1757,  when  £90  a-year,  now  in- 
creased to  £160,  was  levied  for  the  poor. 

Very  frequently,  in  the  former  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland^  do  we  find  the  clergymen  it- 
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commending  asseBsments.  Thus,  in  Dornocli^ then  ' 
a  miserable  and  Btillva  miserable  parish  for  the 
poor,  many  of  the  people,  as  in  most  of  the  High- 
land parishes,  were  mendicant  vagrants.  The 
clergyman  who  had  witnessed  their  condition  and 
its  consequences^  says — '*  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  poor  were  universally  confined  to  their  own 
parishes;  that,  by  a88e»»mentB  apoq  heritors, 
tenants,  and  others,  in  proportion  to  their  seve- 
ral interests,  holdings,  and  circumstances, 
a  certain  provision  were  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence ;  and  that  employment  were  fur. 
nished  them,  suitable  to  the  measure  of  strength 
and  ability  they  may  possess."  This  wise 
prayer  remains  unanswered  to  this  day.  The 
paupers  of  Dornoch  have,  however,  in  these 
improved  times  of  production  and  rent,  (though 
without  scope  for  begging,  as  of  old,  among  the 
small  farmers,)  from  l^d.  to  5d.  a- week,  instead 
of  less  than  Id.,  which  was  the  maximum  in  1791 ; 
so  true  it  is  that  poor.rates  are  rising :  here 
they  are  quadrupled  in  fifty  years  !  The  for- 
mer minister  of  Dornoch  concludes  these 
hiiito  by  remarking  that,  *'  by  his  plan,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  would  be  improved^ 
and  the  burden  fairly  divided  among  all  ranks 
ar:d  characters,  in  place  of  falling  chiefly  or 
solely  upon  the  humane  and  benevolent,  and 
often  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it."  The  pre- 
sent minister,  according  to  his  Report,  appears 
quite  contented  with  things  as  they  are;  the 
church'  collections,  the  Duchess'  donation  of  £6  a- 
year^  and  the  young  people  marrying  as  early  as 
possible^  with  the  prospect  at  worst  of  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  potatoes  and  cockles  in  their  wigwams  ; 
parish  pay  offering  here  no  encouragement  to 
improvident  wedlock. 

One  parish  of  the  Merse,  St  Bathan's,  has  been 
legally  assessed  for  115  years;  the  population  is 
122;  the  yearly  value  of  the  raw  produce  is  esti- 
mated at  £2,66S ;  and  £4 :18s.  is  levied  fur  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  parish  paupers,  in  addition  to 
X3  of  church  collection.  This  is  not  appalling, 
after  above  a  century's  experience.  The  only  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  two  aged  female  paupers  cannot 
be  very  well  off,  though  allowed  twice  as  much  as 
in  many  rich  and  respectable  voluntary  parishes, 
and  ten  times  as  much  as  in  Sutherlandshire. 
But  this  objection  could  easily  be  removed,  by 
at  once  doubling  the  rate  levied,  and  no  great 
hardship  be  incurred  by  the  rate-payers  after  all. 
In  the  parish  of  Bunkle  and  Merton,  rents  have 
lately  risen  froro£3,2U0  to £8,000:  the  population 
ii  740;  of  whom,  on  the  average,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  are  admitted  on  the  roll  of  paupers;  and 
for  tbeir  maintenance  the  heritors  and  tenants 
are  equally  assessed  in  £70  yearly.  The  paupers 
receive,  on  the  average,  Is.  6d.  a- week.  £70  for 
the  poor  on  a  rental  of  £8.000  is  surely  a  very 
moderate  assessment.  Lord  Douglas  is  here  the 
principal  heritor.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  Bun- 
kle pay  £1600  a-year  in  rent.  What  a  stride 
between  the  farmer  and  the  hind^  since  the  re- 
cent days  when  the  same  roof  covered  them^  and 
when  they  ate  at  the  same  board!  And  is  it 
surprisinf  that,  while  society  is  in  this  state 


of  violent  transition,  destitution  and  pauperism 
should  increase?  One  of  the  temporary  causes  of 
this  increase  in  the  country  parishes  is  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  small  resident  proprietors,  as 
well  as  of  small  farmers. 

In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Chirnside,  the 
writer  of  the  old  Statistical  Account  was  in  amaze- 
ment  at  the  rent  of  land  having,  in  his  time,  risen 
from  38.  to  12s. ;  and  from  5s.  to  £l  per  acre.  Now 
it  has  risen  to  £2^  £2:  lOs.,  £3 :  15s.,  £4 :  4s.,  and 
sometimes  more,  per  acre.  But  how  have  wages 
risen  .^  In  what  corresponding  ratio  have  the 
comforts  of  the  producers  increased  ?  There  is 
a  tablet  in  an  old  wall  in  the  church  of  Bunkle, 
a  church  as  old  as  the  days  of  Popery,  on  which 
is  inscribed,  '^Help  the  Pvr."  Its  lesson  is 
thus  attended  to : — ^Out  of  a  population  of  1248 
there  are  fifty-five  paupers,  for  whose  mainten- 
ance, on  a  real  rental  of  £8,504,  the  sum  of  £270 
is  levied  by  legal  assessment,  and  in  equal  pro- 
portions from  landlords  and  tenants.  This  par- 
ish has  been  legally  assessed  beyond  the  memory 
of  man.  In  speaking  of  Bunkle,  and  several 
other  assessed  parishes,  we  are  far  from  meaning 
to  speak  disparagingly.  On  the  contrary,  we 
say,  once  for  all,  that  the  rate  of  allowance  in 
them  id,  comparatively,  to  be  highly  commended. 
In  many  circumstances  it  may  even  be  ample; 
for  £5  a-year  must  be  a  great  sum  indeed  to  an 
individual  pauper,  when  the  whole  income  of  a 
married  common  day-labourer,  or  a  hind,  ranges 
from  £18  to  £23 :  88.  a-year. 

The  minister  of  Ayton,  a  Border  parish,  legally 
assessed,  complains  loudly  that  the  labouring 
poor  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Friendly 
Society  and  Savings'  Bank  established  at  Eye- 
mouth, and  thus  spare  the  heritors,  instead 
of  looking  to  them  for  parochial  aid  in  their 
destitute  old  age.  The  wages  of  a  labourer 
are  here  Is.  6d.  a-day ;  those  of  an  artisan,  that 
is,  a  mason  or  carpenter,  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  But  in 
every  year  there  must  be  many  idle  days,  materi- 
ally reducing  the  apparent  amount  of  wages,  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  if  the  labouring  class  of 
Ayton,  like  their  fellows  throughout  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  ''enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  society,"  it  defies  our 
calculation  to  discover  how  they  can,  to  any  ex- 
tent, accumulate  for  old  age.  This  paristh  is  sadly 
annoyed  and  burdened  by  vagrant  poor,*' sent  back 
in  cart  loads  from  England,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  'natural  guardians'  in  Scotland."  The 
minister  of  Ayton  speaks  very  reasonably  on  this 
subject;  and  cases  like  those  which  he  cites  should 
lead  the  country  clergy  to  have  some  consideration 
for  the  oppressed  rate-payers  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  towns  which  form  the 
refuge  for  those  destitute  persons  who  wander 
from  the  country,  either  to  seek  employment, 
and  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition, 
or  because,  however  urgent  their  distress,  the 
rural  kirk- sessions  cannot  afford  to  raise  them 
into  the  happy  state  of  parish  paupers,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  compulsory  assessment. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  an  extensive  pro- 
prietor in  Dumfriesshire.    He  is  generally,  and^ 
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we  believe^  very  justlf,  esteemed  a  liberal  land, 
lord  ;  or,  if  he  cannot  be  called  exactly  a  liberal 
landlord,  while  the  political  existence  of  his 
tenants  is  annihilated,  and  they  are  puppets 
in  his  hands,  then  as  a  kind  and  indulgent 
Chief,  gratified  to  witness  the  happy  and  pros, 
perous  condition  of  his  dependents.  But  the 
poor  and  destitute  worn.out  labourers  on  his 
estates  do  not  always  share  in  this  prosperity. 
We  have  elsewhere  noticed  several  parishes,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  an  heritor,  such 
as  Hawick  and  Yarrow ;  but  in  Dumfries  he  is 
sole  heritor  of  some  parishes,  and  in  others 
nearly  so.  The  parish  of  Kirkmichael  is  of  the 
latter  description.  Since  the  last  Statistical  Ac. 
count  was  published,  the  rental  of  Kirkmichael 
has  risen  from  £3,500  to  £6,4i5 ;  value  of  raw 
produce,  £S0,917.  The  population  is  1226,  of 
whom  twenty,  on  the  average,  are  paupers,  re- 
ceiving, on  the  average,  less  than  6d.  a-week, 
or  £1 :  4s.  a-year.*  The  minister  of  the  parish 
states  that  ''  very  great,  judicious,  and  expensive 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Duke  on 
his  beautiful  and  valuable  barony  of  Ross,  in  this 
parish,  by  building  very  excellent  and  even  ele. 
gant  farm-steadings,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;"  but  the 
above  are  the  amount  of  funds  raised  by  collec- 
tions for  the  destitute  and  infirm  poor. 

Of  Morton  parish,  in  the  same  county,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  sole  proprietor.  The  po- 
pulation is  2,140,  of  whom  thirty  are  paupers, 
who  are  supported  by  jC40,  contributed  in  church 
collections,  and  the  interest  of  il60  belonging  to 
the  poor,  which,  with  other  occasional  contribu- 
tions,  allows  the  paupers,  on  the  average,  from 
£1 :  4s.  to  jG4  each,  a-year.  We^need  not  say 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  by  far  the  greater  num. 
her  rank  under  the  lesser  sum.  By  the  Report 
to  the  General  Assembly,  the  permanent  poor 
of  this  parish  receive  from  9s.  to  il6  :  4  :  4 
a-year ;  and  both  accounts  may  be  correct,  the 
latter  probably  referring  to  the  late  dear  and 
severe  seasons. 

Of  Moffat  parish,  the  real  rental  has  risen, 
since  1791,  from  £2,300  to  £8,000.  There  are 
^hy  paupers,  among  whom  are  divided  £50,  and 
£60  raised  by  assessment.  This  is  somewhat 
better. 

Parish  of  Appleoabth  :  value  of  raw  produce, 
£21,291 ;  population,  999  ;  paupers,  10 ;  among 
whom  £30 :  lOs.  of  collections,  which,  with  other 
aids,  amount  in  all  to  £44 :  2  :  8^,  are  divided. 
The  rental  of  this  parish,  which,  forty  years 
since,  was  between  £2,000  and  £3,000,  is  now 
£7,000,  and  was  lately  £8,000.  The  poor  here 
are  better  maintained  than  in  Kirkmichael  or 
Morton,  and  yet  their  pittance  off  that  increased 
rental  is  not  much  to  boast  of. 

There  is  another  Kirkmichael,  besides  the 


*  We  find  the  above  at  pag^e  76  of  the  Statiitical  Ao. 
count  of  DamfriesBhire,  which  we  mention,  ai  there  ii  an 
apparent  discrepancj  betwixt  it  and  the  Report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  makes  the  paupers,  occasional 
and  permanent,  fifty.three ;  among  whom  £55  a-year  are 
dlTided  :  the  highest  being  allowed  £8,  and  the  lowest, 

Ails. 


above — in  the  north — Kirkmichael  and  CuUt- 
euden  in  Ross  and  Cromarty — which  is  blessed 
with  a  number  of  proprietors,  chiefly  absent- 
ees,  not  one  of  whom  gives  a  farthing  to 
the  parochial  charities,  so  far  as  appears, 
save  one  gentleman,  who,  in  lieu  or  recom- 
pense of  the  share  he  obtained  of  a  common 
lately  divided,  allows  the  poor  of  the  parish  two 
bolls  of  oatmeal  a-year,  for  which  the  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Sage,  lauds  him^  as,  comparatively, 
he  well  deserves.  In  this  parish,  somewhat  le«« 
than  £30  a-year — raised  by  the  ladle,  that  emblem 
and  only  efficient  implement  of  voluntary  charity 
in  the  Scottish  landward  parishes — is  divided 
among  the  fifty  poor ;  need  we  say  to  those  who 
know  these  districts,  the  miserably  poor. 

In  LoGiB  Easter,  a  neighbouring  parish  to  the 
above,  about  £93,  chiefly  arising  from  the  same 
potent  implement,  the  ladle,  is  annually  divided 
by  the  kirk-session  among  seventy  stated  and 
occasional  poor.  The  minister  of  this  parish 
states  that  the  funds  *^  are  utterly  inadeqaate  to 
afford  the  poor  any  material  relief."  This  cleqrr- 
man  seems  to  feel  for  the  poor  of  his  flock,  vho 
have  no  '*  regular  employment  except  in  harvest."* 
The  agriculture  of  this  parish  is  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state,  and  wheat  of  excellent  quality  is 
now  grown  by  those  whose  principal  food  is  po- 
tatoes. The  rental  of  Logie  Raster  must  have 
been  trebled  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Charles  Ross  ot 
Balnagown,  Mrs  Hay  Mackensie  of  Cromarty, 
and  Hugh  Rose  Ross,  Esq. 

As  a  relief  from  these  chilling  latitudes,  ve 
shall  come  back  to  Fife,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
as  rather  above  an  average  county  as  respects 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and,  generally, 
of  the  working  class. 

FoRQAN. — Estimated  annual  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce,  £16,490.  Wages  of  labourer.  Is.  6d.  to  1&. 
8d.  Ploughmen,  with  all  their  perquisites,  from 
£20  to  £28  a.year.*  Population,  109a  Of  the 
regular  paupers,  from  four  to  six,  on  the  avera^. 
receive  an  allowance  of  from  Is.  a-week  uy  to 
Is.  6d.  or  2s.  Twelve  or  fifteen  more  receive  ooca. 
sional  relief  in  money,  and  regular  supplitta  in  meal 
and  coals ;  which,  taken  altogether,  are  not  likely 
to  come  to  so  much  as  the  lowest  allowance  of  tbt 
permanent  poor.  The  value  of  the  raw  produce  of 
this  parish  is,  as  above  stated,  £16,490  ;  and  the 
annual  cost  of  the  support  of  its  paupers,  and  of 
two  pauper  lunatics  in  the  Dundee  asylum,  (whtci 
are  a  **  heavy  charge,")  and  a  fatuous  persoa— 
is  altogether  £87  :  17  :  1,  collected  at  th«  chnrck 
door,  which,  if  collected  by  assessment,  voold  be 
no  great  per-centage  on  the  above  amoonl  of  pre- 
duce. 

KiLMENT. — With  some  feeling  of  cariosity  vf 
turned  to  the  statistical  report  of  this  parish, 
in  which,  from  happy  experience,  Dr  Chalmen 
may  be  presumed  to  have  imbibed  his  strong 
opinions  on  the  wisdom  and  goodneea  of  leavut; 
the  destitute,  impotent,  and  aged  poor,  to  vuJun- 

*  When  the  wages  are  at  high  at  £S8,  the 
generally  a  kind  of  6vsrlooker  or  ceofidsatial 
I  the  farm. 
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tary  a]ini«  bat  gecnring  a  legal  and  ample  endow- 
ment for  the  clergy.  Kilmeny  is  a  farourable 
specimen  of  a  rural  Scottish  parish :  it  is  com- 
pact and  productive.  The  proprietors  are  small, 
and  are  generally  resident^  and  several  of  them 
farm  at  least  a  part  of  their  own  estates;  and  are 
thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
labouring  class  and  the  destitute.  Within  the 
last  furtyyearsjagriculturalimprovementhas  made 
rapid  advances ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  raw 
produce  is  now  above  ^£30^000 ;  the  real  rent  from 
Xd.OOO  to  £9,000.  The  population,  which  has  been 
decreasing,  amounted,  in  1831,  to  701  souls. 
The  people  have  ever  received  the  highest  praise 
from  their  successive  pastors.  They  '^  are  tem- 
perate, healthy,  and  strong ;  possessed  of  much 
natural  talent,  great  industry,  and  pious  and 
amiable  dispositions.**  Wages  are  stated  as  about 
the  average  of  the  country ;  common  labourers 
from  8s.  to  Os.  a-week  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
from  Os.  to  lis.  But  there  are  destitute  persons 
to  be  found  even  in  Kilmeny ;  and  though  they, 
like  many  of  the  other  destitute  of  Scotland,  long 
endure  the  utmost  privation,  some  at  length  are 
forced  to  bear  the  brand,  and  avail  themselves 
of  parochial  aid.  Among  fourteen  permanent  and 
occasional  poor,  the  sum  of  £93  :  11  :  5  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  dear  and  severe  yearof  1837-8,  and 
15%,  6d.  was  paid  for  medical  advice.  *'  Call  the 
average,"  says  the  minister,  "  £30  ;  and  this  sum 
cannot  be  said  to  be  extravagant  upon  a  rental 
of  from  £8,000  to  £9,000,  although  the  heritors 
paid  every  farthing  of  it ;"  but  that  they  do  not. 
They  have  taken  warning  from  their  former  mi- 
nister, Dr  Chalmers,  and  they  do  not  voluntarily 
pay  one  farthing  of  it,  save,  perhaps,  some  trifle 
to  the  church  collection  of  £14 :  Ss.  The  rest  of 
the  miserable  voluntary  fund  comes  from  the 
Interest  of  bequests,  mortcloth  dues,  &c.  &c. 
Yet  there  have  been,  the  minister  owns,  de- 
ficiencies ;  and  the  heritors  at  one  time  assess- 
ed themselves  to  the  extent  of  from  £30  to 
£35  every  alternate  year.  But  now,  lest  the 
poor  should  be  injured  or  degraded  in  their  feel- 
ings by  knowing  that  they  have  a  trifle  to  look 
to  in  their  infirmity  or  destitution,  the  heritors 
have  resolved  that  until  Mr  Gillespie's  legacy 
to  the  poor  of  £45  is  expended,  they  will  not 
contribute!  This  resolution  appears  to  have 
annoyed  the  minister,  who  is  afraid  that  such 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  draw- 
ing the  £9,000  of  rent,  may  force  on  a  legal  as- 
sessment, which,  alas! "  will  destroy  here,  as  else- 
where, that  independent  and  noble  spirit  which 
spurns  at  parochial  relief."  This  gentleman 
ought  to  be  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  if  a 
legal  assessment  could  degrade  the  Scottish  des- 
titute poor  more  than  they  are  already  degraded, 
and  punished  too,  by  the  wretched  fpittance  on 
which  they,  at  present,  drag  out  life,  it  may  tend 
to  improve  the  charity  of  the  gentry;  or,  at 
least,  force  those  to  be  somewhat  just  who  will 
not  be  at  all  generous. 

The  vicinity  of  England  has  "  a  bad  effect"  on 
the  Scottish  poor.  So  the  minister  of  Hutton 
reports.  It  "  renders  them  dissatisfied 'with  their 


allotted  pittance,"  which  we  can  easily  believe. 
"  They  are  continually  referring  to  the  more 
profuse  system  of  England ;  and  hinting  at  what 
persons  in  their  condition  would  receive  there." 
The  kirk-sessions  and  heritors  are,  however,  not 
very  apt  to  take  such  hints.  They  admit  no 
one  on  the  permanent  roll  of  paupers  in  Hutton, 
save  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm;  though  they  oc- 
casionally assist  unmarried  women  and  widows. 
"  Their  wants  are  carefully  attended  to."  Let  us 
see  what  this  tender  care  amounts  to  in  sterling 
money.  In  a  population  of  1099,  there  are  thirty- 
four  persons  receiving  parochial  aid,  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  28.  a- week.  This  looks  high  for  Scot- 
land; but  there  are  at  present  in  the  parish,  several 
heavy  cases  of  destitute  persons  with  large  fami- 
lies, which  temporarily  swell  the  rate.  Yet  about 
£180  for  the  poor,  in  a  parish  of  which  the  raw 
produce  amounts  to  £19,657  a-year,  is  not  so 
very  enormous*  The  real  rental  is  not  stated. 
The  minister  of  the  parish,  after  affirming  that 
the  people  enjoy,  '*  in  a  reasonable  degree,  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  society,"  contrasts 
them  with  the  agricultural  population  in  the  most 
highly  improved  districts  of  the  north— the  mar- 
ried hinds  in  their  cottages  with  the  unmarried 
men  who  herd  in  the  bothies;  and  justly  asserts 
the  superiority  of  their  condition,  morally  and 
physically.  The  bothy  system  has  indeed  no  par- 
allel, save  the  original  logwood-fellers  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  the  first,  by  the  way,  of  the  buc- 
caneers, for  which  bothies  are  fit  nurseries.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Berwickshire,  it  is  said,  the  hinds 
have  a  cow,  and  a  patch  of  ground  to  grow 
vegetables.  Their  cottages  are  cleanly,  and  so  is 
their  dress.  Something  of  this  they  probably 
learn  from  their  English  neighbours,  as  well  as 
their  dangerous  admiration  of  a  high  allowance 
to  paupers.  But  if  the  cottages  of  Hutton 
are  comfortably  built  as  well  ss  neatly  kept,  this 
by  no  means  holds  in  many  of  the  most  highly 
improved  and  the  most  highly  rented  districts 
of  Scotland  ;  where  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  farm  offices,  are  substantial  and  even 
elegant.  In  Haddingtonshire,  the  very  garden 
of  Scotland,  we  meet  with  complaints  of  the 
wretched  accommodation  afforded  to  the  labour- 
ers ;  complaints  not  made  by  such  incendiaries 
as  Cobbett,  but  by  their  clergy,  who  are  always 
the  last  men  to  complain  of  heritors,  save, 
perhaps,  in  some  process  for  augmentation  of 
stipend.  To  the  manner  in  which  whole  families 
are  huddled  together  in  one  wretched  room, 
several  of  the  ministers  impute  the  immorality 
which  abounds  in  their  parishes.  The  minister 
of  Salton,  after  stating  the  rate  of  wages  of  a 
hind,  when  reduced  to  money,  at  £23  a-year, 
and  the  average  allowance  to  paupers  at  Is.  9d. 
a-week,  with  a  variety  of  other  information,  illus- 
trative of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
Haddingtonshire,  where  squires  have  become  no- 
bles, and  farmers  squires;  and  after  remarking  that 
''  the  comforts  of  the  people  here,  as  elsewhere, 
have  been  increased  by  the  increased  cheapness 
of  the  commodities  in  general  requisition,"  which 
we  presume  refers  to  clothing  and  hardware^  for 
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it  cannot  mean  food,  cxciseable  commodities, 
nor  yet  shoes,  education,  8ic.  &c.,  proceeds  to 
say^"  The  chief,  or  almost  the  only  social  vice 
which  still  exists  is  that  of  illicit  connexion,  a 
yice,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unhappily  prevalent  in 
almost  all  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  The  se- 
condary causes,  to  which,"  as  appears  to  the  writer 
of  these  remarks, ''  the  prevalence  of  this  vice  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  chiefly  owin^,  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  very  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
few  or  none  of  which  contain  more  than  a  single 
apartment,  in  which  the  whole  members  of  the 
family,  though  of  opposite  sexes,  are  obliged 
habitually  to  reside ;  a  circumstance,  it  is  obvi. 
ous,  which  must  naturally  produce  a  disregard  to 
the  modesty  of  domestic  intercourse,  and  con- 
sequently lead  to  a  relaxation  of  social  morals." 
This  is  repeated  in  many  instances  by  individuals 
who,  as  a  class,  are  little  apt  to  complain  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  poor  of  their  flock.  In 
respect  of  decent  accommodation,  the  hovels  of 
the  serfs  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
Scotland  are  not  superior  to  the  kraal  of  the 
Hottentot,  and  certainly  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Trigwam  of  the  American  Indian.  In  a  series  of 
general  observations  appended  to  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Haddingtonshire,  by  Robert  Hope, 
Esq.  of  Fentonburn,  that  gentleman,  in  dis- 
cussing the  pauperism  of  the  county,  remarks, 
_('  Every  circumstance  that  has  a  tendency  to 
degrade  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  working 
classes^  necessarily  paves  the  road  to  immorality, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  sedulously  guarded 
against,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  country.  The  state  of  the  cottages 
of  the  district  is,  under  that  impression,  well 
deserving  of  consideration.  These  cottages  gen. 
erally  consist  of  only  one  apartment,  where  all 
the  members  of  the  family  live  and  sleep,  with- 
out  regard  to  either  age  or  sex.  In  cases 
where  the  family  are  grown  up  to  men  and 
women,  such  a  condition  must  be  anything  but 
conducive  to  that  delicacy  of  feeling,  especially 
among  females,  so  essential  to  sound  morality  ; 
and  when  sickness  happens,  the  want  of  fresh 
air,  from  the  small  window  being  frequently 
incapable  of  opening,  renders  the  little  crowded 
apartment  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates.    A  man  or 


woman  accustomed  to  such  misery  can  hate  no 
great  apprehension  about  pauperism;  and,  conse- 
quently, such  people  have  generally  little  hesi- 
tation in  throwing  themselves  on  their  respective 
parishes."  "  The  natural  guardians"  have  been 
somewhat  remiss  in  their  tender  care  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  of  lodging ;  nor  is  this  a  solitary 
case. 

Of  HuTTON  and  Corrie,  a  parish  in  Dumfries- 
shire, overrun  with  vagrant  mendicants,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  assessment  for  the  poor,  who  are, 
consequently,  not  extravagantly  supplied,  the  mi- 
nister, among  other  thing8,remarks : — "  The  ge- 
neral condition  of  cottagers  is  far  from  comfort- 
able. The  old  clay,  stone,  and  turf  houses  are 
disappearing,  and  substantial  cottages,  built  with 
stone  and  lime,  and  slated,  are  rising  in  their 
stead ;  but  these  last  do  not  rise  in  auffidest 
numbers,  and  the  accommodation  of  great  num- 
bers of  families  is  very  wretched.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  two  families,  each  pretty  numer- 
ous, living  in  one  of  these  old  cottages ;  one 
small  apartment,  which  must  serve  for  all  por. 
poses.  It  is  most  distressing  to  witness  one  of 
these  families  when  fever  and  other  contagious 
diseases  visit  them.  And  not  only  is  the  accom- 
modation wretched,  but  an  exhorbitant  rent  is 
frequently  demanded,  more  especially  when  a 
family  has  a  cow  grazed — an  object  about  which 
families  with  young  children  are  solicitous.  The 
tenants  allege  that  landlords  rack  them,  and 
that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  acting  the 
same  part  to  their  dependents."  This  is  exactly 
Ireland  over  again :  one  might  fancy  one  was 
reading  an  Irish  Report. 

The  minister  of  liutton  and  Corrie  has  a  vio- 
lent counter-blast  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  or 
"  the  nuisance,"  as  he  terms  it ;  which  it  is  quite 
true  the  working  classes,  as  they  are  paid,  can  ill 
afford.  The  only  thing  not  grudged  to  them  is  a 
monopoly  of  some  of  the  higher  virtues,  and  par. 
ticularly  that  of  self-denial,  mortification  of  the 
flesh,  and  tender  charity  to  their  fellov-sof- 
ferers.  They  are,  in  the  midst  of  the  increasing 
general  luxury  of  society,  to  remain  so  many 
stoic  philosophers,  overbrimming  with  the  tea- 
derest  social  charities,  but  keeping  a  steady 
eye,  all  the  while,  to  their  future  prospects  and 
accumulating  interests  in  the  Savings'  Bank* 
{To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.^ 


LINES  ON  LEAVING  EDINBURGH. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY.* 


The  tinge  is  on  thy  brow,  sweet  land, 

The  tioge  ii  on  thy  brow ; 
For  Autumn  rends  away  the  crown 

That  summer  gave  but  now. 
I  jonrney  to  a  greener  clime, 

Where  Kogland^s  oaks  appear ; 
Yet,  oh  !  the  tear  is  on  my  cheek, 

For  thee,  Edina  dear. 

There  may  perchance  be  richer  realms, 
Where  pride  and  splendour  roil ; 

But  thou  hast  aye  the  wealth  of  heart 
That  wins  the  Stranger's  soul. 


There  may  perchance  be  those  who  say 
That  Scotia*«  hills  are  drear  ; 

Yet  still  the  tear  is  on  my  cheek. 
For  thee,  Edina  dear. 

And  when,  my  pilgrim  waaderings  o^cr, 

I  seek  my  forest  land ; 
And,  by  my  ingleside  once  more, 

Shall  clasp  the  kindred  hand, — 
And  tell  my  listening  children  tales 

Of  lands  of  foreign  fame. 
Their  grateful  tears  «ith  mine  ahall  flow 

At  dear  Edina*s  name. 


•  Wo  need  scarcely  say  the  celebrated  American 
the  air  of  «•  Jock  o*  Hazledean.' 


»» 


poetess,  who  lately  visited  Scotland.    The  lines  ax« 


to 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRINO. 


PART  Til. 

Benthak's  connexion  with  Lord  Shelburne 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  began  in 
1781,  when  his  Lordship  called  on  him  at  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  intimacy  be- 
came very  great,  and  fientham  spent  vuch  of 
his  time  at  Bowood. 

Lady  Shelburne  died  in  1789.  During  her  last 
illness,  Benjamin  Vaughan  and  Bent  ham  were 
the  only  persons  of  the  male  sex  whose  presence 
she  could  endure;  and,  on  her  death,  he  was 
the  only  male  person  who  was  constantly  near 
Lord  Shelburne,  of  that  little  party  to  which 
he  looked  for  consolation. 

When  a  rupture  took  place  with  Col.  Barre, 
Bentham  held  the  place  of  confidence  which 
Barr^  had  occupied.  He  was  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  at  a  time  when  a  debt  of  £300,000  en- 
cumbered the  rent-roll. 

Bentham  used  his  influence  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  present  Marquis  from  being  sent  to 
Oxford;  a  place,  he  said,  where  perjury  was 
daily  practised. 

Lord  Shelburne  avoided  talking  on  religious 
subjects,  for  fear,  he  hinted,  of  getting  into  a 
scrape  ;  but  he  avowed  to  Bentham  that  his  opi- 
nions were  what  is  called  sceptical. 

The  following  letter  is  a  specimen  of  Lord 
Shelbame's  style,  and  conveys  his  opinion  on 
some  subjects  of  interest  :^ 

"  Cheltenham^  96th  July^  1781. 

'*  Dear  Sib, — I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your 
letter  of  the  18th,  and  consider  your  attention 
as  a  mark  of  your  friendship,  of  which  I  am  am- 
bitious. I  remember  reading  some  of  Mr  An- 
derson's papers,  and  that  they  contained  more 
neeful  matter,  though  not  such  fine  language 
as  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  Scotch 
writers.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  about  the 
Poor  Laws ;  they  not  only  appear  to  me  produc- 
tive of  all  the  inconveniences  commonly  appre- 
hended and  felt,  but  likewise  are  daily  destroying 
all  natural  subordination  and  affection.  The 
master  manufacturer,  uninterested  in  the-  fate 
of  the  hands  whom  he  employs,  becomes  a  mere 
Negro  driver ;  while  the  man  of  property  loses 
that  political  influence  which  it  has  been  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  constitutions  to  suppose 
attendant  on  property,  by  the  poor  being  taught, 
on  all  occasions,  to  look  up  to  the  King's  jus- 
tices for  relief;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  poor  make  as  separate  an  interest  in  the 
State  as  the  clergy  do. 

^^  I  brought  the  '  Fragment'  here,  meaning  to 
read  it  again,  which  has  been  the  means  of  disco- 
vering to  me  that  I  am  here  in  company  with  a 
friend  of  yours — Captain  Blankett.  He  returns 
with  me  to  Bowood  at  the  end  of  next  week,  from 
whence  he  accompanies  me  here^  and  I  should  be 

KO.  I.ZZXUJ.«-VOI»  viu 


yerj  happy  if  it  might  prove  an  inducement  to 
you  to  meet  us  there. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  your  brother.  I  hope 
he  has  not  embarked  himself  in  a  service  (the 
Russian)  which,  among  others,  he  has  given  me 
the  worst  opinion  of.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  in 
this  idle  place  that  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  my 
letter  for  want  of  time,  but  I  was  impatient  to 
acknowledge  yours ;  and  an  early  dinner  does 
not  leave  me  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  add 
the  truth  and  regard  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  faithful,  humble 
servant, 

(Signed)        *^  Shblbuane." 

Bentham's  visits  to  Bowood  were  full  of  fell* 
city.  A  few  of  his  amusing  letters,  full  as  they 
are  of  agreeable  tittle-tattle,  will  best  shew  how 
many  pleasures  were  crowded  into  those  happy 
days;  which,  in  writing  to  the  present  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Bentham  called  the  ''  happiest  of  his 
life." 


(€ 


«'  Sunday^  8  o'clock. 

It  is  true  Lady  S is  a  sister  of  Lord 

Ossory's ;  my  Lord  was  mentioning  it  just  now  in 
a  parenthesis;  then  Miss  V  ■  ■■  must  have 
been  a  half-sister  by  another  father,  and  so  part, 
at  least,  of  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  is  also  a  sister  of  Lady 

S f  whether  half  or  whole  I  cannot  pretend 

to  say.  What  is  it  now  you  want  of  me? 
Table  talk  ?  Get  Selden's ;  there  you  have  a 
whole  volume  of  it.  Politics  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Does  he  come  in  ?  That  1 
know  nothing  about,  any  more  than  you.  He 
went  some  little  time  ago  to  town,  for  a  couple 
of  days  only;  that  came  out  accidentally  in 
conversation  yesterday,  where  there  was  com- 
pany. 'People  fancied  that  I  was  gone  upon 
politics.'  I  have  been  told  at  different  times,  in 
the  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  should  see  Lord 
Camden  here  and  Colonel  Barre;  at  present, 
there  is  not  a  soul  but  Blankett.  To-morrow, 
my  Lord,  and  I,  and  Blankett,  (I  beg  his  pardon, 
Blankett  and  I,)  go  to  Lord  Pembroke's  to  see 
Wilton ;  we  are  to  stay  there  all  night ;  it  is 
about  thirty  miles  off.  On  what  account  we  go, 
I  can't  pretend  to  say ;  it  was  proposed  as  if  it 
were  only  on  mine.  On  Thursday,  we  go  to 
Calne,  to  a  corporation  dinner.  Hamilton  of 
Bath  has  been  mentioned  as  another  person 
whom  I  shall  see,  and  that  in  a  few  days ;  'tis 
he  who  was  the  creator  of  Paynes  Hill.  He  is 
the  oracle  for  the  gardening  works  that  are 
carried  on  here,  and  has  been  employed  in  un« 
doing  what  capability-Brown  had  done.  To-day 
we  had  no  company  to  dinner;  yesterday  we  had 
a  Mr  Bayntun  (a  son  of  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  an 
old  conrtier,  whose  name  you  will  find  in  your 

Bible,)  and  his  wife ;  and  who  should  this  wl£» 

3M 
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be^  bat  a  Lady  Maria,  a  daugbter  of  Lord  Co. 
ventry,  by  Miss  Gunning,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing her  ancestry,  is  m  dowdy  as  a  country 
girl,  and  as  ugly  as  a  horse,  and  yet,  they  say, 
she  had  on  her  best  looks.  Her  husband  is  a 
plain  young  country  squire  in  dress,  with  some- 
thing of  Croft's  manner  in  his  address,  yet  bettor 
spoken  and  without  his  affectation  ;  bo  is  oulti* 
vatod  per  eauH  de  vicinage,  being  the  nearest 
neighbour  there  is---and  yet,  three  miles  off, 
neighbours  being  ehipned  by  the  extenaiveness 
of  the  demesnes. 

"  AU  this  while,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  my  coming  here;  I  began  in  the 
middle  like  an  epio  poem.  I  travelled  very 
mug  in  my  ooaoh  as  far  as  Marlborough,  with  a 
•Ot  of  people  not  worth  reoounting.  At  Marl, 
borough,  where  we  dined,  our  eoach  joined  issue 
with  another :  the  company,  Alexander  Popham> 
and  a  certain  female.  He  appeared  to  know  who 
I  was,  and  we  made  a  sort  of  bande  a  part. 
I  determined  to  pursue  your  plan  with  regard  to 
the  quitting  the  hackney  vehicle  at  Marlborough, 
but,  alas !  what  availsth  human,  nay  Scottish, 
nay,  even  Wilsonian,  prudence  ?  Heaven's  great 
amusement  is  to  make  mock  of  it*  Necessity 
obliged  me  to  make  inquiries  before  these 
people  which  led  them  to  conclude  I  was  going 
to  Lord  Shelburne's,  ed  to  anch'io,  *•  and  I  too, 
said  the  ohambermaid/  (for  some  such  person- 
age was  she,)  '  am  going  to  Lord  Shelburne's.' 
Thank  your  stars  you  were  not  in  my  shoes ;  if 
you  had  been,  not  all  the  hartshorn  in  Godfrey's 
shop  would  havo  reeovored  you.  Jt  tins  hon, 
but  the  chambermaid's  back  being  turned,  I 
nnbosomed  mysolf,  Gallice,  in  pathetio  strains, 
to  Alexander  Popham.  Qu'y/airM  eettefimme 
si  9  Qtiotf «ie  ce  m<I  unefnnmey  iin'ya  paa  mayen 
4$  la  mmi&r  avet  mot,  oependant  a'tMt  precittmmi 
d  e0it§  mouon  14  qui  je  vait;  «oi7d  ce  qui 
fmppeiie  un§  rencontre.  It  was  some  oonsola- 
tion,  however,  to  me  that  the  turpitude  of  my 
situation  was  shared  with  Alexander,  who^  upon 
first  meeting,  took  care  to  enlarge  upon  the 
pro*eminonce  of  stagO'Coaobes  to  post-chaises, 
of  the  former  being  the  more  expeditious  vehicle, 
of  his  being  urged  to  have  recourse  to  it  by  a 
disinterested  innkeeper  at  Newbcry,  and  of 
being  determined  by  so  pure  a  motive  as  the 
hopo  of  company  a  had  it  not  been  for  this,  J 
should  rather  have  attributed  it  to  the  expenses 
of  a  lost  election.  At  parting, '  to  let  you  into  a 
secret,'  says  he,  ^  I  ought  not,  by  right,  to  go 
■0  near,  without  paying  my  respcols  at  the  house 
you  are  going  to ;  and  I  would  not  wish  you  to 
mention  your  having  seen  me.  But  how  long  do 
3NMI  think  of  staying?'  'Indeed,  1  can't  tell; 
a  month  or  thereabouts,  it  is  not  impossible.' 
^  Ah,  then,'  says  ho,  *  I  hope  wo  shail  meet.' 
f  Well,  but  why  not  now  ?  Come,  get  into  the 
post-ohaise  with  me/  The  fact  was,  I  should 
Qot  have  been  sorry  to  havo  had  him,  supposing 
him  upon  such  a  footing,  as  a  sort  of  instrument 
to  break  the  ice  with.  However,  he  would  not 
fo.  When  I  arrived  hero,  the  Ikmily  were  not 
at  home;  they  wero  goae,  at  toast  the  gentle* 


men  were,  to  dine  with  Sir  James  Long,  the 
nephew  and  hares  designatue  of  Lord  Tilner. 
When  my  Lord  came  in,  he  ran  up  to  me,  and 
touched  one  of  mv  cheeks  with  his,  and  then 
the  other.  I  was  even  satisfied  with  it,  since  he 
meant  it  kindly,  and  since  such,  I  suppose,  is  the 
fashion,  but  I  should  have  been  still  better  satis- 
fied if  be  had  made  either  of  the  ladies  his 
proxy." 

<'  Sunday,  19  e'C/oelr. 

**  Whore  shall  I  begin  ? — ^let  me  soo--ihe  fint 
place,  by  common  right  to  tho  ladies.  The  ideas 
1  brought  with  me  respecting  the  female 
part  of  this  family  are  turned  quite  topey  turry, 
and  unfortunately  they  are  not  yet  cleared  op.  1 
had  expected  to  find  in  Lady  Shelbome,  a  Lady 
Louisa  Fitspatrick,  sister  of  an  Earl  of  Ossorj, 
whom  I  remember  at  school :  instead  of  her,  I 
find  a  lady  who  has  for  her  sister  a  Miss  Carolins 

V :  is  not  this  the  maid  of  honour,  the  sister 

to  Lady  Q.  ?  the  lady  who  was  fond  of  Lord  C 
of  whom  he  was  fond  ?  and  whom  ho  quitted  for 
an  heiress  and  a  pair  of  homa  }  Be  they  wko 
they  may,  the  one  is  loveliest  of  matrons,  the 
other  of  virgins :  they  havo  both  of  them  more 
than  I  could  wish  of  reserve ;  but  it  io  a  resene 
of  modesty  rather  than  of  pride.  The  qoadra- 
peds,  whom  you  know  I  love  next,  consist  of  a 
child  of  a  year  old,  a  tiger,  a  spaniol,  formerly 
attached  to  Lady  Shelburne-— at  proaont  to  my 
Lord^-besides  four  plebeian  cats,  who  are  taken 
no  nqtico  of,  horses,  &c„  and  a  wild  boar,  who  is 
sent  off  on  a  matrimonial  expedition  to  tho  farm. 
The  four  first  I  have  commenced  a  frienddiip 
with,  especially  the  first  of  all,  to  whom  I  am  body- 
coachman  extraordinary  f»  tUre  4*q|ioi ;  Henry 
(for  that  is  his  name)  the  present  Lord  Lans- 
downe — for  such  an  animal,  has  the  most  think- 
ing countenance  I  ever  saw ;  b^ng  very  dean, 
I  can  keep  him  without  disgust  and  even  with 
pleasure,  especially  after  having  boon  rewarded, 
as  I  have  just  now,  for  f»y  attention  to  him,  by 
a  pair  of  the  sweetest  smiles  imaginablo  froai 
hia  mammaand  aunt*  As  Providencehath  ordered 
it,  they  both  play  on  the  harpsiohord,  and  st 
ohoss.  I  am  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  oQ^agiag 
with  them,  before  long,  either  in  war  or  bannooy 
— not  to*day-^beoause,  whether  yon  know  it  or 
not,  it  is  Sunday  \  I  kaov  it,  having  been  pay- 
ing  my  devotions— our  church,  the  haU^-oar 
minister,  a  sleek  young  parson,  the  ovrato  ef 
the  parish-^our  saints,  a  naked  Merciuy,  sa 
Apollo  in  the  same  drees,  and  a  Venus  do  JJsw 
diois-^onr  congregation,  Uie  two  ladies,  Captsia 
Blankett,  and  your  humble  servant,  upoii  the 
carpet  by  the  minister«^beloWf  the  domestics* 
euperiorie  et  inferiarie  wsHnUn  Among  the  for- 
mer I  was  concerned  to  see  poor  Matheva  the 
librarian,  who,  I  could  not  help  thinking  had  u 
good  a  title  to  be  upon  the  carpet  as  myeelf. 

Of  Lord  Fitsmaurice  I  know  nothing,  bat 
from  his  bust  and  letters :  the  firat  beepeaks  kin 
a  handsome  youth,  the  latter  an  ingtnioua  onsw 
He  is  not  sixteen,  and  olrendy  ho  wfiteo  better 
than  hit  fother.  He  is  under  the  care  of  a  Mr 
Jervifl^  i  disocntii^   miniiter^  who  hsa  had 
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charge  of  him  since  he  was  six  yean  old.  He 
has  never  been  at  any  public  school  of  education. 
He  has  nowi  for  a  considerable  time  bean 
travelling  about  the  kingdom,  that  he  may 
know  something  of  his  own  country  before  he 
goes  to  others^  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  adula- 
tion. 

'*  I  am  interrupted'— adieu  !  le  reste  Vordtnaire 
prochain" 


<t 


Friday  evening,  Auguit  25th, 
*'or  thereabout*. 


"Oh  Monday  we  went  to  Wilton,  asproposed^^ 
I^rd  S.,  Blankett)  and  1,  in  my  Lord's  coach  with 
hacks.  It  was  not  as  I  had  at  first  apprehended. 
>fy  Lord  was  almost  as  much  a  stranger  at 
AVilton  as  myself,  he  had  been  there  but  once 
before,  and  th^n  without  acquaintance.  Lord 
Pembroke's  defection  from  the  oourti  had  begun 
an  intercourse  in  London,  and  this  visit  was  the 
first  fruit  of  it  in  the  country.  We  set  out  at 
sir  :  got  there  to  breakfast)  (it  is  about  twenty- 
six  or  twenty,  seven  milesoiff^  and  stayed  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning.  It  was  seeing  the  place 
to  some  advantage,  having  the  master  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  for  cicerones.  A  very 
pretty  part  of  the  gardens, planned  and  just  finish- 
ed by  Lady  P ,  is  not  shewn  to  strangers.  At 

dinner,  the  only  company  besides  ourselves  were, 
an  officer  who  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  (a 
Major  Nooth  of  the  4th  Dragoons,)  and  young 
Beckford  of  Fonthill,  who,  on  the  28th  of 
this  month,  comes  of  age,  and  gives  a  grand 
f^te  to  all  the  world.     The  family  consist  only 

of  Lord  and  Lady  P ,  Lord  Herbert  who  is 

with  his  regiment,  and  Lady  Charlotte,  a  little 
girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  old^  who  is  at  home. 
It  is  odd  enough,  that  though  he  and  she  are  by 
no  means  on  good  terms,  they  should  neither  of 

them  have  a  creature  with  them.    Lord  P 

is  one  of  the  best  bred,  most  intelligent^  pleasant 
fellows,  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life  ;  they  say  he 
ia  mad,  but,  if  his  madness  never  shews  itself  in 
any  other  shapes  than  it  did  then,  1  wish  to 
God  I  could  be  mad  too.  He  talked  with  infinite 
vivacity  and  legerete,  saying  many  good  things 
and  no  foolish  ones. 

"I  got  a  most  exquisite  lesson  in  the  art  of 
small  talk  from  the  breakfast  conversation  of 
Lord  8.  and  Lady  P.^  (Lord  P.  being  absent  for 
near  an  hour.)  They  had  been  old  cronies 
twenty  or  twenty'*five  years  ago,  and  had  never 
eame  across  one  another  since :  you  may  imag^ 
ine  what  stories  they  had  to  chop  and  notes  to 
compare.  In  those  days  Lord  8«  used  to  fre* 
qucnt  Marlborough  House.  Youk  nOw  the  gene- 
alogy. Lady  P.  and  Lady  Di«  Beauclerk,  sisters 
to  the  present  D.  of  Marlborough.  It  was  pleas- 
ing enough  to  contemplate,  at  leisure,  the  re- 
mains oi  a  beauty  which  was  one  of  the  first  that 
I  remember  to  have  heard  celebrated,  au  ioriir 
de  fen/ance.  Lady  P.  and  Lady  Egremont, 
whom  also  I  shall  probably  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with,  were  the  two  heroines 
of  a  copy  of  verses  which  I  remember  made  some 
noise  at  Tunbridge,  when  I  was  there  with  ny 


father  about  twenty  years  ago.*  She  is  grown 
fat,  and  by  that  means,  a  little  out  of  shape ; 
but  she  has  still  k  fine  face,  and  very  fine  light 
brown  hair,  which  she  wears  neatly  done  up 
without  powder,  to  serve  as  evidence  of  youth. 
To  apologize  for  the  attention  with  which  I  sur* 
veyed  her,  and  to  make  up  for  the  little  I  could 
have  to  say  upon  such  topics^  I  threw  into  my 
looks  as  well  as  1  could,  an  air  of  respect  mixed 
up  with  a  small  dash  of  tenderness.  She  is  at  that 
time  of  life,  at  which  a  woman  thinks  herself 
obliged  to  any  man  who  will  give  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  thinks  her  still  desirable*  It  was 
by  this  manoeuvre,  I  suppose,  that  I  escaped 
contempt :  for  it  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  I  was 
looked  upon  aS  others,  who  had  so  much  more  to 
say  for  themselves.  They  (I  mean  Lord  and 
Lady  P.)  are  to  be  here  in  the  eourse  of  the 
summer,  but  separately  ;  it  being  so  contrived, 
thinking  it  would  be  the  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

<'  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  is  also  to  be  here ; 
she  is,  you  know,  related  ( I  don't  know  yet  pre- 
cisely in  what  manner)  to  Lady  Shelburne ;  so 
also  I  believe  is  a  personage,  of  a  nature,  very 
disparate  to  the  former'-^I  mean  Dunning;  I 
mean,  that  he  is  expected  here.    You  have  in 
the  newspapers  of  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  mighty 
pretty  paragraph,  about  the  Duchess  being  all 
summer  long  in  town  j  the  fact  U,  she  is  at  Wo- 
burn.    Yesterday,  we  had,  at  breal( fast,  old  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bayntoun ;  to-morrow,  wo  have,  at  dinner. 
Sir  James  Long,  nephew  and  hctre*  de^ignaiue  to 
Lurd  'I'ilney.    This  morning,  went  away  honest 
Jo.  Townsend«  a  parson,  brother  to  the  alderman; 
we  found  him  here  on  our  return  from  Wilton, 
on  Tuesday.    He  seems  a  very  worthy  creature, 
has  been  a  good  deal  abroad,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge ;  his  studies  have  lain  a  great 
deal  in  the  same  track  with  mine  ;  he  is  a  utili- 
tarian, a  naturalist,  a  chemist,  a  physician ;  was 
once  what  I  had  liked  to  have  been,  a  methodist, 
and  what  I  should  have  been  still  had  I  not  been 
what  I  am ;  as  Alexander,  if  he  had  not  been 
Alexander,  (I  am  wrong  in  the  story,  but  never 
mind,)  would  have  been  Diogenes.     In  short  we 
have  become  great  friends,  and  he  has  given  me 
the  cart§  du  pays*    There  is  a  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity, candour,  and  a  composed  earnestness, 
tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  has  won  upon 
me  mightily  ;  and  upon  the  terms  of  my  indulg- 
ing him  in  his  patriotism,  and  antipathy  to  your 
Countrymen,f  (some  of  whom,  however,  he  has 
a  great  respect  for,)  I  am  apt  to  think  we  shall 
be  fast  friends.     He  is  to  come  here  again  ere 
long,  that  I  may  cast  an  eye  over  a  work  of  his, 
part  of  which  is  printed ;  and  he,  in  return,  is  to 
assist  me  in  the  revisal  of  mine,  which  he  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  most  perfectly.     He  has  made 
me  promise  to  go  over  and  see  him  at  his  living, 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  hence.    Lord 
S.-  and  Bai^e,  when  he  comes,  are  to  go  and  dine 

*  Although  she  be  not  half  so  fHir 
As  Egremont  and  Pembroke  Sre. 
f  The  letter  is  te  Geor|t  WUsoni  a  Seotchaiifl. 
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there:  I  shall  then  go  with  them,  and  stay  behind 
them  for  a  few  days.  Blankett  is  to  go  on  Mon- 
day. I  am  glad  of  it ;  he  seems  to  be  an  honest 
sort  of  man  enough,  but  has  one  of  the  most 
confused  heads  I  ever  met  with,  and  he  embroils 
every  topic  that  is  started. 

**  The  master  of  the  house,  to  judge  from  every- 
thing I  have  seen  yet,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  to  live  with  that  ever  God  put  breath  into : 
his  whole  study  seems  to  be  to  make  everybody 
about  him  happy — ^servants  not  excepted ;  and 
in  their  countenances  one  may  read  the  effects 
of  his  endeavours.  In  his  presence  they  are  as 
cheerful  as  they  are  respectful  and  attentive ; 
and  when  they  are  alone,  you  may  see  them 
merry,  but,  at  all  times,  as  quiet  as  so  many  mice. 
I  have  no  need  to  rue  the  rencontre  mentioned 
in  a  former  sheet ;  for,  to  vach  a  poor  devil  as 
I,  they  are  as  respectful  and  attentive  as  if  I 
were  a  Lord.  The  mistress  has  more  reserve, 
and  less  conversation  ;  but  as  much  mildness  as 
the  master.  The  only  instances  of  fire  I  have 
seen  him  exhibit,  have  been  when  he  has  been 
declaiming  about  politics;  yet,  though  I  fre- 
quently oppose  him,  and  scarce  ever  join  with 
him,  he  takes  it  all  in  the  best  part  imaginable. 
I  will  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands  between 

the  P of  W and  Perdiia.  The  common 

story  is  that  she  has  got  letters  of  his,  in  which  he 
speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  King  ;  and  that  she 
is  making  use  of  them  to  extort  money  from  him. 
This  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  she 
has  a  direct  promissory  letter  for  ^0,000,  writ- 
ten, I  think  it  was,  before  possession.    This  is 

what  Lord  P told  us  on  Monday.    Before 

he  left  town,  he  called  on  Lord  Southampton  to 
pump  him  about  it.  Lord  S.  could  not  immedi- 
ately see  him.  Meantime  came  in  Lord  Mai- 
den, who  was  come  as  plenipo  for  the  lady,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  negotiating  the  matter 
with  Lord  S.  Lord  P  ■  descried  his  errand, 
as  he  says,  and,  by  pretending  to  know  more 
than  he  did,  picked  the  story  out  of  him. 

*'  As  to  myself,  I  have  hitherto  been  completely 
idle,  and  that  partly  from  inclination,  partly  upon 
principle.  Strangers  are  lodged  in  a  part  of  the 
house  quite  separate  from  that  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  family.  Adjoining  to  my  bed-chamber 
I  have  a  dressing-room,  and  should  have  a  ser- 
vant's room  if  I  had  one  to  put  into  it.  They 
are  plain  but  neat,  spacious,  and  convenient. 
The  dreesing-room  I  make  my  study.  People 
here  do  just  what  they  please-^eat  their  meals 
either  with  the  family  or  in  their  own  apart- 
ments.  The  only  gene  I  feel  is,  that  which  con. 
science  imposes  of  dressing  twice  a-day — that, 
you  know,  eats  time. 

"  We  learnt  at  Wilton  that  Lord  Porchester 
comes  off  with  little  loss ;  the  witnesses  against 
him  discredited  themselves." 

"Saturday  afternoon. 

''  Lord  Bristol  is  here — a  most  excellent  com- 
panion— ^plea^ant,  intelligent,  well  read,  and  well 
bred — ^liberal-minded  to  the  last  degree.  He 
had  been  everywhere,  apd  knows  everything. 


Sir  J.  Long  is  a  little  stiff.mmped  fellow,  and 
knows  nothing — except  persons,  and  so  forth,  in 

the  Q.  S.  P.ian  style.    Lord  B has  with 

him  one  of  his  sons — a  fine  boy  of  twelve  years 
old — who  is  just  going  to  sea." 

^'  Bowood,  Saturday^  9Sth  August,  1781. 

"  The  revenue  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Derry  is,  at 
present,  £7,200,  and,  in  afew  years,  will  be  £9,000 ; 
the  patronage,  £14,300 ;  none  of  the  livings  less 
than  £250 ;  some  8,  10,  12,  up  to  £1500.  Of 
all  the  advowsons  in  his  diocese,  he  has  forty ; 
some  lay-lord  five,  and  another,  I  forget  who, 
two  or  three.  This,  from  the  honest  Bishop, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  declares  it  to  be  a  won- 
der and  a  shame  that  the  clergy  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  possession  of  so  much  wealth. 
Of  the  above  parsons,  scarce  one  resides.  They 
pay  a  curate  £50  a  year,  which,  he  observes,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  estimation,  is  what  the  ser- 
vice that  is  done  is  worth. 

"  Lord  B.  says,  he  is  well  assured  and  persuaded 
that  Necker  acted  corruptly — ^that,  as  minister, 
he  borrowed  of  his  own  house  at  seven  per  cent^ 
when  the  farmers  would  have  lent  at  Are  per 
cent.  Necker  and  Turgot  (who,  you  know,  died 
about  eight  months  ago)  were  bitter  enemies — 
this  makes  it  the  more  generous  for  N.  to  speak 
of  T.  in  the  handsome  way  he  has  done  in  his 
pamphlet.  What  turned  out  Turgot,  was  a 
jealousy  of  Maurepas.  When  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  found  himself  affected  by  some  of  Tar^t's 
arrangements,  raised  the  insurrection  at  Paris^ 
Turgot  went  to  the  King,  and  got  an  order  open 
the  Marechal  de  Biron,  governor  of  Paris,  for 
as  many  men  as  he  chose  to  have :  purposely,  or 
through  inadvertence,  he  failed  to  communicate 
this  to  Maurepas.  M.'s  jealousy  took  fire  ;  aind  in 
two  days  Turgot  was  dismissed.  Madam  Blon- 
del,  who  was  closely  liee  with  Turgot,  took  upon 
herself  the  blame ;  but  all  would  not  save  him. 
Necker  owed  his  dismission  to  the  Parliaments 
— whose  assumed  negative  in  legislation,  his 
project  of  provincial  assemblies,  went  to  super- 
sede. 

"  The  K.  of  F.,  who  is  timidity  itself,  is  sp- 
prehensive  of  a  quarrel  with  the  men  of  the  long 
robe.  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  one  of  the  Irasi- 
est  and  most  successful  of  intriguants,  has  real- 
ized (Lord  S.  says)  to  the  tune  of  £30,000  or 
£40,000  a-year.  He  was  sent  over  to  get  (I  for- 
get what)  papers  of  consequence  from  De  Mor- 
andl ;  but  that  story  you  remember.  He  was 
even  employed  once  in  making  up  a  quarrel  be- 
ween  the  K.  and  Q.  of  France,  which  had  gone 
to  such  a  length,  that  the  Empress  Queen  was 
impliqu^e  in  it.  At  present,  his  interest  is  equal 
to  almost  anything.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
project  for  publishing  three  magnificent  editions 
of  Voltaire's  works,  at  fifteen  (twenty-ilve,  I 
think  it  is)  and  forty  guineas,  with  Badcerrille's 
types.  He  has  sent  Lord  S.  a  number  of  pro- 
posals. 

**  Elliot  has  brought  down  a  strange  story  of 
the  ChanceUor— that  he  had  promised  a  man  a 
Uving — that  afterwards  he  cti/M  to  leant  that 
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the  man  (who  was  a  Yorkshireman)  had  con- 
curred in  some  of  the  opposition  measures  of  that 
county,  and  that,  therefore^  he  had  revoked  his 
promise.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  care  was  men. 
tioned  that  Lord  Northiogton  took  to  make  an 
equal  distribution  of  church  preferments  to  all 
parties.  A  strange  circumstance  in  the  story  in, 
that  Lord  Loughborough  went  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  forced  him  into  it.  The  reality  of  the  pro- 
mise is  mentioned  as  being  so  clear  that  it  was 
to  hare  been  confirmed^  by  I  know  not  what  overt 
acts. 

^^  Lord  S.  pretends  to  have  heard  from  very 
high  authority,  at  New  York,  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  being  sick  of  his  situation,  had  begged  of 
Clinton  to  come  in  person,  and  gather  the  laurels 
that  were  ready  for  him ;  but  that  CI.  begged  to 
be  excused.  Reported  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  when 
in  Opposition,  being  introduced  to  the  Queen  of 
Sardinia :  '  On  dit,'  said  her  Majesty,  '  que 
Milord  n'est  pas  bien  a  la  cour.'  '  Madame 
c'est  la  cour  qui  n'est  pas  bien  chez  moi.'  This 
was  by  Lord  Bristol,  who  is  uncle  to  Lord  M. 

*'  Lord  B.  assumed  to  me,  (unless  I  much  mis- 
took him,)  a  principal  share  in  the  merit  of  car- 
rying the  Toleration  Act  through  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  He  was,  in  his  own  mind  at 
least,  for  going  further,  and  admitting  them  to 
all  offices,  that  of  Member  of  Parliament  not  ex- 
cepted. Of  a  little  more  than  three  millions— 
of  which,  he  says,  the  population  of  Ireland  con- 
sists— ^upwards  of  two  millions  are  Catholics,  about 
600,000  Presbyterians,  and  only  about  400,000 
Church-of-England  men.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
act enumeration  of  all  the  people  in  his  diocese, 
distinguishing  them  according  to  their  religious 
occupations,  sex,  ages,  and  the  like. 

''  Elliot  says  that  Admiral  Parker  is  loud  in  his 
complaints  against  Lord  Sandwich  for  not  giv. 
ing  him  force  enough.  The  royal  visit  was  a 
contrivance  of  Lord  S.'s  to  stop  his  mouth ;  but 
that  it  won't, 

'^  Elliot  and  Lord  S.  agreed  that  Lord  Chester- 
field is  broken  up,  and  gone  to  live  altogether  in 
the  country.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  is 
much  obliged  to  the  P.  of  W. ;  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  his  owing  above  £30,000  or  £40,000 ; 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  that  affair,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  that  it  amounted  to 
£9O,(K)0 ;  that  the  notice  of  his  being  a  short 
life,  had  brought  all  his  creditors  about  him; 
that  now  he  knows  how  his  affairs  stood ;  and 
seven  or  eight  years,  spent  in  the  country, 
would  set  them  right  again;  otherwise,  going 
on  in  the  notion  of  owing  but  £30,000  or  £40,000, 
he  ahould  have  ruined  himself  past  redemption. 
Lord  S.  says  that,  on  the  breaking  6ut  of  that 
affair,  the  King  was  exasperated,  to  the  highest 
degree,  with  Lord  Ch. ;  that  he  had  appointed  a 
day  for  visiting  him;  but  that  upon  that  he 
broke  the  appointment,  without  sending  any 
word. 

''  Lord  B.  told  me  that  Lord  Shannon  used  to 
send  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  Members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament;  but  that,  since  the  act, 
that  influence  was  diminished. 
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I  write  you  everything  higgledy-piggledy, 
just  as  it  happens  to  come  in  my  head.  There 
is  no  end  of  the  anecdotes,  of  all  kinds,  I  hear 
about  the  politics,  as  well  of  France  as  of  this 
country ;  about  one  in  fifty  I  shall  remember  ; 
the  others  will  be  lost  to  me. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  your  great  carcass,  and 
squeeze  it  through  a  keyhole,  like  a  fairy's, 
that  you  might  get  by  heart  the  things  I  hear, 
and  give  them  back  to  me  as  I  wanted  them. 

"  Lord  S.  says  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  go- 
verned everybody  else  with  a  high  hand,  was 
himself  governed,  in  a  manner,  by  the  King  of 
Prussia;  who  gave  him  information,  and  sug- 
gested ideas  to  him,*toven  for  his  maritime  ope- 
rations. This  appears  from  a  suite  of  letters 
from  the  King  to  Lord  C,  of  which  Lord  S.  has 
either  the  originals  or  copies,  and  which  I,  I  be* 
lieve,  may  see. 

"  I  mistook.  Lord  Porchester,  upon  Lord 
Pembroke's  account,  lost  about  £3,500.  Suppos- 
ing that  he  should  be  ruined,  he  sent  over  an 
agent  to  the  Continent  to  look  out  for  a  retreat." 

"  Tuesday^  2Sth  August,  8  o'Clock 
"  in  the  Evening, 

"  '  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Settlement 
and  Possession  of  Bombay,  and  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  War  with  the  Mahratta  Nation,' 
printed  for  Robson,  New  Bond  Street,  1781.'  It 
is  not  yet  published.  Lord  S.  says  it  is  by  Mas- 
ter Pechell.  It  contains  information  which 
there  is  no  other  means  of  coming  at ;  in  that 
respect,  it  is  valuable ;  but,  for  composition,  it 
is,  I  think,  the  vilest  stuff  I  ever  met  with.  I 
have  just  read  it.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
incidents  attendant  upon  great  houses — meeting 
with  unedited  books,  or  books  of  the  day,  before 
they  are  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

"  This  morning  came  a  packet  to  Lord  S., 
from  France.  It  contained  two  newspapers—- 
the  one  a  journal  of  the  operations  of  De  Grasse, 
from  his  sailing  from  France,  to  the  day  of  the 
troops  abandoning  St  Lucie ;  the  other,  a  letter 
of  Count  Dillon,  from  that  period  to  the  tak- 
ing of  Tobago.  The  first  man  says: — ^The 
fort  of  St  Lucie  is  so  strong  (what  do  they  call 
it  ?  Morne  Fortune  ?)  that  it  might  bid  defiance 
to  20,000  men ;  that  it  has  cisterns,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  other  things,  bomb-proof, 
and  that  part  of  it  is  undermined  ;  but  then  he 
adds  some  other  circumstances  that  are  plain 
lies,  viz.,  that  there  were  2,500  regulars  in  it, 
and  as  many  sailors.  It  appears  plainly,  if  not 
wholly,  as  a  feint  to  draw  our  attention  from 
Tobago.  At  this  latter  place,  it  looks  as  if  we 
had  made  but  a  scurvy  figure.  The  island  was 
surrendered,  without  so  much  as  giving  a  gun  ; 
though  we  had  one  post,  Dillon  says,  extremely 
strong,  and  a  defence  of  twenty-four  hours 
might,  as  they  had  reason  to  expect,  have  given 
time  to  the  fleet  to  arrive  to  their  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  fleet  appears,  from  the  first 
paper,  to  have  cut  as  scurvy  a  figure  in  the  en- 
gagement with  Admiral  Hood.  It  talks  of  a 
fatalitij  and  then,  again,  of  another  fatt^it^f 
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and  80|  I  believe,  to  the  tune  of  three  fatalities, 
that  prevented  them  from  gaining  the  advan- 
tages they  might  have  done ;  and  yet  this  was 
written  by  an  apologist  of  De  Grasse. 

'^  I  believe  I  shall  pack  this  off  to-night.  To- 
morrow, Elliot  leaves  this  place — a  modest, 
civil,  good  kind  of  man ;  sensible  enough ;  but 
without  those  pretensions  which  one  would  ex-, 
pect  to  find  in  a  man  whose  station  in  his  coun- 
try is  so  commanding,  and  political  influence  so 
great.  He  is  modest  enough  in  his  conversation 
about  politics^  but  desponding.  He  says  he 
scarce  ever  looks  into  a  paper,  nor  dares  he,  for 
fear  of  ill  news. 

*'  I  have  just  been  pla^ng  at  biUiards  with 
Lady  S.  Miss  V.  looked  on,  but  would  not  play, 
saying  she  never  had  played  before.  There  is 
an  event  for  you.  By  and  by  I  shall  come  to 
telling  you  every  time  I  buckle  my  shoe.  I  al- 
most despair  of  getting  them  to  the  harpsichord. 
To-morrow,  however,  the  house,  I  hope,  will  be 
clear;  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some 
chance.  The  chess  and  the  billiards  were  her 
own  proposal ;  the  harpsichord  I  must  beg  and 
pray  for. 

*'  The  sheet  is  not  filled,  and  you  will  grumble 
if  I  leave  any  of  it  blank.  There  seems  no  want 
of  money  here.  (Grounds  laying  out>  and  plant- 
ations making,  upon  a  large  scale — a  gate  going 
to  be  made,  with  a  pyramid  on  each  side  of  it, 
for  an  approach  to  the  house  at  six  miles  distance. 
The  pyramids  to  be  at  least  100  feet  high.  At 
this  place,  a  road,  which  is  to  be  made  from  the 
house,  is  to  join  the  road  from  London  to 
Devizes.  This  new  road  will  leave  Calne 
(through  which  the  present  road  runs)  on  the 
right,  and  save  a  mile  or  two.    I  call  it  Egypt. 

"  In  the  way,  youhave  deep  valleys,  with  mead- 
ows and  a  water>mill  at  the  bottom  of  them ; 
and,  on  the  sides,  craggy  rucks,  with  water 
gushing  out  of  them,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
Moses  had  been  there. 

"Siptember  &th,  1761. 

*'  The  ladies  being  retired.  Lord  S.  and  I  are 
left  alone  in  the  dining-room.  Ha  is  writing  to 
his  son ;  and  I,  having  no  son  to  write  to,  to 
keep  my  hands  from  mischief,  nill  write  to 
you. 

"  This  morning,  he  had  a  letter  from  Blankett, 
telling  me  that  there  was  certainly  a  foundation 
for  the  report  of  the  insurrection  in  Peru,  and 
asking  him  if  he  had  not,  or  rather  taking  for 
granted  that  he  had,  received  a  copy  of  the  Mani- 
festo of  the  Insurgents  from  Sir  John  Hart,  at 
Lisbon,  is  it,  or  Oporto  ?  Blankett  appears  to 
have  had  it  from  Pinto  the  Portuguese  Minister, 
with  whom  he  Is  well  acquainted.  Pinto  was  at 
one  time  expected  here ;  but,  I  believe^  is  not 
now. 

"  Q.  B.  P.'s  are  got  at  last  to  Bath.  Q.  8.  P., 
I  see,  is  hankering  to  come  here;  but  he  will  be 
disappointed.  Nothing  but  plague  to  my  noble 
hosts,  as  he  calls  them,  and  shame  to  me,  could 
come  from  such  a  visit.  As  to  your  fears  about 
my  conversion,  they  are  altogether  vain.    This 


is  all  I  can  say  about  the  matter  at  present— 
faute  dt  tempw  ;  for,  when  my  Lord  has  done,  I 
have  done,  as  the  packet  is  then  closed. 

^<  Yesterday,  was  it|  or  the  day  before  P  I  for- 
get which,  we  had  a  turtle,  and^  therefore,  com* 
pany  to  eat  it-^a  Mr  Methuen,  and  his  son, 
and  his  son's  wife.  The  father  was  Mem- 
ber for  some  place,  but  has  given  up  to  his 
son  ;  you  will  see  him  in  the  Bible.  The  son  is 
married  to  a  sister  of  your  friend  U  -  ■■,  that 

had  the  w of  a  wife.    With  them  came  ska 

young  Bouverie,  youngest  son  of  Lord  Radnor. 
Methuen,  the  father,  has  £16,000  a-year«  Bou- 
verie, when  he  comes  of  age,  which  will  be  in  s 
few  months,  has  £5U),000,  I  am  told.  Amoog 
them  all,  they  have  not  the  tenth  part  of  sa 
aide.  Young  Methuen  is  the  very  model  of  xny 
Lord  in  the  'Princesse  do  Bsbylone/  except 
that,  instead  of  my  Lord's  orustineea,  he  seeisi 
to  have  good  nature. 

"  No  Lord  Dartry  yet ;  and  Hamilton  does 
not  come  this  month.  What  think  you  of  Lord 
G.  G.  opposing  Clark  ?  Lord  S.  knowa  nothiiig 
of  the  latter ;  thinks  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  him  that  could  happen^  dividing  the  opposi« 
tion  party.  Send  me  any  election  news  you  pick 
up,  as,  likewise,  anything  you  can  get  from  St 
Paul'S'— Ministerial  news  he  may  be  more  in  the 
way  of  picking  up  than  me.  It  will  be  shortest 
to  direct  to  Shelbume  House.  Lord  S.  hae  just 
written  to  Dunning  to  ask  him  here." 


(( 


''Bowood,  \^lh  September,  1781. 
Monday  Morning,  Nine  o' Clock. 

"  I  have  just  received  yours  of  Friday  the  7th- 
This  is  expeditious.  I  tremble  at  the  threatened 
acquaintance  with  the  Bennets-'-even  Parson 
Bridges  I  would  have  gladly  spared.  If  things 
go  on  thus,  the  post  at  Thorpe  will  be  no  longer 
tenable. 

''I  am  distracted  at  the  thoughts  of  losing 

Miss .     She  leaves  us  in  a  day  or  two ;  I 

fear,  on  Thursday.  1  had  taken  for  granted  her 
home  was  here ;  but  Lord  S.  aaya  it  is  at  the 
Duchess*.  She  is  gone  to  Lady  Warwick's, 
'  because'  Lady  W.  is,  some  time  or  other,  tolsy 
in.  Lay  in,  is  it,  or  /t«  in?  However^  one  of 
these  days,  it  will  come  to  our  turn  to  lay  in, 

and  then  we  shall  have  Miss  ' '  back  afraiiu 

She  is  not  very  conversible  indeed,  as  1  hate 
already  told  you  ten  times  over ;  but,  then,  she 
is  very  sensible,  haa  great  good  nature  in  her, 
and  is,  altogether,  one  of  the  sweetest  pietures 
to  look  at  you  ever  saw.  We  shall  hm  nussr 
enough,  I  doubt,  when  she  is  gone«  I  cant  help 
pitying  poor  Lady  8.,  who  will  not  have  a  crea- 
ture of  her  own  sex  to  speak  to.  Thiawill  mH, 
hotreverj  last  long.  There  is  another  Mjas  — — ', 
younger  than  this,  whose  name  ii  Kliaabeiii. 
She  is  not  so  beautiful,  I  underataad,  as  thin, 
but  a  little  upon  the  squat,  as  I  learned  fras 
her  similitude  to  a  tree  that  I  was  commendiosr. 
Lady  Holland  was  another  sister  of  Lady  She!- 
burne.  She,  I  believe,  was  by  ike  sano  father, 
the  Karl  of  Ossory.  She,  I  understand,  is  dead, 
to  the  great  grief  of  Lady  SkelbuxMb    So  far  so 
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Kood ;  but,  if  my  memory  doea  not  much  deceive 
me.  Lord  S.  told  me  yesterday  that  the  Pucheu 
of  Marlborough  again  is  another  sister.  Yes,  he 
certainly  did  ;  but  with  the  Marlborough  family 
I  see  not  the  least  sign  of  any  communicatioo. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Duchess  of  M.  is  only  a 
couan ;  being  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  B.  by 
another  sister,  as  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  and 
Baroness  Kurtzleben  are.  Be  this  as  it  may,  sure 
I  am  that  the  Duchess  of  M.  was  spoken  of  by 
Lord  8.  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  the  Duchess 
of  B.  had  the  breeding  up.  Lady  Shelburne  was 
with  old  Gertrude  for  nine  years.  What  an  etm 
quisite  brood  that  old  hen  has  sat  upon ! 

"  Lord  Dartry,  I  believe,  is  not  now  expected 
here;  at  least  not  yet  awhile.  Lady  Dartry,  I  un* 
derstandy  is  much  in  favour  with  the  Queen.  Lord 
Camden  is  expected  here  on  the  13th,  Dunnlog 
on  the  93th ;  Jdn  Dunning  comes  a  week  before, 
to  be  here  while  her  husband  is  at  Bristol,  I 
am  kept  here  for  the  professed  purpose  of  Lord 
Camden  and  Dunning  looking  over  my  book : 
henoe  it  appears  that  I  shall  not,  at  any  rate, 
leave  this  place  till  the  month  is  out  As  soon, 
however,  as  there  is  no  particular  reason  as* 
signed  for  my  staying  here,  1  intend  to  go :  so 
that,  by  the  first  week  in  next  month,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  shall  meet.  This,  however,  cannot  be, 
if  Douglas  and  Trail  are  both  with  you  at  that 
time,  since  the  house  would  not  hold  us  all :  tell 
me  how  that  matter  stands.  When  the  Duchess 
of  B.  eomes,  seems  not  to  be  yet  fixed :  there  is 
soma  expectation  that  she  will  bring  the  Duke 
with  her.  Lord  S.  said  to  me  t'other  day>  as  we 
were  sitting  tite-artete  after  dinner,  that  he 
hoped  she  would,  '  that  the  Duke  might  have 
the  advantage  of  making  my  acquaintance.' 
Thi%  I  have  a  great  notion^  I  told  you  in  my 
last ;  if  I  did,  you  must  excuse  me. 

*'  So  Lady  Warwiok«  you  see,  is  not  to  be  here, 
as  I  onoe  thought  she  was;  it  was  not  here  that  she 
and  Miss  V^*-«*  were  to  meet,  but  at  Warwick 
Castle,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  same  War., 
wick  Castle  as  a  plaoe  worth  looking  at  ?  Lord 
S.  has  mentioned  it  to  me  as.  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  spots  in  England^  I  may  poasibly,  one 
day  or  other,  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
matter ;  he  has  told  me  two  or  three  times  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  sheir  it  me.  This  I  should 
like  well  enough,  I  must  confess,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  fair  owner.  Lord  W„ 
he  saye,  is  a  pleasant*  good-natured  little  man, 
and  that  I  shall  like  him  very  well ;  upon  my 
asking  about  his  political  ideas,  he  spoke  of  him 
with  some  little  regret  as  being  a  courtier ;  and  of 
Greville,  who  is  in  the  Admiralty,  (I  think — ^ia 
it  Bot  ?)  as  <  a  rank  one.'  Is  not  all  this  very 
handsome^  It  would  pleeee  you  to  see  how  atten- 
tive he  ia  upon  all  these  occasions  to  keep  out  of 
aight  every  idea  of  protection*-<everything  that 
eould  give  me  to  understand  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  favour  done  me  to  introduce  me  to  these 
great  people. 

ff  S$ptemker  ISih,  ThundQjf. 

**  Yeeterday,  oame  here,  in  the  evening,  a  Mr 
£mest«-a  heavy-looking;  good-humoured  tort  of 


a  German,  intimately  connected,  somehow  or 
other,  (I  can't  yet  tell  how,)  with  Count  Bruhl, 
through  whose  means  he  became  known  to  Lord 
8,  In  the  chaise  with  him  came  his  servant, 
also  a  German,  who  before  bedtime  got  drunk* 
and  deposited  his  carcass  in  the  housekesper's 
room  instead  of  his  own.  Going  down  stairs  to 
a  certain  place  after  I  had  been  up  to  bed,  I  met 
the  housekeeper  iu  the  staircase,  who,  being  a 
neighbour,  opened  her  hard  case  to  me.  Finding 
remonstrances  ineffectual,  we  got  a  couple  of  the 
men,  who  hauled  him  away,  and  left  Mrs  Houses 
keeper  to  her  repose. 

"  Yesterday,  also,  came  Parson  Townsend,  I 
have  not  yet  had  any  private  communication  with 
him.  Illness  in  his  family  prevented  his  in- 
tended journey  into  Northamptonshire.  The 
same  illness  may,  perhaps,  prevent  my  visit  to 
him. 

*'  To-day  came  a  letter  announcing  an  intended 
visit  from  a  certain  Lord  and  Lady  Trecton. 
This  Lord  Trecton  is  Lord  Ch.  Baron  in  Ire- 
land. His  father  was  an  attorney,  and  did  Lord 
S.'s  business  there. 

"  Saturday  night,  September  IBth, 
"•^^  (half  after  10,)  1781. 

"  Arrived  here  a  little  before,  Lord  Chatham, 
his  brother.  Will.  Pitt,  and  Pratt,  Lord  Cam- 
den's son.  Member  for  Bath.  I  find  they  had 
none  of  them  ever  been  here  before.  Do  you 
know  Lord  Chatham  ?  In  his  appearance,  upon 
the  whole,  he  puts  mo  in  mind  of  Dan  Parker 
Coke ;  but  he  has  his  father's  Roman  nose,  and, 
if  events  should  concur  to  make  him  have  a  good 
opinion  of  himself,  will  soon,  I  dare  say,  acquire 
his  commanding  manner :  at  present,  one  sees 
little  more  than  a  kind  of  reserve,  tempered 
with  mildness,  but  clouded  with  a  little  dash  of 
bashfulness.  Will.  Pitt  you  know  for  certain ; 
in  his  conversation  there  is  nothing  of  the  orator 
— nothing  of  that  hauteur  and  suffiaance  one 
would  expect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  very 
good-natured,  and  a  little  raw.  I  was  mon. 
strously  frightened  at  him,  but,  when  I  came  to 
talk  with  him,  he  seemed  frightened  at  me ;  so 
that,  if  anything  should  happen  to  jumble  us  to* 
gether,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  good  pax  ;  which, 
however,  is  not  very  likely  :  for  I  don't  know 
very  well  what  ideas  we  are  likely  to  have  in 

common.      After  beating  Miss  V ,  I  have 

just  been  beating  him,  at  chess;  an  inglorious 
conquest,  as  he  is  scarce  so  much  in  my  hands  as 
I  am  in  yours,  Ernest  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  playing  at  crown  whist.  Supper 
being  announced,  I  stole  up  here.  Ernest,  it 
seems,  is  the  Saxon  minister — an  honest,  good- 
humoured  kind  of  man.  I  find  it  necessary  to  rise 
before  six,  and  for  that  purpose  go  to  bed  by 
eleven.  I  lie  on  straw.  Pratt  has  more  distance 
and  more  sufflsanoe  than  either  of  the  others  ;  yet 
ther^  is  a  sort  of  giggishness  about  him  too ;  he 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  young  Jew.broker  in  the 
city.  About  an  hour,  after  dinner,  passes  now 
quite  happily ;  as  I  have  established  a  habit  of 
aooompanying  Irftdy  S,  oa  the  harpsichord,  and 
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she  is  pleased  with  it.  She  has  nothing,  at  pre- 
sent, here  hut  a  shahby  little  spinnet,  that  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  use  myself;  but  I  have  set 
her  agog  after  a  variety  of  new-fashioned  harp- 
sichords^ and  she  vows  to  have  some  of  them. 
There  being  nothing  here  in  the  fiddle  way  that 
is  tolerable^  she  has  made  me  send  for  mine  to 
town. 

"  Sunday  Morning, 

"  I  mistook  about  the  time  of  Dunning's  visit : 
his  wife  does  not  come  till  the  Sith,  and  he  not 
till  a  week  afterwards.  He,  therefore,  will  not 
be  here  till  the  1st  of  October ;  allowing  a  week 
for  his  stay^  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  till  the 
27th,  when  I  am  to  pay  a  visit  to  Parson  Town- 
send,  from  whom  I  shall  hardly  get  away  under 
a  week.  I  shall  then  come  to  you  en  droiture, 
without  going  to  town,  provided  always  that  your 
spare  room  is  not  occupied.  On  se  dechaine  id 
most  violently  against  Governor  Cunningham; 
indeed  his  conduct  at  Barbadoes  seems  to  war- 
rant it.  A  brother  of  his,  also  in  the  army,  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mignon  of  Lord  G.  G., 
in  Germany,  when  Lord  S.  was  serving  there: 
Cunningham  was  very  nice  about  his  hair,  which 
used  to  make  Lord  S.  take  a  pleasure  in  discom- 
posing it.  Besides  his  connexion  with  Lord  G. 
G.,  he  is  a  toad-eater  at  Marlborough  House, 
where  he  has  entrSe  at  any  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reserve  so  remarkable  in  that  family: 
the  first  time  of  his  being  there,  he  was  invited 
for  a  week ;  he  stayed  six,  in  spite  of  repeated 
hints  that  he  had  stayed  long  enough. 

''A  story  of  Lord  Bristol.  Some  time  ago^ 
coming  from  Paris  directly  to  London,  he  carried 
a  verbal  message,  as  he  pretended,  from  Frank- 
lin to— whom  would  you  think  of  all  men  in  the 
world? — Lord  Spencer,  telling  him  that,  if  he 
would  come  to  Paris  immediately,  they  two  would 
be  able  to  settle  a  Peace.  Lord  Spencer  was  very 
much  distressed ;  could  scarce  credit  the  infor- 
mation ;  but  willing  to  do  what  he  thought  right, 
thought  he  could  not  justify  himself  the  taking 
no  notice  of  it.  He  accordingly  set  out^  and 
actually  got  as  far  as  Calais ;  but  the  wind  prov- 
ing contrary,  or  some  other  obstruction  arising, 
he  fancied  it  impossible  to  get  to  Paris  time 
enough,  and  so  went  back  again.  This,  Lord  S. 
says,  he  has  from  an  authority  which  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  mention,  but  which  he  can  abso- 
lutely depend  upon.  He  has  told  it  twice  in  my 
hearing ;  the  last  time,  yesterday,  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham. He  accounts  for  it  by  the  flightiness  of 
Lord  B.,  who,  he  says,  is  equally  known  for  his 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  his  habit  of  drawing  the 
long  bow.  Indeed  there  does  seem  to  be  some- 
thing of  that  in  him ;  besides  that,  they  say  there 
is  something  of  a  crack  in  the  brain  runs  through 
the  family, 

"  Sunday  Morning,  September  16. 

"  The  hints  thrown  out  by  Lord  S.  in  one  of 
our  t^te-a-tetes  in  London,  about  offers  made  to 
entrap  him,  and  which  I  was  then  disposed  to 
look  upon  as  a  way  of  speaking,  have,  in  some  of 
our   country  tete- a-tetes^  been  particularized. 


To  break  the  connexion  between  him  and  Lord 
Chatham,  propositions  were  first  made  to  the 
latter  to  come  in  with  Lord  S.,  afterwards  to 
Lord  S.  t6  come  in  without  Lord  C.  One  day, 
when  Lord  S.  was  dining  at  Lord  Beauchamp's, 
Eden  having  been  to  Shelbarne  House,  and  not 
finding  him  at  home,  he  followed  him  thither ; 
calling  him  out,  he  said  he  came  by  order  of  the 
King;  and  made  him  three  propositions:  the 
first,  to  come  in  and  act  with  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Suffolk;  another,  to  act  with  either  of 
them  without  the  other ;  and  a  third,  to  come  in 
without  either  of  them.  This  latter  he  would 
have  accepted,  had  not  his  friends,  some  or  all  of 
them,  been  excluded.  I  know  iiot  whether 
Lord  Chatham  was  living  at  that  time,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  was.  Barre,  he  says,  has  been  repeatedly 
and  constantly  refusing  £3,000  a-year,  which 
would  have  been  given  to  him  if  he  would  have 
deserted  Lord  S.  He  values  himself  much  on 
his  friends,  and  on  their  mutual  fidelity.  WitL 
Alderman  Townsend,  he  says,  he  has  been  con- 
nected twenty-two  years;  with  Lord  Camden, 
about  twenty-one ;  with  Dunning,  eighteen ;  sod 
with  Elliot,  I  thinks  he  added  sixteen.  Elliot 
brought  in  seven  Members,  he  says,  the  last  time. 
Gibbon  he  brought  in  for  private  friendship; 
though,  as  it  turned  out,  much  to  his  regret 
Elliot  offered,  he  says,  to  take  his  recommenda- 
tion for  some  of  them;  but,  at  that  time,  he 
neglected  the  offer  through  despondency.  At  his 
outset,  I  myself,  he  says,  could  scarcely  be  barer 
of  connexions  than  he  was :  his  father  had  scarce- 
ly any  others  than  with  Lord  Holland.  At  s 
former  time,  when  he  was  laughing  with  Elan, 
kett  and  me  about  his  being  called  Jesuit,  I  adted 
him  who  was  his  godfather  on  that  occasion. 
This  would  be  an  occasion,  if  he  thought  proper 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  for  telling  his  own  story  about 
the  rupture  between  him  and  Lord  Holland,  and 
so  it  proved.  He  said  that  Lord  Holland,  pre- 
vious to  his  resignation,  (the  history  of  the  day 
will  shew  when  that  was,)  of  his  own  accord,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  not  specified,  I  think,  by 
Lord  S.,  mentioned  his  tedium  of  public  buainesi, 
and  his  wishes  to  resign  ;  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  was  convenient  he  should  resign ;  and 
so  Lord  S.  took  him  at  his  word.  Having  thus 
overreached  himself,  he  was  enraged,  and  in- 
veighed against  Lord  S.,  as  if  it  were  he  that  ovei^ 
reached  him.  Lord  S.^  I  think,  mentioned  some- 
body as  having  been  a  witness,  and  as  joaiifyiag 
him,  but  I  forget  whom. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  Lord  8.  spoke  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  an  oflioer  high  in 
rank  in  the  West  Indies.  He  said  that  De  Grasse, 
with  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line, 
(he  had  had  a  reinforcement  of  six  or  seven,) 
sailed,  on  the  31st  July,  for  New  York.  That 
Hood,  with  seven  or  eight,  was  only  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  sail.  This  looks  bad^  and  was 
mentioned  with  great  triumph.  If  you  mention  it, 
you  must  not  say  how  you  came  by  it ;  for  the 
ofiicer,  whoever  he  be,  would  get  a  d  rap 
of  the  knuckles  if  he  was  known  to  comsposd 
with  us. 
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"Monday  Morning,  September  17. 
"  Now«  from  other  advices,  we  have  altered 
Hoods  number>  from  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen. 
At  eight  o'clock  this  mornings  I  received  yours  of 
Friday,  the  15th.  Yoa  are  a  good  fellow  enough 
for  the  news  you  send  me;  but  an  ungifateful 
bear  for  pretending  to  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  my  letters;  while  I>  to  the  utter  neglect  of  my 
whole  business,  spend  whole  mornings  in  cram- 
ming your  insatiable  maw  with  politics^  It  talces 
me,  indeed,  a  monstrous  long  while  to  write  a 
letter  to  you ;  for  I  have  so  many  things  I  might 
write,  that  more  time  is  spent  in  determining 
which  of  them  I  shall  write  than  in  writing.  1 
have  a  hundred  and  fifty  subjects  at  this  moment 
which  ate  ready  to  pull  me  to  pieces  for  the  pre- 


ference.    My  notions  of  the  characters  of  the 
people  here ;  conversations  about  Sam  and  about 
myself;  what  sort  of  connexion  I  hope  or  wish  to 
form  or  to  preserve ;  these  are  topics  1  find  my» 
self  continually  solicited  to  touch  upon>  yet  I 
think  it  better  not  to  do  it  at  all  than  to  do  it 
imperfectly.      They  will  keep ;   and  political 
stories  that  I  chance  to  hear,  if  they  were  not 
set  down  instantly,  would  be  forgotten.     Your 
queries  about  my  visit  at  Thorpe  I  have  an* 
swered  by  anticipation,  in  a  letter  which  will 
go  with  this.    Send  to  Davies  everything  except 
what  is  mentioned  as  secret  between  us  two,  or 
marked  with  the  initials  of  your  name ;  but  wai| 
for  franks  from  me  unless  you  oan  get  others. 

{To  bo  ooniinued,') 


A  HONEYMOON  OF  TO-DAY,  AND  ONE  OF  FORMER  DAYS. 


BY  TOBY  ALLSPy, 


My  Aunt  Barbara  is  a  somewhat  quizzical 
spinster  of  the  old  school — ^perpendicular  as  a 
poplar  and  dry  as  a  shaving^who  seems  to 
have  been  expressly  constructed  by  Providence 
for  the  epoch  of  farthingale  and  high-heeled 
shoes.  In  these  slipshod  times  of  ease  and 
comfort,  the  good  lady  is  thrown  away.  One 
feels  that  Richardson  was  cheated  of  her :  that 
she  ought  to  have  sat  on  the  judgment-seat  of 
Harlowe  Place,  to  pass  sentence  on  that  guilty 
innocent  Clarissa ;  or  assisted  Lucy  and  Nancy 
Selby  to  console  Grandmamma  Shirley  on  the 
removal  of  the  '^beloved  Miss  Byron"  to  Grandi- 
son  Hall*  Aunt  Barbara  was  never  intended  by 
the  fates  to  be  seen  out  of  powder  and  a  sacque. 

Now,  as  her  friends  and  relatives  are  unani- 
mous in  this  opinion,  no  less  than  in  their  regrets 
that  she  should  be  debarred  the  enjoyments  of 
the  century  she  was  planned  to  adorn,  it  is  hard 
that  she  will  not  leave  them  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  customary  pleasures.  Aunt 
Barbara  will  never  let  one  alone;  and,  worse 
still,  she  will  never  let  tioo  alone  j  for  the  mo- 
ment she  espies  anything  in  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintanee  amounting  to  a  flirtation,  she  fan- 
cies it  her  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  "  parents 
and  guSrdians"  interested  in  the  result ;  and  is 
■uspected  to  have  been  the  cause  of  breaking  off 
more  matches  than  the  new  marriage  act* 

My  pretty  cousin  Sophy,  for  instance,  swears 
thatf  since  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  aunt 
Barbara  has  been  no  less  than  seven  times  an 
obstacle  to  her  settlement  in  life.  Her  father, 
the  old  general,  who  is  also  an  oddity  in  his 
way,  unluckily  sets  a  value  upon  the  gifts  of 
fortune  proportionate  to  the  pain  and  grief,  the 
jaundice  and  liver  complaint,  entailed  upon  him 
by  the  creation  of  his  own,  under  the  burning 
sun  of  India ;  and  his  elderly  kinswoman,  aware 
of  his  foible,  has  humoured  it  by  pointing  out, 
in  succession,  to  his  abhorrence,  an  ensign  in 
the  Uuards,  an  Irish  peer,  the  fifth  son  of  an 
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£nglish  Earl,  and  four  other  heroes  equally 
ineligible  in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  all 
of  whom,  she  swears,  have  entertained  designs^ 
through  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  upon 
General  Verelst's  strong-box.  At  four-and* 
twenty  yeaf s  of  age,  accordingly,  Sophia,  though 
a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  was  still  unmarried* 
Judge  whether  she  cherished  a  spite  against 
Aunt  Barbara ! 

I  once  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the 
old  creature  touching  her  unsought  interfer- 
ences. 

"  Ay,  ay !  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascribe  to  my 
offioiousness  what  is  simply  the  result  of  Mise 
Sophia's  own  levity,"  cried  she.  "  Each  of  the 
young  gentlemen  to  whom  you  allude  had  ample 
time  to  make  their  proposals  and  get  the  match 
settled  out  of  hand  before  General  Verelst 
dreamt  of  forbidding  them  the  house.  But 
they  were  afraid — they  hung  back;  for  they 
had  seen  the  young  lady  waltaing  away  at  haU 
the  balls  of  the  season !" 

''And  what  then?"  said  I.  ''If  waltimg 
were  a  lawful  impediment  to  matrimony,  half  the 
weddings  solemnized  at  the  churches  of  St  George 
or  St  James  would  be  prevented  taking  placet 
There  is  no  more  harm  in  a  waltz,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  rational  men  of  the  present  day,  than 
there  used  to  be  in  a  minuet,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  rational  men  of  your  own.  As  to  country 
dances,  they,  I  grant  you,  might  be  adduced  as 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  modest  young  per. 
son.  Such  rompings,  whisperings,  and  hand., 
squeezings  as  used  to  take  place,  under  cover 
of  'Money  Musk'  or  the  '  CoUege  Hornpipe,' 
were  indeed  calculated  to  alarm  the  sensibilltiea 
of  a  right-thinking  man." 

"  Be  pleased  to  remember  to  whom  you  are 

addressing  yourself/'  said  Aunt  Barbara,  bridling 

behind  her  fan,  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  an 

enormity  as  that  of  squeezing  a  partner's  hand* 

"  1  can  only  assure  you,  sir,  that  contre-dancef 
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were  the  prevailing  recreation  of  my  day;  and 
that  never,  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
javenile  existence,  though  figuring  with  some 
credit  among  the  youngpersons  of  my  time"- 
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I  acquit  you,  my  dear  aunt,  I  heartily  ac« 
quit  yon !"  cried  I,  interrupting  her.  **  I  only 
wish  you  would  he  prevailed  upon  to  be  equally 
indulgent  towards  my  cousin  Sophia." 

My  pretty  cousin,  meanwhile,  contrived  to  be 
a  match  for  Aunt  Barbara,  by  getting  one  srt- 
tied  without  her  knawledge.  A  distant  con- 
nexion of  (he  General  being  settled  at  Hallohill 
Park,  within  a  mile  of  Melton  Mowbray,  Sophy 
persuaded  her  father  that  the  fogs  of  London 
and  keen  breezes  of  Brighton  were  incompatible 
with  the  ounces  of  blue  piU  wherewith  he  thinks 
proper  to  combat,  every  winter,  the  blue  devils 
and  the  jaundice  ;  and  he  accordingly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays 
at  HaUohill. 

Now,  it  is  not  often  that  a  pretty  girl  is  seen 
in  Leicestershire.  The  cunning  creatures  are 
too  prudent  or  too  proud  to  place  their  attrac- 
tions in  competition  with  those  of  the  best  pack 
Qf  hounds  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  straggling 
charmer,  a  glimpse  of  whom  happens  to  be 
espied  between  two  excellent  runs,  is  consequently 
doubly  estimated.     It  is  not  her  fate  to 

Waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  AmV. 

Devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  on  the 
contrary,  he  associates  her  in  his  mind  with  the 
favourite  horse  on  which  he  hunted  the  morning 
of  the  evening  which  first  brought  them  into 
each  other's  company ;  with  the  favourite  hounds 
which  distinguished  themselves  in  that  eventful 
run  ;  with  the  leaps  in  which  he  figured ;  with 
all  the  joys,  in  short,  of  his  existence  as  a  sports.  | 
man. 

And  so  felt  the  young  Earl  of  Smashborough 
towards  my  pretty  cousin.  Though  he  had  seen 
her,  Wednesday  after  Wednesday,  at  Almacks, 
throughout  the  season,  and  thought  nothing  of 
her,  he  had  not  spent  four  days  at  Hallohill 
Park,  hunting  every  morning  and  flirting  every 
evening,  before  he  began  to  vote  Melton  a  bore, 
even  with  all  its  accessions  of  whist,  ecart^,  and 
chicken-hftzard ;  and,  finding  himself  desperately 
In  love  with  Mies  Verelst,  fancied  himself  despe- 
rately in  love  with  domestic  felicity.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  Hallohill  Park  lies  exactly  110  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  (so  as  to  preclude  all 
fear  of  Aunt  Barbara's  interposition  to  forewarn 
the  General  that  Lord  Smashborough,  though  an 
English  Earl,  with  an  estate  of  £35,000  per 
annum,  was  a  gambler  and  a  libertine  ;)  and  my 
Cousin  Sophy  has  accordingly  accomplished  her 
destinies  of  becoming  a  Countess. 

I  shall  never  forget  Aunt  Barbara's  irritation 
of  mind,  when  the  fact  was  first  disclosed  to  her 
by  an  announcement  in  the  newspapers :-— <*  We 
learn  that  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss 
Verelst  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  oiltar 
by  the  Earl  of  Smashborough."  Yes,  the  news- 
papers had  learnt  a  family  fact,  of  which  the  re- 
mained in  ignorance. 


*'  Led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  indeed  !    Ay,  ay, 
I  have  often  heard  her  say  that  she  was  to  l>e 
led,  but  not  to  be  drove,"  sneered  the  old  maid. 
*<  However,  on  such  an  occasion,  I  fancy  no  very 
hard  driving  would  have  been  necessary.    The 
girl  has,  doubtless,  jumped  at  the  match ;  xfte, 
who  was  so  gone  off !  she,  who  waa  on  her  last 
legs !    Well,  I  only  hope  it  may  torn  out  as  she 
expects.    I  trust  that,  this  day  twelvemonths, 
General  Verelst  and  his  daughter  will  be  able  to 
express  themselves  aa  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
nexion as  now.     But  1  have  my  doubts !  1  hsTe 
my  misgivings!     Without  pretending  to  enter 
into  the  scandals  of  the  times,  I  must  say  that 
Lord  Smashborough's  affair  with  Ma'm'selle  An. 
gelique,  the  opera-dancer,  has  been  a  little  tm 
public.    His  Lordship  wishes  it  to  be  public,  I 
conclude,  by  his  giving  her  his  liveries.     Well, 
things  were  not  managed  by  gentlemen  in  that 
audacious  way  in  my  young  days.*' 

"  Certainly  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  cti- 
dence  in  the  cause  of  Hackman  and  Miss  Rae," 
said  I,  laughing.  '*  Yet  Lord  Sandwich  was  not 
only  a  gentleman,  but  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  !* 

''  And,  pray,  where  is  Miss  Verelst  to  be  mar. 
ried,  and  when  ?"  demanded  Aunt  Barbara,  turiK 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  my  retort. 

**  They  come  to  town  on  the  2ith  of  this 
month ;  and  on  the  8d  or  3d  of  next,  the  ved- 
ding  is  to  take  place." 

"  Allow  herself  onlv  a  week  for  visits  of  ce. 
remony  to  her  friends — for  the  selection  of  her 
wedding  clothes?"  shrieked  Aunt  Barbara,  ia 
amazement. 

**  I  fancy  Sophia  wrote  from  Hallohill  to  her 
different  tradespeople ;  and  expects  her  froiu- 
9eau  to  be  finished  by  the  time  she  arrives." 

'<  Write  to  her  tradespeople  for  her  wedding 
clothes  ? "  again  ejaculated  Aunt  Barbara.  ^  And 
who  is  to  ensure  her  against  being  cheated  in 
the  quality  of  her  silks,  satins,  lawns,  laces, 
furs,  and  linen  ?  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  of !" 

<<  Perhaps  not.  But  it  strikes  me  that,  as 
Sophy  Verelst  has  always  dealt  liberally  with  the 
best  M*arehouses  in  town,  she  is  less  likely  to  be 
deceived  by  trusting  implicitly  to  their  honesty, 
than  by  interfering  in  the  choice  of  matters 
of  which,  at  best,  a  lady  must  be  an  inoorapetcot 
judge." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  an  incompetent  judge  r' 
persisted  Aunt  Barbara.  **  I  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  lady  to  be  perfectly  vereed  in  suck 
matters.  What  weightier  business  has  she  oa 
her  hand  }  I  remember  the  time  when  the 
highest  Duchess  in  the  land  would  not  hsre 
allowed  her  mantuamaker  to  put  an  ell  of  edgiaf 
upon  her  gown,  which  she  had  not  herself  se- 
lected at  the  laceman's.  Aa  regards  myself, 
(and,  I  fancy,  old  Sir  Marmaduke'a  davgbter  is 
entitled  to  assert  herself  a  lady  born,)  I  was  one 
of  the  best  feelers  of  a  silk  that  ever  entered 
Snuggs'  shop.  You  have  heard  of  Snuggs,  the 
celebrated  silk  mercer  of  Chandos  Street,  Coreot 
Garden,  where  each  customer,  on  stepping  from 
her  carriage  in  winter-ti|ne,  was  served  with  i 
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eap  of  chocolate  ?  Well !  it  was  to  Snuggs*  that 
ladies  used  to  repair  to  select  the  bluffs  and  bro- 
cadet  for  their  wedding  suits.  First,  there  was 
the  wedding  dress  and  undress ;  then  the  pre- 
sentation suit;  then  the  ball  suit;  then  the  winter 
and  summer  birth-day  suits — fourteen  breadths 
in  each — seven  in  .the  gown,  and  seven  in  the 
petticoat;  and  often  at  a  guinea,  or  even  two 
gnineas  a  yard.  I  only  ask  you,  Mr  Allspy, 
whether  the  choice  of  such  articles ;  articles 
destined  to  last  one*s  life,  and  perhaps  to  descend 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  interested  hands  ?" 

**  A  lady's  gown,  thank  heaven,  is  not,  in  these 
days,  quite  so  permanent/'  I  replied.  **  They 
neither  occupy  quite  so  great  a  space  in  the 
world,  nor  so  long  a  time.  I  have  no  doubt 
Sophy  is  perfectly  safe  in  Mrs  Murray's  hands, 
and  that  both  of  them  will  shine  on  the  occa- 
sion.*' 

"  But  her  laces,  my  dear  sir,  her  laeei  /" 
**  Will  be  furnished,  I  suppose,  by  the  stay- 
maker." 

*<  Do  you  suppose,  sir,  I  am  talking  of  stay 
laces  ?  I  mean  her  suit  of  point  for  winter,  her 
suit  of  Mechlin  for  summer,  her  suit  of  Brussels 
and  Lisle  for  the  demie  saisons  ?" 

**  You  are  really  too  learned  for  me,"  cried  I, 
shrugging  my  shoulders.  ''In  Sophy  Verelst's 
letters  to  her  people,  I  saw  no  specification  about 
lace." 

"  Good  God  !  the  most  important  item  in  the 
whole  wedding  order  !  In  my  time,  a  woman  of 
condition  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  marry- 
ing without  diamonds,  as  without  point ;  unless, 
at  that  important  crisis,  she  secure  a  proper  pro- 
vision for  her  suitable  appearance  through  life 
in  the  fashionable  world,  where  is  she  ever  likely 
to  obtain  her  due  ?  Parents  usually  economize 
with  their  daughters ;  husbands  always  econo- 
mize with  their  wives ;  and  unless,  in  taking  the 
intermediary  step  which  conducts  her  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  one  to  the  care  of  the  other, 
B  woman  is  never  likely  to  be  decently  set  up. 
Wedding  clothes,  sir,  ought  to  be  so  judiciously 
selected,  as  to  form  a  fund  to  be  drawn  upon, 
without  fear  of  exhaustion,  for  the  remainder  of 
Kfe." 

"  I  fear  poor  Sophy  has  been  influenced  by  no 
such  foresight,"  said  1 ;  "  being  too  happy  in  her 
marriage  to  care  for  the  paraphernalia  by  which 
it  is  embellished." 

*'  Poor  young  creature  !"  sighed  Aunt  Barbara, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  contempt ;  and  <^  poor 
young  creature"  did  she  hourly  repeat,  through- 
out the  hurried  preparations  for  Sophy  Verelst's 
wedding.  According  to  her  notions,  nothing  was 
done  right.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  deco- 
rum were  most  indecently  disregarded.  For 
things  went  on  as  usual  in  the  house  ;  and,  sav- 
ing that  Smashborough  dined  three  or  four  times 
in  the  ten  days  with  his  future  father-in-law, 
and  paid  longer  morning  visits  than  other  people, 
no  one  need  have  known  that  he  was  attracted 
to  Bmton  Street  by  any  extraordinary  circnm- 
stancfs  or  pretensiour 


"  Pray,  what  day  is  this  strange  marriage  to 
take  place?"  inquired  Aunt  Barbara,  as  the 
epoch  originally  fixed  drew  near. 

"  On  Friday  or  Saturday,  I  believe.** 

"  On  Friday  or  Saturday  ?"  cried  the  old  lady. 
"  You  forget  that  this  is  Wednesday,  when  you 
assert  that  the  happy  day  is  not  yet  definitively 
settled  !  Pray,  what  sort  of  invitations  will  be 
sent  out,  or  what  sort  of  preparations  made,  if 
this  singular  uncertainty  be  prolonged  ?" 

**'  I  fancy  there  will  be  neither  preparations 
nor  invitations,"  said  I ;  aware  that  all  Mrs 
Barbara's  white  lace  had  been  at  a  cleaner  and 
mender's  for  six  weeks  past,  with  a  view  of  figur- 
ing at  the  ceremony.  "  Smashborough  is  a  eane 
fa^n  kind  of  fellow,  who  hates  all  that  kind  of 
thing." 

"Lord  Smashborough  is  a  what,  sir,"  de- 
manded my  aunt,  drawing  up  her  chin. 

"  A  young  man  not  fond  of  displays  or  for. 
malities.  Provided  he  be  surrounded  at  church 
with  his  bride  and  her  nearest  relations,  he" 

<'  At  Cbubch  ?"  shrieked  Aunt  Barbara,  again 
interrupting  me.  '^  Miss  Verelst  unite  herself 
with  an  Earl,  and  be  defrauded  of  her  bishop  and 
her  special  license  ?" 

'^  By  no  means.     Sroashborough's  uncle,  the 

old  Bishop  of  £ ^  is  to  perform  the  cere« 

mony,  but  in  honour  of  the  relationship  rather 
than  the  mitre.  As  to  the  special  license,  it  will 
afford  the  happy  pair  the  privilege  of  marrying 
when  and  where  they  think  proper ;  and  they 
wisely  think  proper  that  it  should  be  in  their 
parish  church." 

*' Well,  if  ever  I  heard  anything  so  preposter- 
ous !  What  singular  want  of  delicacy ;  and  in 
a  young  person  so  well  brought  up !"  ejaculated 
my  prim  aunt.  *'  After  such  an  inauguration 
into  married  life,  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
her?" 

"  That  she  will  be  a  very  charming,  and,  I 
trust,  a  very  happy  woman,"  cried  1.  "  To- 
morrow morning,  by  the  way^  the  settlements 
are  to  be  signed." 

"  To-morrow  evening  you  mean ;  the  signa- 
ture is  aiwaye  arranged  of  an  evening,  ueuaify 
the  evening  preceding  the  wedding." 

"  But  Smashborough  and  the  General  wish  to 
have  it  over  to-morrow  morning,  because  they 
are  engaged  to  some  county  dinner,  or  something 
of  that  kind." 

"  Dine  out  the  day  before  his  marriage  ?"  cried 
Aunt  Barbara,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  It  is  not  absolutely  settled  that  they  are  to 
be  married  on  Friday." 

"  On  a  Fridat  ?    I  trust  in  heaven  not !" 

'*  They  are  to  proceed,  after  the  wedding,  to 
Smashborough's  cottage,  near  Ascot ;  and  as  it 
is  only  a  sporting-box,  a  mere  bachelor's  hall,  ho 
has  had  it  completely  refurnished ;  and  can't  get 
Bantry's  people  out  of  the  house.  They  pledged 
themselves  for  to-day ;  but  it  seems  nothing  is 
ready." 

''  And  was  it,  then,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  young  Countess'  reception  ?"  do« 
manded  Aunt  Barbara,  with  a  signifioapt  ^la|iC9« 
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Humpli !  not  ii  »  niAltor  of  opiniott.  I 
fancj  there  bae  been  oddish  companj  there^  now 
and  then.  Baohelon,  yott  know,  particularly 
sporting  meU)  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  very 
particular.  One  of  Smashborough'i  irsi  steps 
towards  reformation  has  been  to  refurnish  his 
house.  Ma'am'selle  Angelique  was  pensioned  off 
at  the  end  of  last  season**' 

Aunt  Barbara  would  hear  no  more.  There 
was  no  oocasion  that  she  should ;  for  she  had 
been  purposely  overlooked  throughout  the  affair 
by  the  young  lady»  who  had  so  much  oause  to 
complain  of  her  offioiousness.  The  weddingj 
however,  did  not  the  less  take  place  because  the 
venerable  spinster  was  not  invited*  All  went  on  tn 
f  ^^Is^-that  isy  according  to  lr«  rigle*  of  the  pre« 
sent  day.  Gunter's  counter  was  whitened  over^ 
for  an  hour  or  so^  with  wedding*cake.  Three  or 
four  carriages  drew  up  quietly  to  the  vestry  door 
of  8t  George's  Church*  The  bride,  in  an  elegant 
but  simple  morning  dress,  was  esoorted  to  the 
altar  by  four  oharming  girls^  renowned  In  the 
annab  of  Almacks,  all  arrayed  uniformly  in  pale 
blue.  After  the  oeremony,  the  party,  amounting 
to  about  twenty,  and  consisting  of  the  brides^ 
maids  and  their  parents,  the  General  and  the 
bridesman,  (unworthily  represented  in  my  ob. 
score  person,)  were  entertained  with  a  handsome 
breakfast,  while  the  young  couple  proceeded 
straight  from  the  vestry  door  to  Wingfield  PlHiOi 

Nevertheless,  the  Morning  Poit  of  the  follow* 
ing  day  had  matter  to  exei*cise  its  usual  mag- 
niloquence concerning  the  wedding.  What  with 
the  Right  Honourable  bridegroom,  the  Bishops 
and  special  license,  Sophy's  marriage  out  a  very 
proper  figure  in  the  newspapers,  under  the 
head  of 

8pLlil«l>ID  HVMBKBAliS  IK  HlOH  LlFfi* 

Of  the  four  lovely  bridesmaids,  two  were  Lord 
Smashbarough's  sisters,  the  Ladies  Cecilia  and 
Clementina  Bmackaway;  the  other  two,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lofty  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Ho* 
pham.  Maid  of  Honour  to  her  Majesty ;  whose 
parentage,  of  course,  afforded  an  Earl  and  Count- 
ess or  two  to  bring  up  the  rear,  in  the  list  of 
persons  present.  All  looked  exceedingly  re* 
spectable.  The  public  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  *'  Sophia,  sole  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Major-General  Verelst,  of  the  H.  C.  S«^ 
C.  B.,"  had  not  thrown  herself  away. 

'^  I  suppose  it  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  people 
to  out  their  old-fashioned  relations,"  observed 
Aunt  Barbara ;  who,  though  somewhat  pacified, 
by  receiving  an  inordinate  slice  of  wedding-cake, 
still  brooded  over  her  grievaneeSi  *'  Had  I  been 
invited,  Lady  Smashborough,  perhaps,  might  not 
have  been  the  worse  off  for  receiving,  on  her 
wedding-day,  a  magnificent  pair  of  roso^dlamond 
girandolos  (my  late  mother's)  which  I  had  caused 
to  be  reset  for  her  at  my  silversmith's  in  Leices^ 
ter  Fields;"  and  saying  which,  she  took  from 
her  work-box,  and  half  opened,  for  my  tantaliziM- 
tion,  a  little  red  morocco  case,  containing  a  pair 
of  dull  looking  disfigurements,  apparently  set  in 
pewter,  which  would  have  caused  the  blood  to 
purdle  in  the  veins  of  Horr  and  Mortimer. 


^  I  intended  to  havd  presented  these  to  her 
Ladyship,  when  she  shewed  herself  to  the  eom« 
pany,  after  retiring  to  change  her  dress,  previons 
to  quitting  town,"  observed  my  Aunt  Barbara, 
with  a  look  proclaiming  he^  oonadonaness  of  in* 
jury. 

*'  But,  my  dear  madam,  Lady  Snashbonmi^ 
neither  retired  nor  changed  her  dress,"  said  I. 
'^  As  she  had  only  a  drive  of  twenty  miles  in  pro' 
spect,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  wore  a  white 
silk  pelisse  or  a  grey  one." 

Aunt  Barbara  made  no  answer.  Her  diflgnst 
was  too  great  for  words* 

Some  ten  days  afterwards,  I  found  myself  tsp- 
ped  on  the  arm  in  Regent  Street  by  n  spindled 
foot-boy  in  leathern  gaiters,  who  requested  me 
to  "  step  to  Missus,  whose  carriage  wee  watting 
at  Hodge  and  Lo  wman's  door." — "  MiaMia''proved, 
as  I  expected,  from  this  association  with  a  bar* 
gain  shop,  to  be  my  Aunt  Barbara  ;  whoee  bilioas 
looking  chariot  greatly  reeemblea  the  one  in 
which  Merlin  the  ooiguror  used  to  drive  about 
Hyde  Park,  when  I  was  a  youth." 

''  Step  in  r  said  she,  when  leniher-gniters  hsd 
opened  the  carriage  door.  But  I  pleaded  him- 
ness,  and  was  permitted  to  e^joy  tty  honied  in- 
terview in  the  open  air.  "  I  have  a  verp  serioes 
question  to  ask  you,"  said  my  annti  knitting  her 
brows  :-^*'  I  heard  it  protested,  at  Lady  Poppiagw 
ton's  whist  party  last  night,  that  Lady  SouHh- 
borough  was  seen  at  the  opera  on  Tuesdsy 
night  I" 

''  Very  likely,"  said  I ;  '<  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  her  being  in  town.  Smashborough  has  driven 
up  once  or  twice ;  but  only  to  return  to  din- 
ner.' 

"  My  dear  sir^  reflect  upon  what  yon  nre  say- 
ing f  The  Earl  and  Countees  are  yet  in  their  ho- 
neymoon 1" 

'*  Is  that  an  obetaole  to  Sophia's  etgoying  a 
new  opera — so  passionately  fond  as  she  in  of  i 
sic?"  said  L 

*'  A  new  opera,  and  passionately  fond  of 
sic,  during  the  honeyman  1"  ejaoolated  my  Aunt 
Barbara* 

"  The  Rausinella,  you  know,  leavee  ns  next 
week,  to  fulfil  her  engagementa  at  8t  Peter»- 
burg,"  said  I. — "  Sophia  was  her  favourite  pupil. 
You  would  not  have  had  her  lose  the  last  night 
oftheRauainella?" 

''  The  last  night  of  the  Rauxinella,  during  her 
honeymoon !"  again  exclaimed  my  Aunt  Barbara. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  I,  trying  to  sappresi  a 
smile. 

"  In  my  time,  sir,"  cried  tho  old  lady,  nakiag 
her  lynx  skin  muff  revolve  upon  her  skinny  hands 
with  agitotion — *'  In  mp  time,  the  honeyttesa 
waa  a  saered  epoeh<  No  unhallowed  cjasi  net 
even  tboee  of  the  neareet  female  ralative^  wsvt 
allowed  to  examine  the  bloehee  of  the  bride,  or 
Investigate  her  sentimente*  During  Ant  privi- 
leged period,  the  happy  couple  were  nea-exisient 
for  the  remainder  of  the  human  raoe*  All  in  all 
to  each  other,  they  were  nothing  to  the  rest  ef 
the  worldi  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  aothtaf 
to  them.    Their  existence  was  a 
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tion.  Before  mj  time,  a  scandalous  custom  pre- 
vailed,  I  fancy,  of  a  wedding  ball  and  an  exhibi- 
tion, tbe  following  Sunday,  at  church.  But  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  society  revolted 
against  it ;  and,  for  nearly  a  century,  (down  to 
these  degenerate  days,  the  customs  of  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  expound,)  a  whole  calendar  month 
has  always  been  allowed  a  young  lady,  to  accus- 
tom herself  to  the  novelty  of  her  situation  as  a 
matron.  Buried  in  some  secluded  country-house, 
or  whirled  along  incog,  on  a  tour,  it  was  not  till 
the  dose  of  six  weeks,  at  soonest,  they  were 
heard  of  by  their  nearest  relatives,  ^t  the  close 
of  two  months,  a  letter  announced  them  to  be  on 
their  return ;  and  some  time  was  still  suflfered  to 
elapse  before  they  ventured  to  shew  themselves 
in  public  places,  or  to  receive  company  at  home." 

**  How  confoundedly  they  must  have  been 
bored!"  was  my  involuntary  ejaculation.  "  Thank 
goodness,  such  trying  tete^a-tetes  are  now 
abridged,  or  a  honey-moon  would  be  as  dull  as 
a  mill-pond.  Three  weeks,  a  fortnight,  a  week, 
according  to  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
parties,  are  judged  quite  sufficient.  People  are  not 
thrust  out  of  society  as  if  they  had  the  plague,  or 
the  cholera,  because  they  have  tried  to  increase 
their  enjoyment  of  life,  by  pairing  off.  Nay,  I 
have  seen  fellows  quietly  taking  their  usual  ride 
in  the  park  a  very  few  days  after  that  of  their 
wedding.  I  must  say,  I  prefer  the  new  system. 
It  is  making  matrimony  too  appalling  to  invest 
it  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  a  criminal 
execution." 

'*  And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  rendering  it  far  too 
trivial  to  invest  it  with  so  little,"  cried  Aunt 
Sarbara.  *'  It  people  marry  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation as  they  put  on  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  rely 
upon  it  they  will  fling  aside  the  obligations  they 


have  imposed  on  themselves,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  a  pair  of  old  ones." 

"  The  records  of  Doctors'  Commons  say  No  !" 
cried  I,  in  my  turn.  "  The  Consistory  Court 
swears  we  are  better  people  than  we  used  to  be. 
Ha !  there  is  Sophy  herself  kissing  her  hand  to  us!" 

'^  The  lady  in  the  pink  bonnet  and  feathers, 
smiling  and  bowing  In  that  unabashed  manner, 
the  Countess  of  Smashborough !"  cried  Aunt 
Barbara,  with  an  air  of  horror. 

"  How  very  handsome  she  looks !  They  must 
be  at  Mivart's !  I  will  go  and  call  on  them  to- 
morrow morning !"  cried  I. 

"  A  bride  at  a  public  hotel  \"  groaned  the  old 
lady.  "  Thomas,"  cried  she,  addressing  leather 
gaiters,  ''  what  day  of  the  month  is  it?" 

"  The  18th,  ma'am;  cos  the  milkman's  bill 
what  com'd  in  this  morning,  were  up  1'  th'  17th, 
which  war  as  yesterday,"  replied  leather  gaiters, 
with  logical  precision. 

"  The  18th,  and  married  only  on  the  5th  of  the 
month ;  yet  openly  driving  in  the  public  streets 
of  London  !"  ejaculated  his  lady. 

*'  I  assure  you,  my  ilear  ma'am,  she  is  only 
acting  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that  is,  like 
her  own  class  of  society,"  said  I. 

''  The  18th ;  married  on  the  5th,  yet  openly 
driving  in  the  public  streets  of  London !"  reite- 
rated Aunt  Barbara,  almost  beside  herself.  *^  And 
to  be  told  that  such  is  the  custom  of  modern 
society  !  Thank  goodness,  I  have  long  made 
up  my  mind  to  retire  from  the  world.  My 
house  on  Brixton  Hill  will  be  vacant  come  Lady- 
day,  and  thither  will  I  retreat  from  the  progress 
of  modern  corruption !  .  Mr  Allspy,  sir,  good 
morning.  Thomas,  tell  the  coachman  to  drive 
on." 
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I. 

DONALD  GRAEME. 

<<  It  it  the  night  ?  does  the  moon  shine  bright  ?*' 

Said  Donald  Graeme  the  bold ; 
**  What  lets  that  I  moant  my  bonny  black  mare, 

And  oniheathe  my  Damascas  old  ?*' 
Bedridden  and  weak  the  gallant  knight, 

When  the  warrior  tread  and  the  blast 
Of  the  bagle  proclaimed  that  the  ipnn  were  whet 

And  the  forayen  gathering  fiut; 

The  gallant  knight,  bedridden  and  old, 
Whose  locks  were  as  white  as  the  snow 

Of  bis  eightieth  winter,  felt  the  fire 
In  his  kindling  boiom  glow. 

ITpbonnds  the  Graeme ;  but  the  feeble  frame 

Matters  the  iron  will. 
«  By  the  sword  of  my  fathers,*'  cried  the  knight, 

<*  Tbe  hawk's  on  the  dunghill  still. 

**  When  the  hot  blood  is  shed  and  the  dagger' is  red 

With  the  life  of  his  hated  foe, 
In  the  rosh  of  the  onset,  shall  Donald  no  more 

Deal  death  with  his  terrible  blow? 

**  No  more  shall  his  bugle  make  Cheviots'  erne 

Rnsh  down  with  exulting  scream  ? 
Or  his  foraying  shout  and  gathering  cry 

Be  heard  on  the  Solway  stream  ? 

«•.  LXXXm.— -VOL.  vix. 


^'  I  would  the  grey-haired  hag  were  here : 

I  mind  me  of  the  time 
When  she  cleared  my  eye  to  behold  the  sky 

Of  a  far  and  foreign  cUme. 

''  I  was  then  but  a  boy,  yet  I  mind  the  joy 

Her  dark  revealings  gave ; 
fiut  the  witch  was  old,  and  her  touch  was  cold. 

And  her  breath  was  of  the  grave." 

A  skinny  form  is  by  the  couch, 

It  lifts  a  skinny  hand ; 
From  tbe  grey  cold  eye  more  shrunk  the  knight 

Than  from  stoutest  warrior's  brand. 

«  I  thought  thou'dst  been  among  the  dead, 

Old  hag,  full  fifty  years." 
«  Ha  1  ha !  brave  knight,  but  the  sod  lies  light 

When  the  witch  a  summons  hears." 

**  Hast  ought  of  the  salve,  thou  gruesome  hag, 

That  gladdened  my  sight  of  yore  ?" 
^  Would  the  dotard  behold,  when  his  blood  runs  celd. 

His  youth's  bright  visions  o'er  ? 

'<  His  hours  are  but  few ;  shall  he  hope  to  renew 

The  glory  of  youth's  career  ? 
One  foot  in  the  grave,  shall  the  other  climb 

The  steeps  of  the  starry  sphere  ?** 
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**  Beehrew  thy  tongue,  thoa  eureed  witch ! 

I  would  see  if  the  deeds  and  the  fame 
Of  those  who  inherit  my  power  and  sword 

Be  those  of  Donald  Graeme.** 

*'  The  dotnrd  may  rue  what  he  darei  to  do 

TVhen  ruing  is  ull  in  vain  ; 
Wilt  thou  blast  thy  sight  with  prophetic  light, 

Nor  shrink  from  the  scorching  pain  ?** 

*<  I  will  not  curse  thee,  withered  hag, 

Thou  art  cursed  for  ever  and  aye; 
But  grant  my  wish,  and  Donald  Graeme 

Will  dare  what  mortal  may.** 

8be  touched  his  eye,  and  before  him  towers 

A  castle,  proud  and  strong, 
Bcleagured  by  three  hundred  Graemes 

Its  girdling  woods  among. 

He  knew  the  forayers,  bold  and  stout, 

Who  had  boune,  at  twilight  gref, 
To  the  bugle  horn,  from  his  own  high  tower, 

With  a  youth  for  their  leader  gay  : 

The  hope  of  his  house,  who  had  sworn  to  dip 

In  the  blood  of  his  father^s  foe, 
£re  the  moon  went  down,  the  bonny  white  plume 

That  danced  on  his  manly  brow. 

He  sees  the  boy  on  his  raven  steed ; 

He  marks  his  kindling  eye, 
And  the  toss  of  his  bonny  snow«white  plnme^ 

That  bodes  of  the  battle  nigh. 

With  lightning  speed  across  the  moat 

He  spies  the  drawbridge  flung ; 
While  the  shout  of  the  onward  rushing  foe 

From  the  echoing  heights  is  rung. 

With  onset  wild  and  battle  yell 

They  rush  to  the  red  embrace, 
With  the  deadly  haired  clansmen  feel 

To  the  foes  of  their  chieftain*s  race. 

'Mid  the  mingling  whirl  of  axe  and  sword 

The  gall  Ant  Graeme  careers 
Through  the  hottest  flitht,  with  a  joy  that  bonndt 

At  the  mhsic  of  clashing  spears. 

Bloodstained  he  marks,  with  eagle  glance. 

By  the  crest  of  a  chieftain's  rank, 
The  castle^s  lord — "  Now  strike,  my  boy. 

The  spur  in  thy  courser*s  flank." 

Scarce  Donald  had  spoke,  when  the  Graeme*s  bright 
sword 

On  his  foeman^s  helmet  rang  i 
And  the  castle  chief  one  moment  brief 

His  axe  in  the  moonlight  swung. 

Dread  was  the  strife,  till  the  tides  of  life 

Streamed  from  each  reeking  blade : 
The  vengeful  hate  of  centuries  asks 

No  clansman's  sword  for  aid. 

Sternly  and  mute  old  Donald  Graeme 

Watches  the  strife  of  steel ; 
Till  he  spies  the  castle*s  giant  knight 

On  his  sable  charger  reel. 

With  a  crash  he  falls  o*er  his  foaming  ttttd. 

And  above  him  bounds  the  Graeme  : 
"  Now  speed  one  blow,  my  gallant  boy. 

For  vengeance  and  for  fame.** 

But,  ere  the  blow  was  sped,  he  sees 

A  traitorous  dagger  gleam  ; 
And'  the  shelterless  side  of  the  youthful  Graeme 

Gave  vent  to  a  purple  stream. 

He  sees  them  roll  on  the  bloody  sward. 
And  struggle  with  shortening  breath ; 

Till  the  eyes  that  gleamed  with  vengeance  close 
At  the  icy  touch  of  death. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Vanish  afar  from  his  tortured  gaze 
The  combat,  the  dead,  and  the  dying; 

And  befbre  him  a  glowing  paradise 
In  the  smile  of  heerea  is  lylbg. 


Riv<ers,  in  calm  and  beauty,  rolled 
Through  a  calm  and  beauteous  land; 

Woods  far  sweeping  round  a  dome. 
Like  the  work  of  enchanter's  wand ; 

Corn-fields  stretching  wide  and  far 

In  autumn's  wealth  and  glow ; 
Untended  flocks  the  qniet  hills 

Whitening  with  fleecy  Snow. 

«  O,  fbr  a  plunder  !**  cries  the  knighl, 

As  his  eye  detects  the  scene, 
Varied  in  all  but  stream  and  hill. 

Where  the  ruthless  flght  had  been. 

But  where  the  lofty  Castle  Bawn, 

Turret  and  donjon  high, 
The  waving  plume,  the  burnished  steel, 

Spear^lash  and  battle-cry  ? 

Without  a  moat  or  battlement, 

Palace  and  cottage  staod 
Unguarded  all ;  as  though  no  Graeme 

Dwelt  near  the  foeman's  land. 

But,  issuing  from  the  lordly  hall, 

What  greets  his  wondering  eye  ? 
A  long  and  proud  processiou  sweeps 

To  a  turreted  mansion  nigh. 

Is  it  for  war  ?    Nor  plume,  nor  sword. 

Nor  martial  shout  are  there : 
A  funeral  march  f    No  death-bell  floats 

Sad  mnsic  on  the  air. 

For  penance  f    Gladsome  looks  abound. 

For  revelry  ?     No  shout 
Nor  loud  explosive  mirth  resounds 

From  the  gay  and  je%velled  route. 

To  the  stately  pile  more  slowly  wends 

The  pomp  its  radiant  way ; 
When  flashed  a  thought  on  the  sonl  of  the  kniglit— 

'Tls  the  pomp  of  a  bridal  day. 

Now,  by  a  rose-crowned  altar  stand, 

In  youth  and  beaoty*8  pride, 
'Mid  the  light  of  a  hundred  happy  eyes, 

A  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 

^'  By  the  deadliest  brand  of  Cumberland, 

The  brand  of  John  the  Grim  !'* 
Cried  the  knight,  as  he  gazed  on  the  bridegroom*]  fact, 

^'  That  youth  resembles  him. 

'<  And  the  maid— wo-worth  the  blasted  day 

That  sees  them  side  by  side ; 
A  Graeme  with  the  child  pf  his  father*s  foe^ 

A  bridegroom  and  a  bride  !*' 
..... 
The  words  were  his  last ;  his  eyes  are  dark ; 

The  witch  and  the  spell  have  fled ; 
And  the  earliest  beam  of  the  dawning  thooe 

On  the  warrior  cold  and  dead. 


G.P. 


II. 

ICH  OlEN.^ 


There  is  wailing  and  dishonour 

On  Cressy*s  fateful  plain ; 
And  brave  high  hearts  are  sleeping  thers 

Never  to  wake  again. 
The  fairest  flowers  of  chivalry 

Withered  and  stained  are  lying— 
Alas  !  for  the  tender  womans*  hearts 

Soon  to  break  o*er  dead  and  dyiog ! 

An  old  man  gazes  moumftilly. 

With  dark  and  sightless  eye, 
Which  vainly  strives,  thro'  perpetual  nigk^ 

An  only  son  to  espy. 

*  It  is  said  of  John  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  dnrins 
the  Battle  of  Crcssy,  that,  anxious  for  the  £i^  oChis  mo* 
and  resolving  not  to  disgrace  his  former  victories,  be  d«- 
sired  to  be  led  into  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  the  lensindff 
nmy  be  gathered  from  the  fbcegoioff  poem.  Vide  **  Bsne'i 
.  History  of  Edward  UI.** 
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Ob,  what  thooifli  be  wai  knighthood*!  pride; 

An  hdr  of  Bobeim*8  throne  ? 
A  father's  heart  doth  a  sweeter  tie 

In  deep  wild  aoguiih  owik 

'<  My  sen  I  my  brave !  my  beantiftil ! 

Is  there  dnit  on  thy  young  brow? 
Do  the  proad  steeds  of  the  conqueror's  host 

Trample  thy  banner  now  ? 
My  country,  for  whose  dear  loved  sake 

I  have  fought,  and  tolled,  and  bled  ; 
E*en  now  I  think  on  the  blazoned  words 

Which  have  waved  above  my  head. 

"  I  served  thee  in  my  youth's  glad  hour, 

When  thy  fair  face  gleamed  on  me  ; 
And  ru  serve  thee  now,  in  the  wintry  time 

Of  my  blind  misery. 
Haste,  haste,  my  faithful  lords,  and  guide 

My  dark  steps  to  the  fight. 
That  I  may  teach  our  haughty  foes 

My  sword's  uu'mioishM  might. ' 

'<  Sire,  to  the  death  we  thee  obey  1' 

And  rarefnily  and  lovingly 
They  tie  his  reins  to  their  own  good  steeds, 

Lest  they  divided  be. 
On,  on  they  lead  their  valiant  lord, 

'Till  they  glance  on  the  aspect  bright 
Of  England's  dearest  pride  and  hope^< 

The  star  of  that  dread  knight 

They  stood — the  blind  king  and  the  prince ; 

The  one  in  beauty's  prime ; 
The  <other,  wearied  and  worn  with  age, 

The  mockery  of  Time. 
But  the  young  fair  head  escapes  the  aim 

Of  that  benighted  eye. 
Only  the  untimely  fate  to  fall 

Of  blinder  destiny. 

Morning,  with  dewy  eyes, 

O'er  that  night's  dark  wo  is  beaming ; 
And  she  weeps  o'er  the  corpse  of  Bohemia's  king, 

With  its  last  life's-blood  streaming. 
Yes,  there  he  lay,  the  brave,  the  blind. 

And  near  him  the  faithful  twain, 
Still  linked  with  the  cord  of  love  and  death, 

Resolved  with  their  lord  to  remain. 

Sovereign,  that  noble  act 

Ne'er  shall  ftorgotten  be ; 
For  thy  victor  still  death.wt>rds  wears 

On  his  princely  panoply. 
**  I  «erv^"  still  glows  on  England's  crest^ 

'Mid  its  pomp  of  pride  and  power. 
Bidding  the  storied  eye  to  turn 

To  thy  UWb  last  glorious  hour. 

III. 

FRAGMENT  OP  A  HIGHLAND  STORY.* 
By  a  Lady, 
The  evening  sun  a  rich  light  flings 

O'er  ocean,  from  the  glittering  west, 
Gil^ng  the |ea.bird;s  heavy  wings,. 

As  she  skims  onwards  to  her  nest ; 
And  lending  to  the  mcka  of  Mull, 

And  to  the  towers  that  hang  above, 
The  glow  so  deepi  so  beautiful, 

That  gunny  hearts  and  poets  love ; 


♦  The  Frasment  was  suggested  by  the  following  inci- 
dent from  Tae  Invemest  Courier  •.'■^ 

•^MaoBuie,  a  chieftain  of  the  Western  Mes,  one  day, 
during  a  hunting  party,  placed  one  of  his  clan  at  a  strait 
paas,  to  prevent  tne  deer's  escaping  by  it.  Tho  High- 
lander, however,  inadvertently  suffered  the  animal  to 
make  his  way  through  it ;  which  so  enraged  the  chief  that 
Im  ordesed  the  d^ixiquent  to  be  severely  scourged  on  tho 
spot.  On  hearing  this,  the  indignant  and  revengeftil  Gael 
aeised  bis  ehieftain's  child  (his  heir)  who  happened  to  be 
near,  and,  with  the  infant  in  hia  arms,  threw  himself  from 
tbe  most  projeetingroek  into  a  part  of  the  sea  from  which 
it  waa  impoesiblt  to  reicae  them ;  and  both  w«re  lost. 


While  ronnd  the  brow  of  dark  Benmore, 

A  feathery  band  of  mist  is  wreathed. 
Hanging,  that  blaie  of  glory  o'er, 

Like  vapour  from  sweet  incense  breathed. 
The  sleepy  waves,  upon  the  strand. 

Are  culling  o'er  the  silver  shells ; 
While,  farther  from  the  peaceful  land. 

The  deepening  waters*  sudden  swells 
Tell  that  there  lingers  yet  a  trace 

Of  wrath  the  morning's  storm  had  given. 
Which  evening  cannot  wholly  chase. 

Though  all  else  slumber  under  heaven, 
Like  the  short  sobs  an  infant  heaves. 

When,  in  its  cherub  dreams,  at  night, 
'Neath  outward  calm,  the  spirit  grieves 

For  ills  that  dimmed  the  hours  of  light. 

Is  it  to  gaze  upon  the  glorious  sun 

That  one  sweet  maid  the  pebbly  beach  Is  pacing. 
Lightly  as  Scio'a  children,  when  they  run 

To  join  the  mazy  dance,  their  own  uhore  gracing  ? 
Is  it  to  listen  to  the  gurgling  water 

Murmuring  below  those  towers  its  lullaby  ? 
Is  it  for  this  that  now  their  lord's  fair  daughter 

Bends  down  her  graceful  head  so  heedfully  ? 
Is  it  the  softness  of  the  hour  that  flushes 

With  Eve's  own  rosy  hue  her  polished  brow  ? 
Is  it  Enthusiasm's  tear  that  rushes 

Into  the  eye  so  fixed,  so  speaking,  now  ? 

Ah,  no  !  far  dearer  sound  her  ear  is  seeking ; 

For,  see  !  a  light  skiff  turns  into  the  bay ; 
And  nothing  now  she  hears,  save  the  oar  breaking 

The  yielding  waves  to  speed  it  on  its  way ; 
And  nothing  marks  she  of  the  beauteous  light. 

Save  the  one  beam  that  on  the  white  sail  glances; 
And  nothing  feels  of  the  soft  winds  of  night, 

Save  the  one  breeze  which  that  bless'd  bark  advances. 
Yet  deem  ye  not  for  this  that  maid  was  cold 

To  Nature's  holy  calm,  to  Nature's  splendour. 
Oh  !  ne'er  did  form  of  Italy  unfold 

A  soul  more  passion-fraught,  a  heart  more  tender. 
Gifted  as  children  of  a  warmer  sun. 

Well  mightshe  boasttheir  mind,theirclassicbeauty, 
And  their  deep-whelming  love,  that  owned  but  one, 

One  feeling  o'er  itself— a  sense  of  duty; 
And,  oh,  all  other  treasure  far  above 

(Nor  liffe,  nor  fame,  scarce  Heav'n  itself  held  dearer) 
Was  prized  that  long-sought,  that  enduring  love, 

By  him  yon  little  boat  brings  near  and  nearer. 

And  is  she  not  his  own,  his  bride  ? 

Yes ;  that  same  morn  had  heard  her  falter 
Her  Jeep-felt  vows,  as,  side  by  side, 

They  knelt  before  the  holy  altar ; 
While  many  a  bright  form  seem'd  less  fair, 
Beside  that  meek  one  trembling  there ; 
And  many  a  warm  heart  hailed  the  tie 
That  gave  her  to  the  young  Macbuie ; 
His  clan's  first  hope  in  weal  or  wo, 
The  generous  friend,  the  dauntless  foe. 
Yet  had  she  shunned  the  gronpa  that  spread 
Fresh  roses  for  her  airy  tread ; 
Deeming  it  sweeter,  happier  far, 
Beneath  the  beam  of  evening  star, 
To  wander  to  her  future  home, 
O'er  the  Atme  wavet  that  often  bote 
Her  lord*s  impatient  skiff  before. 
And  he  had  promised  her  to  come 
At  the  still  hour  when  twilight  falls, 
To  waft  her  to  his  own  proud  halls. 
And  now  he  comes  I  O  bliss !  one  light  stroke  yet- 
One  little  start-^ne  hand  outstretched  in  greeting- 
One  bound— -her  paradise  is  gained  !— they  met ! 
Why  could  not  time  stand  still  at  that  bless'd  meeting! 
They  met  1    Oh,  what  a  tale  is  heard 
Of  rapture  in  that  magic  word  I 
The  past  forgotten ;  future  care 
Undreamt  of;  and  the  joys  that  are-^ 
The  future  ?    No ;  noi  all,— for  stiU 

That  rapture  hath  a  tonch  of  ill  s 
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Could  it  be  human  and  not  borrow, 

Like  other  joys,  a  shade  from  sorrow  ? 

That  shade,  in  pitying  mercy  given 

To  make  us  long  for  joys  of  Hearen ! 

Even  that,  divinest  in  its  birth, 

Still  wears  below,  such  badge  of  earth  ; 

For  souls  that  long  have  yearned  to  cast 

Their  offerings  at  an  earthly  shrine 

Find,  when  the  moment  comes  at  last, 

When  heart  with  beating  heart  may  join, 

Even  then  must  grief  its  portion  bear ; 

And  when  the  tears  of  bliss  are  starting. 

One  bitter  drop  still  mingles  there ; 

The  thought — How  soon  may  come  the  parting! 

•  •  •  . 

'Twas  some  sad  chastening  thought  like  this, 

Some  unacknowledged  fear  of  fate. 
That  marred  Macbuie*s  triumphant  bliss, 

As  he  bent  o*er  his  tender  mate. 
"  Leda,*^  he  said  ;  "  dear  Leda,  see, 
How  sweetly  nature  sinks  to  rest ; 
All  seems  to  woo,  to  smile  on  thee. 

The  languid  breeze  that  just  has  prest 
Thy  silky  cheek,  now  floats  along. 

Laden  with  love^  and,  wafting  near 
The  plaintive  merle's  delicious  song, 

In  harmony  embathes  thine  ear. 
Canst  thou  recall  the  time  when  first 

I  breathed  upon  this  unknown  shore ; 
Tha  time  when  sudden  storms  had  burst 
On  my  lone  bark  and  powerless  oar  ? 
Oh  !  how  I*ve  blessed  the  friendly  wave 

That  washed  me  fainting  on  the  strand. 
And  saved  me  from  a  watery  grave 

To  wake  again  on  fairy  land ; 
And  find  thee  bending  o*er  my  form, 

And  see  thy  gentle,  auTious  eye^ 
Timid,  yet  heeding  not  the  storm, 
But  fixed  on  mine  inquiringly  ; 
And  then  to  feel  thy  trembling  finger 

Searching  if  yet  there  might  be  breath 
On  my  cold  lip,  half  shrinking  linger. 

To  rouse  me  from  that  shortlived  death ; 
For  sure  a  death  it  was  that  led 
To  such  an  after-life  Elysian. 
Not  eren  when  Eden's  bowers  lay  spread 

First  before  Eve's  bewildered  vision, 
Nor  when,  oppressed  by  fear  and  awe, 

She  turned  the  dazzling  scene  to  leave, 
And  in  the  sparkling  fountain  saw. 
More  startled  still,  another  Eve ; 
Not  even  to  her  seemed  life  more  bright, 

Nor  did  that  faultless  image  shine, 
From  its  pure  mirror,  in  her  sight. 

More  gloriously  than  thou  in  mine. 
How  oft  yon  bark  has  borne  me  hither 

Since  then,  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  we  have  sat  and  gazed  together, 
Deeming  this  world  a  world  of  bliss. 
The  memory  of  those  precious  hours. 

Though  the  worst  come,  will  bear  me  through ; 
Ah  1  they  who  gather  summer's  flowers. 
Must  look  on  winter's  bareness  too.^* 
"  There  is  no  worst  while  thus  thou  art," 

The  maiden  murmured,  timidly ; 
«  With  thee,  no  winter  of  the  heart 
Can  ever  cast  its  blight  on  ma" 

One  look  of  thanks  that  young  chief  thnw 
On  his  sweet  bride,  then  gently  drew 
His  own,  his  loved  one,  to  the  boat, 

That  seemed  to  dance  ezultingly, 
As  if  in  eagerness  to  float, 

With  its  rich  freight,  once  more  to  sea. 
On,  on,  through  the  deep  blue  waves  they  glid^ 

Her  lover  whispering  words  that  bless ; 
Whilst  Leda  listens  at  his  side. 

Mute,  through  excess  of  happiness^ 
Mute  I  yet  fond  maid  !  how  oft,  alone, 

Thou'st  yearned  tt  poor  thy  flood  of  thoogh( 


Into  some  spirit  like  thine  own  s 

One  whom  affection  might  have  tangbt 
To  read  thy  youthful  dreams  aright. 

And  lightly  lead  thy  buoyant  mind 
In  its  own  pure  and  upward  flight, 

Till,  by  companionship  refin^ 
At  length  Uwould  reach  its  guide,  and  be 
Joined  with  it  through  Eternity  ! 
And  now  that  guide  is  found,  thy  last 
Long  day  of  loneliness  is  past; 
And  thou  must  leave  the  peaceful  creek, 
Where  every  weedy  rock  must  speak 
Of  some  remembrance  dear  to  thee^ 
Rome  page  in  thy  heart's  history  I 
There,  wistfully,  thy  anxious  gaze 

Has  sought  afar  the  welUknown  skiff, 
As  mariner  would  seek  the  rays 

From  midnight  watch-tower  on  the  cliff; 
When,  did  a  gull  but  lightly  lave 
Its  pinion  in  the  purple  ware ; 
Or  did  some  peak  its  shadow  throw 
On  the  smooth  crystal  stretched  below. 
Then  would'st  thou  start,  and  breathlessly 
Murmur,  half  loud,  «  Now,  now,  *cis  he.'*   . 
Then  how  thy  fearful  feet  would  seek 
(Though  unseen  blushes  dyed  thy  che^) 
Each  path  he  trod,  each  happy  stone 
His  lingering  step  had  rested  on. 
Where  thou  would'st  ponder  o*er  each  token ; 

Nothings,  of  which  Lore  forms  his  spell; 
All  that  was  looked,  all  that  was  spoken. 

And  all  that  thou  had'st  meant  to  telL 
'Tis  ever  thus ;  dreams  of  the  past 

Rush  o'er  the  heart  in  absence  aching, 
And  save  It,  by  the  band  they  cast 

Round  its  deep,  throbbing  wounds^  fiom  hmkiof. 
And  thus,  thus,  memory  wandereth 

In  that  last,  longest  absence^eath 

To  every  cherished  look  and  tone^ 
And  word  of  the  departed  one; 
Trifles,  in  passing  held  as  nought. 
Beyond  all  price  in  after  thought ; 
The  thought  that  loves  to  linger  o'er 
Virtues  nnfelt,  till  seen  no  more. 

But  'tis  no  sad  remembrance  now 

That  shadows  Leda's  pensive  brow. 

No  sorrow  dims  her  lustrous  eye 

As  she  gazn  on  the  starlit  sky. 

Wondering  if  Heaven  a  joy  possessed 

More  deep  than  that  which  filled  her  braast; 

Calm  as  the  waves  she's  gliding  thnragh ; 

And  seemingly  as  endless  too^ 

And  clear  as  that  same  crystal  sea. 

Her  glance  into  futurity. 

Will  a  time  e'er  come  when  her  eyc^  less  bright, 

Shall  melt  as  she  thinks  of  that  peaceful  night; 

When  a  faded  cheek  shall  sparkle  still ; 

And  a  heart  less  buoyant,  yet  full,  shall  thrill ; 

As  it  dwells  mid  scenes  of  mortal  strife^ 

On  that  heavenliest  spot  in  a  heavenly  life? 


Past  IL 

Fleet  years  hath  Leda  glided  thnragh, 
Years  that  have  blessed  and  changed  her  too ; 
Yet  hath  she  changed  as  does  the  bec^ 
From  sweet  to  sweet  incessantly. 
To  her  they  had  been  halcyon  days,* 

Ushering  a  solstice  of  delight, 
When  bliss  shed  stationary  rays ; 

At  least  so  seemed  they  in  her  sight ; 


Halcyon  days  was  a  name  given  in  antiquity  to  seteB 
days  before,  and  seven  after,  the  winter  solstice;  beeasss 
the  halovon,  or  king-fisher,  being  deceived  by  the  cafaa- 
ness  of  the  weather,  laid  its  eggs  at  that  time  in  nciti 
built  on  rocks  dose  by  the  brink  of  tho  aea.  Heoee  tfao 
term  ia  often  applied  to  timea  of  tranqoiUifty. 
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And,  Hk«  the  peace-dMiriog  bird 

That,  in  those  still  days,  nettles  high 
Mid  rocki  when  not  a  sound  is  heard 

More  mde  than  its  own  timid  erf, 
She,  too,  had  garnered  np  her  store 

Of  tenderness  in  that  chill  clime, 
Nor  dreamed  that  clouds  might  darken  o*er 

Tlie  sunshine  of  that  tranquil  time. 
Alas  !  as  the  bright  sun  but  seems 

To  pause  in  his  sublime  career, 
When,  from  their  winter  point,  his  beams 

Pall  fainter  on  the  waning  year ; 
So  seemed  to  linger  Leda's  joy : 

Delusiye  respite  I  soon  to  close 
In  storms,  thick  gathering  to  destroy 

The  rapture  of  that  short  repose. 

How  playfully  the  morning  breeze 
Lifts  the  light  foliage  from  the  trees ; 
Startling  from  off  their  glossy  bed, 
The  pearly  dew  drops  night  had  shed ; 
And  stealing,  from  each  freshened  epray. 
Odours  to  scatter  far  away, 
0*er  heathery  heaths  and  hills  that  smile 
£*en  in  that  rugged  northern  isle. 
To-day  Macbuie,  with  gallant  train. 

To  the  inspiring  ehace  goe§  forth ; 
Not  the  dull  sport  of  southern  plain. 

But  the  stout  deer-hunt  of  the  north  ; 
lYhere  steedless  clansman  seeks  his  prey, 

0>r  broomy  height  and  treacherous  hollow, 
And  flying  fear  scarce  wins  a  way 

Hit  ardour  hesitates  to  follow. 

Now  does  the  newly  wakened  glen 
Ring  with  the  hum  of  mustering  men ; 
While  whispering  echoes  reach  the  ear 
Of  the  far  distant  mountaineer. 
What  sees  he  from  his  dizzy  height  ? 
Gay  tartans  glimmering  in  the  light, 
And  plumed  caps,  full  seldom  s«en, 
Winding  along  the  deep  ravine. 
And  foremost  now  the  cast-off  hound 
Rushes  with  wild  eztatic  bound. 
Whilst  through  the  yalley  joyously 
Reverberates  his  mellow  cry. 
Now  from  the  thicket  bursts  the  stag : 
Now,  now  he  gains  the  nearest  crag : 
Now  proudly  snuffs  the  balmy  air, 

With  upraised  head  and  chest  that  swells, 
And  eyes  that  in  defiance  glare, 

Dark,  brilliant,  as  the  young  gazelle^s. 
A  moment  now  he  checks  his  flight : 

A  moment  turns  to  face  his  foe : 
A  moment  forwards  bends  his  sight. 

Then  plunges  in  the  brake  below. 

A  sturdy  Gael  his  post  hath  ta*en. 
Where  the  glen  opens  to  the  main ; 
Charged  by  his  chief  to  turn  the  deer, 
If  the  strait  pass  it  seek  to  clear. 
And  well  he  knows  the  risk  incurred 
By  him  who  slights  that  chieftain*s  word. 

Keenly  the  wary  sentinel 

Notes  every  movement  in  the  dell. 

And  listens  to  each  breath  that  stirs 

The  yellow  blossoms  of  the  furze ; 

Nor  listens  long  in  vain ;  his  ear 

Now  catches  a  light  footfoll  near ; 

And  now,  another  moment  brings 

The  panting  creature  full  before  him. 

Loudly  he  calls,  and  forward  springs; 

Hia  brawny  arm  on  high  he  flings. 

What  stays  him  now  ?  what  spell  is  o*er  him  ? 

Just  at  that  watchful  instant,  came. 
With  startling  nearness,  that  sweet  sound, 
That  tone,  for  which  no  fitting  name 
In  miiaic*i  lexicon  ia  found ; 


The  utterance,  given  by  a  child. 

In  one  long,  thrilling  burst  of  bliss, 

To  admiration,  wonder  wild, 

And  tenderness.     He  heard  all  this ; 

And,  as  he  heard,  one  hasty  look 

On  the  green  bank  above  him  cast ; 

*Twas  but  an  instant^s  glance  he  took, 

Yet  it  sufficed ;  the  deer  had  passed ; 

Had  bounded  up  the  steep  ascent 

On  which  dark  Kenneth*s  eye  was  bent ; 

And  now  that  wondering  gaze  was  met 

By  such  a  group  of  living  grace 
As  none  may  look  on  and  forget ; 

As  none,  except  in  dreams,  may  trace. 

There,  on  a  mound  of  velvet  green. 

Damasked  with  wildflowers,  Leda  stood 

In  full  relief,  and  simply  seen. 

Gemmed  with  each  grace  of  womanhood* 

And,  in  her  ivory  arms,  she  pressed 

Her  first-bom  ;  her  fair,  rosy  boy. 

Half  struggling,  in  his  boisterous  joy. 

To  'scape  from  his  sweet  place  of  rest ; 

His  hands  close  clasped,  as  though  they'd  stay 

The  very  winds  of  heaven,  to  play  ; 

His  tiny  feet  upspringing ;  and  his  lips, 

(Parted,  and  dyed  with  the  pure  carmine  hue 
That  the  first  eastern  cloud  of  morning  tips  ;) 

Those  lips  sent  forth  the  silver  sound  that  drew 
Poor  Kenneth  from  his  duty ;  then  his  eye. 
Liquid  and  full,  beamed  forth  in  ecstasy 
On  the  proud  animal  that,  spell-bound,  stood, 
As  loath  to  leave  so  winning  neighbourhood. 
And  how  looked  she,  that  happy  mother  ? 
Oh  !  if  from  loving  eye  one  gleam 
Be  lovelier,  purer  than  another, 
*Tis  such  a  holy,  heavenly  beam 
As  shone  in  Leda's,  when  she  smiled 
In  fondness  on  her  beauteous  child  ! 
Well  might  the  fugitive  awhile 
Forget  his  flight  for  that  soft  smile. 
Awhile  he  paused,  from  terror  freed, 
Then  suddenly  resumed  his  speed, 
And  o'er  steep  precipices  flew. 
Where  man  had  trembled  to  pursue. 


Macbuie  was  generous ;  but  his  mind 
First  felt  its  master-passion  thwarted, 

And  boundless  was  his  ire  to  find 

The  pastime  marred,  the  game  departed 

Strange,  that  where  weightier  cause  had  faile 

To  rouse  the  spirit  it  assailed ; 

Strange,  that  so  light  an  ill  should  press 

With  so  deep  load  of  bitterness ; 

Yet,  true  as  strange,  the  maddened  ocean. 

By  towering  tempests  set  in  motion, 

Its  waves  in  mighty  billows  lost, 

In  liquid  masses  beats  the  coast ; 

And  then  sweeps  back,  unbroken,  o'er 

The  puny  rocks  that  gird  the  shore ; 

But,  when  a  slighter  gale  disturbs 

The  sea,  no  'whelming  current  curbs. 

O'er  every  stone  that  checks  its  way 

It  frets  iuelf  to  angry  spray. 

Loud  spake  the  wrathful  chieftain  then ; 

While  the  rocks,  startled,  rang  again ; 

''  Base  churl !  what  guerdon  merits  one 

Who  holds  his  watch  as  thou  hast  done  ? 

Bind  fast  the  recreant  slave,  and  see 

That  promptest,  deadliest  scourging  bn 

His  fault's  well  meted  penalty." 

His  clansmen  heard  ;  but  motionless 

All  listened  to  the  stern  decree 

From  lips  so  loved,  so  wont  to  bless 

Their  hearts  with  words  of  courtesy. 

Ah,  little  thought  that  hasty  chief. 

His  bftbe's  sweet  Toice  had  wrought  this  grief; 
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Ah,  HtUe  thought ;  for  who  that  felt 

What  witchery  a  known  eound  may  bringy 
So  dire  a  punishment  had  dealt, 

Where  the  lole  crime  was  listening  ? 
And  who  is  there  that  ne*er  hath  known 
The  influence  of  a  iong-loved  tone? 
A  note  or  two,  perchance,  that  tell 
What  words  had  never  told  so  well ; 

Of  moments  fled,  and  feelings  cberishedj 
When  the  fresh  hopes  of  life  arc  gone, 

As  iyy,  when  all  else  has  perished, 
To  ruin  clings,  and  lives  alone. 

What  saith  the  culprit  to  his  doom  ? 

He  spake  not ;  words  could  ne*er  become 

The  outlet  to  the  hate  that  stole 

In  fiery  torrents  oVr  his  soul. 

He  spake  not ;  but  a  withering  look 

Told  with  what  rage  his  heart  was  swelling ; 
The  heart  that  never  scorn  might  brook  ; 

The  heart,  till  no\v,  devotion*s  dwelling. 
He  spake  not ;  but  as  lava  gushes 

From  its  hot  crater,  down  the  vale, 
Aa  the  wild  mountain  torrent  rushes 

OVr  the  slight  blossoms  of  the  dale; 
As  reckless  passion  headlong  hurries 
0>r  every  gentle  thought  it  buries; 
So  rushed  he,  where  in  childhood^s  charms, 
Cradled  in  love,  that  infant  lay  ; 
And,  from  its  mother*s  tender  arms, 
He  tore  the  innocent  away  : 
Then,  ere  the  gazing  groups  could  stay 
His  deadly  flight,  with  one  bold  bound 
He  left  that  spot  of  fairy  ground  ; 
And,  with  his  precious  burden,  reached 
The  rock  beyond,  that,  darkening,  stretched 
Far,  singly,  o*er  the  circling  flood. 
There,  with  extended  arms,  he  stood, 
And  held  forth,  o*er  the  eddying  sea. 
The  unconscious  babe,  with  little  hands 
Stretched  towards  its  mother,  as  she  stands 
Gazing  in  speechless  agony. 
Ah  !  who  shall  tell  what  anguish  thrilled 
Her  beating  bofom  as  she  gazed  ! 
All  sound  suppressed,  her  breathing  stilled, 
Her  head  in  supplication  raised. 
Instinctively  she  followed  where 
Her  treasure  had  been  borne,  and  there, 
Fainting  and  tremblingly  she  knelt, 
As  marble,  mute  and  motionless, 
To  him  whose  breast,  remorseless,  felt 
No  pity  for  her  keen  distress. 
He  marked  her  not ;  but  towards  his  sire 
Held  the  bright  boy  i  his  dark  face  lighted 
By  a  fierce  smile  of  triumph,  dire 
As  lightning*s  gleam  o*er  waste  benighted. 
Then,  pressing  to  his  guilty  breast 
The  guiltless  one,  ne*er  more  to  sever, 
On  to  the  utmost  verge  he  pressed. 
Made  one  dread  plunge,  and  sank  for  ever ! 

'Twas  done  !— a  wild,  a  heartwrung  scream 

From  rock  to  echoing  rock  was  thrown ; 

Long,  long  full  many  a  troubled  dream 

W^as  haunted  by  that  piercing  tone ; 

Then,  madly  springing  from  above, 

A  light  form  fell  into  the  wave. 

As  though  even  then  it  sought  to  save : 

Last  effort  of  a  mother's  love ! 

One  moment,  flickeringly,  it  shone 

0*er  the  deep  blue,  like  seamew's  feather; 

Another  came,  that  speck  was  gone  : 

Mother  and  babe  had  sank  together  ! 

And  clearly,  calmly,  as  before. 

The  water  rippled  to  the  shore  ; 

Laving  the  banks  as  laughingly 

As  though  the  west  wind's  fluttering  sigh 

Alone  had  ventured  to  divide 

The  Burface  of  the  glassy  tid<.'. 


So  onwards  roll  the  wsves  of  tias. 
Ceaseless,  in  every  changing  clime. 
Though  one  should  haply  sweep  away 
All  that  we  ever  wished  to  stay, 
What  recks  the  world  ?— when  that  is  gone, 
Another  heedlessly  comes  on  ; 
Chased  like  the  last,  and  doomed  to  be 
Unnoted  in  Eternity. 

IV. 

THE  FRAT  OF  GLCKGARRY. 

A  Tale  of  the  Fifteenth  Centurg, 

The  scenery  of  our  mountain  land ; 

Her  straths,  and  glens,  and  dells  romantic ; 
Her  streamlets,  roshing  to  the  strand 

To  charge  the  foaming  proud  Atlantic ; 
Her  sunny  vales  and  verdant  swanl ; 

Her  golden  broom  and  silver  daisies ; 
Have  been  the  themes  of  many  a  bard, 

And  minstrel  harps  have  rung  their  praises. 

And  Genius,  Valour,  Wisdom,  Worth, 

Whole  winter  nights  have  sat  and  listened 
The  tones  gave  patriot  feelings  birth, 

And  Beanty*s  eyes  with  pleasure  glistened. 
But  ne*er  a  glen,  however  fiitr, 

Among  the  hesthy  hills  of  Albyn, 
In  fertile  beauty  might  compare 

With  Lochievale  in  fair  Breadalbane. 

And  there,  amidst  the  yellow  broom. 

And  laverocks  clear  their  sky-notes  swelliDf, 
And  wild  flowers  wafting  rich  perfnme. 

Arose  fair  Ellen's  rural  dwelling  i 
A  stream  meandered  to  the  sea. 

The  bees  flew  by,  with  honey  laden, 
The  lambs  disported  on  the  l^ ; 

It  was,  in  sooth,  a  second  Eden! 

Her  father  fell !     His  sovereign's  call 

From  kindred,  home,  and  hearth  unbound  him; 
He  died  'neath  Norham's  leagnred  wall, 

With  Scotland's  banner  wrapped  around  him. 
Her  mother  heard  the  tale  of  wo. 

Wept,  droop'd,  and  pined  in  speechless  sorrow, 
Like  beauteous  fawn,  or  mountain  doe 

Pierced  by  the  ruthless  hunter's  arrow. 

Beneath  her  hoary  grandsire's  eye. 

The  beauteous  orphan  blossomed  gaily, 
Pure  as  the  streamlet  gurgling  by, 

Sweet  as  the  lily  of  the  valley ! 
He  stored  her  ductile  mind  with  lore. 

On  many  a  theme,  divine  and  human ; 
Paternal  love  could  do  no  more 

To  form  an  intellectual  woman. 

She  touched  the  harp  with  witching  skill, 

The  listeners  sat  with  breath  suspended; 
Youths  drank  delicious  draughts,  at  will, 

Of  love,  and  joy,  and  mostc,  blended ! 
Her  fertile  mind  was  richly  fraught 

With  legends,  learned  from  gray  tradition: 
What  bards  had  sung,  or  sages  taught, 

Seemed  all  her  own  by  intuition. 

Her  radiant  eyes,  of  heavenly  bine. 

Produced  love's  own  intoxication  i 
Her  form  was  such  as  Raphael  drew 

In  happy  hours  of  inspiration. 
And  Modesty,  that  grace  severe. 

The  milder  graces  lent  assistance, 
And  taught  the  youths,  who  drew  too  near, 

To  worship  at  an  humbler  distanes^ 

But,  nathless,  youths  in  belted  plaid, 

And  fiery  chiefs,  of  hostile  races, 
Forsook  the  chase  and  Lowland  raid, 

To  woo  this  minion  of  the  grum» 
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Thty  CAoae  from  mon^gny  towen  ind  ptali, 
In  eagle  plamea  and  tartans  flaanting  \ 

With  armed  retaineri  at  their  heels, 
Who  for  eaeh  other*«  blood  were  panting  ! 

The  regal  power  was  all  too  weak 

To  awe  those  chiefs  or  cnrb  oppression ; 
The  foxes,  on  the  monntain  bloak, 

Might  sooner  brook  subordinntion.  • 

Each  kept  a  wild  ferocious  host 

Of  brawny  clansmen,  ^Im  and  sable  ; 
And  be  who  robbrd  and  plundered  most, 

Sat  highest  at  the  festal  table. 

Beyond  the  rest,  two  cliiefs,  of  name, 

Stood  candidates  for  Ellen*s  favour ; 
The  one,  as  yet,  unknown  to  fame, 

The  other  was  a  veteran  reiver. 
Their  hollow  truce  was  quickly  broke ; 

Their  kinsmen  mustered,  armed,  and  numbered  ; 
Hereditary  vengeance  wolce. 

Which  had  for  ages  scarcely  slumbered. 

Macdoogal,  from  the  glens  of  Lorn, 

Declaied  himself  the  maid*s  adorer; 
And  had,  upon  the  Gospel,  sworn 

To  win  her  or  to  perish  for  her  ! 
And  IUasy*s  youthful  chief,  Mscleod, 

Macdongars  unrelenting  foeman, 
Had  sworn,  upon  the  holy  rood, 

To  yield  his  plighted  bride  to  no  man. 

Fair  KUen  lored  the  Island  lord 

With  youth's  enthusiastic  fever; 
And  had,  in  secret,  pledged  her  word 

To  lovs  but  him,  and  that  for  ever. 
She  reft  a  ringlet  of  her  hair. 

And  gave  her  lover,  simply  braided  ; 
And,  with  a  silver  crosslet  rare. 

The  fond  enraptured  youth  repaid  it. 

The  ehieftains  and  their  fuUuwers  fell, 

Intent  on  blood  and  mutual  slaughter, 
Met  in  Glengarry^s  rugged  dell. 

And  poured  their  life-blood  forth  like  water  ! 
*TwaB  hand  to  hand,  and  brand  to  brand, 

Twas  stab,  and  thrust,  and  feint,  and  parry ; 
*Twas  shout  and  groan,  and  yell  and  moan ; 

Bed  ran  thy  streamlet  down,  Glengarry ! 


Bnt  still  the  Slogan's  deadly  sound 

Rung  through  that  dark  and  narrow  valley ; 
Three  hundred  warriors  bit  the  ground. 

But  ay  the  grim  survivors  rally  ! 
Pell-mell  they  fought  till  day  was  gone, 

With  furious  shrieks  and  wild  commotion ; 
The  sun  seeoied  weary  looking  on. 

So  sunk  beneath  tlie  western  ocean ! 

Macdongal  sought  his  mortal  foe. 

Where  axe  and  glaive  were  brightest  glancing; 
Where  eagle  plumis,  now  high,  now  low. 

Seemed  o*er  the  field  of  carnage  dancing ; 
His  battle  axe,  besmeared  with  blood. 

He  poised,  then,  with  his  foeman  grappling, 
He  clove  the  youthful  chief,  Macleod, 

As  sturdy  woodman  cleaves  a  sapling  ! 

Then  Raasy's  men  screamed  wild,  *'  Halloo  !** 

When  they  beheld  his  life-blood  streaming; 
Ten.  swordsmen  pierced  Macdongal  through, 

Which  sent  him  to  his  place  blaspheming  ! 
And  night  closed  in  above,  around, 

And  shrouded  wild  Glengarry's  barriers ; 
Some  thirty  stragglers  left  the  ground. 

The  remnant  of  four  hundred  warriors! 

The  laverock  pipes  o'er  Lochievale ; 

The  blackbird's  dulcet  notes  are  ringing ; 
The  flowers  their  sweet  perfumes  exhale ; 

The  stream  runs  to  the  ocean,  singing : 
But  where  has  peerless  Ellen  flown. 

Of  that  fair  glen  the  pride  and  wonder  ? 
She  sleeps  beneath  an  altar  stone. 

With  other  saints  and  martyrs  round  her. 

They  found  her  sti etched  within  the  bower. 

Where  first  her  virgin  faith  was  plighted; 
A  beauteous  but  up-rooted  flower. 

By  bitter  blasts  untimely  blighted. 
A  SiLYER  Cross  lay  on  her  breast. 

Her  pallid  fingers  twined  around  it. 
She's  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Beyond  the  stars,  in  bliss  unbounded. 

David  Vibscb. 
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^^  A  WHOLE  volume  upon  the  art  of  stitchery, 
which  yet  gives  no  directions  fur  its  practice/' 
ezclaimt  eome  oynioal  critic ;  ''  what  can  mortal 
woman  have  found  to  say  about  it  ?"    Yet  needle- 
work has  probably  been  the  main  business  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother  ;  his  aunts,  sisters^ 
female  cousins^  and  acquaintances ;  and  also  been 
the  proper  vocation  of  the  one-half  of  the  species, 
from  Bre  with  her  needle  of  thorn  spikes^  down 
to  the  excellent  Queen  Adelaide,  with  her  "  su- 
perline  drill-eyed  needles,"  "  warranted  not  to 
cut  in  the   eye."     Independently  of  stitchery 
beings  perhaps,  far  too  much  the  sole  occupa- 
•tion  of  women,  needlework  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  an  art  which  has  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  comfort  and  grnce  of  life,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sex,  whose  amusements  and 
pleasures  have  ever  been  strictly  circumscribed 
by  their  position  in  the  social  scale,  and  the  lordly 
will  of  their  masters.    And  without  the  needle^ 

•  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Wilton.     1  vol. 


the  loom  itself — also^  originally,  a  female  ma^* 
chine-— were  an  imperfect  implement.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  look  to  the  comfort  or  the  elegances 
of  life ;  to  the  cottage  matron, 

"  With  her  needle  and  her  shears. 

Making  the  auld  claes  look  a^naist  like  new  ;** 

or  to  the  royal  lady,  gracefully  bending  over 
her  embroidery  frame,  we  must  respect  the 
little  implement,  which  to  women  holds  the 
place  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  the  lancet,  the  gun, 
the  oar,  the  fishing-rod,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
and  many  more  ingenious  implements  of  amuse'* 
ment  or  industry  than  we  need  here  put  on  re. 
cord. 

The  Art  of  Needlework,  like  almost  every 
other,  was  twin-born  with  Necessity ;  though,  in 
the  swelling  language  of  the  eloquent  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume,  *'  the  Genius  of  Needlework/* 
it  is  said,  ''quickly  left  thia  stern  and  unattrac- 
tive companion  and  followed  many  leaders  in 
her  wide  and  varied  range.     She  became  the 
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handmaiden  of  Fancy  ;  she  adorned  the  train  of 
Magnificence ;  she  waited  npon  Pomp ;  she  de- 
corated Religion ;  she  obeyed  Charity ;  she 
served  Utility ;  she  aided  Pleasure ;  she  pranked 
out  Fun ;  and  she  mingled  with  all  and  every 
circumstance  of  life." 

Before  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  a 
work  which  we  consider  a  graceful  and  accept- 
able contribution  to  refined  and  refining  litera- 
ture,  and  an  agreeable  accessory  to  every  work- 
table,  we  may  state,  generally,  that  it  is  just 
such  an  affair  of  **  shreds  and  patches,"  snips 
of  gorgeous  golden  and  silken  tissues,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  all  manner  of  gay  or  rich  fabrics,  as 
Lady  Morgan  or  Miss  Lawrance  might  have 
thrown  into  a  ^'  piece  basket,"  while  engaged — 
the  former  with  her  splendid  and  hitherto  ill-ap- 
preciated work,  ^'  Woman  and  her  Master,"  and 
the  latter  while  composing  her  **  Memoirs  of 
the  English  Queens."  That  Lady  Morgan 
has  any  connexion  with  the  work  edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Wilton,  or  in  arranging  the  mate- 
rials collected,  is,  however,  pure  and,  we  rather 
think,  erroneous  conjecture;  though  we  con- 
sider it  not  unworthy  of  her  facile  and  bril- 
liant  pen. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  on  Early 
needlework,  (commencing  with  Eve's  tailoring 
of  banian  leaves ;)  the  needlework  of  the  Taber- 
nacle or  of  the  Hebrew  women ;  of  the  Egyp. 
tians,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  the  Dark  Ages'; 
Tapestry ;  the  Court  needlework  of  the  days  of 
*<  Good  Queen  Bess"  and  other  royal  ladies ; 
and  embroidery  and  modern  needlework ;  which, 
with  the  sister  art  of  knitting,  has,  we  believe, 
lately  been  revived  by  the  example  of  the  Queen- 
Dowager,  to  whom  this  work,  on  her  favourite 
art,  is  appropriately  inscribed. 

The  needlework  of  the  Hebrew  women ;  the 
**  coat  ef  many  colours"  worn  by  Joseph,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren ;  the  *'  Httle 
coat"  formed  by  Hannah,  when  she  took  up  to 
the  Temple  the  dedicated  son  of  her  prayers, 
and  renewed  as  often  as  the  fond  mother  made  her 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  bene- 
volent industry  of  Dorcas, — serve  as  so  many 
themes  for  graceful  and  tender  womanly  disqui- 
sition. 

Needlework,  among  the  Jews  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations,  was  a  thing  of  price.  That  gar- 
ment, upon  which  the  labour  of  years  had  been 
bestowed,  acquired  fixed  value  among  the  personal 
property  of  the  wealthy.  Our  author  feasibly 
conjectures  that, 

Moit  probably,  ai  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  rich 
and  Talnabla  raiment  of  needlework  wai  acoonnted  ai 
part  of  the  bcneLfids  property  of  a  wealthy  man.  When 
the  patriarch's  steward  sought  Rebekah  for  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  he  "  brought  forth  jewels  of  siWer,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raimenij^  This  <<  raiment**  consisted,  in  all 
Ukelihood,  of  garments  embroidered  with  gold,  the  handi- 
work, it  may  be,  of  the  female  slaTes  of  the  patriarch ; 
such  garments  being  In  very  great  esteem  from  the  ear- 
lient  ages,  and  being  then,  as  now,  a  component  portion 
of  those  presents  or  offerings  without  which  one  person- 
age  hardly  thought  of  approaching  another. 

Fashion  in  those  days  was  not  quite  the  chameleon- 
hued  creature  that  she  is  at  present;  nor  were  the  fabrics 


on  which  her  fancy  was  displayed  qniCa  so  light  aai  airy  $ 
their  gold  was  gold — not  silk  coTcred  with  gilded  silTer ; 
and  consequently  the  raiment  of  tboee  days^  iiwwrovght 
with  slips  of  gold  l>eaten  thin  and  cut  into  spangles  or 
strips,  and  sewed  on  in  Tarions  pattema,  sometimes  inter. 
mingled  with  precious  stones,  would  carry  its  own  iiu 
trinsic  Talue  with  it. 

This  **  raiment  descended  from  father  to  son,  aa  a 
chased  goblet  and  a  massy  wrought  um  does  now  ;  and 
was  naturally  and  necessarily  inTcntoried  as  a  portion  of 
the  property.  The  practice  of  making  prcaenis  of  gar- 
ments is  still  quite  usual  amongst  the  eastern  nations ; 
and  to  such  an  ezoesa  was  it  carried  with  regard  to  those 
who,  from  their  calling  or  any  other  circnmstanee^  were 
in  public  favour,  that,  so  late  as  the  ninth  century,  Bok- 
teri,  an  illustrioaa  poet  of  Cufish,  had  so  many  presents 
made  him,  that  at  his  death  he  was  found  possessed  of  a 
hundred  complete  suits  of  clothes,  two  hundred  ahitti^ 
and  five  hundred  turbans. 

Horace,  speaking  of  Lucullus,  (who  had  pillaged  Asia, 
and  first  introduced  Asiatic  reftnementa  amoof  the  Bo- 
mans,)  says  that,  some  persons  baring  waited  on  kia  to 
request  tlie  loan  of  a  hundred  suits  out  of  hia  wardrobe 
for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed—*'  A  hundred  salts ! 
how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  furnish  such  a  number? 
However,  I  will  look  orer  them  and  send  yon  what  I 
hHve.**-^fter  some  time  he  writes  a  note  and  tetls  them 
he  hiid/ive  ihoutand,  co  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they 
were  welcome. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Hebrew  women  ae- 
quired  their  knowledge  of  rich  and  delicate 
needlework — ^that  which  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  secondary  imitative  arts — from  the 
Egyptians;  and  the  art  was  never  more  splendidly 
displayed  than  in  the  adornments  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, formed  while  Israel  journeyed  in  the  wild, 
erness.  Our  object  in  citing  the  following  pas- 
sage is  not  so  much  to  exalt  the  mysteries  of 
the  needle,  as  to  shew  what  a  woman,  pos- 
sessed of  lively  fancy,  can  make  of  a  trivial 
subject : — 

But  neither  church  nor  temple  of  any  sort,  nor  Inquir- 
ing trayeller,  nor  prowling  Arab,  varied  the  iieiiiaiirfoiis 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  when  the  Israelitish  faostcncansped 
there.  Weary  and  toilsome  had  been  the  prilgrtniace 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain  where  the  deflation  waa 
unrelieved  by  a  trace  of  vegetation,  to  the  upper  ooontry 
or  wilderness,  called  more  particularly  **  the  Desert  of 
Sinai,*'  where  narrow  intersecting  valleys^  not  dastitnto 
of  verdure,  cherished  perhaps  the  lofty  and  refRshinf 
palm.  Here,  in  the  ravines,  in  the  valleys,  and  amid 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  clustered  the  hosts  of  Israel,  while 
around  them  on  every  side  arose  lofty  summits  and  towc^ 
ing  precipices,  where  the  eye  that  sought  to  acan  their 
fearful  heights  was  lost  in  the  far-off  dimnesa.  Far,  Ar 
around,  spread  this  savage  wilderness,  ao  fawning,  and 
dreary,  and  desolate,  that  any  curious  explorer  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  camp  would  quickly  return  to  tin 
home  which  its  vicinity  afforded  even  thcrsL 

Clustered  closely  as  bees  in  a  hive  were  the  tents  of  the 
wandering  race,  yet  with  an  order  and  a  nniisimity 
which  even  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  locality  waa 
not  permitted  to  break ;  for,  separated  into  tribes,  each 
one,  though  sufficiently  connected  for  any  object  of  kind* 
nesa  or  brotherhood,  for  public  worahip^  or  aadal  iatsr- 
course,  was  inalienably  distincti 

And  in  the  midst,  extending  from  east  to  west,  a  Icigth 
of  flfty.five  feet,  was  reared  a  splendid  Tabernacle. 

The  outer  covering  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  that  which 
lay  directly  over  the  framework  of  boarda  of  whkh  it 
was  constructed,  and  hung  from  the  rooft  down  the  aides 
and  west  end,  was  formed  of  tabash  skinat  over  this  was 
another  covering  of  ram-skins  dyed  red ;  a  hanging 
made  of  goats*  hair,  such  as  is  still  used  in  the  tents  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  had  been  spun  and  woven  hythessa- 
trous  of  the  coogregatiou,  to  hang  over  the 
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tlMM  inbitontlAl  dnperiat  wen  beantifally  concealed  by 
a  first  or  inii«r  ooToring  of  fine  linen.  On  this  the  more 
yottthftil  women  had  embroidered  fignrea  of  cherobim  in 
Ktrlct,  purple,  and  light  bine,  entwined  with  gold. 
They  had  alto  made  eacerdotal  yeatments,  the  «  coata  of 
fine  linen**  worn  by  all  the  prieeta,  which,  when  old,  were 
unrarelied,  and  made  into  wiclca  burnt  in  the  feait  of 
tabemadei*  They  had  made  the  ^girdlea  of  needle- 
worlc,**  which  were  long,  very  long  pieces  of  fine  tiWned 
linen,  (carried  several  times  round  the  body,)  and  were 
embroidered  with  flowers  in  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let: the  **robe  of  the  ephod**  also  for  the  high  priest,  of 
light  bine,  and  elaborately  wrought  round  the  bottom  in 
pomegranates ;  and  the  plain  ephods  for  the  priests. 

Bat  now  the  sun  was  declining  in  the  western  sky, 
and  the  busy  artificers  of  all  sorts  were  relaxing  from  the 
toil  of  the  day. 

In  a  retired  spot,  apart  from  the  noise  of  the  camp, 
paced  one  in  solitary  meditation.  Stalwart  he  was  in 
frame,  majestic  in  bearing;  he  trod  the  earth  like  one 
of  her  princes;  but  the  loftiness  of  his  demeanour  was 
forgotten  when  you  looked  on  the  surpaasing  benignity 
of  his  countenance.  Each  accidental  passer  hushed  his 
footstep  and  lowered  his  voice  as  he  approached ;  more, 
ai  it  should  seem,  from  involuntary  awe  and  reverence 
than  from  any  underatood  prohibition. 

Bat  with  some  of  these  loiterers  a  child  of  some  four  or 
fire  summers,  in  earnest  chase  after  a  brilliant  butterfly, 
whose  golden  wings  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  heedlessly 
ponnied  it  even  to  the  very  path  of  the  Solitary,  and  to 
the  interruption  of  his  walk.  Hastily,  and  somewhat 
peremptorily,  the  father  calls  him  away.  The  stranger 
looki  up,  and  casting  a  glance  around,  from  an  eye  to 
whose  brilliance  that  of  the  eagle  would  look  dim,  he  for 
the  first  time  seee  the  little  intruder.  Gently  placing  a 
hand  on  the  child's  head,  «  Bless  thee,**  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  every  tone  was  melody:  '<  Bless  thee,  little  one; 
the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel  be  upon  thee,**  and  calm- 
ly resumed  his  walk.  The  child,  as  if  awed,  mutely 
retnmed  to  hia  friends,  who,  after  casting  a  glance  of 
reverence  and  admiration,  retnmed  to  the  camp. 

Here,  scattered  all  around,  are  groups  occupied  in  those 
varied  kinds  of  busy  idleness  which  will  naturally  en- 
gage the  moments  of  an  intelligent  multitude  at  the  close 
of  an  actira  day.  Here  a  knot  of  men  in  the  pride  of 
manhood,  whose  flaahing  eyes  have  lost  none  of  their  Are, 
whose  rmven  locks  are  yet  not  varied  by  a  single  silver 
line,  are  talking  politics— such  polities  as  the  warlike 
men  of  Israel  would  talk,  when  discoursing  of  the  pro- 
mised  land  and  the  hostile  hosts  through  whose  serried 
ranks  they  must  cut  their  intrepid  way  thither,  and 
whom,  impatient  of  all  delay,  they  bum  to  engage.  Here 
were  elder  ones,  *<  whose  natural  force**  was  in  some  de- 
gree "  abated,**  and  who  were  lamenting  the  decree,  how- 
ever justly  incurred,  which  forbade  them  to  lay  their 
bonee  in  the  land  of  their  lifelong  hope ;  and  here  was  a 
patriarch,  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years,  Mrhose 
silver  haira  lay  on  his  shoulders,  whose  snow-white  beard 
flowed  upon  his  breast,  who  as  he  leaned  upon  his  stafiT 
was  recounting  to  his  rapt  auditors  the  dealing  of  Je- 
hovah with  his  people  in  ancient  days;  how  the  Most 
High  visited  hia  father  Abraham,  and  had  sworn  unto 
Jacob  that  his  seed  should  be  brought  out  of  captivity, 
and  revisit  the  promised  land.  «  And  behold,**  said  the 
old  man,  *'  it  will  now  come  to  pass.'* 

But  what  is  passing  in  that  detached  portion  of  the 
camp  ?  who  sojourn  in  yonder  tents  which  attract  more 
general  attention  than  all  the  others,  and  in  which  all 
agca  and  degrees  seem  interested?  Now  a  group  of 
females  are  there,  eagerly  conversing;  anon  a  Hebrew 
mother  leads  her  youthful  and  beautiful  daughter,  and 
seems  to  incite  her  to  remain  there ;  now  a  hoary  priest 
enters,  and  in  a  few  momenta  returns  pondering ;  and 
anon  a  trio  of  more  youthful  Leviteo  with  pleased  and 
animated  oonntenances  return  from  the  same  spot. 

On  a  sudden  is  every  eye  turned  thitherward;  for  he 
who  just  now  paced  the  solitary  glade — none  other  than 
the  choaen  leader  of  God*s  host,  the  majestic  lawgiver, 

the  meekest  and  the  mightiest  of  all  created  beings he 

likowiae  weadf  hia  way  to  these  attractife  tentSt    With 


him  enters  Aaron,  a  venerable  man,  with  hoary  beard 
and  flowing  white  robes;  and  follow  him  a  majestic- 
looking  female,  who  was  wont  to  lead  the  solemn  dance 
—Miriam,  the  aister  of  Aaron ;  and  a  youth  of  heroic 
bearing,  in  the  spring-time  of  that  life  whose  maturity 
was  spent  in  leading  the  chosen  race  to  conquest  in  the 
promised  land. 

With  proud  and  pleased  humility  did  the  fiiir  inmatea 
of  those  tents,  the  most  accomplished  of  Israers  daughters, 
display  to  their  illustrious  visiters  the  '<flne  needlework** 
to  which  their  time  and  talents  had  been  for  a  long  seaeon 
devoted,  and  which  was  now  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
The  *<holy  garments**  which  God  had  commanded  to  be 
made  *'  for  glory  and  for  beauty  ;**  the  pomegranates  on 
the  hem  of  the  high  priest*s  robe,  wrought  in  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet ;  the  flowers  on  his  *'  girdle  of  needle- 
work,** glowing  as  in  life ;  the  border  on  the  ephod,  in 
which  every  varied  colour  was  shaded  ofif  into  a  rich  and 
delicate  tracery  of  gold ;  and,  above  all,  that  exquisite 
work,  the  most  b^utifnl  of  all  their  productions^the 
veil  which  separated  the  «  Holy  of  Holies,**  the  place 
where  the  Most  High  vouchsafed  his  especial  presence, 
where  none  but  the  high  priest  might  presume  to  enter, 
and  he  but  once  a  year,  from  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  Tabernacle.  This  beautiful  hanging  was  of  flue 
white  linen,  but  the  original  fabric  was  hardly  discerni- 
ble amid  the  gorgeous  tracery  with  which  it  was  in- 
wrooght.  The  whole  surface  was  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers,  intermixed  with  fanciful  devices  of  every 
sort,  except  such  as  might  represent  the  forms  of  animals 

these  were  rigidly  excluded.    Cherubims  seemed  to  be 

hovering  around  and  grasping  its  gorgeous  folds ;  and  if 
tradition  and  history  be  to  be  credited,  this  drapery  me« 
rited,  if  ever  the  production  of  the  needle  did  merit,  the 
epithet  which  English  talent  has  since  rendered  classical, 
<*  Needlework  Sublime.** 

Long,  despite  the  advancing  shades  of  evening,  would 
the  visiters  have  lingered  untired  to  comment  upon  thia 
beautiful  production  ;  but  one  said,  "  Behold  !**  and  im- 
mediately all,  following  the  direction  of  his  outstretched 
arm,  looked  towards  the  Tabernacle.  There  a  thin  spiral 
flame  is  seen  to  gleam  palely  through  the  pillar  of  smoke; 
but  perceptibly  it  increases,  and  even  while  the  eye  it 
flxed  it  waxes  stronger  and  brighter,  and  quickly  though 
gradually  the  smoke  haa  melted  away,  and  a  tall  vivid 
flame  of  flre  is  in  its  place.  Higher  and  taller  it  as- 
pires :  its  spiral  flame  waxes  broader  and  broader,  as- 
cends higher  and  higher,  gleams  brighter  and  brighter, 
till  it  mingles  in  the  very  vault  of  heaven,  with  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  which  bathe  in  crimson  flre  the  sum- 
mits of  Sinai. 

A  writer^  with  imagery  and  language  thus  at 
command,  might,  instead  of  one,  have  written  or 
spun  ten  volumes,  out  of  that  apparently  narrow 
and  impracticable  subject — ^the  achievements  of 
the  needle. 

Besides  their  own  dresses — ever,  and  very 
naturally  too,  the  first  care  of  women—the  fe* 
males  of  Bgypt  embroidered  the  garments  of 
the  idols ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  bereaved  femi- 
nine affection  or  ostentatious  luxury  decorated 
the  shrouds  of  the  dead,  the  mummy-cloths, — of 
which  some  have  been  found,  richly  and  deli- 
cately worked.  The  sails  of  the  pleasure-boats 
on  the  Nile,  and  especially  those  used  on  sacred 
festivals,  were  often  decorated  with  the  devices 
of  the  needle. 

The  Grecian  women,  who  were  almost  as 
closely  secluded  by  their  masters,  as  those  of  the 
eastern  nations,  were  devoted  to  the  spindle,  the 
loom,  and  the  needle. 

Needlework,  like  every  other  elegant  and  hu- 
manizing art,  suffered  greatly,  and,  at  length,  fell 
into  decay  during  the  fell  eclipse  of  the  Dark 
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Ages.  Embroidered  garments,  the  triamph  of 
the  needle,  were  of  slight  esteem  with  those  bar- 
barous conquerors,  who  "  disdained  other  habili- 
ments than  the  skin  of  some  slaughtered  beast ;" 
and  needlework,  as  a  decorative  art,  accordingly 
languished,  or  was  forgotten,  until  revived  in 
convents,  of  which  establishments  it  is  pertinently 
remarked :— - 

Have  we  any — ay,  with  all  their  faults  and  Imperfe^ 
tions  on  their  heads — have  we,  in  these  days  of  enlighten- 
ment,  any  sort  of  substitnte  for  the  blessingfs  they  held 
out  to  dependent  anvl  sufferin)^  woman  of  whatever  rank? 

Convents  became  also  schools  for  the  education  of 
ypung  women  of  rank,  who  here  imbibed  in  early  youth 
principles  of  religion  which  might  enable  them  to  en- 
dure with  patience  and  fortitude  those  after-trials  of  life 
from  which  no  station  or  wealth  couM  exempt  them ; 
and  they  acquired  here  those  accomplishments,  and  were 
taught  here  those  lighter  occupations,  amongst  which  fine 
needlework  and  embroidery  occupied  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, which  would  qualify  them  to  beguile  in  a  becoming 
manner  the  many  hours  of  leisure  which  their  elevated 
rank  would  confer  on  them. 

»*  Nunneries,"  says  Fuller,  "  alio  were  good  thee- 
schools,  wherein  the  glrles  and  maids  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  taught  to  read  and  work  :  and  sometimes  a 
little  Latine  was  taught  them  therein.  Yea,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  if  such  feminine  foundations  had  still  con- 
tinned,  provided  no  vow  were  obtruded  upon  them,  (vir- 
ginity  is  least  kept  where  it  is  most  constrained,)  haply 
the  weaker  sex  (besides  the  avoiding  modem  inconveni- 
ences) might  be  heightened  to  an  higher  perfection  than 
hitherto  hnth  been  attained.  That  sharpnesse  of  their 
wits  and  suddeness  of  their  conceits  f  which  their  enemies 
must  allow  unto  them)  might  by  education  be  improved 
into  a  judicious  solidity,  and  that  adorned  with  arts 
which  now  they  want,  not  because  they  cannot  learn, 
but  are  not  taught  them.  I  say,  if  such  feminine  fonnd- 
ations  were  extant  now  of  dayee,  haply  some  virgins  of 
highest  birth  would  be  glad  of  such  places,  and  I  am 
sure  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers  would  not  be  sorry 
for  the  same.'* 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  use 
of  the  needle,  in  the  convents  and  "Shee-schools" 
of  quaint  old  Fuller^  was  carried  to  great  per.- 
factioo.  The  labours  of  the  **  pale  votaress"  were 
either  devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
church,  or  the  decoration  of  the  priests'  vest- 
ments ;  and  the  robes,  so  patiently  and  curiously 
fabricated,  were  considered  of  such  value,  as  to 
be  bequeathed  as  heir-looms — 

« I  give,**  said  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  in  her  will, 
"  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  my  tunic  worked  at 
Winchester  by  Alderet^s  wife,  and  the  mantle  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  is  in  my  chamber,  to  make  a  cope.  Of 
my  two  golden  girdles,  I  give  that  which  is  ornamented 
with  emblems  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  lamp  be- 
fore the  great  altar.*'*  Amongst  some  costly  presents  sent 
by  Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Second,  to  the  Pope,  was 
a  magnificent  cope,  embroidered  and  studded  with  large 
white  pearls,  and  purchased  of  the  executors  of  Catharine 
Lincoln,  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  of  present  money.  Another  cope,  thought 
worthy  to  accompany  it,  was  also  the  work  of  an  Eng. 
lishwoman.  Rose  de  Bnreford,  wifie  of  John  de  Bureford, 
citizen  and  merchant  of  London. 

Anciently,  banners,  either  from  being  made  of  some 
relic,  or  from  the  representation  on  them  of  holy  things, 
were  held  sacred,  and  much  superstitious  faith  placed  in 
them  ;  consequently  the  pious  and  industrious  finger  was 
much  occupietl  in  working  them. 


*  The  name  of  D.irae  Leviet  has  descended  to  posterity 
as  an  embroiderer  to  the  Conqueror  and  his  Queen. 


Much  recondite  leading  is  displayed  by  the 
fair  author ;  for  we  assume  the  author  to  be, 
like  the  editor,  of  the  gentler  sex,  in  elucidating 
the  condition  of  women,  during  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  their  imple- 
ment. The  chapter  is  oonclodad  by  the  deserip- 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pieoes  of  an- 
cient needlework  in  existence,  which,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  is  still  in  excellent  preservatioa. 
It  is  the  State  Pall  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company 
of  London  :^^ 

The  end  pieces  are  similar,  and  consist  of  a  picture, 
wrought  in  gold  and  silk,  of  the  patron,  St  Peter,  in  pon- 
tifical robes,  setited  on  a  superb  throne,  and  crowned 
with  the  papal  tiara.  Holding  in  one  hand  the  ke}s, 
the  other  is  in  the  posture  of  giving  the  benediction,  and 
on  each  side  is  an  angel,  bearing  a  golden  vase,  from 
which  he  scatters  incense  over  the  Saint.  The  angel»* 
wings,  according  to  old  custom,  are  compoeed  of  pet- 
cocks*  feathers  In  all  their  natural  vivid  colours;  their 
outer  robes  are  gold  raised  with  crimson;  their  under 
vests  white,  shaded  with  sky  blue ;  the  faces  are  finely 
worked  in  satin,  after  nature,  and  they  have  long  yellow 
hair. 

There  are  various  designs  on  the  side  pieces ;  the  moit 
important  and  conspicuous  is  Christ  delivering  the  key? 
to  Peter.  Among  other  decorations  are,  of  course,  the 
arms  of  the  company,  richly  emblazoned,  the  snpporteis 
of  which,  the  merman  and  mermaid,  are  beaatlftilly 
worked,  the  merman  in  gold  armour,  the  mennaid  i.i 
white  silk,  with  long  tresses  In  golden  thread. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  needlework  has  probably  no 
parallel  in  this  country. 

A  long  and  minute  account  is  given  of  the  fa- 
mous Bayeux  tapestry,  of  which  the  fabricativa 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Matilda,  thd  wife 
of  the  Conqueror,  Duke  William  of  Normandy; 
and  sometimes  to  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  the  First.  We  confess,  that  the  con- 
jecture or  hypothesis  of  an  acute  modem  writer, 
remarkable  for  attacking  and  demolishiii§r  the 
hypotheses  of  his  contemporaries,  whether  they 
be  original  or  traditional^  namely,  Bolton  Comey, 
£6q.,  appears  to  us  the  best-supported  of  any 
theory  on  this  subjeot.  This  gentleman  would 
strip  both  Duchess  and  Empress  of  their  im- 
puted honours,  to  confer  them  upon  the  rightful 
owners,  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux ;  thus  depriving 
women  of  the  merit  of  this  beautiful  and  elaborate 
work,  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  however  planned 
or  patronized,  must,  at  all  events,  have  been 
executed  by  female  fingers.  This  wonder  of  art, 
which  was  exposed  to  danger  during  the  fury  of 
the  French  Revolution,  is  now  safely  treaaurtd 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Rouen,  as  the  most  preciont 
of  its  relics.  It  Is  227  feet  In  length,  by  90  in 
breadth,  and  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
production  of  the  needle  which  the  world  pos- 


The  tapestry  Is  coiled  round  a  machine  like  that  whtdi 
lets  doivn  the  buckets  to  a  well,  and  a  female  nnrelh  and 
explains  it.  It  is  worked  in  different  coloured  worsteds 
on  white  cloth,  to  which  time  has  given  the  tinge  of 
brown  holiand ;  the  parts  intended  to  represent  fleth  are 
left  untouched  by  the  needle.  The  colours  are  somewhat 
faded,  and  not  very  muliltndinoos.  Perhaps  It  is  the 
little  variety  of  colonrs  which  Matilda  and  her  ladies  hs4 
at  their  disposal  which  has  caused  them  to  depict  tYt 
horKs  of  any  colouiu»*<  blue,  green,  red,  or  yetlew.'* 
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The  oatliae,  too,  ii,  of  oonrae^  stiff  vnA  rod«.*  At  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  main  work  is  a  narrow  allegorical 
border ;  and  each  division  or  different  action  or  event  is 
marked  by  a  branch  or  tree  extending  the  whole  depth 
of  the  tapestry  (  and  moat  frequently  each  tableau  is  so 
arranged  that  the  figures  at  the  end  of  one  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  are  turned  from  each  other,  whilst  above 
ench  the  subject  of  the  scene  and  the  names  of  the  prin* 
cipal  actors  are  wrought  in  large  letters.  The  subjects 
of  the  border  vary ;  some  of  ^lop^s  fables  are  depicted  on 
if,  sometimes  instruments  of  agriculture,  sometimes  fanci- 
ful and  grotesque  figures  and  borders ;  and  during  the 
he;it  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  when,  as  Montfaucon  sayi, 
**  Le  carnage  est  grand,**  the  appropriate  device  of  the  bor- 
der is  a  layer  of  dead  meiu  «... 

The  first  scene  which  the  needlewoman  has  depicted  is 
a  conference  between  a  person  who,  from  his  white  flow- 
ing; beard  and  regal  costume,  is  easily  recognised  as  the 
*' s.iinted  Edward,"  and  another,  who,  from  his  subse- 
qnent  embarkation,  is  supposed  to  bo  Harold.  The 
lubject  of  the  conference  is,  of  course,  only  conjectured. 
Harold*a  visit  to  Normandy  is  well  known;  but  whether, 
as  some  suppose,  he  was  driven  thither  by  a  tempest  when 
on  a  cruise  of  pleasure ;  whether  he  went  as  ambassador 
from  Edward  to  communicate  the  intentions  of  the  Con- 
fessor in  William^s  behoof ;  or  whether,  as  the  tapestry 
is  supposed  more  strongly  to  indicate,  he  obtained  Ed- 
irard^s  reluctant  consent  to  his  visit  to  reclaim  his  brother, 
who,  a  hostage  for  his  own  good  conduct,  had  been  sent 
to  William  by  £dward;  these  are  points  which  now  defy 
iDvettigation,  even  if  they  were  of  .sufllcient  importance 
to  claim  it.  Harold  is  then  seen  on  his  journey,  attended 
by  cavaliers  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  dogs,  and,  an 
emblem  of  his  own  dignity,  a  hawk  on  his  fist. 

One  great  value  of  this  tapestry  is  the  scrupulous  regard 
paid  to  points  and  circumstances,  which,  at  first  view, 
might  appear  insignificant,  but  which,  as  correlutive  con- 
firmations of  usages  and  facts,  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Thus,  it  is  known  to  antiquarians  that  great  per- 
lonaees  formerly  had  two  only  modes  of  equipment  when 
proceeding  on  a  journey,  that  of  war  or  the  chase.  Harold 
is  here  fully  equipped  for  the  chase,  and  consequently 
the  first  glimpse  obtained  of  his  person  would  shew  that 
his  errand  was  one  of  peace.  The  hawk  on  the  fitt  was 
a  mark  of  high  nobility;  no  inferior  person  is  repre- 
sented with  one:  Harold  and  Guy,  Earl  of  Ponthieu,  alone 
wear  them.  ....•• 

The  different  positions  in  which  the  hawk  is  placed  in 
onr  needlework  are  worthy  of  remark.  Here  its  be;id  is 
raised,  its  wings  fluttering,  as  if  eager  and  ready  for 
flight;  afterwards,  when  Harold  follows  the  Earl  of 
Ponthieu  as  his  captive,  he  is  not,  of  course,  deprived  of 
his  bird,  but,  by  a  beautiful  fiction,  the  bird  is  repre- 
sented depressed!,  and  with  its  head  turned  towards  its 
master^s  breast  as  if  trying  to  nestle  and  shelter  itself 
there.  Could  sympathy  be  more  poetically  expressed  ? 
Afterwards,  on  Harold*s  release,  the  bird  is  again  de- 
picted as  fluttering  to  *^  soar  elate." 

The  practice  very  prevalent  in  these  <<  barbarous  times,** 
as  we  somewhat  too  sweepingly  term  them,  of  entering 
on  no  expedition  of  war  or  pastime  without  imploring 
the  protection  of  heaven,  is  intimated  by  a  church  which 
Harold  is  entering  previously  to  his  embarkation.  That 
this  observance  might  degenerate  in  many  instances  into 
mere  form  may  be  very  true ;  and  the  "  hunting  masses** 
celebrated  in  song  might,  some  of  them,  be  more  hon« 
enred  in  the  breach  than  the  observance :  nevertheless,  in 
clearing  away  the  dross  of  old  limes,  we  have,  it  is  to  be 
feared^  removed  some  of  the  gold  also  ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  custom  of  having  the  churches  open  at  ail  timesj  so 
thit  at  any  moment  the  heart-prompted  prayer  might  be 
offered  up  under  the  holy  shelter  of  a  consecratcl  roof, 
has  tended  very  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  abolish  the 
habit  of  frequent  prayer.  A  habit  in  itself,  and  regarded 
even  merely  as  a  habit,  fraught  with  inestimable  good. 

We  next  see  Harold  and  his  companions  refre^ihing 

*  The  attempts  to  imitate  the  human  figure  were,  at 
this  period,  stiff  and  rude  :  but  arabesque  patterns  were 
now  ehi^ff  worked ;  and  they  wero  rich  and  varied. 


ihanielTea  prior  to  their  dopartore,  pledgioff  Mch  otber, 
and  doubtless  drinking  to  the  success  of  their  enterpri^ 
whatever  it  might  be.  The  horns  from  which  they  are 
drinking  have  been  the  subject  of  critical  remark.  We 
find  that  horns  were  used  for  various  purposes,  and  weve 
of  four  sorts,  drinking  horns,  hunting  horns,  horns  for 
summoning  the  people,  and  of  a  mixed  kind. 

But  we  must  paag  from  what  affords  our  ai^- 
thor  occasion  to  expatiate  amid  the  fields  of  an- 
tiquarian and  historical  lore.  The  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  are  a  record  of 
the  deeds  and  achievements  of  the  Conqueror ; 
and  our  author  dwells  on  them  until  the  sub- 
ject is  fairly  exhausted  to  all  but  antiquaries. 

The  needlework  of  the  times  of  romance  and 
chivalry^  when  fair  and  peerless  damsels  embroi. 
dered  scarfs  and  pennons  for  brave,  valorous,  «ind 
reproachless  knights^  is  not  less  fruitful,  under 
the  dexterous  hands  of  the  fair  author,  than  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
recorded^  is  the  use  of  the  hair  of  the  beard  in 
embroidery.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  skin  of  an 
enemy  heing  flayed  off,  and  used  as  shoe-leather 
by  our  refined  ancestors  ;  but  the  plucked  beard 
was  also  employed  to  denote  the  triumph  of  the 
scornful  victor,  though  our  author  Is  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  In  what  precise  mannerthe  hairy  trophy 
was  sewed  on  the  mantle  she  describes,  after  it 
had  been  contumeliously  plucked  off.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  a  shield  of  human  hair,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  United  Service  Club, 
may  give  some  notion  of  this  singular  piece  of 
adornment.  The  shield  is  from  the  island  of 
Borneo,  *'  and  is  formed  of  locks  of  hair  placed 
at  intervals  on  a  ground  of  thin  tough  wood ;  a 
refined  mode  of  displaying  the  scalps  of  slaugh- 
tered foes."  Besides  the  adornment  of  their 
own  persons,  the  ladies  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  bestowed  much  la- 
hour  upon  the  furniture  of  their  apartments. 
Stately  beds,  then  and  long  afterwards,  were 
placed  in  the  principal  sitting-rooms,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  withdrawing-rooms;  with  curtains  and 
coverlets,  enriched  with  embroidery,  executed 
in  costly  materials.  The  old  metrical  romances 
afford  many  illustrations  of  the  progress  of 
needlework ;  and  romances  were  themselves  work- 
ed out,  by  the  needle  and  the  shuttle  following 
their  progressive  scenes. 

The  chapters  on  costume,  or  the  connexion 
between  needlework  and  costume,  contain  a 
variety  of  curious  information,  though  not  strict- 
ly germane  to  the  matter  of  stitchery.  Our  au- 
thor hints,  that  lordly  man  is  to  the  full  as  much 
the  slave  of  the  mode  as  his  frail  companion ; 
and,  considering  the  limited  scope  which  mascu- 
line attire  affords  to  change  and  caprice,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  the  fact,  which  '*'  many  a  valet 
can  testify,  when  contemplating  his  modish  mas- 
ter's daily  heap  of  failures ;  t.  0.  of  cravats, 
spoiled  in  the  tying.  The  cravat  alone  makes 
heavy  claims  on  the  time,  talents,  and  energies  of 
the  thorough-going  man  of  fashion,  who,  within  a 
few  years,  has  studied  and  practised  among  other 
ties :  the  Royal  George,  the  Plain  Bow,  the  mili- 
tary, the  ball-room,  the  Corsican,  the  HibemiaDy 
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the  eattem^the  huntings  the  Oshaldiston^  the  mail 
coach,  the  Indian,  and  the  Yankee,  ties. 

Speculating  upon  that  miserable  or  forlorn 
state  of  things  which  would  arise^  if  dress  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  the 
iig-leaf  apron,  and  the  coat  of  skins,  our  author 
draws  this  amusing,  if  somewhat  overstrained 
inference,  in  favour  of  the  needle :— • 

To  whom,  then,  are  the  fullen,  the  dyert,  the  cleanen 
—to  whom  are  the  spinnerg  and  wenTen,  and  printen  and 
mercers,  and  millinerf,  and  haberdaahen,  and  modittea, 
and  iilk.men  and  manufacturers,  cotton  lords  and  fustian 
men,  mantua-makers  and  corset  professors,  indebted  for 
that  nameless  grace,  that  exquisite  finish  and  appropriate- 
ness, which  friyes  to  all  their  productions  their  charm  and 
their  utility  ?  To  the  Nezdlewomav,  assuredly.  For 
though  the  raw  materials  have  been  grown  at  Sea  Island 
and  shipped  at  New  York, — have  been  consigned  to  the 
Liverpool  broker  and  sold  to  the  Manchester  merchant, 
and  turned  over  to  the  manufacturer,  and  spun  and  woven, 
and  bleached  and  printed,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  warehouseman,  or  on  the  shelf  of  the  shopkeeper — of 
what  good  would  it  be  that  we  had  a  fif^y-yard  length  of 
calico  to  shade  our  oppressed  limbs  on  a  **  a  dog-day,'*  if 
we  had  not  the  means  also  to  render  that  material  agree- 
ably available  ?  Yet  not  content  with  merely  render- 
ing it  available,  this  beneficent  fairy,  the  needlewoman, 
casu,  *<  as  if  by  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that  ineffable 
grace  over  beauty  which  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
dress  is  calculated  to  bestow.**  For  the  love  of  becom- 
ing  ornament — we  quote  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
historian  of  the  '<  State  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
«.**  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  vanity ; 
it  is  rather  an  instinct  which  woman,  has  received  from 
Nature  to  give  effect  to  those  charms  which  are  her 
defence.**  And  if  it  be  necessary  to  woman,  with  her 
charms,  is  it  not  tenfold  necessary  to  those  who — Heaven 
help  them  ! — have  few  charms  whereof  to  boast  P  For, 
aa  Harrison  says,  **  it  is  now  come  to  passe  that  men  ara 
transformed  into  monsters.** 

Many  of  those  fantastic  extravagances  in  dress 
(from  which  our  own  wise  age  is  far  from  being 
free,  as  witness  the  wasp-waists  and  padded  bo- 
soms of  the  dandies,  and  the  late  monstrous  sleeves 
and  caps  of  the  ladies,  now  fortunately  reduced 
to  more  reasonable  dimensions)  are  noticed  in 
the  Chapters  on  Costume.  The  head  and  feet 
of  the  fair  have,  generally,  been  the  parts  of  the 
body  about  which  the  most  fantastic  tricks  were 
displayed,  though  the  vagaries  of  the  idol  fashion 
have  been  endless,  whether  in  the  form  or  colour 
of  garments.  One  must  conclude  that,  in  purity 
of  taste  and  real  elegance,  dress  has  made  but 
small  progress  since  the  Norman  Con  quests  if 
the  following  passage  be  correct : — 

The  English,  at  this  period,  were  admired  by  all  other 
nations,  and  especially  by  the  French,  from  whom,  in 
subsequent  periods,  we  have  copied  so  servilely,  for  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  their  attire.  With  a  tunic  simply 
confined  at  the  waist,  over  this,  when  occasion  requiried, 
a  full  and  flowing  mantle,  with  a  veil  confined  to  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  golden  circlet,  her  dark  hair 
aimply  braided  over  her  beautiful  and  intelligent  brow 
and  waving  on  her  fair  throat,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror 
looked  every  inch  a  queen,  and,  what  was  more,  she 
looked  a  modest,  a  dignified,  and  a  beautiful  woman. 

The  male  attire  was  of  the  same  flowing  and  majestic 
description :  and  the  "  brutal  **  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
**  barbarous*'  Normans  had  more  delicacy  than  to  dis- 
play every  division  of  limb  or  muscle  which  nature 
formed,  and  more  taste  than  to  invent  divisions  where, 
Heaven  knows,  nature  never  meant  them  to  be.  The 
simple  coiffure  required  little  care  and  attendance,  but  if 
a  fastening  did  happen  to  give  way,  the  Anglo-Norman 


lady  eould  raise  her  hand  Co  fasten  it  if  she  dioe.    Tfaa 
arm  was  not  pinioned  by  the  fiat  of  a  modUU* 

And  the  material  of  a  dress  of  thoae  days  was  as  rich 
as  the  mode  waa  elegant.  Silk  indeed  was  not  eomoioB ; 
the  first  that  was  seen  in  the  country  was  in  780,  when 
Charlemagne  sent  Offii,  King  of  Merda,  a  helt  and  two 
vests  of  that  beaatifnl  material;  but,  from  the  particular 
record  made  of  silk  mantles  worn  by  two  ladles  at  a  ball 
at  Kenllworth  in  1286,  we  may  fidrly  infer  that,  tUl  thxi 
period,  silk  was  not  often  used  but  as 


« 


a  robe  pontifical. 


Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at.** 

Occasionally  indeed  it  was  used,  but  only  by  penons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  wealth.  But  the  woolleaa  were  ef 
beautiful  texture,  and  Britain  was  early  funous  in  the 
art  of  producing  the  richest  dyes.  The  Welsh  are  sull 
remarkable  for  extracting  beautiful  tints  from  the  con* 
monest  plants,  such,  most  probably,  as  were  used  by  the 
Britons  anciently ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
South  Sea  cloths,  manufactured  from  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  have  the  same  stripes  and  chequers,  and  indeed  the 
identical  patterns  of  the  Welsh,  and,  as  supposed,  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Linen  waa  fine  and  beautiful;  nnd,  if 
it  had  not  been  so,  the  rich  and  vari^  embroidery  with 
which  it  was  decorated  would  have  set  off  a  coaner 
material. 

Furs  of  all  sorts  were  in  great  request,  and  a  mantle 
of  Tegal  hue,  lined  throughout  with  vair  or  sabis!,  and 
decorated  with  bands  of  gold-lace  and  flowera  of  the 
richest  embroidery,  interspersed  with  pearls,  clasped  oa 
the  shoulder  with  the  most  precious  gems,  and  looped,  if 
requisite,  with  golden  tassels,  waa  a  garment  at  which  a 
nobleman,  even  of  these  days,  need  not  look  aakanca. 

Whatever  should  become  of  the  French  milli- 
ners, British  husbands  and  fathers,  as  well  as 
artists  and  lovers — though,  for  reasons  less  sab- 
stantial — ought  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
those  fashions  where  *^  the  simple  coiffure  re- 
quired little  care  and  attendance." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  passion  for  dress,  com- 
plicated, at  last,  with  avarice,  or  the  lore  of 
hoarding,  became  so  excessive,  that  three  thou- 
sand suits  were  left  in  her  wardrobe,  early  in 
her  reign,  issued,  '^  in  her  princely  wisdom." 
edicts  to  restrain  extravagance  in  apparel ;  in 
one  of  which  she  attributes  the  decay  and  lack 
of  hospitality  to  the  immeasurable  expense  of 
dress ;  and  this  almost,  in  the  words  of  Cowper-^ 

'*  Dress  drains  our  cellars  dry, 
And  keeps  our  larders  lean.** 

The  most  remarkable  extravagances  of  the  a^re 
of  Elizabeth,  were  the  farthingale  and  the  r^; 
and  the  greatest  improvement,  the  use  of  starch, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch.     The  first 
starcher  which  the  Queen  had  was  a  Duteh  wo- 
man; and  it  shortly  became  customary  for  Tming 
women  of  good  family  to  take  lessons  in  starrl^- 
ing  from  another  Dutch  lady  who  taoght  the 
mystery,  at  the  charge  of  £4  or  £5  each  pupil: 
a  handsome  fee,  at  the  present  value  of  nsoney. 
Farthingales  also,  we  have  said,  arose  in  the  reigo 
of  the  Maiden  Queen;  and,  it  is  alleged,  in  noble 
emulation  of  the  enormous  breeches  worn  by  the 
men,  out  of  a  pair  of  which,  according  to  Stratt, 
a  person  accused  of  violating  the  law  against 
wide  breeches,  once  <Irew  forth  a  pair  of  dheets, 
two  table-cloths,   ten  napkins,   four  shirts,  a 
brush,  a  glass,   a  comb,  with  night-caps  and 
other  things  of  use,  pleading,  in  extenaation  of 
his  violation  of  the  law^  that  he  had  no  place  so 
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safe  in  which  to  keep  his  goods  stored ;  which 
merry  plea  was  accepted.  These  unwieldy  gar- 
ments were  stuffed  out  with  hair^  as  the  sleeves 
of  our  ladies  were  lately  swelled  and  puffed  out 
with  feathers. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  present  age 
more  absurdly  extravagant  than  the  high-priced 
pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the  American  ladies; 
though  they  are  trifles  compared  with  the  costly 
magnificent  handkerchief  for  the  embroidery  of 
which  the  fair  Gahrielle,  the  mistress  of  Henry 
IV.,  engaged  to  pay  1900  crowns.  In  that  age^ 
the  black  satin  suit  of  this  celebrated  royal  mis- 
tress was  so  heavily  ornamented  with  pearls 
and  gems^  that  she  could  scarcely  move  under 
its  weight.  The  most  barbarous  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations^  the  Russians,  are  now  the  most 
passionately  devoted  to  extravagant  and  highly 
decorated  dress. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  fine 
needleworkrbefore  anything  like  those  little  keen 
steel  instruments^  which  ladies  now  call  needles, 
were  known ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  any  of  them  were 
made  in  England.  The  first  manufacturer  of 
needles  is  stated  here  to  have  been  Christopher 
Greening,  who,  with  his  family,  was  settled  at 
Long  Cronden,  in  Bucks,  as  a  needle-maker,  by 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Milton.  Before 
this  period,  ladies  "  depended  on  foreigners  for 
their  supplies."  Needles  must  have  been  held 
in  high  esteem,  when  the  loss  of  one  closed  the 
labours  of  its  owner  probably  for  weeks.  The 
same  needle  was  often  so  long  employed,  that 
we  hear  of  a  darning-needle  which,  by  dint  of 
practice,  could  at  last  operate  upon  the  hose  of 
the  family  by  itself.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  of  a  tailor,  one  of  those  who,  in  the  recent 
primitive  times  of  Scotland,  went  from  farm  to 
farm  thriftily  prosecuting  his  useful  craft,  being 
driven  nearly  frantic  by  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
needle,  which  he  lost  half  a  day  in  searching 
after.  A  young  man,  a  son  of  the  family,  at 
home  durinor  the  summer  recess  of  his  college, 
and,  probably,  disturbed  in  his  reading,  ventured 
amid  the  bustle  and  commotion,  to  hint  that  a 
penny  would  replace  the  loss  fourfold;  when 
the  angry  tailor  broke  forth — "  You  blockhead ! 
you  blockhead !  you  may  know  about  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  you  don't  know  the  value  of  a  run 
needle."  The  loss  of  Gammer  Gurton's  needle 
was  scarcely  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  the 
run  needle  of  our  tailor. 

Designs  or  patterns  for  needlework,  and  di- 
rections for  their  execution,  are  more  recent  in 
England  than  the  manufacture  of  the  needle. 
They  first  appeared  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  close  succession.  The 
rhymsters  now  began  to  exhort  the  young  ladies 
to  industry,  and  exalted  ^'  needlework  sublime," 
in  poems  prefixed  to  the  books  of  patterns.  Some 
of  these  verses  were  produced  by  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet. 

The  practice,  derived  from  feudal  customs  and 
the  usages  of  chivalry,  of  placing  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  which 


thus  became  so  many  provincial  courts,  was  fa** 
vourable  to  needlework ;  the  young  ladies  being 
exempted  from  all  menial  ofilices,  and  trained  in 
every  elegant  accomplishment,  which,  of  course, 
comprehended  fine  needlework.  During  her 
long  early  captivity,  or  seclusion.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth became  an  accomplished  needle- woman ; 
and  though,  on  obtaining  the  sceptre,  she  laid 
aside  the  needle,  the  existing  specimens  of  her 
skill  were  instrumental  in  spreading  the  taste 
for  needlework  in  her  Court,  and  among  the 
English  nobility.  Every  article  of  dress  and 
furniture  was,  in  her  reign,  loaded  with  orna- 
mental needlework,  so  that  the  embroidering  of 
a  pair  of  boot-tops  cost  from  £4  to  £10,  and  the 
adorning  of  a  shirt  the  same  sum,  so  curiously 
and  richly  were  they  stitched. 

By  this  time,  the  Arras  loom,  in  which  the  most 
beautiful  tapestry  was  woven,  was  leaving 
<*  The  nimble  fingers  of  the  fair** 

free  for  lesser  and  lighter  tasks,  as  the  Jacquard 
loom  is  now  doing;  sparing  bright  eyes,  and  leav- 
ing attention  free  for  objects  strictly  feminine, 
and  yet  surely  more  important  than  embroider- 
ing collars  and  reticules. 

Women,  it  is  here  broadly  asserted,  are  the 
original  inventors,  as  they  are  still  the  great 
practioners  of  the  art  of  sewing ;  an  assertion 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  disprove ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  art  women  alone 
excel.  Among  the  endless  variety  of  stitches 
there  is  not  one  which  man  can  conquer  :-— 

There  is  [lays  our  authority,  who  eTidently  enjoys  a 
tly  hit  at  the  lords  of  the  creation,]  variety  enough 
to  satlify  any  body;  and  there  are  gradatioDi  enough 
in  the  ttitches  to  descend  to  any  eapacit7  but  a  man*M, 
There  are  tamboUr  stitch— satin— Mshain— finny— new^ 
bred — feme — and  queen  ititchei;  there  is  slabbing— 
▼eining — and  button  stitch ;  seeding — ^roping — and  open 
stitch  ;  there  is  sockseam — herring-bone — longatitch.. 
and  cross-stitch ;  there  is  rosemary  stitch^-Spanish  stitch 
—And  Irish  stitch ;  there  is  back  stitch— overcast — and 
seam  stitch;  hemming — felling — and  basting;  darning 
—grafting — and  patching:  there  is  whip  stitch — and 
fisher  stitch ;  there  is  fine  drawing— gathering— marking 
_trimmiDg — and  tucking. 

Truly  all  this  requires  some  N«r,  and  the  lords  of  the 
creation  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  that  pan* 
city  of  intellect  which  deprives  them  of  '*  woman*s  pretty 
excuse  for  thought.** 

Raillery  apart,  sewing  is  in  itself  an  agreeable  occupa. 
tion,  it  is  essentially  a  useful  one;  in  many  of  its 
branches  it  is  quite  ornamental,  and  it  is  a  gentle,  a 
graceful,  an  elegant,  and  a  truly  feminine  occupation.  It 
causes  the  solitary  hours  of  domestic  life  to  glide  more 
smoothly  away,  and  in  those  social  unpretending  re- 
unions which  in  country  life  and  secluded  districts  are 
not  yet  abolished,  it  takes  away  from  the  formality  of 
sitting  for  conversation,  abridges  the  necessity  for  scandal, 
or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  we  have  heard  even  ungallant 
lordly  men  allow,  it  keeps  us  out  of  mischief. 

And  here  our  authoress  expatiates  charmingly 
on  the  uses  of  the  needle,  pressing  into  the  ser-* 
vice  the  ever  delightful  Grisell  Baillie,  and  the 
Mary  Unwin  of  Cowper,  with  her  shining  store 
of  needles,  employed  with  affectionate  solicitude 
in  the  service  of  her  friend.  Those  sung  by  the 
poet  were,  however,  we  opine,  knitting  needles^ 
though  this  does  not  materially  alter  the  case* 
I     The  embroidered  bindings,  anciently  used  for 
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miBSftlff  and  books,  and  with  such  exquiiiio  effect, 
offer  materiab  for  a  chapter,  in  which,  however, 
more  is  said  of  the  books  themselves  than  of 
their  sumptuous  covers  ;  and  so  well  said  as  to 
make  the  reader  forget  the  diversion  from  the 
main  topic* 

"  The  Needlework  of  Royal  Ladies"  forms  a 
chapter  full  of  amusing  anecdotes.  Among  the 
Royal  ladies  who  have  practised  embroidering  and 
stitching  with  distinguished  success^  are  Queen 
Adelioia,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  the  First ; 
Joan  d'Albert,  the  mother  of  the  Great  Henry 
IV. ;  Anne  of  Brittany,  whose  Court  was  a 
ichool  for  the  children  of  the  nobility;  her 
daughter  Claude ;  Anne  Boleyn ;  and,  above  all, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  well  authenticated 
labours  would,  we  imagine,  cover  some  acres  of 
ground,  if  collected  from  the  various  castles  and 
palaces  where  she  sojourned,  and  through  which 
they  are  scattered.  The  equally  unfortunate, 
and  much  less  guilty,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  fond 
of  needlework,  and  practised,  in  her  most  tri- 
umphant days,  that  art  which,  in  adversity  and 
imprisonment,  became  her  duty  and  her  solace, 
when,  like  the  wife  of  the  humblest  peasant,  she 
assisted  the  princesses  in  making  and  mending 
the  clothes  of  the  Royal  Family.  Finally,  a  high 
eulogium  is  passed  upon  Queen  Adelaide,  who 
knitted  and  stitched  the  dissolute  Court  of  Eng^ 
land  into  something  approaching  the  observance 
of  decent  manners. 

Miss  Linvood's  remarkable  achievements  are 
also  commemorated,  though  with  less  praise  than 
those  rare  productions  of  the  needle,  which  ccr. 
tainly  merit  to  take  place  with  the  best  modern 
specimens  of  the  secondary  imitative  arts,  deserve. 
Of  this  lady  and  her  labours,  we  are  informed : — 

<<Mits  Linwood'i  Exhibition**  used  to  be  one  of  the 
lions  of  London,  and  fully  deserves  to  be  so  now.  To 
women  it  must  always  be  an  itneresting  sight ;  and  the 
**  nobler  gender**  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  curious  one, 
and  not  unworthy  even  of  their  notice  as  an  achievement 
of  art.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  most  beautiful ;  and 
it  is  not  without  areat  difficulty  that  you  can  assure  your, 
self  that  they  are  bond  fide  needlework.  Full  demonstra- 
tion, however,  is  given  you  by  the  facility  of  close  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  pieces. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  collection— 
a  collection  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  all 
sizes— is  the  picture  of  Miss  Linwood  herself,  copied  from 
a  painting  by  Rnssell,  taken  in  about  her  nineteenth  year. 
She  must  have  been  a  beautiful  creature ;  and  as  to  this 
copy  being  done  with  a  needle  and  Worsted,— nobody 
would  suppose  such  a  thing.  It  is  a  perfect  painting. 
In  the  catalogue  which  accompanies  these  works  she 
refers  to  her  own  portrait  with  the  somewhat  touching 
expression,  (of  Shakspeare,^ 

**  Have  I  Uvea  thus  long ** 

This  lady  is  now  in  her  eighty- fifth  year.  Her  life 
has  been^evoted  to  the  pursuit  of  which  she  has  given  so 
many  beautiful  testimonies.  She  had  wrought  two  or 
three  pieces  before  she  reached  her  twentieth  year ;  and 
her  last  piece,  <*  The  Judgment  of  Cain,**  which  occupied 
her  ten  years,  was  finished  in  her  seventy-fifth  year ; 
since  when,  the  failure  of  her  eyesight  has  put  an  end  to 
her  laboum 

The  pieecfl  aie  worked,  not  on  canvai^  nor,  we  are  told, 
on  linen,  bat  on  some  peculiar  fabric  made  purposely  for 
her.  Her  worstedt  have  all  been  dyed  under  her  own 
Superintendence,  and  it  is  said  the  only  relief  she  has  ever 
had  in  the  manual  labour  was  in  having  an  aniitaat  to 
thraad  her  aesdlssb 


Some  of  the  pieces  aftsr  Gainsborough  wn  adairaMet 
but  perhaps  Miss  Linwood  will  consider  her  greatest 
triumph  to  be  in  her  copy  of  Carlo  DoIci*s  ^'Salvator 
M undi,**  for  which  she  haa  been  offered,  and  has  refused 
three  thousand  guineas. 

The  style  of  modem  embroidery,  now  to  ftahtonabl^ 
from  the  Berlin  patterns,  dates  from  the  commcnoeneBt 
of  the  pretent  century.  About  the  year  1804-5,  a  print- 
seller  in  Berlin,  named  Phllipson,  published  the  first  col- 
oured  design,  on  checked  paper,  for  needlework.  In 
1810,  Madame  Witticb,  who,  being  a  very  acconpUsbcd 
embroldereei,  perceived  the  great  extension  of  which  thii 
branch  of  trade  was  capable,  induced  her  husband,  a  book 
and  print  seller  of  Berlin,  to  engage  in  it  with  spirit 
From  that  period  the  trade  has  gone  on  rapidly  Inotts- 
ing,  though  within  the  last  fix  years  the  prog ressioB  has 
been  infinitely  moro  rapid  than  it  had  provioasly  bese, 
owing  to  the  number  of  new  publishers  who  have  engaged 
In  the  trade.  By  leading  houses  up  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  year  1840  there  have  been  no  leas  than  focr- 
teen  thousand  copper-plate  designs  published. 

In  the  scale  of  consumption,  antL,  oonaeqaeatly,  by  a 
fair  inference,  in  the  quality  of  needlework  done,  Germany 
stands  first;  then  Russia,  England,  France,  America, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  &c.,  the  thx-ee  first  names 
ou  the  list  being  by  far  the  largest  consumer;.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  state  with  precision  the  number  of  persona  em- 
ployed to  co/our  these  plates,  but  a  principal  maaufiif^ 
turer  estimates  tlicm  as  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  chiefly 
women* 

At  first,  these  patterns  were  chiefiy  copied  in  silk,  then 
in  beads,  and  lastly  in  dyed  wools;  the  latter  morv  espe- 
cially, elnce  the  Germans  hare  themselves  sucoeedcd  in 
producing  those  beautiful  "  Zephyr**  yana  known  in 
this  country  aa  the  >*  Berlin  wools.**  These  yama,  ho  v. 
ever,  are  only  dyed  in  Berlin,  being  manufactured  ai 
Gotha.  It  Is  not  many  years  since  the  Germans  drew  all 
their  fine  woollen  yarns  from  this  country:  now  i Key 
are  (he  exportett^  and  probably  will  so  reDain,*whateT«r 
be  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced  in  £ngUnd,  nntii  the 
art  of  dyeinff  be  as  well  understood  and  as  sdeatifically 
practised. 

Of  the  fourteen  thousand  Berlin  patterns  which  hare 
been  published,  scarcely  one-half  are  moderately  gvad ; 
and  all  the  beet  which  they  have  produced  latterly  ars 
copied  from  English  and  French  prints.  ContcsMpUtaag 
the  improvement  that  will  probably  ere  long  take  place 
in  these  patterns,  needieworlc  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  iu 
infancy. 

The  improvement,  however,  miut  not  be  oofrftncd  t» 
the  Beriin  designers :  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  the  pub- 
lie  taste,  must  also  advance  before  needlework  shall  assume 
that  approximation  to  art  which  Is  so  desirable,  and  not 
perhaps  now,  with  modem  facilities,  difficult  of  attain- 
ment.  Hitherto  the  chief  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  te 
produce  a  glare  of  colour  rather  than  the  snbdued  bet 
beautiful  effect  which  makes,  of  every  piece  iasuiiif  fiem 
the  Gobelins,  a  perfect  picture,  wrought  hy  difieRnt 
means,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  very  same  materiala. 

The  Berlin  publishers  cannot  be  made  to  undcratand 
this ;  for,  when  they  have  a  good  design  to  copy  from, 
they  mar  all  by  the  introduction  of  some  advettdctoua 
frippery,  aa  in  the  **  Bolton  Abbey,**  wbero  the  repose 
and  beautiful  effect  of  the  picture  is  destroyed  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  bright  sky,  and  straggling  bashes  of  lively 
green,  jnst  where  the  artist  had  thought  It  Dceeasary  ta 
depict  the  stlllnem  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Momusery, 
with  its  solemn  gray  walls,  as  a  relief  to  the  ftgwcs  m 
the  foreground. 

Many  ladles  of  rank  in  Germany  add  to  their  pta« 
money  by  executing  needlework  for  the  warehousea. 

France  consumes  comparatively  but  few  Bertin  pet- 
terns.  The  French  ladies  persevere  la  the  pnecice  ef 
working  on  drawiup  previously  traced  on  the  canvas : 
the  consequence  i%  that  notwiihatanding  their  geneni 
skill  and  assiduity,  good  work  is  often  wasted  on  thit 
which  cannot  produce  an  artist-like  effect  They  ar^ 
however,  by  far  the  best  embroida esses  in  cheaetile,— 
silk  and  gold.  By  embroidery  we  mean  thai  whkh  to 
dons  on  a  solid  groundi  as  silk  or  doth. 
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The  tapMtiy  or  oinva^work  te  now  thoroagfalf  aa« 
derttood  in  this  country;  and  by  the  help  of  the  Berlin 
pattemi  more  good  things  are  produced  here  as  articles  of 
fumicnre  than  in  France." 

The  present  mode  of  furnishing  houses  il  favourable  to 
needlework.  At  a  time  wlien  fashion  enacted  that  all 
the  Bofaa  and  chairs  of  an  apartment  should  match,  the 
completely  furnishiug  it  with  needlework  (as  so  many  in 
FruDce  haTe  been)  was  the  constant  occupation  of  a 
Whole  family — mother,  daui;hters,  cousins,  and  servants 
— for  years,  and  must  indeed  hare  been  completely  wea- 
risome ;  hot  a  cushion,  a  screen,  or  an  odd  chair,  is  soon 
accomplished,  and  at  once  takes  its  place  among  the 
many  odd-shaped  articles  of  furniture  which  are  now 
found  in  a  fashionable  saloon. 

Prancfort-on-the-Malne  is  much  busying  itself  Just  now 
with  needlework.  The  commenced  works  imported  fh>m 
this  city  are  made  np  partly  from  Berlin  patterns,  aod 
partly  from  fanciful  combinations ;  but  althoaght  gene- 
rally speaking,  well  worked,  they  are  too  complicated  to 
be  easy  of  execution,  and  very  few  indeed  of  those  brought 
to  this  country  are  ererflnuhed  by  the  purchaser. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  modem  tapestry- 
needlework  in  this  country  is  brief.  Until  the  year  1881, 
the  Berlin  pattemi  were  known  to  very  few  persons,  and 
used  by  fewer  persons  still.  They  had  for  some  time 
been  imported  by  Ackermann  and  some  others,  but  in 
very  small  numbers  indeed.  In  the  year  1831,  they,  for 
the  trst  time,  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Wilks,  Hegent- 
street,  (to  whose  kindnesa  I  am  indebted  for  the  valuable 
information  on  the  Berlin  patterns  given  above,)  and  he 
immediately  purchased  all  the  good  designs  be  could 
procure,  and  also  made  large  purchases  both  of  patterns 
and  working  materials  direct  from  Berlin,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  trade  in  England.  He  also  im- 
ported IVom  Paris  a  large  selection  of  their  best  examplee 
in  tapestry,  and  also  an  assortment  of  silks  of  those 
exquisite  tints  which,  as  yet,  Prance  only  can  produce; 
and  by  inducing  French  artists,  educated  for  this  peculiar 
branch  of  design,  to  accompany  him  to  Rngland,  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  establishing  in  England  this  elegant  art. 

This  fashionable  tapestry-work,  certainly  the  most  use* 
ful  kind  of  ornamental  ncedleworic,  seems  quite  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  various  other  embroideries  which 
have  from  time  to  time  engrossed  the  leisure  moments  of 
the  fair.  It  may  be  called  mechanical,  and  so  in  a  degree 
it  certainly  is ;  but  there  is  infinitely  more  scope  for 
fancy,  taste,  and  even  genius  here,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  large  family  of  '*  satin  sketches**  and  embroideries. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  scope 
for  fancy  and  taste  given  to  the  lady  working  in 
little  lined  squares  from  a  coloured  pattern ; 
but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  quite  true  that 
"  there  is  room  in  worsted  work  for  genius  to 
exert  itself;''  though^  we  should  think,  not 
yery  ample  verge. 


We  sincerely  wish  that  the  author  of  this  plea- 
sant patch-work  of  brilliant  odds  and  ends  could 
have  taken  some  notice  of  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  women  who  lose  their 
health,  and  poke  out  their  eyes,  embroidering 
muslin  for  incredibly  small  payments,  for  the 
warerooms  of  the  manufacturers  tof  Glasgow  and 
Manchester,  and  the  shops  of  all  the  British 
towns ;  but  we  discover  no  trace  of  those  legiti* 
mate  successors  of 

'*  The  spinners  and  the  knitters  In  the  tun,** 

nor  yet  of  the 

^  Free  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  bones." 

In  lieu  of  this,  we  find  the  following  sensible  and 
useful  hints,  with  which  we  shall  oonelude  our 
notice  of  a  work  at  which  captious  or  masculine 
criticism  may  cavil,  but  which  we  venture  to 
predict  all  those  whom  needlework  more  imme- 
diately concerns  will  admire  and  value  :•— 

Finally,— feeling  as  we  do  that  though  ornamental 
needlework  may  be  a  charming  ocrupation  for  those 
ladies  whose  happy  lot  relieves  them  from  the  necessity 
of  *<  darning  hose*'  and  **  mending  nightcaps,"  yet  that  a 
proficiency  in  plain  sewing  is  the  very  life  and  being  of 
the  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  poor  man*s  wife,—* 
we  cannot  close  this  book  without  one  earnest  remark 
on  the  systems  of  teaching  needlework  now  in  use  in  the 
Central,  National,  and  other  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor.  There,  now,  the  art  is  reduced  to  regular 
rale,  taught  by  regular  rule,  taught  by  regular  system  | 
and  there  are  books  of  instruction  in  cutting,  in  shap^ 
ing,  in  measuring, — one  for  the  (late)  Model  School  in 
Dublin,  and  another,  somewhat  similar,  for  that  in  the 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  which  would  be  a  most  valm- 
able  acquisition  to  the  work-table  of  many  a  needle* 
loving  and  industrious  lady  of  the  most  respectable  mid- 
dle classes  of  society. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  accustomed,  as  we 
have,  to  see  the  domestic  hearths  and  homes  of  those  who, 
brought  up  from  infancy  in  factories,  have  married  yonn^, 
born  large  families,  and  perhaps  descended  to  the  fravs 
without  ever  having  learned  how  to  make  a  petticoat  for 
themselves,  or  even  a  cap  for  their  children, — any  who 
know  the  reality  of  this  picture,  and  have  seen  the  misery 
consequent  on  it,  will  join  us  cordially  in  expressing  the 
earnest  and  heartfelt  hope  that  the  extension  of  mental 
tuition  amongst  the  lower  classes  may  not  supersede,  iu 
the  smallest  iota,  that  instruction  and  practice  in  sew* 
ing  which  next,  the  very  next,  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
catechism,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  welMoiag 
of  girls  in  the  lower  stations  of  lifei 
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BY   A   TEMPLAR. 


DtTBora  "  the  aeason/'  and  while  Parliament 
and  the  courts  are  sitting,  one  cannot  see  Lon- 
don for  the  crowd.  To  be  8ure>  there  is,  in  one 
■ense,  crowd  enough  in  it  at  any  time ;  but  not 
i  crowd  of  that  kind  which  lives  but  to  attract 
attention,  and  distract  people's  gaxe  from  sur- 
rounding objeots.  The  crowd  which  remains, 
when  equipages  have  ceased,  for  a  time,  to  flash 
tnd  rattle  through  the  streets,  and  when  Parlia- 
ment-men, and  the  rest  of  our  actors,  are  star* 
nng  it  in  the  comQtry>  are  ae  much  pari  and 


parcel  of  London  as  the  stones  of  the  houses 
themselves.  They  live  not  to  be  seen  of  men> 
but  because  they  cannot  help  it.  They  are  busy^ 
bustling  creatures ;  but  their  movements  are  me- 
chanical, or,  at  the  best,  instinctive.  We  do 
not  sympathize  with  them,  though  we  can  feel  a 
benevolent  satisfaction  in  contemplating  such  a 
comfortable  race  of  beings ;  andj  at  the  most,  we 
set  ourselves  to  catalogue  and  classify  them  aa  a 
Waterton  would  do  the  beasts  and  birds  thai 
tenant  one  of  his  favourite  forests.  * 
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Well,  "  the  season/'  thank  God !  is  at  an  end. 
The  intensity  of  our  exclamation  of  thankful- 
ness may  be  conceived  by  any  one  who  will  only 
imagine  himself  a  denizen  of  London^  too  deaf  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  theatre  or  opera  ;  too  lazy 
to  dance ;  too  prudent  or  too  apathetic  to  play ; 
too  ignorant  to  be  a  member  of  any  learned  so- 
ciety. For  such  a  one^  the  only  share»  in  the 
contagious  *^  excitement"  which  pervades  Lon- 
don during  "  the  season^"  is  to  read  the  news- 
papers^ and  talk  them  over  at  his  club:  to 
become  an  amateur  politician^  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament at  second  hand.  Now>  at  a  time  like  the 
present^  when  eloquence  and  wit  seem  to  have 
deserted  our  public  men,  and  when  of  the  only 
two  real  political  parties  that  exists  neither  can 
do  anything  itself,  but  either  can  prevent  the 
other  from  being  one  whit  more  active,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  fade  and  monotonous 
this  kind  of  gossip  must  be. 

So  again^  thank  God !  here  we  are  once  more 
left  to  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  solitude. 
There  is  no  place  where  solitude  can  be  so  tho- 
roughly attained  as  in  London.  The  ardent 
younker^  who  enters  it  for  the  first  time,  without 
friends,  relations,  acquaintances — with  nothing 
but  a  few  letters  of  introduction  to  deliver,  and 
then  be  left  to  himself — feels  this  truth  even  to 
agony.  It  is  a  long  retrospect  that  carries  us 
back  to  the  time  when  we  experienced  this ;  but, 
with  a  slight  effort,  we  can  re-awaken  the  night- 
mare horror  with  which  we  felt  ourselves  stifled 
by  the  incessant  squeeze  of  a  multitudinous 
erowd,  and  not  one  being  in  it  from  whom  we 
could  look  for  sympathy,  with  whom  we  could 
exchange  a  word.  The  hardened  Londoner  feels 
its  solitariness  in  a  more  agreeable  manner.  In 
any  small  town,  in  any  village,  ay,  even  in  any 
Highland  paridi,  there  is  some  one  to  watch 
your  motions,  and,  from  the  sheer  ennui  of 
loneliness,  to  carp  and  criticise ;  but  here  you 
are  screened  amid  the  crowd.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  your  image  is  obliterated  from  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  sees  you — unless,  in- 
deed, he  be  a  young  policeman,  aspiring  to  rise 
in  the  force — before  five  minutes  have  elapsed. 
So  many  similar  creatures  have  whirled  past 
him  in  the  interim,  that  their  images  are  con- 
fusedly blended  in  his  sensorium :  he  remembers 
**  a  mass  of  things,  but  nought  distinctively,"  and 
you  are  dismissed  from  his  recollection  among 
the  crowd.  And  the  same  process  is  going  on 
in  your  own  mind :  as  you  are  remembered  by 
none,  so  you  can  remember  none.  The  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  your  fellow-citizens,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  with  whom  business  or  liking 
may  lead  you  to  cultivate  a  closer  intimacy, 
cease  to  exist  for  you. 

In  the  wilds  of  Glencoe,  we  might  occasion- 
aUy  be  intruded  upon  by  some  sleek-haired 
Celt,  who,  gazing  after  us  with  half  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  cow,  might  puzzle  his  dull  brain 
with  impertinent  wonderings  as  to  who  we  were, 
and  what  brought  ns  there.  But  here,  in  our 
apartments  in  the  Middle  Temple,  looking  out 
upon  the  only  fountain  in  London^  so  long  as  we 


keep  our  own  secret,  nobody  sees  or  heeds  ui. 
Here  we  sleep  and  here  we  breakfast:  our 
laundress,  bed-maker,  and  the  boy  who  occasion- 
ally brings  us  a  chop  from  the  Grecian,  may  re- 
member us  till  the  bill  is  discharged ;  but  as  wttm 
as  their  half  doubt  of  our  ability  to  pay  has  been 
dispelled,  we  disappear  from  their  memory.  At 
the  club  we  meet  daily,  and  converse  with  s  knot 
of  fellow  quidnuncs  ;  but  not  one  of  us  ever 
thinks  of  asking  whether  the  other  retains  an 
independent  existence,  after  he  disappears  from 
his  eyes.  True  Pyrrhonists,  we  are  contented 
to  indulge  in  what  may  be  a  dream,  allowing 
impressions  to  enter  and  disappear  from  onr 
mind,  without  asking  whether  they  have  any 
corresponding  realities  without.  Not  one  of  us 
can  be  said  to  entertain  a  practical  belief  that 
the  others  exist  at  any  other  times  than  when 
they  are  contributing  to  his  amusement  by  their 
gossip. 

To  return  to  our  fountain : — It  is  a  very  plea- 
sant companion  at  this  time  of  the  year — ^we  say 
nothing  of  its  winter  qualities.  When  all  the 
rest  of  London  is  broiling,  this  cool,  paved  court, 
these  trees  with  the  jet  of  water  incessantly 
springing  up  between  them,  and  redescending 
with  a  gentle  tinkling  plash-plash,  is  the  temple 
of  luxury.  Sentiment  would  be  out  of  pluee  in 
this  domicile  of  the  law;  but  the  intennty  of  the 
animal  enjoyment  almost  equals  it.  We  can 
read  as  much  in  the  faces  of  the  young  students, 
during  term  time,  who  issue  from  the  hall  after 
eating  their  dinner,  the  only  preparatory  study 
absolutely  required  from  aspirants  to  the  har. 
They  loiter  around  it  for  a  moment,  ere  they 
disperse  to  their  several  avocations ;  a  half 
sense  of  pleasure,  a  dreamy  reminiscenoe  of  their 
pre-existent  states  in  the  country,  seems  to  stir 
the  last  effort  of  vitality  smothered  beneath  the 
cumbrous  load  of  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  pleadings 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  equity  drafts,  theatres, 
psrliamentary  reports,  which  stuff  out  their  pre- 
maturely dried  and  wizzened  minds. 

Yes,  den  of  lawyers  though  it  be,  this  court 
is  the  greenest  spot  amid  the  dry  desert  of  stone 
and  lime  which  cumbers  a  circle  of  five  miles 
radius  on  every  side  of  it.  It  is  like  one  fresh 
thought  of  childhood  surviving  in  the  innermost 
recess  of  a  worldly  heart. 

What  a  strange  world  is  spread  on  all  ndes 
around  us,  within  that  imaginary  circle  we  have 
traced  1  From  the  spot  we  now  occupy,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  Temple,  if  we  aUow  our 
fancy  to  wander  over  the  portion  of  the  city  which 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Regent's  Park, 
we  find  a  congregation  of  comfortable  dweUings, 
of  which  Lincoln's-Inn-Field,  Russell  Square, 
Bedford  Square,  and  Guildford  Street,  may  be 
taken  as  the  models.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
lawyers,  the  followers  of  a  gainful  profeamn ; 
men  who  may  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  con- 
fortable  houses  stocked  with  healthy  famiEea. 
There  is  an  air  of  physical  comfort  spread  owr 
the  whole  region.  The  very  congeries  of  courts 
and  lanes  which  fill  up  its  interstioes,  or  cHag 
round  its  skirts,  and  are  inhabited  by  the  do* 
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pendents  and  tradeamen  of  the  legal  families, 
catch  the  healthy  contagion  of  wealth » tidiness, 
and  comfort.  The  nondescript  tribes  who  pur. 
sue  literature  as  a  trade,  have  been  attracted  hy 
a  region-  in  which  luxury  and  economy  shake 
hands.  The  London  University  (respectable 
name)  has  been  planted  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the 
operatives  of  the  book  making  profession  (the 
publishers  are  its,  capitalists)  have  settled  down 
around  it,  in  Tavistock  Square,  or  in  the  hum- 
bler abodes  of  Burton  Street  or  Crescent ;  while, 
yet  further  to  the  north,  the  artists  form  an  ex- 
ternal circle  around  them  in  the  purlieus  of  Eus- 
ton  Square. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  starting  post,  and 
explore  a  tract  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of 
that  over  which  we  have  been  expatiating.  At 
Shoe  Lane,  the  evidences  of  the  contagion  of  le- 
gal wealth  become  less  apparent ;  and  at  P*ield 
Lane  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  the  centre 
of  the  extremest  poverty,  squalidness^  and  ruf- 
fianism of  London.  Pursuing  our  way  up  Saf- 
fron Hill  or  liay  Street,  in  the  direction  of 
Coldbath- Fields,  the  same  noisume  atmosphere 
surrounds  us.  The  air  reeks  with  the  sweat  of 
filthy  crowds,  blended  with  the  effluvia  of  gar- 
bage ;  and  the  moral  character  of  the  squalid 
beings  who  Hit  through  the  twilight  thus  made, 
is  aa  unhealthy,  as  nauseous,  as  the  locality  they 
inhabit. 

Turning  City-ward,  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  a  region  where  there  are  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  yet  differing  as  much  from  the 
region  we  at  first  described,  as  that  out  of  which 
we  have  just  emerged.  The  City  is  tenanted  by 
wealth,  but  not  by  wealthy  men.  The  commerce 
which  has  grown  up  and  expanded  to  its  present 
enormous  bulk,  dwells  there ;  but  the  traders  only 
visit  it  in  the  hours  of  business,  and  have  their 
homes  elsewhere.  The  stately  houses,  built  by 
the  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  the 
existing  race  of  citizens,  are  occupied  by  abstract 
ideas.  The  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of 
England^  with  multitudes  of  firms,  inhabit  here ; 
but  these  are  not  the  homes  of  flesh-and-blood 
men.  Strange  creatures  they  are,  these  viewless 
legal  fictions,  which  yet  have  reality  enough  in 
them  to  accumulate  wealth  and  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  men.  We  never  visit  the  City  with^ 
out  feeling  a  chill  come  over  us,  as  if  we  were 
entering  a  place  inhabited  by  ghosts. 

Beyond  the  City,  to  the  east,  lies  a  region 
almost  as  squalid,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
doctors,  for  permanent  residents,  quite  as  un- 
healthy as  the  purlieus  of  Field  Lane  and  Saf- 
fron Hill.  But  there  is  in  it  a  floating  mass  of 
more  healthy  and  energetic  transient  visiters. 
We  speak  of  Wapping,  and  the  regions  around ; 
and  of  the  slop-sellers,  tavern-keepers,  and  dul- 
cineas — the  permanent  residents — who  harbour 
and  prey  upon  our  sturdy  tars. 

Turning  to  the  ''  West  End,"  by  passing  up 
Holbom,  we  reach,  on  the  right  hand,  the  re- 
gions of  Mary-le-Bone;  and,  on  the  left,  those  of 
May  Fair.  Passing  aleng  the  Strand  and  across 
the  Parks,  we  come^to^the  new  world  of  fashion 


around  Belgrave  Square.  These  are  the  haunts 
of  the  nobility,  and  those  who  aspire  to  associate 
.  with  them.  Thinly  scattered,  among  the  crowds 
of  commonplace  houses,  we  find  the  mansions  of 
the  old  aristocracy — the  Devonshires,  and  that 
class — walled  in  from  gazing  eyes,  isolated  and 
exclusive  as  their  occupants,  who  mix  little  with 
the  common  herd  of  the  nobility.  The  mass  of 
houses  must  strike  a  stranger  as  plain,  and  giv- 
ing little  promise  of  the  more  than  oriental 
luxury  within^  which  can  only  be  guessed  at 
from  the  costly  plate-glass  in  the  windows^  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  ormolu,  statuary,  pic- 
tures, and  flowers. 

To  pursue  this  sketch  further  in  this  manner, 
indicating  so  many  details,  yet  indicating  them 
by  such  a  light  and  meagre  outline,  would  but 
fatigue  our  readers.  Suffice  it,  for  the  present, 
to  say,  that  the  south  side  of  the  river  has  a 
character  essentially  distinct  from  the  north, 
and  that  Lambeth  and  Southwark  differ  as  much 
from  each  other  as  the  City  and  Bloomsbury. 
We  may  add,  that  the  portions  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  imaginary  circle  we  have 
traced  around  our  domicile,  differ  as  much  from 
the  portions  nearer  the  centre  as  these  do  from 
each  other;  and  that,  if  you  are  startled  by 
stumbling,  at  times,  upon  the  isolated  splendour 
of  Finsbury  Square,  hemmed  in  by  the  squalor 
of  Grub  Street  and  Spitalfields,  you  are  equally 
surprised  to  flnd  rookeries  of  old  iron  shops,  and 
their  equivocal  associates,  nestled  at  the  backs 
of  some  of  our  most  fashionable  squares. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  motley  region, 
we  find,  not  only  isolation  of  individuals,  but  the 
absence  of  every  regular  government  and  central 
authority.  The  corporation  reigns  paramount 
in  the  liberties  of  the  City ;  vestries  sway  the 
destinies  of  Mary-le-Bone,  St  Pancras,  and 
Islington;  the  High  Bailiff  is  master  in  West- 
minster. M'^e  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
efficiency  of  these  dignitaries,  in  their  respective 
domains ;  but  we  must,  at  least,  concede  them 
the  credit  of  having  the  ability  to  prevent  any 
other  person  doing,  within  their  jurisdictions, 
what  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
themselves. 

The  reader  must  not,  however,  take  up  the 
impression,  that  the  metropolis  is  an  unorganized 
mass.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other  place 
in  the  world  where  so  perfect  an  organization, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  the  comforts 
of  men,  exists.  Here  are  accumulated  the  most 
expensive  luxuries  that  fantastic  wealth  can 
long  for ;  and  here  the  contagious  example  of 
self-indulgence,  in  the  wealthy,  has  taught  even 
the  poorest  a  degree  of  tidiness  and  propretS^ 
that  raises  their  simple  indulgences  to  the 
rank  of  luxuries.  The  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  the  concentration  of  multitudes,  in  London, 
have  taught  men  to  accumulate  wealth,  by  doing 
small  things  on  a  great  scale,  and  have  thus  en« 
abled  the  poor  to  attain  to  indulgences  which  can 
be  furnished  in  small  quantities,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  from  the  enormous  number  of  customers. 
In  London;  nothing  is  done  for  nothing ;  and 
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the  conseqaence  is,  that  everybody  earne  tonie. 
thing;  and  has  something  to  spend.  The  mul- 
titudinous customers  have  created  beer-shops, 
eating.shops,  cheap  lodging-houses,  basaars,  pan- 
technicons, club-houses,  omnibuses  ;  and^  lastly, 
the  penny-post,  and  the  parcels- delivery  com- 
panies. Although^  in  London,  all  live  apart  and 
independent,  all  can  command  more  servants 
than  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  our  provincial 
towns.  If  Mr  Owen  had  eyes,  which  he  has 
not;  he  would  see  that  London  is  as  complete  a 
co-operative  society  as  he  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
a  much  merrier  one  than  he  or  any  man  will  ever 
make. 

The  effect  of  this  perfect  organization,  for 
the  purpose  of  living,  upon  the  Londoner  born 
and  bred,  is  easily  observable.  The  Cockney  is 
a  practical  Epicurean,  (we  use  the  word  in  the 
better  sense  ;)  he  has  high  notions  of  comfort ; 
and,  within  his  native  sphere,  a  knack  of  pro- 
curing it.  He  is  almost  exempted  from  the 
primeval  curse ;  for,  so  perfect  is  the  frame-work 
of  the  living-machine  into  which  he  is  born, 
that  he  easily  finds  an  easy  way  of  doing  for 
himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  more 
time  for  amusement  than  most  men — that  is, 
for  looking  about  him  and  conversing.  As  he 
does  his  work  neatly  and  cleverly,  because  he 
has  good  examples  of  workmanship  before  him, 
60  he  converses  plausibly,  for  he  has  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  good  conversation.  His 
life  being,  on  the  whole,  an  easy  one,  he  is  good- 
natured.  He  is  a  fine  show  article  ;  if  not  too 
poorly  bred,  he  passes  off  for  a  superior  charac- 
ter. But  he  has  not  been .  sufficiently  hard 
worked  to  make  him  strong,  and  he  has  not  had 
sufficient  variety  of  experience  to  give  him  ver- 
satility. Out  of  London,  your  sharp  shewy  Cock- 
ney is  a  helpless  fool.  Even  in  London,  he  oo. 
cupies  only  the  middle-walks  of  any  profession  ; 
the  topping  parts  are  all  filled  by  immigrants  from 
the  provinces,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  rough 
it  in  youthy  are  shiftier  and  stronger,  if  less  plau- 
sible. 

London  is  rather  the  scene  of  great  actions 
than,  in  its  corporate  capacity^  a  doer  of  tbem. 
Almost  all  the  law  business  of  England,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  is  transacted 
in  London  ;  the  faction-fights  of  Parliamentary 
politicians  are  fought  in  London ;  the  money- 
market  of  the  world  is  in  London  ;  but  the  real 
Londoners  concerned  in  these  transactions  are 
comparatively  few.  For  anything  but  the  daily 
business  of  life,  there  is  little  enthusiasm  and 
less  power  of  co-operation  in  London.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Association^  the  Politioai  Unions^ 


theAnti-Com-L«w  Letgns,  erery  gvMt 
bined  politioai  operatioo>  has  had  its  origin  and 
most  influential  sphere  bf  action  out  of  London. 
None  of  these  engines  of  political  amelioration 
could  be  eonstrueted  or  worked  in  London ;  and 
yet  none  of  them  has  effected  anything  ualil  it 
set  London  in  motion.  London  ia  a  powcrfal 
and  inflnential  member  of  our  eocial  fabrie ;  bat 
its  power  is  derived  mainly  from  its  maaaiveness. 
It  acts  by  its  weight ;  irresistible  when  set  ia 
motion,  it  must  reoeive  the  impulse  from  witboat. 

Long  ago,  before  London  had  reached  a  tiUie 
of  its  present  bulk,  Queen  Elisabeth  and  Kiag 
James  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  City 
was  suffering  under  an  unhealthy^  overgrowth. 
William  Cobbett,   wiser  than  either  of  them, 
indulged  tn  a  similar  fancy  in  our  days,  and 
rarely  spoke  of  London  under  any  other  desig. 
nation  than  "  the  Wen,"  nn  epithet  of  which  we 
believe  he  was  the  inventor.     To  us,  ''much 
meditating/'  it  seems  (we  speak  with  due  defer- 
ence) that  they  are  all  three  in  the  wrong.  The 
growth  of  London  is  a  natural  growth :  it  has 
had  no  hot-house  forcing.     It  is  a  growth  whidb, 
as  far  as  it  baa  yet  gone,  has  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
benefit  the  kingdom  at  large.  London  is  a  oeatral 
spot  for  the  transacting  of  all  kinds  of  baaiseas, 
and  is  daily  beeoming  more  accessible.      It  is 
the  organ  which  generates  and  diffuses  the  kigker 
civilisation  throughout  the  kingdom*    It  does 
not  breed  the  minds  that  think  for  their  contu 
trymen,  but  it  attreets  them  into  iu  praciaetB, 
and  finishes  tbem  for  their  great  task.      Here 
only  (except  in  a  few  rare  and  favourMl  in- 
stances) does  an  Englishman '  attain  to  entire 
freedom  of  thought,  and  courage  to'^utter  what 
iie  thinks.    In  the  isolation  of  its  crowd  bo  lenrns 
to  speak  his  mind  freely,  without  caring'  what 
others  think  t   he  feels  himself  safe  from  the 
censorship  of  provincial  sages.     Here,  fay  the 
assistance  of  the  same  isolation,  virtue  is  atiaJiM 
to  rub  shoulders  with  vice  with  imp«Bit3' :  the 
habit  of  tolerant  Judgment  ia  acquired]wltke«t 
the  loss  of  innocence.    Here,  for  the  energetic 
mind,  there  is  incessantly  renewed  the  stisEiultts 
of  observing  important  actions.    We  tmat^that 
we  do  not  underrate  the  worth  and  importnnee  of 
the  provinces :  we  see  what  a  nonentity^Ixwdon 
would  be  without  them  j  but  we  also  see  kow 
far  short  of  what  they  are  they  would  be  with- 
out l«ondon. 

in  short,  London  is  a  dear,  delightful,  nangkty, 
foolish  centre  and  generater  of  wisdon  and 
virtue. 

MlDDLB  TlMTLS,  jtufftui. 


THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS,  WITH  REFEAENCE  TO 

PASSING  EVENTS. 


Itf  international  questions,  more  than  any 
other,  we^feel^the  want  of  a  uniform  and  steady 
application  of  the  greatest^happiness  principle, 
as  a  test  of  the  value  of  maxims  and  measures. 


Bometimee,  wh«n  at  e  loss  for  en  erfufseat,  a 
publie  man  may  make  an  aUusiaB  to  the  fmnct* 
pie;  but  it  is  neglected  and  diaregeided  the 
moment  the  emergency  is  over.    And  yet  there 
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is  no  depETtment  of  praotieal  juritpradenee  and 
politics  upon  which  tbii  guiding  torob  oould 
diiTuse  more  beneficial  light. 

We  will  not  encroach  to  far  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  our  readers  as  to  go  over>  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  various  arguments  by  which 
the  alone  sufficiency  of  the  greatest-happiness 
principle,  to  test  the  value  of  institutions  and 
laws,  is  established.  It  hss  so  frequently,  of 
late,  had  mouth-homage,  at  the  least,  paid  to  it 
by  poblic  men,  of  all  shades  of  politioal  opinitins, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  assuming  its 
[general  admission,  in  so  far  as  questions  relating 
to  the  internal  organisation  of  nations  are  con. 
cemed ;  and  we  anticipate  little  difficulty,  on 
the  part  of  our  readers,  when  we  propose  to  ex- 
tend its  application  to  the  transaetions  of  na- 
tions with  each  other,  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  only  legitimate  aim  of 
municipal  laws  and  institutions  is  to  promote 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  citizens  of 
any  given  state,  we  can  conceive  no  other  assign- 
able rule  of  action  for  those  who  conduct  the 
negotiations  of  one  state  with  another,  than  the 
greatest  possible  happincsi  of  all  the  human  he- 
ngs  concerned. 

When  we  test  the  polioy  of  the  rulers  of  any 
nation,  (in  its  external  relations,)  by  its  tend- 
ency to  augment  or  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  we  have,  at  least,  the  advantage  of 
keeping  a  definite,  tangible  aim  before  us,  which 
we  propose  should  be  attained  ;  and  we  can  say 
of  the  means  employed  by  the  Government,  the 
merits  of  whose  aote  we  are  canvassing,  that 
they  are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  well 
or  ill  calculated  to  attain  that  end.  But  when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  empty 
phrasea  about  "  balance  of  power,"  ^'  national 
honour/'  and  the  like,  we  are  in  eonatant  danger 
of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  bewildered  by  mere 
talk. 

We  are  not  writing  a  treatise  upon  interna- 
tional law,  and  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  to 
develope,  in  one  brief  paper,  all  that  may  be 
necessary  towards  a  perfect  system ;  but  there 
are  some  leading  principles  which  must  be,  as  it 
were,  the  framework  upon  which  any  sound  sys- 
tem of  international  law  can  be  constructed. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  z—That  every 
nation  ought  to  be  left  to  the  free  management 
of  its  own  internal  concerns,  without  interfer- 
ence from  any  foreign  power.  It  is  dear  that, 
however  ill  informed  the  people  of  any  nation, 
in  regard  to  their  best  interests,  are,  they  must  be 
better  able  to  promote  them  than  foreigners. 
Foreigners  may  be  wiser,  and  might  be  able,  if 
they  knew  all  their  drcumstancea  and  relations^ 
to  give  sound  advice ;  but  these  circumstances 
and  relations  cannot  be  adequately  known  by 
foreigners,  who  must,  consequontly,  be  fully  as 
liable  to  do  harm  as  good  by  their  meddling. 

The  second  position  we  would  maintain  is, 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  independencci  the 
self-government  of  a  nation  intact,  other  nations 
must,  in  tbe  first  plaoe^  transact  all  their  public 
business  witb  it  through  tbe  medium  of  the 


Govemment.  They  must  do  this,  were  it  from 
no  other  consideration  than  their  own  secu- 
rity. The  Government  alone  has  the  power 
to  make  the  body-corporate  it  represents  fulfil 
the  engagements  oontraoted  in  its  name.  The 
limitation  to  this  principle  is  as  follows : — Fo- 
reigners are  entitled  to  recognise  only  the  ^ 
facto  Government  of  a  country  as  such.  What« 
ever  plausible  arguments  any  body  of  men  may 
produce  to  shew  that  they  would  be  the  best 
governors  of  a  country,  or  that  they  have  been 
unjustly  deposed ;  if  they  cannot  enforce  the 
obedience  of  that  country,  while  their  rivals 
can,  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  nation 
obliges  all  foreigners  to  recognise  the  de  facto 
as  the  de  jure  Government, 

Our  third  position  is  a  corollary  from  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is,  that  when  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  same 
nation  insist  upon  having  separate  Governments, 
no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  united.  Such  interfer- 
ence would  be  to  support  the  chosen  rulers  of  one 
of  the  provinces  against  the  will  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other,  and  would  be  an  infringement 
on  their  right  of  self-government. 

The  fourth  position  is,  that  every  law  which 
the  citiaens  of  any  state  are  contented  to 
bear  themselves,  they  have  a  right  to  enforce 
upon  aliens,  while  resident  among  them.  This, 
of  course,  presupposes  that  what  is  caUed  a  law 
is  really  the  permanent  law  of  the  state,  not  an 
exceptional  regulation,  tolerated  for  a  time  by 
the  citixens,  to  furnish  them  with  a  pretext  for 
oppressing  aliens  temporarily  domiciled  among 
them.  Any  other  rule  than  what  we  here  lay 
down  would  go  to  establish  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tions with  equal  power  in  the  same  territory ; 
which,  as  prodactive  of  confusion  in  the  laws, 
and  as  obstructing  their  enforcement,  would  un- 
settle Booiety  and  tend  to  anarchy. 

The  last  position,  with  which  we  shall  at  pre- 
sent intrude  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
is,  that  every  independent  nation  is  entitled  to 
demand,  from  every  other,  protection  in  person 
and  property  to  all  its  citisens,  resident  within 
the  territory  of  the  latter,  so  long  as  they  con- 
form to  its  laws. 

The  grounds  upon  which  we  advocate  these 
cardinal  principles  of  international  law  are,  in 
the  first  place,  their  adequacy,  if  acted  upon,  to 
ensure  that  security  for  person  and  property, 
whicli  is  all  that  laws  and  tribunals  can  do  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  men*  Laws  can  only« 
however  well  administered,  put  us  in  a  condi- 
tion to  create  our  own  happiness  by  the  exercise 
of  our  own  faculties:  all  the  rest  must  be  worked 
out  by  every  man  for  himself.  In  the  second 
place,  these  principles  are  advocated  on  account 
of  their  manifest  tendency  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  wars,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  utter 
cessation.  They  dearly  define  what  each  nation 
has  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  every 
other>  and  point  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
They  enable  men  and  nations  to  know  what  are 

their  real  rights;  indicate  the  redprocal  advan- 
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tage  derivable  from  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
by;  and  thus  furnish  nations  at  once^with  rules 
of  action  and  motives  for  adhering  to  them. 

The  verbose  pleadings  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
M.  Thiers ;  their  interchange  of  accusation  and 
recrimination,  and  want  of  any  clear  exposition 
of  their  respective  causes^of  policy,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  adopting  them ;  the  infatuation  with 
which  the  French  and  English  '  nations  seem 
drifting  down  upon  a  European  ^war,  without 
any  adequate  cause ;  the  absence  of  clear  con. 
ceptions  of  the  real  character  and  merits  of  the 
dispute  among  almost  all  the  controversialists 
who  have  taken  part  in  it ;  are  our  apology  for 
requesting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  such 
a  dry  r6iumi  of  abstract  principles. 

The  British  nation  has,  at  this  moment,  no  less 
than  three  wars  on  its  hands,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  fourth,  of  a  much  more  serious  character.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  think  the  present  no 
unfitting  time  to  invite  our  readers  to  investigate 
deliberately  the  views  we  have  been  seeking  to 
establish.  A  general  war,  which  seems  not  im- 
possible, will  seriously  embarrass  our  commercial 
transactions;  a  consideration  of  some  importance 
to  a  country  in  which  so  many  are  dependent  for 
their  daily  bread  upon  the  demand  of  foreigners 
for  their  manufactures.  A  general  war,  we  are 
told,  will  render  an  increase  of  our  naval  and 
military  establishments  necessary.  Why,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  war  (deserving  the 
name)  in  Europe  since  1815,  both  have  been 
kept  up  on  what  would,  previous  to  the  close  of 
last  century,  have  been  considered  the  footing  of 
a  war  establishment.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
resources  of  our  country,  and  of  the  pluck  and 
bottom  of  our  countrymen.  We  know  that 
they  are  able  to  lick  a  goodly  number  of  adver- 
saries. But,  we  do  not  see  where  or  when  the 
war  which  is  impending  over  us  can  be  made  to 
terminate;  we  do  not  see  anything  that  this 
country  has  to  gain  by  it ;  and  we  do  not  see 
anything  that  makes  it  incumbent  upon  this 
country  to  engage  in  it.  But,  more  than  all  this, 
we  do  not  see  that  we  have  the  shadow  of  right 
on  our  side,  in  any  one  of  the  quarrels  we  have 
now  on  our  hands.  We  entreat  the  patience  of 
our  readers  while,  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
notions  on  this  head  as  clear  as  possible,  we  pass 
in  review  what  this  country  is  now  doing  in  Syria, 
Afghanistan,  and  China. 

First,  As  to  Syria.  Lord  Palmerston^  on  the 
15tlb  of  July,  concluded,  in  the  name  of  this 
country,  a  convention  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  to  the  effect  that  these  four  powers 
should  interfere  in  the  disputes  between  Mehe- 
met  Ali  and  the  Sultan,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a  termination.  Mehemet  Ali  refuses  to  accept 
the  settlement  proposed  by  the  allied  powers, 
and  measures  have  been  adopted  to  force  him  to 
yield.  France,  on  various  grounds,  protests 
against  the  interference  of  the  allies ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  dispute  will  lead 
to  a  general  European  war.  There  is  here  an 
intricate  complication  of  transactions,  which  will 
require  soma  unravelling  before  we  can  apply  to 


them  those  principles  of  international  law,  which 
ought  to  guide  our  decision  as  to  the  justice  or 
policy  of  the  part  we  have  taken.  We  shall  briefly 
advert  to,  first,  the  character  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali ;  next,  the 
interference  of  the  allies ;  lastly,  the  grounds 
upon  which  France  protests  against  that  inter- 
ference. 

The  state  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  the 
Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali  are  concerned,  is  u 
follows : — Independent  of  provinces  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  separated  from  it,  the 
Ottoman  empire,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present   century,   comprehended,  together  with 
those  of  which  the  Sultan  holds  undisputed  pes- 
session,  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia.     In  fact,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  Constantinople  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces south  of  the  Taurus  was  more  nominal 
than  real.    The   Memlooks  of  Egypt  and  t^e 
Sherif  of  Mecca  were,  in  fact,  as  little  depend- 
ent on  the  Sultan  as  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or  Algiers, 
with  which  the  European  states  had,  for  nearly 
a  century,   been   in    the  habit  of    oontraeting 
treaties.     Bagdad,  Acre,   Damascus,  and  Leba- 
non, were  held  by  a  tenure  scarcely  less  frail. 
The  events  of  the  French  Revolution  furnished 
the  Porte  with   an   occasion  to  strengthen  its 
authority  in  all  the  provinces  we  have  named. 
The  work  was  begun  in  Egypt,  and  Mehemet  Ali 
was  the  agent  selected.    He  was  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  he  had  already  acquired 
in  that  province :  that  influence  being  the  re- 
suit  of  his  close  alliance  with  Yussouf  Bogbos,  a 
wealthy  money. dealer ;   an  alliance  which  has 
continued  unbroken  down  to  the  present  day. 
By  a  stroke  of  Turkish  policy,  much  like  that 
by  which  Sultan  Mahmoud  got  rid  of  the  Janis- 
saries, Mehemet  Ali  freed   himself  from  the 
Memlooks.    He  had  scarcely  accomplished  this, 
when  the  weak  and  jealous  Government  of  Con- 
stantinople grew  afraid  of  its  own  iustraraent, 
and  sought  to  displace  him.    Mehemet  Ali  did 
as  all  officers  of  that  Government,  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  bowstring,  do :  he  kept  his  province  by 
superior  force,  but  with  the  most  lavish   profe^ 
sions  of  obedience  to  the  Sultan.    The  war  be- 
tween the  ^Vahabees  and  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 
furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  interfering  in 
the   affairs   of  Arabia,    and  he  reannexed   the 
Hedjaz  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  from  which  it 
had,  for  many  years,  been  de  facto  dismembered. 
All  this  time,  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  at  Coo- 
stantinople  to  displace  him  were  unrelentingly 
pursued.    The   Pashas  of  Damascus  and  Acre 
were  deeply  implicated  in  them  ;  and  this  led  to 
a  contest,  between  them  and  Mehemet  Ali,  ana- 
logons  to  the  feuds  which  used  to  be  carried  oa 
by  the  great  barons  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire. 
The  result  of  all  these  transactions  is,  that  Mehe- 
met Ali  and  his  sons  now  hold,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pashalics  of  Dlarbekir  and  B»gdad,  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  south  of  the 
Taurus,  and  that  the  feud  between  Mehemet  and 
the  Sultan  has  become  more  open.    The  story  is  a 
common  one  in  such  ill-organiaed  nations  as  ths 
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Tarkisb.  It  is  much  such  a  dispute  within  the 
Ottoman  empire  as  that  within  the  German 
empire,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy.  It  is  purely  a  domestic  quarrel, 
with  which  foreigners  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. As  to  moral  worth,  the  antagonists  are 
equally  good,  or  (if  the  phrase  please  better) 
equally  bad.  Even  though  a  consideration  of 
their  moral  characters  afforded  anything  like  a 
justifiable  plea  for  foreign  interference,  there  is 
not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  interference  of  the 
allies.  They  have  interfered  to  regulate  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  an  independent  state,  and  thereby 
violated  the  principle  of  national  independence. 
The  mischievous  effects  of  such  a  violation  have 
been  shewn  above.    The  Allies  cannot  pretend 
that  they  were  invited  to  act  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  parties.     Mehemet  AH  and  the  Sultan 
were  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  a  settlement, 
when  the  four  allied  powers  interfered  uncalled 
for,  and  took  upon  them  to  arrange  matters. 
The  Allies  cannot  allege   that  any  subject  of 
theirs  has  suffered  by  the  state  of  relations  be- 
tween Mehemet  All  and  the  Sultan.    No  case  of 
individual  grievance  is  stated ;  and  it  is  an  as- 
certained fact,  that  the  commerce  with  Europe, 
both  of  the  provinces  actually  occupied  by  the 
Porte,  and  of  those  occupied  by  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  sons,  has,  for  several  years,  been  stead- 
ily increasing,  both  in  amount  and  value.  Then 
what  are  the  pretexts  for  interference  ?  They 
are  various  and  contradictory,  betraying  there- 
by the  conscious  falsehood  of  those  who  utter 
them.     We  are  told  one  day  that  Mehemet  Ali 
is  a  tyrant,  and  that  the  spontaneous  rising  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Lebanon  (excited  by  the 
intrigues  of  Lord  Ponsonby's  dragoman)  invites 
all  lovers  of  freedom  to  rescue  them  from  his 
grasp.      Fine   words  these,  but  how   do   they 
sound  in  the  mouths  of  the  three  powers  who 
denounced  the  Greek  insurrection  as  "  the  fire- 
brand of  revolution  thrown  into  the  Ottoman 
empire  }**     How  do  they  sound  in  the  mouth  of 
him  who  has  annihilated  the  nationality  of  Po- 
land and  is  waging  a   war  of   extermiijation 
against  the  '^  spontaneous     insurgents"    (also 
stirred  up  by  Lord  Ponsonby's  emissaries)  of  Cir- 
cassia?  Again  we  are  told,  that  the  object  of 
the  allies,  in  interfering,  is  to  assert  "  the  rights 
of  the  legitimate  sovereign  against  a  rebellious 
vassal."    This  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  mo- 
tive with  the  three  powers    which    originally 
constituted  the  holy  alliance,  although  it  scarce- 
ly harmonizes  with  their  previous  appeal  to  '*  the 
sacred  right  of  insurrection*'  in  the  case  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Lebanon.     But  how  does  such 
language  sound  in  the  mouths  of  a  Whig  Mi- 
nistry, when,  even  under  a  Tory  Government, 
the  Tory  Lord  Wharncliffe  denounced  the  Holy 
Alliance,  because  it  was  a  league  of  kings  to 
support   sovereigns  against  rebellious  vassals.^ 
There  must  be  some  hidden  motive  when  the 
avowed  ones  are  so  palpably  unreal.    The  only 
conceivable  motive  is  allowed  to  peep  out  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  note  to  Mr  Henry  Lytton 


Bulwer.     It  is  that  his  Lordship  is  so  convinced 
of  the    designs    of  Russia  upon   Constantino- 
ple,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  averting  them, 
that  he  wishes  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to 
seize   upon  Egypt  as   England's   share  of  the 
Turkish  spoil,  whenever  that  event  takes  place. 
This  is  the  Cornish  parson  over  again,  who, 
when  he  could  not  persuade  his  flock  to  desist 
from  the  practice  of  wrecking,  begged,  at  least, 
for  ''a  fair  start."     If  Lord  Palmerston  cannot 
check  the  conquering  propensities  of  Russia, 
he  will  conquer  too  !    Either  this  has  been  the 
motive    for  the  Convention's    interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  or 
that  affair  has  been  motiveless.    Either  way, 
it  must  do  harm.    Had  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet 
Ali  been  left  to  terminate  their  dispute,  they 
must    have    arranged    matters   upon    an  esti- 
mate of  their  respective  strengths.    An  arrange- 
ment, based  upon  such  a  calculation,  could  not 
have  been  immediately  disturbed.    The  arrange- 
ment prepared  by  the  allies,  avowedly  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  to  the  Sultan  more 
than  he  could  get  for  himself.    Such  an  arrange- 
ment  cannot  last;    there    is  nothing  to  main- 
tain it :  it  must  break  down  immediately.    The 
allies,  therefore,  looking  to  the  future,  have 
insured  to  Syria  an  immediate  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, instead  of  a  breathing  time  of  peace : 
and,  looking  to  the  present,  they  have  added  their 
own  destructive  propensities  and  powers  to  those 
of  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali.   This  is  upon  the 
comparatively  favourable  assumption  that  their 
interference  has  proceeded  from  the  sheer  love 
of  meddling.    If  the  suspicion  that  it  may  have 
proceeded  from  lust  of  conquest  be  correct,  the 
mischief  must  be  tenfold,  and  the  responsibility 
proportionably  increased.     Look  at  the  transac- 
tion in  what  light  we  may,  it  is  calculated  to 
inflict  evil  upon  humanity.    This  may  be   es- 
teemed venial  in  *'  legitimate  monarchs;"  but,  if 
the  people  be  wise,  it  will  be  otherwise  esteemed 
in  the  ministers  of  a  sober,  industrious,  and  par- 
tially free  people. 

And  now  for  the  ground  taken  up  by  France. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  even  in  dissent- 
ing from  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  France  has 
not  been  wise  enough  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice.  France  stands  aloof  from  the 
allies,  not  because  their  conduct  is  a  violation 
of  national  independence— a  league  of  sovereigns 
to  uphold  sovereigns — but  because  their  plan 
of  interference  differs  from  that  which  France 
wishes  to  see  carried  into  effect.  France  pro- 
claims that  it  is  ready  to  go  to  war.  Why? 
Not  because  the  Convention  of  the  13th  July  is 
wrong  in  its  estimation,  but  because  it  was  con- 
cluded without  France's  privacy.  And  even  this 
shallow  pretext  is  unfounded,  untenable.  Again 
France  exclaims — "Because  the  allies  interfere 
in  Syria  against  our  will,  to  arms  for  the  boundary 
of  the  Rhine  !"  That  is,  because  an  impertinent 
meddling  disposition,  or  a  lust  of  conquest,  has 
led  the  allies  to  act  unjustly  in  Syria,  let  us  act 
unjustly  in  Europe !  let  us,  by  force  of  arms, 
make  French  subjects  of  all  the  Germans  who 
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dwell  west  of  the  Rhine  1  This  ie  not,  on  the  part 
of  French  ministers  and  many  French  statesmen, 
a  mere  ebullition  of  the  moment.  The  Thiers 
ministry  claimed  and  obtained  office  because  they 
promised  **  to  assert  the  right  of  France  to  a  more 
influential  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Europe :"  that 
is,  it  claimed  and  obtained  office  by  promising 
to  be>  more  than  its  predecessors,  imperti- 
nently intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  M.  Thiers^  about  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  gravely  laid  down  the  law 
that,  after  so  many  years  of  peace,  a  war  was 
inevitable.  People,  he  said,  must  have  a  little 
fighting,  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  such  protracted 
inaction.  And  he  congratulated  his  hearers  be- 
cause, Russia  being  engaged  with  Khiva,  £ng* 
land  with  Afghanistan  and  China,  France  with 
Algiers,  it  was  evident  that  the  great  eivUiztd 
nations  were  expending  their  superfluous  energy 
upon  barbarism,  instead  of  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  M.  Thiers  forgot  that  thieves  some- 
times fight  about  their  shares  of  the  booty. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  all  this  mis- 
ohievous  folly  is  acted,  spoken^  and  tolerated, 
ten  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Reform.Bill  struggle. 
At  that  time,  the  principle  of  the  self-govern^ 
ment  of  nations  seemed  permanently  established. 
The  moderation  and  self-control  of  two  great 
nations,  roused  en  maeee,  looked  as  if  their  citi* 
sens  had  at  last  learned  wisdom.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  the  interference  of  monarohs  in  the  affairs 
of  less  enlightened  constitutional  states,  looked 
as  if  they  had  learned  the  value  of  national  in* 
dependence.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  we  find  the  ministers  of  both  ooun. 
tries  singing  the  old  hackneyed  song  about  the 
glories  of  war,  and  conquest,  and  foreign  domi- 
nation ;  and  hear  the  one  nation  interrupting  the 
performers  with  stormy  ejaculations  of  applause, 
and  see  the  other  nodding  lethargic  acquies- 
cence. 

The  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and  China  are  less 
complicated,  and  may  be  more  briefly  dispatched. 
In  Afghanistan  we  have  replaced  a  monarch, 
thrice  ejected  by  his  subjects,  by  British  bayen^ 
ets.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  must  keep 
him  there.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  presence  of  our 
troops  that  is  required :  our  authority  in  that 
country  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  our  cannon. 
*^  Examples,"  as  they  are  called,  are  made  of  the 
natives,  which  force  our  own  officers  to  cry  out 
*'  Shame."  To  strengthen  our  station  in  Cabul, 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Kelat  has  been 
taken  possession  of,  and  scaroely  equivocal  hints 
are  thrown  out  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  Seik 
territory.  Our  already  overgrown  territories 
in  India,  are  being  extended  by  an  annexation 
double  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  islands* 
This  is  effected  by  a  great  expenditure  of  £rl* 
tish  treasure,  and  a  great  waste  of  human  life. 
The  people,  among  whom  this  warfare  is  carry- 
ing on,  are  rendered  more  savage  by  it  i  what 
trade  was  carried  on  among  them  is  paralysed ; 
and  the  expenses  of  governing  our  Indian  de- 
pendenees   ere    pennanentiy  increased.     The 


crime  of  the  deposed  sovereign  was  having  re. 
ceived  a  Russian  emissary ;  he  being  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  having  a  British  envoy  at  his  court. 
All  this  is  done,  if  not  at  the  instigationi  at  least 
with  the  sanction,  of  the  Whig  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

The  conduct  of  our  Government  towards  the 
Chinese  is  quite  in  keeping  with  its  conduct  ia 
Syria  and  Afghanistan.     The   servante  of  the 
India  Company  were  aUowed  by  the   Chineie 
government  to  trade  with  Canton  upon  oertaia 
conditions.     This  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  British  Government  debarred  all  the  rest  of 
its  subjects  from  interfering  with  the  Company's 
trade  to  China.    Subsequently,  free  traders  were 
allowed  to  resort  to  Canton ;  but  they  were  re» 
ceived  by  the  Chinese  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Company's  servants.    It  was  a  British  "  Hong" 
allowed  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  '^Hong/'    The 
British  traders   were  regarded  as  a  corporate 
body,  liable,  ein§uH  in  eolidutn,  for  the  mis. 
conduct  of  any  or  of  all  their  members.    This 
might  be  an  uncomfortable  footing  for  our  mer- 
chants ;  but  they  went  to  Canton,  of  their  own 
accord,   aware  of  it.    When  the  Chinese   Go- 
vernment had  any  communication  to  make  to 
this  body,    it    was    made   through    the    Com- 
pany's senior  servant,  regarded  as  the  hmmd  of 
the  corporation.    He  never  claimed  to  b«   in- 
vested with  a  diplomatic  character.    Wheo  the 
India  Company's  establishment  at  Canton  was 
broken  up,  the  British  merchants  were  invited  to 
have  '*  a  head  of  the  merchants"  sent  out  to  ihem 
as  formerly.   A  diplomatic  resident  waa  not  asked 
fur.  The  Chinese  have  never  permitted  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  a  diplomatic  character  among 
them.    The  British  Government,  however^  with- 
out announcing  their  intention  to  the  Central  Go- 
vernment, or  asking  its  consent,  sent  out  a  Bri- 
tish military  officer,  to  whom  they  attribute^^  not 
only  a  diplomatic  character,  but  powers  of  juris* 
diction  in  China,  so  much  beyond  whst  any  state 
could  tolerate  in   a  foreigner,  that  they  were 
cancelled  by  themselves  almost  as  soon  as  pro. 
mulgated.     This  British  official  was  forewarned 
that  he  could  not  be  received  in  a  diplooaatie 
capacity,  and  desired  to  wait  at  Macao  until  he 
could  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Chineie 
authorities.     In  despite  of  this  intimaUcHij  he 
pushed  right  on  for  Canton ;  attempted  to  bully 
the  Governor  into  compliance  with  his  wishes ;  and, 
before  he  retired  again  to  Macao,  placarded  the 
walls  of  Canton  with  an  inflammatory  appeal  to 
the  People  against  their  Government.    Upon  his 
death,  his  successors,  by  acquiescing  in  oooie  of 
the  minor  points,  obtained  leave  to  remain  at 
Canton,    but    were    never   recognised    by   the 
Chinese  in  their  diplomatic  capacity.     Xe  at* 
tempt  was  made  by  the  British  Government  to 
open  a  direct  communication  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  procure  a  recognition  of  its 
agents.    In  this  vague  unsettled  state  was  this 
question  allowed  to  remain,  until  the  opium  ques. 
tion  was  raised*    The  inttoductioa  of  opium  into 
China  had  always  been  prohibited  by  law :    but 
thoselawshadnot  been  enforced;  andevtn  Govern* 
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mentoffican  were  largelyconcerned  in  the  opium- 
smuggling.  All  of  a  lUitden^  the  Government  took 
it  into  its  heed  to  enforee  the  prohibitory  laws. 
This  might  be  wise  or  unwise— an  aot  of  fanaticiitm 
or  an  aot  of  hypoorisjs  but  the  right  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  opium  into  its  territory  was,  at  the  least,  as  clear 
ae  that  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  oom  into  England*  The  question 
resolves  itself  into  that  whieh  relates  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  aliens  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  Chinese  Government  had  a  right  to  insist 
that  its  laws  should  be  obeyed  by  the  aliens 
resident  in  its  territory;  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  insist  that  these  laws  should 
not  be  wrested  into  a  pretext  for  oppressing  its 
subjects.  How  stand  the  facts  ?  Warning  was 
given  to  the  British  merchants,  several  months 
beforehand,  that  the  Government  was  in  earnest 
this  time,  and  that  the  opium-trade  must  be  dis- 
continued. Foolhardy  from  their  experience  of 
former  impunity,  the  merchants  still  loitered  j 
when  the  Chinese  Government,  losing  all  pa* 
tience,  tools  measures  to  get  possession,  not  only 
of  all  the  opium  that  had  been  landedi  but  of  aU 
that  lay  stored  in  British  vessels  within  the 
waters  of  China.  The  Chinese  gave  due  warn- 
ing that  the  laws  were  to  be  enforced  after  a 
certain  date ;  and  as  for  the  plea  that  the  opium 
had  not  been  landod,  how  do  our  revenue  cruisers 
deal  with  any  smugglers  they  catch  in  the  British 
Channel?  The  opium<*receiving  vessels  were 
within  the  Chinese  waters,  and  they  had  been 
lying  there  at  anohor  for  years,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  serve  as  stores  of  opium.  So  far  the 
received  law  of  nationsj  based  upon  the  greatest- 
happiness  principle,  is  against  us.  But  our  states^ 
men  have  yet  a  resource  for  putting  the  Chinese  in 
the  wrong.  We  are  told  that  they  violated  the 
law  of  nationsi  in  the  person  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain.  The  Chinese  never  re- 
cognised the  gentleman  in  that  capacity.  He 
was  contented  to  remain  among  them  as  the 
'<  head  of  the  merchants  j"  his  Government  took 
no  step  lo  have  him  recognised  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity.  His  precarious  situation  and  equivo. 
cal  character  in  Canton,  was  the  consequence 
of  the  lacheue  of  his  own  Government.  He  was 
injured  neither  in  person  nor  property.     If  his 


country's  honour  was  injured  in  his  person,  it 
was  the  fault  of  his  country's  Government.  To 
fall  back  upon  this  plea,  because  the  seizure  of 
the  opium  alone  is  felt  to  be  an  untenable  ground 
of  war,  is  to  act  like  the  wolf,  in  the  fable,  pick- 
ing a  quarrel  with  the  lamb.  We  have  no  sub- 
stantial ground  for  going  to  war  with  China. 
The  buccaneering  plea,  that  war  and  the  inter, 
ruption  of  trade  will  force  the  Chinese  people  to 
revolt,  and  that  the  revolutionary  Government 
will  allow  us  greater  liberty  of  trade,  is  in  de- 
fiance of  all  principles  of  international  law.  It 
is  a  violation  of  national  independence.  It  is  a 
gratuitous  crime.  By  withdrawing  our  mer- 
chants to  some  island  off  the  coast  of  China,  we 
should  have  drawn  the  trade  after  us ;  and,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  latest  intelligence  from 
that  country,  the  mere  cessation  of  intercourse 
on  our  part,  would  have  produced  sufficient  po- 
pular discontent  to  have  caused  us  to  be  invited 
back,  on  our  own  terms,  by  the  Government. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  we  have 
been  submitting,  call  for  no  laboured  winding 
up.  If  what  we  have  said  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
no  wrought-up  peroration  could  compensate 
our  failure.  We  have  only  to  say  that,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  at- 
tempted to  establish,  or  in  the  view  we  have 
given  of  our  foreign  relations,  our  Government 
is,  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy,  all  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  sooner  the  ship  is  laid  on  a  new 
tack  the  better.  Notwithstanding  what  the 
ministerial  journals  say  about  its  being  a  disgrace 
to  Britain  Ito  desist  from  what  it  has  once  deli- 
berately set  about,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  give  up  foolish  conduct  and 
act  wisely.  We  feel  convinced  that  Britain  has 
it  in  its  power  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  M. 
Thiers)  ''  to  maintain  an  isolated  policy,"  upon 
sound  national  principles,  with  benefit  both  to  it- 
self and  the  world  at  large.  And  if  France  also 
should  come  to  its  senses,  (as,  notwithstanding 
the  blustering  of  its  orators  and  journalists,  we 
still  hope  it  may,)  why  then,  the  mere  good  in- 
telligence of  France,  of  the  Barricades,  and 
England,  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  ensure  the 
triumph  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  GLASGOW. 


Befohs  the  memory  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  has  passed  away,  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  Taift  Edinburgh  Magaarine. 
They  proceed  from  a  disinterested  observer,  and 
from  one  who  hss  hitherto  been  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  and  deride,  rather  than  to  praise,  the 
British  Aseooiation. 

The  meetings  of  the  British  Association  are 
v«ry  generally  represented  as  mere  occasions 
of  feasting  and  idle  display,  where  men,  who 
shoald  know  better,  assemble  only  to  flatter 


one  another,  and  fawn  upon  men  of  rank,  and 
degrade  themselves  into  buffoons,  in  order  to 
catch  the  applause  of  the  vulgar.  The  news- 
paper reports,  it  must  be  confessed,  greatly 
countenance  this  notion.  These  newspaper  re. 
ports,  indeed,  give  rise  to  it.  There,  everything 
which  is  of  general  interest,  snd  to  the  compre- 
hension of  which  all  Capacities  are  equal — m 
dinner,  (for  instance,)  ball,  or  promenade— ia 
described  at  length  ;  while  the  sectional  meetings, 
in  which  the  actual  business  is  transacted,  and 
which  ooGupy  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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week,  Are  eitber  omitted  or  very  cursorily  dis- 
missed. Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
reporters  could  not  comprehend  the  proceedings 
of  the  sections,  we  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction or  offence,  assert  that  the  ladies  and 
loungers  would  not  read  them.  Thus  the  meet, 
ings  for  idleness  and  display  are  made  to  seem  all 
the  Association.  And  it  is  at  these  idle  meetings, 
necessarily,  that  whatever  tendency  to  buffoonery 
and  flattery  may  unhappily  exist  in  some  mem- 
bers  of  the  Association  developes  itself.  Thus 
also  the  vagaries  of  Dr  Buckland,  and  one  or 
two  others,  are  made  more  prominent  than  is 
just.  The  whole  Association  gets  the  credit  of 
follies  and  improprieties,  the  glory  of  which  be- 
longs only  to  very  few,  and  the  vents  for  which 
are  in  reality  not  many  ;  and  just  as 

**  The  evil  which  men  do  liret  after  them, 
The  good  ii  oft  interred  with  their  bones,** 

■0  the  work  which  diligently  and  unobtrusively  has 
been  done  during  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
is  known  only  to  those  who  assisted  :  and  modest 
men  of  science  fix  not  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
while,  long  after  the  Association  has  dispersed,  its 
noisy  quacks  and  sycophants  are  remembered. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  meet- 
ings for  display  and  recreation,  which  are  made 
80  much  of  in  the  newspapers,  are  quite  subordi- 
nate  to  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  of  them  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  meetings  for 
bona  fide  business.  At  Glasgow,  there  were  two 
evening  promenades  in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  an 
afternoon  promenade  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
two  dinners,  and  two  general  meetings  of  the 
Association,  by  way  of  beginning  and  of  ending. 
The  trip  to  Arran,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  could 
avail  themselves,  and  which  also  had  a  scientific 
object,  may  be  added  to  this  list.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  of  the  eight  sections,  into  which 
the  Association  is  divided,  sits  for  ^ve  or  six 
hours  of  every  day  during  the  week  ;  and,  in  the 
meetings  ofthese sections,  valuable  papers  are  read 
every  day,  and  earnest  discussions  on  the  papers 
carried  on,  by  men,  many  of  whom  have  no  care  to 
take  part  in  the  meetings  of  general  display,  or 
are  too  much  fatigued  by  their  actual  labours  in 
the  cause  of  science  to  do  so.  Now  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  zealous  and  important  members 
of  the  Association  take  no  part  in  the  dinners 
and  other  oratorical  meetings,  proves,  secondly, 
that  these  are  looked  upon  as  subordinate.  The 
chief  figurers  on  these  occasions  are,  indeed, 
mostly  mere  idlers.  IF,  as  is  of  course  desirable, 
some  men  of  science  also  take  a  part,  they  have 
the  sense  to  know  that  they  are  then  merely 
playing;  or,  otherwise,  they  are  happily  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  of  scientific  men.  But, 
as  has  been  already  said,  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  distinguished  members  of  the  Association 
do  not  go  beyond  their  sections.  Dr  Thomson, 
for  instance,  the  venerable  and  renowned  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Glasgow,  was  presiding 
day  by  day,  and  contributing  valuable  papers,  in 
the  section  appropriated  to  his  own  science,  but 


was  never  to  be   seen  or  heard  of  elsewhere. 
Again,  Professor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  was  not 
the  less  usefully  employed  in  the  Mathematical 
section  in  which  he  presided,  that  he  did  not  go 
to  the  theatre  to  enter  into  rivalry,  as  an  orator, 
with  Sheriff  Alison  and  the  Duke  af  St  Alban's. 
The  Medical  and  Zoological  sections  were  every 
day,  the  scene  of  most  interesting  discassion ; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  took  part  in  them,  appear  in  the  reports  <if 
the  dinner  and  general  meetings.    And  in  the 
Statistical  Section,  whose  interesting  meetings 
will   long    be  remembered   by  every  one   who 
attended  them,*   Dr  Alison  was,  day  by  day, 
bringing  his  wide  experience  and  clear  judgment 
to  bear  on  the  economical  questions  broached  by 
Dr  Chalmers;  and  modestly  left  it  to  his  brother, 
the  sheriff  and  historian,  to  declaim,  after  dinner, 
in  the  theatre. 

So  long  as  the  dinners  and  other  meetings 
for  amusement  are  kept  subordinate,  and  are 
conducted  in  a  proper  manner,  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  surely  be  made  to  them.  Philoso- 
phers may  recreate  as  well  as  others ;  and  it  is 
but  fit  that,  on  these  occasions,  inducements 
should  be  held  out  to  those  whom  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association  to  win  to  science. 
Then  if  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  ora- 
tory is  a  constant  ingredient  of  commemorative 
meetings,  why  should  it  be  excluded  here,  when 
men  meet  to  do  honour  to  science?  The  ob- 
jections which  we  so  often  hear  urged  against 
the  lighter  parts  of  these  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  remind  us  very  much  of  children's 
notions  of  philosophers,  akin  to  their  notions  of 
kings  and  potentates :  that  they  are  exempt  from 

*  Among  the  many  interestinf  subjectt  which  occupi««i 
the  littingB  of  the  Statistical  Section,  there  are  two  whicli 
deiefTP  to  be  singled  out  for  mention.     The  first  of  thru* 
is  Mr  Porter*s  account  of  the  Mamt  d$  PUU  tystcw  of 
pawnbrokinf,  as  carried  into  operation  by  himaeif  In  two 
towns  in  the  county  of  Armagh.     The  charactrristica  i^ 
this  s>stem,  and  its  results  in  the  diminution  of  patsming, 
and  consequent  increase  of  industry  and  respectability  of 
the  poor,  are  eminently  worthy  of  attention  from  erery 
philanthiopist.     Mr  Porter's  incidental  descriptMos  •f 
the  extent  and  mode  of  pawnbroking,  legal  and  illcigaU 
in  Glasgow,  produced  a  powerful  effect ;  and,  fron  tho 
feeling  generally  manifested,  we  can  hare  no  doabt   bat 
that   a  Mont  de  Pied  will  be  speedily  establisbcd  m 
Glasgow.     The  reader  will  find  Mr  Porter's  paper  iik  tbc 
Giasi/ow  Scottish  Guardian  of  Tuesday,  Septeaiber  S9ib. 
The  other  subject  is  Ur  Chalmers*  oft  told  Ulc  of   his 
experiment  with  the  pauperism  in  St  John's  pariah.      Or 
Chalmers'  paper,  read   from  the  pulpit  of  the  Colle^ 
Chnrch,  (for  the  room  appropriated  to  the  section  covid  n«t 
hold  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  hear  him,)  gave  rimt  f 
a  discussion  carried  on  for  three  days;  in  which,  if  Dr 
Chalmers  was  the  superior  in  eloquence,  it  is  the  opinion 
of,  at  least,  one  obserrer,  that  Dr  Alison  manifiested  an 
equally  decided  superiority  in  knowledge  of  the  sahyect 
and  dialectic  skill.    The  sabieet  ia  tos  large  a  ooo  tm 
enter  upon  here;  and  Dr  Aliton^i  admirable  pamphlets 
afford  a  better  text  for  a  commentary  than  this  desultory 
and  somewhat  irregular  discussion.     Suffice  It  to  be  said 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  agitation,  cob* 
menced    by  Dr    Alison,    against  the    prceeat    pran. 
ston  to  the  poor  in  ScotUnd^whetbcr  it  ead  meiely  in 
an  enlargement  of  the  present  apparatus,  or  in  a  change 
of  system— .there  can  never  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  valise 
of  Dr  Alison *8  labours,  any  more  than  of  the  purity  and 
benevolence  of  hit  motives. 
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Laman  frailties,  and  do  not  think,  speak,  move, 
eat,  and  drink,  as  other  men  do.  But,  as  Peter 
Flndar  hat  sung^ 

**  That  klngf  baTe  appetites  like  common  men, 
And  that,  like  London  aldermen  and  mayor, 
Kings  feed  on  solids  less  refined  than  air,** 

se  18  it  with  philosophers.  They  are  human, 
and  must  eat.  When  they  assemble  to  do 
honour  to  their  own  fraternity,  they  must,  like 
other  fraternities,  dine. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these 
meetings  of  general  display  are  subordinate; 
hut  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  at  present 
conducted  altogether  as  they  should  be.  Very 
great  disappointment  was  felt,  at  the  last  general 
meeting  in  the  theatre,  that  a  series  of  compli. 
mentary  votes  of  thanks  was  substituted  for  the 
usual  reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  sections. 
These  general  meetings  should  surely  not  be 
stripped  of  all  usefulness.  Then,  again,  as  re- 
gards the  votes  of  thanks,  nothing  could  be  more 
silly  and  offensive  than  the  way  in  which  grati- 
tude was  reiterated  to  the  noblemen  who  had 
smiled  on  the  Association, — those  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  ^attend  it,  and  those  who^ 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  given  dinners 
and  breakfasts  to  Dr  Buekland  and  Mr  Murohi- 
son.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  distinction  was  made  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  also  that  Dr  Buekland  degraded 
himself  by  enumerating  the  hospitalities  which 
moved  his  gratitude.  Mere  men  of  rank  appear 
too  much  at  these  meetings.  In  an  aristocratical 
country,  where  rank  always  decides  precedence, 
it  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  legitimate 
objection  that  the  noblemen  present  were 
honoured  with  the  first  places ;  and  no  one,  at 
any  rate,  would  envy  them  this  barren  dis- 
tinction. But  where  men  of  science  have  as- 
sembled to  honour  and  promote  science,  it  is 
surely  wrong  that  men  of  rank  should  be 
studiously  put  forward  as  actors  and  speakers. 
This  remark  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
appearances  of  Lords  Northampton,  RTont- 
eagle,  and  Sandon,  whose  accomplishments 
and  reputation  would  entitle  them  to  a  pro- 
minent place  in  any  assembly ;  or  of  Lord 
Greenock,  who  is  a  diligent  follower  of  science. 
But  on  what  principle  was  Lord  Breadalbane 
the  President?  Why  was  the  Duke  of  St 
Alban's  inconsiderately,  not  to  say  cruelly, 
dragged  forward  to  return  thanks  for  the  thanks 
returned  to  him  for  his  condescension  in  coming 
to  the  meeting  }  Why  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
permitted  to  trifle  in  the  chair  of  the  mechanical 
section  ?  The  mention  of  this  nobleman  reminds 
us  that  Dr  Buekland,  whose  offences,  indeed, 
against  propriety  were  too  many  to  be  enume- 
rated, disgraced  himself  not  only  by  the  grossest 
adulation  of  the  Duke,  hut  also  by  singling  out 
for  flattery,  in  a  meeting  of  two  thousand  people, 
the  Duke's  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  whose 
modest  and  intelligent  appearance  shewed  that 
he  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  disgusted  with 
the  indelicacy  and  too-obvious  insincerity  of 
the  proceeding.  Mr  Morchison  also,  whom,  to- 
gether with  Dr  Buekland,  the  Association  would 


do  well  to  keep  in  the  hackground  on  future  oc- 
casions, lowered  himself,  and,  so  far  as  he 
appeared  as  a  representative  on  this  occasion, 
the  Association,  hy  humbly  thanking  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  for  not  having  resented  as  an 
insult  the  refusal  of  the  Association  to  meet  in 
the  dark,  in  order  to  suit  his  Grace's  weak  eyes, 
and  thus  allow  his  Grace  to  be  President ! 

The  sycophantic  displays  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen* were,  we  are  happy  to  say^  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule ;  and  Dr  Buekland  and 
Mr  Murchiaon  stood  alone  in  their  equivocal 
glory.  Mr  Murchison  also,  as  the  Chief  General 
Secretary,  is  doubtless  the  person  to  blame  for 
what  we  have  found  fault  with  in  the  general 
conduct  of  these  meetings.  +  The  faults,  thus 
traceable  to  one  or  two  persons,  will,  we  trust, 
quickly  be  remedied.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
ad  vantages  of  this  Association  that  men  of  science 
are  thereby  brought  into  contact  with  the  world, 
and  the  films  which  seclusion  has  bred  been 
taken  from  off  their  eyes.  The  scientific  membera 
of  the  Association  generally  will  learn  better  to 
appreciate  these  flights  of  fancy,  and  will  then 
hasten  to  rid  themselves  of  services  which  have 
already  done  them  no  inconsiderable  injury  in 
the  world's  estimation. 

The  benefits  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
these  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
if  properly  conducted,  but  the  attainment  of 
which  could  by  no  means  adequately  compensate 
for  the  degradation  of  British  science  and  scien- 
tific men,  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated.  Men 
of  science,  from  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  brought  together,  to  com- 
pare their  separate  pursuits ;  and,  by  these 
opportunities  of  mutual  counsel  and  explanation, 
the  progrei^s  of  science  is  assisted.  The  frequent 
communion  of  labourers  in  all  departments  of 
science   tends  to  counteract  feelings  of  exclu- 


*  There  really  wan  no  one  else  who  offended; 

«f-  In  the  a«i dress  of  the  General  Secretaries,  read  by 
Mr  Murchison  at  the  first  general  meeting,  are  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — 

'<  Supported  by  a  fresh  accession  of  the  property  and 
intelligence  of  this  land,  we  are  now  led  on  by  a  noble 
iSHrquis,  who,  disdaining  not  the  fields  we  try  to  win, 
may  be  cited  as  the  first  Highland  chieftain  who,  pio- 
cl<iiming  that  knowledge  is  power,  is  proud  to  place  hlni« 
self  at  the  head  of  the  clans  ot  sdence.** 

'^  Why  have  the  hends  of  the  noble  houses  of  Fitz- 
william,  Lansdowne,  Northampton,  Bnrlington,  North- 
nmberland,  and  Breadalbane,  aliemated  in  presiding  over 
us  with  our  Bncklands,  our  Sedgwicks,  our  Brtsbanes, 
our  Lloyds,  and  our  Harcourts  ?  Why,  Indeed^  on  this 
very  occasion,  has  Aryyle  himaelf,  cverl§okinp  the  claims 
due  to  his  hiyh  posiiion  and  ancieni  lineagef  oome/or' 
ward  to  act  with  us,  and  even  to  serve  in  a  subordinate 
(^eV 

All  this  may  serve  Mr  Murchison's  purpose,  but  is 
very  ill  suited  to  an  address  from  the  Secretary  of  a  scien. 
tific  body,  and  little  likely  to  exalt  the  character  of  the 
Association.  '<  Argyle  himself!*'  It  is  surprising  that, 
among  his  frequent  and  careful  enumerations  of  the 
kindnesses  of  noblemen,  and  reminded  as  he  must  have 
been  of  the  circumstance  by  the  Duke  of  Hamiltou*8  re- 
fusal, which  he  dwelt  on,  Mr  Murchison  omitted  to  men* 
tion  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  also  applied  to,  to 
preside,  and  refused.  His  Grace  acted  like  a  sensible 
man.     But  why  did  not  Mr  Murchison  thank  him  too  ? 
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sive  ieitiihneu*    Foraign  philof  ophers  are  an- 
Dually  tampted  to  our  shorei,  to  assist^  not  only 
in  the  developement  of  science,  but,  by  that  in- 
fluence which  ttiutt  always  belong  to  mind,  in 
cementing  paaoe  and  friendship  among  the  na* 
tions  of  the  earth.     Science  is  exalted  in  the 
land  by  the  iclai  attendant  on  the  meetings. 
Science  is  diffused  through  the  land  as  the  As- 
sociationj  year  after  year^  visits  some  new  local- 
ity, and  saturates  it^  for  a  time,  with  scientific 
influences.    Scientific  men  mingle  in  the  world, 
and  gradually  assume  a  juster  and  higher  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  opinion  j  and,  let  it  be  hoped, 
that  a  few  years  more  will  teach  the  Association 
the  intrinsic  inferiority  of  the  rank  to  which  it 
now  yields  too  much ;  if  they  do  not  convinoe 
the  owners  of  rank  themselves,  or  such  of  them 
as  annuully  play  with  science,  their  own  ezoeed- 
ing  littleness  in  comparison  with  their  plaything. 
The  attendance  of  foreigners,  at  this  last  meet- 
ing in  Giasgowi  was  greater  than  on  any  previous 
occasion ;  and  their  appearances  were  peculiarly 
interesting.    When,  at  the  great  dinner  in  the 
theatre.  Lord  Monteagle^  in  a  very  felicitous 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  the   foreigners 
present,  thrill  after  thrill  ran  through  the  audi- 
ence, as,  in  reply,  M.  Agassia,  the  celebrated 
philosopher  from  Geneva,  uttered,  in  glowing 
terms,  his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  the 
British  Association  had  conferred  upon  himself; 
and  a  Russian  general  and  9avant  witnessed  his 
country's  sympathy  in  their  proceedings ;   and 
then  an  American,  a  true  orator,  poured  out  the 
deep  feelings  of  his  heart  on  visiting,  for  the 
first  time,  the  land  of  his  fathers,  to  hold  con- 
verse with  those  whose  blood  was  his  blood,  not  on 
subjects  of  jealousy  and  difference,  but  on  the  uni- 
versal peaoeful  themes  of  science.    And  not  less 
interesting  was  it,  the  next  day,  when  Mr  Airy, 


speaking,  not,  like  Dr  BnekLand^  with  mdlserim- 
inate  and  onmeasured  praise,  but  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  is  the  highest  of  authorities,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  every  one  that  he 
felt  what  he  said,  called  up  his  illustrious  fel- 
low-labourer in  astronomy,  M.  Encke,  to  delight 
the  audience  with  the  modesty  and  aimplicity 
which  always  attend  true  greatneas.    On  this 
second  oocasion,  Mr  Lyell>  with  similar  appro- 
priateness, proposed  the  health  of  [  M«  Agassis ; 
and  performed  the  task  with  equal  good  taste. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that^  among  the 
scientific  foreigners  who  attended  the  Associa- 
tion, was  Mr  Espy  from  the  United  States,  who 
read  a  very  ingenious  and  valuable  paper  on  the 
theory  of  storms,  in  the  Mechanical  Section,  and 
who,  it  ii  understood,  will  take  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  views  on  this  intereaitng  suIk- 
ject  in  London.    Germany  sent  a  band  of  che- 
mists to   the  meeting,  among  whom   Professor 
SchafhSutl    from    Munich,    Profeseor    Riedea. 
bacher  from  Prague,  and  Dr  Ettling,  deserve 
honourable  mention. 

The  nejct  Ineeting  of  the  Association  ia  to  be 
held  at  Plymouth,  and  Professor  Whewell  is  ap- 
pointed president.  All  will  rejoice  that,  this  time, 
a  man  of  science  has  been  chosen,  though  some 
may  think  that,  among  scientific  men,  a  better 
choice  might  have  been  made*  But,  if  character. 
iied  rather  by  activity  of  mind  than  by  genius, 
and  too  discursive  to  be  profound,  Mr  W  he  veil 
is  known  by  all  to  be  an  honest-hearted  votary 
of  science :  and  the  scientific  world  will  look  to 
him  to  uphold  the  character  of  his  craft,  and  to 
discountenance,  not  less  by  precept  than  by  ex. 
ample,  the  idle  talking  and  buffoonery,  and 
"ducking  of  learned  patee  to  golden  fools,** 
which  were,  happily,  rare  at  Glasgow,  but  which, 
it  is  hoped,  at  Plymouth  will  be  rarer  etilL — C 
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Letiers  from  Italy  to  o   Youngtr  Sutor.    By 

Catherine  Taylor. 

K  secoidplitbed  young  lady,  whose  enthusiasm  does  not 
obscure  her  perception,  nor  yet  run  away  with  her  sober 
sense,  here  narrates  her  trarels  in  Italy,  and  her  first  im- 
pressions on  viewing  the  wonders  and  txf  asores  of  Nature 
and  Art  In  that  illustrlons  land.  This  is  done  for  the  espe- 
cial use  of  young  people,  and  In  the  ever  agreeable  form 
Of  ^miliar  letters.  She  conceives  such  a  work  as  hers 
called  for,  ol  none  of  the  volumes  on  this  fertile  theme, 
with  which  she  has  met,  place  luly,  with  all  its  treasurss 
of  Art  and  interesting  associations,  beiort  young  people 
in  the  meaner  beet  adopted  fi»r  their  improvement  and 
delight  It  appears  that  her  own  reading  on  Italy,  pre- 
vious to  visiting  that  country^  could  not  have  been  very 
extensive ;  though  the  deficiency  of  previous  knowledge 
has  often  been  amply  compensated  by  after-study,  and  by 
the  vividness  of  original  impression,  on  a  mind  not  trained 
how  and  what  to  admire.  The  Tour  commences  from 
Gsneva,  and  with  ths  passage  Of  Mount  CenlSy  which  had 


been  befbrehand  imagined  something  most  perilous  and 
sublimely  horrible ;  though  this  majestic  barrier  of  Italy 
was  surmounted  with  ease  and  enjoyment.  The  letter- 
writer,oneefklrly  in  Italy,dniw8  fmly  on  historica!  stores, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  dlflferent  secondary  towns  aft 
which  English  travellers  usually  halt. 

In  discoursing  on  the  poets,  painters,  aad  deported 
great  men  of  Italy ;  lis  churches,  pictare^ilcHsB»  and 
aecuiaolated  treasures  of  painting,  architecture^  and  sculp* 
tare;  Miss  Taylor  oAen  ventures  beyond  the  bcntea  trick, 
and  presumes  te  speak  as  she  feels,  and  to  judge  Ibr  ber- 
selC  There  Is  a  full  and  very  fair  sooount  of  Fletvooe ;  nai 
of  Hone,  in  Its  varied  aspects— what  we  may  pronwincs 
sn  ample  and  rich  description—rendered  mimiie  and  ex* 
act  by  the  writer's  object,  and  yet  divested  of  the  dry 
technicalities  of  the  formal  cicerone.  We  like  tliecaa- 
dour  with  which  this  lady  acknowledges  that  she  enld 
not  appreciate  some  of  the  Worka  of  Michael  Aagslo^  aod 
other  olgecu  lauded  by  the  cant  of  taote,  long  beibve  they 
are  either  lelt  or  understood. 
I      As  specimens  ef  an  elegant  book,  we  shall  sskct  s  frv 
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ezlnetfl  whiobf  if  not  tlit  flnctt  in  the  Toluma  bf  tay 
meam,  may  yat  b«  new  to  many  of  our  readen. 

Christ UA8-t) AT  iir  Rome. 
We  were  in  St  Ptfter*i  jrettf  rday  before  eight  o*dock, 
and  were,  I  think,  the  flret  party  that  arrived*  Congrat. 
ulatiDg  ounelvea  on  our  good  foriiiDe  in  having  the 
choice  of  places,  we  took  our  station  on  the  railed  seats 
appropriated  to  the  ladies  near  the  high  altar,  which  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  high  screen 
covered  with  crimson  cloth.  Two  thrones  were  erected 
within  this  inciosure  for  the  Pope  9  one  oppoiite  to  the 
altar,  raised  on  steps,  the  other  ai  the  sidsk  Around 
wrre  the  seats  destined  for  the  cardinals^  foreign  princes, 
and  ambassadors.  We  had  just  time  to  see  all  this, 
when  a  bod f  of  Swiss  Guards,  in  their  harlequin  dresses 
of  red,  yellow,  and  black,  came  towards  the  Ipot  where 
we  were  sitting,  and  we  were  speedily  made  to  ander« 
stand,  by  gesture  more  than  speech,  (for  these  Guards 
know  scaroely  a  word  of  lulian,)  that  we  must  quit  our 
comfortable  places.  We  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  were 
thinking  very  disconsolately  on  the  poesibiiity  of  stand* 
ing  two  hours  in  a  crowd  of  ladies  now  assembled  round 
the  entrance  to  the  inciosure,  when  our  servant  came  to 
tell  us  that  he  had  spoken  to  a  sacristan,  who  had  pro* 
mised  to  admit  us  into  one  of  the  small  galleries,  of  which 
there  are  four  beneath  the  dome.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter than  this  siination;  here  we  were  quietly  seated, 
without  any  bustle,  looking  down  on  the  expecting  crowd 
of  ladies,  who  were  not  admitted  to  their  places  until 
long  aftenft'ards.  Permission  being  once  granted  them  to 
enter,  in  they  rushed,  each  one  struggling  and  pushing 
her  way,  in  no  Tery  ladylike  manner  t  the  guard,  in  vain 
attempting  to  moderate  their  eagerness,  was  completely 
overpowered  by  them.  I  felt  ashamedi  for  they  were 
most  of  them  our  countrywomen. 

We  had  still  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait ;  but  there 
was  so  much  to  amuse  and  interest  us  in  the  novel  scene, 
that  time  flew  without  our  knowing  it  Every  moment 
offered  something  new  and  strange*  Now  a  caitlinal, 
with  his  long  train  of  servants,  crossed  the  aisle  in  his 
bright  scarlet  robes, — or  returned,  having  exchanged 
them  for  a  more  sumptuous  dress  of  white  satin  and 
gold.  Now  an  ambassador,  with  his  suite,  was  ushered 
through  the  crowd  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  Here  a 
priest,  returning  from  a  side  altar,  appeared  from  one  of 
the  arches,  bearing  the  Host  in  his  hand — there,  a  group 
of  peasants  in  their  bright  festal  garments,  or  a  solitary 
friar  pacing  slowly  along  the  aisle.  In  a  confeuional 
oppoeite  to  ns  sat  a  Dominican  friar,  listening  amidst  all 
this  gorgeous  array  to  the  tale  of  penitence  which  a  wo* 
man  was  pouring  into  his  ear.  Presently  the  Guarda 
Nobile  arrived ;  this  is  the  body-guard  of  his  Holiness, 
and  consists  of  the  sons  of  noble  Roman  familiee :  their 
dress  is  splendid, — scarlet  and  silver,  with  graceful 
plumes  of  drooping  feathen.  They  took  their  station 
near  the  altar,  at  the  top  of  the  avenue  of  soldiers,  which 
now  reached  to  the  great  weetern  door. 

At  ten  o*clock  the  cannon  of  Bant*  Angelo  announced 
the  approach  of  the  proceesion,  the  wide  portals  were 
thrown  open,  and,  from  the  far  end  of  the  noble  aisle,  we 
saw  it  slowly  advancing,  at  first  like  a  moving  mais  of 
satin  and  featherr.     By  degrees,  however,  we  discerned 
the  figures  of  which  it  was  composed  s  first  came  attend- 
ante,  bearing  on  crimson  relvet  cushions  the  various 
Papal  mitres  and  tiaras,  the  gold  staff  and  cross,  and  the 
insignia  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.     Blshopa 
And  cardinals  followed,  each  with  his  train  of  priests  and 
servants.     Two  men  next  appeared,  with  large  fhns  of 
white   peacocks*   feathers,    immediately  preceding   the 
Santo  Padre:  these  fans  are  carried  before  the  Pope^ 
and  the  eyee  on  the  feathers  are  considered  emblematical 
of  thoee  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  are  directed  to 
him  as  the  rioegerent  of  God  on  earth.     His  HoUnees 
was  seated  in  a  chair  of  crimson  and  gold,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  men  in  sumptuous  liveries ;  over  his 
head  floated  a  canopy  of  white  satin,  supported  on  lances 
carried  by  the  Palfrenieri,  as  the  persons  selected  for  this 
office  are  called.     He  was  dressed  in  magnificent  robes  of 
whlK  MtiD  embroidond  with  gold,  and  on  hit  h«ad  wai 


the  triple  crown  1  bertowinff  his  btaedietloii  on  the  peo- 
ple, by  making  the  sign  of  the  croes  in  the  air,  he  passed 
on  to  the  high  allar,  where,  descending  from  his  atrial 
throne^  he  knelt  for  a  minute  at  a  splendid  Prle-Dien 
and  was  then  oonducted  to  his  chair  of  state.  At  this 
moment  the  Mass  began,  the  choristers  chanting  a  glo* 
rions  Kyrie  Blsison.  The  cardinale  each  knelt  in  turn 
before  the  footstool  of  the  Pope  and  kissed  his  hand ;  the 
bishops  followed,  and  kneeling  pressed  their  lips  to  his 
knee,  while  all  their  attendant  prieets  saluted  the  cross 
embroidered  on  his  slipper.  Each,  as  he  retired,  bowed 
first  to  the  Pope,  as  the  repreeeutative  of  God  on  earth, 
and  then  to  the  right  and  left,  ae  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Gboet  Then  the  cardinals,  receiving  from  the  priests  at 
the  altar  rarlotis  parts  of  the  Pope's  dress,  proceeded  to 
divest  him  of  his  original  robee.  Ten  were  employed  in 
this  ceremony,  who,  stripping  him  of  all  his  gay  attire, 
left  him  sitting  in  a  plain  dress  of  white  linen.  I  could 
not  help  smiling  to  see  the  grave  old  cardinals  acting  the 
part  of  valets,  as  they  now  unrobed,  and  again  dressed 
up,  their  master  like  a  puppet  in  satin  and  gold:  at 
length  the  weighty  task  wae  accomplished  and  the  Mass 
proceeded* 

I  cannot  follow  the  Mass  through  all  the  accompany- 
ing  genuflections,  the  walking  to  and  flrom  the  altar,  the 
croMming  and  uncrowning  of  the  Pope.  Wearied  out 
at  last,  I  sat  with  my  eyee  dosed,  listening  to  the  beauti. 
ful  music  I  there  was  no  organ,  but  the  irolcei  were  rich 
and  melodious,  as  they  poured  forth  strains  of  delicious 
harmony.  At  last  the  Pope  arose,  and  supported  by  two 
cardinals  approached  the  altart  clouds  of  incente  ascended 
from  the  fuming  cenaeli  as  he  elevated  the  Host  That 
was  a  moment  never  to  Im  forgotten  s  the  whole  multi* 
tude  was  prostrate,  every  head  was  bent  in  adoration  $ 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers  foil  to  the  ground  with  a  clanging 
sound,  and  a  deathlike  silence  followed.  I  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe  (  when  from  the  far  end  of  the  long  aisle  the 
full  and  silvery  notee  of  a  trumpet  stole  upon  my  ear 
like  sounds  from  heaven.  Amidst  assembled  thousands 
the  Pope  alone  was  sunding  1  three  times  he  raised  the 
cup,  while  a  stream  of  glowing  sunshine,  falling  on  hie 
uncovered  head,  seemed  to  light  up  the  altar :  then  he  re* 
placed  the  chalice  |  the  people  rose,  and  loud  hosannas 
resounded  through  the  mighty  dome.  There  was  a  power 
in  the  scene  at  that  moment  which  even  my  heretic  heart 
acknowledged ;  I  forgot  the  weak  emblem  which  was  the 
object  of  adoration,  and  my  thoughts  rose  to  Him  who  ii 
the  only  fountain  of  lifo  and  light  and  all  things. 

Some  excellent  observations  on  the  music  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  occur  here,  which  do  credit  to  the  sound* 
ness  and  purity  of  the  writer's  taste. 

.Oin>DOOB  nCTDRBS  IN  BOMB* 

We  have  lately  taken  many  long  Walks  thiottgh  both 
ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  have  thns  seen  much 
more  of  the  people,  of  their  manners,  dress,  and  customs* 
Perhaps  no  place  can  ofler  greater  variety  of  costume  | 
and  the  habits  of  the  poorer  clasees  are  so  dlflinent  from 
those  of  our  English  peaeantry,  that  in  every  walk  some^ 
thing  strange  and  new  preeents  itselfi  The  groups  I  often 
see  recall  to  my  mind  Pinelli's  spirited  sketches,  and  we 
stop  in  admiration  befors  them.  Long  trains  of  carts, 
each  covered  with  a  pent-house  of  rough  ekine,  are  drawn 
by  the  large  grey  oxen  of  the  oonntry,  to  whoee  gigantie 
horns  a  pole  is  attached  by  which  they  are  harnessed* 
These  are  driven  by  peasants,  whose  swarthy  complexions 
Tie  in  colour  with  the  dark  rtieep-skln  dresses  they  weai* ; 
while  their  conical  hats,  often  garlanded  with  ribbons, 
and  their  shaggy  goat-skin  aprons,  give  them  a  wild  and 
pictureeque  look.  From  beneath  the  covered  cart,  a 
bright-eyed  girl  is  sometimes  seen  peepingat  iht  foreitierif 
for  whom  she  has  always  a  smile :  her  pretty  sqaare 
white  muslin  head-dress,  and  scarlet  bodice  laced  with 
blue  ribbons,  set  off  her  noble  head  and  form,  and  give 
a  peculiar  character  to  her  beautiful  Roman  face. 

At  the  corner  of  a  piarao,  a  terittorey  or  eeribe,  is 
seated  at  his  table,  with  pen  in  hand,  busily  occupied  in 
writing  from  the  dictation  of  a  Trasteverino  or  some 
gentle  maklen  the  tale  of  love  or  of  revenge.    In  thla 
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BiiTOW  ttreet  the  eook,  in  hU  white  apron  and  cap,  ii 
engaged  in  preparing  his  frUure  of  ilih,  or  meites  of 
meat  and  Tegetablet;  whilst,  standing  or  sitting  around, 
are  groups  of  people  eagerlj  derouring  the  saroury  deli- 
cacies. In  another  street  you  may  chance  to  see  two 
Pifferari,  straining  harsh  discord  in  honour  of  a  Ma- 
donna, who  sits  enthroned  in  a  small  shrine  fixed  in  the 
wall  above. 

Figures  often  pass  us  in  long  saclc cloth  robes,  and 
pointed  head-dresses  of  the  same  material,  which  cover 
the  face,  leaving  only  two  holes  for  the  eyes ;  and  shak- 
iog  a  little  money-box  before  us,  they  beg  <*  eiemenne, 
per  Vamore  di  Dio  /'*  (alms,  for  the  lore  of  God  f)  These 
persons,  called  Sacconi,  are  penitents,  condemned  to  wan- 
der barefoot  through  the  streets  as  an  humiliation  for 
their  sins ;  it  is  said  that  bishops,  cardinals,  and  princes 
often  submit  to  the  penancew 

On  the  walls  are  sometimes  seen  strange  grotesque 
figures,  which  bring  to  my  mind  the  description  in  the 
'<  Promessi  Sposi" — "  quelle  certe  figure,  lunghe  se^peg- 
gianti,  terminate  in  punta,  che  nella  intenzione  delP 
artiste,  ed  agll  occhi  degli  abitanti,  yolerano  dir  fiam- 
me ;  ed  alternate  colle  fiamme,  certe  altre  figure  da  non 
potersi  descrivere,  che  Toleranu  dire  anime  in  purgato. 
rio — anime  e  fiamme  a  colore  di  matone,  sur  un  fondo 
grigiastro.** 

I  must  describe  the  figure  of  a  lovely  young  country, 
girl  whom  I  saw  in  the  Vatican  yesterday;  her  face  and 
form  were  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  satisfaction  she 
evinced  In  a  consciousness  of  the  admiration  she  excited 
was  very  amusing :  her  cheek  was  dimpled  with  smiles, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  roguish  merriment  and  co- 
quetry.  Her  dress  was  a  most  studied  and  finished  spe- 
cimen  of  a  Roman  toillete:  the  petticoat  was  of  delicate 
blue  silk ;  the  boddice,  lacing  behind  and  berbre  over  a 
chemisette  of  the  purest  white,  was  of  brilliant  scarlet ; 
and  the  sleeves  of  silver  tissue,  tight  to  the  elbow,  were 
fastened  to  the  lioddice  with  pink  bows  and  streamers ;  a 
shawl  of  embroidered  moshn.  was  negligently  thrown 
over  her  shoulders.  The  head-gear  was  the  most  exqui- 
site  thing  I  ever  saw  ;  the  hair,  glossy  and  black,  was 
braided  and  hung  in  loops  behind  ;  these  were  confined 
to  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  silver  bodkin,  from  which  on 
one  side  hung  little  filagree  flowers  of  the  same  material; 
over  all  was  the  square  of  pure  white  mnslin,  trimmed 
with  dainty  lace,  which,  standing  out  on  the  top  of  the 
bead  like  an  university  cap,  fell  behind  gracefully  to  the 
waist  She  was  a  picture— I  could  scarcely  take  my  eyes 
from  her. 

But  of  all  the  cnrious  figures  we  see  in  this  wonderful 
city,  none  interest  me  so  much  as  the  Monks,  Friars, 
and  other  bodies  of  the  regular  clergy.  I  have  endcR- 
Toured  to  learn  their  different  orders.  Amongst  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Franciscan  Friars,  clad  in  brown  or 
gray  garments,  with  a  girdle  of  cord  and  sandaled  feet. 
The  Capuchins,  who  are  a  sect  of  Franciscans,  have,  in 
addition,  a  long  beard,  and  are  a  dirty  ill-looking  race: 
1  have  in  vain  watched,  in  passing  their  long  proceuions, 
for  a  single  fine  face:  all  have  dark,  scowling  and  sinister 
expressions ;  some  appearing  sunk  in  cold  apathy,  while 
in  the  countenances  of  others  might  be  read  the  workings 
of  debasing  passions.  The  Dominicans  are  less  displeas- 
ing in  their  appearance ;  they  wear  white  garments,  with 
black  cowls  and  scapularies  and  black  girdles.  The 
Carmelites  are  entirely  clothed  in  white,  even  to  their 
•hoes  and  hats ;  and,  in  contrast  to  these  are  the  Jesuits, 
all  in  black,  with  shovel  hats. 

There  are,  besides  these  various  subordinate  fraterni- 
ties :  the  Fraii  uf  Bania  Maddelena,  with  their  black 
dress  and  red  cross  ;  the  scholars  of  the  Seminario  Ro- 
mano^  with  violet  robes  and  triangular  bats;  and  the 
members  of  the  Propaganda,  with  red  girdles  and  red 
buttons  on  black  garments.  The  priests  too  are  always 
known  by  their  black,  as  are  the  bishops  by  their  violet 
dress  ;  whilst  the  cardinals  can  never  be  mistaken, 
in  their  fieiy  red  robes,  red  shoes,  red  skull-caps,  and 
red  hats. 

Are  our  readers  aware  that  the  Pope  himself  is  elected 
by  ballot  P  a  mode  of  choice  which  the  privileged  every. 


where  deny  to  the  people,  and  would  &in  mooopelize 
for  themselves.  The  account  of  the  election  of  the  Pops 
is  curious  in  many  respects ;  and  it  is,  besides,  the  most 
important  election  by  ballot  in  Christendom. 

When  his  Holiness  gives  up  the  ghost,  the  tolling  ef 
the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  forthwith  annouacss  the 
melancholy  tidings  to  the  people  of  Rome. 

For  nine  days  its  sound  is  heard  in  every  corner  of  the 
Catholic  metropolis ;  all  business  ceases,  and  the  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  of  the  people  are  checked.  Soon 
Cardinals  from  distant  countries  begin  to  assemble  in 
Rome,  and  the  general  Conclave  is  convened.  This  b 
held  in  one  of  the  Papal  palaces— .that  on  the  Qairiaal, 
if  it  happens  to  be  summer-time,  or  in  the  Vaticaa  if  it 
is  winter.  The  Conclave  of  Cardinals,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  power  of  electing  the  pontiff,  are  kept  dose  prisoacn 
during  its  sitting;  each  one  occupies  a  separate  cell,  all 
intercourse  with  the  world  is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
every  means  taken  to  prevent  personal  and  political  ia. 
trignes,  which  however  have  invariably  accompaaied 
these  elections.  The  palace  becomes  a  little  svorld — a 
prison,  guarded  by  the  Mareschal  of  the  Conclare^  who 
is  assisted  in  his  function  of  jailer  by  the  first  Conserrator 
of  the  Roman  people ;  they  keep  the  keya  of  the  palace, 
and  examine  every  one  who  enters.  Physicians,  apotbe. 
caries,  barbers,  etc.,  are  permitted  to  take  up  their  abo^ 
in  the  palace,  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  Cardinals,  and 
their  Eminences  are  each  allowed  to  have  a  tervant,  a 
private  secretary,  and  a  confessor ;  but,  once  admitted, 
no  egress  is  allowed  until  the  election  is  determined. 
Every  day  at  noon  the  dinners  of  the  Cardinals  are  car- 
ried in  procession  from  their  Eminences*  own  palacea, 
enclosed  in  a  l>ox  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  re- 
spective Cardinals,  and  borne  in  pomp  on  a  platform  br 
two  servants  in  livery:  two  valets  on  foot  open  the  march, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  Cardinal  closea  the  prooessioa. 
As  they  arrive,  the  dinners  are  received  by  the  Cooaerra. 
tor,  and  carefully  examined,  lest  papers  may  be  secrrted 
(as  has  often  been  the  c^se)  in  the  pies  oi  otb^  viands. 
The  populace  assemble  in  crowds  on  the  Piaasa  befbre 
the  palace,  watching  the  arrival  of  these  ainguiar  ceo- 
voys. 

It  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  extremely  difficult  to  ivoon. 
cile  the  confiicting  intereets  of  the  various  parties  mgaged 
in  the  election  of  a  Pope,  and  the  Conclave  has  been 
known  to  sit  for  many  months.  The  Cardinala  suftr  sd 
much  from  close  imprisonment  in  their  hot  and  narrow 
cells,  that,  after  wasting  weeks  or  months  in  uselos  ia- 
trigue  and  idle  delay,  they  have  not  unfrequently  agieed 
to  settle  their  differences  by  the  sudden  election  of  some 
person  known  to  be  unconnected  with  any  of  the  lactioai 
which  divided  the  Conclave. 

Twice  every  day  the  electors  meet  in  a  lai^  hall  to 
ballot.  Mass  having  been  previously  celebrated  and  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  invoked,  the  Cardinals  ia 
turn  deposit  a  paper  containing  the  name  of  their  fa. 
vourite  candidate  in  an  urn.  These  are  proclaimed  aloud 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Conclave,  and  the  dection  is  oolr 
concluded  when  two. thirds  agree  in  their  choice;  ntil 
which  time  the  scrutiny,  as  it  is  called,  is  repeated  at 
eleven  and  five  o*clock  every  day.  But  even  when  the 
Conclave  have  come  to  a  decision,  four  European  sow. 
reigns  (of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Poitngal)  liave 
still  the  power  of  putting  their  veto  on  the  eleelion ;  and 
as  the  interests  of  theee  nations  have  often  been  at  va- 
riance, the  obstacles  in  former  times  to  the  choice  of  a 
Pontiff  usually  appeared  insurmountable. 

Until  a  candidate  is  declared  successful,  the  papeta  con- 
taining the  votes  are  regularly  burnt  after  each  ecrutinT, 
and  crowds  collect  at  the  appointed  hours, eagerly  awaiting 
the  result.  This  is  communicated  to  them  in  a  cnrious 
manner.  The  smoke  from  the  burning  papers  is  allowed 
to  escape  through  a  small  iron  tube,  which  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  visible  to  the  people  without ;  and  while  they 
continue  daily  to  see  this  smoke,  they  know  tha<  thetr 
Pope  is  not  yet  elected,  and  depart  discontented  and 
grumbling.  When  the  amoke  no  longer  issuca  at  the 
usual  timci  it  is  the  firet  announoement  tliat  the  Cea- 
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claTA  ii  brok«n  up  and  the  Pontiff  choMn.  Then  the 
cannons  at  the  Cactle  of  St  Angelo  are  heard,  and  the 
ncwe  spreads  like  wild.fire  throngh  Rome.  All  the 
arennes  leading  to  the  palane  are  soon  thronged  with  peo- 
ple eager  to  learn  on  whom  the  choice  has  flEtllen.  A 
Cardinal  in  his  robes  of  state  appears  on  a  halconf ,  and 
in  the  following  words  proclaims  that  the  Pope  is  elect- 
cd :  '<  Annando  Tobis  gaudium  magnnm— 4iabemns  Pa* 
pam  !*'  and  declares  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate. 
Immediately  the  bells  throughout  the  city  sound  joyfully, 
the  caanon  aie  again  fired,  and  thousands  of  Toices  shout 
aloud  the  name  of  the  new  Pontiff. 

Haring  twice  received  the  adoration  of  his  electors  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace,  end  been  iuTested  with  the  ring 
of  office,  the  Pope  proceeds  to  St  Peter's,  to  receire  their 
homage  a  third  time  in  public.  The  Piasza  before  the 
church,  filled  ivith  spectators^  then  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle. 

«  Eager  to  be  the  first  to  behold  their  new  Pope,  the 
TrasteTerioi,  men  and  women,  were  piled  above  each 
other  on  the  steps  of  the  Basilica ;  the  respectful  terror 
which  their  name  inspires  secured  their  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  place.  The  brilliant  costume  and  massive 
omajnents  of  the  women  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  the 
conical  hats  of  the  men  were  gaily  crowned  with  flowers 
and  ribbons.  The  Pope  descends,  and  enters  the  Sacris- 
ty ;  the  people  soon  fill  the  immense  aisles  of  the  church, 
and  the  Pope  re-appears,  borne  in  his  chair  of  state,  pre- 
ceded by  his  retinue  of  attending  cardinals,  bishops,  no- 
bles, and  guards;  and  the  choir  chant  the  triumphal 
hymn, '  Ecce  sacerdos  magnus  V 

The  Manufactory  of  Mosaic  is  one  of  the  usual  sights 
of  Rome.  To  such  perfection  is  this  art  carried,  that  we 
hear  of  no  fewer  than  18,000  shades  of  colour  being  given 
to  the  materials.  The  following  is  a  brief  accoimt  of 
the  manufacture  :•» 

Leaving  St  Peter's,  we  walked  to  see  the  manufactory 
of  Mosaic.  It  differs  from  the  Pietra-dura  in  this,  that 
while  stones  are  employed  in  the  Florentine  mosaic,  the 
material  used  in  the  Roman  is  a  composition  of  lead,  tin, 
and  glass,  smelted  and  mixed  with  colours ;  of  this  there 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  shades.  We  walked 
throngh  a  long  room  lined  with  cases,  in  which  this  is 
arranged,  to  the  workshops.  Here  we  tvatched  the  pro- 
cess of  the  mosaic  manufacture  for  some  time.  In  an  iron 
frame  is  placed  a  stone,  the  sixe  of  the  intended  picture ; 
and  on  it  is  spread,  inch  by  inch,  a  kind  of  mastic,  which 
when  dry  becomes  as  hard  as  flint.  While  yet  soft,  the 
iNTorkman  inserts  in  it  the  small  pieces  of  which  the  mo- 
saic is  formed,  cut  and  ground  with  the  utmost  nicety  to 
the  shape  required.  The  time  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  pictures  is  of  course  great,  and  the  expense 
proportionate,  some  costing  nearly  X6,000. 

When  the  copyist  has  faithfully  executed  his  task,  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done ;  the  mosaic  is  laid  on  a  table, 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  wax, 
prepared  for  this  purpose ;  the  surface  is  then  ground  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  the  whole  polished.  The  subjects 
generally  chosen  are  the  finest  pictures  of  the  old  masters, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  beautiful  copies  produced 
by  such  mechanical  means.  Those  which  we  saw  in  pro- 
gress were  an  "  Ecce  homo*'  by  Carlo  Dolce,  and  a  Sibyl 
by  Domenichino.  The  famous  fresco  of  Isaiah  by  Raphael, 
in  the  church  of  San  Agostino,  has  just  been  copied  in 
mosaic,  and  is  about  to  be  sent  to  Russia.  The  altar- 
pieces  in  St  Peter's,  twenty -nine  in  number,  are  all  mo- 
saics except  one,  and  vary  much  in  excellence ;  the  Trans- 
figuration, for  instance,  is  a  failure,  but  Guido's  Arch< 
angel  Michael  is  admirable. 

A  kindred  subject  is  the  making  of  cameos,  which  is 
thus  dsscribed  :— 

The  designs  for  these  ornaments  are  generally  chosen 
ftt>m  antique  gems  or  statues,  sometimes  from  celebrated 
pictures,  and  frequently  from  the  works  of  modem  sculp- 
tors. The  well-known  figures  of  Day  and  Night  are 
from  bassi-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  most  elaborate 
and  perhaps  the  most  btaatifal  ouneo  X  hare  leea  is 


taken  from  Ooldo's  Aurora,  which  is  of  great  siae ;  bat, 
although  it  contains  so  many  figures,  each  one  is  beauti- 
fully distinct.  The  material  used  in  making  cameos  is 
the  helmet-shell,  which  has  many  coats  of  different  thick- 
ness and  colour.  By  skilfully  removing  these,  the  figures 
are  left  in  fine  relief  of  white,  on  a  gray  or  sometimes 
red  ground.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  watching 
Saulini,  one  of  the  best  artists  in  his  profession,  engaged 
at  his  work,  as  he  gently  cut  away  the  superfluous  shell 
and  revealed  the  figure.  The  instruments  he  employs 
are  very  minute  and  sharp,  and  the  workmanship  is  so 
delicate  that  it  requires  a  steady  and  skilful  hand. 

We  are  tempted,  instead  of  roaming  among  more  clas- 
sic objects,  to  mount,  with  our  (air  guide,  to  the  dome  of 
St  Peter*s,  but  must  rest  contented  with  this  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  subterranean  church  of  this 
most  magnificent  temple — 

We  descended  to  the  crypt  by  a  small  door  concealed 
behind  the  statue  of  Santa  Veronica.  Our  guide  carried 
a  torch,  or  rather  four  huge  wax-candles  united,  which 
shrd  but  a  feeble  light  through  the  darkness  pervading 
these  subterranean  regions.  In  the  gloomy  arched  pas- 
sages through  which  we  passed  were  tombs  of  popes, 
princes,  and  saints,  before  some  of  which  small  lamps 
were  burning  with  a  fiickering  light.  In  the  little  cha- 
pels opening  from  these,  mass  is  occasionally  performed, 
the  e(R!ct  of  which  must  be  very  solemn.  Ladies  are  only 
admitted  on  these  occasions  by  an  order  from  the  Pope 
himself.  In  these  vaults  are  preserved  many  relics  of  the 
former  church  of  St  Peter*s — curious  old  mosaics,  bassl- 
relievi,  and  frescos.  Here  rest  the  last  members  of  the 
line  of  Stuart ;  their  tomb  bears  the  name  of  James  tha 
Third,  Charles  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Ninth  (Car- 
dinal of  York)  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1  A 
monument,  executed  by  Canova,  has  been  erected  to  them 
in  the  church. 

Leaving  the  crypt,  our  next  object  was  the  Sacra  Con* 
fessione,  as  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  is  called.  It  lies  much 
below  the  pavement,  immediately  under  the  dome,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  white  marble,  on  which 
a  hundred  lamps  are  always  burning.  The  oitler  we  had 
obtained  admitted  us  to  descend  to  the  gates  of  gilt  bronxa 
which  enclose  the  sarcophagi  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul : 
these  are  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  festival  of  those 
saints.  The  space  m  which  we  stood  Is  lined  with  vari« 
ous  beautiful  mai  bles ;  and  lamps  of  solid  silver,  the  gifts 
of  princes,  hang  before  the  tomb.  A  fine  kneeling  figure 
of  Pius  the  Sixth,  by  Canova,  is  placed  in  front.  That 
artist  remonstrated  eagerly  against  the  bad  taste  of  plac* 
ing  a  statue  of  white  marble  amidst  so  much  splendour, 
and,  when  compelled  to  do  it,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears. 

From  these  scattered  gleanings,  the  nature  and  excel- 
lence of  this  elegant  volume  may  be  imagined. 

Beifs  Residence  in  Circaesia* 
« The  affair  of  the  Vixen,**  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  Circassia,  have  brought  this  gentleman  into  pub* 
lie  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  patriotic  struggles  of  the 
brave  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  for  freedom  and 
fatherland, against  the  ambitious  and  unjustifiable  designs 
of  Russia.  Failing  in  his  first  enterprise,  by  the  capture 
of  the  Vixen,  which,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  was  car- 
rying warlike  stores  to  the  Circassians,  Mr  Bell  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  that  country  with  no  very  definite 
object,  save,  probably,  to  exhort  the  chiefs  to  unity,  and 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  resistance,  by  the  hope, 
which  he  would  seem  to  have  at  one  time  entertained 
himself,  of  succour,  or,  at  least,  countenance  from  Eng- 
land. After  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Russian  cmisers, 
he  succeeded  in  landing;  and  remained  in  Circassia 
during  part  of  the  years  1837* 3-9,  in  the  character  of 
agent,  or  envoy,  from  England;  which  was  partly  assumed 

*  Two  vols.  8vo,  with  coloured  lithographs  of  costume 
andMenery, 
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and  pnrtly  ihnat  upm  blm.    He  alto  ftelcd  m  •  pbytl* 
cian  t  the  qaallflcatlont  of  a  hakim  being  readily  attri- 
buted to  any  Frank  who  it  neither  a  merchant  nor  a 
toldier,  and  forming  a  conyenient  traTelling  title  in  every 
country  Uke  CircaMia.     While  acting  in  thit  double 
capaelty  at  a  poUtieal  agent  and  a  ditpenter  of  mediciDe 
and  advioe,  Mr  Bell  kept  a  journal ;  and  its  reiulte  are 
before  ui,  with,  probably,  considerable  abbreTiatlon,  but 
no  alteraiiont  or  attempt  at  polishing.    We  are  indeed 
permitted  to  tee  more  of  the  irrong  tide  of  the  tapestry 
Ihan  it  at  all  times  desirable;   and,  accordingly}  find 
tboM  brave,  hardy,  and  high«spirited  mountaineers,  of 
whom  it  disoourtet,  very  like  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  ttate  of  civilisation  among  them; 
hating  their  invaders  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  foil  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality ;  but  jealous,  capricious,  fickle, 
and  not  a  little  telfish  in  petty  matters ;  though  true  in 
heart  ta  the  cante  of  their  country.    Their  neoetsitiet 
and  hopot  would  have  procured  any  EngUebman  a  good 
reception  when  Mr  Bell  went  among  themt  and  hit 
countrymen  had  paved  the  way.     He,  betides,  by  suit- 
able pretentt|  conformity  to  the  tastes  and  usages  of 
the  country,  and  a  little  address,  teemt  to  have  made  the 
most  of  his  imputed  official  character.     The.  diplomatic 
part  of  his  mission  has,  however,  little  Interest,  save  at 
it  developes  the  characters  of  the  chleft ;  and  the  work 
is  mainly  of  value  as  a  memorial  and  picture  of  a  brave 
and  manly  race,  with  whose  struggle  Europe  must  sym- 
pathize, and  whoee  doom  at  a  teparate  people  it  too  pro- 
bably tealed,  though  ft>r  a  little  time  arretted  by  their 
indomitable  courage,  tome  lucky  aocidenti,  and  the  im- 
pregnable nature  of  their  country.  , 
Mr  dell,  warmly  received  on  hit  arrive!,  had  not  been 
long  in  Cireattia,  when  the  following  view  it  given,  in 
hit  jonmal,  of  the  ttate  of  the  country  and  of   the 
charactert  figuring  in  the  drama  l— 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  convention  with  Haitan 
^ey  (who  appears  better  informed  than  any  person  I  have 
yet  seen)  on  the  condition  and  protpectt  of  hit  country, 
which  he  admitt  to  be  much  in  want  of  good  govern- 
ment. He  argues  that  at  first,  at  least,  itt  chief  should 
be  an  Englishman,  at  all  eventa  a  foreigner,  who  could 
rule  with  some  severity  in  order  to  bring  the  inhabit- 
ants— especially  thote  toward  the  south — into  habits  of 
greater  regularity.  I  agreed  with  him  to  a  certain  ex- 
'tent,  but  expressed  a  hope  Chat  they  might  find  meant  of 
improving  and  itrtogthtning  Iheir  selftgovemment 

1  have  been  much  vexed  to  find  an  Armenian  from 
Tiflis,  of  a  very  sinister  expnseion  of  countenance,  on 
terms  of  great  familiarity  with  all  here;  to  that  my  en- 
deavourt  to  keep  him  apart  from  our  conversations, 
were  often  got  the  better  of  through  his  Intrusiveness,  or 
their  facility.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  has, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  realised  about  i3,000  out 
of  the  genevoeity  of  thete  people— in  the  foUowing  extn^ 
ordinary  manner  »^Kvery  tiirta  or  four  montht  he  goto 
into  the  Rustian  dominiont  or  to  Conttantinople  (where 
the  Ruttiant  are  almost  equally  paramount),  and  pur- 
chases a  stock  of  goods,  which  he  distributes  in  presents 
among  his  friends  here.  After  allowing  tome  time  to 
elapse,  he  waits  upon  each  object  of  hit  generoeity,  and 
demandt  a  prettnt  In  return,  which,  he  tay%  it  alwayt 
of  much  grtatcr  value  than  what  he  gav&  Latterly  he 
hat,  in  company  with  a  Mustulman,  begun  to  purchase 
young  ladies  for  Constantinople,  and  has  now  eight  of 
these,  waiting  his  departure.  This  departure  shall  not, 
if  1  can  help  it,  take  place  tooo.  1  have  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Hattan  Bey  npon  the  folly  of  per- 
mitting thia  petaon,  in  the  prteent  potture  of  afiairt,  to 
pate  BAd  repots  to  tlia  Ruttian  or  Turkish  territory, 
whert^  donbileet,  ana  who  drivti  tneh  a  trade  aa  he  doet, 
makce  a  trade  alto  of  the  information  he  acqnifM  ligiid* 


Ing  the  ttate  of  Ciroutto,  and  thw  obtaiu 

to  violate  the  Rnstian  tanitary  lawa. 

The  family  house  here  is  at  a  very  short  dittance  from 
that  allotted  for  gnetta-Hmly  a  tligbt  hurdle  toeea  ia- 
tervenes.  I  have  had  only  a  dim  and  ocoasiooai  glimpss 
of  the  ladies  yet  Bnt  they  have  tent  me  a  spedmea  ia 
Hatsan*t  daughter,  a  lively  girl  of  four  years,  vny 
tmartly  dressed  in  orange-oolonred  muslin  turban,  trea- 
son, and  vest,  with  wide  white  tlcevc%  gaily  fiowcred 
with  silk  and  golden  thraadt. 

Hassan  told  me  that  his  family  wna  originally  fnm 
Turkey,  and  that  he  hae  no  pretention  to  be  ranked 
among  the  native  ehieft,  although  hit  fortune  may  bear 
compariton  with  that  of  moat  of  them.  I  have  tern  terns 
evidence  that  it  is  anbeUntial.  Yesterday  erening  we 
had  tea  and  refined  sugar  in  a  service  of  gilt  china,— a 
handsome  bra«  urn  supplying  the  water.  An  abundant 
supper  of  excellent  Turkish  cookery  succeeded,  and  was 
graced  by  handsome  ivory-handled  knivee  and  forks,  and 
massive  plated  candleeticks,  as  well  as  very  paasable  na- 
tive white  wine,  and  still  better  native  brandy,  both  of 
which  wen  lavishly  drenlaced  among  the  nnmersee 
gnette.  And  in  ntnm  for  tome  pntenta  1  made  him 
and  hie  lady,  he  hat  forced  upon  me  (for,  thinking  of 
the  Armenian,  I  really  felt  unMnlling  to  acof»pt  aay- 
thing)  a  Georgian  priming-horn  and  cartooche-bex, 
hung  by  ten  mattive  eliaint,  with  cheted  and  gilt  plates 
of  silver  t  pnying  me,  at  the  same  time^  to  return  and 
spend  as  long  time  at  I  pleated  with  him  at  hie  house  at 
Khista,  which,  he  assures  me,  I  shall  find  more  cosstso. 
dious  than  the  one  he  is  at  present  lodged  in.    ...    • 

Hajif  Thuridapy  4ih  Afay Early  on  Tucaday  mora* 

ing,  while  we  wen  at  breakfatt,  old  All  Achmet,  the 
prince  of  8utaha,  whom  I  have  mentioned  abovc^  ar- 
rived by  appointment  to  see  me.  It  would  hava  bcra 
bad  manners  in  him,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  to  have 
Interrupted  my  breakfast,  so  he  had  his  served  a//nssc«, 
on  a  gratty  hillock.  After  the  uiual  compliments,  I 
communicated  to  him  the  object  of  my  proeent  visit  to 
the  country ;  which  he  leaned  with  great  satlalhctien, 
and  then  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  Rnglnnd  might 
soon  Interfon  in  their  favour,  aa  thie  long-continued 
war  pretsed  very  hardly  upon  them.  He  aak!,  (Haasan 
Bey  previously  made  the  same  nmark,)  England  and 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  interfered  In  behalf  of 
Greece,  (Russia,  be  it  always  remembered,  baring  been 
the  instigator,)  although  that  country  had  not  fought  for 
itt  liberty  a  quarter  of  the  time  thai  CIrcatala  had. 
*'  The  Rutsians,**  he  added,  **  cannot  conquer  thIa  cenn- 
try  I  they  may,  by  means  of  their  thipt  and  cannon,  poe- 
tess themtelTei  ot  tome  mon  points  on  onr  contt;  but 
granting  they  could  gain  the  whole  of  it,  that  ahall  make 
no  difference  in  our  determination  to  reeitt  to  the  last ; 
for  If  they  gain  these  hills,  we  will  rttirs,*^  eaid  the  oM 
chief,  pointing  eastward,  **  to  thete  tnowy  aaoontaiBS, 

and  fight  them.*' 

1  wae  requested  to  preeeribe  for  the  old  gesitleasan, 
which  I  did  to  the  bett  of  my  knowledge  ;  but  1  foer 
my  [directiont  will  not  be  observed,  aa  they  coutisted 
chiefly  of  restrietlont  on  hit  food  and  drink,  an  ov«r4n- 
dulgence  In  which  I  thought  the  cause  of  his  ailmsnC 
On  bidding  him  fanwell,  I  presented  him  (at  HMsan^s 
suggestion,)  on  account  of  his  public  spirit,  with  aa 
English  double-barrtUed  fowling-piece^  with  which,  I  am 
told,  he  was  much  gratified.  Thit  it  the  chief  who  it 
mentioned  (in  the  Portfolio)  aa  baring  been  offend  a 
large  aum  of  money  by  the  Ruttiant^  If  ha  wonld  allow 
an  army  to  patt  nnmoleeted  along  the  ahore.  He  leek 
the  money,  dittribnted  it  among  hit  neighbonn^  and 
then,  astembling  a  body  of  Circutlana^  drove  the  Rn^ 
slant  back  with  gnat  carnage. 

Mr  Bell  had  advanced  farther  into  the  country  whta 

he  detcribet  the  following  scene  &— . 

In  the  evening,  while  ov  attandtBta  and  eomo  of  the 
men  of  thit  hamlet  wen  teated  on  onr  plat  of  gngs^  two 
of  their  two-etringed  riolina  wen  pndnced,  and  among 
the  eight  or  nine  men  prttcnt  then  wen  four  who  played 
rery  well.  AUaoit  every  gwett  honte  apptnn  to  he  for- 
niahed  with  n  violim    Two  of  the  ggsge  had 
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poetical  Um*  tnd  inbf  Mti.  The  lint,  imi;  to  a  highly 
pUintiTo  melody,  wiia  oompoeed  In  memory  of  a  yoaof 
man  who  wat  married  last  year,  hut  a  Rnmian  inroad 
having  taken  place  on  hie  wedding-day,  he  went  Im  me 
diately  to  battle,  and  was  slain.  The  other  was  c  om 
posed  in  consolation  (it  may  he  said)  of  Tshorat-okh 
Hamus,  a  yery  brave  old  toliav,  who  was  the  principal 
apokeeman  at  the  debate  on  Monday,  and  who  is  gone 
with  the  rest  against  the  Rossians  at  Pshat  In  a  yery 
bloody  engagement  with  the  Rossians  last  year,  he  lost 
four  iroShertj  four  toru,  and  was  himself  very  severely 
wounded.  He  is  quite  lame  of  one  leg. — The  only  thing 
I  have  heard  at  ail  analogous  to  the  music  of  these  songs, 
is  the  chanting  in  the  church  service. 

The  temperature  of  late  has  been  quite  chilly  through- 
out the  night,  and  in  the  mornings  and  erenings  a  fire 
has  been  decidedly  a  comfort. 

The  Circassians,  from  their  superior  skill  as  horsemen, 
and  the  nature  of  their  country,  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  the  Russian  cavalry ;  though  infantry,  as  a 
regular  foroe^  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  among  them. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  to  guerilla  warfare*  but, 
unfortunately,  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  it  to  adran- 
tage,  though  they  make  yery  frequent  reprisals  of  the 
foUqiiring  sort  on  the  inyaders:— 

Our  host*s  two  young  sons  returned  to-day  from  the 
north.  The  eldest  had  been  with  150  other  individuals 
on  a  foray  into  the  Rnssian  territory,  where  they  cap- 
tured twenty-eight  horses  and  two  oxen,  and  returned 
without  any  of  the  party  having  been  wounded,  as  they 
found  the  forts,  from  whose  environs  these  animals  were 
taken,  almost  destitute  of  soldiera  This  discovery  has 
begot  the  idea  of  operations  on  a  large  scale  against  the 
forts  themselves. 

Shamuz*s  son  (or  rather  nephew,  adopted  as  a  sqn  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,)  who  was  killed  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, in  his  fifteenth  year,  had  twelve  wounds^  received 
in  diflSBrent  engRgcments ! 

Mehemet  Eflendi  said  jokingly,  a  ibw  days  ago,  that  If 
ever  they  yielded  to  Russia,  they  (the  Circassians)  would 
offer  her  40,000  cayalry  to  ravage  Turkey,  in  revenge 
for  the  treatment  they  hsve  experienced  firom  her. 
Selim,  Prince  of  Janat  (a  major  in  the  Turkish  cavalry) 
has  JQSt  indulged  in  a  similar  jest.  Feelings  mere  deeply 
rooted  than  jests  generally  are,  sometimes  seek  vent  in 
them.  This  Bey  told  Mr  L.  he  may  marry  his  sister  if 
he  pleases,  as  he  has  no  pnjudices.  Jadging  by  the 
brother's  ftatures,  she  should  be  beautiful. 

Thurtdap  tht  29/A. — Since  writing  the  above,  we 
have  1>een  informed  that  a  congress  has  already  been 
held  In  the  northern  part  of  Abazak,  and  that  the  par- 
ties assembled  there  have  taken  an  oath  upon  the  Koran 
to  stand  by,  and  co-operate  with,  the  people  of  these 
provinces  in  the  war  against  the  Russiaiu.  For  what 
reason  our  presence  at  this  congress  was  prevented,  we 
have  yet  to  discover.  Perhaps  It  was  the  fear  of  our 
friends  here  to  loie  possession  of  us— the  insignia  of  their 
authority. 

The  foray  I  expected  upon  the  cattle  of  the  garrison  of 
Ghelcnjik  has  been  successfully  executed.  Twenty-six 
head  were  brought  off,  and  many  othen  killed.  There 
has  lieen  more  fighting  in  the  south;  but  partlculan 
have  not  yet  arrived.  The  three  brothers-in-law  of  our 
host  have  just  fallen  in  one  engagement  I  The  commu. 
nication  of  this  intelligence  to  our  hostess  (a  woman  of 
▼ery  strong  feelings)  produced  a  clamour  of  grief  which 
was  most  distressing. 

I  must  bring  this  long  rambling  letter  to  a  close,  and 
J  think  I  cannot  better  compensate  for  any  tedium  you 
may  find  in  it,  than  by  transcribing  the  translation  I 
snade  yesterday  from  the  recitation  of  a  Circassian  song, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  some  highly  poetical  Ideas 

in  it. After  the  recitation,  in  the  transla* 

tioa  of  which  the  Prince  of  Janat,  who  is  brother  of 
the  deceased  hero,  assisted,  It  was  sung  orar  to  give  u« 
sn  idea  of  the  music  it  is  set  to.  The  air  Is  exceedingly 
plaintive,  and  the  prince,  while  joining  in  the  aceom* 
paaiBWii^  laanl  ddwa  his  head  and  ahid  taan.   It  shmild 


be  explained  that  tha  hero  of  the  aong  was  called  ^  the 
last  of  his  race,**  because  Selim  had  been  then  so  long  ab- 
sent (in  Turkey)  without  being  heard  of,  that  it  was 
doubted  if  he  were  alive. 

THK  SVLOttT  or  PRIWCE  PSRUGUI. 

'*  Before  the  yean  of  his  puberty  had  arrived,  his  cou- 
rage was  matured.  Ha  died,  not  in  defence  of  his  native 
village^  but  to  display  his  bravery.  He  heard  the  music 
of  the  red-haired  Muscovite  chieftain,  and,  wielding  his 
SHbra  to  ifs  sounds,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race,  and  its  heritage  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  othen.  His  sister's  hair  was 
dark  and  glossy  like  the  black  silk  of  Leipcig ;  but^  in 
her  grief  she  has  torn  it  from  her  head,  because  the  chief 
of  her  house  had  fallen.  He  rushed  against  the  steed  of 
the  red-haired  chief  i  the  general  escaped,  but  Pshugni 
bon  off  his  charger,  of  the  valued  race  of  Tram,  and  Its 
housings.  In  the  morning  he  left  his  home  about  an 
affisir  of  peace,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  carried  back 
in  his  grave>clothes.  •  God  be  thanked,'  cried  his  mo. 
ther,  '  that  thou  hast  follen  in  the  field  of  honour,  and 
not  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder.*  Twice  in  the  battle  be 
changed  his  steeds,  but  his  heart  was  unchanged,  and 
thus  Pshugni  felt  When  the  women  of  the  village^  for 
whose  safety  he  had  fought,  saw  him  stretched  liftless 
before  them,  they  ton  their  raiment  and  cried,  *  We 
have  lost  the  prince^  our  deliverer  !*  His  sabre  had  saved 
them  from  captivity.  The  soul  of  Pshngui  is  fied,  but 
his  body  and  arms  have  been  saved  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  When  he  uncovered  his  deadly  rifl^y  the 
rapid  shots  filled  the  Muscovites  with  fear,  as  niinter- 
ously  they  fell  beneath  them.  The  sun  shone  full  on  his 
crimson  garments;  and,  like  the  scm,  he  became  cbn- 
spicnons  in  the  midst  of  the  field.  Hie  black  horee 
swept  through  the  fight,  swifl  as  a  hawk»  while  blood 
from  the  sabre  of  Pshugni  dyed  hie  sleeve,  With  his 
last  breath  he  said,  <  Take  my  faithful  steed  to  my  be- 
loved, the  daughter  of  my  host ;  in  seeing  it  she  will 
think  she  again  sees  her  Pshugni.*  His  flriends  shed 
tean  of  water,  but  his  sister  tean  of  blood.  Youth  has 
foUea  a  martyr  In  the  midst  of  war  1  ** 

When  any  one  is  wounded  or  indisposed,  no  matter 
how  severely,  friends  of  both  sexes  gather  around  his 
conch,  where  he  receives  them  in  state,  and  keep  him 
awake  by  their  loud  noise,  carousing  and  dancing,  which 
are  intended  to  keep  away  the  devil.  Wakes  of  the 
dead  are  also  observed  with  great  solemnity.  When  any 
one  has  expired,  <<  the  cry**  is  sent  to  the  next  neighboun, 
who  take  it  up  and  spread  it,  as  they  hasten  to  the  house 
of  death.  Mr  Bell  was  present  at  the  Lykewdke  of  a 
Circassian  noble,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Russians  on  the  Kouban,  which  he  thus  describet  t— 

When,  as  In  this  case,  the  body  is  not  forthcoming,  a 
cushion  is  placed  on  a  mat  at  the  side  of  a  room  ;  upon 
and  around  it  are  the  clothes  of  the  deceased ;  and,  on 
the  wall  immediately  above,  are  suspended  his  arms. 
The  room  is  filled  with  the  females,  and  the  female  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  family,  seated  s  and,  at  the  door, 
stands  the  widow  erect.  At  each  side  of  the  cushion  are 
seated  the  daughters  or  some  young  fomale  relativee.  On 
the  green  before  the  door  the  men  assemble.  One  of 
them  approachee  the  door,  uttering  a  wailing  ery,  which 
is  responded  to  by  the  females  inside,  who  rise  while  he 
enten  softly  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  kneels 
before  the  cushion,  placing  his  forehead  upon  it.  The 
young  girls  on  each  side  assist  him  to  rise,  and  he  retires. 
The  rest  follow,  one  by  one,  until  the  whole  have  per- 
formed this  ceremony ;  but  the  old  men  generally,  in. 
stead  of  uttering  the  lament,  speak  some  short  sentence 
of  consolation  or  endurance,  snch  as,  **  It  is  the  will  of 
God.**  This  larger  assemblage  of  men  and  women  laata 
for  three  days ;  but  the  females  of  the  family  and  its 
immediate  relatives  must  be  In  attendance  to  receive 
moumera  in  this  manner  for  a  fortnight  \  and  the  dothea 
and  other  relics  of  the  deeeoaed  remain  as  described  until 
the  greater  funeral  repast,  which  Is  givan  either  tlx  montha 
afttfi  or  M  ih«  waiiumtf  of  tha  daatht    Tha  very 
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poorMt  DeTcr  omit  this  enUrUinment ;  bat  the  rich  giTe 
other  repaats  at  interyaU  of  a  week,  a  fortnightf  and 
forty  dayi  after  the  death.  If  the  clothei  of  the  deceased 
were  not  good  at  his  death,  new  are  made,  and  the  re- 
latirrs  contribute  different  arltcle?,  inch  as  shoes,  leg- 
gings, leather  drinking^cups,  (for  traTelling,)  &c.,  which 
are  laid  with  the  rest  of  the  things  on  the  mat,  and  are 
subsequently  distributed  to  the  priest  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  those  who  assisted  at  the  ceremonies.  The 
family  can  retain  nothing  except  the  arms  which  the 
deceased  bore  and  the  horse  he  rode,  which,  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory,  is  kept  six  months  in  the  stable  and 
well  fed  during  that  time.  When  one  has  died  a  natural 
death  at  home,  his  body  is  immediately  washed,  envel- 
oped in  new  white  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  buried 
within  three  or  four  hours,  the  immediate  neighbours 
aa&isting  in  the  first  ponton  of  the  lamentation.  If  he 
was  killed  in  battle  (that  is  a  bona  Jide  battle,  not  a 
mere  excursion  for  booty  ;  for  a  decided  line  of  distinc- 
tion is  drawn,)  he  is  interred  in  the  clothes  he  was  killed 
in  and  without  washing;  it  being  supposed  that  in  this 
•tate  he  will  be  at  ouce  receired  into  paradise,  as  having 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country  ;  but  if  he  survive  his 
wound  some  days,  he  is  presumed  to  have  again  sinned 
(perhaps  in  regietting  his  wound,  or  expressing  impa- 
tience under  it,)  and  muat,  therefore,  be  washed  and 
dressed  for  his  immortal  journey.  The  same  ceremonies 
are  performed  at  the  death  of  women  and  children,  but 
the  asaemblages  are  less  nufflerous. 

In  every  page  of  this  work  one  might  fancy  one  was 
leading  an  account  of  the  Highland  clans,  their  customs, 
uiages,  and  fends,  about  a  century  since^  or  of  the  Pin. 
darriea  or  Ghourkas  of  India.  Stealing  cattle  and  horses 
is  of  very  freqaent  occtirrence;  and  one  object  of  the 
English  friends  and  visiters  of  Circassia  has  been  to  put 
an  end  to  these  predatory  excursions  and  apreaUis,  which 
keep  the  different  tribes  divided  among  themselves^  and 
fisvour  the  designs  of  Russia,  whose  policy  is  to  sow  dis- 
sension where  they  cannot  bribe  to  treachery.  One  of 
the  intestine  wars  may  afford  a  specimen  of  the  whole  of 
them,  the  only  objects  being  plunder  or  revenge  :«- 

Having  awakened  your  interest  as  to  this  war  upon 
Psad&g,  by  plunging  at  once  *'  in  meditu  res,**  in  the 
true  Homeric  style,  I  shall  proceed,  in  conformity  with 
its  rules,  to  relate  its  cause — again  a  fugitive  fair  one  ! 
Some  fifteen  years  sgo,  on  the  death  of  a  Tshfitpako,  his 
widow,  of  a  noble  family  in  Psadfitg,  obtained  permission 
from  his  family  to  go  there  and  see  her  own  ;  but  instead 
of  returning,  according  to  her  duty,  to  surrender  her  per- 
son to  those  with  whose  wealth  it  had  been  purchased, 
she  remained  in  her  native  province,  and  married  with- 
out permission  or  any  contract  being  made  for  her  value. 
She  was  consequently  claimed  by  the  Tahfkpakos,  as  the 
property  of  a  family  of  iheir  sept ;  and  the  claim  not 
having  been  listened  to,  and  all  satisfaction  withheld, 
they  called  upon  their  friends  among  the  Agfkjipsi  to  aid 
them  in  revenging   the  insult.     The  cry  was  echoed 
throughout  all  these  hills  and  valleys;  re-echoed  in  the 
remote  ones  of  Abazalt,  and  responded  to  by  some  four 
or  five  thousand  waniors,  who  assembled  on  the  plain 
towards  the  Kilban,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Kehri.k(i 
and  Kalabat-ok(i,  two  experienced  Tshfipakos,  proceeded 
towards  the  offending  province.     Its  inhabitants,  no  less 
on  the  alert,  had  called  on  the  Adighes  to  the  eastward 
to  assist  them  in  withstanding  the  storm;  but  these  upon 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  finding  the 
Psadfigans  so  unreasonable  as  to  lefuse  to  submit  to  a 
trial  in  legal  form,  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  which 
bad  its  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  some  hamleu, 
and  the  slaughter,  among  a  few  others,  of  one  of  their 
princes.   The  offenders  then  consented  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  trial;  but  it  stood  over  till  the  Russian  war  broke 
out  after  the  fall  of  Anapa,  and  this  war  has  ever  since 
too  much  engaged  public  attention  to  admit  of  ita  being 
resumed.     The  blood  of  a  prince  gave,  of  course,  a  much 
deeper  dye  to  the  feud. 

Thiering  ii  MTtrprMtised  near  homt ;  wheni  indesdi 


it  is  deemed  ignominious,  and  seveicly  punished;  thougk 
uking  a  prey  from  a  distant  place  is  esteemed  as  gallsat 
an  Action  as  ever  it  was  by  Highlanders  or  Bordenn. 

While  Mr  Bell  was  in  Circassia,  the  Russians  sssde 
descents  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  besides  throwiDg 
in  troops  and  stores  to  Anapa,  and  the  foru  which  they 
then   held;  and  be  was  frequently  a  spccUtor  of  tbs 
gallant  sallies  made  by  bands  of  the  natives  upon  the  ia* 
vader,  in  which  they  were  generally,  by  their  bravery 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  successful.     He  bad 
also  the  satisfaction  of  wituessing  the  disastrous  eooae- 
quences  of  the  gale  in  June,  1838,  which  oomplelcly  de- 
stroyed the  Russian  squadron,  and  gave  the  Circassiaasa 
considerable  quantity  of  stores,  small  arms,  and  even  sons 
cannon.     We  shall  cite  one  trait,  shewinf  the  eanxtf 
and  determined  spirit  of  the  people  :— 

The  slaughter  of  nobles  in  the  present  conflict  of  the 
southern  coast  is  said  to  be  immense — the  fighting  is  in- 
cessant, and  the  people  not  satisfied  with  having  auide 
their  princes  swear  on  the  Kortn  that  tlioy  will  net 
make  peace  with  the  Russians,  have  taken  some  of  their 
children  as  hosUges  for  their  fidelity. 

So  keen  is  suspicion  and  jealousy  mmonf  the*  Cir- 
cassians, that  Mr  Bell  was  in  some  danger  of  bcmg 
taken  for  an  emissary  of  Russia. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  the  war,  nor 
yet  of  the  atrocious  character  of  Russian  warfisre  ia 
Circassia,  which  might  disgrace  Red  Indians  or  the  most 
barbarous  tribes  of  Afiica,  and  must  dose  our  brief  notice 
of  this  interesting  account  of  semi-civilixed  life,  among  a 
fine  race^  with  a  picture  possessing  both  freshness  sad 
amenity ;— 

As  my  countrymen  had  cause  for  displeasure  with 
some  of  the  nobles  in  this  part  of  the  country — ths 
Tsbfitpako  Indar-okfis— on  account  of  their  rapacity  lor 
pre«ent8,  I  have  taken  up  my  residence  during  the  last 
three  weeks  with  one  of  the  next  class,  that  of  the 
Thfokotls,  and  have  every  leason  to  be  content.  Mf 
host,  Zekwahaz-okik  Kiruis,  when  he  learned  I  wbhed,  if 
convenient,  to  be  allowed  to  lemain  here  some  little  time, 
not  only  expressed  his  saiinfaction  that  it  should  be  for 
years,  but  immediately  moved  me  from  the  giicst-hoBss 
into  a  neat  small  one,  next  to  his  own,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  others  of  his  hamlet ;  and  he  has  continued  to 
treat  me  with  an  increase  of  assiduous  attention.  1  am 
thus  on  the  footing  of  the  most  intimate  fricudahip,  and 
if  my  position  admitted  of  it — as  it  unfortunately  does 
not — might  be  constantly  in  the  society  of  all  the  faa»- 
iliesand  females  around  met  a%  however,  eo  mnchof 
Circassian  life  is  spent  out  of  doors,  I  see  cnouf  h  to  give 
me  a  shiewd  idea  of  its  nature. 

Around  me  are  the  cou  of  four  families  (two  of  thca 
tho»e  of  widows)  all,  1  believe,  relativea,  and  who  ssem 
to  live  in  perfect  harmony,  in  the  midst  of  our  gncn 
is  a  long,  lofty  cot,  appropriated  to  the  major  part  «i#  the 
cooking  for  the  guest-house,  fcc,  and  for  the  aorting,  ta 
rainy  or  sunny  weather,  of  the  productiona  of  the  gaiw 
dens  around  us.  The  chief  peculiaritiea  to  be  observed 
are  that  of  the  two  girls — one  of  whom,  though  only 
sixteen,  seems  quite  marriageable — receiving  in  the  cots 
of  their  widowed  mothers,  both  during  the  daj  and  lais 
in  the  evening,  the  viuu  of  many  men— young  as  well 
as  old'-wbo  prefer  these  to  the  other  daughterlem  house- 
holds ;  and  with  the  most  favoured  among  them  tbsfc  is 
oborrved  but  little  of  the  decent  reserve  which  the  staid 
deport luent  of  the  Circassian  girls  when  abroad  m'oald 
lead  one  to  expect.  1  believe  however  that  thcoe  young 
men  are  either  cousins,  or  members  of  the  eame  ftatsr- 
nity  (amounting  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  to  thou- 
sands,) with  whom  marriage  u  totally  prohibited,  aad 
on  whom,  by  Circassian  law,  these  girls  are  expected  is 
look  as  brothers,  by  which  common  appellation  they  ais 
often  spoken  of.  Nature  thus  set  at  dcfiaaoe — in  that 
pemitlcd  intimacy  amonf  cottins  a  husdnd  liaM  !»• 
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moTtdy  ooaMionAllyy  Iwwever,  rindieatM  htr  l«wi;  and 
an  cwapada  (to  tfaa  protection  of  another  distant  frater- 
nity) of  two  yonnf  folks  thne  left  at  liberty  to  win  each 
othen*  afiectioni,  ehowi  the  futility  of  legislation  at 
Tsrisnce  with  her — ^to  the  amusing  astonishment  of  the 
rest  at  such  profligacy.  I  endeaToured  to  open  the  eyes 
of  my  host,  who  has^  and  who  inherits  an  excellent 
character,  to  the  inexpediency  of  permitting  such  ex- 
cessive freedom  of  intercoune  between  the  young  people ; 
hut  he  appeared  to  think  the  subject  of  no  importance, 
and  answered  by  ^  moving  the  previous  question.'* 

The  grown  brothers  of  both  the  girls  sleep  in  the  sams 
chamber  with  them  and  their  mothers.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  Asiatics  throw  off  only  their 
upper  garments  at  night.* 

The  families  of  this  hamlet  appear  very  industrious 
and  well-doing:  the  men  attend  to  the  horses  and  agri. 
culture ;  the  more  aged  women  to  the  dairy  concerns^ 
the  cooking  and  gardening,  and  the  preparation  of  wool, 
flax,  and  hemp,  for  clothing ;  while  the  girls  are  as  busily 
employed  in  sewing,  washing,  spinning,  weaving,  Sec 

A  matron  on  a  visit  here  frequently  pays  the  girls  a 
visit ;  and  I  observe  when  she  approaches,  whether  they 
be  seated  before  the  cottage  or  ineide  of  it,  they  invari. 
ably  rise  (intimates  and  relatives  as  they  are)  and  remain 
standing  till  she  seats  herself!  The  same  respect  is 
shown  to  male  visiters  when  they  enter  the  cottage,  and 
to  me  when  I  pa«  even  at  some  distance  fkom  its  win- 
dow. 

Mr  Bell  oonsiders  the  Circassians  the  best-bred  people 
in  the  world. 

Plan  for  the  Nautical  Re-organization  and  In- 
crease  of  the  Trading  Marine^  and  Manning 
the  Royal  Navy  without  Impresunent.  By  Cap- 
tain Adderley  W.  Sleigh,  K.T.S. 

This  work  is  well  worthy  of  the  attontionof  all  who  wish 
to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  to  improve  the  condition  and  protect  the  health  of 
tnding  marinen.     The  trading  marine  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  fraught  with  unsuspected  abases;  and  sailors 
cannot,  like  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  asw>ciate  to 
discuss  and  insist  upon  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
We  copy  this  one  illustrative  extract ;  earnestly  recom- 
mending  the  work,  for  the  sake  of  this  most  valuable  and 
neglected  class  of  British  subjects.     After  tracing  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  mariner,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career.  Captain  Sleigh  proceeds— 

The  testimony  of  ordinary  experience,  of  common 
crery-day  observation,  without  quitting  the  track  of  usual 
Ufyp  would  be  found  equal  to  attest  the  petty  oppressions 
to  which  the  unfortunate  seaman  is  subject  from  the  time 
he  first  sets  his  foot  on  board  a  trading  vessel,  until  the 
close  of  his  eventful  career.  Let  the  interfuil  arrangement 
and  domestic  economy  of  the  trading  ressel  be  next  ex- 
amined, and  we  shall  And  how  complete  is  the  disregard 
manifcat  to  the  aailot^s  common  and  essential  comforts. 

From  an  inordinate  desire  of  gain  upon  the  part  of  the 
afaip-owner,  we  see  the  Trading  Mariner  nnjustly  and 
inconsiderately  debarred  from  mere  animal  comforts,  or 
the  m^ans  of  obtaining  natural  rest  That  portion  of  the 
veaael  which  is  allotted  to  him  being,  in  all  cases,  wretch- 
edly oontraeted,  is  frequently  taken  away,  if  not  invaria* 
hljr  cartailed,  by  approprinting  it  to  cargo;  thus  leaving 
blm,  through  a  lengthened  voyage,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency ^of  weather  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
£▼€17  part  of  the  vessel  is  filled  with  freight,  allowing 
only  A  mere  hole  not  sufficieotly  large  to  admit  a  third 
part  of  the  crew,  for  the  ship's  company  to  use.  This 
ocean  pavticularly  in  the  homeward  voyage^  when  even 

*  See,  at  page  696,  the  domestic  habits  to  which  po- 
verty, or  some  other  cause,  snlgecto  the  Christian  laboor- 
erm  of  East  Lothian  and  DnmfHes-shire,  who  have  for 
centnriea  enjoyed  *<  aU  the  bjessingaof  oivilimUoD,"  parish 
oeboolfl,  and  parish  churofaea^— i?«  T»  4f« 

MO.  i.xxxai.^-roL.  tjx. 


the  mates,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  ieameo,  are  obliged 
to  sleep  on  deck.  Notwithstanding  these  drcumstanoes^ 
in  addition  to  the  labour  of  the  night  (performing  that 
duty  for  which  double  the  number  would  be  requisite) 
they  are  forced  to  work  the  whole  day,  every  alternate 
night  bringing  with  it  but  four  hour's  rest 

Thus  expoMd  to  the  elemente,  together  with  a  bad  de- 
scription of  salt  provisions^  the  impure  water  issued,  and 
the  necessary  ardent  spirite  to  counteract  cold  being 
withheld,  together  with  unceasing  toil,  and  a  relaxing 
and  unhealthy  climate,  soon  worlu  ite  end  on  the  mari« 
ner.-.illness  ensues,  but  no  repose  is  allowed,  it  being 
frequently  considered  a  pretext  for  rest ;  medical  assist- 
ance, if  any  there  be,  is  perhaps  denied.  This  occasions 
discontent:  but  the  agonized  wretch  is  compelled  to  work  ; 
and  should  he  refuse,  when  commanded,  a  blow  from  a 
handspike  brings  him  to  duty,  and  forces  him  to  continue 
at  it  whilst  he  can  linger  on  deck.  If  the  person  be  a 
seaman,  or  boy,  a  ropeVend  starting  is  resorted  to,  both 
to  prevent  cessation  from  work  and  to  expedite  its  per- 
formance,  even  where  the  alightest  neglect  has  been  com- 
mitted. When  in  a  foreign  port,  the  labour  is  carried  on 
to  an  excess,  regardless  of  the  climate,  amid  the  fatal 
dews  of  night,  under  the  broiling  mid-day  sun,  or  during 
perpetual  torrente  of  rain,  which  fhll  at  periodical  seasons, 
when  even  the  negroes  are  permitted  a  respite,  the  sailor, 
upon  the  must  frivolous  pretence,  is  kept  employed,  with* 
out  an  opportunity  being  afforded  him  of  changing  his 
drenched  garments,  regardless  of  all  consequences.  •  Hence 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great*  mortality  which  pre- 
vails in  the  Trading  Marine  in  tropical  climates. 

In  the  North  American  trade,  whilst  frost  and  snow 
is  intense,  the  seamen  work  on  the  rafts  up  to  their 
middle  in  water ;  and  in  the  fall  and  spring  voyages  the 
labour  is  intolerable  at  Quebec,  St  John%  New  Brans- 
wick,  fcc  In  other  inclement  northern  regions  the  sail- 
or*s  treatment  is  equally  rigorous,  where,  being  unduly 
exposed  to  the  elements,  his  clothes  become  one  mass  of 
ice  in  the  unremitting  occupation  of  his  arduous  duty. 
Indeed  it  appears  as  if  the  intention  were  to  destroy  Ufa 
for  some  ulterior  end*  Far  from  being  astonished  at  the 
numerous  deaths,  it  should  rather  snrprise  that  eo  many 
escape  under  the  tenfold  disadvantoges  and  aggravated 
treatment  they  endure^ 

This  continued  labour  is  forced  without  permisrion 
being  granted  for  recreation  on  shore,  so  requisite  to  in« 
vigorate  and  encourage  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage; 
nor  is  the  Sabbath  itself  exempt  from  toil,  unless  there 
be  an  absolute  dearth  of  employment.  This  treatment 
and  these  practices  are  more  frequently  perpetrated  by. 
individuals  under  the  first  denomination  of  masters,  and 
by  those  who,  from  selfishness  and  ignorance  of  the  sea- 
man's true  character,  know  not  how  to  appreciate  hia 
worth ;  or  by  the  second  class,  who,  terrified  by  their 
employer,  endeavour  to  extort  labour  beyond  bounds, 
fearful  of  sacrificing  their  appointments,  if  a  surplus 
quantity  of  work  should  not  be  performed  during  the 
voyage. 

This  is  but  the  opening ;  bat  we  cannot  at  prsisnt  go 
further  into  the  subject 

A  Summer'e  Day  at  Oreenwieh.    By  William 

Shoberl,  Esq. 

We  here  find  a  delightful  guide  and  companion  to  one 
of  the  pleasantest  excursions  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  affords.  The  little  work  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  views  of  the  objecte  described.  This  village  of 
Greenwich — this  small  appendage  of  London—contains 
now  about  30,000  inhabitantel  In  selecting  a  specimen 
of  this  Uvely  book,  we  have  been  divided  between  the 
delicious  Park,  the  merry  Ftortj  and  the  veteran Psnston- 
ere  ;  but  the  old  heroes  carry  it.  There  they  sit,  sunninf 
themselves  on  their  benches^  and  perusing  some  >ld 
Geiette 


•  The  nnmben  that  die  annually  in  iX%  West  Indlei 
are  ftrighifol ;  et4efly  from  the  abova  c«aae>| 
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Look  M  tbt  snUqiM  iiwty  ti^  blue  eoati  aad  thrw. 
^nwd  Mck«d  hut  of  tbb  m  aaBeiMC  mtiiiiMt  !**  Yov 
nifbt  l»nc]r  that  tbt  btiiif  of  anotber  tioie  stood  bofon 
you,  No  lonfor  a  loii  of  tbe  Oceaii«  no  longt r  osciiod 
by  Iho  porili  of  '*  the  wido,  widt  tfa,**  by  the  fatbcriof 
tempest,  or  the  <<  broil  of  battle,**  he  now  takes  a  pride 
io  reoounting  tbe  **  story  of  bis  life*'  to  any  one  who  is 
disposed  to  listen  to  bl|  narration.  His  eye  g llstene  witb 
honeet  pride  as  be  speaks  of  tbe  many  gallant  ezploitt  in 
wbioh  hi*  »kip  has  been  engaged,  of  tbe  admirals,  or 
other  ottoers,  under  whom  hi  has  ssrfed.  He  nnlolde 
many  a  trslt  of  Britinb  heroism  that  oocotred  on  « tbe 
glorious  ftrst  of  June,**  1794,  at  |he  Nile,  or  at  Traiblgar. 
Anon,  bis  animation,  like  the  transitory  gleam  of  sun- 
ibine  on  a  winter*s  day,  appears  to  give  way  to  the  elonde 
of  age  and  infirmity  that  now  overshadow  bis  being. 

The  pensioners  mess  togefber,  still  sleep  in  eablns,  nad 
are  officered  by  lieutenants,  while  nn  admiral  (tbe  gover. 
nor)  bftists  bis  flsg  over  tbe  entire  foroe.  They  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  their  vcessl  goes  on  with 
'^  smooth  sea  and  a  flowing  sheet.**  Besides  their  lodg* 
lag,  elotbing,  and  maintenance,  tbe  boatswains  are 
allowed  9i.  6d.,  matee  Is.  6d.,  and  privates  Is.  a  week 
f9r  poGket.mooey. 

Tbe  preeent  governor  is  Admlml  Fleming,  who  sue* 
Cfeded  tbe  late  gallant  iir  Thomas  Hardy,  tbe  boeem 
fViend  and  sbipmatt  of  Kelson.  The  lieutenanugovemor 
it  8ir  J.  A.  Gordon,  who  greatly  dlsiingvisbed  himself 
during  the  late  war. 

•  Beaidee  tbeee,  tbe  establishment  consists  of  frar  cap- 
tains, eight  lleaienaats,  two  chaplains,  physician,  surgeon, 
dispenser  and  six  anistaats,  three  eommimloners,  secre- 
tary, cashier,  steward,  clerk  of  tbe  obeqne,  architect, 
derk  of  the  works,  and  other  officers. 

Tbe  number  of  pensioners  on  tbe  hooka  (seamen  and 
marines)  is  limited  to  S,yi9|  any  vacancy  is  immediately 
filled  up  by  tbe  Admiralty.  There  are  lOi  nurses^  the 
widows  of  seamen  or  marines,  who  are  llkewiM  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty.  There  are  also  four  matrons  atuched 
to  the  Hospital,  tbe  widowe  of  commlmioned  officers. 

The  peneioners  «re  supplied  with  every  requisite  article 
of  elotbing  and  provisione,  and  are  allowed  one  ebUling 
per  week.  One  hundred  and  thirty  rated  boatswains  are 
selected  from  among  the  pensioners  to  take  charge  of  the 
Wards.  Tbe  pay  of  these  Is  balf-a-crown  per  week. 
There  are  also  about  two  bnndrsd  and  fifty  rated  mMes^ 
who  recsivo  eighteen  pence  per  week. 

Tbe  clotbee  of  the  boatewains  are  dlstingnisbcd  by 
brosd  gold  lace,  and  that  of  tbe  matee  by  narrow  lace  on 
their  coete  and  hats. 

The  nurses  are  decently  attired  in  blue  stuff  gowns  and 
|rey  cloaks,  and  have  straw  bonnets  witb  blue  ribandSL 
They  are  paid  according  to  the  duties  which  they  have  to 
perform,  those  in  the  helpless  wards  and  Infirmary  re* 
celving  nearly  twice  ae  much  as  those  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. 

Tho  Relbcloplesy  or  Dining.Halls,  are  eituated  undeiw 
neath  tbe  Chapel,  tbe  Painted  Hall,  and  Weetem  Colon* 
ne^ftii  mie  (the  eaat)  being  sufiieiently  capacioue  to  ac- 
commodate 800,  another  (the  wesf)  600|  and  tbe  south 
300,  men. 

It  will'  be  ieen.  ibat»  t«  g|gkc  np  the  AiU  number  of 
2,710,  one  tboasand  are  not  acconnted  fur.  Of  these, 
600  receive  a  money  allowance,  in  place  of  their  rations. 
Vrom  200  to  SOO  are  so  Infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  mem 
with  their  comrades,  and  have  their  necemltiee  attended 
tp  by  the  aiirses  and  amiit%nts»  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
9fft^  tbein.  Others,  again,  are  in  various  lunatic  asy- 
l|unS|  besides  a  great  number  in  the  infirmary.      .     .    . 

Atttached  to  the  Hospital  there  is  an  Upper  and  Lower 
School  for  Boys,  and  a  Lower  School  for  Oirls. 

The  Upper  School  Is  calculated  to  accommodate  Ibur 
bandied  boye,  the  sons  of  eommiasioned  or  ward-room 
oHiCgnb  who  barp  acquire  a  l^nowledge  of  tbe  matbenuiticp  i 
they  arc^  for  tbe  most  part,  destined  for  (he  merchant 
eervice.  The  Lower  Boys*  School  comprises  four  hun- 
dred, the  sons  of  seamen  or  marlnee  of  the  royal  navy. 
The  Girls*  School  contains  two  hundred  children.  The 
Bitemal  reguAtions  l»  both  these  eeubtiilu&enti  are  of 
the  moit  a^UafcaUe  and  fyiteBalla  kM,         • 


We  asvst  not  MBllla  add  Aal  t&epi  Is  a  eeiT  vmikmA 
library  attaehed  to  tbe  Hoepltal»  aoatalaiag  abe«t  14M 
volumee,  and  fimniag  a  eamplete  eevlee  of  ^eyagtSi 
travels,  snd  naval  history ;  but  it  Is  much  to  bsregrcusd 
that  fcw  of  tbe  pensioners  avail  theauolves  of  the  sd» 
vantages  that  aia  thus  eatended  to  thorn. 

Manual  qf  Commerce,    By  William  Waterston, 

Tbe  object  pf  [this  tabular  vork  1%   <'to  foraiibi 

within  moderatf  Umite,  a  practical  eompeadlnm  of  cew- 

merclal  information.**  This,  as  applied  to  the  whole  work, 

is  scarcely  a  pure  use  of  the  word  information,  thoofb 

we  know  not  what  could  supply  its  place.    Tbc  work 

upiteiy  ^  iQi^a  axtant,  tho  usee  of  i^  lUatly  Keckooer  sod 

a  Gambiet.    It  mwt  hara  coat  vary  aoneiderahle  paiasi 

aad  will  be  firand  usefU  as  a  work  of  rsfiiwnoe,  and  mve 

indlvidaals  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  by  doing  their  bmi. 

ness  better^  as  well  as  much  more  readily,  than  tbey 

could  do  it  for  tbemsel?ce. 

Th€  Nfw  M^eitmmmUM  1^1, 
Is  tbe  same  in  plan  ae  In  fbmar  yean,  and  aot  lea  ea- 

tertalnln^.    Tbe  artldce  or  extracts  are,  we  think,  in 

gCDcraly  shorter ;  which  will  probably,  by  juvenile  raid. 

eriy  ba  fell  an  |mprovcnf»t,  a«  it  admits  of  greater 

variety. 

ThB  Mmrmti&m  /  «  GifUBookJ^  7mm§  Mmim^ 

This  is  a  selection  of  proee  extracts,  with  a  Int  ia 
Tcrsp,  posseming  no  feature  to  distinguish  it  from  cegt* 
pilations  qi  the  kind,  intended  for  yoopg  petaons.  It 
has  a  few  neat  engravings, 

NEW  EDITIONS  OP  WORKS,  te.,  *& 

Thb  Book  of  PamLT  Casite.^Tha  pohUeber,  Hr 
Waebbonrpot  has  greatly  extended  and  improved  tbii 
editfami  In  whlah  tfsk  the  Editor  has  been  assisted  by 
kind  ooatribaton,  aasio«alhr  the  perfectian  oT  the  wotfc, 
particularly,  we  pnsum%  pe  It  bears  iipa«  their  o«a 
be*rimg9i  and  the  correct  blasanvy  of  theiv  fcmily  enniL 
An  important  addition  is  a  oompleia  reoaed  af  Moctss, 
alphabetically  anapgcd  i  and  aa  illuiiaated  titles  ps|% 
ia  which  tho  Bayal  aims  ara  emWeaaaad,  praaas  an  eic* 
gant  aad  appropriate  amlallishasfais.  This  hack  fmas 
an  amusing  kind  of  toy  far  tbe  Ipanglng  tahla  of  psepls 
who  have  any  sort  of  ancoitara] 

I^iyi,  I|)CA{.T«»  gild  DlgS^f «.  By  Edwvid  Jeba . 
saa,  Burgeon,  Fourth  adUian»  feTi«fd.r^  Wa  take  U  fm 
granted  that  this  warfc  nasi  hafo  asarit  firaoa  the  sa. 
couragement  which  It  has  rfcelyed,  but  do  not  pretend  (e 
give  any  opinion  about  it—ipAcIentl^  eyil  fbr  the  jeor- 
naUs(*s  day  beiqg  (he  a«ie  wqrks  thcrepf.  Tb<  antkir 
of  the  work  in  qaestion  eesim  ta  ^tm»m  ^varr  jadku 
oosly  against  gluttaay,  lotemparaaoa»  aad  bay  faiialffi 
enef  %  and,  fhHn  tbe  mle  of  hie  work,  wa  ahaald  haft 
with  some  advantage  to  the  pn|>lic:  that  |rc!at  betfy 
divided  into  tw«  frpnd  claase^ — tl^ofc  who  fat  and  drink 
.far  top  muchi  pad  those  wbo  bav^  4r  M  UUlpla  iMaad 
drink.J 

SMiTH'a  STAVBAao  LiBSAMr..-»[To  ihie  haadnms 
and  excellent  eelgctlon  af  Bnglish  books,  sevaral  popalar 
additions  have  been  made  ilnce  we  last  saw  It,  Among 
tbm  ara  *<  The  Poetics}  Work«  of  Ia«t^**  Un  U^ 
bald*t  <•  Sinpla  fii«y;i  aad  «aldf«i|b*e  Mmi^\ 

Part  I.  af  a  Hiarvftv  af  Buviav  St4»  FUa^aid 
AxtMALa  of  Ae  CLaat  BcmnoASKiiAVA  has  bsn 
issued  ^y  Van  Voont. 

A  new  (mailatioii  9f  t]»f  gt»ndar4  ff^V^  iT*^ 

AUtfOft  ImKMf  if  •WfiMiBi  Mi««»W|%  vUktiMn* 
tiona  by  Tony  Johauat. 
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PORBIGN  AFFAIRS. 

6YBlA«-.B]r«LA«D  AWb  BSE  Ax.I.Tl8^FftA]rOK.— 

War  htd  b«fiin  in  Syria.  Tbt  eombiDed  flMti  of  BriUln, 
Aaatri^and  Ttfrkey  hatt  knnbardad  B«yroat|  block. 
aded  the  piindpal  porti  alonf  the  eoagft  of  Sf  ria  |  and 
laadod  a  bodf  of  traopa  ia  tlw  iiatriet  of  Boytonli  A 
cimaidmible  iiaaibar  df  aateatainten^  alnioat  oxoluiiToly 
Cliriatlaat,  havo  netifcd  af ma  from  tho  alliad  foreea^  and 
haTo  goae  baek  into  thair  mouataittiL  No  moTemaot  la 
reportad  anonf  tbo  paaialitry,  fxcopt  In  tho  Immodiate 
▼ieinltf  of  BeyioQt  t  Atidy  with  Che  etoeptlon  of  that  towoi 
all  the  towna  of  Syria  remaiB  In  tho  oocnpation  of  Ibra* 
falm  Pacha  and  hia  tfoopa,  and  appear  to  bo  Althfnl  to 
him.  The  fcoanbiaed  navy  of  Bngland  and  Anatria  pro* 
toct,  hy  their  ire,  a  body  of  troopa,  chiefly  Tarklah, 
which*  bnt  lor  thenii  wonld  ho  driTen  Into  the  aea  by  the 
overwholminf  prepondoranoe  of  Ibrahim'a  fhrceai  Thia, 
coaapared  with  the  wata  which  Banpe  atlll  rememhera, 
may  bo  called  hoatiUtlaa  on  a  aniall  aoale  |  hnt  althoagh 
unimportadti  oicept  to  the  townapeopli  and  peaaantry 
within  ranfa  of  (he  ahlpa*  battariaa,  the  principle  of 
political  joalice  which  hia  been  ihfriogvd,  and  the  nlterior 
conicqnoncia  likely  to  be  prodaced  by  theae  tranaactlone, 
render  thim  wortiiy  of  notice.  The  Gonrentloa  of  the 
iSih  July,  of  which  tho  Syrian  hoetilltioa  are  the  partial 
cnlorecaentt  haa  been  pvbliihed  |  aa  haTc  alao  notM  by 
the  French  and  Bngliah  niniatera,  which  enable  \u  to 
relate  with  more  conflddnct  the  derelopemetat  of  the 
grand  lolly  #hlch  threatona  to  intolve  Enropo  in  war. 

We  ahall  ret  lew  tho  aotioaa  and  pretesta  of  the  partlee 
concerned  ia  thia  or^er.  FiraC,  The  Syrian  ^neation  in 
itaolf^  ai  il  concema  tho  Ottoman  eapire.  iSSicomi»  The 
miannderatandinf  between  France  and  BnfUnd  which 
haa  ariatn  out  of  It.  The  Ottoman  empire,  dt  thia  mo- 
ment, emhftMae  (nomlnallj)  Ronmella,  (the  Bnropean 
proTinoM,)  Aala  M ioor,  the  prorincet  on  the  Bnphratf% 
Syria,  (iianr  pa8halioi»)  the  dlatrict  of  Arabia,  ia  which 
•re  the  citide  of  Meeu  and  Medina^  aad  the  ticcro^alty 

(aa  it  ia  aometimee  called)  df  Bfypt.  Thaee  territoriea 
with  othera  which  hcTdi  from  time  to  timf,  been  wrested 
from  the  empire)  have  been  af fregated  into  a  State  by 
meana  of  con^nett.  Ooo  afier  another  Ihey  have  bean 
aubjected  to  the  tlcaoehdanta  of  Kara  Oaman,  the  leader 
of  a  email  Tnrkllh  tribe,  which  poMcased  a  aiogle  aanjdt 
in  Aala  Ml  not)  abont  the  time  that  Robert  Bmce  waa 
laying  the  fonndailoa  of  Soottiih  litdepandence.  None 
ot  th«ee  proTincaa  hava  any  feeling  of  common  nationality 
aa  regards  the  rest.  Eren  within  the  same  proTioce  we 
And  hoatile,  nnamalgamatcd  tribea»  The  hcterogeneons 
elrmenta  of  the  Ottoman  atata  are  hehl  together  by  the 
miUtary  power  of  the  Saltan  and  by  the  reapect  paid  to 
him  aa  the  reeegnlaed  aneoesaor  of  the  Caliphe.  The 
neareot  analogy  we  can  And  to  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
among  waaiana  atateei  ia  the  Holy  Romon  empirci  which 
died  a  attnnl  death  nnder  Napoleon.  If  the  clalma  of 
the  Oermaa  potentate^  calling  himaelf  the  Roman  Em- 
pan^,  had  been  Talld,  he  ought  to  hare  been  the  iiiadf  a<n 
of  all  Bnrope.  But  he  wiaely  contented  himaelf  with 
being  aorcroiga  of  the  atatia  he  actnally  poeaaased,  aad 
attempting  to  dattle  hia  anl||eeta  into  Implldt  anbminloa 
hy  Ma  grand  titia.  So  the  Saltan  clalma  to  be  lAo 
lauim  or  head  of  tho  Mohammedan  world  i  bnt,  i$fitet9y 
haa  been  obliged  to  allow  other  independent  Moham- 
idOedaa  atatea  to  grow  up  bmide  Tnrkey.  The  Ottoman 
empire^  tbereflire^  ie  a  atate  in  which  thecnprcme  author- 
ity  Ie  teetad  la  one  ptraon,  who  malDtaini  hia  power  by 
tlM  joint  iafltMBCe  of  the  otvoffd  and  the  loUgioaa  belief 
of  hie  anbjccta.  Thia  atata  haa  bcmi  reoogniaed  by 
a  long  aeriea  of  diplomatic  negoilatlona,  aa  an  Integral 
anember  of  that  acMciation  of  atatea  which  profMC  to 
rogttlato  their  coodnot  by  what  ia  called  tho  « interna- 
tlonal  law  of  Enropa.**  It  li  eatltlod  to  all  the  righta 
which  that  code  eoncedei  to  otHdr  aatione^  in  their 
fall  tetent,  aad  iblgeei  to  all  tho  llablUtlei  it  impoaie 


We  will  not  bo  teqnired  to  ihew  that  theOttomia  empire 
ia  entitled,  In  Tirtne  of  Ihie  poeltlon,  to  aaserl  Ite  natitonal 
independOnoe  i  bnt  we  cetinot  diapehn  with  recalling  to 
mind  the  exact  import  of  the  term  national  ladepen^ 
denc^  It  meana  the  acknowledged  right  of  a  nation  to 
manage  ita  domeetic  affiiirt  without  foreign  interfer* 
encCi  It  metna  that  fereiga  nationa,  in  thei^  negottationa 
with  it»  ttanaact  their  hnainem  through  tho  medium  of 
the  aOTcreign  ruleri  but  recognise  aa  soreraign  ruler  who« 
erer  ieior  the  time  dSa/aefo  king  (or  by  whaterer  bame  ho 
may  be  called)  of  the  country*  It  meana  thht  foreign 
nationa  admit  Ita  right  to  thooee  ite  own  form  of  gorem* 
mont  aad  gorernor,  and  tranaaci  buainem  with  any  peraoa 
uader  any  dbstgnatioo^  who  can  fatUfy  them  that  hia 
nation  will  fulfll  hia  engagement!  the  only  evidteci 
Ibreigncra  can  hare,  that  the  nation  ackftowledgie  bids  ah 
Ita  head.  It  follows  from  thia,  that  when  two  portione  ol 
the  national  territory aeknowlcdgo  difllsreat  mlera^  foieifta 
nationa  must  recognise  both  as  rulers  of  the  section  Of 
the  national  territory  in  which  they  are  reepectlHIy 
mostert.  To  decide  which  ia  the  legitimatd  eorerelgn  of 
both  parte,  aad  recogniee  him  alonOy  would  be  to  infrinfo 
the  natlon*a  right  to  chooee  ita  own  ruler.  But  tot  tbd 
pnrpoee  of  guarding  their  aubjecU*  righta  reeident  within 
the  territory^  they  inust  hare  an  acknowledged  ruler i 
and  therefore  they  erarywhere  recogniee  hiali  who  fbt 
the  time  being  exercism  the  de  /acio  authority^  This  id 
the  principle  upon  which  foreign  nationa  ought  to  rtgfa^ 
late  their  intercourse  With  the  Ottoman  empire.  Whaii 
ever  businem  they  hare  to  tranaact  with  that  atatci  muat 
be  through  the  mtdiom  of  its  acknowledged  head  i  not 
that  he  hae  any  right  of  property  in  the  nation*  but  that 
hie  eMrclae  of  power  over  it*  i%  to  foreign  national  proof 
that  he  ia  chosen  by  it  to  diapenee  justice  intcmally,  and 
to  be  ite  foctor  or  repreeentatin  in  dealinp  with  forilgn- 
era.  He  ia  recognised  only  so  long  aa  he  ia  d§  /aele 
aorereiga.  If  he  la  dethroned,  hia  aucceaaor  ia  rccog^ 
niaed  In  hie  place.  If  ho  loeee  eordreign  power  in  one 
part  of  hia  dominiona,  and  another  obtAinI  it^  thit  neiT 
power  ia  to  be  reoogniaed  aa  soTeraiga  of  tkd  portion  ho 
holde,  the  old  one  aa  eorerelgn  of  the  portion  that  re* 
matna  trae  to  him.  Thia  la  the  manner  in  which  Europo 
dealt  with  tho  gorerameat  of  Holland^  when  that  conn* 
try  emancipated  iiaelf  fh>m  Philip  of  Spaia  i  thie  ia  the 
manner  in  which  Europe  dealt  with  the  United  Statea 
of  North  America,  when  they  aeparated  from  the  mother 
country  t  thie  ia  the  manner  in  whibh  Europe  dealt  with 
Brazil,  and  the  repubUce  of  Pern,  Chili,  Bgaador,  Bdli* 
▼ia,  and  La  Plata. 

The  Sultan  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Burd« 
pean  powers  should  recogniee  him  ae  aorgraign  of  all 
the  pfuriooee  of  the  Oitoman  empire^  ert  long  ae  he  could 
shew  that  he  rsally  held  them  under  his  control.  Tho 
moment  they,  or  any  portion  of  them,  tould  ehew  thht 
they  had  thrown  off  his  yoke,  Europe  waa  at  liberty,  wao 
bound,  to  recognin  the  new  goTcmmont.  Tho  inhabU 
tanta  of  erery  prorince  of  the  empire  hid  a  tight  to  mako 
thenaelree  aa  independent  state^  If  they  had  the  power. 
If  the  Sultan  ia  atill  maater  of  all  the  prOriacee  we  hatb 
enumemted,  he  doee  not  need  Austrian  and  English 
amiatance  to  replace  him ;  if  he  la  not  maater,  the  Aui* 
triane  and  English  hare  nO  right  to  conquer,  for  him^ 
territoriee  own  which  he  hae  no  power.  By  inviting 
or  permitting  Austrian  and  English  assistance,  thO 
Sultan  hae  confoesed  that  the  provinoee  he  aeeke  to  rO> 
gain  haro  emancipated  themeelrefc  But  there  needed 
not  thie  eonfeiaion.  The  territoriee  held  by  Mehomel 
All  and  hie  aona,.  prerloua  to  these  Syrian  hoetiU* 
tiee,  were  almost  the  last  incorporated  into  tho 
Ottoman  empire  by  conquest.  They  oomprehendi 
with  the  exception  of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  all 
tho  prorlncse  now  belonging  (e?en  in  name)  to  the  Otto^ 
man  empire.  They  were  the  territoriee  of  the  Sultana  af 
Egypt.»were  one  kingdom  at  the  time  tho  race  of  Oemaa 
aoqulnd  them.  ,  The  domiaaat  ta^  ia  theee  piwiaoit 
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ii  Anb{  north  of  Taiinii  (in  the  Ottoman  dominioni) 
the  dominant  zaoo  is  Turk.  Mebemot  All,  or,  more 
properlfi  that  warrior  in  conjunction  with  his  dyil  and 
military  offioen^  hqlds  the  country  with  a  power  which 
the  Sultan  cannot  shake.  There  is  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  populations,  north  and  south  of  the  Taurus, 
not  drawn  by  mountain  fastnessei,  but  by  language,  cus- 
toms, and  ftmily  pnjndiocs.  The  provinces  held  by  Me« 
hemet  AU  and  the  Sultan  hare  been,  since  a  period  be- 
fore the  birth  of  either,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  separ- 
ate peoplesm  Whether  they  shall  continue  under  one  head, 
or  separate  themielTes  into  two  independent  nations,  or 
the  one  remain  a  dependant  territory  of  the  other,  and 
upon  what  terms,  it  is  for  these  peopies  alone  to  deter- 
mine. No  good  was  ever  done  by  third  parties  interfer- 
ing in  such  a  question.  What  would  we  say,  if  Franes, 
Prussia,  &c,  were  to  arrogate  to  themselTes  the  right  of 
pronouncing  a  judgment  (and  enforcing  it)  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  Bepeal  ?  The  interference  of  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  their  allies,  therefore,  is  clearly  unwarranted ; 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  consequence,  has  been 
vnwarrantably  and  unjustly  shed.  It  is  the  blood  of 
Abel,  crying  from  the  ground  against  his  brother  who 
thedit. 

We  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  France  and  England,  which  has  arisen  out 
of  the  transactions  in  Syria.  The  first  consideration 
is,  tho  ground  taken  up  by  the  respective  governments  of 
these  ttountries.  Lord  Falmeriton  declares,  in  his  official 
statement,  that  the  object  of  the  British  Government  in 
adopting  the  measures  it  is  now  pursuing,  was  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  re.€ubject  Mehemet  Ali  to 
the  Sultan.  His  Lordship  addi,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment  has  declared  its  approbation  of  the  principle,  though 
it  ^oes  not  concur  in  the  means.  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
other  hand,  admits  that  he  approves  of  the  end— the 
maintenanoe  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.— but  disapproves  of  the  means  proposed. 
M.  Thiers  would  leave  Mehemet  Ali  larger  territorial 
possessions  than  the  English  Government  and  its  allies 
propose  to  do ;  but  he  adde,  that  <'  France  has  promised 
to  lend  its  moral  influence  in  favour  of  the  treaty  of  the 
I6th  of  July.**  This,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that, 
although  France  is  not  a  party  to  that  treaty,  France 
will  lend  its  influence  with  Mehemet  Ali  to  its  enforce- 
ment. We  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  why  parties 
so  nearly  at  one  should  diffier ;  much  lem  how  they  should 
threaten  each  other  with  war.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  French  and  Eng. 
lish  nations  could  have  been  stimulated  by  their  govern- 
ments to  the  inimical  feeling  which  at  present  seems  to 
animate  them,  upon  such  a  piece  of  hair-splitting.  The 
explanation  of  the  anomaly  lies  in  the  feet,  that 
the  allegations  of  the  Governments  are  mere  pre- 
texts; that  there  is  something^else  behind;  and  that  both 
in  France  and  England,  the  bulk  of  the  people  do  not 
know  what  is  really  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
Governments ;  but  ars  led  away  by  preconceptions  and 
passions  of  their  own.  The  French  Government  is  ani- 
mated by  a  vainglorious  desire  of  conquest  and  of  in- 
fluence over  the  domestic  councils  of  other  nations.  M. 
Thiers  attained  office  on  the  pledge  that  he  would  make 
France  more  influential  in  the  politics  of  Europe  than  his 
predecessors ;  in  other  words,  that  he  would  meddle  more 
than  they  did,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  states. 
He  flatters  the  vanity  of  Frenchmen,  by  the  idea  that 
they  govern  the  dependant  territory  of  Algeria,  and  can 
influence  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  do  what  they  wish.  The 
English  Foreign  Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  exercising  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Governments  of  other  countries,  by  which  more  fevonr- 
able  treaties  of  commerce  may  be  procured  for  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  than  for  those  of  other  slates.  These 
are  the  real  motives,  cloaked  on  both  sides  by  the  pretext 
of  anxiety  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
4he  Ottoman  empire.  Neither  dares  expose  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  other,  lest  the  mask  should,  in  retaliation, 
be  torn  from  his  own  fsce.  Each  persists,  therefore,  in 
iiis  own  hypocritical  professions,  and  in  pretending  to  be* 


lleve  those  of  his  rival;  bat  all  the  while  they  an  tick- 
ing to  countermine  and  feostrata  each  other's  ellbrts. 

The  bulk  of  the  nations  do  not  undentand  the  Jlaeos 
of  their  Ministers.    The  English  are  actuated  by  s  con. 
fused  notion  that  the  French  Minister  is  seddag  to 
outwit  their  Government.    The  Francb  an  actuated  by 
a  vague  notion  that  the  qacstioa  of  national  indepcad. 
ence  is  at  stake;    They  have  not  foifotten  the  Dake  of 
Brunswick's  manifesto,  or  the  Bourbons  brought  back  by 
foreign  bayonets.    Their  enthusiasm  is  directed  against 
the  attempt  of  the  allies  to  put  down  Mdiemet  Ali  by 
foreign  arms.    Both  the  French  and  English  nations  are 
under  the  influence  of  unenlightened  paasion.     The  lattsr 
are  blindly  following  their  leaden;  the  former  are  eir- 
ried  away  by  a  sentiment,  and,  in  their  enthusiasBi,  fol- 
lowing M.  Thiers,  wlio  is  leading  them  quite  a  dilferait 
road  from  what  they  imagine.    We  readily  coaeedeto 
the  self-Iandation  of  the  English  journals,  that  the  gesti. 
eolation  and  exaggented  emphasis  of  the  Prench  csn- 
trasts  unfavonnbly  with  the  subdued  self-poesemed  teas 
of  the  English.     But  we  can  go  no  fturther.    Both  ns- 
tions  are  acting  equally  inrationally :  the  French,  m 
following  M.  Thien,  who  seeks  to  violate  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  national  independence, because  be  flatteringly  trlti 
them  they  are  fine  generous  fellows;   the  Engiisk,  ia 
following  Lord  Palmenton,  who  equally  ae^s  to  riolate 
the  great  principle  of  national  independence^  beeaum  iKey 
think  that  the  French  are  seeking  to  thwart  bia 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  alli 
passionate  a  consideration  of  theee  questions  as  we  are 
capable  of,  are— ^«^  That  it  ought  to  bo  left  to  Mdie- 
met  Ali  and  the  Sultan  to  settle,  without  foreign  iatrr- 
vention,  the  relations  in  which  they  are  benoefoith  ts 
stand.^be  they  of  master  and  servant,  liege-loid  and  vas- 
sal, or  independent  sovereigns.  SteomUf^  That  all  attempts 
of  the  Government,  of  any  one  country,  to  inflncnce  tbe 
decisions  of  the  Government  of  another  in  Its  dosscsde 
policy,  do  harm  to  the  country  interfered  with,  bring  ao 
advantage  to  the  countryinterfering,  and  occupy  the  Mtsa- 
tion  of  the  mien  of  the  latter  to  the  prsfwdioe  of  their 
own  proper  business.  Thirdfyf  That  no  oonntry  was  ever 
benefited  by  obtaining  exclusive  oommocial  piivilegen  ia 
another.  The  oounter^»ncessions  made  to  the  other,  er 
the  jealousies  excited  in  third  parties,  far  naore  thsa 
counterbalancing  the  imaginary  advantage.  Fomrthfy^ThMi 
it  is  as  dangerous  for  nations  as  for  individnsJs  to  allew 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  sentiment  and  feeling: 
that  a  rational  regard  to  utility  is  the  only  safe  guide. 
Lattiff,  That  war  is,  under  all  cireumstanoeB,  an  expsa- 
siv«  folly ;  and  that  war  would  be  utterlj  inexcnsabls 
between  two  enlightened  nations  for  a  qusstion  ia  which 
neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  iatensb 

Spaix  awd  Po&tuoal.— These  two  oovntrics  furaisl 
us  at  this  moment  with  pregnant  illnstnitioBs  of  the  ssi^ 
chievons  consequences  of  foreign  interferanoe  la  thedoaie» 
tic  concerns  of  a  country*  Since  Don  Carloo  haa  been  p«t 
down,  there  has  been  a  violent  contest  for  aaeeodaacy 
between  the  Modorado  and  the  Exaltado  aectiona  of  the 
Spanish  Liberals.  French  diplomacy  has  Intiifncd  ia 
favour  of  the  Moderadoe  ;  English  diploBacy  ia  fevoar 
of  the  Exaltadoa.  The  English  party  carried  tbe  day; 
but  scarcely  had  the  conquest  been  aichievud,  when  the 
English  were  obliged  to  cry  out  against  the  ofteibeaiiaf 
conduct  of  the  pvrty  they  had  fevonred.  This  Is  not  aa 
isolated  instance^  There  never  yet  waa  a  party  which 
attained  the  ascendancy  in  any  nation  by  foniga  aid  bat 
gave  its  allies  cause  to  blneh  for  it  Tbe  imasjit  «f 
meddling  with  the  internal  oonoenu  of  a  aatiaa  for  Hg 
benefit  is  untenable:  foreigners^  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  the  dispBtaa  la  wl 
they  take  part,  an  sure  to  da  haras.  Tbe  lesson  nad  by 
the  events  in  Portugal  is  equally  instmctlviL  One  pies, 
frequent  in  the  month  of  thoea  sfafesmen  who  havs  a 
taste  for  dabbling  in  the  affisin  of  other  oonatiies,  1^  that 
national  friendships  an  thereby  atnagtheaed.  Eagiaai 
has  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  aad  incoiTfd  aecae  ex* 
pense  to  dethrone  Don  Miguel  and  sabstitate  Deoas 
Maria*  And  yet,  to  judge  by  the  debatn  ia  tbe  l^sita- 
guese  senate^  England  Is  the  olgeet  of  tbe 
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bfttrcd  both  of  tlM  PMtiigliiM  aatloii  and  of  the  Goreni- 
ment  it  hai  betn  moliily  laitraiiMntel  in  ertabiiahiog 

OVOF  it* 

Ths  Coot  or  Iirmramiirft  iw  thk  Arr Aims  or 
OTHSft  CovvTBixs.— With  tho  exmnplet  farniihed  aSy 
by  Spoin  ond  Portngol,  of  the  miichief  done  by  fonifn  in. 
terferenee^  end  the  national  hatreds  (not  national  friend- 
ahipt)  ereated  by  the  fame  mistaken  policy;  and  with 
the  prospect  of  beinf  plnnfed  into  a  European  war,  by 
interfering  in  the  aflhirs  of  Syria,  staring  us  in  the  face ; 
the  tiflse  seems  not  nnlhTonrable  for  a  recapitulation  of 
what  our  last  meddling  on  a  large  scale  cost  us.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Rerolution,  England  undertook 
to  prop  up  the  tottering  aristocncy  and  priesthood  of 
Barope.  It  sneeeeded,  at  the  expense  of  a  European 
war,  in  efllBcting  its  purpose,  to  a  limited  extent :  let  us 
see  how  much  it  ^  paid  for  Its  whistle.*'  The  amount  of 
loans,  (and  the  interest  payable  on  them,)  from  1793  to 
1816,  (both  inelusiTe,)  raised  in  Great  Britain  to  deftly 
war  expenditnrs,  was  £684,874,556.  It  is  calculated  that 
this  sum  was  augmented  by  £188,522,067  through  the  in- 
jodidoos  modes  of  raising  it  that  were  adopted.  Still, 
this  leoTcs  as  a  debt  of  £386,522,349,  incurred  by  our 
meddling  in  matten  with  which  we  had  no  concern. 
We  are  still  paying  the  interest  of  this  debt :  would  it 
not  be  adYisable  to  aettle  It  befiore  we  contract  another 
in  the  same  way  t  There  is  some  palliation  for  the  con- 
tractors of  the  debt  we  speak  of,  in  the  frency  of  fear 
which  the  giant  strength  of  young  democracy  struck 
Into  their  aristocratic  sonls^  But  if  we  go  to  war  with 
France  about  thia  miserable  Syrian  question,  we  shall  be 
shedding  blood  and  squandering  money  about  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  diHerencsb  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
ent  of  the  enormous  sum  we  hare  mentioned,  nearly 
£40,000,800  was  paid  to  Austria  and  Prussia  as  sub- 
sidies. No  wonder  these  countries  were  so  ready  to  enter 
into  the  convention  of  the  15th  of  July.  They  have  a 
prospect  of  being  snbsidiied...of  baring  their  troops  ex- 
ercised in  the  practice  of  real  war,  at  the  expense  of 
Grsat  Britain*  Really  John  Bull  is  incurable,  if  he 
again  submit,  not  only  to  shed  his  own  blood,  but  to  pay 
other  people  for  shedding  theirs,  in  a  quarrel  by  which 
neither  he,  nor  they,  nor  anybody  can  be  benefited. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS. 

ABmVISTBATIOir  OF  THK  AKMT.-— LOKD  CAKDI- 

salt's  EscAPADSS.— The  administration  of  the  army 
has,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  the  subject  of  serere  and 
well-merited  attacks  from  almost  erery  section  of  the 
press.  The  war  has  been  carried  on  through  the  side  of 
one  unfortunate  man,  whose  follies  we  would  fain  look 
beyond,  to  the  deeper  offence  of  those  whose  mismanaere- 
menl  has  made  them  so  prominently  obnoxious.  On 
Lord  Cardigan  we  can  look  with  little  other  freling  than 
that  of  compassion*  .  He  is  sTidently  a  man  of  extrava- 
gantly irritable  temper.  Physical  constitution  or  unto- 
ward inddenta  produce  such  beings  occasionally  in  erery 
grade  of  society ;  and  until  the  peerage  be  elerated  abore 
the  ordinary  failings  of  humanity,  it  will  not  be  exempt 
ftom  such  visitations.  On  the  persons  who  are  cursed 
with  such  temperaments^  society  Is  generally  ready  and 
willing  enough  to  punish  the  injury  it  receives  at  their 
liands;  and  theymakefewsuflSBr  but  themselves.  In  the  ordi- 
nary aflairs  of  lifo,  moreover,  those  who  cannot  command 
their  tamper  are  carsftilly  kept  out  of  the  way  of  mls- 
chiof.  The  manufacturer  does  not  single  out  a  rash  man 
finr  his  overseer ;  the  merchant  will  not,  in  general,  put 
n  ssamsn^  who  exhibits  symptoms  of  a  tyrannical  dispo- 
sitlon,  in  eommand  of  a  vessel ;  nay,  to  rise  to  a  branch 
of  the  public  service  where  there  Is  more  rssponslbility, 
as  to  tlie  nature  of  appointments,  than  the  public  have 
yet  achieved  in  the  ease  of  the  army,  the  Government 
will  not  place  a  furious  and  hotheaded  lawyer  on  the 
bonch,  however  brilliant  his  talenta  or  powerful  his  con- 
iMsions.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  army  ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  the  public  should  permit  it  to  remain  so  ? 
The  People^  and  the  press^  their  organ,  are  now  in  arms 
on  the  qossUon ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  attampta  to 
coDthavs  the  present  system  will  bat  call  forth  a  ssries 


of  popular  attacks,  that  must  crtish  it  In  the  end.  Pnb« 
lie  opinion  must  control  the  administration  of  the  army, 
as  it  does  that  of  every  other  department  which  the 
People  pay  for.  And  here  let  us  pause  to  make  the 
reader  understand  that  we  give  a  specific  meaning  to 
the  term  control,  and  that  we  do  not  include  under  it 
an  interference  with  practical  administrative  details  on 
every  petty  occasion.  To  such  a  purpose,  the  public- 
opinion  tribunal  is  inadequate.  It  is,  at  best,  when  ap- 
plied to  practical  details,  a  clumsy  and  a  formidable  in- 
strument, somewhat  indiscriminate  in  dealing  its  wild 
justice,  and  likely  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  ita  unwieldy  movements.  'And  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  ita  control  should  be  acknowledged,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  any  appeal  to  ita  practical  interference  avoided* 
When  allowed  to  follow  ita  natural  course,  it  Is  like  the 
waterfall  that  gently  turns  the  wheel,  and  communicatee 
a  serviceable  velocity  to  the  machinery ;  but  attempt  to 
dam  up  ita  course,  the  stronger  your  bulwarks  and  the 
more  careful  your  exertions  to  stop  up  every  aperture, 
the  more  fearful  will  be  the  crash  which,  though  deferred, 
cannot  be  prevented*  It  is  In  such  outbursta  that  public 
opinion  will,  in  the  end,  be  felt,  where  there  is  an 
attempt  to  check  its  proper  control.  Its  just  privileges,  in 
this  respect,  once  admitted,  there  is  no  more  reasonable 
overseer  than  the  public  at  large  in  mattars  of  detail. 
The  People  have  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude  for 
superintending  practical  details.  Their  fkult  is,  not  a 
love  of  interference^  but  a  too  implicit  trust  Let  them 
but  have  confidence  in  a  system,  and  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  awaken  them  to  interference  with  indivi- 
dual cases  of  malversation.  Look  at  the  administration 
of  justice,  at  the  collection  of  the  revenue — at  almost  every 
other  department  of  the  public  service  where  it  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  there  is  good  management,  and 
something  like  redress  for  wroog,  and  justice  between 
man  and  man — does  the  public  voice  ever  interfere  to  say 
how  this  or  that  individual  transaction  shall  be  man- 
aged? 

The  present  point  of  dispute  between  the  people  and 
the  Horse  Guards  is,  whether  the  administration  of  the 
army  shall  have  for  its  sole  object  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  country— the  purpose  for  which  the  depart- 
ment is  avowedly  supported,— or  whether  it  shall  be,  In  a 
great  measure,  used  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pro- 
flt'by  the  aristocracy.  In  the  former  view,  the  People 
demand  that  the  man  best  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of 
any  office  shall  be  appointed  to  it ;  in  the  lattar  view  the 
aristocracy  demand  that  the  offices  shall  be  at  their  own 
disposal,  whether  they  are  fit  for  them  or  not  The  un- 
fitness of  Lord  Cardigan,  in  point  of  temper  and  discre- 
tion, to  hold  the  command  of  a  regiment,  has  been 
abundantly  testified.  We  believe  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  unfortunate  man*s  private  history, 
which,  though  they  cannot  for  a  moment  vindicate  those 
who  have  permitted  the  public  service  to  suffor  under 
the  eflect  of  his  temper,  might  palllata  a  degree  of  way- 
wardness and  irritability  in  private  lifo.  Lord  Cardigan's 
first  public  appearance  was  In  1833,  when  he  brought 
Captain  Wathen  before  a  court-martial,  on  some  mysti- 
cal charges  about  stable  jackets,  and  other  like  mattars  { 
the  most  significant  of  which  was,  that  Captain  Wathen, 
having  assembled  the  men  of  his  troop,  *^  addressed  them 
in  an  irregular  and  unofficer-like  manner,  by,  then  and 
therS)  not  confining  himself  to  communicating  to  them 
the  msjor-generars  approbation  of  the  regiment,  but  in 
adding  that  some  strangers  or  civilians  had  particularly 
remarked  the  soldier-like  appearance  of  his  troop.**  [The 
opinion  of  that  exceptional  class  of  persons  who  are 
called  <*  civilians,**  is  so  utterly  degrading  ta  a  soldier, 
that  to  convey  it  to  him  Is  a  military  ofliniee.]  The  re- 
sult of  this  trial  Is  well  known.  A  restless,  inquisitive, 
intarfering,  disposition  was  shewn  on  the  part  of  L.ord 
Cardigan—then  Lord  Brudenell — which  It  was  felt  it 
would  be  a  too  despotic  act  in  the  commander-ln-ehief 
to  compel  men  of  any  spirit  to  submit  to.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  having  the  conversation  of  the  officers  in  the 
orderly  room  minuted  for  his  own  usss ;  a  system  which 
the  court-martial  found,  *<  cannot  be  consldeied  otherwise 
than  revolting  to  every  proper  and  honourable  feeling 
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wu^  hit  Lordahly*!  niiMTAl  Aom  tht  eolMMley  of 
Aft  FlflWBth  Hvmn^  TIm  next  •fypMnUM  of  LorA 
Brii(teneU*i  aano  Wfon  tiM  public^  li  in  BIr  William 
MolMWortli'a  Botlon  in  1836,  for  a  ieleot  oommictM 
to  inqniro  into  the  •oii4not  of  the  oomnMider-in««kiof) 
in  appointinf  him  lioatenant»oolonel  of  the  BloTonth 
Light  DngooM.  Lord  Howiek,  on  that  occasion,  ob* 
aemd  that  Parliamtnt  thonld  not  intarftro  with  tho  iD> 
dividnal  acta  of  patronago  at  the  Hone  Goardi  i  a  legia- 
latiTe  bodf  waa  not  calcnlalM  fiir  tha  Mgnlation  of  thaaa 
practical  ininnii««  No  one  will  deny  that  Parliament 
ia  an  nnanitabie  manager  of  aneh  a  department,  and  that 
the  Pnblic  ia  a  atiU  wone  one ;  hnt  the  blame  lice  with 
thoee  whoee  oondoct  renden  anch  interference  neetaanryt 

For  three  yean  the  Pnblie  heard  nothing  fiirther  »f 
Lord  Brndenell  i  hnt,  in  18S9»  a  gentleman  haviag  hie 
property  treepalMd  on  by  eome  men  on  horaeback^  re- 
monatrated  with  them,  and  waa  iaanlted.  An  Harl  of 
Cardigan  eomea  forward  to  jnatify  the  perpetratora;  and 
the  pnblie  reeogniae  their  old  acqnalntanoe  with  a  new 
name,  bat  no  new  fhoe  npon  hia  oondoct.  A  year  elapaea, 
and  then  comee  the  tam  of  thoee  who  were  ao  oaprieionaly 
protected  in  inanlt  tipon  other%  to  take  their  own  ehare 
of  the  commodity.  So  profoaely  doea  hia  Lordahip  deal 
in  inaalta,  that  the  newapapera  have  had  hard  woib  to 
apportion  them  all  to  their  indiTidnal  reciplentat  and 
the  Pablic  hare  been  pnzsled  aa  to  how  many  of  the  name 
of  Reynolda  hare  anflfered,  and  how  mneh  haa  been  borne 
by  each.  It  la  not  oar  parpoae  to  enter  on  a  narratlre 
of  theae  intricate  trantaction%  to  which  erery  day  ia 
adding  more  incidenta.  We  hare  only  farther  to  re* 
mark  npon  them,  that,  when  joined  to  the  preTiona  train 
of  erenta  with  which  Lord  Cardigan  waa  connected,  they 
prore,  beyond  tho  poeaibility  of  donbt,  that  hia  Lordahip 
waa  appointed,  on  aoooont  of  hia  rank  and  cohneaiona, 
to  a  command  which  he  waa  not  merely  incapable  of 
exertiaing  to  the  good  of  the  commnnity,  bat  which  hae 
giren  him  the  power  of  doing  material  miachief  to  the 
pablic  aerrioot  And  not  only  la  thia  prored,  bat  it  ia 
Ukewiae  ahewn  to  demonetration,  that  thoee  who  ap* 
pointed  him  knew  what  waa,  to  be  anticipated  i  knew 
that,  in  aa  ofllee  where  they  onght  to  hare  placed  a  man 
to  do  aerrioe  to  the  country,  they  placed  one  who  ooaM 
only  do  miaohief. 

And  now  that  the  Poblio  hare  diracttd  an  inqvirlng 
eye  to  the  ariatocratic  infloenera  that  are  at  work  in  th# 
adminiatration  of  the  army,  we  hope  their  attention  will 
not  be  oonftncd  to  ite  operation  in  one  caaot  If,  in  the  eyea 
oT  thoae  in  anthority,  there  ia  a  great  gnlf  between  the 
Right  Hon.LlenL^ol.  the  BarlofCardigan,and  theuntiaed 
Captain  Reynolda  or  Lientenant  Tnckett,  there  ia  atill  a 
greater  between  tbeee  latter  and  Prirate  Smith  or  Jen* 
kina.  If  tho  inferior  oAoer  maat  bear  the  captlooaneaa 
of  hia  titled  oommander,  the  common  eoldier**  life  ie  a 
perpetual  routine  of  degradation,  aanetioned  by  the  laah 
i^id  the  dnngeon.  When  the  raatoen  of  theae  dlatine« 
tiona  ia  complained  of,  the  neceaaity  of  prteerring  die* 
cipline  ia  the  raady  anawer.  Without  entering  on  the 
general  argument  aa  to  the  neceaaity  Ihr  a  atanding  army^ 
wo  admit  that  whererer  auoh  an  inatitntion  ia  in  eaiat* 
ence,  ite  diadpline-— in  other  worda,  ita  cAcacy  lor  the 
purpoae  for  which  it  ia  aupported-— ia  the  great  and  prim* 
Ary  conaideration  to  which  all  othere  must  yield.  How« 
erer  etringent  amy  be  the  demande  of  thie  law,  they  mnat 
be  Bubmitted  to  by  thoae  who  hare  tolnntarily  under- 
taken the  dutiea  of  a  aoldier.  Bnt  erery  right  to  com- 
mand on  tho  one  part,  and  obligation  to  anbmit  on  the 
other,  that  foee  a  atep  beyond  the  ncccmitieaof  diioipline^ 
ia  bnt  ao  much  gratuitoua  deapotiam ;  and  of  thia  oom- 
plexion  are  the  broad  mlee  that  ao  diatinctly  aaparate  the 
two  great  caataa  into  which  the  army  ia  divided.  The 
ntceasity  of  dieeipllne  ia  the  excnae  i  the  preaeiTatton  of 
caate  ia  the  object.  It  ia  a  miatake  to  iuppoae  that  theae 
permanent  diatlnctiona  are  neceaaary  for  aecaring  obedU 
ence  in  actual  practic^i-^  miatake  which  numlierleM 
practical  iaetaneee  aerre  to  expoee.  He  who  maintalde 
that  theae  abaolote  diitinctiona  of  caate  are  necenary  to 
Ihe  eAeacy  of  an  army,  moat  i)»rget  the  Irieh  Volunteera 
iriio  aleftid  theiir  owa  eommandew ;  mnat  foifat  tha 


whotoeiratrorKnpoldMi  ni  aMiiC  ottftonk  Ihl  Miy 
and  Baft  of  the  United  Slilai.  Itit  iaiead  M  acond. 
ance  with  all  reaeon  and  practice  to  belicre  that  thaai 
who  hare  the  eelf-reapect  of  independence  in  the  ordinary 
aftiin  of  lifbi  will  be  the  mm  raady  to  tnbBit  to  htta. 
ahipa  and  inequalitiea  which  th«y  aat  to  bt  dieiatid  by 
utilily  end  not  by  caprice. 

The  form  in  which  tho  iniluenee  of  amle  tahiUta 
itaelf  meat  oppraealrely,  Ie  in  the  daiw  which  rank  or  in* 
fluencea  giro  their  pomaaaor  to  oflea  in  tho  army,  Inde- 
pendently ofqualideationai  and,  on  the  other  hmid,  the 
utter  hopeleaanem  of  the  common  eoMier  aohiering  a 
oommlmlon,  bo  hie  military  capacity.«-hla  kvotrMge  ef 
tictica^  and  power  df  organliatioh.^what  thef  aaay.  The 
eaoeptiona  to  the  rale  acem  aa  if  they  bad  been  dmigaei 
to  prove  ite  neceeaity.  A  man  whd  haa  ffaen  from  tha 
nmka  ie  generally  deapiaed,  beeanae  hie  eoadnet  ia  tee 
often  deepicable.  If  a  prirate  eheiri  gtent  aani,  uendut^ 
and  talent,  h6  may  riae  to  be  eeijenniiAafor ;  and 
there  he  remalna.  Sertllity  and  ayeophnncy  tohii  aupMw 
iora  are  the  heya  to  higher  ptomotioo.  Wo  have  heaid 
it  whiapdred  that,  of  late,  thii  matter  hae  been  undargoiag 
a  gradual  improvement  i  but,  if  it  Im  ao,  the  eommander- 
in-chief  bean  hie  fdMldea  ia  thia  reepcet  eo  naeekly,  th* 
tlwy  are  not  peroeptible  to  the  naked  eye  of  tho  Public 
It  ia  one  of  the  hiughty  chameterletiee  of  tho  army,  aa 
well  iUuatratad  by  Lord  Cardigan,  that  it  ahall  no^ewu 
oondeecend  to  accept  the  praiee  of  the  <*  cirlliaa**  pahtia. 
But  the  influence  of  pablic  opinion  ia  gainiaf  ground  in 
the  official  departmente  in  geaeral,  and  it  naei  at  bat 
penetrate  to  the  Horae  Guarda.  When  there  la  any  ia- 
protement  in  the  Poet  Office  departmeatt  the  Poet  Maant 
General  advertiaea  it  aa  profoaely  aa  if  ho  were  an  oppml 
tlon  draper  trying  to  outdo  an  old-eatahllehod  baeJnaan 
and  the  practice  ie  aa  eminently  adraatagcoaa  oao;  fer  it 
not  only  inetroota  the  Public  In  the  arraageaaat  of  the 
department,  bnt  etande  ae  the  oridoaee  of  a  deeira  oa  the 
part  of  the  offlciala  to  perlbrm  their  daty...To  rctara  to 
the  army.  If  there  be  an  improrement.  It  maat  be  one 
totally  ioenffielent  to  affect  the  great  charactoriatle  orlL— 
the  abaence  of  euffldent  rewaida  ftir  merit,  aad  ladaea- 
mente  to  exertion.  Wo  woald  not  have  it 
that  we  adfocate  the  ayatem  of  aaaklag 
commaad  aa  ordlaary  malt  of  the 
ance  of  the  dntlea  of  a  common  aoldier.  It  ehouM  be 
the  reward  of  high  and  peeuller  mMit  only;  but  enre  to 
follow  when  that  merit  la  diaplayed.  Tho  odacatlaa  that 
makee  a  good  eoldier  la  by  no  meaae  tho  earn*  with  that 
which  makea  a  good  commaadcr  i  aad  It  Ie  aaly  among 
a  very  ibw  iadeed  of  thoee  who  hare  only  tha  appottaal* 
Ilea  of  tho  farmer,  that  the  qoalltlea  of  tho  lattar  eaa  he 
exhibited.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  If  the  good  peHbrm- 
ance  of  the  rentine  dutiea  of  the  raake  lie  aat  a  qvallt- 
cation  for  command,  Ihr  lem  ekoahl  birth  or  Ihrtuae  he 
held  to  bo  ao.  Let  the  fltnem  to  perform  tho  pahlio  seiw 
rice  be  the  criterion  in  both  caaee.  If  a  aaaa  ho  made 
an  officer  without  baring  aerred  la  the  raak%  let  It  he 
only  beeanae  he  hae  gone  through  an  edaeatloa  which, 
if  he  be  not  deAclent  In  ordinary  eeaea,  maat  make  him 
flt  for  hie  datiea.  If  a  eoldier  ia  adraaced,  let  It  bo  he- 
cauea^  ftom  ptooUar  talent  or  peimreraaiw^  ho  haa  beoa 
able  to  poaaem  hianelf  of  Uhe  qaalifleat 


Finance.— Tho  return  of  tho  Reraaat  liar  tha 
and  quartera  ended  on  the  lOth  October,  ISdO, 
a  decreaae  on  the  preoedhif  year  of  497iiBSS  i 
correaponding  quarter  of  that  year,  of  iCSSl/Mr 
dfcreeee  haa  uhen  place,  notwithataading^  tho 
of  the  Bxehequer'*«  impodtion  of  an  addltieaal  • 
on  tho  bulk  of  oar  taaee,  la  the  hope  to  anaa 
the  prariona  aleady  dowaward  eaat  of  the 
ia  marked  by  thia  Aatnrc^  that  thou  haa  been  a 
off  la  the  rveelpte  of  tho  Eaciee  duriag  Ae  who! 
and  In  the  rcoeipte  of  tho  Cuetoata  duriuf  tho  iaat 
tar.    Oar  laduetrione  cleaaw  hare  been  dray  lag 
eelrea  their  little  eomforte  duriag  the  whola  y 
now  our  foreign  commerce  Ie  beginning  to  foel 
pient  paralyato.    The  Cora  Lawa  aad  other 
lempta  of  our  lagialatore  ate  bdag  Ihit  t  aad  thAa  ia 
aMNBoat  that  oar  wiet  tuUn  think  a  piap)ltoai  Hme 
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ONudiiff  Ikt  oouatTf  Hit*  latBiflnf  »  wur  ei9«iiiUiaM. 
Tk«  addiUmial  omtUy  of  a  wwt  ettablUhiMnt  will  not  bo 
tko  only  inroad  npoo  the  poakou  of  tho  People.  Alnody 
onr  comoMice  ii  etofwitinf  fvom  tho  mere  f roipeot  of 
war.  ManoAictiiren  and  mepduiBts  are  hoidinff  in,  ftom 
anticipatioff  the  eheek  which  boef  iUtiee  nay  give  to  iho 
intorcootee  of  nationa.  Marine  ioraranoei  can  eren  now 
only  be  offected  at  a  rate  that  aerionaly  dinuniehee  the 
profile  of  the  merchant.  The  amonnt  of  tcanaaotiona  ia 
diminishlof ,  and  the  coet  al  which  they  are  eftcted  ia  in* 
croaainf •  All  daaMa  of  the  nation  are  being  lapoferiiite 
ed.  The  nofiiYourable  condition  of  trade  will  atiU  fnriher 
diminiih.the  nceipte  of  the  Coatomc  and  Bxciae.  Indcv 
pondently  of  war  taxation,  there  moit  he  an  inoreaae  of 
taxec  10  meet  the  falling  off  in  the  re?enQfc  The  mono* 
poly  banlL,  too,  ie  adding  iu  contribution  to  the  ingrcp 
dienUof  thia  witch  canldroa.  The  Bank  of  Sngland  ia 
taking  mMcaiae  to  diminiah  t|iecimilatton<  thereby  beat* 
ing  down  pricee  here  by  an  artificial  procmi,  while  they 
cootinne  nnchanged  abroad,  and  atiil  farther  dateriorat* 
ing  the  poeition  of  our  manafitftarerik  The  only  conc». 
lattont  amid  these  nncomfiirtahle  pmpecti,  ia,  the  chance 
that  all  th|e  may  ho  S  the  beginning  of  the  end'f— that 
govemoMnt  may  he  abont  to  be  *'  brgugbt  np«*'  If  men 
can  keep  their  tempcrc,  a  pracioua  nae  may  be  tstracted 
ont  of  tbie  advereity  |  bnt  ii  ie  not  iq  eaey  to  keep  ooe*a 
temper  amid  mvere  priTationa,  nor  ii  it  eafe  for  public 
inon  t9  aalculaie  upon  the  power  of  tho  maaeei  to  do  it. 

.  AiurcHKBTSft  CAVTACi.— Mr  Milnar  Gibaon  haa 
been  making  a  cauTaming  round  of  the  warda  of  Maiv* 
oheeier.  We  do  not  pretend  to  any  more  accurate  iRior* 
ipation,  relatire  to  the  drcomatancea  of  thia  moTcment, 
than  «an  he  obtained  through  the  medinm  of  the  public 
preas.  Snougby  howerer,  haa  eecapcd  through  that  chan» 
nel  to  wanapt  a  ftw  remarki, 

A  deputation  from  tho  Manoheater  Reform  Acfociatioii 
waited,  aome  time  lincct  upon  Mr  Cobden,  to  inquire 
wbethoTt  in  the  event  of  hia  rccairing  the  support  of  that 
body,  he  wopld  be  wiUing  to  atand  for  the  burgh.  MrCob* 
don»  ill  hia  reply,  etated,  that  he  had  relinquished  all  desire 
to  enter  Parliament  ainoe  from  the  time  the  Reformers 
had  abandoned  their  independent  course  of  action  in  the 
Cowmona*  Houw  of  Parliament,  According  to  the  ab* 
atraot  of  h|a  letter,  which  we  have  seen,  he  statedj  in 
additioui  (^his  conviction  that  to  thia  fiMal  policy  of  mak« 
log  political  principle  eobservieot  |o  tbe  expediency  of 
keeping  the  Whiga  in»  and  Tories  out,  of  oi&ce»  he  attri* 
billed  at  once  the  hackilidipg  of  the  party  in  power  from 
tiieir  Hwaeer  patriotic  pMlip«iona»  the  degeneracy  of  lead* 
iu§  politicians  in  an  age  not  otherwise  marked  by  mental 
or  moral  inferiority ;  and,  more  than  all,  that  desirpc* 
tii^o  of  confldenM  in  public  pien  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mace  of  the  People,  which  had  caosod  disunion  in  the 
Libefol  ranks,  and  threatened  deatmction  to  the  R^rm-* 
ofB  M  a  party."  lie  concluded  by  relating  that  every 
dny  served  to  confirm  these  convictions  i  hat  that  t*  hav* 
ipg  no  reason  to  know  that  they  were  shared  by  the 
constituency  of  Manchester,  he  had  no  intention  of  olfer« 
Ug  hioMclf  as  a  candidate.**  The  rejoinder  given  to.thie 
veplp}  by  the  Reform  Aaaociation  of  Manchester9  was 
their  sanding  off  an  invitation  to  Mr  MUner  Gibson* 
Thia  looked  very  like  a  declaration,  on  their  part,  that 
th^  did  i|o^  share  Mr  Gobdep's  fiouvicUoni,  hut  that  thsy 
wanted  a  candidate  who  would  vote  tor  Miuiiters  throogh 
thick  tad  thin.  Mr  GiNoo's  preliinipary  canvass  ter. 
ipinatfd  about  the  middle  of  October.  Tlie  reportint 
^ppechei  of  that  gentlemao  and  his  friends  h»ve  seryed  to 
^rongthcA  <^ar  siispicion  that  he  wee  brought  forwar4 
ke^auH  he  4i<l  i»9t  share  in  the  convictions  of  Mr  Cobv 
4ep»  U%  ipHdo  plcoty  of  bold«  genpral  professions  of 
liberal  principle,  and  was  sufficiently  decided  on  any 
qiieetion  (f  uch  ae  education  pod  tho  btUQt)  which  Minia* 
1^  have  left  open*  Bnt  he  maintained  a  convenient 
Utitnde  of  expr^nion  on  p\\  gueitipna  where  they  have 
ahewR  their  determiiuitiop  either  to  oppocf  or  not  to  prov 
mole  lational  pripciplesr  fie  wotiU  not  proqaise  to 
•PPpee  Ifiniatepi  bfcanse  they  were  hoetilp  to  the  Corn 
V»wa :  b«  |ie4  gieftt  copftdcne^ifi  huA  Paltneraton.  Thie 
tampering  with  the  old  Tory  ejQitm  pf  ft»niiil  9llUpy>  liy 


which  the  Fori^  Minister  kae  broughl  m  to  the  vwga 
of  a  BuBopean  war,  if,  indeed,  it  ha  now  possible  to  avoid 
it,  ahowe  the  willingnem  of  Mr  Qibson  and  hia  supportaiv 
toeacrifice  eound  rational  prindplee,  to  ''heap  the  Minii^ 
tare  in*'*  This  dsclaration  of  a  wish  to  support  Lord 
Melbourne^  althovgh  he  apheld  the  Com  Laws,  ^hewa  aa 
equal  imbecility  of  purpoee,  that  is,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  partiee  are  sincen  in  their  professions.  Thia 
playing  at  fast  and  loose  with  principles,  is  eepecialiy 
diecrsdiuhle  to  the  eleotors  of  Manchester ;  if  indeed  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  eleetora  of  Mapeheeter*  and  not  of 
packed  aasemblies,  that  wae  heard  at  Mr  Gihson^e  meatr 
inga.  A  portion  of  the  middle  daciee  hpvc,  of  lata,  been 
aflectlng  to  my^^It  is  vain  !•  look  for  a  union  of  thf 
mkldle  classes  and  the  unenfranchieed,  in  the  preeeni 
temper  of  both*  Kothing  is  to  be  dona  by  a  inovement 
en  maue*  But  the  electoral  class  has  a  confiderahle 
power,  if  it  were  but  intelligent  and  courageous  enough 
to  use  it  Let  us  gat  up  a  parilamentary  agitation  lor 
spme  good  prectiaal  reform  i  end,  firatof  all,  for  a  m^eal 
of  the  Com  Lawe.  It  waf  in  and  about  Maocheeter  thai 
this  lapguaga  waa  used  most  aangaincly.  The  M»n« 
cheater  Anti-CororLaw  League  published  ao  adyertise* 
moot,  calling  upon  all  UberaU»  free  fron^  the  fettera  of 
party,  to  watch  iha  progress  of  the  rflgietmtiopa,  aa  « 
parliamentary  agitation  of  the  Com  Law  queatioo  was  to 
begin  ae  aaon  ae  they  were  complated-  The  anti-Oom« 
Law  agitators  vowed  they  would  rattim,  at  the  fiist  elcp« 
tion,  a  number  of  memban  free  to  vote  opoa  every  other 
questioii  aa  thay  plaaasdt  provided  they  would  ^nc^asiogiy 
agitata  the  Com  Law  qoeetion  within  the  walls  of  Parlia* 
ment.  Anti-Com-Law  capdidateeb  \S  waa  said,  were  ta 
be  8ft  np  in  every  constttoency  of  the  empire.  And  tha 
reault  of  all  thia  boaeting  if,  that,  in  Manchester  Iteelf, « 
candidate  aeenta  to  ha  allowed  to  carry  all  befprf  hin^ 
who  does  not  come  up  in  thie  respect  to  the  mark  of  tha 
Mancheater  men«  How  can  they  ask  other  constituenciea 
to  return  auch  men  as  they  want*  when  they  will  not  do 
U  themeelves?  Where  will  that  cock  figbt  that  won*l 
fight  on  his  own  dunghill  ?  We  haye  been  indaced  t«^ 
notice  these  events  hy  the  fear  that  the  vacillaUon  of  |ha 
Idancheater  electoral  dasa  Is  but  "  t^e  badge  of  aU  thaia 
tribe."  They  mean  welli  but,  when  the  time  for  actioi^ 
comes,  **  the  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  hj^. 
the  pale  cait  of  fear.**  These  men  tell  ne  they  are  averse 
to  a  further  extension  of  Reform:  enrelyi  in  conunop  con* 
sistency,  they  are  bound  to  shew  that  they  can  make 
soma  use  of  the  Reform  they  bare  got. 

TRADES  ANP*MANUPACTUflRS. 
There  is  little  variation  in  the  accounti  of  the  atate  of 
tradf  and  maonfacturee  from  thoee  whicb  we  bave  g^ven 
for  some  months  past.  Byery where  4epresaion  prevaili^ 
and  numerous  banltmptcisa  art  weekly  occurring  ii| 
England  and  Scotland.  The  layt  Report  from  Maochee-} 
tar  itates,  thpt,  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  continne4 
depreesion  and  4«rangem«nt  of  commerce  in  that  4ie(iict| 
would  be  a  di^cplt  task.  Goods  9M  yama  haye  qf  lata 
become  more  difficnlt  to  fell,  and  prices  of  most  kinds  of 
goods  have  again  declined*  The  wanufadnseri  liave,  iii 
consequence,  been  forced  to  attentpt  to  reduce  the  wagea 
of  their  workmen*  Some  hav^  already  au^eded  in  the 
attempt*  At  Qlac^bnm  an4  lt«  vicinity,  gbOHt  10,Q0p 
or  13.000  people  are  out  qf  employqient,  in  cpnseqnencf 
of  the  masters  attempting  to  reduce  the  wagfe  of  a4  their 
han44>  who  received  9«*  a-week,  ten  per  cent.  The  opcfr 
atives  consented  to  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  \  t^e  masiera 
insisted  on  7i ;  bnt  the  operatiyes  tvoul4  not  agier,  an) 
the  result  i|,  tbe  mills  ara  atAn4ing  idle,  and  the  peoplp 
aia  in  e  eute  of  starvatiom  T^e  working  plnse^  v^u^t 
now  eee  the  folly  of  the  doctrine,  that  w{iges  rise  and  f^ 
with  the  price  of  com  s  fof  they  cannot  fail  to  recollect 
that,  in  1891^  when  wheat  was  y6s,  a  qnartqr,  they  haa 
higher  wagea  than  at  present,  when  tbe  averqgf  is  7Q4*» 
and  the  pricq  of  the  best  qnaHty  Qda,  In  the  WW  ^ 
England,  stoclu  of  all  sone  of  goodf  and  yami  qre  acr 
cumulating,  and  it  is  fearf4  \%  will  l»e  necenafT  tp  ff9lfif 
ihort  time  to  pravrnt  a  glnt  in  tl»e  market,  Tha  reqent 
reinlntion  of  the  Directors  of  t)ie  Panl^  of  ^naUn^ 
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dftji  to  rna,  Ctndi  to  annTito  the  dittnn.  Some  btnkt 
hare  heen  in  the  practice  of  chergioy  aiz  per  cent  on  die* 
coonttn;  long'-deted  bUli,  mnd  money  it  lo  ecarce  that 
one  joint-etodc  bonk  has  requested  their  costomers 
to  take  three  months  bills  for  their  cheqaes,  instead 
of  cMh.  At  Leicester,  the  workmen  are  in  foil  em. 
ploymenty  and  then  is  a  steady  demand  for  worsted 
hosiery  for  the  home  market.  The  wool  market  is 
Arm,  and  tliere  has  been  a  slifht  advance  on  some 
kinds  of  wooL  At  the  sales  of  wool  in  London,  which 
terminated  on  the  14th  October,  from  10,000  to  12,000 
bales  wen  sold,  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound  higher 
than  at  the  Angnst  sales.  The  price  of  iron  has  been 
fradnaliy  risinf  f&r  some  months;  and,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  trade  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the  14th 
October,  an  advance  was  made  of  10^  on  pigs,  and  20s. 
on  bars. 

AGRICULTURE. 
Now  that  the  crop  is  at  length  secured,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  Its  probable  produce.  In  the  southern 
countiee  of  England,  wheat  is  represented  to  be  an  aver- 
age crap ;  but  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland, 
to  be  dcAdent.  Barley  is  every  whera  an  excellent  crop ; 
and  oats,  throughout  Scotland  at  least,  very  abundant. 
The  beet  wheat  in  the  Edinburgh  market, on  14th  October, 
weighing  841bs  per  bushel,  brought  848.,  the  average  being 
07s.  8d.  $  the  best  barley,  weighing  661lis.  38s.,  average 
S4s^  5d. ;  the  best  oati^  weighing  461be  28s.,  average 
84s.  8d.  The  weather,  during  October,  was  highly  fov. 
oorabie  for  the  harvest  in  the  high  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  enabled  the  farmen  to  carry  their  crops  in  the  best 
oondition.  Though  the  appearance  of  the  potato  fields 
has,  throughout  the  season,  in  alaoost  all  paru  of  the 
country,  been  highly  luxuriant,  complaints  ara  made,  now 
that  they  an  in  course  of  being  taken  up,  that  the  pro. 
dnca  is  deficient;  and,  consequently,  prices  have  been  high- 
•r  in  our  large  cities,  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  best  quality  has  never  been  under  4d.  per 
peck  of  141be. ;  but,  considering  that  the  breadth  planted 
with  this  root  is  greater  than  usual,  and  that  the  oats 
are  pecularly  abundant,  a  diminution  of  the  price  must, 
ore  long,  take  place.  Turnips,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
an  not  a  heavy  crop,  and  we  fear  rather  below  average. 

The  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
at  Aberdeen,  was  one  of  the  best  which  has  taken  place. 
The  show  of  stock  (upwards  of  (»00)  was  the  largest  ever 
exhibited ;  and  the  quality,  generally,  gave  much  satis- 
faction.  The  short-horns  have,  as  appeared  from  the 
show,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  Aberdeen. 
diin  and  other  native  breeds.  There  were  twenty- 
six  short-homed  bulls,  and  only  two  old  (homed)  Aber. 
deenshln  bulls  exhibited.  The  sheep  wera  limited  in 
point  of  number ;  and,  as  was  generally  admitted, 
they  wera  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  cattle:  in- 
deed, however  valuable,  on  the  bleak  Highland  moun* 
tains,  the  black-ftced  and  Cheviot  may  be,  they  make 
hut  a  mean  appearance  in  a  show-yard,  whsn  placed 
alongside  of  the  southern  breeds.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Southdowns,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's 
Leicesters,  however,  wera  generally  admired,  and  might 
have  been  exhibited  without  disparagement  In  any  com* 
petition  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  At  the  committee 
dinner  320  sat  down,  and  the  time  was  spent  chlefiy 
in  reading  eesays  and  in  conversation  on  agricultu* 
tal  subjects;  but  it  went  off,  on  the  whole,  dully.  For  the 
grsat  dinner,  next  day,  a  splendid  pavilion,  tastefully  or- 
namented and  lighted  with  gas,  had  been  erected,  and 
1600  gentlemen  took  their  seats  at  table.  The  sale  of  the 
prite  cattle  took  place  on  9th  October.  The  short-homed 
hull  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Boocleocfa,  which  gained 
the  flnt  prize,  brought  100  guineas;  the  two  west  High- 
land prize  oxen,  about  £10  per  pair,  and  several  of  the 
heifon  aod  oxen  exhibited,  sold  for  £40  a-piece.  The 
neat  meeting  takes  place  at  Berwick ;  when,  for  the  first 
tlme^  the  Scotch  and  English  breeders  and  agriculturists 
will  be  brought  into  friendly  competition. 

It  appears^  from  the  proceedings  at  Aberdeen,  that 
fnctical  formen  ara  beonning  awan  of  the  importance 
of  combining  ditmicai  adMoe  with  agricoltiirs.    It  it 


obvious   to    any   one^    however   slightly    •^"Tuaintsd 
with  thceo  branches  of  human  knowled^  that  aatil 
agricultura  borrows  the  aid  of  chemistry,  it  will  le. 
main,  what  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  not  a  sdsncs,  hot 
an  empirical  art.  As  yet,  no  chemist  has  been  suAdntly 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  agriculturs^   to  %m 
weight  to  his  opinions  among  farmen.    The  *<  Agrkal- 
tural  Chemistry**  of  Davy  is,  however,  well  worthy  ef 
consultation ;  and  a  treatise  on  *<  Organic  Chemistry,  ia 
its  applications  to  Agricultura  and  Phydology,**  trsai- 
lated  ftom  the  German  of  Professor  Liebig  of  GioMa, 
has  just  been  published,  which  contains  many  cari- 
ous and  valuable  obeervations   on  agricultnnL     As  a 
specimeo,   we  select  the  following  ranmrks  on  boae 
manure,  of  which  eo  much  is  now  used,  and  which  hsi, 
in  many  districts  completely  changed  the  foce  of  the 
country  and  the  system  of  agriculture.    **  The  mamnt 
of  an  acra  of  land,  with  fortypounds  of  bone  dust,  is  soft- 
dent  to  supply  three  crape  of  wheat,  clover,  potatea^ 
turnips,  fcc,  with  phoaphatei.    But  the  form  in  which 
they  are  returned  to  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference;  for,  the  more  finely  the  bonm  are 
rsduced  to  powder,  and  the  more  intimately  they  an 
mixed  with  the  soil,  the  mon  easily  they  an  assimiUteJ. 
The  most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  electing  their  divi- 
sion, is  to  pour  over  the  honee,  in  a  state  of  fine  pewdff, 
half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  add,  diluted  with  thies 
or  four  paru  of  water ;  and  after  they  have  been  digested 
for  some  time^  to  add  one  hundred  parte  of  water,  sad 
sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  field,  before  the  ptongk 
In  a  few  seconds,  the  free  adds  unite  with  the  bases  ooa- 
tained  in  the  earth,  and  a  neutral  salt  is  formed  in  a  very 
fine  sUte  of  division.     Experiments  instHnted  on  a 
soil  formed  ftom  grauwacke,  for  the  purpoee  of  as- 
certaining the  action  of  manure  thua  prepared,  hare  die. 
tinctly  shewn  that  neither  com  nor  kitchen-garden  plants 
suffer  injurious  effects  in  consequence;  but  tha^  on  the 
contrary,  they  thrive  with  much  more  vigour."  If  forty 
pounds  of  bone  treated  as  hen  recommended,  ara  aofikiat 
to  manun  an  acn  of  ground.  It  is  a  gnat  dioeovery  in 
agriculture;  and  we  trust  the  experiments  will  bo  repealed 
by  some  of  our  intelligent  agrioolturietfc    While  on  the 
subject  of  maours^  we  mav  notice  oome  recent  exptri- 
ments  made  in  Nortbumhenand  with  the  nitrate  of  sods. 
The  field  on  which  the  experiment  was  made^  was  thne^ 
year  old  grass,  conelsting  of  white  dover,  trefoil,  rye  grasi^ 
and  Timothy.    The  plot  of  ground coosieted  of  fonr  acns 
laid  out  in  ridges  of  equal  siae^  and  each  alternate  lidge 
was  sown  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rata  of  one  cwt.  per 
acre.  Nou  1,112  squara  yards,  without  manors^  ptodncsd  0 
stonee  4  lbs.  of  hay,  equal  to  fi  tons  31  stones  per  acre.  Ne^ 
2, 112  squara  yards,  to  which  10  bushels  of  gypium  had 
been  applied,  produced  exactly  the  eame  quantity.    No,  3, 
112  square  yards,  to  whidi  nitrate  of  eoda  was  supplied, 
on  the  18th  April,  produced  14  stones  7  Ihs^  of  hay,  equal 
to  3  tons  146  lbs.  per  acre ;  being  an  incrsaae  of  1  ton 
66  lbs.  over  1  and  2.    But  what  is  reasarkaUe^  when 
both  nitrate  of  soda  and  gypsum  wera  applied  in  Oe 
quantitiee  already  mentioned,  the  produce  was  kss  by  21 
stones  per  acre  than  when  the  nitrate  alone  was  uas^ 
The  coet  of  1  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda,  brought  to  the  ficl< 
was  22s. ;  the  Increased  value  of  the  hay  prodneed,  £4 
or  £6|;  and  the  aftermath  was  more  luxuriant,  whwe 
the  nitrate  had  been  applied,  than  on  other  porta  of  the 
fidd. 

The  last  Falkirk  Tryst  for  the  sneon  was  held  ea  the 
12th  October :  90,000  sheep  wen  sold  «  aadahont  la.  Oi. 
a-head  was  realized  mon  at  this  than  at  the  last  tryst, 
Creased  white-faced  Cheviots  brought  ftom  29^  to  31s.; 
white-faced  ewee  16s.  to  2K    A  lot  of  27  three^ywr  old 
winteren, brought £18  a-head;  anotheror26,£l3:17:6; 
100  three-year  old  helfon  of  the  Weet  Highland  breed, 
brought  £8  a-head :  the  price  of  cows  ran  frssn  £10  to 
£12.    A  great  number  of  honee  was  in  the  market; 
good  draught  sold  from  £20  to  £30;  HlgUaiid  p^m 
from  £6  to  £10.    At  the  foir  of  Ballinaaloe  in  Inlaad, 
hdd  on  the  5th  and  6th  October,  the  number  of  sheip 
sold  was  60,770 ;  remaining  unsold,  15^900.    Tie  pries 
of  wethen  was  between  3s»  todn  bdowthalofliBtyesr; 
•wet  wwe  ftdly  fia,  toww. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  PAUPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


A  Poor  Law  is  as  decided  a  feature  of  civili- 
fation  as  those  laws  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  without  which  civil  society  cannot  be 
said  to  exist.    A  Poor  Law  is,  morever,  the  pro- 
moter of  civilisation ;  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  preserving  the  peace  and  the  equili- 
brium of  the  social  system ;  a  corrective  of  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  excessive  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  few^  concurring  with  the  ex* 
treme  destitution  of  the  many;  an  evil  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  only  secondary  to  the  want  of 
security  for  life  and  property.    Poor  Laws  are 
auxiliaries  of  the  march  of  improvement^  as  they 
form  the  preventive  of  the  perpetuated  here- 
ditary debasement  of  a  large  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  community^  who^  without  their  sus- 
taining* power,  remain  a  down-draught  on  social 
progress,  while  their  suffering  condition  hardens 
or  corrupts  every  other  class.    Slavery  is  to  be 
condemned^  not  alone  for  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation which  it  entails  on  the  slave,  but  also  for 
the  deadening  of  the  moral  feelings^  and  the 
actual  cruelty  and  profligacy  which  the  unnatural 
condition  of  the  slave  engenders  in  his  master. 
In  like  manner,  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
unrelieved  misery  and  destitution,  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  an  otherwise  prosperous  society,  cannot 
long  be  confined  to  the  actual  sufferers,  were  the 
luxurious  portion  of  society  so  selfish  and  inhu- 
man as  to  disregard  all  suffering  which  did  not 
immediately  affect  themselves. 

As  the  growth  of  indigence  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed in  any  society  that  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfect 
■taxation,  destitution  is,  in  fact,  often  to  be 
held  as  a  proof  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  of  a 
widening  range  of  wants ;  wise  legislation  has, 
therefore,  been  more  directed  to  the  relief  of 
poverty  tiian  to  the  suppression  of  its  symptoms, 
which  are  far  from  being  uniformly  to  be  consi- 
dered as  evils.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  poor  English 
family  unable  to  procure  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  their  habiU  have  taught  them  to  regard 
mm  necessaries  of  life,  and  which,  if  they  cannot 
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procure  by  work,  they  must  ask  from  the  pa- 
rish ;  but  it  is  surely  as  bad  to  see  an  Irish  or 
Scottish  family  in  the  same  condition,  but  with 
no  sense  of  degradation,  and,  consequently,  no 
stimulus  to  improve  their  condition. 

The  Jewish  institutions  were  highly  favour- 
able to  the  poor.  Charlemagne  established  Poor 
Laws ;  and  the  latest  conqueror  and  civilizer  of 
our  own  times,  Mehemet  AH,  has,  along  with  a 
public  system  of  education,  and  hospitals  for  the 
destitute  sick  and  lunatics,  attempted  to  intro* 
duce  a  Poor  Law  into  Egypt. 

But  the  principle  of  a  Poor  Law,  whether  in 
Scotland  or  in  Egypt,  must,  to  produce  the  full 
amount  of  advantage,  have  a  determinate  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  society  in  which  it 
exists.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  thousands 
sinking  into  destitution,  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  learn  at  length  to  vegetate  in  the 
midst  of  that  wealthy  community  in  which  they 
are  unable  longer  to  iive ;  as  living,  with  its 
endless  refinements  of  habit  and  sentiment,  has 
come  to  be  considered  in  the  very  lowest  ranks 
of  those  independent  labourers,  whose  moral  ne- 
cessities have  happily  extended  more  rapidly  and 
widely  than  their  animal  wants.  A'dvancing 
civilisation  has  made  cleanliness  of  person  and 
dress  as  urgent  a  want  as  clothing,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  feelings  of  modesty  and 
delicacy,  by  separate  apartments  for  the  dif- 
ferent sexes,  as  indispensable  as  shelter  from 
the  weather.  It  is  so  among  the  peasantry 
of  England,  where  indigence  is  not  held  an  ex- 
cuse for  filth,  squalor,  and  reckless  indifference  to 
the  decencies  of  life;  because,  long  before  destitu- 
tion becomes  so  extreme  and  so  destructive  of  all 
good  feelings  and  habits,  the  Poor  Law  inter, 
poses  its  protective  and  sustaining  power;  a 
Poor  Law  of  which  the  regulating  principle  is, 
not  what  will  barely  sustain  a  coarse  and  joyless 
animal  existence,  but  a  rule  which  enables  the 
infirm,  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  poor. 

and  also  the  able*bodied  labourer  who  cannot 
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procure  employment,  to  maintain  their  former 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and,  although 
curtailed  in  the  comforts  of  life,  to  retain  its 
decencies.      Even  under  the  rigid   system  of 
the  reformed  work-houses  of  England,  the  pro- 
vision made  for  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
change  of  body   and  bed  linen,   indicate   and 
maintain   a  social  condition,  a  system  of  ele- 
vating necessities  of  which  the  industrious  inde- 
pendent labourers  of  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  nearly  all  Ireland,  as  yet  know  nothing. 
But  is  this  extravagance  in  clothing  and  wash- 
ing to  be  considered  as  a  vice  of  the  English 
poor  law  system  ?    And  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
system  which  neither  sustains  the  moral  feelings 
and  mental  energies,  by  stimulating  and  keeping  in 
activity  the  artificial  wants  of  the  indigent  classes; 
nor  yet  supplies,  in  any  adequate  degree,  their 
merely  animal  necessities  ? — which  practically 
considers  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  and  any- 
thing approaching  to  luxury  in  thelabou ring  class, 
as  a  national  calamity,  entailing  indigence  on 
the  poor,  and  on  the  rich  the  future  burthen 
of  a  higher  poor  rate?-— what  shall  be  said  of  such 
a  system  ?— It  is  ours* 

While  the  circle  of  the  artificial  wants  of  the 
affluent  extends  in  every  direction,  and  takes  the 
most  fantastic  and  extravagant  forms,  the  little 
enjoyments  of  the  labouring  class  must  be  curbed 
and  repressed,  until  society  exhibits  those  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  extreme  contrasts,  which  are 
symptomatic  of  its  unhealthy  condition,  and 
which  completely  overturn  the  aphorism  of  poli- 
tical economy,  that  whatever  makes  the  rich 
man  richer  tends  also  to  elevate  the  poor ; 
while  the  reverse  may,  at  the  same  time,  hold ; 
namely,  that  whatever  depresses  the  rich,  must 
still  farther  impoverish  the  poor. 

But  leaving  generalities,  which  are  here  out 
of  place,  we  proceed  to  finish  our  prescribed 
task,  which  was  to  shew,  however  imperfectly, 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Scottish  system  of 
Poor  Laws.  ''  In  fact,"  says  Dr  Alison,  in  his 
valuable  pamphlet,  "  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Scotch  system  is  very  little  known  in  Scot, 
land  itself."  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  known, 
if  at  all,  through  a  false  medium,  viz.,  the  spe- 
culations of  benevolent  visionaries,  with  Dr 
Chalmers  at  their  head,  or  the  representations 
of  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  selfishness,  prejudice,  or  conceit.  It  is  ac- 
complishing something  to  be  able,  in  any  degree, 
to  spread  accurate  information  regarding  the 
operation  of  this  system,  which  may  probably 
be  best  done  by  exhibiting  it  at  work  in  a  variety 
of  localities,  selected  so  as  to  shew  fair  avevage 
results.  We  now  start  afresh  with  the  southern 
extremity  of  Scotland,  and,  consequently,  one  of 
its  best  points. 

The  Border  parish  of  Gretna  belongs  princi- 
pally to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield — an  absentee,  of 
course— -and  to  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell.  Both  have 
given  great  encouragement  to  farmers,  by  enclos- 
ing fields,  erecting  excellent  farm-houses,  &e. 
&c.  The  raw  produce  of  this  parish  is  valued  at 
^60,000.    Some  of  the  tenants  pay  £1000  a»year 


of  rent,  and  many  £500.    The  population  is  1909, 
of  whom  about  500  live  in  the  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Springfield.    The  number  of  permaneat 
and  occasional  paupers  is  thirty,  who,  among  them, 
receive  the  average  sum  of  £80  a-year,  rsited 
chiefiy  by  the  contributions  of  the  heritors;  whicb, 
we  take  leave  to  think,  is  no  mighty  burden  on 
their  rental,  which,  on  the  ordinary  principle  of 
taking  the  raw  produce  as  three  rents,  must  be 
about  £1 7,000.    But  the  rack  rents  of  these  timet 
is  as  often  to  be  taken  at  nearer  half  the  produce. 
It  may  shew  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  minister  of 
Gretna,  in  relation  to  the  slender  fund  provided 
for  age,  sickness,  and  destitution,  in  this  rich 
parish.      He   remarks : — "  The    generality  of 
the    people    regard    such    means    of    support 
as  no  degradation,  and  feel  much  inclined  to 
force  the  heritors  to  a  legal  assessment,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  the  firmness  of  the 
kirk -session,  the  unity  of  the  heritors,  and  by 
their  regularity  in  meeting  and  contributing  ac- 
cording to  the  real  wants  of  the  poor.     These 
feelings,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  are  mainly  to 
be   attributed  to  the  practice  of  our  English 
neighbours,  whose  standard  of  independence  has 
been  sadly  lowered  by  the  operation,  or  rather 
by  the  abuse,  of  poorp-rates."    Of  course,  this 
gentleman  considers  £80  a-year  enough  for  the 
real  wants  of  the  thirty  paupers  of  his  parisk 
But  if  the  people  already  regard  the  receiving  of 
parish  relief  as  no  mark  of  moral  or  social  de- 
gradation, is  not  their  independence,  aocording 
to  this  clergyman,  and  the  vast  majority  of  his 
brethren,  already  subdued,  or  gone ;  and  under 
what  system  has  it  perished  ?    Surely  not  that 
of  compulsory  assessments,  and  much  less  of 
an  excessive  provision.    Surely  their  degrada- 
tion is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  they  actually 
receive,   but  by  their  avidity  to  obtain;  and 
the  paupers  of  the  parish  of  Criech  are  as  much, 
we  should  say  more,  degraded  by  reoeiTing  their 
pittance  of  Is.  in  the  year,  as  those  of  any 
southern  parish  by  receiving  at  triple  the  rate 
in  the  week.    We  must  remark  that,  aa  in  other 
cases,  the  amount  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
Gretna,  and  the  rate  of  allowance,  appears  con- 
siderably larger  in  the  Report  given  in  to  the 
General  Assembly  than  in  that  published  in  the 
Statistical  Account ;  whioh  discrepancy  ie  to  be 
reconciled,  we  suppose,  by  the  Report  referring 
to  different  years.    From  the  Assembly's  Report, 
the  parish  appears  to  have  been  legally  isMsiad 
since  1800 ;  though  the  clergyman  speaks  of  the 
<<  voluntary  contributions  of  the  heritors'*  as  the 
source  of  the  £80  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.     In  thirty-four  years,  assessmenta  had  net 
waxed  extravagant  in  Gretna,  when  £80,  on  arentsl 
of  probably  above  £1 7,000,  co vered,jm the aver^^ 
the  rate  when  the  report  was  written  in  1834. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  northern  county :— In  the  pe« 
rish  of  Banohobt,  DnvEinoK,  in  Kineardineshire, 
there  is  a  population  of  9,588.  The  wages  of 
labour  are  from  8d.  to  S^d.  an  hour,  with  the 
addition  of  victuals  in  harvest.  There  is  s 
friendly  eociety  and  a  MTinga'  bank  in  the  per- 
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•  ish.  The  character  of  the  people  is  "  devout 
and  orderly ;"  they  "  obierve  the  Sabbath^  and 
are  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion."  There 
aroj  on  the  average,  sixty-four  paupers  in  the 
above  population^ — nor  is  this  surprising;  and 
for  the  support  of  those  infirm^  impotent^  aged, 
and  destitute  persons,  there  are  raised^  by  church 
collections^  fines^duesi  &c.,  about  £135a.year; 
averaging  l^d.  a-day  for  every  poor  person-— 
*'  An  allowance/'  remarks  their  clergyman,  "  to- 
tally  inadequate  to  their  support;  and,  as  we 
have  no  strolling  poor  belonging  to  the  parish, 
it  sets,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  private 
charity  of  the  community  at  large,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, of  the  working  classes  in  whose  vicinity 
the  paupers  are  situated."  Many  Reports  do  the 
same ;  but  all  this  charity  of  the  poor  to  each 
other  does  not  suffice. 

The  minister  of  another  parish  in  Kincardine- 
shire remarks — "  There  have  been  great  im- 
provements in  farming  in  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years.  Much  waste  land  has  been 
reclaimed,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
must  be  much  larger  than  at  the  above  period. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  improvement  ha» 
taken  piaee  in  the  eircumetancee  of  the  people  of 
J'ohnehaven.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  residenters  that  poverty  is  gra- 
dually gaining  ground.  It  is  reported  that, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  many  in  the 
village  in  easy  circumstances :  now  the  greater 
part  of  the  families  are  nearly  on  a  level,  and 
comparatively  few  are  able  to  assist  their  neigh- 
bours, to  any  extent,  in  times  of  affliction  and 
bereavement."  This  is  accounted  for  by  depres- 
sion and  fluctuation  in  trade,  the  low  rate  of  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  and  the  hopeless  des- 
pondency into  which  people,  sunk  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty,  and  left  without  assist- 
ance, inevitably  fall ;  and  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  one  main  object  of  a  Poor  Law  to  rescue 
them.  The  Report  continues  :-—^' When  some 
of  the  more  industrious  were  beginning  to  sur- 
mount the  harassments  of  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, trade  again  became  depressed,  and  the 
labouring  classes  must  renew  their  struggles 
with  hard  toil  and  inadequate  remuneration." 
The  seafaring  people  of  this  village,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  herring-fishing  and  the  expense  in- 
curred for  nets  and  stores,  have  been  as  much 
reduced  as  the  weavers.  How,  we  would  in- 
quire, do  the  advocates  of  voluntary  support  of 
the  poor  propose  to  manage  in  such  circum- 
stances? The  defective  state  of  education, 
of  moral  training,  of  fireside  education,  in  this 
parish,  is  deeply  lamented ;  but  are  these  des- 
titute and  hopeless  people  in  a  condition  either 
to  receive  or  convey  the  best  blessings  of  do- 
mestic education  ?  The  population  of  the  pa- 
rish referred  to  has  considerably  decreased.  In 
another  parish  of  this  county,  Garvock,  the  po- 
pulation has  also  decreased,  while  the  pauperism 
has  increased :  the  former  owing  to  "  The  throw- 
ing of  two  or  three  small  farms  into  one,  and 
the  great  farmers  banishing  their  cottars,  by 
taking  from  them  their  cottage  and  their  cow." 


But  the  same  authority  attributes  the  increaai 
of  pauperism,  firaty  indeed,  to  old  age,  sickl 
ness,  widowhood,  and  orphanage ;  but,  secondly^ 
'*  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  that  honest  spirit 
of  independence  which  made  them  struggle  hard 
and  long  with  poverty  before  they  would  apply  tq 
the  kirk-session."  But  do  they  not  still  struggle 
hard  and  long  before  they  bend  their  spirit  to  so« 
licit  the  pittance  of  from  less  than  4^d.  to  Is.  Sd^ 
a-week,  which  seems  the  average  rate  afforded  to 
the  fourteen  paupers  of  Garvock ;  and  what,  we 
again  and  again  inquire,  has  banished  or  sub* 
dued  the  stubborn  pride  of  independence  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Scottish  labourer  ?  This  gentle- 
man repeats  the  cuckoo-song  about  the  effect  of 
legal  assessment,  which,  in  charity,  we  must  be« 
lieve,  is  often  repeated  in  sheer  ignorance,  or 
from  entire  want  of  consideration.  The  value 
of  the  raw  produce  of  this  parish  now  amounts 
to  £12,864:10:4;  and  has  probably  beei^ 
doubled  within  the  last  twenty  or,  at  most, 
thirty  years.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  minister  ol 
Garvock  bearing  nearly  a  solitary  testimony 
against  that  vile  and  demoralizing  system  of  ba* 
nishing  male  servants  from  "  the  Ila'^board  to 
the  bothy,"  where  '^  they  must  eat  as  well  aa 
sleep  by  themselves."  "  It  may,"  he  says,  "  be 
advantageous  in  a  present  or  economical  point  ot 
view ;"  but  what  are  the  consequences  ?  *'  Many 
of  them  are  really  hotbeds  of  irreligion,  immo« 
rality,  and  vice ;  and  consequently  of  mischief 
not  only  to  the  rising  generation,  but  to  society 
in  general." 

At  times,  though  rarely,  we  meet  with  testis 
mony  to  the  fact  that  legal  assessment  has  nei- 
ther made  the  poor  discontented  nor  less  re- 
luctant than  before  to  come  upon  the  poor-roU^ 
This  is  the  case  in  Weetruther,  in  Berwickshire^ 
among  other  parishes.  In  Whitsome,  in  the 
same  flourishing  county,  the  labourers  read 
newspapers  and  periodicals ;  and,  though  "  mean- 
while contented,  have  an  impression  that  their 
condition  might  be  bettered."  A  most  salutary 
impression,  since  it  is  based  in  truth.  The  cot- 
tages recently  erected  here  are  comfortable ;  but 
the  old  dwellings,  as  in  too  many  localities,  are 
"  cold,  damp,  and  in  a  miserable  state  of  re- 
pair," owing  to  the  non-residence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  outgoing  tenant  being  only 
under  obligation  to  leave  the  cottages  habitable  ^ 
which  may,  it  appears,  mean  something  very  in« 
ferior  to  comfortable  pigsties ;  and,  we  may  add^ 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  idea  among  Scottirii  pro- 
prietors of  what  the  dwelling  of  a  labouring  man 
and  his  family  ought  to  be.  In  a  country  where, 
by  statute,  two  apartments  are  considered  suffi* 
cient  for  the  schoolmaster,  one  may  surely  satisfy 
the  ploughman. 

In  Liberton,  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  containing,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
4,063,  the  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  ia 
£56,181  :  10  :  4.  In  1835,  the  average  number 
of  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  session  wai 
139 ;  in  1837,  it  had  fallen  to  110.  The  amount 
of  assessment  or  voluntary  contributions  made 

by  the  heritors  in  aid  of  the  other  funds  oontri^ 
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bated  for  the  poor  was,  in  the  first  year,  1835, 
£399  :  3  :  4^ ;  ia  the  next  year,  £497  :  os. ;  and, 
in  1837,  £350.     These,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  dear  and  severe  seasons,  when  labourers 
were  long  kept  out  of  employment;  so  the  assess- 
ment, if  apparently  heavy  in  these  years,  was  in 
reality  moderate  when  the  wealth  and  produc- 
tiveness, and,  above  all,  the  rapidly  increasing 
rental  of  the  parish,  is  considered.    When  the 
last  statistical    account   was  written,   the  real 
rental  of  Liberton  parish  was  £10,000.    It  is  now 
£28,000  a-year,  or  nearly  tripled.    But  no  one 
perceives  any  connexion  whatever  between  the 
increase  of  a  landowner's  rents  and  his  pocket 
duties  to  the  humble  co-operators  in  his  in- 
crease of  gain.     The  temporarily  increased  as- 
sessment of  Liberton  seems  moderate  enough  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances;   yet  the  minister, 
who  is  haunted  by  the  usual  bugbears,   and 
talks  of  *'  drying  up  the  sources  of  Christian 
charity,"  and  about  the  <'  delicacy  of  the  poor," 
acknowledges  that  voluntary  contributions  are 
''only  practicable  in  small   parishes,   with  an 
efficient  minister  and  staff  of  elders."    Now  we 
would  point  to  the  small  parishes  of  Ruthwell, 
Kirkhill,  and  Kilmeny,  which  we  have  noticed, 
and  which    (like   hundreds)   are  precisely  in 
the   circumstances    described:    the  population 
small,  the  clergymen,  for  generations,  the  most 
efficient  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and 
their  staff  of  elders  of  their  own  choosing ;  and 
inquire  how  has  the  principle  of  voluntary  cha- 
rity operated  there?     In  what   circumstances 
are  the  destitute  of  these  parishes  ? 

The  population  of  the  rich  parish  of  Liber- 
ton are  nearly  all  poor;  only  207,  of  the 
population  of  4,063,  being  above  the  rank  of 
labourers;  and  in  this  207  the  whole  of  the 
farmers,  teachers,  shopkeepers,  &c.  &c.,  are  in- 
eluded,  some  of  whom  cannot  be  very  affluent 
nor  even  comfortable  in  their  circumstances.  The 
minister  congratulates  himself  on  the  assess- 
ments being  reduced,  in  the  face  too  of  a  very 
severe  year,  to  £350 ;  but,  while  they  have  never 
exceeded  3^d.  in  the  pound  of  rent,  we  conceive 
his  satisfaction  premature,  in  a  parish  where  there 
must,  along  with,  we  doubt  not,  great  vice  and  in- 
temperance, be  much  real  destitution,  arising  from 
no  fault  in  the  sufferers.  The  highest  allowance 
to  the  paupers  is  £3  :  12s.  a-year ;  the  lowest, 
£1  :  68.,  which  is^  not  higher,  nor  so  high,  as  in 
many  of  the  unassessed  parishes  in  neighbouring 
presbyteries  In  Borrowstounness,  for  example, 
which  is  unassessed,  the  highest  rate  is  £6,  the 
lowest  £1 :  6s.;  Whitburn,  the  highest,  £5 :  8s., 
the  lowest,  £3 :  12s. ;  and  these  are  both  volun- 
tary, though  this  rule  does  not  generally  hold. 
Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the 
operation  of  the  present  poor  law,  which  depends, 
not  upon  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  alto- 
gether on  the  dispositions  of  the  rich  residents, 
and  the  temper  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
for  the  time  being. 

Berwickshire,  as  one  of  the  Border  districts, 
is  imagined  to  be,  like  Roxburgh,  Dumfries, 
and  Selkirk,  more  liberal  than  the  midland 


counties,  in  the  relief  afforded  to  paupers :  but 
where   the  parish  is  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem,  we  see  little  to  warrant  this  belief.  In  Cran- 
ehawg,  a  thriving  parish,  the  minister  (for  the  good 
of  the  poor,  no  doubt)  proposed,  several  years 
since,  to  do  away  with  the  legal  assessment ;  a 
proposal  which,  he  says,  and  we  can  well  believe, 
was  thankfully  accepted  by  the  heritors.    Under 
this  regenerated  state  of  Cranshaws,  three  poor 
old  bodies,  in  a  population  of  136,  get  each  lB.6d. 
a-week.    In  J^ongformacus  there  are  two  old  wo. 
men,  who  are  regular,  and  four  who  are  occanoaal, 
paupers.    Eight  pounds  being  the  annual  amount 
of  the  church  collections,  this,  and  the  interest 
of  £100  mortified,  are  divided  among  the  poor ; 
the  old  women  getting  Is.  3d.  a-week,  with  house- 
rent  and  firing,  which  may  probably  reach  another 
6d.  a-week.  The  real  rental  of  the  parish  in  which 
£8  a-year  is  collected  for  the  poor  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  is  nearly  £4,000.    John  Home  Home, 
Esq.,  is  the  principal  heritor.     The  population, 
among  whose  paupers  the  £8  and  the  interest  of 
the  benefaction  is  divided,  amounts  to  425.  Fuel, 
from  the  locality,  must  be  dear ;  the  cottagers, 
as  is  general  in  all  the  highly-improved  districts, 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  keep  a  cow,  and  the 
wages  are  about  the  rate  we  have  already  specified. 

In  the  parish  of  Eccles,  &  highly- improved 
parish  of  Berwickshire,  there  has  been  what  is 
called  a  legal  assessment  from  1763.*  Since  then, 
the  real  rent  must  be  at  least  trebled  ;  for  it  is 
nearly  doubled  since  1793.  It  was  then  £11,000; 
it  is  now  £20,000.  The  population  of  Eccles  is 
1885 ;  and,  on  the  rental  of  £20,000,  the  assess- 
ment cannot  fall  very  heavily;  as,  for  thir. 
teen  months  in  1830-31,  we  find  the  rate  levied 
£270 :  9  :  1,  which  sum  is  divided  among  fifty 
paupers. 

The  highest  rate  ever  known  was  in  1819, 
when  £416  were  levied,  but  for  twenty  months' 
rates.  The  minister  of  Eccles  assumes,  some- 
what gratuitously,  that  "•  assessment  produces 
here,  as  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  a  care- 
lessness of  providing  for  old  age;"  while  he 
asserts  that  "  the  highest  spirit  of  independence 
is  exhibited  by  many,  so  long  at  nature  «iii  eu~ 
dure,"  Does  not  voluntaryism  tax  nature  and 
independence  of  spirit  somewhat  too  far  ? 

In  an  admirable  account  of  the  parish  of  Kn^ 
MARNOCK,  written,  for  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  1790, 
by  the  two  ministers  of  the  parish,  we  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  management  of  the 
poor  on  the  voluntary  principle.  The  population 
was  then  6,776  persons ;  of  whom  eighty  were 
permanently  on  the  pauper  roll,  besides  occa- 
sional paupers.  The  population  is  now  18,033 ; 
and  of  these  857  are  paupers,  comprehending 
all  classes,  permanent  and  occasional,  lunatics, 
&c.  In  such  a  population  the  occasional  poor 
must  be  very  numerous.  The  poor,  in  1790,  re- 
ceived, from  the  church  coUections  and  a  little 
interest  of  money,  from  6d.  to  Is.  each,  a-week; 
which,  as  was  then  remarked,  '*  is  by  no  means 
able  to  support  them  in  their  own  houses,  even 

*  The  Beport  to  the  Assembly  sUtes  the  year  si  1725* 
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when  joined  to  any  little  labour  which  some  of 
them  have  strength  to  perform.  Begging,  there- 
fore is  allowed,  and  is  a  very  great  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants."  When  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  provisions  is  considered,  the  above  al- 
lowance is  fully  equal  to  the  average  allowance 
to  paupers  in  the  majority  of  parishes  up  to  the 
present  hour;  but  the  reverend  statist  of  1790  re- 
marks— *'  The  poor  indeed  will  never  be  suitably 
or  permanently  provided  for,  until  the  proprietors 
of  land  agree  to  assess  themselves  in  a  sum  that 
may  be  adequate  to  this  purpose ;  and  when  it 
18  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  heri- 
tors are  non-resident,  that  they  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  their 
own  personal  charity,  and  that  the  value  of  their 
property  is  greatly  increased  by  the  manufactures 
and  population  of  the  place,  such  a  measure  must 
appear,  to  every  humane  and  benevolent  heart, 
to  be  highly  equitable  and  proper."* 

Absenteeism,  and  large  estates  held  by  non- 
resident proprietors,  are  a  frequent  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  former  Statistical  Account.  Now 
this  customary  state  of  things  is  seldom  heeded. 

The  parish  and  town  of  Hawick  is,  we  believe, 
generally  adduced  as  a  flagrant  example  of  the  ten- 
dency or  danger  of  legal  assessments  to  increase 
pauperism  and  undermine  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  labouring  classes ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered quite  so  much  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen^  &c.,  a  focus  of  destitution  for  a  wide 
district,  a  stream  of  human  misery  increased  by 
hundreds  of  tributary  rills,  we  shall  examine  its 
condition  so  far  as  we  have  the  necessary  data. 
Hawick,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture, 
a  Border  parish,  and,  consequently,  tainted  by 
the  evil  example  of  England,  has  been  legally 
assessed  for  the  poor,  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  assessment  was,  probably,  as  in  most  cases, 
resorted  to  during  some  period  of  severe  dis- 
tress. The  minister  of  the  parish,  in  his  re- 
cent report,  conjures  up  an  appalling  appari- 
tion to  heritors  and  rate-payers,  when  he  states 
that  about  120  years  ago,  (1727,)  when  the 
population,  now  6,000,  was  probably  not  above 
2,000,  the  poor,  without  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
pulsory assessment,  got  just  about  nothing  at 
all,  or  jC22  :  IS :  10  among  their  number;  whereas, 
in  1837,  the  poor-rates  of  Hawick  amounted  to 


*  The  minister  of  Kelso,  in  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  aged  and  infirm,  when  past  their  labonr,  are 
<<  driven'**  from  many  of  the  country  pariahee  into  the 
towns,  emphatically  repeats,  <<  Driten^  though  a  strong 
term,  is  hut  too  aptly  applied  in  this  instance.  To  pre- 
Tent  the  aged  and  infirm  from  becoming  burdens  upon 
the  poor  rate,  it  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  heritors, 
of  purely  landward  parishes,  to  demolish  every  cotter 
house  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  accommoda- 
tion for  the  needful  complement  of  farm-labourers  and 
country  artisans.  In  this  way,  infirm  labourers  and 
widows  are  compelled,  the  moment  they  cease  to  be 
available  workers,  to  leave  their  parishes,  in  despite  of 
all  the  ties  of  local  attachment  which  may  bind  them  to 
the  spot,  and  to  talce  their  chance  of  an  uncertain  liveli- 
hood among  strangers,  and  in  the  unhealthy  lanes  and 
closes  of  a  town.'*  This  reverend  gentleman  expresses 
his  astonishment  that  « the  aristocracy  can  be  so  dead  to 
the  claims  of  humanity." 


£1009  :  9  :  9.  This  in  figures,  no  doubt,  looks 
formidable ;  and  the  reporter  at  once  attributes 
the  increase  in  120  years,  and  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  which  may  be  called  the  creation  of  the 
last  forty  years,  to  <'  the  influence  of  a  compul- 
sory assessment."  But  so  early  as  the  year  1772, 
when  the  population  was  about  the  one-half  of 
what  it  now  is,  and  the  value  of  money  much 
greater  than  at  present,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  provisions  one-half  cheaper, 
the  assessment  was  £224  :  14  :  3.  This  assess- 
ment was  levied  upon  the  landward  heritors 
and  the  proprietors  of  heritable  property  in  the 
town,  as  is  still  done.  The  allowance  to  the 
poor  approximates  somewhat  nearer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  England  than  in  the  midland  and  north- 
ern counties.  In  Hawick,  the  lowest  allowance 
to  permanent  paupers  is  £2  :  12s.  a-year,  and 
the  highest  £11  :  14s;  but  in  all  cases  of  so 
high  a  rate  as  from  £5  to  £10,  or  more,  we  are 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  allowance  is  for  a 
family,  and  probably  a  large  family,  not  for  an 
individual. 

The  voluntary  contributions  and  church  collec- 
tions in  this  town  are  very  small,  considering 
the  population ;  and  the  number  of  occasional 
paupers,  as  in  all  townsj  liable  to  be  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  trade,  is  great,  nay,  we  should  say, 
excessive,  were  we  not  aware  of  the  destitute 
condition  in  which  poor  families  leave  the  rural 
parishes,  or  come  from  Ireland  and  the  west,  to 
flock  to  the  spinning.mills  and  other  works  of  such 
towns  as  Hawick.  In  1837  thepoor  on  the  perman- 
ent roll  were  147,  but  the  occasional  poor  were  524, 
or  in  all  672,  among  whom  were  divided  £1009 : 9 : 9, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection,  and 
£10  :  lOs.  paid  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. '  But,  in  looking  to  the  increased  numbers 
and  expense  of  the  poor,  we  must  also  look  to  the 
increased  population  and  means  of  the  parish,  and 
to  the  special  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed; 
and  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  rural  parishes  of 
the  south,  assessments  have  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  Hawick,  nor  indeed  increased  at 
all,  farther  than  the  alteration  of  values  fully 
accounts  for.  Had  the  manufacturers  of  Hawick 
continued  to  hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  agri- 
culturists as  in  the  year  1772,  the  present  increase 
of  paupers  would  indeed  have  been  alarming.  But 
the  rural  population  of  the  parish  has  rather  de- 
creased, anrl  the  sole  and  great  advance  has  been 
in  the  town,  in  which  about  double  the  number  of 
families  are  now  employed  in  manufacturing  that 
were  employed  before  the  Peace.  The  rural  pro- 
duce of  the  parish  has  also  been  greatly  increased, 
and,  consequently,  the  rental.  But,  again,  by 
the  Statistical  Account  of  1791,  the  paupers 
were  110  on  a  population  of  2,928 ;  so  that  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  is  not  so  alarming,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  view  that  the  years  spe- 
cified (1835,  1836,  and  1837)  were  seasons  of 
depressed  trade,  concurring  with  a  rising  pro- 
vision market,  from  bad  seasons.  In  1791,  the 
fund  raised  by  assessment  for  the  poor  was 
£370,  when  manufactures  were  comparatively  in 
their  dawn,  and  when  there  was  ample  emplojr* 
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me&t  for  old  women,  now  so  frequently  paupers, 
in  Bpinnini^  both  woollen  and  flaxen  yarn 
in  their  own  houses.  To  view  the  change 
aright,  which  Hawick  has  undergone  since 
the  assessment  for  the  poor,  which  was  lately 
j£ie09,  amounted  only  to  £224,  we  may  notice  the 
fact,  that  letters  about  that  time  were  brought 
to  Hawick  from  Jedburgh  by  a  common  hawker 
dnce  a  month,  and  exposed  on  a  stall  in  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  whereas,  the  revenue  of  the  Hawick 
poRUoffice,  in  1838,  was  about  £1000 ;  and  four 
mail-coaches,  besides  other  coaches,  were  plying 
through  it  every  day.  It  is  idle  to  look  only  at 
one  class  of  facts.  The  increased  prosperity  is 
fully  as  astonishing  as  the  increased  pauperism 
of  the  town,  for  which  there  are,  besides,  many 
causes  to  which  we  shall  not  now  advert;  such  as, 
restrictions  on  trade,  the  bread- tax,  and  the  bur- 
den of  our  immense  and  unequal  taxation.  We 
lihould  be  sorry  to  regard  pauperism  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  prosperity.  The  remarks 
of  the  ministers  of  Kilmarnock,  cited  above, 
are  applicable  to  Hawick,  and  to  every  town  in 
the  same  condition.  The  increased  manufactures 
of  Hawick  must  have  greatly  tended  to  increase 
the  rents  of  the  heritors  of  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  both  by  the  demand  for  rural  pro- 
duce and  for  the  wool  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures. Nor  have  we  a  doubt  that  Hawick, 
ifrom  its  position,  and  the  facilities  for  employ- 
ment to  children,  which  the  factories  afford,  is 
made  to  bear  part  of  the  burden  which,  under  other 
regulations,  should  fall  upon  the  neighbouring  par- 
ishes from  which  destitute  families,  or  such  as  are 
liable  to  sink  into  pauperism,  remove.  Nor  are  the 
people  themselves  free  from  blame,  if  we  receive 
their  character  as  it  is  given  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish.  They  frequently  marry  iniprovi- 
dently ;  and  a  number  of  the  operatives  *<  work 
only  as  many  days  of  the  week  as  is  necessary 
for  gaining  a  bare  livelihood ;"  which  seems  very 
singular,  as  they  are  not  charged  with  intem- 
perance. We  can  comprehend  the  desire  and 
the  necessity  for  fewer  hours  of  labour  in  every 
week,  but  not  for  whole  days  of  idleness.  We 
are  not  told  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  the  manu- 
facturers; but  few  of  them  can  have  deposits  in 
the  savings'  banks :  and  the  heads  of  families 
''  frequently"  desert  their  wives  and  children, 
leaving  them  totally  unprovided  for,  a  burden 
on  the  parish.  Where  this  unnatural  act  occurs 
frequently,  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  moral  state 
of  the  working  people. 

The  town  and  parish  of  Galashiels,  which 
might  be  expected  to  assimilate  in  condition 
to  Hawick,  is  represented  in  a  much  more 
favourable  aspect,  as  respects  the  habits  o« 
the  operatives  and  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
The  paupers  are  supported  by  an  assessment, 
in  addition  to  the  church  collection  and  oc 
casional  donations. 

An  objection  which  the  minister  of  Galashiels 
expresses,  and  one  which  all  Scotch  ministers  na- 
turally feel,  to  assessments,  is,  that  they  tend  to 
liminiah  (he  Offering,  as  the  church  collection  is 


technically  called.  The  amount  of  the  Offering  is 
a  kind  of  test  of  the  popularity  of  the  preacher; 
who,  besides,  enjoys  the  patronage,  or  the  doling 
of  it  out.  In  different  parishes,  the  ministers 
have  even  attempted  to  do  away  with  assess. 
ments,  or,  as  the  minister  of  Penicuick  says, 
*'  to  act  on  Dr  Chalmers'  views."  In  the  parti- 
cular instance  of  Penicuick,  the  kirk-seasion,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  the  minister,  was  thwarted. 
The  assessment  of  Penicuick  is  now  laid  on  the 
real,  not  the  valued  rent,  and  the  poor  are  re. 
ported  to  be  well  managed,  and  receive  from  5a. 
to  8s.  »-month  for  their  support^^— The  menaee 
of  legal  assessment  is  occasionally  held  oat  to 
excite  tardy  heritors  to  co-operate  with  the  kirk, 
sessions. 

In  Mauchline,  a  sort  of  legal  assessment  had  been 
resorted  to  in  1770;  but  the  £98 :  10 :  10,  which 
the  heritors  gently  laid  on  themselves  and  their 
tenants  in  aid  of  the  church  collections  of  £50,  is 
considered  by  the  minister,  in  his  report  in  179S, 
as  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
Even  with  the  assessment,  he  alleges  ''that  it 
must  be  obvious  to  everybody  that,  according  to 
the  present  mode,  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
poor  is  most  unequally  divided :  it  falls  almost 
entirely  on  tenants,  tradesmen,  servants,  and 
charitable  persons  attending  church;  while  other 
people,  however  rich,  particularly  non-residing 
heritors,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  parish.  Hence  there  is, 
in  general,  ample  ground  for  the  common  observ- 
ation, that  '  It  fo  the  poor  in  Scotland  who  main- 
tain the  poor' "  And  this  is  quite  as  true  as  when 
this  was  said  fifty  years  since.  This  is,  indeed, 
according  to  some  of  its  sentimental  admirers, 
the  very  beauty  of  the  system.  The  ministers 
of  that  period  were  often  desirous  of  an  equalized 
burden.  Thus  we  find  the  minister  of  Burntisland 
describing  £1 : 5  to  £2 :  10s.  a-year  as  very  inade. 
quate  to  the  support  of  the  poor  fifty  years  sgo, 
and  suggesting  an  equal  compulsory  assessment, 
which  could  compel  people  to  pay  "  according  to 
their  ability,  whether  inclined  to  be  charitable 
or  not." 

We  may  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  compar- 
ative state  of  the  labourers  and  paupers  of  one 
or  two  parishes,  in  1793  and  at  the  present  time. 

In  Holywood,  Dumfriesshire,  the  allowance  to 
orphans  and  the  infirm  was,  in  1793,  £4  a.year,fbr 
which  they  were  boarded  out,  when  barley  was  2s. 
2d.  and  oats  Is.  lOd.,  the  Winchester  bushel ;  meat 
of  all  kinds,  namely,  beef,  lamb^  veal,  pork,  of 
the  best  qualities,  3^d.  a-pound,  and  butter  9d. 
the  pound,  of  twenty-four  ounces^  and  other  ar- 
tides  in  proportion.  The  wages  of  a  labourer, 
in  Holywood  pariah,  were  then  Is.  a-day,  from 
the  1st  of  March  till  the  1st  of  November,  and 
lOd.  in  the  winter  months.  Bf owing  was  paid  at 
Is.  8d.  a-day;  women  at  peats  8d.  Artisans 
had  from  Is.  8d.  to  28,  a-day.  This  rate  of  wages 
in  1793  is,  in  relation  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
much  higher  than  wages  at  present ;  and  so  wis 
the  parish  allowance.  The  highest  rate  nov 
given  to  two  of  the  poor  only  i«  £4 :  4e.,  lowest, 
from  88.  to  148.  a  quarter. 
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Sinee  1790|  the  rental  of  this  parish  has  risen 
from  £3,000  to  £7,436.  Bat  it  may  be  said 
that  the  low  poor-rate  must  be  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  paupers :  we  shall  see. 
The  paupers  in  a  population  of  736,  who  were 
in  better  circumstances  than  the  worlcing 
class  can  be  now,  when  the  price  of  provisions 
has  advanced  so  much,  and  the  price  of  labour 
remained  nearly  stationary,  were  fifteen.  Now, 
in  a  population  of  1066,  there  are  only  sixteen 
paupers,  six  of  them  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  three  above  seventy,  who  are  supported  by  vo- 
luntary charity.  But,  in additiontotheabove stated 
allowance,  they  get  some  coals  in  winter ;  making 
in  all,  by  the  General  Assembly's  report,  £S :  is., 
for  the  highest  rate,  and,  for  the  lowest  £1 :  4s. 
With  these  facts,  we  need  not  farther  point  out  in 
how  much  worse  a  condition  both  able-bodied  la- 
bourers and  paupers  are  in  Holywood  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago ;  yet  they  were  not  well  off 
then,  and  they  had  fairly  entered  upon  potato  diet. 
The  whole  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  des. 
titnte,  infirm,  impotent,  or  orphaned  in  Holy, 
wood,  with  its  rental  of  £7,436,  and  Its  produce 
doubled,  is  £74  a-year ;  part  of  which  is  derived 
from  former  squeezings,  ordinarily  denominated 
surplus  collections.  The  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  diet  of  the  labourers,  are  not  noticed  in  the 
New  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish ;  so  that 
we  can  only  judge]  by  the  reports  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes.  The  low  price  of  Irish  labour, 
or  the  want  of  a  poor  law  for  Ireland, 
until  it  came  almost  too  late  to  secure  the 
desired  advantages,  has  tended  to  depress  wages 
over  all  Scotland,  but  especiaUy  in  Dumfriesshire. 

In  former  periods,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  ''noblespirit  of  independence,"  which  Scottish 
heritors  cherish  so  fondly,  had  fairly  driven  the 
poor,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  live  upon  nettles  and 
potatoes,  the  alarmed  parochial  authorities  rushed 
to  the  rescue.  In  the  former  Statistical  Account, 
we  read  of  a  poor  householder  in  the  parish  of 
Linton  who  was  discovered  living  on  "  the  root 
of  famine ;"  against  which  hungry  diet  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  long  entertained  a  strong  and  just 
prejudice,  partly  because  they  had  not  discovered 
the  immense  quantity  of  potatoes*  which  must 
be  consumed  where  they  are  the  sole  diet,  or 
nearly  so,  and  oompared  the  unsatisfying  quality 
of  potatoes  with  the  same  bulk  of  oatmeal  porridge. 
The  poor  householder's  awful  case  was  reported 
to  the  minister,  who  seems  to  have  been  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  in  the  parish,  and  who  permitted 
no  paupers  in  his  dominions.  A  supply  of  oat- 
meal, and  a  little  port  wine,  were  sent  to  the 
starving  man,  whose  misfortune  was,  as  we  appre- 
hend, not  eating  potatoes,  but  having  too  few  po- 
tatoes to  eat.  He  very  graphically  described  his 
own  condition : — '^  He  had  an  ofoercaHing  at  his 
heart ;  and  his  lichts  were  aye  ready  to  lose  the 

*  The  quantity  of  potatoes  which  an  Iriih  peasant  is 
acenstomed  to  conaume,  renders  him  a  **  mighty  ater*' 
when  better  diet  comee  in  his  way.  The  farmers  of  the 
■oath  of  Scotland  remark  that  the  Irish  reapers  are  "  ill 
to  fill  ;*'  and  the  Scotch  reapers  dislike  eating  along  with 
them  where  there  Is  a  common  allowance. 


flaff:"  still  common  symptoms,  we  are  afraid, 
among  the  poor  of  Scotland.  In  the  New  Statis- 
tical Account,  we  find  a  gentleman  attributing 
the  decrease  of  ague  in  some  locfdities,  not  to 
drainage,  which  is  generally  the  cause  assigned, 
but  to  the  increased  plenty  in  the  daily  diet  of 
the  poor  from  the  use  of  potatoes.  He  does  not  ad- 
vert to  any  cause  for  the  increase  of  the  famine^ 
fever,  typhus,  among  the  poor.  In  the  former  Sta- 
tical Account  of  the  parish  of  Dornoch,  wefind  the 
clergyman,  whose  opinions  in  favour  of  assess- 
ments we  formerly  quoted,  after  enumer- 
ating the  diseases  to  which  the  poor  were  per- 
petually liable,  saying,  ''  All  this  seems  to  arise 
from  cold,  poor  diet,  comfortless  lodgings,  and 
scanty  fuel!'  The  poor  of  Dornoch  are  still  in 
the  same  condition. 

Fifty  years  since,  we  find  the  minister  of  Kil- 
team,  in  Ross-shire — a  favourably  situated,  and 
even  then  every  productive,  parish — complaining 
that  the  whole  fund  for  the  support  of  about  100 
poor,  in  a  parish  in  which  there  were,  at  the 
time,  ninety-six  widows,  and  of  which  the  popu- 
lation were  1616,  was  but  £15,  from  which  some- 
thing was  deducted  for  official  fees.  **  How 
small  a  relief  can  this  afford,"  he  observes, 
"  when  there  are  usually  above  100  persons  on 
the  poors'  list,  with  every  claim  to  diarity  that 
indigence  can  give  them  ?"  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  produce  and  rental  of  this 
parish  must  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Contin  and 
Knockbain  noticed  below.  Lying  along  the  side 
of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  it  possesses  even  greater 
local  advantages  than  either  of  them.  What 
now  is  the  condition  of  its  poor,  of  its  present 
eighty-three  paupers,  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem still  flourishing?  It  is  somewhat  better 
than  when  the  above  complaint  was  made ;  for 
£20 :  4s.  goes  yearly  to  their  support,  or  less 
than  4s.  a-year  each  to  those  now  on  the  roll. 

In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Oatblaw,  in  Forfarshire,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  430,  there  were  but  two  paupers,  and 
these  old  women,  widows.  In  that  parish,  in 
the  quaint  phrase  of  the  parson,  there  were  then 
**  neither  brewers,  beggars,  bankrupts,  nor  bas- 
tards;" and  **  every  family  brewed  their  own  ale." 
The  present  population  is  533 ;  a  spinning  mill 
has  been  erected,  and  a  number  of  small  farms 
have  been  thrown  into  large  ones ;  the  wages  of 
day  labourers  is  about  Is.  7d.,  and  that  of  farm- 
servants,  by  the  year,  from  £10  to  £12,  with  an 
allowance  of  milk  and  meal.  The  value  of  the 
raw  produce  of  the  parish,  is  £10,717 :  19 :  6.  In 
this  parish  £19  :  2s.  is  raised  for  the  five  paupers 
now  on  the  roll,  by  church  collections.  There 
is,  besides,  interest  on  sums  left  to  the  poor, 
£9 :  10s. ;  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
foundling  and  a  lunatic,  making  the  present  ex- 
pense £41,  the  heritors  have  handsomely  agreed 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  ^'  so  long  as  these  ex. 
penses  remain  on  the  parish."  There  seem  to 
be  eight  or  nine  heritors  of  Oathlaw,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  resident.  It  is  probable  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  produce  of  this  parbh,  has 
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been  trebled,  and  it  has  eertainly  been  doubled 
since  the  last  Statistical  Account  was  written  ; 
but  the  provision  for  the  poor  has,  in  no  instance, 
in  Scotland,  kept  anything  lilce  pace  with  the 
increase  of  produce  and  the  rise  of  rent.  Many 
speculative  economists  would  pronounce  the  ex- 
pectstion  that  it  should  do  so,  erroneous  and 
dangerous. 

Of  seventeen  parishes  in  the  Synod  of  Aber- 
deen which  turn  up  to  us  in  the  Report  to  the 
Assembly,  in  about  the  same  page,  and  which 
may  be  assumed  as  the  average  between  the 
comparatively  liberal  allowances  of  the  south  and 
the  wretched  pittance  with  which  human  misery 
is  mocked  and  tantalized  in  the  north,  not  one 
is  assessed.  In  some  of  them,  the  highest 
allowance  to  paupers  on  the  permanent  roll  is 
under  9^d.  a-week,  while  the  lowest  vary  from 
l^d.  to  5d.  a-week.  In  other  words,  the  paupers 
are  allowed  at  the  highest  rate  £8  a-year ;  while 
the  lowest  class  graduate  from  £1  down  to  As.  6d. 
a-year. 

In  the  Synods  of  Moray  and  Ross,  the  average 
is  much  lower ;  and  this  before  we  approach  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  Glen- 
elg,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  northern 
examples,  chosen  almost  at  random. 

In  KinKHiLL,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  parish  in 
the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  possessing  many  local 
advantages,  and  wbich  has  been  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  hereditary  succession  of  able 
and  vigilant  ministers,  the  highest  allowance  paid 
to  permanent  paupers — andwebeg  our  readers  to 
keep  in  mind  how  chary  and  reluctant  kirk-ses- 
sions are  to  receive  permanent  paupers-^is  14a. 
a-year ;  the  lowest  rate  6s.  Auldearn  in  Nairn- 
shire, the  highest  rate,  15s. ;  lowest,  Ss.  Cato- 
dor,  Nairnshire,  highest  allowance,  £1 ;  lowest, 
58.  These  are  allunassessed,  productive  parishes, 
favourably  situated,  and  immensely  increased  in 
rental,  slowly  as  the  provision  for  the  desti. 
tute  has  crept  on,  or  stationary  as  it  may  be. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Frith  from  the  above 
places  is  Knockbain  parish  in  Ross-shire,  which 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  parish  in  a  state  of 
rapid  improvement ;  and  where,  as  in  almost  all 
parishes  north  of  the  Forth,  nothing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  the 
shape  of  those  compulsory  assessments  which  ''dry 
up  the  sources  of  charity  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chris- 
tian people."  Since  the  first  Statistical  Account 
was  written,  the  real  rental  of  the  parish  of 
Knockbain,  in  Ross-shire,  hss  risen  from  £2,500 
to  £6,000.  The  proprietors  are  five,  and  three 
are  resident.  There  are  sixty-three  paupers, 
including  all  classes,  among  whom  are  distributed 
£24 : 2 :  S  a-year,  obtained  by  church  collections 
and  sessional  dues.  Could  not  that  £6,000  a- 
year  of  real  rental  reasonably  and  safely  afford  a 
little  more  to  assuage  the  misery  of  the  aged  la- 
bourers of  this  parish,  those  whose  toil  and  sweat 
have  reclaimed  its  wastes  and  moors,  and  helped 
BO  largely  to  raise  it  to  its  present  prosperous 
condition  ?  The  proprietors  here  are  Sir  Colin 
Mackenzie,  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  Mr  Mackenzie 
of  Allangrange,  &c.  £(c. 


CoNTiK,  a  neighbouring  Ross-diine  parish,  slse 
advantageously  situated,  affords  a  pendant  to 
Knockbain.  When  the  last  Statistical  Aocoont 
was  drawn  out,  the  rental  of  Contin  parish  was 
£1400 ;  it  is  now  £6,000.  Of  eleven  heritors, 
only  one,  and  we  believe  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
prietor, resides — Sir  George  Mackenzie.  In 
1831,  the  population  was  2,023  ;  the  persons  to 
whom  parochial  aid  is  given, the  paupers,  amount 
to  forty-three.  They  '*  are  maintained  entirely  by 
church  coUections;  which  average  £7 :  9s.  a-year ; 
and,  with  some  trifle  more  of  interest,  and  the 
residue  of  a  former  legacy,  afford  the  paupers, 
on  the  average,  8s.  a-year.* 

The  pastor  of  this  parish  does  not  repeat  the 
stereotyped  reply,  that ''  the  people  enjoy  a  fsir 
share  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  society." 
He  says,  on  the  contrary,  '*  Poverty  baa  tended 
greatly  to  crush  the  social  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  enjoy  in  a  very  limited  degree  the 
pleasures  and  advantsges  of  society ;  yet  they 
are,  in  general,  not  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion. •  .  .  The  poor  do  not  apply  for  pare, 
chial  relief  until  compelled  by  necessity,  in  any 
other  caoe  it  is  considered  degradation."  This 
is  as  it  should  be ;  yet  what  is  the  aid  when  ob- 
tained?— ^less  than  2d.  a-week.  Surely  such 
parishes  and  proprietors  have  been  tried  long 
enough  on  the  Voluntary  system.  As  in  other 
parishes,  there  are  in  Contin,  among  the  poor,  a 
great  msjority  of  aged  single  women. 

Of  the  parish  of  Nioo,  in  Ross  and  Crommrty, 
the  raw  produce  is  worth  £16,380  a-year,  and  is 
probably  quadrupled  since  the  Isst  Statistical 
Account  was  written.  The  population  is  1404, 
of  whom  sixty-two  permanent  and  occasionsl 
paupers  receive  £30 ;  which,  says  the  minister, 
'^  The  heritors  have  of  late  years  been  induced 
to  give  to  the  poor,  who  have  no  indisposition  to 
take," — ay,  probably  a  great  deal  more.  There 
seems  to  be"  a  feud  between  the  heritors  and 
kirk-session  of  this  parish ;  and  we  may  remark, 
what  holds  nearly  univeriially,  that^  while  the 
kirk-sessions  chose  to  half-starve  the  poor  in  their 
own  way,  without  seeking  anything  from  the 
heritors,  the  latter  rarely  interfere  with  their 
proceedings ;  but  as  soon  as  any  considerable 
assessment  is  resorted  to,  the  heritors  begin  to 
look  sharp;  no  longer  trust  to  the  entire  manage- 
ment  of  the  kirk-session,  but  appoint  hired  per- 
sons for  the  express  purpose  of  managing  the 
funds  raised. — Let  us  return  to  a  midland 
county. 

Of  KiNKTTLBs,  in  Fifeshire,  the  population  is 
547 ;  the  gross  rental,  £4,353 :  4s. ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  paupers,  <'  where  pub* 
lie  begging  is  unknown,"  exactly  £28  :  68.  In 
viewing  this  enormous  sum,  the  minister  gravely 
remarks  :•— '<  In  former  times,  the  Scottish  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  seeking  parochial  re- 
lief;  but  this  spirit  of  independence  has  now 
been  pretty  generally  abated."    What  can  hare 

*  It  was  Mr  Mackeasie  of  Muirton,  an  heritar  of 
Contin,  who  wcondsd  Mr  Dempste r*t  resolution,  at  tk« 
great  Kdinbargh  meeting,  for  cniihing  any  inquiry  into 
the  oondition  of  the  poor,  Muctiooed  by  Goremaeal^ 
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abated  it  ?— not^  certainly^  the  amount  of  relief 
afforded,  nor  yet  the  knowledge  that  the  desti- 
tute, the  infirm  and  sick  poor  are  legally  en- 
titled to  a  maintenance?  May  it  not  be  the  gene- 
ral poverty  which  has  lowered  the  Scottish  pride — 
nay,  the  extremity  of  suffering  ?  The  beauty  of 
the  niggardly  Voluntary  system  is,  that  it  crushes 
the  feelings  and  degrades  the  spirit  of  the  poor, 
without  materially  relieving  their  necessities,  or 
operating  favourably  upon  their  habits. 

LooiE  Pert. — Real  rental,  X5,000.  Wages  of 
labour,  is.  4d.  in  winter — in  summer,  ls.8d. ; 
wages  of  men  at  the  spinning-mill  from  lOs.  to 
12s.  a-week.  Population,  1336.  In  this  parish, 
fifteen  paupers  receive  an  average  allowance  of  Is. 
a-week ;  and  fifteen  more,  occasional  assistance, 
which  comes  to  less  than  6d.  a-week.  The  main- 
tenance of  two  idiot  paupers  costs  £7  :  I6s.  each. 
In  all  £90  is  raised  for  the  poor,  in  church  col- 
lections, seat-rents,  mortcloth  dues,  &c.  &c. ;  of 
all  which  dues  and  fines,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  considerable  part  comee  from  the 
poor  themselves. 

Parishes  in  circumstances  like  the  above  are 
so  genera],  that  the  examples  need  ^  not  be  mul- 
tiplied.   We  therefore  close  them. 

Lest  it  should  be  said  that  our  northern  selec- 
tions are  invidious  and  partial,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  give  as  succinct  an  account  as 
possible  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
and  the  destitute  in  a  few  more  of  those  pa- 
rishes of  Scotland,  which  may  be  considered, 
from  the  improved  agriculture,  increased  pro- 
duction, and  rise  of  rent,  as  in  highly  favour- 
able circumstances. 

In  Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  Dumfriesshire,  where 
there  is  a  compulsory  assessment,  the  rental  is 
jC7,369,  on  which  is  levied  £110,  or  3^d.  in  the 
pound,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty  paupers, 
out  of  a    population    of    1666   persons  ;    but 
£30  additional  are  raised  by  the  collection  at 
the    church    door.      Once  for  all,   we   would 
remark,  that,  in  general,  wherever  legal  assess- 
ments are  introduced,  the  allowance  to  paupers 
seems  rather  more  adequate  to  prove  a  help 
to    the    subsistence  of  a    civilized    being,   in 
civilized  society,  than  in  the  Voluntary  parishes. 
We  would  also  request  attention  to  the  large 
proportion  of  aged  female  paupers  in  all  the 
rural  parishes  of  the  midland  and  southern  coun- 
ties, owing,  in  part,  to  the  failure  of  hand-spin- 
ning and  knitting,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  spinning-mills  and  stocking-frames, 
the  discouragement  of  marriage  caused  among 
the  considerate  labourers,  by  the  general  po- 
verty and  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages, 
and  from  destitute  old  men  being  more  fre- 
quently harboured  in  the  towns,  whither  they 
have  gone  in  quest  of  employment,  which  feeble 
old  women  have  no  chance  of  finding,  and  so 
linger  on  in  starvation. 

In  Dornock,  in  Dumfriesshire,  there  is  a  legal 
assessment,  which  must  be  considered  moderate. 
The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  of  the 
parish  is  £11,450.  The  population  is  759;  of 
whom  twenty-two  are  paupers,  receiving,  on  the 


average.  Is.  Id.  a-week,  for  which  £6B  is  levied  by 
the  assessment;  £11  being  obtained  by  the  church 
collection.  This  does  not  seem  excessive  in  a 
parish  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  perni-* 
cious  example  of  England.  Upon  the  real  rental 
of  £3,300,  it  is  nett  4Jd.  a-pound,or  less  than  one- 
third  of  what  is  levied  on  the  rate-payers  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  much  more  than  a 
third  of  the  poor-rate  in  all  the  towns  where 
compulsory  assessments  are  raised. 

In  one  unassessed  parish  of  Dumfriesshire,  or« 
phans  and  old  infirm  persons  without  relations 
are  boarded  out  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of 
£4  a-year.  Besides  the  parochial  relief,  paupers 
here  receive  *'  frequent  supplies  of  food  from 
charitable  well-disposed  persons."  That  is,  for 
want  of  a  compulsory  assessment  the  burthen  is 
shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  should 
bear  it,  and  who  are  beat  able  to  bear  it,  and 
laid  upon  their  more  generous  neighbours. 

The  rent  of  Torthorwald  parish,  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  last  Statistical  Account,  £1850;  it 
is  now  £4,765 :  but  the  farmers  do  not  appear  to 
have  thriven  along  with  the  farms.  ''Then," 
eays  their  minister,  "  most  of  them  were  saving 
money ;  but  at  present  very  few  of  them  can  do 
more  than  maintain  their  families  and  pay  their 
rents."  The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  of  Lag,  are  the  only  heritors, 
and  neither  of  them  reside  in  the  parish.  In 
1791,  the  population  was  660.  It  is  now  1320, 
or  just  doubled.  At  the  earlier  period,  there 
were  five  paupers;  now  there  are  twenty-one, 
of  whom  seventeen  are  old  women.  At  the  early 
period,  the  five  paupers  got  only  £1  :  2s.  each ; 
but,  at  that  time,  as  the  minister,  who  seems  to 
have  much  consideration  for  the  poor,  remarks, 
"  Lint  was  grown  in  the  district,  and  spinning 
gave  profitable  employment  to  many  persons,  and 
particularly  to  old  women,  and  enabled  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  maintain  themselves."  For 
the  spinning  of  former  times,  the  elderly  female 
peasantry  (those  who,  while  young  and  vigorous, 
could,  when  employed,  earn  lOd.  or  8d.  a-day  at 
hay,  turnips,  or  harvest  work)  have  now  no  sub- 
stitute; and  how  is  it  possible,  that  these  women, 
from  their  early  industry,  and  with  almost  invari- 
ably aged  parents,  or  orphan  niecesand  nephews  to 
assist,  can  make  any  provision  for  old  age  ?  The 
twenty-one  paupers  of  the  present  day,  of  whom 
seventeen  are  females,  receive,  on  the  average, 
£1  :  17  :  1|  each ;  to  which  the  two  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  do  not  appear  to  contribute 
one  farthing  from  their  increased  rental,  or 
ever  to  have  contributed.  The  £39  distribut- 
ed among  the  four  male  and  seventeen  aged 
female  paupers  in  the  parish,  where  rent  has 
risen  so  much,  comes  from  the  church  collec- 
tion, and  the  interest  of  bequests  made  to  the 
poor.  Wages  here,  and  over  all  Dumfriesshire, 
are  rather  low ;  provisions  are  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  The  poor  people  of 
Torthorwald  have  the  advantage  of  being  near 
the  Lochar  Moss,  where,  by  their  own  exertions, 
they  may  obtain  fuel  cheaply ;  but  to  counter, 
balance  this  comes  house-rent ;  and  the  obier« 
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vations  of  ttie  minister  of  Tortliorwald  applies 
to  many  places  in  Scotland.  "  The  yearly  rent 
of  labourers'  cottages^  is  from  £1  to  £6  a-year. 
Those  at  the  lowest  rent  are  miserable  hovels ; 
and  the  rent  of  the  best,  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  labourers,  or  even  common  tradesmen." 
M'^hen  the  last  Statistical  Account  was  written, 
the  rent  of  such  cottages  was,  on  the  average, 
13s.  The  modern  rent  alone  of  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable dwelling,  would  cost  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  yearly  income  of  the  modern  tenant* 

KiRKMAHOB,  a  highly  improved  and  productive 
parish,  immediately  adjoining  Dumfries,  may  be 
presumed  favourably  situated  as  respects  the 
labouring  class.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1831^  was  1601.  The  number  of  paupers  on 
the  roll  is  twenty-eight ;  but,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  population  was  much  less,  the  number 
was  twenty-two ;  so  that  pauperism  has  either 
been  kept  down  by  a  process  of  compression, 
well  known  to  kirk-sessions,  or  from  less  strin. 
gent  causes.  There  is  no  assessment ;  but  from 
the  church  collections,  and  that  blessed  relief 
of  the  oppressed  Scottish  heritors,  whose  faces 
are  grinded  by  the  poor — the  interest  of  mor. 
tified  money,  taken  altogether,  the  paupers  re- 
ceive, on  the  average,  nearly  a  shilling  a-week. 
The  rental  of  this  parish  is  from  £9,000  to 
jpl  0,000,  of  which  not  a  farthing  has  ever  gone  to 
the  support  of  the  main  producers,  when  fallen 
into  infirmity,  destitution,  and  old  age.  Yet 
the  poor  of  this  locality  are  waxing  rather  au- 
dacious, according  to  the  report  of  their  pastor ; 
and  "  Some  poor  persons  have  been  heard  to  say. 
The  rich  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  poor."  He, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  insinuates  a  threat 
of  impending  assessment,  if  the  absentee  pro- 
prietors do  not  voluntarily  contribute  their 
mite.  As  a  honne  bouche,  we  have  reserved  the 
parish  {of  St  Mungo,  which  Its  worthy  pastor 
seems  to  consider  quite  a  model  parish  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  poor. 

Parish  of  St  Mvnoo,  Dumfrissshire.— The 
real  rental  of  this  parish^  in  1746,  was  £373;  in 
1794,  it  had  risen  to  £1800.  It  is  now  £4,000. 
When  the  last  Statistical  Report  was  drawn  up, 
there  was  a  population  of  640,  of  whom  eight  were 
paupers.  There  are  now  791  of  a  population, 
of  which  twelve  persons  are  paupers.  But  the 
kirk-sessions  of  Scotland  have  an  infallible  re- 
cipe for  depressing  the  number  of  paupers.  They, 
according  to  the  Scottish  proverb,  '^cut  their 
coat  according  to  their  cloth  ;"  and  their  cloth 
is  scant.  In  St  Mungo  the  sole  support  of  the 
occasional  paupers— for  it  is  boasted  that  no 
permanent  paupers  are  admitted  on  the  roll — 
arises  from  the  church  collections.  Not  a  six- 
pence is  levied  from  the  ten  times  increased, 
the  £4j000  real  rental.  But  we  shall  use  the 
words  of  the  worthy  incumbent,  who  should  best 
understand  the  subject,  having  first  mentioned 
that  St  Mungo  is  one  of  those  parishes  still  but 
recovering  from  that  state  of  painful  transition 
occasioned  by  the  ejectment  of  the  small  tenants, 
and  the  consolidation  of  farms.  The  minister 
notices,  '*  that  one  tenant,  at  present,  rents  a 


farm,  which,  not  many  years  since,  gave  employ- 
ment to  six  tenants  and  their  families."  But, 
notwithstanding  the  condition  of  matters  which 
this  fact  indicates,  he  states  that  "  no  individual 
has  ever  had  adjudged  to  him  a  regular  aliment ; 
and,  when  such  is  given,  the  pauper  is  allowed 
Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  week;"  which  fund  arises, 
as  we  have  Stated,  wholly  from  church  coUec 
tions,  amounting  to  £22  a-year.  The  small  sums 
allowed  are  laid  out  at  the  discretion  of  the 
kirk- session,  in  house  rent,  in  giving  work  to 
poor  women,  or  in  educating  the  children  of  the 
so-called  paupers;  and  ^'direct  payment  in 
money  from  the  sessional  funds"  is  never  re- 
sorted to,  if  possible.  In  this  parish  destitute 
poor  women  are  occasionally  employed  "in 
gathering  stones,  and  filling  carts  on  the  parish 
roads,  at  a  fixed  rate,  and,  in  all  probability,  at 
a  very  low  rate;  and  labourers  employed  on 
these  roads  are  paid  2d.  a-day  below  the'  usual 
price  of  labour, ''  to  make  the  fund  last  as  long 
as  possible,"  and  to  get,  it  might  be  added,  as 
much  parish  work  as  possible  done  below  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages,  thus  injuring  all  the  other 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  opportuni- 
ties which  the  labouring  poor  of  St  Mungo  have 
to  lay  by  in  youth  a  provision  for  old  age  may 
be  gathered  from  the  rate  of  wages,  which,  for 
male  labourers,  is  Is.  2d.  a-day  in  summer,  and 
Is.  in  winter ;  for  women,  8d.  a-day  in  summer, 
and  7d.  in  winter ;  of  course,  without  food.  Fuel 
is  dear  in  this  parish ;  and  St  Mungo  seems  to  be 
placed  under  a  singular  by-law,  the  heritors  being 
the  legislature,  and  the  Executive  the  minister ; 
which  law  we  consider  not  a  little  questionable. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  Scotland.  Though 
the  said  heritors  are  not  legally  burthened  one  far- 
thing for  the  support  of  the  poor,  they  have,  in  his 
own  words,  "  empowered  the  minister  to  object 
to  any  individual  or  family  acquiring  a  resi- 
dence in  the  parish,  whom  he  might  judge  likely 
to  become  a  burthen  upon  it ;"  a  strange  enact- 
ment in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  but  one 
upon  which  the  minister  has  acted  so  effec- 
tually, that  he  is  now  enabled  to  boast  that  the 
system  operates  so  well  that,  during  his  incum- 
bency,  "  The  poor  have  been  not  only  eomfort- 
ably  (P)  supported,  without  any  aid  from  heritors, 
but  he  has  laid  up  a  sum  which,  under  judicioos 
management,  will  render  any  assessment  for  the 
poor  unnecessary."  The  minister  of  8t  Mungo 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  heritors  of 
Scotland.  When  destitute  persons  from  that 
parish  are  found  burthening  the  charitable,  or 
sweUing  the  ranks  of  pauperism  in  other  parishes 
and  towns,  the  law  of  the  parish  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Let  any  one  seriously  consider 
the  condition  of  this  one  parish,  held  up  by  its 
clergyman  as  a  pattern,  and  say  if  a  compulsory 
assessment  is  not  required  for  its  poor  ?  or  if 
there  would  be  any  hardship  or  danger  in  s 
small  per  centage  being  levied  on  the  vastly  in- 
creased real  rental  of  the  parish,  to  mitigate  still 
farther  the  sufferings  of  ''extreme  age  or  hopeless 
disease,"  to  which  we  must  consider  l8.6d.  a-week 
totaUy  inadequate  ?  Again  we  inquire,  doe8£8S  u 
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fear,  rtited  by  voluntary  contribution  at  tbe 
churcb  door,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  rental  of  the  pariah  ?  or,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  do  the  wages  of  labour  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  of  proyisions  and  of  rent  ? 
And  how  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  maintained  ? 
That  rate  of  wages,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
Is.  Sd.  in  summer,  and  Is.  in  winter.  The  mi- 
nister of  8t  Mungo  in  one  place  remarks — **  The 
changes  affecting  the  population  of  this  parish 
are  the  union  of  small  farms,  the  pulling  down 
of  cottages  by  the  lairds,  the  exhausted  state  of 
peat-mosses,  the  high  price  of  coals,  and  the  ge- 
neral use  of  agricultural  machinery."  And  to 
meet  and  alleviate  all  those  enduring  or  tempor- 
ary hardships  come  the  £28  a^year  of  voluntary 
charity,  and  the  labour  on  the  parish  roads, 
at  which  the  poor  find  temporary  employment 
at  2d.  a-day  below  the  low  rate  of  wages 
known  in  St  Mungo.  But  the  work-people 
of  St  Mungo,  also,  are  said  *^to  enjoy  a 
full  ihare  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and,  not  med" 
diing  with  politia,  they  are  quite  contented  with 
their  condition."  We  should  have  great  doubts 
either  as  to  their  fair  share  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  or  their  perfect  contentment ;  dull,  torpid, 
and  ignorant  of  their  true  interests  and  rights  as 
ignorance  and  poverty  may  have  rendered  them. 
The  minister  of  St  Mungo  makes  another  singu- 
lar admission.  The  purity  of  morals,  even  after 
his  long  incumbency,  is  not  remarkable.  There 
are  frequent  instances  of  unlawful  intercourse 
among  the  sexes  in  St  Mungo,  which  we  should 
not  have  noticed,  save  that  their  minister  says, 
■'  They  justify  their  practices  on  principle." 
They  are,  however,  not  very  deeply  imbued  with 
the  vice  of  poaching,  save  salmon  in  the  river 
Annan, — which  article,  in  spite  of  acts  of  Par- 
liament, the  Scotch  cannot  be  taught  to  con- 
sider as  property.  The  peasantry  of  Great  Bri- 
tain must  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  pilfering,  or  poach- 
ing, is  to  be  considered  as  the  greatest  sin; 
though,  from  tbe  established  relations  between 
crime  and  punishment,  they  ought  to  regard  poach- 
ing as  by  far  the  most  heinous  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  The  minister  of  St  Mungo  seems  to  regret 
exceedingly  the  disuse  of  the  penitential  sack- 
cloth, the  black-stool,  and  the  iron  coUar  or  gor- 
get padlocked  round  the  neck  of  the  o£fender  in 
church ;  and  the  fines  for  "  even  allowing  a  shirt 
to  remain  drying  on  a  hedge  during  the  Sabbath." 
''  It  was  the  holy  discipline  of  our  church,"  he 
adds,  "  which  counteracted  the  tendency  of  the 
Book  of  Sports  to  heathenize  that  sacred  day  in 
Scotland."  Altogether,  the  social  and  religious 
state  of  St  Mungo  is  a  study  to  the  statist  and 
the  philanthropist.  Pauperism  is  well  kept  un- 
der, but  destitution  and  immorality  abound,  and 
the  latter  is  "  justified  on  principle." 

Were  '^  perambulating  commissioners"  to  coL 
lect  facts  by  local  examination,  we  apprehend 
that  the  wsges  of  labour  would  be  found,  upon 
the  whole,  considerably  lower  in  Scotland  than 
is  generally  imagined;  and  that  the  entire  means 
of  labourers' fandiies  are  not  comparatively  larger^ 


if  they  be  not  positively  less,  than  they  were  forty 
years  since,  when  the  wife  of  a  married  labourer 
appears,  by  a  calculation  frequent  in  the  former 
Statistical  Account,  to  have  contributed  to  the 
gains  of  the  family  about  Is.  6d.  a- week,  by  spin* 
ning  and  harvest  work.  The  present  minister 
of  Largo  states  of  his  parishioners — ''  It  argues 
well  for  their  prudence  and  management,  that 
with  wages,  as  frequently  happens,  not  exceeding 
08.  or  7s.  a-week,  they  are  able  to  clothe,  edu-« 
cate,  and  feed  their  families,  pay  their  house- 
rent,  and  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  Their 
kindness  to  each  other  in  distress,  it  is  always 
gratifying  to  witness."  The  stipend  of  the 
minister,  exclusive  of  an  excellent  house,  aver, 
ages  about  £300  a-year.  The  ill-paid  emolu- 
ments of  the  parochiid  schoolmaster  are  about  £55, 
and  those  of  the  two  other  schoolmasters  in  the 
parish  about  £40  a-year.  This  great  disparity 
between  the  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  of  the  clerg3rman  is  common  to  every 
Scottish  parish  ;  not  that  we  consider  the  rural 
clergy  of  Scotland  as  by  any  means  extravagantly 
paid,  while  the  schoolmasters  are  certainly  under** 
paid;  though  one  can  imagine  that,  on  what 
would  be  considered  poor  wages  by  a  London 
mechanic,  they  may  still  live.  But  by  what 
process  of  calculation  are  we  to  apportion,  in  our 
wealthy  and  luxurious  society,  the  wages  of  the 
labourers,  the  six  or  seven  shillings,  so  as 
to  meet  the  many  calls  upon  it,  and  leaye  some- 
thing against  the  days  of  sickness,  and  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  } 

In  the  former  Statistical  Account,  the  clergy- 
man often  allotted  the  income  of  the  labourer, 
and  sometimes  even  shewed  a  saving  at  the  end 
of  the  year.*  In  the  New  Statistical  Account, 
so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  no  clergyman  has  at^ 
tempted  this  delicate  office.  In  the  above-men- 
tioned parish  of  Largo,  forty  individuals,  on  the 
average,  and  of  the  class  who  maintain  their 
families  so  respectably  on  their  small  wages, 
while  in  health  and  employment,  eventually  be- 
come paupers,  out  of  a  population  of  2,507 ;  and 
receive,  as  their  average  allowance.  Is.  a-week, 
from  a  fund  raised  by  church-door  collections 
and  mortcloth  dues.  The  number  of  fatuous  and 
insane  paupers  in  this  parish  is  remarkably  large ; 
and  considerable  sums  have  been,  of  late,  col- 
lected voluntarily  for  their  support ;  that  is  to 
say,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  Scotland,  these  sums 
are  considerable :  for,  on  the  rental  of  the  parishj 
the  burthen  is  light  indeed ;  and  "  the  heritors," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  "  most  wisely  re- 
frain from  resorting  to  legal  assessments." 

With  one  or  two  facts,  gleaned  from  the  late 
Report  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  we  shall  close 
this  article.  The  terror  of  assessment  had  led 
to  the  impression  that,  in  assessed  parishes,  the 
number  of  the  permanent  paupers  must  be  larger 
than  in  the  unassessed  parishes,  where  the  rate 

*  Thcte  fnifal  docamenti  are,  in  their  way,  great  cari« 
oeitiei.  They  argae  very  little  benefit  to  the  ezciie  and 
cuttomt,  and  itUl  leea  to  manufacture!,  fiom  the  agricul- 
tural fiuniUea.  The  total  expenditure  of  inch  fitmUies, 
ranged  at  from  £17  to  £23. 
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allowed  is  so  much  Bmaller,  as  not  to  be  worth 
asking^.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The 
paupers  are  fewer  in  the  assessed  parishes. 

The  average  number  of  paupers,  to  the  whole 
population  of  Scotland,  is  rather  under  three 
and  a-half  per  cent. ;  and  is  lowest  in  the  assessed 
parishes.  But  the  rate  of  allowance  to  paupers 
in  the  assessed  parishes  is  nearly  triple  that  of 
the  non-assessed  parishes;  the  former  being 
£S  :  14  :  9,  the  latter  £1:0:4  a-year.  In  the 
legally  assessed  parishes,  the  burden  of  the  rate 
to  each  individual  of  the  population  is  still  only 
Is.  4j^gd.    Let  us  not  be  unduly  alarmed. 

Four  times  the  number  of  children  are  put  to 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  in  the  as- 
sessed than  in  the  non-assessed  parishes ;  and, 
consequently,  much  more  interest  is  taken  in 
these  parishes,  to  form  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  habits  of  virtue  and  industry.  This  attention 
is  another  argument  for  legal  assessment,  de- 
ducible  from  the  General  Assembly's  Report. 
In  assessed  parishes,  education  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, employed  as  a  preventive  against  incipient 
pauperism ;  and,  whatever  be  the  motive,  the 
effect  must  be  good. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  elicited  by 
this  and  other  Reports,  is  the  increased  value  of 
landed  property,  and  the  rise  of  real  rental  as 
compared  with  the  valued  rent  in  Scots  money. 
A  pund  Scoti^  or  twentypence  sterling,  has  now 
risen  to  £1,  £2,  £3,  £4,  £5,  sterling;  and,  in 
some  situations,  to  much  more.  Scotland  can 
no  longer  be  called  a  poor  country,  though  pos- 
sessed of  much  less  accumulated  and  diffused 
wealth  than  England,  where  commerce  is  of  old 
existence.  It  is  richer,  as  is  observed  by  Dr 
Alison,  than  Wales;  where  the  rate  paid  by  eltch 
individual  of  the  population  for  the  support  of 
paupers  is  five  times  more  than  in  Scotland,  and 


yet  is  not  complained  of.     Considered  in  its 
agriculture,  Scotland  is  now  absolutely  rich. 

Of  those  who  have  gone  along  with  us  through 
the  Statistical  Returns  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  a  fair  selection  of  the  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, some  may  conclude  that  no  farther  inquiry 
is  necessary ;  that  the  report  of  the  Scottish 
<:l«>*gy»  the  administrators  of  the  existing  poor 
law,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  change  of  the  system  in  principle  and  in  prac 
tice.  Others,  with  whom  we  agree  in  opinion,  will 
feel  the  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  imme- 
diate, searching,  and  impartial  inquiry ;  which  can 
no  more  be  efficiently  conducted  by  the  ministers 
and  heritors  of  parishes,  than  any  inquiry  what- 
ever by  parties  strongly  interested.  In  the  Report 
to  the  Government,  lately  made  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  the  Sutistical  Account,  all  the 
information  is  elicited  which  heritors  and  clergy 
are  ever  likely  to  give,  if  they  be  not  brought  be- 
fore another  open  tribunal,  and  cross-questioned 
and  sifted.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  own  spon- 
taneous statements  make  out  a  strong  case,  in 
unveiling  a  system  pregnant  with  every  one  of 
those  evils  which  a  well-considered  poor  law  is 
meant  to  prevent  or  alleviate ;  namely,  exten- 
sive and  extreme  destitution  among  tho  innocent 
as  well  as  the  improvident  and  profligate;  mendi- 
cancy, vagrancy,  recklessness  of  idl  moral  re- 
straint,  juvenile  delinquency,  disease,  and  crime. 
The  Statistical  Account  proves  another  fact: 
that  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates  in  Scotland 
has  nothing  like  kept  pace  with  the  national 
increase  of  wealth,  and  consequently  not  with 
the  ability  to  pay  them.  That  the  poor-rates,  or 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  destitute,  never, 
at  any  time,  bore  any  fair  proportion  to  those 
means,  is  for  future  consideration. 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr  Napier*a  former 
work,  <*  Montrose  and  the  Coveuanten,**  do  not  require 
to  be  told  of  his  high-flown  High-Chnrch  and  Divine- 
Right  ideas,  or  that  his  extravagant  prfjudice  against  the 
Presbyterians,  which  might  be  mischieyous  if  not 
pushed  to,  and  beyond,  the  rerge  of  absurdity,  is  hence 
harmless  or  simply  ludicrous.  The  present  publication 
if  essentially  the  former  work,  but  corrected  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  curious  ori- 
ginal matter. 

It  is  an  unavoidable  calamity  that,  when  the  seamy 
aide  of  any  tissue  of  grand  historical  events  is  turned  to  the 
light,  there  must,' in  general,  be  considerable  abatement  or 
qualification  of  our  enthusiastic  admiration  for  even  the 
greatest  and  purest  of  public  characters.  It  is,  however, 
the  duty  of  the  candid  and  impartial  historian  to  shew  us 
the  men  aa  they  were,  and  not  ai  party-spirit  and  the 
eulogies  of  biographers  represent  them.     Mr  Napier  Is, 

*  ^  The  Life  and  Timen  of  Montroec.''  By  Mark  Napier, 
Esq.,  AdYocate.  Pp.  587 ;  with  Portnuta  and  Auto- 
graphs. 


we  are  afraid,  the  yery  antipode  of  a  candid  and  in. 
partial  historian.  His  party-spirit  is  delightfully  Tvbe- 
mentt  one  really  sympathizes  with  his  intense  hatred  of 
the  Corenanters  and  rebels,  were  it  but  for  the  take  of 
an  emotion  ;  and  his  eulogy  is  so  cordial  in  its  extrava- 
gance, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  participate^  for  the 
moment,  in  the  feeling  which  it  breathesi 

Among  the  original  documents,  which  Mr  Napier  has 
obtained,  is  the  Diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  Lmd 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  during  the  troubles  in  the  reiga  «f 
Charles  I.     He  considers  the  publication  of  the  cstiie 
manuscript,  which  is  the  property  of  Sir  John  Hope  of 
Pinkie,  a  desideratum  in  the  national  literature ;  and  if 
the  whole  is  to  be  judged  by  the  rare  spocimeas  given, 
Mr  Napier  is  certidnly  in  the  light.    The  cbaracter  of 
the  Lord  Adrocale  himself  is  a  study,  fnm  tha  inoeo- 
gmous  mixture  of  worldliness  and  fanaticism,  leat  aad 
timidity,  spiritual  pride,  and  the  flesh  rebelling  agalast 
the  spirit.     Mr  Napier,  with  several  original  p^cn  of 
inferior  Talae,  has  obtained  a  MS.  history  of  Mont* 
roBe*B  times,  written  by  Patrick  Gordon  of  CI  any,  whe 
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liYed  at  the  period.  The  Lord  Advocate  had  a  nnmer- 
OQi  family  of  aoni,  who  enjoyed  each  a  good  appointment 
or  fair  estate ;  and  throve  amldit  the  national  dittractioni, 
lilce  10  many  yonng  HannibaU,  not  a  little  indebted  fur 
their  worldly  prosperity,  as  their  worthy  father  ima* 
fined,  to  his  prayers.  The  Lord  Advocate  waa  a  zealous 
and  apparently  a  most  sincere  supporter  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  and,  if  not  the  enlightened  /riend  of 
civil  liberty,  he  was  at  least  the  bitter  enemy  of  Epis- 
copacy ;  yet  cautious  withal,  and  often  in  sore  pinches 
between  the  Kirk  and  the  King.  When  civil  dudgeon 
grew  rampant,  and  the  two  parties  got  into  actual  colli- 
sion, the  Lord  Advocate  began  to  be  favoured  with  visions 
and  revelations,  as  if  he  had  1>een  a  gifted  divine,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  lawyer  and  statesman.  The  civil  war 
had  broken  out ;  about  500  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  <*  lords"  included,  had  taken  pike  and  halbert, 
and  attended  the  Wappenschaw,  The  King  was  coming 
northward ;  he  was  heard  of  as  at  York,  at  Newcastle, 
at  Berwick.  A  meeting  of  the  Council  and  of  "  the  Ses- 
sion*' waa  summoned  in  haste ;  and,  that  night,  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  his  first  revelation,  which  he  thus  re- 
lates : — 

<<  Words  ipoken  and  heard  on  3d  April  1639,  in  the 
mominff.  Item,  as  I  awakened  on  Wednesday  in  the 
morning  I  fell  in  an  earnest  in-calling  of  the  Lord,  that 
his  Majeaty*  would  pity  bis  people,  and  vindicate  them 
from  the  power  and  rage  of  their  adverearies,  and  would 
establish  the  glory  of  his  blessed  truth  in  the  land.  And 
while  I  was  praying,  these  words  M'ere  spoken,  but 
whether  by  me  or  some  other  I  dare  not  say,  but  the 
words  were^ — *  I  will  preserve  and  save  my  people.* 
Whereupon  I  awakened  out  of  my  drowsiness:  for  I 
was  not  sleeping,  but  as  it  were  oppressed  with  grief  and 
tears,  till  these  words  were  spoken,  and  certainly  heard 
by  roe.  Blessed  be  God  who  has  a  care  of  his  own. 
And  I  asked  my  wife  if  she  heard  any  speaking?  Who 
said,  not ;  and  I  told  her  what  I  heard.** 

The  Advocate  was  a  Juste  milieu  politician,  though  a 
stanch  Presbyterian.  He  admired  the  **  happy  middis^ 
a  phrase  of  peculiar  beauty  and  force ;  and  trimmed  at 
the  public  conferences  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  though 
he  never  compromised  the  Kirk. 

The  visions  of  the  Advocate  thickened  as  the  political 
horizon  darkened.  After  news  of  the  skirmish  called 
MThe  Trot  of  Turiff,**  we  find  him  entering  in  his 
diary — 

«  18th  May,  Saturday,  1639-  This  day  in  the  mom- 
ing,  I,  lying  in  my  bed  betwixt  five  and  six,  and,  upon 
the  grief  of  the  report  of  the  disaster  in  the  north,  pour- 
ing forth  my  heart  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  saying 
'  Lord  pity  thy  pure  kirk,  for  there  is  no  help  in  man,' 
I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me,  as  I  did  hear  it  of  before 
on  third  April  last,  '  /  will  pity  it,* — for  which  I  blessed 
the  Lord,  and  believe  that  it  shall  be  as  my  Lord  has 
now  twice  spoken  to  me.** 

Sir  Thomas  did  not,  however,  lack  spirit.  He  and 
his  family  prepared  for  the  worAt.  When  the  King  was 
marching  northward  from  England,  and  the  loyal  barons 
of  Scotland  were  taking  arms  for  the  royal  cause;  while 
Leslie,  and  our  author's  hero,  Montrose^  led  the  troops  of 
the  Covenant ;  we  find  the  Advocate  arming  his  family  and 
secnriDg  his  valuables  :— 

«( 12th  April  1639,  Friday.  Lent  to  my  son,  Mr  James, 
my  sword  and  twa  pistols. 

•<  22d  April  1639.  PetronelL  Given  to  my  son  Sir 
Thomaa  [Kerse]  my  petronell  or  carabin,  indentit  of 
fowat  work,  reserving  the  use  thereof  to  myself  when  I 
call  for  it. 

^  4th  May.     This  night  the  two  iron  kists,  with  the 

*  Meaning  the  Almighty. 


writs  and  evidents  being  therein,  pnt  in  the  laigh  seller 
volt, — ^fbr  eschewing  of  fire ;  and  eommita  the  rest  to  the 
liOrd. 

« 18th  May.  Long  Carabin.  Lent  to  John  [Craighall] 
ray  long  carabin,  of  rowat  work  all  indentit ;  with  the 
brace,  iron  key,  and  gold  string,  gotten  from  Mr  John 
Elles. 

<(  20th  May.  Little  Carabin.  Given  to  my  son  Charles 
my  little  rowat  carabin  of  mother  o'  pearl  stock,  to  be 
usit  by  him  when  I  have  not  ado  therewith ;  but  to  be 
ready  when  I  call  for  it. 

**  Contribution.  Given  to  her  5  rosnobles  for  the  con- 
tribution to  the  common  cause  made  by  women. 

•<  23d  May.  2  Pistols.  Coft  from  Andrew  Anderson 
in  Cowper,  2  pistols,  and  given  therefor  two  double 
angels." 

These  were  exciting  times;  and  a  brave  spirit  was 
abroad  among  the  people,  worthy  of  any  cause.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Baillie,  the  contemporary  chronicler  of  the 
passing  events,  who  has  incurred  the  eepecial  dislike  of 
Mr  Napier,  gives  an  account  of  the  arming  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  of  the  spirited  part  he  took  in  the  move- 
ment, which  will  still  rouse  the  Presbyterian  heart  like 
a  trumpet :— 

"  He  says,  *  I  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  my  leave 
from  the  world,  and  was  resolved  to  die  in  that  service, 
without  return,  1  found  the  favour  of  God  shining  upon 
me,  and  a  swoct,  meek,  humble,  yet  strong  and  vehement 
spirit  leading  me  all  along ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  on  my 
way  westward,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  than  my 
old  security  returned.  .  .  .  They  saw  we  wero  not  to  be 
boasted,  and  that  l>efore  we  would  be  roasted  with  a  lent- 
fire  by  the  hands  of  churchmen,  who  kept  themselves  far 
a-back  from  the  flame,  we  were  resolved  to  make  about 
through  the  reek,  to  get  a  grip  of  some  of  these  who 
had  first  kindled  the  fire,  and  still  lent  feel  to  it,  and 
try  if  we  could  cast  ihem  in  the  midst  rf  it,  to  taste  if 
that  heat  was  pleasant  when  it  came  near  their  own 
shins." 

This  zealous  divine  waa  not  slack  in  seizing  the  car- 
nal weapon.     He  proceeds  :-^ 

"  I  furnished  to  half-a-dozen  of  good  fellows  muskets 
and  pikes,  and  to  my  boy  a  broad  award.  I  cariied 
myself,  as  the  fashion  was,  a  sword,  and  a  couple  of 
Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle,  but,  I  promise,  for  the  offence 
of  no  man,  except  a  robber  in  the  way ;  for  it  was  our 
part  alone  to  pray  and  preach  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  countrymen,  which  I  did  to  my  power  most  cheer- 
fully." **  Had  you  lent  your  ear  in  the  morning,  or 
especially  at  even,  and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of 
some  singing  psalms,  some  praying,  and  some  read- 
ing Scripture,  ye  would  have  been  refreshed  {—true,  there 
was  swearing,  and  cursing,  and  brawling  in  some  quar- 
ters, whereat  we  were  grieved  t  but  we  hoped,  if  our  camp 
had  been  a  little  settled^  to  have  gotten  some  way  for 
these  misorders.** 

But  the  favoured  Lord  Advocate*s  Diary  is  yet  more 
curious.  The  third  time  in  which  he  had  a  direct  re- 
velation was  in  this  wise:-^The  King  was  now  at 
Dnnse;  and  those  negotiations  were  proceeding  which 
led  to  the  hollow  pacification  of  Berwick  :— 

<"  Words  heardy  3.  29th  May,  1639,  Edinburgh. 
About  midaight,  as  I  was  regretting  to  the  I«ord  the 
calamities  of  his  kirk,  and  humbly  praying  his  Majesty 
to  arise  to  the  help  thereof,  and  with  tears  begging  lili  I 
became  drowsy,  1  heard  these  words,— 'i  will  arise  \* 
and  within  half  hour  the  horn  blew  with  a  packet. 
Item,  I  went  away  toward  Haddington  to  meet  with  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  but  he  was  gone  to  Dunbar ;  whereupon 
I  went  to  Beall,  where  1  staid  till  6th  June.  And  on 
6th  June,  being  Thursday,  I  went  by  Lammermuir  to* 
ward  Berwick  by  the  convoy  of  one  William  Wauchop  ; 
and  came  about  twelve  hours  of  the  day  to  Foulden^ 
where  I  was  most  courteously  entertained  by  John  WiU 
kie  and  his  lady,  and  abode  with  them  till  20th  June,  at 
which  time  I  ntoraed  to  Edinburgh. 
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<•  Oa  Pridftf  7th  Jane,  I  kiiMd  hit  m^flfty't  band,  mod 
liftd  conference  with  hie  majeity  on  Monday  the  lOtb, 
and  on  Tnetday,  Wedneiday,  and  Thunday,  as  my  nott 
thereupon  will  testify. 

*(  Words  htard,  4.  On  8th  Jane^  lying  in  my  bed 
betwixt  1  and  2  in  the  morning,  I  was  pouring  forth  my 
heart  to  the  Lord,  and  in  so  great  necessity,  being  to  tpsmk 
ufilh  th$  king^  I  said,  « my  liord,  will  not  thy  M^ssty 
help  and  assist  me  ?*  And  I  heard  a  Toico  saying,  <  / 
willy  doubt  notJ* 

«  Worda,  &  Item,  at  Fonlden  on  14ih  June,  which 
was  Friday,  1639,  being  anzioos  in  spirit  for  the  event 
and  success  of  6od*s  cause,  1  heard  this  Toioe^  '  Ltt  m§ 
work  it,* 

*<  Item,  on  Saturday  the  15th  June  the  articles  were 
presented,  and  the  noblemen  got  a  kiss  of  his  mijesty*s 
hand. 

*<  Words,  6.  Item,  at  Foulden  16th  June,  1639,  being 
Sunday,  I  being  pressing  the  Lord /or  ths  good  king,  and 
humbly  pmying  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  work, 
I  heard  this  Toice,  * / have  done  it* 

« Item,  on  Tuesday  18th  June,  the  articles  of  peace 
were  subscribed. 

^  Vow  to  my  good  God,  Item,  this  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  being  in  a  deep  meditation  of  God*s  favour  to  the 
public  good  for  his  kirk,  and  in  it  to  me  his  poor  ser- 
vant, I  vowed  to  my  Lord  (in  respect  of  the  great  tempta- 
tions offered  to  me  by  calamities,*  and  otherwise  by  some 
of  my  own  whom  I  name  not,)  I  vowed,  I  say,  to  re- 
strain my  sudden  passion,  and  to  compose  my  mind  by 
God*s  grace  to  patience  and  equanimity,  and  to  remit  all 
to  the  Lord;  Which  I  pray  God  I  nuy  keep. 

*<aOth  June  1639.  On  Thursday  90th  June,  I  came 
ftom  Foulden  about  5  in  tha  morning^  and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh about  4  afternoon*** 

The  Advocate  often  renewed  his  vows ;  his  hatred  of 
Prelacy  was  as  decided  as  it  was  conscientious ;  though 
it  is  quite  probable  that  he  was  unconsciously  influeooed 
by  the  circumstances  which  had  first  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction as  a  lawyer.  These  were  undertaking  the  de- 
ftnce  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  brought  to  trial 
and  banished,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  for  publicly 
maintaining,  what  a  large  party  in  the  Kirk  are  doing  at 
this  moment,  that  the  King  In  Council,  or  the  civil 
power,  possesses  no  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
His  courage  in  coming  forward  when  no  other  advocate 
would  venture  to  offend  the  powers  that  were,  by  under- 
taking the  defence  of  the  ministers,  must  have  put  Mr 
Hope  on  good  terms  with  himself,  while  it  secured  him 
the  favour  of  the  national  party,  and  ultimately  led  to 
his  advancement.  We  must  term  the  Presbyterian  the 
national  party,  whatever  Mr  Napier  may  think,  and 
though  we  are  far  from  pretending  to  vindicate  its  every 
act  and  every  leader* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  phrase,  True  Blue  Pres- 
byterian, had  Its  origin  in  the  following  custom,  noticed 
by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  a  loyalist  who  negotiated  with 
Montroee,  then  the  covenanters*  commander,  on  the  part 
of  Huntly  and  the  defeated  royalists  in  the  north  t— . 

^  At  this  time  likewise,  the  Covenanters  began  to  wear 
and  take  for  their  colours  blew  ribbons,  which  they  car- 
ried about  them  scarf-wise,  or  as  some  orders  of  knight- 
hood wear  their  ribbons.  This  woe  Montrose*a  whimsies. 
To  these  ribbons  ordinarily  the  cavalry  did  append  their 
spanners  for  their  firelocks,  and  the  foot  had  them  stuck 
up  in  bushes  in  their  blue  eaps ;  which  device  seemed  so 
plausible,  that  when  the  army  marched  towards  the 
bolder  some  short  time  afterwards,  many  of  the  gentry 
threw  away  their  hats,  and  would  carry  nothing  but 
bonnets,  and  bnshci  of  blue  ribbons  or  pannashes  therein, 

*  The  advocate  had  little  to  complain  of  in  that  way. 
He  and  all  bia  sons  were  most  prosperous.-JVote  igf  Mr 
ifofier. 


in  eontampt  of  the  BngUshen,  who  AsdainlUly  ciUil 
them  blew  caps  and  jockeys.*** 

Ono  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  sona,  Mr,  afterwaidi  &, 

Aleiander,  was  attached  to  the  court  as  grsad  carw ; 

which  tended  yet  farther  to  peiplcs  his  worthy  siie, 

though  ha  was  atili  oomforted  and  euataiiied  by  his 

vision^- 

<(  Words  heard  19lA  Oetober  1640,  Uomdag.  This 
day,  being  grieved  for  the  report  of  the  division  in  ths 
camp,  occasioned  by  the  Earl  of  Montroae,  I  was  hnmUy 
supplicating  the  Lord,  and  remembering  the  words  which 
I  heard  22d  September  1639.  And,  after  falling  in  s 
slumber,  I  seemed  to  hear  theee  words :  *  Atk  stiH,  end 
the  end  shall  be  ghrious,*  And  after  waking  and  blea- 
ing  the  Lord,  1  foil  in  a  slumber  again,  and  heaid  thcss 
words :  <  Ar%d  you  shall  see  t/.*  The  Lord  in  mercy 
perform  it  in  his  own  good  time  !** 

Sometimes  the  advocate's  visions  took  tlio  most  apiiaL 
ling  form.  Impeachment,  high  treason,  dungeoiis^  chaiasi 
and  the  block  congregated  around  his  pillow.  His  alans 
was  often  great,  and,  it  is  also  probabia,  that  Ua  anppcrs 
were  sometimes  heavy.    Among  his  vows  is  thi^. 

«  Vow*  This  day  I  vowed  to  my  Lord  humility,  pa- 
tience, abstinence,  sobriety ;  and  not  to  eat  hut  one  ktad 
of  meat  at  dinner ;  and  not  above  two  drinks  of  wiac. 
Thft  Lord  give  me  grace  to  perform  it  !*'     • 

«  22d  June  1643.  This  night  I  thought  that  a  tooth, 
which  was  loose,  fell  out  of  my  gums,  and  that  I  took  it 
in  my  hand,  and  kept  It,  thinking  to  have  set  it  in  agaia. 
And  it  eeemed  to  me  so  real,  that  when  I  awakened  I 
thought  it  really  trueu  These  repeated  dreams  portod 
some  calamity  to  me  or  mine^  But  I  have  reeolved  to 
submit  myself  to  my  good  Lord,  and  to  adore  his  provi- 
dence I  and  the  Lord  give  me  his  grace  to  bear  it  pa. 
Uently !" 

<<  25  June  1643.  Sunday  at  night  I  dreamt  that  while 
I  was  pulling  on  my  left  boot,  both  the  tags  of  h  broke. 
The  Lord  prepare  me." 

'<  3  Dec.  1644.  Sunday.  This  day  report  caase  of  a 
meteor  seen  at  London  on  19th  November,  being  Toes- 
day,  and  the  birthday  of  King  Charlee,  via.  tluree  sou 
seen  in  the  morning  (after  the  sun  was  above  the  horissa 
half  an  hour,)  one  be-east  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  tfce 
other  be-north  the  body  of  the  sun,  so  bright  as  they 
could  not  be  looked  on ;  and  above  the  sun  itself  a  rsin- 
bow,  with  the  back  thereof  to  the  sun,  and  the  horns  sf 
it  towards  the  north  pole,  or  near  our  lenith ;  and  thii 
apparition  did  contiauo  full  two  hours.  Thia  pofWnds 
strange  and  fearful  eients.    The  Lord  make  us  ready  !** 

Never  shall  we  have  such  another  Lord  Advacals! 
Sir  Thomas  makes  the  reader  quite  ovariook  tho  here  of 
the  tale,  and  that  pictnreeqna  narrative  which,  we  ter, 
proves  that  the  task  of  shewing  the  gallant  Montrose  to 
have  been  either  a  pure  patriot  or  a  great  atateaman,  er 
in  any  reepect  a  consistent  character,  is  a  hepelem  one; 
or  else  his  xealous  champion  would  hare  accomplished  it. 
If  there  be  any  feeling  more  predominant  in  Mr  Napi*^ 
mind  than  adoration  of  the  King,  and  enthoeiasm  kit 
Montrose,  it  is  bitter,  unmitigated  hatred  of  Aigyle.  He 
recounts  the  exploite  of  the  barbarous  dana  in  devastating 
Argyle's  country,  with  aa  much  exultation  as  if  1m  wen 
one  of  Montroee's  old  captains,  and  the  ftUow  aoldisr  of 

•  Spalding  thus  notmea  **  Montroae^  whimaica  :*•- 
**  Few  or  none  of  his  haUl  [whole]  amy  wanted  a  bhie 
ribbin  hung  about  his  craig  [neck],  down  under  hw  kft 
arm,  whioh  they  oalled  the  Coeenonterr  nWta.  Bat  the 
Lord  Gordon,  and  some  other  of  the  marquia>  bains  snd 
fomily,  when  he  waa  dwelling  in  the  toon,  had  a  ribbin  of 
a  red  flesh  colour,  whioh  they  wore  in  their  hata,  ealiiv 
it  the  roya{  riUtn,  aa  a  aign  of  their  love  and  loyalty  ta 
the  king ;  in  deapight  and  derision  whereof  this  bfaM  rib- 
bin was  worn  and  called  the  Cbvenoalarv*  riU^  bv  the 
haill  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  would  not  bear  oi  the 
rigrafnftMs^-aaobinigUMigpddttadiiialioa.** 
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Dogald  DalgeUy.  Ai  a  ipecimen  of  a  style  into  which 
passion  and  partisanship  throw  great  animation,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  account  of  the  raid  into  Argjle's 
coantry,  which  is  in  substance  taken  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Macdonald  of  Clan- 
ranald  :^. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Argyle  thus  extrieated  him. 
self  from  hU  dangerous  cummiuion,  than  the  intelligence 
that  Montrose  had  passed  through  Breadalbane,  and  was 
"  preying  and  burning**  Glen  Urchy,  caused  him  to  hurry 
to  his  celebrated  stronghold  of  Inrerary,  totally  inac- 
reesible^  as  he  suppoeed,  to  any  army  in  the  world,— 
where  he  meant  to  summon  the  whole  race  of  Diarmed, 
to  make  head  against  his  dreaded  riral. 

Although  our  hero  failed  in  his  spirited  attempt  to 
surprise  Argyle  at  Dunkeld,  his  march  across  the  moun- 
tains was  not  finitless.  At  the  castle  of  Blair  in  Athol, 
their  original  rendezvous,  he  was  joined  by  hfs  major^ 
general,  Allaster  Macdonald  s  who,  to  his  great  delight, 
brought  along  with  him  John  of  Moidart,  the  captain  of 
Clanranaldy  with  five  hundred  of  that  sept.  Allaster 
had  been  most  successful  in  this  recruiting  expedition. 
He  and  the  gallant  captain  just  named  had  marched 
together  to  the  braes  of  Lochaber,  where  Macdonnell  of 
Keppoch  (called  also  Donald  Glas  MacRanald),  the  loyal 
chief  of  the  country,  joined  them  with  his  men.  To 
these  were  added  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  men  of 
Knoidart,  and  of  Glengarry  (whose  chief  had  not  yet 
joined),  tlie  dan  Ian  of  Glenco,  the  laird  of  Glenevis, 
the  Camerons  from  the  western  side  of  the  Lochy,  and 
the  Farquharsons  from  Braemar.  When  this  seasonable 
force  joined  the  royal  lieutenant,  the  winter  having  set 
jn,  he  immediately  held  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to 
■fix  upon  their  quarters.  His  own  idea  was  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  low  country,  and  take  up  their  abode, 
during  the  severity  of  the  season,  in  the  richest  districts 
of  Scotland.  But  he  was  surrounded  by  those  who  were 
for  the  most  part  actuated  by  a  personal  desire  to  be 
avenged  of  the  tyrannical  Argyle ;  and  accordingly  a 
foray  in  the  Highlands  was  eagerly  proposed  by  aU«  To 
this  the  marquis  himself  was  not  slow  to  assent ;  only 
he  desired  to  know,  fh>m  those  eagles  of  the  north,  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  provisions  and  lodging  for  the 
army.  A  native  of  Glenco,  named  Angus  MacAilen 
Pnibh,  (distinguished  as  a  soldier  of  enterprise,  and  a 
deadly  marksman,)  was  sent  for,  and  questioned  on  these 
points.  **  There  is  not,**  said  he,  **>  a  ikrm,  or  half  a 
farm,  under  MacCailin,  hut  what  I  know  every  foot  of 
it ;  and  if  good  water,  tight  houses,  and  fat  cows  will 
do  for  you,  there  is  plenty  to  be  had.*'  Thus  encour- 
aged, Montrose  determined,  although  h  was  now  the 
month  of  December,  to  turn  the  ardour  of  the  clans 
towards  accomplishing  that  hlow  at  the  power  of  Argyle, 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  tha  most  effective  means 
of  furthering  his  own  more  extensive  scheme. .  This  was 
to  redeem  the  king*s  affairs  and  save  the  monarchy; 
and  the  writers  who  attribute  his  attack  upon  that 
chief  to  the  dictates  of  his  personal  feeling,  have  not 
traced  the  history  or  studied  the  character  of  the  noble 
Graham. 

At  the  head  of  this  devoted  body  of  Gael,  he  set  out 
on  one  of  his  most  daring  and  arduous  adventures.  The 
clans  marched  from  the  braes  of  Athol  to  Menzies-Appin, 
which  they  destroyed ;  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Tay,  down  both  sides  of  which  they  pursued  their  fiery 
coarse.  Burning  and  seizing  booty,  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, was  the  only  system  of  war  known  to  a  Highland 
army  of  the  period,  and  upon  this  occasion  it  was  vigor- 
ously pursued*  Some  of  these  clans,  though  acknowledg- 
ing Montrose  for  their  commander,  acted  very  indepen- 
dently of  him  in  various  excursions  during  their  retribu- 
tive visit  to  the  dependenciea  of  Argyle.  John  of  M  oidart 
and  the  Clanranald,  with  some  of  the  men  of  l^ppoch, 
were  the  most  active  on  these  detours  from  the  line  of 
inarch  ;  and  upon  one  occasion  they  returned  to  the  camp 
with  1000  head  of  cattle.  In  his  progress  the  marquis 
was  joined  by  the  clan  Gregor  and  the  MacNabs ;  and 
thus  accompanied,  he  nurched  directly  upon  Inverary. 

Theie^  like  a  spider  in  his  rettea^  <*  Gillespie  Grua- 


mach**  himself  was  now  dwelling,  bnsied  with  the  ar« 
rangemeots  for  the  meeting  of  his  sept,  which  he  had 
already  summoned  to  a  rendezvous.  He  is  said  to  have 
declared,  that  he  would  rather  lose  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  than  that  any  mortal  should  know  the  passes  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  an  armed  force  to  penetrate  this 
country,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  month  of 
December  was  now  far  advanced,  when  the  herdsmen 
rushed  down  from  the  mountains  with  the  astounding  in- 
telligence that  Montrose  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
castle.  Not  a  moment  longer  did  the  cautious  chief  of 
Diarmed  trust  to  his  stronghold.  Scarcely  knowinir 
whither  to  fly,  he  threw  himself  into  a  fishing-boat  and 
escaped  by  sea;  leaving  his  friends,  and  the  whole  of  hia 
country,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  royal  lieuten- 
ant, upon  whose  head  he  had  set  a  price,  burnt  all  of 
Inverary  that  was  combustible ;  and  thus,  in  the  outset 
of  his  campaign,  taught  Scotland  the  important  leeson, 
that  *<  King  Campbell,**  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was 
no  more  impregnable  at  home  than  he  was  invincible 
abroad.  His  army  marched  in  three  divisions,  of  which 
he  himself  commanded  one,  while  another  was  led  by 
Allaster  Macdonald,  and  the  third  by  John  of  Moidart. 
Thus  he  traversed,  by  separate  routes,  the  whole  district ; 
which  was  wasted,— even  as  Argyle  had  wasted  Athol 
and  the  braes  of  Angus,  and  burnt  the  '<  bonny  house  of 
Airlie,**  The  clans  laid  the  whole  face  of  the  country  in 
ashes,  killing  all  whom  they  met  marching  to  Inverary 
(amoonting,  it  is  said,  to  895  men-at-arms,)  sweeping  of 
its  flocks  and  herds  every  valley,  glen,  and  mountain, 
that  owned  the  sway  of  MacOailinmor;  nor  did  they 
cease  from  their  work  of  vengeance  till  near  the  end  of 
January. 

While  our  hero  was  thua  solving  the  problem  of  <<  the 
far  cry  to  Lochow,**  the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  7th  of  January  1645. 

The  Battle  of  Inverlochy,  and  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it,  are  narrated  in  the  same  Froissart* 
like  strain  i  the  age  of  chivalry  is  revived  in  these  pages. 
Ian  Lom  Macdonnel,  the  hard  of  Keppoch,  acted  as  a 
spy  to  Montrose,  and  led  him  over  the  mountains  to 
Inverlochy,  when  Argyle  bad  followed  him  into  Loch- 
aber ;  and  Ian  Lom  afterwards  celebrated  the  victory  in 
Gaelic  song,  which  is  here  embalmed  by  Mr  Napier  in 
Saxon  verse.  Better  we  like  the  AdTOcate*s  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Inverlochy  :•-• 

"8  February  1645.— This  day,  being  Saturday,  in  the 
morning,  word  came  of  a  defeat  given  by  the  Irish  and 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  to  that  part  of  our  army  which  was 
led  by  the  l^aird  of  Auehinbreck,  in  I^iOchaber.  God  be 
merciful  fo  tif  /  Thereafter  the  word  came,  that  this  con- 
flict was.  fought  on  Sunday  2d  February  1645,  and  that 
the  hail  body  of  our  army  was  there,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  in  person  i  and  that  there  was  killed  and  taken 
of  our  army,  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  men ;  and 
that  the  Lord  Auehinbreck  was  either  slain  or  taken,  and 
the  marquis  fled  to  Inverara.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to 
this  poor  kirk  and  kingdom,  for  thia  is  a  sad  and  heavy 
stroke  !*' 

Mr  Napier  attempts,  very  unsuccessfully,  as  we  think, 
to  defend  the  memory  of  Montrose  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty  in  the  affair  of  Dnnottar.  He  attempts  to  shew 
that  the  noble  person  meant  waa  not  Montrose  but  the 
Earl  Marischal,  because  Montrose  is  not  called  Marquu^ 
but  ^  the  Erie  ;**  but  It  must  be  remembered  it  was  only 
as  Earl  that  Montrose  was  ever  known  in  Scotland ;  and 
what  is  more  common  in  this  day  than  to  speak  of  a  Mar- 
quis as  Lord  this  or  the  other  ?  The  proof  against  him 
rests  on  surer  ground,  on  the  impossibility  of  the  be« 
leagured  Earl  Marischal  being  within  speech  of  the  miser- 
able people  praying  fm  mercy  to  the  royalist  commander 
who  had  devoted  them  to  destruction,  for  the  sins  of  their 
landlord,  <'  his  covenanting  lady,*'and  thesixtsen  ministen 
shut  up  with  them.  At  this  T«ry  time  MontrosolidMcribeA 
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in  tb€  Lord  Lyon*!  note!,  at  «  James  Grabam,  aometime 
Earl  of  MontroM  ;**  and  Mr  Napier  himtelf  exnltinglj 
describing  bis  raraging  and  bnrning  tbe  oountrj  of  Argyle, 
and  tbe  dans  wbo  followed  bim  laying  waste  tbe  wbole 
oonntry  witb  fire  and  sword,  indirectly  eonflnns  tbe 
cbarge  of  cruelty.  There  was  now  no  longer  reason  to 
blame  Montrose  **  for  too  great  leniency.'*  After  Hon. 
trote  bad  escaped  to  Norway,  we  find  tbe  General  Assembly 
recommending  care  to  be  taken  of  tbe  education  of  James 
Grabam,  son  of  James  Grabam,  sometime  Earl  of  Hon. 
troee.*'*  Against  tbe  accusations  of  Brodie,  Hallam,  and 
Godwin,  tbe  defence  is  not  merely  lame  but  abortire.  Mr 
Napier  attacks  Malcolm  Laiog  for  saying  tbat  tbe  wars 
of  Montrose  were  '*  waged  by  banditti,"  while  tbe  cbar- 
acter  of  tbe  Irisb  soldiers,  and  bis  own  account  of  tbe 
trtaffh$  and  plundering  propensities  of  tbe  clans,  make 
good  tbe  cbarge^t  It  is  not  wonderftil  to  see  bim  attacking 
Bishop  Burnet,  since  be  condemns  eren  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
wbo  was  as  mucb  an  admirer  of  tbe  <<  Great  Marquis" 
as  any  reasonable  man  of  this  age  can  well  be.  All  tbat 
is  made  out  is,  tbat  tbe  idle  taunt  of  Montrose  to  tbe 
King  was  made  after  tbe  Battle  of  Inrerlochy,  and  not 
after  tbat  of  Kilsyth,  when  it  would  not  bare  been  quite 
so  ridiculous,  as  a  decided  victory  bad  been  obtained. 

*  Lifb  of  Montrose,  page  400. 

t  It  is  said  in  page  293,  «<  More  inconstant  tban  tbe 
snow  upon  the  mountains  tbey  trayened,  tbe  Highlanders 
were  again  melting  away  from  bim,  and  hastening  with 
plunder  to  their  native  glens.**  Is  this,  we  would  ask 
Mr  Napier,  tbe  description  of  regular  troops  or  banditti  ? 


There  are  neb  a  rariety  of  curiona  things  in  thii 
Tolume,  tliat  we  cannot  attempt  to  advert  to  then,  bmr. 
ever  briefly.  Montroee's  cypber  was  found  asumg  hti 
papers.  In  it,  Th§  Guidmfe  that  wean  th§  kretks, 
designated  tbe  General  Assembly ;  wbile  tbe  Seoto  Pu. 
liament  was  John  ThomMotCt  man.  CbanceUor  Loodoa 
was  tbe  Whirligig^  and  Montrose  himself  was  Fsnlsrt 
Fmr.    Tbis  is  true  wit. 

By  a  letter  fh>m  one  of  bis  sons^  of  date  October,  1646; 
we  learn  tbat  tbe  Advocate  died,  after  a  few  days*  iUaoi, 
or,  in  tbe  language  of  tbe  time,  *'  went  np  to  tbe  bepe  ef 
glory  after  five  days  sickness.** 

Mr  Napier,  in  like  manner,  makes  tbe  apotbeosii  «f 
Montrose,  wbo  bad  justly  forfeited  bis  life,  tbougb  the 
manner  of  bis  judgment  and  execution  remains  a  scsadal 
on  civilisation  and  Christianity. 

We  do  not  suppose  tbat  tbe  diplomatic  Interview  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Forth,  wbere  Montrose  ont-generalcd  or  en- 
trapped Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  as  Is  triumpbaatlf 
related,  will  tend  to  confirm  the  chivalrous,  bononrsblf, 
frank,  and  gallant  character  which  Mr  Napier  daias  for 
bis  berob 

Witb  all  its  faults,  which  are  too  marked  to  be  misckiev- 
ouB,  tbis  is  a  work  to  interest  the  Scottish  reader  power- 
fully. Mr  Napier  has  shaken  off  the  trammels  in  which 
grave  and  dignified  historians  amble  and  pace.  His 
narrative  is  picturesque,  dramatic,  full  of  characteristic 
traits,  and  admirably  spiced  witb  a  certain  hnaoma 
spleen.  He  should  give  us  next  tbe  History  of  tbe  Be* 
volution.  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  and  of  **  tbe  *45.** 


STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  FRENCH  NATION.^ 

•*  What  went  ye  forth  to  see  f^—Seripiure, 
^  To  what  baae  uses  we  may  return.*' — Hamlet, 


What  do  ye  with  this  skeleton,  ^ 

This  heap  of  bones  all  marrowlessF^ 
Is  this  the  ffr§at  Napoleon  ? 

Ye  answer,  •«  Even  so— no  less  I" 
Tbis  rotten  and  unsightly  thing— 

Faugh  !  mock  me  not !  it  cannot  be 
That  this  was  once  a  crowned  king, 

Tbe  arbiter  of  destiny; 
In  the  world's  eye  a  demigod. 
Before  whom  nations  bowed  and  kissed  the  rod. 

And  what  are  all  these  shouts  I  bear? 

Why  do  tbe  bannen  flout  high  heaven  ? 
Why  peal  the  cannon  far  and  near  ?         , 

Is  it  liecause  to  you  are  given 
These  rotten  bones,  this  putrid  clay  ? 

Ye  answer  me,  «♦  It  U,  it  is  !•• 
Then,  out  upon  ye,  grim  Decay, 

How  could  ye  touch  a  thing  like  this— 
So  sacred;  feard*st  thou  not  that  he 
Would  rise  against  and  conquer  even  thee  9 
Amid  tbe  visions  of  the  night, 

I  gaied  upon  a  burning  mount, 
Tbat  poured  forth  streams  of  lava  bright, 

And  flames,  as  Hwere  a  fiery  fount. 
In  ghastly  heaps  lay,  all  around, 

Tbe  forms  of  dead  and  dying  men ; 
While  blackened  ruins  strewed  tbe  ground. 

Lo  !  suddenly  *twas  quenched,  and,  then, 
*     What  think  ye  did  the  sufferers  ? 
Why,  straight  became  tbis  mountain*s  worshippers  I 

And  yet  no  savages  were  these. 

No  dwellers  in  tbe  southern  isles ; 
No  roamers  under  banian  trees, 
Where  Pagan  rites  tbe  scene  defiles : 


Bendes  the  French  nation,  the  subscribers  to  tho 
WcUington  Monument,  and  all  such  thinsa,  have  an  icte- 
nst  in  the  suljeot  of  theae  Tenea. 


They  worship  senseless  stocks  and  stonesi 
To  nobler  objects  ChrUtiaru  bow ; 

Such  deem  they  blood-stained  conquerors' 
Idiots  with  crowns  upon  their  btow-^ 

And  knaves  that  are  to  Mammon  sold. 
With  nothing  sterling,  save  it  be  their  gold ! . 

Yes,  bear  bim  to  the  Plaee  Vendomet 

Bedde  that  brasen  pillar  uU ; 
And  when  the  strangers  wondering  coose 

To  see  ye  kneeling,  one  and  all 
Unto  their  questioning  reply ^' 

*'  A  quenched  volcano  lyeth  here ; 
An  eagle  tbat  no  more  shall  fly 

To  fiU  the  world  with  wo  and  ftar; 
And  unto  these  we  homage  pay. 
Because  'tis  ploriout  to  devasute  and  slay  !^ 

Then  boast  of  kingdoms  overturned. 

Of  Jena,  and  of  Aosterlitz ; 
Of  cities  in  the  red  flames  bumrd  ; 

And  say,  be  sure,  it  well  befits 
An  bumble  follower  of  Him 

For  us  upon  tbe  Cross  who  died. 
Through  seas  of  human  blood  to  swias, 

Witb  mad  Ambition  for  a  guide ; 
That  thoughts  of  justice,  mercy,  love. 
Should  never  interfere  euch  purpooes  to  mov<» 

When  will  tbat  light,  which,  long  ago^ 

First  shone  on  this  benighted  eaith, 
So  penetrate  ench  spot  below 

That  men  shall  know  a  second  birth; 
Beholding  things  tbey  sse  not  now, 

For  dim  and  fllmifd  is  their  vision  ? 
When,  when  will  all  the  millions  how 

To  that  which  truly  is  Elysiai^i-  . 
Pure,  holy,  and  above  decay  ? 
Grant,  Lord,  tbe  coming  of  that  gloriona  day ! 

ILCA, 
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SKETCHES  OP  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(^Continued  from  our  October  Number.) 


Whilst  I  am  upon  the  ground  of  London, 
that  '*  nation  of  London,"  (as  I  have  elsewhere 
called  it>)  which  I  have  so  often  visited^  and 
yet  for  periods  so  brief,  that  my  entire  London 
life,  if  transposed  from  its  dislocated  periods  into 
one  continuous  aggregate^  would  not  make  above 
one  and  a  half  year  in  the  whole  result^  it  may 
be  as  well  to  notice  some  other  circumstances^ 
partly  of  a  literary,  partly  of  a  general,  interest, 
and  which  might  be  worthy  of  notice  in  any  man's 
life,  but  were  so  especially  in  the  life  of  one  who 
held  some  peculiar  principles — compromises,  in 
a  measure,  between  the  extreme  principles  com- 
monly avowed — which  I  shall  explain  in  con- 
nexion with  the  occasion.    First,  then,  confin- 
ing myself  to  my  London  literary  experience  : 
it  was  not^  certainly,  extensive,  nor  was  I  in 
spirits  or  circumstances  to  wish  it  such.    I  lived 
in  the  most  austere  retirement ;  and  the  few 
persons  whom  I  saw  occasionally,  or  whose  hos- 
pitalities I  received,  were  gens  de  plume,  and 
professedly  of  my  own  order  as  practising  lite- 
rati, but  of  the  highest  pretensions.    Lamb  I 
have  already  mentioned.     Serjeant  Talfourd  I 
became  acquainted  with  in  the  beautiful  hall  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  whence  (after  dining  toge- 
ther in  the  agreeable  style  inherited  from  elder 
days,  and  so  pleasantly  recalling  the  noble  re- 
fectories of  Oxford  amidst  the  fervent  tumults  of 
London)  we  sometimes  adjourned  to  our  coffee 
at  the  chambers  of  the  future  author  of  Ion,  and 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  conversation,  with  the  elite 
of  the  young  Templars,  upon  the  most  stirring 
themes  of  life  or  literature.    Him,  indeed,  I  had 
known  when  a  Temple  student.    But,  in  18S1, 
when  I  went  up  to  London  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  my  pen,  as  the  one  sole  sotlrce 
then  open  to  me  for  extricating  myself  from  a 
special  embarrassment,  (failing  which  case  of  dire 
necessity,  I  believe  that  I  should  never  have 
written  aline  for  the  press ;)  Mr  Talfourd  having 
become  a  practising  barrister,  I  -felt  that  I  had 
no  right  to  trespass  upon  his  time,  without  some 
stronger  warrant  than  any  I  could  plead  in  my 
own  pers(fti.    I  had,  therefore,  requested  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  him  from  Wordsworth. 
That  was  a  spell  which,  with  this  young  lawyer, 
I  knew  to  be  all-potent ;  and,  accordingly,  I  now 
received  from  him  a  great  deal  of  kindness, 
which  came  specially  commended  to  a  man  in 
dejected  spirits,  by  the  radiant  courtesy  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  manners :  for,  of  all  the  men 
whom  1  have  known,  after  long  intercourse  with 
the  business  of  the  world,  the  Serjeant  is  the  one 
who  most  preserves,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
the  freshness  and  integrity  of  his  youthful  spirits. 
From  him,  also,  I  obtained  an  introduction 
to    Messrs  Taylor  &  Hessey,  who  had   very 
recently,  upon  the   melancholy  death  of   Mr 
Scott,    in  consequence   of  his   duel  with  Mr 
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Christie,  purchased  The  London  Magazine,  and 
were  themselves  joint  editors  of  that  journal. 
The  terms  they  held  out  to  contributors  were 
ultra  munificent — more  so  than  had  yet  been 
heard  of  in  any  quarter  whatsoever :  and,  upon 
that  understanding — seeing  that  money  was  just 
then,  of  necessity,  the  one  sole  object  to  which 
I  looked  in  the  cultivation  of  literature — natu- 
rally enough  it  happened  that  to  them  I  offered 
my  earliest  paper,  viz.,  *^  The  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-Eater." Of  the  two  pub- 
lishers, who  were  both  hospitable  and  friendly 
men,  with  cultivated  minds,  one^  viz.,  Mr  Tay- 
lor, was  himself  an  author,  and,  upon  one  sub- 
ject, a  most  successful  one.  He  had  written, 
indeed,  at  that  time,  and  since  then,  I  under- 
stand, has  written  again  upon  different  parts  of 
political  economy.  But  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  reformation  of  this  science,  ef- 
fected by  David^  Ricardo,  it  will  appear,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  upon  looking  into  Mr  Taylor's 
works,  that  he  should  be  found  to  have  merely 
trifled.  In  reality,  the  stern  application  of  one 
single  doctrine — that,  namely,  which  expounds 

the  laws  of  value — would  be  suflUcient,  as  I  he- 
ft ' 

lieve,  of  itself,  to  demonstrate  the  refutation 
of  Mr  Taylor's,  as  of  so  many  other  erroneous 
views,  in  this  severe  but  much>bewildering 
science.  In  Mr  Taylor's  case,  from  what  1  saw 
of  his  opinions  in  1821,  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  Locke  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
leading  him  astray.  Mr  Taylor  professed  him- 
self a  religious  dissenter ;  and,  in  all  the  political 
bearings  of  dissent,  he  travelled  so  far,  that  if, 
in  any  one  instance,  he  manifested  an  illiberal 
spirit,  it  was  in  the  temper  which  he  held  habit- 
ually towards  the  Church  of  England.  Then 
first,  indeed,  it  was—and  amongst  the  company 
which  I  sometimes  saw  at  Mr  Taylors — that  I 
became  aware  of  the  deadly  hatred — savage,  de- 
termined hatred,  made  up  for  mischief — which 
governed  a  large  part  of  the  well-educated  dis- 
senters in  their  feelings  towards  the  Church  of 
England.  Being  myself,  not  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing only,  but  upon  the  deliberate  adoption  of  my 
judgment,  an  affectionate  son  of  that  church,  in 
respect  to  her  doctrines,  her  rites,  her  discipline, 
and  her  internal  government ;  I  was  both  shock- 
ed and  grieved  to  meet  with  what  seemed  to  me 
so  much  levity  of  rash  judgment  amongst  the 
thoughtful  and  well-principled — so  harsh  an  il- 
liberality  amongst  the  liberal,  so  little  consider- 
ation amongst  the  considerate.  One  thing  was 
clear  to  me  :  that,  in  general,  this  angry  spirit 
of  hostility  was  grounded  upon  a  false,  because 
a  superannuated,  set  of  facts.  Never,  in  any 
great  public  corporation,  had  there  been,  as  1 
well  knew,  so  large  a  reformation  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  fsol^atefal  Church  of  Methodists,  hardly  a 
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Dissenting  Churchy  raised  up  by  "John  Wesley, 
bad,  after  one  generation  or  so,  begun  to  react 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Church,  out  of  whose 
bosom  it  had  been  projected.  The  two  univer- 
sities of  England  had  constantly  fed  from  within 
this  growing  galvanism  applied  from  without: 
Mr  Simeon,  Professor  Parish,  Dean  Milner,  in 
Cambridge;  Mr  Faber,  the  little  society  of 
Edmund  Hall,  &c.,  in  Oxford ;  Mr  Wilberforce, 
Mr  Babington,  Mr  Thornton,  in  the  Senate ;  Mrs 
Hannah  More  in  literature ;  severally  o£Fered  a 
nucleus,  around  which,  I  have  understood,  the 
open  profession  of  a  deeper,  more  fervid,  and 
apostolical  spirit  in  religious  opinions  and  reli- 
gious practices,  had  been  emboldened  to  gather ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that,  whilst  the  English 
Church,  from  Queen  Anne's  day  to  the  French 
Revolution,  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  de- 
pression, and  absolutely  cankered  to  the  heart 
by  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  that  same  Church 
in  our  days,  when  standing  on  the  brink,  appa- 
rently, of  great  trials,  and  summoned  to  put 
forth  peculiar  vigilance  of  watch  and  ward,  if 
not  even  to  face  great  and  trying  storms,  has, 
by  great  examples,  by  extensive  religious  asso- 
ciations, and  by  a  powerful  press,  concurring 
with  the  unusual  thoughtfulness  generated  by 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  vast  changes  in 
its  train,  most  seasonably  been  brought  gra- 
dually into  a  frame  and  composition  which  all 
who  have  looked  with  interest  upon  the  case, 
deem  much  nearer  than  at  any  other  stage  of 
its  history  to  the  condition  of  a  primitive  and 
truly  pastoral  church.  With  these  views  I  was 
as  much  astonished  as  I  was  grieved  to  find  the 
Established  Church  an  object,  at  this  particular 
crisis,  of  enmity  so  profound.  Thus,  however, 
it  was.  Mr  Taylor,  I  apprehend,  shared  in  all 
the  dominant  feelings  of  the  Dissenters,  such  as 
I  heard  them  frequently  expressed  in  his  so- 
ciety ;  and  naturally,  therefore,  he  entertained, 
amongst  other  literary  opinions,  a  peculiar  and 
perhaps  blind  veneration  for  Locke.  Locke,  in 
fact,  is  made  jan  idol  amongst  the  ''  Rational" 
Dissenters:  those  whose  religion  begins  and 
terminates  in  the  understanding.  This  idolatry 
18  paid  to  him  in  a  double  character:  as  the 
most  eminent  patron  of  religious  liberty,  and  as 
the  propounder  of  views  in  Christianity  pretty 
much  akin  to  their  own  in  want  of  depth  and  in 
**  anti-mysticism,"  as  a  friend  might  call  it ;  but, 
•peaking  sincerely,  in  hostility  to  all  that  is  un- 
fathomable by  the  mere  discursive  understand* 
ing.  I  am  not  here  going  to  entertain  so  large 
a  theme  as  the  philosophy  of  Locke.  In  another 
place,  I  shall,  perhaps,  astonish  the  reader  by 
one  or  two  of  the  yet  undetected  blunders  he  has 
committed  in  his  philosophy.  But,  confining 
myself  to  his  political  economy,  I  may  take  oc- 
casion to  notice  one  error,  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  his  pretensions,  which  has  misled  many. 
By  mere  accident,  Locke  was  right,  in  his  dis- 
pute with  Lowndes  of  the  Treasury,  upon  a 
question  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
great  reooinage  of  King  William's  days.  At 
the  request  of  Lord  8omers>  Locke  undertook 


the  discussion ;  and,  as  he  happened  to  be  right 
in  opposition  to  a  man  whose  official  duty  it  wu 
to  have  understood  the  subject  thoroughly  apon 
which  he  speculated  so  wildly,  this  advantage, 
settling,  in  Am  case,  upon  a  novice  matched  agunst 
a  doctor,  procured  for  Locke  an  enthusiasm  of 
admiration  which  the  case  did  not  really  war- 
rant ;  and  it  was  afterwards  imagined,  by  those 
who  looked  back  casually  into  Locke's  treatises, 
that  he  was  a  sound  economist.    But  the  fact  is, 
political  economy  had,  in  those  days,  no  sort  of 
existence :  no  one  doctrine,  not  so  much  as  that 
which  unfolds  the  benefits  from  the  division  of 
labour,  was  then  known  :  the  notion,  again,  that 
a  nation  did  or  could   benefit  by   commerce, 
otherwise  than  by  the  accident  of  selling  more 
than  she  bought,  and,  as  a  consequence,  by  ac- 
cumulating the  balance  in  the  form  of  the  pre- 
cious metals — ^this  notion  was  inconceivable  to 
the  human  understanding  at  the  era  of  Locke : 
no  progress  had  been  made  in  dissipating  that 
delusion ;  and  Locke  was  as  much  enslaved  by 
it  as  any  other  man.    Possibly — and  there  is 
some  room  to  think  it— -he  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  Ciceronian  idea,  that  the  very  possibility 
of  a  gain,  in  any  transaction  of  sale  between  two 
parties,  was  logically  conceivable  only  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  deception  on  one  side:  that, 
unless  they  would  ^^lie  pretty  considerably," 
(niH  admodum  mentiantur,)    merchants  must 
resign  all  hope  of  profit.     The  grounds  of  value, 
again,  were  as  little  known  to  Locke  as  the 
consequences  of  those  grounds ;  and,  in  short, 
he  had  not  made  one  step  a-head  of  hie  age  in 
any  one  branch  of  political  economy.     But,  in 
his  dispute  with  Lowndes,  the  victory  was  gained, 
not  over  scientific  blunders  by  scientific  lights ; 
no,  but  over  mere  logical  blunders,  the  very 
grossest,  by  common  sense'  the  mpst  palpable. 
It  was  no  victory  of  a  special  science,  but  one  of 
general  logic.    There  were  no  poaittve  truths 
elicited,  but  simply  a  refutation,  scarcely  in  that 
age*  needed,  of  some  self-contradicteary  emim. 
Lowndes  had  so  far  confused  himself  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  ounce  of  silver  miglit,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  be  worth  more  or  lea  than 
itself,  when  thrown  into  the  shape  of  ooin.    The 
most  obvious  truths  Locke  himself  appears  to 
have  overlooked,  notwithstanding  the  Eagiish 
silver  currency  at  that  moment  Olustrated  eone 
of  them.    Locke,  therefore,  exposed  a  set  of 
errors  which  could  not  have  arisen  in  anything 
short  of  Irish  confusion  of  ideas  ;  and  the  truths 
of  an  affirmative  order  belonging  to  the  subjects 
which,  even  under  the  feeble  light   of  those 
times,  might  have  been  detected,  eeoaped  hia 
altogether. — So  much  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
say  on  Mr  Taylor's  Political  Seonony,  and  the 
sort  of  sanction  which  he  seeks  to  draw  frooi 
Locke,  who  has  led  many  others  astray,  by  the 
authority   of   his  name,  upon   a  subjeet  over 
which  he  has  no  sor^  of  jurisdiction ;  neither  did 
that  age  furnish  any  one  who  had. 

But  if  Mr  Taylor  failed  (as,  honestly,  I  believe 
he  did)  in  this  field,  in  another  he  elected  a 
discovery  so  brilliant,  so  powerfully 
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by  eyldences  overirlielming  and  irresistible^  after 
(be  it  remembered)  efforts  tbe  moitt  elaborate 
and  numerous  to  solve  the  problem^  that  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  high  place,  and  perhaps  next  to 
Bentley,  in  this  species  of  exploratory  literature. 
With  little  or  no  original  hints  to  direct  him  in 
his  path,  he  undertook  the  great  literary  enigma 
of  Junius — Who  and  what  was  he  ? — and  brought 
that  question  to  a  decision  that  never  can  be 
unsettled  or  disturbed  by  any  person  except  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  arguments.  I  have 
understood,  but  perhaps  not  upon  sufficient 
authority,  that  the  notice  of  this  work  in  The 
Edinburgh  Remew  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
BMnghsjn.  If  so,  I  must  confess  my  surprise  : 
there  is  not  nraeli  of  a  lawyer's  accuracy  in  the 
abstract  of  the  evidence^  nor  is  the  result  stated 
with  the  boldness  which  the  premises  wanrant. 
Chief  Justice  Dallas,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
wont  to  say  that  a  man  arraigned  as  Junius  upon 
the  evidence  here  accumulated  against  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  must  have  been  convicted  in  any  court 
of  Europe.  But  I  would  go  much  farther:  I 
would  say  that  there  are  single  proofs,  which 
(taken  separately  and  apart  from  all  the  rest) 
are  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  onus  of  tbe 
charge.  I  would  also  argue  thus : — If  a  man  in 
one  character  (his  avowed  character,  suppose,  of 
Francis)  uses  a  word  in  some  peculiar  sense,  or 
in  some  very  irregular  manner,  then  it  will  be- 
come high  argument  against  this  man  as  liable 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  the  masque  in 
the  assumed  character  of  Junius,  that  this 
masque  shall  also  be  proved  to  have  used  the 
same  word  in  the  same  anomalous  way.  Suppose 
now  that  any  ordinary  presumption,  or  any  coin- 
cidence of  ordinary  force,  shall  be  considered 
:=jp ;  then  I  may  be  entitled  to  value  this  re- 
markable coincidence  in  anomalous  practice  as 
m  ^ ;  or,  however,  as  equal  to  some  higher 
power  of  the  same  order.  But,  now^  suppose 
farther  that  Francis  has  also,  in  his  mode  of 
correcting  '^ proof-sheets"  and  ^'revises"  from 
the  press,  fallen  into  a  constant  misconception 
of  the  function  assigned  by  compositors  to  a  par- 
ticular mark ;  and  suppose  that  this  misconcep- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  natural  or  obvious  miscon- 
ception, but  one  which  rests  upon  some  accident 
of  individual  blundering  ;  then  I  should  say  that 
if,  upon  examination  pursued  through  a  multi- 
tude of  specimens,  it  cornea  out  flagrantly  that 
Junius  has  also  fallen  into  the  same  very  pecu- 
liar and  unekmrnu  error;  in  this  case,|  we  have 
a  presumption  for  the  identity  of  the  two  char- 
acters, Francis  and  Junius,  which  (taken  separ- 
ately) is  entitled  to  be  valued  as  a  high  function 
.of  »•  But  I  say  further,  that  a  Mecond  presump- 
tion of  the  same  order  may  lawfully  demand  to 
be  reckoned  as  multiplying  its  own  value  into 
the  second  value.  Meantime  the  tendency  of 
all  the  external  arguments  drawn  from  circum- 
stantial or  personal  considerations,  from  local 
facts,  or  the  records  of  party,  flows  in  the  very 
game  channel ;  with  all  the  internal  presumptions 
derived  from  the  style,  from  the  anomalous  use 
of  werds^  from  the  anomalous  construction  of  the 


I  syntax,  from  the  peculiar  choice  of  images,  from 
the  arbitrary  use  of  the  technical  short-hand  for 
correcting  typographical  errors,  from  capricious 
punctuation,  and  even  from  penmanship,  (which, 
of  itself,  taken  separately,  has  sometimes  deter* 
mined  the  weightiest  legal  interests.)  Proofs^ 
in  fact,  rush  upon  us  more  plentiful  than  black- 
berries :  and  the  case  ultimately  begins  to  be 
fatiguing,  from  the  very  plethora  and  riotous  ex<« 
cess  of  evidence.  It  would  stimulate  attention 
more,  and  pique  the  interest  of  curiosity  more 
pungently,  if  there  were  some  conflicting  evi- 
dence,  some  shadow  of  presumptions  against 
Francis.  But  there  are  none ;  absolutely  none. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  reader  will  be» 
gin  to  say.  How  came  it  then  that  the  controversy 
about  Junius,  which  has  raged  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  has  already  produced  books 
and  pamphlets  past  all  numbering,  (insomuch 
that  I  have  heard  of  several  persons  projecting 
a  Bibliotheea  Juniana,  or  Museum  Junianum  /) 
how  came  it,  the  reader  will  ask,  that  this  con- 
troversy did  not  drop  at  once  and  for  ever,  as  a 
question  summarily  but  irreversibly  decided,  as  a 
balloon  from  which  all  the  inflating  air  had  sud- 
denly escaped  ?  How  is  it  that  we  still  see  the  old 
Junian  pompholyw,  that  ancient  and  venerable 
bubble,  still  floating  in  the  upper  air?  This 
may  be  explained  out  of  two  facts :  one  being, 
that  very  few  people  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  arguments.  I  have  never  yet 
happened  to  meet  anybody  who  had  mastered 
the  investigation  so  far  as  to  be  aware  that  there 
was  anything  more  made  out  against  Sir  Philip 
Francis  than  some  vague  presumptions,  founded 
on  similarity  of  handwritings,  and  perhaps  some 
coincidence  between  the  main  periods  of  Junius  as 
to  his  rise  and  setting,  with  certain  known  critical 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Francis.  The  coher- 
ence and  interdependency  in  the  total  chainwork 
of  evidence,  and  the  independent  strength  of 
each  particular  link,  is  little  known  to  the  public* 
That  is  one  reason  for  the  non-decisiveness  of 
this  most  decisive  book.  A  second  is,  the  ab- 
surd tradition,  which  has  taken  root  in  the  public 
mind,  that  some  all-superseding  revelation  is  to 
be  made  upon  this  subject  at  the  death  of  some 
Pitt  or  Grenville  unknown.  For  many  a  year  it 
was  asserted,  every  six  months,  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lord  Grenville  was  the  man  at  whose  death 
a  final  discovery  was  to  be  made,  such  as  nobody 
could  gainsay.  And  to  this  day,  though  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grenville,  and  ty^rj 
other  person  of  that  generation  in  the  Pitt  and 
Grenville  families,  has  died  and  ''  made  no  sign/' 
the  same  ridiculous  legend  is  occasionally  re- 
peated in  the  newspapers.  But  the  best  possible 
answer  to  this  idle  fable  is,  simply,  to  ask  a  man 
for  one  moment's  reflection  upon  its  meaning  | 
for  what  is  it  that  any  man  eould  establish  by  hia 
death,  or  by  any  act  consequent  upon  his  death, 
such  as  a  will  or  codicil  to  a  ^111  ?  LMng,  per- 
haps Lord  Grenville  might  have  argued  the  ease 
with  Mr  Taylor  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  recol- 
lections; but,  being  dead,  wiiat  more  could  he 
possibly  do  than  leave  behind  him  a  writing, 
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certlfieate^  or  memorial^  tliat  somebody  had  told 
him  he  was  Junius,  or  that  he  had  personal  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  that  such  or  such  a  person 
might  be  Junius.  So  that  the  utmost  result 
would  have  been  to  make  out  some  rival  case. 
A  third  reason  is  the  same  which  influenced  Mr 
Woodfall :  this  gentleman  having  long  cherished 
the  idea,  an  idea  encouraged  by  various  artifices 
on  the  part  of  Junius,  that  the  masqued  writer 
was  a  very  great  man,  some  leading  statesman, 
it  mortified  him,  and  threw  a  colouring  of  the 
burlesque  upon  the  aristocratic  airs  of  Junius, 
to  suppose  him,  after  all,  no  more  than  a  clerk  in 
the  War-Office.  These  are  the  common  reasons 
for  the  non-satisfaction  (dissatisfaction  it  cannot 
be  called)  of  most  men  with  the  case  as  it  stands 
in  popular  repute.  But  there  is  ti  fourth  reason, 
stronger  than  all  the  rest,  which  weighs  much 
with  many  even  of  those  who  have  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  evidence,  and  (so  far  as 
that  acquaintance  goes)  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
its  force.  It  is  this,  and  I  have  once  stated  it 
at  length  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr  Taylor ;  and 
singular  enough,  it  will  be  thought,  that  this 
objection  to  the  evidence  turns  out,  when  probed, 
its  very  strongest  confirmation.  Thus  it  stands : — 
People  allege  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  a  vain 
man,  fond  of  notoriety,  and,  beyond  all  things, 
fond  of  literary  notoriety ;  and  yet  he  never  un- 
masked himself  as  Junius,  never  hinted  at  any 
interest  which  he  had  in  these  thrice  celebrated 
letters ;  and,  at  length,  when  the  claim  is  made 
on  his  behalf  by  a  stranger,  he  not  only  does  not 
come  forward  to  countersign  this  claim  as  authen- 
tic, but  absolutely,  with  some  sternness,  appears 
to  disavow  it.  How  is  this  ?  Here  lies  a  glitter- 
ing trophy;  a  derelict,  exposed  in  the  public  high- 
way. People  have  been  known  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences, under  the  most  awful  circumstances,  in 
order  to  establish  a  false  pretension  to  it ;  people 
have  actually  died  with  a  falsehood  on  their  lips, 
for  the  poor  chance  of  gaining  what,  for  them, 
could  be  no  more  than  a  posthumous  reputation; 
and  this  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  its  visionary  fore- 
taste, only  for  a  few  fleeting  moments  of  life, 
with  a  certainty  of  present  guilt,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  future  exposure.  All  this  has  been  done 
by  those  who  are  conscious  of  having  only  a  false 
claim.  And  here  is  the  man  who,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, has  the  true  claim;  a  man,  too,  eminently 
vain. glorious ;  and  yet  he  will  not  put  forth  his 
hand  to  appropriate  the  prize ;  nay,  positively 
rejects  it.  Such  is  the  objection.  Now,  hear  the 
answer: — First,  he  did  not  reject  it.  The  place* 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so,  is  a 
short  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
by  way  of  answer  to  a  very  impertinent  demand, 
on  that  worthy  publisher  s  part,  for  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  question —  Was  he,  or  was  he  not 
Junius  9  Now,  Sir  Philip  seems  to  say — ''  No :" 
and  he  certainly  framed  his  letter  with  a  view 
to  being  so  understood.  But,  on  a  nicer  inspec- 
tion of  this  answer,  we  may  perceive  that  it  is 
most  jesuitically  adapted  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion at  variance  with  the  strict  construction 
which  lurks  in  the  literal  wording.    Even  that 


artifice,  however,  lets  us  behind  the  scenes,  by 
shewing  that  Sir  Philip  had  a  masqued  design 
before  him — a  design  to  evade  an  acknowledg- 
ment which,  in  conscience,  he  could  not  boldly 
and  blankly  refute,  and  which,  by  vanity,  he 
longed  to  establish.  Yet,  had  this  been  other- 
wise, had  he  even  pointedly  and  unambiguously 
said  No,  we  could  not,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  have  built  much  upon  that*  For  we 
know,  and  Sir  PhUip  knew,  what  had  been  Dr 
Johnson's  casuistry,  applied  to  this  very  case  of 
Junius.  Burke  having  been  named,  improbably 
enough,  as  Junius,  the  Doctor  said  "No:"  he 
acquitted  Burke  altogether ;  not  because  he  had 
disowned  the  authorship;  for  that  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  even  if  really  Junius ;  since,  if  veracity 
could  be  supposed  any  duty  in  such  a  case,  then 
it  was  idle,  from  the  first,  to  assume  a  masque ; 
a  masque  that  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
person  who  chose  to  go  beyond  others  in  imper- 
tinence. Surely  impertinence  ought  to  create 
no  special  right  over  another  man's  secret.  And, 
therefore,  along  with  the  disguise,  any  sensible 
man  must  be  presumed  to  take  up  the  privilege 
of  saying  ^' No"  as  one  essential  accesaory  and 
adjunct  to  that  disguise.  But,  argued  Johnson, 
Burke  volunteered  the  disavowal ;  made  it  spon- 
taneously, when  nobody  questioned  him.  Being, 
therefore,  not  called  on  for  this  as  a  measure  of 
defence,  on  that  ground,  I  hold  him  to  have  spoken 
the  truth  in  disavowing  Junius.  This  defenoeof  a 
prudential  untruth,  in  a  case  supposed,  was  well 
known  to  Francis.  Armed  with  this  authorita- 
tive sanction.  Sir  Philip— a  mere  lax  man  of  the 
world-— would  readily  have  resorted  to  afaloehood, 
even  in  a  case  no  stronger  than  Dr  Johnsons 
casuistry  supposed.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see, 
his  was  a  great  deal  stronger;  so  that,  aforiioriy 
he  had  the  doctor's  permission  to  make  the 
boldest  denial ;  and  such  a  denial  we  should,  in 
such  a  case,  be  entitled  to  hold  as  none  at  alL 
And  yet,  after  all,  he  only  allows  himself  an  ap' 
parent  denial ;  one  which  depends,  for  its  efect, 
upon  the  haste  and  inaccuracy  of  the  reader. 

What  then  was  the  case  of  Sir  PhUip,  which  I 
affirm  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  that  whidi 
had  been  contemplated  by  Dr  Johnson,  as  a  case 
justifying  a  denial  of  the  truth?  It  was  this: 
Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  creature  q/*  Junint. 
Whatever  Sir  Philip  had — ^his  wealth,  hia  honoiirs, 
his  consideration,  were  owing  to  the  letters  of 
Junius;  to  the  power  which  he  had  obtained 
under  that  signature;  and  to  the  mode  in  which, 
having  obtained  power  like  a  thief,  he  had  sold 
it  like  a  traitor.  Armed  with  tluit  potent 
spell,  he  had  made  himself,  first,  formidable 
to  the  King  and  to  his  Cabinet;  aeoondly, 
had  brought  himself,  when  thus  armed,  into 
the  market  for  sale.  But  how  ?  By  what 
means?  I  answer:  By  the  blackest  treadi- 
ery;  by  a  double  treachery;  by  treadiery, 
as  respected  the  way  in  which  he  rose  into 
Junius ;  and  by  an  equal  treachery  to  his  own 
principles,  a*  Junius,  in  his  mode  of  laying  dova 
that  character.  How  is  it,  do  we  mppose,  that 
Junius  had  won  the  national  ear  ?    Not  by  the 
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means  (generally  presumed)  of  fine  composition. 
No :  but  by  tbe  reputation  he  enjoyed  of  having 
won  the  ear  of  the  King's  government.  And  he 
had  so:  it  was  no  false  reputation.  But  again  I 
eay,  in  this  case  also,  How  ?  If  the  public  could 
be  won  by  such  tinkling  music^  is  any  man  childish 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  care-laden  Ministers 
of  a  great  nation^  overwhelmed  by  business, 
would  find  leisure  to  read  Cato  or  Publicola, 
purely  for  the  value  of  their  style  or  their  tropes  ? 
No :  the  true  causa  was^  that  AVIinisters  found, 
in  these  letters,  proofs  of  some  enemy,  some 
spy,  being  amongst  them.  Did  they  join  the 
popular  cry — ''Here  is  a  great  rhetorician?" 
Never  believe  it ;  but,  '^  Here  is  a  great  thief." 
Not  the  eloquence,  but  the  larceny  moved 
their  anxieties.  State  secrets  were  betray- 
ed. Francis  was  the  spy.  He  picked  Lord 
Barrington's  locks:  he  practised  daily  as  an 
eavesdropper  upon  Lord  Barrington's  private 
communications  with  Ministers :  he  abused,  for 
Ilia  own  purposes,  the  information,  select  and 
secret,  which  often  came  before  him  officially, 
in  his  character  of  clerk  at  the  War-Ofiice. 
Id  short,  he  was  an  unfaithful  servant^  who,  first 
of  al],  built  himself  up  into  terror  and  power  as 
Junius,  on  a  thorough*gotn^  plan  of  disloyalty 
to  his  patron,  and  afterwards  built  himself  up 
into  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  Privy  Counsellor,  one  of 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  with  £12,000 
per  annum;  all  this  upon  a  disloyalty  equally 
deliberate  to  all  the  principles  and  the  patriot- 
ism which  he  had  professed  as  Junius.  The 
first  perfidy  would  only  have  put  a  gay  feather  into 
his  cap ;  this  he  improved  into  a  second,  which 
brought  him  place,  honour,  ''  troops  of  friends," 
this  world's  wealth,  in  short,  and  every  mode  of 
prosperity  but  one  ;  which  one  was  peace  of 
mind  and  an  unclouded  conscience.  Such  was 
the  brief  abstract  of  Sir  Philip's  history.  Now, 
though  most  men  would  nof,  yet  there  were  still 
surviving  very  many  who  would,  upon  any  direct 
avowal  that  he  was  Junius,  at  once  put  '^  this" 
and  ^'  that"  together,  and,  in  one  moment  of 
time,  come  to  unlock  what  had  always  been 
something  of  a  mystery  to  Mr  Francis'  friends 
at  home — via.,  how  it  was  that  he,  the  obscure 
clerk  of  the  War-Office,  notoriously  upon  bad 
terms  with  Lord  Barrington,  his  principal,  had, 
nevertheless,  shot  up  all  at  once  into  a  powerful 
OrienUl  satrap.  The  steps^  the  missing  grada- 
tion, would  suddenly  be  recovered,  and  connected 
into  a  whole.  ''  Thou  hast  it,  Cawdor  1"  The 
metamorphosis  of  Francis  into  the  Bengal  potent- 
ate was  unintelligible:  but  the  intermediation 
of  Junius  would  harmonise  all  difficulties.  Thus 
grew  Francis  the  clerk  into  Junius,  (viz.,  by 
treason.)  Thus  grew  Junius  the  demagogue 
into  Francis  the  Rajah,  viz.  by  selling  his  tree- 
son.  ^*  You  are  Juniue?"  it  would  be  said: 
"  Why,  then,  you  are  a  very  briltiant  felhw" 
That  would  be  the  first  reflection ;  but  then  would 
come  a  second  on  the  heels  of  that : — *'  And 
a  moit  unprincipled  knavey  who  rose  into  great 
eonMeration  byJUehing.hie  moiter'eeecrete" 


Here,  then,  we  read  the  true  secret  of  his 
chicanery  in  replying  to  Sir  R.  Phillips.  Had  he 
been  thoroughly  determined  to  disavow  Junius, 
could  he  have  brought  his  heart  to  do  so,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  have  needed 
(Junius  would  have  known  how  to  find  clear 
language)  to  speak  so  obscurely  as  he  hae  done 
in  this  short  reply.  Neither  would  he  have  con- 
tented himself  with  any  simple  denial ;  he  would 
have  recited  some  facts  in  his  life  circumstan- 
tiating his  denial.  But  this  was  not  in  his  power 
to  do ;  nor  did  he  sincerely  wish  it.  Naturally 
he  must  have  clung,  with  a  perfect  rapture  of 
vanity,  to  his  own  too  famous  production.  Re- 
spect for  his  own  character  forbade  him  to  avow 
it.  Parental  vanity  forbade  him  so  to  disavow 
it,  as  that  he  could  never  have  reclaimed  it.  Sir 
Philip  Francis  had  been  a  great  criminal ;  but 
his  crime  produced  its  own  intolerable  punish- 
ment. The  tantalization  of  his  heart  when  de- 
nied the  privilege,  open  to  every  other  human 
being,  of  claiming  the  products  of  his  own  brain 
and  of  his  own  excessive*  labour,  must  have  been 
a  perpetual  martyrdom.  And,  in  this  statement 
of  the  case,  we  read  a  natural  solution  of  two 
else  inexplicable  facts :  first,  why  Sir  P.  Francis 
(supposing  him  Junius)  did  not  come  forward  to 
claim  his  work.  And^  secondly,  why  Junius, 
the  mysterious  Junius,  old  ^^  Nominis  umbra," 
(supposing  him  Francis,)  did  not  come  forward 
to  proclaim  his  own  name.  To  presume  Francis 
and  Junius  one  and  the  same  person,  at  once 
explains  both  mysteries.  Upon  the  'Taylorian 
hypothesis,  all  is  made  clear  as  daylight  why 
Junius  did  not  avow  his  name — why  Francis  did 
not  claim  his  literary  honours.  Upon  such  an 
account  only  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  case. 
All  other  accounts  leave  it  a  perpetual  mystery, 
unfathomable  upon  any  principles  of  human 
nature,  why  Junius  did  not,  at  least,  make  his 
claim  by  means  of  some  last  will  and  testament. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  a  writer,  evidently  under 
the  most  intense  worldly  influences  of  vain-glory 
and  ambition,  should  voluntarily  have  made  a 
sacrifice  (and  a  sacrifice  with  no  apparent  mo- 
tive) of  what^  in  the  pardonable  exaggeration  of 
an  author's  vanity,  must,  to  him,  have  appeared 
one  of  the  greatest  works  in  political  as  also  in 
rhetorical  literature.  Such  an  act  of  austere 
self-mortification  is  inconceivable,  except  antongst 
the  most  rapturous  devotees  of  the  Romish 
church  :  shame  only  or  feart  can  avail  to  solve 
the  enigma.  But  fear,  if  at  all  admitted  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  could  not  extend  beyond  his 
own  term  of  life :  that  motive  cannot  explain  the 
silence  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  There,  at 
least,  he  would  have  spoken  out  to  posterity, 
and  his  own  surviving  compatriots.  ''  If  I  live," 
says  he,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  People  of  £ng- 

*  <<  Hit  own  exceMtive  labour  r**—^  Is  tht re  no  labour 
intheie  letters?'*  asks  Junius,  in  a  tone  of  triumphant 
appeal.  And,  on  other  occasions,  he  insists  upon  the 
vast  toil  which  tbe  composition  cost  him. 

f  «  Fear  .•** — **  Sir  William  would  meet  me  in  the 
field :  others  would  asMSsinate."— J«ntti#  to  Sir  Wm, 
Draper. 
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land^  '^  yon  ihall  often  hear  of  me."  And,  doubt- 
lass,  even  in  dying,  if  he  forf^t  them,  he  would 
remember  himself  and  his  own  really  memorable 
pretensions.  He  would  not  forget,  at  least,  to 
order  some  inscription  on  his  own  grave,  point- 
ing backwards  to  the  gay  trophies  of  him 
who  had  extorted  fear  from  kings,  and  admir- 
ation from  angry  senates.*  This  he  would 
have  done :  this  he  has  not  done ;  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  shame  only,  operating  in  the  way  I 
hnve  mentioned,  is  a  case  capable  of  explaining 
it.  That  case  is  precisely  the  case  of  Sir  Philip 
Fnincis. 

It  remains  only  to  say,  that,  by  neglecting 
to  press  these  facts  and  their  natural  construc- 
tion against  Sir  Philip,  Mr  Taylor  allowed 
the  only  powerful  argument  against  his  hypo- 
thesis to  stand  unanswered.  A  motive  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  unhappy  Sir  Philip  himself,  and 
consideration  for  the  pious  feelings  of  his  son 
and  daughter,  may  have  influenced  Mr  Taylor 
in  this  forbearance.  All  are  now  dead ;  and  these 
restraints  can  operate  no  longer.  But  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties,  surely  enough  might 
have  been  hinted  to  maintain  the  impregnability 
of  the  hypothesis,  without  seriously  wounding 
the  sensibilities  of  Sir  Philip.  These  sensibilU 
ties  merited  respect ;  inasmuch  as,  though  point- 
ing to  a  past  chapter  of  deep  criminality,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  had  long  connected 
themselves  with  virtuous  feelings  of  remorse, 
and  a  suffering  sense  of  honour :  most  assuredly 
they  brought  along  with  them  the  bitterest  chas- 
tisement, by  that  unexampled  self-sacrifice  which 
they  entailed.  But  all  this  might  have  been  met 
and  faced  by  Mr  Taylor :  the  reader  might  have 
been  summoned  in  general  terms,  before  allow, 
ing  an  unnecessary  weight  to  the  fact  of  Sir 
Philip's  apparent  renunciation  of  the  claim  made 
on  his  behalf,  to  consider  two  capital  points; 
first,  whether  he  really  had  renonnced  it,  and 
in  such  terms  as  admitted  of  no  equivocal  con« 
struction :  secondly,  whether  (even  supposing 
him  to  have  done  this  in  the  amplest  sense,  and 
with  no  sort  of  reserve)  there  might  not  appear 
some  circumstances  in  the  past  recital  of  Sir 
Philip's  connexion  with  the  War-Office  and  Lord 
Barrington,  which  would  forcibly  restrain  him  in 
old  age,  when  clothed  with  high  state  characters, 
of  senator  and  privy  counsellor,  invested  there- 
fore  with  grave  obligations  of  duty,  I  say,  re- 
strain him  from  seeming,  by  thus  assuming  the 
imputed  authorship,  to  assume,  along  with  it, 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  certain  breaches 
of  confidence,  which  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
and  the  ardour  of  partisanship,  might  palliate  in 
a  young  man,  but  which  it  would  not  become  an 

*  He  would  not  have  fwgotteny  at  kati^  to  order  aome 
inscription  on  hie  own  prove,**  ftc  Accordingly,  there 
it  in  The  Anti-JaeoHn  BevieWf  a  story  told  of  a  itran- 
gsr  djiof  at  a  village  inn,  somewhere,  I  think,  in  Buck- 
ing haonhlre,  and  directing  that  no  memorial  thould  be 
placed  upon  hts  grave,  beyond  the  initial  letters  of  bis 
name,  and  the  motto  of  Janiui^*<  Stat  nominie  vmirv.* 
So  mnch  weight  was  attached  to  the  story,  that  Charles 
Fozii  said  to  have  Tis&tsd  his  grar^  Probably  the  whole 
is  a  fiction. 


old  one  to  adopt  and  own,  under  any 
whatever,  or  upon  any  temptations  of  literary 
gain.  Such  an  appeal  as  this  could  not  greatly 
have  distressed  Sir  Philip  Franda,  or  not  mors, 
however,  than  he  had  already  been  distressed  by 
the  inevitable  disclosnrea  of  the  investigatioo 
itself,  as  connected  with  the  capital  thetia  of  Mr 
Taylor,  that  Francis  and  Juniua  were  the  self, 
same  person. 

Here,  therefore,  was  a  great  overaight  of 
Mr  Taylor;  and  over  the  results  of  this 
oversight— his  discoveries,  the  unconquerable 
points  of  his  exposure  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished* their  victory.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  Sir  Philip  so  far  dallied  with  the  gntifica- 
tion  offered  to  his  vanity  in  thia  public  aasocia* 
tion  of  his  name  with  Junius  as  to  call  upon  Mr 
Taylor.  His  visit  seemed  partly  a  aort  of  ten. 
tative  measure,  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  double  uiu 
certainty — ^uncertainty  about  the  exact  quan* 
tity  of  proof  that  Mr  Taylor  might  have  aecus* 
ulated ;  and  uncertainty  again,  about  the  exact 
temper  of  nind  in  which  it  became  him  to  receive 
the  new  discoveries;  He  affected  to  be  sur. 
prised  that  anybody  ahould  ever  have  thonght 
of  him  in  connexion  with  Junius.  Now,  pos* 
sibly,  this  was  a  mere  careless  expreaaion, 
uttered  simply  by  way  of  an  introduction  to  the 
subsequent  conversation.  Else,  and  if  it  were 
said  deliberately,  it  shewed  great  weakneaa ;  for, 
assuredly.  Sir  Philip  was  too  much  a  man  of 
shrewd  sagacity  to  fail  in  perceiving  that,  were 
it  even  possible  for  presumptions  so  many  and  so 
strong  to  be,  after  all,  compatible  with  final 
falsehood,  still  a  case  had  been  made  out  far  too 
strong  for  any  man  unaffectedly  to  pretend  sur- 
prise at  its  winning  some  primd  Jfueie  credit. 
Mr  Taylor  naturally  declined  redarguing  the 
case ;  he  resigned  it  to  its  own  merita,  which 
must  soon  dispose  of  it  in  public  estimation,  but 
at  the  same  time  protested  against  having  viewed 
his  discovery  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
honour  to  Sir  Philip ;  indeed,  in  a  literary  aense, 
who  would  not  be  honoured  (he  aaked)  by  the 
imputation  of  being  Junius  ?  So  closed  the  con- 
versation substantially  on  the  respondent's  part. 
But  the  appellant,  l^r  Philip,  gave  a  aingular 
turn  to  hie  part,  which  thus  far  had  been  rather 
to  him  a  tone  of  expostulation,  by  saying  in  coo* 
elusion — 

*'  Well,  at  least,  I  think,  yon  can  do  no  leas 
than  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book." 

This,  of  course,  was  done ;  and,  with  aeme 
alight  interchange  of  civilities  attending  the 
transmission  of  the  book,  I  believe  the  inter* 
course  terminated. 

Sir  Philip  suffered  under  a  most  cruel  dis- 
ease, which  soon  put  an  end  to  hia  trooUed 
life;  and  my  own  belief  ia,  that  there  ended 
as  agitated  an  existence  aa  can  have  been  sup- 
ported by  frail  humanity.  He  wae  Baturaliy 
a  man  of  bad  and  harah  disposition :  inafdenty 
arrogant,  and  ill-tempered.  Conatitntionally, 
he  was  irritable;  bodily  aufferinga  had  cxae- 
perated  the  infinnitiea  of  hia  temper;  and  the 
mixed  agony  of  body  and  mind  io  whkk  he 
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passed  his  latter  years,  must  have  been  fearful 
even  to  contemplate.  The  Letters  of  Junius 
certainly  shew  very  little  variety  or  extent  of 
thought ;  no  comprehensive  grasp ;  no  principles 
of  any  kind,  false  or  sound ;  no  powers,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  powers  of  sarcasm ;  but  they  have 
that  sort  of  modulated  rhythm,  and  that  air  of 
classical  chastity,  (perhaps  arising  more  from 
the  penury  of  ornament,  and  the  absence  of  any 
impassioned  eloquence,  than  from  any  positive 
causes,)  which,  co-operating  with  the  shortness 
of  the  periods,  and  the  unparalleled  felicity  of 
their  sarcasms,  would  at  any  rate  have  concili- 
ated the  public  notice.  They  have  exactly  that 
sort  of  talent  which  the  owner  is  sure  to  over- 
rate. But  the  intensity,  the  sudden  growth,  and 
the  durability*  of  their  fame,  were  due,  (as  I 
must  ever  contend,)  not  to  any  qualities  of  style 
or  composition— though,  doubtless,  these  it  is 
which  co*operated  with  the  thick  cloak  of  mys- 
tery, to  sustain  a  reputation  once  gained — but 
to  the  knowledge  dispersed  through  London 
society,  that  the  Government  had  been  appalled 
by  Junius,  as  one  who,  in  some  way  or  other,  had 
possessed  himself  of  their  secrets. 

The  London  Magazine,  of  whose  two  publish- 
ers (editors  also)  1  have  thus  introduced  to  the 
reader  that  one  who  had  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  author  was  at  that  time  brilliantly 
supported.  And  strange  it  is,  and  also  has  been 
to  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  such  a  work 
should  not  have  prospered ;  but  prosper  it  did 
not.  Meantime,  the  following  writers  were^  in 
18S1-2-S,  amongst  my  own  coUaborateure  i-^ 
Charles  Lamb ;  Haslitt ;  Allan  Cunningham ; 
Hood;  Hamilton  Reynolds;  Carey,  the  un- 
rivalled translator  of  Dante ;  Crow,  the  Public 
Orator  of  Oxford.  And  so  well  were  all  de- 
partments provided  for,  that  even  the  monthly 
abstract  of  politics,  brief  as  it  necessarily  was, 
had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  Phillips,  the 
celebrated  Irish  barrister.  Certainly  a  literary 
Pleiad  might  have  been  gathered  out  of  the  stars 
connected  with  this  journal ;  and  others  there 
were,  I  believe,  occasional  contributors,  who 
could  not  be  absolutely  counted  upon,  and  there* 
fore  I  do  not  mention  them.  One,  however,  who 
joined  The  London  in  18SS,  1  think,  calls  for  a 
separate  mention — namely,  Clare  the  peasant 
poet  of  Northamptonshire. 

Our  Scottish  brethren  are  rather  too  apt,  in  the 
excess  of  that  nationality,  (which,  dying  away  in 
some  classes,  is  still  burning  fervently  in  others,) 
and  which,  though  giving  a  just  right  of  complaint 
to  those  who  suffer  by  it,  and  though  diref uUy  dis- 
figuring the  liberality  of  the  national  manners, 
yet  stimulates  the  national  rivalship  usefully  ;<— 
our  Scottish  brethren,  I  say,  are  rather  too  apt  to 
talk  as  if,  in  Scotland  only,  there  were  any  pre- 
cedents to  be  found  of  intellectual  merit  strug- 


•  «'  The  dwaWUy^^  Uc  It  is,  howcvtr,  rtmarkabls 
that,  tinea  th«  great  ezpaniion  of  tb«  public  miod  by 
political  diacuiiioDa  oontequrat  upon  tbe  Reform  Bill, 
Janiui  ii  no  longar  foand  a  lalaablc  book  t  so,  st  least, 
I  bavs  hear4  from  various  penons. 


gling  upwards  in  the  class  of  rustic  poverty. 
Whereas  there  has,  in  £ngland,  been  a  larger 
succession  of  such  persons  than  in  Scotland.   In. 
quire,  for  insUnce,  as  to  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  risen  to  distinction  by  mere  weight  of 
unassisted  merit,  in  this  present  generation,  at 
the  £nglish  bar;  and  then  inquire  as  to  the 
corresponding    proportion  at  the    Scotch   ban 
Oftentimes  it  happens  that,  in  the  poetry  of  this 
class,  little  more  is  found  than  the  gift  of  a  toler- 
ably good  ear  for  managing  the  common  metres 
of  the  language.     But  in  Clare  it  was  otherwise. 
His  poems  were  not  the  mere  reflexes  of  his 
reading.   He  had  studied  for  himself  in  the  fields, 
and  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  side  of  brooks.  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  could  be  found,  in  his  poems,  a 
single  commonplace  image,  or  a  description  made 
up  of  hackneyed  elemenU.     In  that  respect  his 
poems  are  original,  and  have  even  a  separate 
value,  as  a  sort  of  calendar  (in  extent,  of  course, 
a  very  limited  one)  of  many  rural  appearances^ 
of  incidents  in  the  fields  not  elsewhere  noticed^ 
and  of  the  loveliest  flowers  most  felicitously  de« 
scribed.    The  description  is  often  true  even  to  a 
botanical  eye ;  and  in  that»  perhaps,  lies  the  chief 
defect ;  not  properly  in  the  scientific  accuracy, 
but  that,  in  searching  after  this  too  earnestly, 
the  feeling  is  sometimes  too  much  neglected. 
However,  taken  as  a  whole,  his  poems  have  a  very 
novel  quality  of  merit,  though  a  quality  too  liU 
tie,  I  fear,  in  the  way  of  public  notice.    Messrs 
Taylor  &  Hessey  had  been  very  kind  to  him ; 
and,  through  them,  the  late  Lord  Fitswilliam 
had  settled  an  annuity  upon  him.    In  reality,  the 
annuity  had  been  so  far  increased,  I  believe,  by 
the  publishers,  as  to  release  him  from  the  neces. 
slties  of  daily  toil.    He  had  thus  his  time  at  his 
own  command  ;  and,  in  1824,  perhaps  upon  some 
literary  scheme,  he  came  up  to  London,  where« 
by  a  few  noble  families  and  by  his  liberal  pub- 
lishers, he  was  welcomed  in  a  way  that,  I  fear, 
from  all  I  heard,  would  but  too  much  embitter 
the  contrast  with  his  own  humble  opportunities 
of  enjoyment  in  the  country.     The  contrast  of 
Lord  Radstock's  brilliant  parties,  and  the  glitter- 
ing theatres  of  London,  would  have  but  a  poor 
effect  in  training  him  to  bear  that  want  of  excite* 
ment  which  even  already,  I  had  heard,  inade  his 
rural  life  but  too  insupportable  to  his  mind.    It 
is  singular  that  what  most  fascinated  his  rustic 
English  eye,  was  not  the  gorgeous  display  of  £ng* 
lish  beauty,  but  the  French  style  of  beauty  as  he 
saw  it  amongst  the  French  actresses  in  Totten. 
ham  Court  Road.  He  seemed,  however,  oppressed 
by  the  glare  and  tumultuous  existence  of  Lon« 
don ;  and  being  ill  at  the  time,  from  an  affecUon 
of  the  liver,  which  did  not,  of  course,  tend  to  im- 
prove his  spirits,  he  threw  a  weight  of  languor 
upon  any  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  conver- 
sation.   One  thing,  meantime,  was  very  honour- 
able to  him,  that,  even  in  this  season  of  dejection, 
he  would  uniformly  become  animated  when  any- 
body spoke  to  him  of  Wordsworth — animated 
with  the  most  hearty  and  almost  rapturous  spirit 
of  admiration.    As  regarded  his  own  poems,  this 
admiration  seemed  to  have  an  unhappy  effect  of 
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depressing  his  confidence  in  himself.  It  is  un. 
fortunate,  indeed^  to  gaze  too  closely  upon  models 
of  colossal  excellence.  Compared  with  those  of 
his  own  class^  I  feel  satisfied  that  Clare  will 
always  maintain  an  honourable  place. 

Very  different,  thouf^h  originally  in  the  very 
tame  class  of  rustic  labourers  and  rustic  poets^ 
(a  fact  which  I  need  not  disguise,  since  he  pro- 
claims  it  himself  upon  every  occasion  with  a  well- 
directed  pride,)  is  another  of  that  London  society 
in  1891-3 — ^vis.,  Allan  Cunningham.  About  this 
author  I  had  a  special  interest.  I  had  read,  and 
with  not  much  pleasure,  a  volume  called  *'  Nithis* 
dale  and  Galloway  Song,"  which  professed  to 
contain  fugitive  poems  of  that  country,  gathered 
together  hy  Mr  Cromek  the  engraver ;  the  same 
person,  I  believe,  who  published  a  supplementary 
tolume  to  Dr  Currie's  edition  of  Burns.  The 
whole  of  these,  I  had  heard,  were  a  forgery  by 
Allan  Cunningham ;  and  one,  at  any  rate,  was 
10— by  far  the  most  exquisite  gem  in  the  volume. 
It  was  a  fragment  of  only  three  stanzas ;  and  the 
eituation  must  be  supposed  that  of  a  child  lying 
In  a  forest  amongst  the  snow,  just  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  child  must  be  supposed  to  speak  :— 

"  Gone  were  but  the  cold, 

And  gone  were  but  the  inoWy 
I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods, 

Where  the  primroiei  blow. 

<*  Cold  *e  the  enow  at  my  hetd. 

And  cold  'e  the  snow  at  my  feet ; 
And  the  finger  of  death  *•  at  my  eyee, 

Cloiiug  them  to  sleep. 

*<  Let  none  tell  mj  father. 

Or  mj  mother  lo  dean 
I'll  meet  them  both  in  Heaven, 

At  the  epring*time  of  the  year.** 

'  These  lines  of  Allan  Cunningham  (so  I  call 
him,  for  so  he  called  himself  upon  his  visiting 
cards)  had  appeared  to  me  so  eif  quisite  a  breath- 
ing of  the  pastoral  muse,  that,  had  it  been  for 
these  alone,  I  should  have  desired  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  But  I  had  also  read  some  papers 
on  gipsy  life^  embodying  several  striking  gip- 
sy traditions,  by  the  same  author.  These  were 
published  in  early  numbers  o{  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine; and  had,  apparently,  introduced  situations, 
and  scenes,  and  incidents,  from  the  personal  re- 
collections of  the  author.  Such  was  my  belief, 
at  least.  In  parts,  they  were  impressively  exe- 
cuted :  and  a  singular  contrast  they  afforded  to 
the  situation  and  daily  life  of  the  same  Allan, 
planted  and  rooted,  as  it  were,  amongst  London 
scenery.  Allan  was— (what  shall  I  say?  To  a 
man  of  genius,  I  would  not  apply  the  coarse 
mercantile  term  of  foreman;  and  the  fact  is, 
that  he  stood  on  a  more  confidential  footing 
than  b  implied  by  that  term,  with  his  employer) 
••—he  was  then  a  sort  of  right-hand  man,  an 
agent  equally  for  mechanical  and  for  intellectual 
purposes,  to  Chantrey  the  sculptor :  he  was  an 
agent,  also,  in  transactions  not  strictly  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  cases  which  may  be  called, 
therefore,  mechanico-intellectual ;  or,  according 
to  a  pleasant  distinction  of  Professor  Wilson's, 
lie  was  an  agent  for  the  **  coarse"  arts  as  well 
M  the  *'fina"  arts;  sometimes  in  separation. 


sometimes  in  union.  This  I  mention,  as  arguing 
the  versatility  of  his  powers:  few  men  beside  him- 
self could  have  filled  a  station  running  throogli 
so  large  a  scale  of  duties.  Accordingly,  he  mea- 
sured out  and  apportioned  each  day's  work  to 
the  several  working  sculptors  in  Chantrey'i 
yard  :  this  was  the  most  mechanical  part  of  iiii 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  opposite 
pole  of  his  functions,  he  was  often  (I  belieTe) 
found  useful  to  Chantrey  as  an  umpire  in  qaei. 
tions  of  taste,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  auggcster  of 
original  hints,  in  the  very  highest  walks  of  the 
art.  Various  indications  of  natural  dispontioo 
for  these  efforts,  aided  greatly,  and  unfolded  by 
daily  conversation  with  all  the  artists  and  sms- 
teurs  resorting  to  Chantrey's  studU^  will  be 
found  in  his  popular  ^  Lives  of  the  Painters  and 
Sculptors."  His  particular  opinions  are,  doobt- 
less,  often  liable  to  question;  but  they  shew  proof 
everywhere  of  active  and  sincere  thinking:  sad, 
in  two  of  his  leading  peculiarities,  upon  qaes- 
tions  of  (Bsthetics,  (to  speak  Germaniee,)  I  felt 
too  close  an  approach  in  Cttnninghnm  to  opinioas 
which  I  had  always  entertained  myself,  not  tohare 
been  prejudiced  very  favourably  in  his  bchilf. 
They  were  these: — He  avowed  an  unqualified 
scorn  of  Ossian ;  such  a  acorn  as  every  man  that 
ever  looked  at  Nature  with  his  own  eyes,  aad 
not  through  books,  must  secretly  entertaia. 
Heavens !  what  poverty :  secondly,  what  mono- 
tony: thirdly,  what  falsehood  of  imagery  J  Scorn, 
therefore,  he  avowed  of  Ossian;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  scorn  of  the  insipidities — ^wheniq>plied  to 
the  plastic  arts,  (sculpture  or  painting)— em- 
balmed by  modern  allegory.  Britannia,  sap- 
ported  by  Peace  on  one  side  and  Prosperity  eo 
the  other,  beckons  to  Inoculation — "  Heavenly 
maid" — and  to  Vaccination  in  the  rear,  who, 
mounted  upon  the  car  of  Liberality,  hurls  her 
spear  at  the  dragon  of  Small-Pox.HospitalisDi, 
&c.  &c.  But  why  quote  instances  of  that  which 
every  stone-cutter's  yard  aupplies  in  nauasoai 
prodigality?  These  singularittea  of  taste,  st 
least,  speaking  of  Osaian,*  (for,  as  to  allegory, 
it  is  rather  tolerated  by  the  public  mind  thaa 
poaitively  approved,)  plead  thua  far  in  any  naa'i 
favour,  that  they  argue  a  healthy  aineerity  of 
the  sensibilities,  not  liable  to  be  duped  by  the 
vague,  the  superficial,  or  the  unreal ;  nor,  final- 
ly, by  precedent  and  authority. 

Such  were  the  grounda  upon  which  I  looked 
forward,  with  some  pleasure,  to  my  first  inter- 
view with  Allan  Cunningham.  This  took  place 
at  a  dinner  given  by  my  publiaher%  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  Opium  Confessions;  st 
which  dinner,  to  say  the  truth,  i  aoon  after 

•  With  reepect  to  Oeeiaii,  I  have  heard  it  arged,  by 
way  of  an  arffmmsniMim  ad  hemmsmj  ia  Argaiag  the  cm 
with  mytelf,  as  a  known  devotee  of  Wordswonh,  that 
lie,  Wordsworth,  had  professed  honour  for  Osnan,  by 
writing  an  epitaph  for  his  rappoeed  grave  in  GUm  Jlmm> 
By  no  means :  WordBwoith*a  fine  liocs  are  not  npoa  the 
peendo-Oseian  of  Maaphenoo^  not  npoa  the  catapbyilcil 
one-stringed  latanist  of  Morvcn,  but  npoo  (Mas,  the 
hero  and  the  poet,  of  Gaelic  tradition.  We  seom  tbt 
Ossian  of  1766L  Ko  man  sooms  Ossian  the  ssa  of  Fa- 
gal  of  A.D.  S6«, 
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iQipected  (and  with  some  vexation)  that  I 
had  myself^  unconsciously^  played  the  part  of 
lion.  At  that  time  I  was  ill,  heyond  what 
any  man  would  helieve,  who  saw  me  out  of 
bed :  and,  in  the  mere  facility  of  unreflecting 
good  nature,  I  had  consented  to  attend,  on  the 
assurance  that  "  only  a  friend  or  two"  would 
be  present.  However,  it  proved  to  be  a  general 
gathering,  ''  frequent  and  full,"  of  all  the  wits, 
keen  and  brilliant,  associated  in  the  literary  jour- 
nal to  which  I  had  committed  my  earliest  ex- 
periences. Dinner  was  flxed  at  "hal/^pasifive, 
/or  sUf;"  and,  from  some  mistake,  it  happened 
that  I  was  amongst  the  earliest  arrivals.  As  an 
invalid,  or,  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  I  was  planted 
inexorably,  without  retreat,  in  the  place  of  honour 
by  the  fireside ;  for  the  month  was  deep  Novem- 
ber. Judge  of  my  despair,  when  there  began 
to  flle  in  one  suspicious-looking  fellow  after 
another — (nitpieious  to  me  at  that  moment;  be- 
cause, by  the  expression  of  the  eye,  looking  all 
made  up  for  ^^  play,"  and  some  of  them  for 
<'  mischief) — one  after  another,  I  say;  annuncia- 
tion upon  annunciation  succeeded  with  frightful 
rapidity,  until  the  small  back  drawing-room  of 
our  host  began  to  overflow.  I  believe  the  fashion 
of  not  introducing  dinner  visiters  to  each  other 
was  just  then  (1881)  beginning  to  be  popular: 
•ither  for  that  reason,  or  not  to  overwhelm  my 
weak  spirits,  I  was  not  often  summoned  to  this 
ceremony:  but,  on  two  or  three  more  select 
arrivals,  I  was:  in  such  cases  I  had  to  stand 
formal  presentation  to  the  parties.  One  of  these 
was  Mr  (no,  he  will  be  as  angry  as  O'Gorman 
Mahon  or  The  Chisholm,  if  1  say  Mr)  Allan 
Cunnin^am;  and,  from  the  light  of  a  Novem- 
ber fire,  I  first  saw  reflected  the  dark  flashing 
guerilla  eye  of  Allan  Cunningham.  Dark  it  was, 
and  deep  with  meaning;  and  the  meaning,  as 
in  all  cases  of  expressive  eyes,  was  comprehen- 
sive, and,  therefore,  equivocal.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Allan  Cunningham's  expression  did  not 
belie  his  character,  as  afterwards  made  known 
to  me :  he  was  kind,  liberal,  hospitable,  friendly ; 
and  his  whole  natural  disposition,  as  opposed  to 
his  acquired,  was  genial  and  fervent.  But  he 
bad  acquired  feelings  in  which  I,  as  an  English- 
man, was  interested  painfully.  In  particular, 
like  so  many  Scotsmen  of  hh  original  rank,  he 
had  a  prejudice — or,  perhaps,  that  is  not  the 
word :  it  was  no  feeling  that  he  had  derived  from 
experience — ^it  was  an  old  Scottish  grudge :  not 
a  feeling  that  he  indulged  to  his  own  private 
sensibilities,  but  to  his  national  conscience— a 
prejudice  against  Englishmen.  He  loved,  per- 
haps, this  and  that  Englishman^  Tom  and  Jack ; 
but  he  hated  us  English  as  a  body :  it  was  in 
vain  to  deny  it.  As  is  the  master,  such  is  the 
company ;  and  too  often,  in  the  kind  and  hospi- 
table  receptions  of  Allan  Cunningham  and  Mrs 
Cunningham,  or  other  Scottish  families  residing 
in  London,  I  heard,  not  from  the  heads  of  the 
house,  but  from  the  visiters,  rueful  attacks  upon 
US  poor  English,  and,  above  all,  upon  us  poor 
Oxonians.  Oxford  received  no  mercy.  O  hea. 
Tens  i  how  my  fingers  itched  to  be  amidst  the 


row  !  Yet,  oCtentimes  I  had  no  pretext  for  in- 
termixing in  the  dispute-^if  dispute  it  could  be 
called,  where,  generally  speaking,  all  were  of  one 
ihind.  The  fact  is  this  : — Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  anything  of  Mr  Allan  Cunningham's  original 
rank,  had  he  not  taken  a  pride  (and  a  meritorious 
pride)  in  asserting  it  himself.  Now,  that  granted, 
all  is  plain.  The  Scotch,  (or,  to  please  the  fancy 
of  our  Transtweedian  brethren,  the  Scots*)  in 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  do  not  love  the 
English.  Much  I  could  say  on  this  subject, 
having  lived  in  Scotland  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  observed  closely.  The  Scotch  often  plead 
that  the  English  retaliate  this  dislike,  and  that 
no  love  is  lost.  I  think  otherwise ;  and,  for  the 
present,  I  will  only  report  my  experience  on  last 
Sunday  night  but  one,  January  28,  1838,  in  a 
coflee-room  of  Edinburgh.  I  refer  to  a  day  so 
recent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand 
how  little  I  wish  to  rest  upon  any  teleeted  case : 
the  chance  case  which  happens  to  stand  last  in 
one's  experience  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  fair 
average  case.  Now,  upon  that  evening,  two 
gentlemen  were  sitting  in  a  box  together ;  one 
of  them  an  Englishman,  one  a  Scotchman.  High 
argument  reigned  between  them.  The  English* 
man  alleged  much  and  weighty  matter,  if  it  had 
been  true,  violently  and  harshly  against  the 
Scotch :  the  Scotchman  replied  firmly,  but  not 
warmly:  the  Englishman  rejoined  with  fierceness: 
both,  at  length,  rose,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and 
went  to  the  fire.  As  they  went,  the  Scotchman 
offered  his  card.  The  Englishman  took  it ;  and» 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  it,  stuffed  it  into 
the  fire.  Upon  this,  up  started  six  gentlemen  in 
a  neighbouring  box,  exclaiming  to  the  soi'disant 
Englishman — *^  Sir,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your 
country !"  and  oftentimes  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that,  in  their  belief,  he  was  not  an  English- 
man. Afterwards,  the  quarrel  advanced:  the 
Englishman^  throwing  off  his  coat,  or  making  mo- 
tions to  do  so,  challenged  the  Scotchman  to  a 
pugilistic  combat.  The  Scotchman,  who  appeared 
thoroughly  cool,  and  determined  not  to  be  pro- 
voked, persisted  in  his  original  determination  of 
meeting  his  antagonist  with  pistols,  were  it  on 
the  next  morning;  bat  steadily  declined  to  fight 
on  the  coarse  terms  proposed*  And  thus  the 
quarrel  threatened  to  prove  interminable.  But 
how,  meantime,  did  the  neutral  part  of  the  com. 
pany  (all,  by  accident.  Englishmen)  conduct 
themselves  towards  their  own  countrjrman  ?  H  im 
they  justly  viewed  as  the  unprovoked  aggressor, 
and  as  the  calumniator  of  Scotland,  in  a  way  that 
no  provocation  could  have  justified.  One  and 
all,  they  rose  at  length ;  declared  the  oonduct  of 
their  countryman  insufferable ;  and  two  or  three 
of  them,  separately,  offered  their  cards,  as  willing 
to  meet  him  either  on  the  next  morning,  or  any 
morning  when  his  convenience  might  allow,  by 
way  of  evading  any  personal  objection  he  might 
plead  to  his  original    challenger.     The    Eng- 

*  II  is  remarkable  that,  for  what  mytteriont  reamn  I 
never  soald  dteooTer,  thoroagh  Seotehmen  ftel  ezoeed- 
infly  angry  at  being  lo  called;  and  demand,  for  eome 
cabilistieal  canssi  to  be  entitled  SooUmsn^ 
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Uthmui  (poMibly*  m  SeotehmaB)  peremptorily 
declined  all  cHaUenges. 

'*  What !  fix  or  seven  upon  one  ?" 

^'  Oh  no,  sir  1"  the  answer  was ;  ''  not  so : 
amongst  Englishmen,  if  you  are  one>  you  must 
be  well  aware  that  no  man  meets  with  foul  play  : 
any  one  of  ourselves  would  proteot  you  against 
the  man  that  should  offer  less  than  fair  play  to 
yourself." 

The  libeller,  however,  entrenched  himself  in 
his  determination  to  hear  of  no  pistol  warfare  ; 
and  hence,  though  two  of  the  Englishmen  were 
of  colossal  build,  and  well  Mm  to  hwre  seMabed 
his  pugilielie  ^vtensloBs,  yet,  as  all  but  himself 
were  opposed  to  that  mode  of  fighting,  he,  in  fact, 
took  shelter  under  his  own  limited  mode  of  offering 
satisfaction.  The  others  would  not  fight  as  he, 
nor  he  as  they;  and  thus  all  openings  being  dosed 
to  any  honourable  mode  of  settling  the  dispute, 
at  the  request  of  the  oompany,  the  master  of 
the  coffee-room,  with  his  long  '<  taU"  of  waiters, 
advanced  to  him. with  a  quiet  demeanour,  but 
with  words  so  persuasive  as  induced  him  quietly 
to  withdraw.    And  so  terminated  the  dispute. 

And  now,  let  me  ask.  Is  an  Englishman  likely 
to  meet  with  six  Scotchmen,  in  London,  starting 
up  on  behalf  of  calumniated  England  ?  O,  no  ; 
painful  it  is  to  tell  of  men  whom  we,  English,  view 
as  our  brothers,  and  whose  land,  and  institu- 
tions, and  literature,  have>  in  our  days^  been  the 
subject  of  an  absolute  **  ertize"  or,  at  aU  events, 
of  a  most  generous  enthusiasm  in  England,  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  among  those  who  are 
of  humble  birth  and  connexions,  are  but  too 
ready  to  join  fervently  in  abuse  of  the  land 
which  shelters  them,  and  supports  their  house- 
hold charities.  Scotchmen,  you  cannot  deny 
it.  Now,  you  hear  from  my  story,  which  is 
not  a  fortnight  old,  how  different,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  is  the  conduct  of  Englishmen. 
AUt  observe,  joined,  with  one  consent,  in  the 
same  service— and  there  were  six,  without  count- 
ing myself,  who  did  not  belong  to  either  par« 
ty ;  and  not  one  of  my  countrymen  stirred  up- 
on any  principle  of  selfish  honour;  none  had 
been  wounded ;  but  upon  a  generoMS  regard  to 
the  outraged  character  of  a  country  which  at 
that  moment  was  affording  a  shelter  to  them- 
selves, which  they  loved  and  honoured,  and 
which  was  accidentally  without  a  defender. 

Would  that,  upon  such  an  impulse,  I  could  have 
heard  Allan  Cunningham  undertaking  the  de- 
fence of  England  or  of  Englishmen !  But  this 
I  have  not  heard  from  any  Scotchman,  excepting 
only  Professor  Wilson;  and  he,  to  shew  the 
natural  result  of  such  generosity,  is  taxed  with 
Anglo-mania  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  Allan 
Cunningham  offended  somewhat  in  this  point, 
not  so  much  in  act,  as  by  discovering  his  propen- 


♦  *•  PotHblp  a  Seoiehman,**  and  very  probably ;  for 
tfaert  are  no  more  bitter  enemies  of  Scotlanid  and  Scotch- 
men, and  all  thingt  Scotch,  then  banished  Scotchmen— 
who  may  bo  called  renegade  Scotchmen.  There  it  no 
enemy  like  an  old  friend ;  and  many  a  Scotchman  (or 
Sootamaa~.let  ns  not  forget  iKat)  reaMmberi  Edinburgh^ 
Glasgowi  Aberdie%  ^aiply  as  the  ciiy  that  ejected  hin. 


rities.  I,  for  my  part,  quarrelled  also  with  his 
too  oriental  prostrations  before  certain  regular 
authore— chiefly  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sonthey. 
With  respect  to  them,  he  professed  to  feel  him- 
self nobody,  in  a  way  which  no  large  eatimater 
of  things  as  they  are — of  natural  gifta,  and  their 
infinite  distribution  through  an  infinite  scale  of 
degrees,  and  the  compensating  accomptishmeots 
which  take  place  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  forms — 
could  easily  tolerate.  Allan  Cunnini^am  wotild 
gay — «  I  don't  think  myself  worthy  to  be  ac> 
c««attd  an  awthar  ia  forapariaon  of  audi  men ;" 
and  ihia  he  would  say,  in  a  tone  that  toe  aaak  had 
the  sound  of  including,  in  his  act  of  proatration, 
his  hearer  at  the  moment ;  who  might  very  pos- 
sibly disdain  so  absolute  and  unlimited  an  avowal 
of  inferiority— a  Chinese  kotau  so  unconditional ; 
kn'owlng,  as  know  he  must,  that  if  in  one  talent 
or  one  accomplishment  he  were  much  inferior, 
hopelessly  inferior,  not  the  less  in  some  other 
power,  some  other  talent,  aome  other  accom- 
plishment, he  might  have  a  right  to  hold  him. 
self  greatly  superior  ;  nay,  might  have  a  right  to 
say — ^that  power  I  possess  in  some  degree  ;  and 
Sir  W.  Scott  or  Mr  Southey  in  no  degree  what- 
ever. For  example :  every  mode  of  philoeophic 
power  was  denied  to  both  of  these  authors ;  so 
that  he  who  had  that  power,  in  onjf  degree, 
might  reasonably  demur  to  this  proetratioa, 
performed  before  their  images.  With  respect 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  particular,  the  homage 
of  Allan  Cunningham  was  the  lees  merited,  as 
Sir  Walter  had  not  treated  Aim  with  the  reqpect 
due  to  a  man  of  so  much  original  genius :  the 
aristocratic  phrase,  "  honest  Allan,**  expressed 
little  of  the  courtesy  due  from  one  man  of  let- 
ters to  another.  And,  in  the  meantime,  whilst 
Allan  Cunningham  was  thus  ready  to  humble 
himself  before  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who 
had  not  treated  him,  in  public,  with  the  proper 
consideration,  he  spoke  of  Wordsworth  [hot 
certainly  with  this  excuse — that,  in  those  days, 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  his  works]  with  some- 
thing like  contempt :  in  fact,  he  had  evidently 
adopted  the  faith  of  the  wretched  joomals. 
This  alienated  my  feelings  from  Cunningham, 
spite  of  his  own  kind  and  liberal  nature  ;  nay, 
spite  of  his  own  natural  genius. 

Ono— opinion  shall  1  call  it,  fancy,  or  dream— H»f 
Allan  Cunningham's,  is  singular  enough  to  deserve 
mention:  he  maintained  that  the  Scottish  musical 
airs  must  have  an  eternal  foundation  in  nature ; 
that  is  to  say,  must  have  a  co-eternal  exieteace 
with  the  musical  sense,  for  the  following  most 
extraordinary  reason ;  nay,  conmdering  that  his 
veracity  waa  unimpeachable,  I  may  aay  marvel- 
lous reason :  namely,  that  he,  Cunninghaas,  had, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  these  airs, 
invented  all  or  most  of  them  proprte  mmrie  ;  so 
that,  like  the  archetypal  ideas  in  some  systems  of 
philosophers,  one  might  affirm,upon  his  represent- 
ation of  things,  that  Scottish  airs  were  eternally 
present  to  the  ear  of  the  Demiorgus,  and  eter- 
nally producing  themselves  afresh.  This  seemed 
fanciful,  if  not  extravagant ;  and  one,  at  least, 
of  Cunningham's  works    that  which  relates  te 
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Robert  Brace— is  alto  extravagant  in  an  outra- 
geoaa  degree.  And,  by  the  way,  on  that  ground^ 
I  should  have  guessed  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius, 
were  there  even  no  other  ground  :  for  no  man  but 
a  man  of  genius,  and  with  the  inequality  of  ge- 
nius, can,  in  one  state  of  mind,  write  beautifully, 
and^  in  another,  write  the  merest  extravagance ; 
nay,  (with  Cunningham's  cordial  assent,  I  pre- 
sume, that  I  may  say)  awful  extravagance.  Mean- 
time, in  practical  life,  Cunningham  was  anything 
but  extravagant :  he  was,  (as  I  have  said,)  in  a 
high  intellectual  sense,  and  in  the  merest  me- 
chanical sense,  the  right-hand  man  of  Chantrey, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  always  spoke  of  with  the 
highest  and  evidently  the  sincerest  respect :  he 
was  his  right-hand  man,  also,  in  a  middle  sense, 
orj  as  I  have  said,  a  mechanico-intellectual 
way.  For  example,  he  purchased  all  the  marble 
for  Chantrey;  which  might  require,  perhaps, 
mixed  qualifications:  he  distributed  the  daily  la- 
bours of  the  workmen;  which  must  have  required 
such  as  were  purely  mechanic.  He  transacted,  al- 
so, all  the  negotiations  for  choosing  the  site  of 
monuments  to  be  erected  in  West  minster  Abbey ; 
a  Gommission  which  might  frequently  demand 
some  diplomatic  address  in  the  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Abbey  authorities ;  a  func- 
tion of  his  duties  which  chiefly  regarded  the  inter- 
eat  of  his  principal.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  as  also  a 
just  eye  for  the  effect  of  a  monument,  combined 
with  a  Judicious  calculation  of  the  chances  it  had, 
at  one  point  rather  than  another,  for  catching 
the  public  notice :  this  latter  function  of  his 
Gomfdex  office,  regarding  mainly  the  interests 
of  the  defunet  persons  or  his  relations,  and  those 
of  Chantrey,  only  in  a  secondary  way. 

This  aspect  of  Cunningham's  official  or  ministe- 
rial  life,  reminds  me,  by  the  way,  of  the  worst 
aspect  under  which  his  nationality,  or  civic  illiber- 
ality  revealed  itself;  an  illiberality  which  here 
took  the  shape  of  bigotry.  A  Scotchman,  or  Scots- 
man, who  happens  to  hate  £ngland,  is  sure,  afor^ 
tiari,  to  hate  the  English  Church  ;  which,  on  account 
of  its  surplice,  its  organs,  its  cathedrals,  and  its 
mitred  prelates,  he  has  been  taught  to  consider 
as  the  sister  of  the  Babylonian  Rome.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  the  Scottish  Church  should  have 
been  the  favourite  church  of  the  poor,  which 
began  so  undeniably  upon  the  encitement  of  the 
rich.  They,  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic,  had 
revelled  in  the  spoils  of  the  monastic  orders,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Romish  Church.  Naturally 
unwilling  to  resign  their  booty,  they  promoted  a 
church  built  upon  a  principle  of  poverty  and  hu- 
mility ;  a  church  that  would  not  seek  to  resume 
her  plundered  property.  Under  their  political 
intrigues  it  was  that  all  the  contests  arose  in  the 
seventeenth  century :  first,  by  slight  prelusive 
efforts  during  the  long  reign  of  James  the  Sixth 
or  First;  and,  secondly,  by  a  determinate  civil  war 
in  that  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second.  But 
in  this  last  case,  the  "  martyrs,"  as  they  are 
called — ^those  who  fought  at  Drumdog,  &c. — 
waving  aU  question  of  their  real  temper  and  re- 
ligious merits,  were,  upon  one  single  ground, 
incapable  of  founding  a  national  church :  they 


were  too  few :  a  mall  body,  reekoned  by  kund. 
reds,  and  not  by  thousands,  never  oould  protend 
to  represent  the  million  of  souls,  or  upwards,  to 
which,  even  in  those  days,  the  Scottish  nation 
amounted.  What  I  maintain,  therefore,  is,  that 
no  matter  how  the  Presbyterian  Church  came  to 
have  its  legal  establishment  revived  and  ratified, 
it  cannot  be  pretended,  historically,  that  this 
establishment  owed  much  to  the  struggles  in 
Charles  the  Second  s  days,  by  whioh  (so  far  as 
affected  at  all)  it  was  injured.  This  church, 
dated  from  older  times,  went  back  to  those  times 
for  sanction  and  for  arguments  of  its  conformity 
to  the  national  taste;  seeing  that, in  those  elder 
times,  it  did  really  count  upon  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  nation  as  its  affectionate  and  aealous 
supporters:  whereas,  in  the  Cameronian  days, 
none  but  the  very  slenderest  minority,  and  that 
minority^  again,  not  numbering  any  people  of 
weight  or  consideration  for  either  property  or 
intelligence  or  talent — no  party  of  any  known 
account—* no  party  who  were  even  nominally  known 
to  the  people  of  Scotland — ^had  chosen,  at  any 
crisis  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  to 
join  these  religious  malcontents.  Much  more 
might  be  said  with  truth  ;  but  this  may  suffice 
— that  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  Scot- 
land, during  that  reign,  were,  relatively  to  the 
state  and  to  the  public  peace  of  Scotland,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  rising  in  the  cotton  dis- 
trioisat  the  instigation  of  Edwards,  in  the  year  — , 
to  the  general  stability  of  the  British  government 
at  that  era.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  therefore, 
does  not,  in  fact,  connect  itself— for  any  part  of 
the  impulse  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  however 
in  words  or  false  pretenoes  it  may  do  so-— with 
any  of  the  movements,  whether  prosperous  for 
the  moment,  or  hopelessly  ruinous,  made  about 
1677  by  the  religious  Whigs  of  Scotland.  In  fact, 
like  the  insurgent  cotton  spinners,  these  turbulent 
people  were  chiefly  from  the  west.  The  ''  West- 
ern" people  they  were  then  called,  and  the 
''  Westlanders"-^so  little  were  they  at  that  time 
supposed  to  represent  Scotland.  Such  is  the 
truth  of  history.  Nevertheless,  in  our  insur- 
rectionary days,  (insurrectionary,  I  mean,  by  the 
character  of  the  pretensions  advanced-— not  by 
overt  acts,)  it  has  been  a  delightful  doctrine  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  re- 
bellion ;  and  hence  the  false  importance  assigned 
to  the  Cameronian  insurgents.  And  hence  partly 
it  has  happened,  that  Scottish  nationality  and 
hatred  of  England  has  peculiarly  associated 
itself  with  the  latter  church  history  of  Scotland  ; 
for,  as  to  the  earlier,  and  really  important  era 
of  Scottish  Church  struggles  with  the  civil  power, 
the  English  were  looked  to  as  their  brethren  and 
effectual  allies :  and  as  the  Scottish  Church  ne- 
cessarily recalls  to  the  mind  the  anti-pole  of  the 
English  Church,  thus  also  it  has  happened,  that 
all  symbols  or  exponents  of  the  English  Epis- 
copal Church,  are,  to  a  low-born  Scottish  patriot, 
so  many  counter-symbols  of  his  own  national  or 
patriotic  prejudices. 

Thus,  or  in  some  such  way,  it  happened 
that  Cunningham  never  shewed  his  illiberal- 
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ity  M  strongly  as  with  reference  to  his  nego- 
tiations with  Westminster  Abbey.  The  '^ra- 
pacity" and  "  ayarice"  of  tbe  .Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  open  theme  of  his  attaclcs  in  his 
paper  upon  Lord  Byron's  funeral ;  though^  per- 
haps^ he  would  find  it  hard  to  substantiate  his 
charge.  Notoriously  the  churchy  whether  as 
Dean  and  Chapter,  or  as  Collegiate  Corpora- 
tions, or  as  Episcopal  sees,  has  ever  been  found 
the  most  lenient  of  all  masters  under  which  to 
hold  property ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
the  church  would  suddenly  change  its  character 
under  a  treaty  with  a  popular  artist. 

However,  if  all  his  foibles  or  infirmities  had  been 
summed  up,  Allan  Cunningham  still  remained  a 
man  to  admire  and  love :  and  by  comparison  with 
those  of  his  own  order  ;  men  raised,  that  is  to  say, 
by  force  of  genius,  from  thelowest  ranlc,  (the  rank, 
in  hU  case,  of  a  worlcing  mason,  as  I  have  heard 
him  declare^)  his  merits  became  best  appreciable. 
The  faults  of  men  self-taught,  (the  du7od/daxro/,) 
and  men  self-raised,  are  almost  proverbial.  The 
vanity  and  inflation  of  heart,  the  egotism  and 
arrogance  of  such  men,  were  as  alien  from  the 
character  of  Cunningham  as  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew ;  and,  in  other  respects,  he  was  no  less 
advantageously  distinguished  from  his  order. 
Hogg,  for  instance,  was  absolutely  insu£Perable 
in  conversation.  Egotism  the  roost  pertinacious 
might  have  been  excused ;  but  the  matter  of  this 
egotism  was  so  trivial  and  inane,  seldom  relat- 
ing to  any  higher  subject  than  a  conflict  with  a 
*'  sawmon,"  that  human  patience  could  not  wea- 
ther the  infliction.  In  Cunningham  there  was 
rarely  an  allusion  to  himself.  Some  people,  it  is 
true,  might  be  annoyed  by  his  too  frequent  al- 


lusions to  his  own  personal'^strength  and  size, 
which  he  overrated ;  for  they  were  not  remarka- 
ble ;  or,  if  they  had  been,  what  does  one  man 
care  about  another  man's  qualities  of  person, 
this  way  or  that,  unless  in  so  far  as  he  may 
sometimes  be  called  upon  to  describe  them,  in 
order  to  meet  the  curiosity  of  others.  But  Cun- 
ningham's allusionsjof  this  kind,  though  trouble- 
some at  times,  seemed  always  jocose,  and  did 
not  argue  any  shade  of  conceit.  In  more  serious 
and  natural  subjects  of  vanity,  he  seemed  to  be  as 
little  troubled  with  any  morbid  self-esteem.  And, 
in  all  other  respects,  Cunningham  was  a  whole 
world  above  his  own  order  of  self-raised  men — not 
less  in  gravity,  sense,  and  manliness  of  thought, 
than  in  the  dignified  respectability  of  his  con- 
duct. He  was  rising  an  inch  in  the  world  eveir 
day  of  his  life ;  for  his  whole  day,  ftt>m  sunrise 
to  bedtime,  was  dedicatedjto  active  duties  cheer- 
fully performed.  And  on  this  subject,  one  anec- 
dote is  memorable,  and  deserves  a  lasting  record 
among  the  memorials  of  literary  men.  I  hare 
mentioned  anft  described  his  station  and  its 
manifold  duties,  in  relation  to  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey.  Now,  he  has  told  me  himself  repeatedly, 
and  certainly,  from  my  own  observation  and  that 
of  others,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  literal  veracity, 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  whole  connexion  with 
that  eminent  sculptor,  he  never  borrowed  one 
single  hour  from  his  ministerial  labours  on  ac- 
count of  his  principal,  either  to  compose  or  to 
correct  one  of  those  many  excellent,  sometimes 
brilliant,  pages,  by  which  he  has  delighted  to 
many  thousands  of  readers,  and  won  for  himself 
a  lasting  name  in  the  fine  literature  of  modem 
England. 


CHANGE. 
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Crawoc  t  change!    The  mournful  story 

Of  all  that^s  gone  before ! 
Tbe  wrecks  of  perished  glory 

Bestrewing  every  shore. 
Tbe  shattered  tower  and  palace^ 

Tha't  frown  o*er  every  glen, 
In  broken  language,  tell  ns 

Of  the  fleeting  power  of  men. 

Change  !  change  I     The  scythe  is  sweeping 

0*er  many  a  cottage  hearth ; 
The  sick  led  hand  is  reaping 

0>r  some  scene  of  household  mirth. 
The  sheaf  is  bound  where  daughters 

Round  their  mother  used  to  spin  ; 
And  where  little  feet  did  patter 

Full  often  out  and  in. 

Change  I  change !  for  all  things  human  I 

Kingdoms,  states  of  amplest  wing 
Hare  their  flight  and  fall,  in  common 

With  the  meanest  mortal  thing  :— 
1^'ith  heauty,  love,  and  passion ; 

With  all  of  earthly  trust ; 
With  lifers  smallest  wavelet,  rushing, 

Curling,  breaking  into  dust  I 

Where  arose,  in  marbled  grandeur, 

The  waird  cities  of  the  past, 
The  sullen  winds  now  wander 

0*er  a  ruin>huddlcd  waste. 
Rent  is  the  palace  splendid ; 

The  owl,  in  silence,  wings 
0>r  floors  where,  eye-attended. 

Paced  the  sandalled  lieet  of  kings^     


Still  change  I    Go  thou  and  view  it 

All  desolately  sunk : 
The  circle  of  the  Dmid, 

The  cloister  of  the  monk ; 
The  abbey,  holed  and  squalid. 

With  its  gra8s.maned  staggering  wall : 
Ask  by  whom  these  were  unhallowed— 

nrwas  Change  that  did  it  all. 
Yet,  O  Change  !  though  the  destroyer 

Of  earth*s  frail  things,  thou  art  not 
The  less  the  purifier 

Of  iu  ever.living  thought : 
The  Druid  star  is  shrouded. 

The  monkish  overcast ; 
And  the  new,  though  still  beclouded,      * 

Is  less  clouded  than  the  last. 

Proud  thrones,  now  ruling  nations. 

Ye  would  shun  the  common  lot ; 
Even  now,  at  your  foundations, 

Works  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 
Ye  will  perish,  lilce  your  brothcn 

Of  the  elder  world,  all ! 
And  others,  and  still  others^ 

Will  follow  you  and  fall. 

But  Miod,  the  ever-living, 

Prom  Time*s  each  sucoiedlng  birth, 
f  Will  receive  some  more  of  heaven. 

Will  retain  some  lees  of  earth. 
£  More  of  truth,  and  lets  of  error ; 
Less  of  hate,  and  more  of  love ; 
Till  the  world  below  shall  mirror 
All  the  purity  above. 
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PART  I.— »-THB  PURSUIT. 

At  bo  period  of  Scottish  history  did  greater 
anarchy  and  misrule  prevail^  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  than  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  and  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany. The  state  of  the  country  was  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  Of  the  nobility,  the  greater 
part,  who  possessed  either  experience  or  author- 
ity, had  fallen  in  battle  or  were  driven  into  ba- 
nishment. The  majority  of  those  who  remained 
at  home  were  unfit,  on  account  of  their  youth 
and  incapacity  for  business,  to  undertake  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  such  turbulent 
times.  The  most  powerful  families,  who  pos- 
sessed influence  or  talents,  were  ambitious,  di- 
vided among  themselves,  and  seeking  their  own 
aggrandisement  rather  than  the  public  welfare. 
The  wealthy  Churchmen,  growing  daily  more  in- 
solent, and  not  content  with  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion, grasped  at  every  high  office  in  the  king- 
dom. Those  intrusted  with  the  offices  of  wardens 
and  governors,  some  of  whom  usurped  almost 
royal  power,  instead  of  repressing  violence  and 
crime,  encouraged  outrage  and  robbery ;  hoping 
to  increase  their  own  authority  by  favouring  or 
conniving  at  the  lawless  rapacity  of  daring  and 
desperate  marauders. 

To  add  still  more  to  this  general  wretched- 
ness of  the  nation's  affairs,  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  exhausted  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  late  King;  who  was  fond  of  tour- 
naments  and  shows,  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  friends, 
and  expensive  in  his  taste  for  ship-building  and 
adorning  his  palaces. 

The  common  people,  left  without  education, 
and  having  no  religious  instructors  but  swarms 
of  superstitious  priests  or  mendicant  friars,  had 
become  fierce  and  licentious  in  their  habits ;  re- 
gardless of  the  life  and  property  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  having  before  their  eyes  no  reverence 
for  either  divine  or  human  restraints* 

For  a  course  of  years,  this  miserable  and  un- 
settled state  of  matters  prevailed.  The  whole 
country,  more  especially  the  districts  bordering 
on  England,  presented  one  scene  of  confusion, 
rapine,  and  slaughter.  As  for  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice,  or  the  protection  of  rights,  or  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  these  important  duties 
were  either  left  altogether  undischarged,  or  in- 
trusted to  the  caprice  of  the  nobles  and  barons 
who  resided  on  their  estates.  These  individuals 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  functions  of 
legislators  and  judges ;  they  had  the  power  to 
dictate  what  was  law,  and  to  execute  it  in  any 
manner  they  pleased.  If  the  poor  were  oppressed, 
they  had  no  tribunal  to  which  they  could  appeal 
but  the  local  courts ;  and  these  were  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  their  superiors  or 
chiefs,  that  justice  was  a  mockery,  and  often- 
times a  more  grievous  oppression  than  the  wrongs 
for  which  they  sought  to  obtain  redress. 

On  special  occasions^  when  daring  outrages 
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were  committed,  or  when  governors  and  wardens 
had  been  guilty  of  some  flagrant  breach  of  duty  or 
of  trust  in  the  administration  of  their  office,  the 
Regent  or  the  King  made  a  personal  expedition 
to  the  district,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  offender.  It 
was  on  a  progress  of  this  kind  that  James  V. 
hanged  the  redoubted  freebooter  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong, with  the  greater  part  of  his  company ; 
and  it  was  to  punish  a  case  of  gross  negligence, 
that  the  same  monarch  paid  a  visit  to  Charteris 
of  Amisfield,  near  Dumfries,  and  imposed  upon 
him  the  heavy  penalty  of  finding  quarters  for  the 
royal  troops,  because  he  had  failed  to  give  redress 
to  a  poor  widow,  whose  cow,  her  only  property, 
had  been  stolen  in  some  of  the  marauding  incur- 
sions of  the  English  borderers  into  Annandale. 

Almost  every  year,  visitations  of  this  sort  be- 
came necessary.  The  Sovereign,  or  some  of  his 
nobles,  were  obliged  to  proceed  through  the 
country,  especially  the  south,  in  order,  as  old 
Pitscottie  expresses  it,  in  his  own  quaint  and 
homely  way,  ''to  daunten  all  theft,  reif,  and 
slaughter,  committed  in  the  King's  young  age,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  justice  ministrate,  for 
inlaik  of  a  head  to  plaint  to." 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  and  under  circumstances 
so  favourable  to  the  daring  spirit  of  rapine  and 
depredation,  that  the  hero  of  our  tale,  Richard  the 
Reiver,  flourished.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
heritor  in  Nithsdale,  honest  Sandy  Kilpatrick,  the 
Lairdof  Bruntickof  Auchencairn,  who  had  fought 
at  Flodden,  and  was  one  of  the  few  that  returned 
to  tell  the  tidings  of  that  disastrous  day. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
that  part  of  Dumfriesshire,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  localities  of  the  vale  of  the  Nith, 
which  extends  seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  course 
of  the  river,  spreading  into  rich  holms,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  braes  of  Tinwald  and 
Kirkmahoe,  and  narrowing  to  a  point  above 
Dalswinton,  where  the  stream  gets  land-locked 
by  the  hills  of  Blackwoofl  and  Auldgarth. 

On  the  high  ground  that  overlooks  this  charm- 
ing valley,  lay  the  birthplace  of  Richard.  For 
soft  and  picturesque  beauty  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  it  in  Scotland.  To  the  south  stretched 
the  Solway,  with  its  gliding  ships ;  and  behind 
it  rose  majestic  Skiddaw,  with  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Cumberland  hills.  Midway  in  the  land- 
scape lay  the  town  of  Dumfries,  with  its  three 
steeples  towering  above  the  smoke.  On  the 
west,  this  natural  amphitheatre  was  bounded  by 
the  Galloway  hills,  terminating  in  the  cloud-capt 
Criffell — the  universal  dial  and  weather-glass 
for  the  peasantry  of  Dumfriesshire,  its  misty 
brow  tells  them  when  to  expect  droughs  and 
when  to  prepare  for  rain;  and,  when  the  sun  is 
in  its  zenith,  the  weary  labourer  knows  it  is 
time  to  dine.  Immediately  where  the  higher 
grounds  begin  to  rise,  and  not  above  half-a-mile 
from  the  Nith,  which  winds  its  clear  waters 
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through  the  whole  length  of  thie  delightful  val- 
ley, is  situated  the  olauchan  of  Duocow,  now 
reduced  to  a  few  scattered  cottages;  but  three 
centuries  ago  a  village  of  considerable  extent 
and  population.  It  is  divided  by  a  bum^  which, 
in  summer,  is  little  else  than  a  dry  channel,  but, 
in  winter,  is  often  swollen  into  a  mischievous 
torrent,  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  its 
way  to  the  Nith.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  viUage,  the  banks  become  steep  and 
rocky,  covered  with  overhanging  brushwood, 
and  almost  concealing  three  romantic  waterfalls, 
or  leapt,  as  they  are  called,  by  which  the  stream 
is  broken  in  its  descent  to  the  lower  grounds. 
Near  the  entrance  to  this  precipitous  linn,  stood, 
and  still  remains,  an  establishment  of  oorn-mills, 
erected,  one  above  another,  on  the  face  of  the 
bank,  and  all  turned  by  one  small  cataract, 
which  pours  its  foaming  waters  into  the  bum 
below.  The  sight  was  not  a  little  picturesque, 
of  three  or  four  busy  wheels,  all  plying  their 
dizzy  rounds,  rising  in  successive  tiers,  each  bor- 
rowing its  liquid  supply  from  the  other ;  thus 
shewuSg  how  Nature,  by  a  little  application  of 
human  skill,  if  man  will  but  avail  himself  of  her 
gifts,  may  be  made  the  minister  of  economy  and 
despatch  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  owner  of  this  romantic  meal  manufactory 
was  old  David  Corrie,  whose  hale  and  robust 
frame  bore  the  load  of  fourscore  winters ;  and 
who,  even  at  that  ripe  age,  seemed  to  have 
taken  out  a  new  lease  of  life,  as  a  term  of  six- 
teen years  of  mortality  was  still  to  run.  He 
had  seen  laid  in  the  grave  his  wife  and  a  nu* 
merous  family; — all  dead,  save  one  son,  who 
could  only  attend,  however,  occasionally  to  the 
duties  of  the  mill,  as  he  was  frequently  absent 
on  raids  and  expeditions  to  the  Border,  in  the 
retinue  of  his  chief,  the  neighbouring  Baron  of 
Duncow.  The  sole  companion  left  to  shed  a  ray 
of  comfort  on  the  declining  years  of  old  David, 
was  his  little  granddaughter,  Marion,  the  only 
child  of  his  son;  and,  as  she  had  lost  her  mother 
in  infancy,  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  old 
man's  heart  was  drawn  still  closer  by  this  misfor- 
tune. 

It  was  the  custom  and  the  law,  in  those  times^ 
that  all  proprietors  and  farmers  within  the  bar- 
ony should  be  thirled  to  their  own  mill ;  that  is, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  their  oats  or 
barley  to  be  ground  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
district.  Among  those  heritors  thirled  to  the 
mill  of  Duncow,  was  Sandy  Kilpatrick  the  Laird 
of  Bruntick;  and  it  was  to  this  incident  that 
young  Richard  owed  his  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
rion Corrie ;  a  circumstance  which  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  destinies  of  his  future  life. 

There  was  a  difference  of  nearly  two  years  in 
their  ages;  both  were  motherless;  and,  being 
thus  left  very  much  to  the  care  of  Nature,  they 
soon  contracted  a  fondness  for  each  other's  so- 
ciety that  made  them  inseparable  companions. 
They  were  constantly  together,  pursuing  their 
amusements  alone,  and  seeming  to  care  for 
nothing  else  but  how  to  make  each  other  happy. 
On  the  greensward,  by  the  bum-side,  they  would 


wander,  day  after  day,  pulling  daisies  and  prim, 
roses,  or  laying  small  stones  in  rows  and  squares, 
which  they  called  their  house ;  and,  while  Dick 
was  arranging  the  apartments,  Marion  was  busy 
garnishing  them  with  fragments  of  broken  crock- 
ery.   If  a  shower  of  rain  came,  Marions  little 
frock  was  turned  into  an  umbrella  to  shelter 
them  from  the  wet.    If  she  longed  for  a  bunch 
of  the  red  rowan  berries  to  string  into  a  neck- 
lace—and these  were  the  only  diamonds  and 
rubies  she  knew — ^Dick  almost  anticipated  her 
wish;  and,  though  the  trees  grew  on  the  face  of 
the  rocky  precipice,  overhanging  the  roaring 
linn,  he  feared  no  danger ;  but,  climbing  with 
the  speed  of  a  wild  cat  to  the  topmost  boughs, 
he  bore  the  blushing  prise  to  his  playmate,  who 
stood  trembling  on  the  brink,  halif  expecting  to 
see  the  reckless  adventurer  dashed  in  pieces 
down  the  cliff,  or  dropping  from  the  crackling 
branches  into  the  black  pool  beneath. 

As  a  reward  for  this  perilous  exploit,  Marion 
would  plait  her  little  hero  a  helmet  and  belt  of 
rushes,  with  which  a  broad  sedge,  from  the  margin 
of  the  mill-dam  was  girt  as  a  mimic  sword  to  his 
side.  Proud  of  these  fanciful  ornaments;,  they 
walked  about  with  their  hands  locked  in  each 
other's,  or  ran  home  to  surprise  the  old  man  with 
the  display  of  their  grotesque  finery. 

When  tired  of  their  amusements,  they  would 
sit  half  a  summer  day  blowing  the  light  white 
down  from  the  dandelion,  or  looking  in  silent 
thought  into  each  othei^s  faces,  as  if  their  hearts 
could  hold  converse  together  without  the  necessity 
of  words.  "  Surely,"  the  old  wives  of  the  village 
would  say,  "  surely  they  maun  be  strange  bairai. 
What  pleasure  can  theyhae  in  sitting  winlin' a' day 
on  the  cauld  braeside,  doing  naething  but  glowiing 
into  ane  anither's  een  ?" 

Sometimes  they  would  extend  their  walk  far  up 
the  linn,  or  over  the  moor,  to  gather  wild  straw- 
berries, blaeberries,  brambles,  and  raspa.  And, 
on  one  of  these  ocoasions,  when  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance'  till  after  night.Jisll,  a 
party  was  sent  in  search  of  them,  and  found  thesK 
asleep  under  a  bush  of  heather,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.    Like  the  babes  in  the  wood, 

Tbeir  little  llpi,  with  blscfcbenrlM, 

Were  all  beuneuvd  and  djed; 
And  when  they  law  the  darkeooM  night 

Tbej  eat  them  down  and  cried. 

Thus  passed  their  early  childhood.  The  aomu 
tain  breezes  gave  them  vigour,  and  plain  and 
wholesome  food  kept  them  in  perpetual  health. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  Marion's  figure  had  b^ 
gun  to  assume  the  form  and  graoefulneea  of 
manhood.  A  profusion  of  bright  auburn 
shaded  her  face ;  her  ruddy  cheek  looked  sBort 
beautiful  from  the  delicate  whitenees  ef  her 
brow  ;  her  teeth  were  small  but  vegnlar,  and 
gave  an  air  of  inexpressible  sweetnesa  to  her 
smile ;  her  dark  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  vivadty 
when  she  spoke,  and  seemed  to  reflect^  as  from  a 
mirror,  the  purity  and  gaallenesa  that  rasidsd 
within. 

Richard,  having  the  advantage  in  point  ef  y«af% 
was  taller  thaa  his  fair  playmate  ;  Ustffwtwai 
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handsome  and  well  proportioned,  and  ffave  indi* 
cations  of  possessing  extraordinary  strength  ;  his 
mouth  was  small,  his  nose  slightly  aquiline,  and 
his  large  black  eyes  would  have  been  almost  too 
])iercing,  had  not  their  brilliancy  been  softened 
by  the  long  dark  eye-lashes  that  shaded  them. 

Being  remarkably  athletic,  and  of  a  daring 
spirit,  he  soon  learned  to  excel  in  all  the  manly 
exercises  and  perilous  feats  to  which  young  men 
of  his  age  were  trained.  In  fencing,  archery, 
and  horsemanship,  he  was  without  a  rival;  he 
could  throw  the  hammer  or  putt  the  stone  far 
beyond  any  of  his  competitors ;  a  seven-barred 
gate  he  would  clear  at  a  bound  ;  and  such  was 
the  muscular  power  of  his  arm,  that  he  could 
double  a  horse  shoe  between  his  hands,  and  cut 
asunder  an  iron  stanchel  with  a  blow  of  his 
sword. 

In  raids  and  forays,  none  shewed  more  courage 
or  did  better  execution  upon  the  enemy.  For 
running  and  dexterity  in  cattle-lifting  he  was 
altogether  unequalled.  On  one  occasion  he  un. 
dertookto  drive  off  a  do«en  fine  fat  bullocks  from 
beneath  the  very  castle  walls  of  Dalswinton,  witb« 
out  awakening  either  the  herds  or  their  dogs. 
And  how  did  he  perform  this  exploit  ?  He  got 
Jock  Tamson,  the  tailor  of  Aucbencairn,  to  make 
four-and-twenty  pairs  of  cloth  boots,  two  pairs  for 
each  of  the  beeves ;  and,  having  sewed  a  calf- 
skin round  him,  he  crawled  into  the  cattle-shed, 
without  exciting  suspicion  or  alarm,  and,  slipping 
on  the  boots  on  the  bullocks,  he  quietly  turned 
them  out,  one  by  one,  to  his  companions,  who 
drove  them  off  with  so  little  noise,  even  along 
the  hard  road,  that  they  were  all  snugly  folded 
on  Bruntick  Knowe  before  the  Laird  of  Dalswin- 
ton  missed  them. 

His  exploits  in  the  way  of  reif  and  spulyie 
brought  him  into  numerous  difficulties  and  dan« 
gers,  from  which  he  owed  his  escape  entirely  to 
his  prodigious  strength  and  his  matchless  skill 
as  a  swordsman.  The  Baron  of  Duncow,  who 
had  often  found  him  a  troublesome  neighbour,  and 
who  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  for  him  ever  since 
he  had  carried  off  the  prize  firom  his  eldest  son 
at  the  weaponshaw,  laid  many  a  snare  to  entrap 
him :  but  all  his  arts  and  stratagems  were  of  no 
avail.  Six  of  the  baron's  men,  armed  with  blud- 
geons, waylaid  him  between  Castlehill  and  Au. 
chenrath ;  but  five  of  them,  in  as  many  minutes, 
were  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  the 
sixth  saved  himself  only  because  the  victor  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  him. 

Another  time,  he  foiled  a  trick  of  his  ene- 
mies, who,  when  they  could  not  master  him  by 
force,  thought  to  get  him  Into  their  dutches  by 
artifice.  Under  pretenee  of  shewing  him  some 
feat  of  strength  which  he  could  not  match,  they 
enticed  him  into  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where  one 
of  their  number  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  with 
ropes,  which  he  'said  he  would  snap  asunder  as 
easily  as  Samson  did  the  green  wythes  of  the 
Philistines^  This  exploit  he  certainly  performed ; 
though  it  was  afterwards  disoovered  that  the 
ropes,  in  several  places,  had  been  damaged  on 
parpoie  that  they  might  bo  easily  brokaa. 


The  experiment  was  next  tried  on  Ridhard. 
His  wrists  were  fastened  with  a  thick  cord,  and 
his  arms  pinioned  down  tightly  above  the  elbows* 
But  during  this  operation,  and  behind  his  baeki 
a  noose  of  the  rope  was  slipt  over  the  iron  anvU^ 
which,  in  those  days  when  heavy  armour  was 
manufactured,  was  of  enormous  sise,  and  weighed 
often  fifty  or  sixty  stones.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  Richard  was  pinned  to  the  spot,  and 
hauled  up  so  close,  that  his  feet  slid,  and  he  fell 
with  his  baok  resting  against  the  huge  blook  of 
wood  that  supported  the  anvil. 

It  was  now  that  the  wily  device  of  the  enemy 
flashed  across  his  mind«  They  stood  exulting 
over  their  dope,  and,  perhaps,  in  half  an  honr^ 
he  would  have  been  lodged  In  the  deepest  dun« 
geon  of  the  Baron's  castle.  But  they  had  reck* 
oned  without  their  host.  To  snap  the  cord  thai 
bound  his  wrists  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  t 
the  next  saw  him  on  his  legpi,  with  the  anvil  on 
his  back,  wooden  blook  and  all,  covered  with  pin<4 
cers,  files,  horse-shoes,  sword-blades,  and  other 
articles  hanging  by  nails  round  about  it.  To 
wrench  this  immense  pedestal  from  the  floor  in 
which  it  was  fixed  was  to  him  but  a  single  effort* 
A  Jerk  of  his  arms  burst  the  rope  that  pinioned 
him,  as  if  it  had  been  tow,  and  down  fell  tho 
ponderous  burden  to  the  earth,  amidst  the  Jingle 
of  its  iron  appendages. 

The  red-hot  coulter  of  a  plough  lay  oonve^ 
niently  on  the  hearth,  and,  seising  this  formlda^ 
ble  weapon,  he  was  preparing  to  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  his  tormentors ;  but  the  oowarda 
saved  him  the  trouble :  they  had  fled  the  instant 
they  saw  his  hands  at  liberty,  and  not  a  eoul  re< 
mained,  friend  or  foe,  to  risk  the  consequence 
of  this  unsuccessful  stratagem.  This  feat,  which 
gained  him  the  soubriquet  of  Double^Ribbed 
Dick,  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  seise  him,  ex« 
cept  by  the  aid  of  an  overwhelming  force  of 
armed  men ;  and  such  an  opportunity  was  not 
long  in  occurring. 

It  happened  that  the  Baron's  eldest  son  had 
had  the  temerity  to  vie  with  Dick  in  the  affee« 
tions  of  pretty  Marion,  who,  though  she  had 
never  heard  the  word  "  love"  mentioned  in  her 
life,  had,  for  some  time  past,  felt  her  heart  agit« 
ated  with  new  emotions  towards  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood ;  feelings  altogether  different  from 
those  which  had  made  the  years  of  their  iaao« 
cent  sports  and  adventures  so  happy.  lasteed 
of  flying  to  his  embraces  when  they  met,  she 
looked  downcast  and  confused,  avoided  his  car« 
esses,  and  scarcely  dared  to  let  her  eyee  meet 
his.  When  he  touched  her  or  spoke  to  her^ 
she  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  the  blushes 
that  overspread  her  cheek  with  the  mantUaf^ 
tinge  of  a  double  crimson.  Their  attaehmentj 
in  short,  had  grown  insensibly,  and  almost  with* 
out  their  being  conscious  of  the  change  that  had 
expanded  and  ripened  the  intimaey  of  childhoed 
into  ardent  and  deep-rooted  love. 
•  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  riTal  had 
the  slightest  chance  of  making  any  impression 
on  a  heart  so  wholly  and  so  fervently  devoted  to 
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became  aware :  but,  from  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  that  the  son  of  a  petty  laird  should  ex- 
cel him  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age, 
and  even  bear  away  the  laurel  that  should  have 
graced  his  own  brow,  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  his  suit,  more  to  vex  and  annoy  his  rival  than 
from  any  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  base  design ; 
base  it  may  be  called,  for  he  had,  not  only  the 
insolence  to  make  dishonourable  proposals,  but, 
when  these  were  rejected  with  scorn,  to  plot  with 
his  accomplices  for  carrying  her  off,  and  making 
himself  master  of  her  person  by  force. 

Marion,  whose  virtuous  heart  recoiled  with 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  very  idea  of  such 
wickedness,  was,  nevertheless,  afraid  to  acquaint 
her  lover  witli  the  danger  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  gross  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  her  ;  being  well  aware  of  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  inevitably  ensue  from  the  dis- 
covery. For  a  while,  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
•motions ;  but,  at  length,  the  importunities  of 
Richard,  whose  eagle  eye  had  detected  the  work, 
ings  of  some  hidden  sorrow,  which,  like  a  canker- 
worm,  had  begun  to  consume  the  rose  on  her 
oheek,  prevailed  over  her  scruples,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  communicate  to  him  the  guilty  proposal 
which  his  rival  had  dared  to  make,  as  well  as  her 
apprehensions  that  some  farther  stratagem,  to 
destroy  their  happiness,  was  still  intended. 
.  At  this  intelligence,  Richard's  countenance 
seemed  petrified  into  marble ;  the  colour  forsook 
his  lip ;  his  eye  glared  like  the  tiger  s  over  his 
prey;  and  his  hand  involuntarily  grasped  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  ^'Villain,"  he  exclaimed, 
^•^  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down,  this  blade 
shall  reek  with  thy  heart's  blood."  Without  ut- 
tering  another  word,  he  tore  himself  from  Ma- 
rion's arms,  who  had  thrown  herself  upon  his 
breast  in  the  convulsive  agony  of  her  alarm,  and 
in  a  moment  was  out  of  her  sight. 

Her  distress  of  mind,  at  what  she  now  regard- 
ed as  a  most  imprudent  disclosure,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.    A  day  and  a 
night  were  spent  in  feverish  restlessness.    Even 
in  her  waking  fancies  she  thought  she  heard  the 
clashing  of  swords  and  saw  the  grass  dyed  with 
warm  blood.    Perhaps  a  gleam  of  hope  might 
Occasionally  break  through  the  cloud  of  doubt 
and   despair  that  hung    upon    her    distracted 
thoughts ;  but,  alas !  too  soon  were  the  fond  illu- 
sions dispelled.    The  morning  of  the  second  day 
put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  ;  for  the  Baron's  son 
was  found  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank 
by  the  side  of  the  burn,  about  half-way  between 
the  mill  and  the  village  of  Duncow. 
.  As  no  person  had  witnessed  the  accident,  va- 
nous  were  the  rumours  and  surmises  that  pre- 
Xailed  as  to  how  it  had  happened,  or  by  whom  the 
deed  had  been  committed.    Some  supposed  he 
must  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or 
jierhaps  been  slain  in  a  duel.     Others  alleged 
thatj  as  a  body  of  the  King's  troopers  had  arrived 
that  Same  night  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Dun- 
cow,  he  might  have  come  by  his  death  in  a  quar- 
rel with  some  of  the  aoldiers.    It  may  be  readily 
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caught  up  and  circulated  by  Richard's  friends, 
who,  though  they  could  not  prove  them  to  be  ab- 
solutely true,  were  glad  to  believe  them  at  least 
probable. 

But  the  general  opinion  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter.  There  was  one  person,  and  one 
only,  to  whom  they  conceived  it  likely  the  mar- 
der  could  be  traced,  and  that  person  was  Double- 
Ribbed  Dick.  There  were  so  many  presumpUre 
circumstances :  the  notorious  feud  between  the 
families ;  the  personal  enmity  between  the  young 
men  themselves ;  the  rivalry  in  feats  of  anns,  as 
well  as  in  the  love  affair ;  all  tended  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  Richard  was  the  murderer. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Baron 
of  Duncow  and  his  vassals  were  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  fact ;  and,  without  losing  a  single  day,  the 
most  active  measures  were  resorted  to  for  his 
apprehension.  Tenants  and  retainers  were  le- 
vied over  the  whole  estate,  and  summoned  to  be 
ready  in  arms  at  the  castle.  Their  orders  were, 
to  scour  the  country,  in  strong  parties,  from 
the  Sol  way  shore  to  the  top  of  Queensberry ; 
and,  to  encourage  them  in  the  pursuit,  a  reward 
of  SOO  gold  crowns  was  offered  to  the  man  who 
should  bring  him,  alive  or  dead,  into  the  Baron  s 
presence. 

While  one  party  proceeded  east  and  another 
west,  a  third  searched  the  moors  as  far  as  Loch- 
erben.  A  strong  patrol  of  horse  hovered  about 
the  skirts  of  Duncow,  as  it  was  supposed  he 
might  be  lurking  in  some  of  the  houses ;  for  he 
was  a  favourite  with  many  people  in  the  village, 
who  would  almost  have  laid  down  their  own 
lives  to  save  him.  Every  place  was  searched, 
every  corner  about  the  mill,  every  cave  in  the 
linn  every  scaur  and  bush  that  afforded  even 
the  suspicion  of  shelter ;  every  house  in  Auch- 
encaim  and  on  his  father's  property  was  liter- 
ally turned  inside  out ;  but  to  no  purpose :  the 
object  of  their  vengeance  had  disappeared,  and 
nowhere  could  they  meet  with  the  slightest 
whisper  or  trace  of  his  retreat. 

The  secret  was  intrusted  to  one  person,  and 
but  one,  and  that  was  Marion  Corrie.  As  soon 
as  the  murder  was  committed,  and  before. the 
rumour  had  time  to  spread  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  Richard  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mill,  where  he  found  Marion  bathed  in  tears, 
and  almost  distracted  between  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  her  lover  and  remorse  for  having 
been,  as  she  believed,  the  innocent  cause  of  blood* 
shed. 

<^  Calm  your  tears,  my  sweet  maiden.  I  know 
my  life  is  in  jeopardy;  I  know  I  am  blamed 
for  the  murder  ;  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  hunted 
by  my  enemies  like  the  deer  on  the  hill :  but, 
keep  up  your  heart,  a  few  days  will  bring  all  to 
light,  will  expose  the  infamy  of  the  villain,  and 
tell  the  world  that  never  did  juster  punishment 
overtake  a  guiltier  wretch.  Meantime  the  atorai 
is  gathering  and  I  roust  fiy.  I  shall  hide  my- 
self in  the  old  tower  of  Kaildykes  till  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  makes  it  safe  for  me  to  ven- 
ture out,  or,  if  that  will  not  disarm  the  venge- 
ance of  Mf  foes,  tiU  my  fftther  demand  jasliee 
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from  King^  James  bimself;  and  lie  is  not  the 
man  that  ever  saw  wrong  done  to  a  pretty  maiden 
without  bringing  the  gallowe  and  the  miscreant's 
neclc  together.  Yon,  my  sweet  rose^  in  the 
meanwhile^  must  be  my  warder  and  protector. 
Keep  watch ;  have  horses  ready ;  give  me  the 
signal  of  a  white  kerchief  on  the  Dawson  Brae 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  escape ;  and  if 
once  my  foot  were  in  the  stirrup  and  the  heather 
before  me,  my  pursuers  will  be  fleeter  than  the 
hare  is,  and  fiercer  than  the  wild  boar  of  the 
woods,  if  they  make  me  their  prisoner." 

A  few  moments  sufficed  for  this  hasty  inter, 
view:  thechance^of  escape  lightened  the  load  of 
despair  on  Marion's  heart. 

**  Go,  go,"  she  whispered ;  "  for  the  Baron's 
men  will  be  here ;  they  are  thirsting  for  thy 
life's  blood.J|(6o,  go ;"  and,  in  a  moment,  Richard 
was  off  to  his  lurking  place  with  the  speed  of  the 
mountain  roe. 

The  old  tower  of  Kaildykes,  or  Criohton  Peel, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  stood  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  Bruntick,  and  was  one  of  those 
small  Border  keeps  or  fortresses  intended  as  a 
shelter  from  any  sudden  local  danger  rather 
than  a  means  of  defence  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow  moat, 
with  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  and  almost 
embosomed  in  a  circle  of  stately  beeches,  which, 
at  that  season,  were  in  full  leaf.  Every  corner 
and  cranny  in  the  interior  was  familiar  to  the 
Reiver,  who  had  often  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
his  freebooting  exploits,  to  make  it  a  house  of 
refuge  both  for  himself  and  his  spolyie. 

The  place  in  which  he  now,  as  he  had  always, 
■ought  concealment  on  such  emergencies — and 
which  never  failed  to  protect  him  even  when  the 
tower  was  searched  from  top  to  bottom  by  armed 
men— was  a  private  staircase  built  within  the 
heart  of  a  thick  wall.  The  entrance  excited  no 
suspicion,  as  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  common 
fire-place  ;  and  the  outlet  at  the  top  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  one  of  the  chimneys. 
Light  was  admitted  by  loop-heles  in  the  wall ; 
through  which  signals  could  be  seen,  and  infor- 
mation obtained  of  what  was  g^oing  on  without. 
This  tower  the  Baron's  men  had  searched  with 
the  greatest  care,  when  ransacking  the  hamlet 
of  Auchencaim :  but  they  found  nothing  save 
empty  walls,  and  traces  of  cattle  having  been 
penned  in  the  lower  apartments. 

After  remaining  two  days  and  a  night,  with- 
out food,  in  this  invisible  retreat,  Richard  began 
to  hope  the  danger  was  over,  and  looked  eagerly 
for  the  white  signal  of  escape.  Marion  had  been 
faithful  to  her  trust ;  sleep  had  never  visited 
her  eyes ;  every  word  and  every  movement  of 
the  pursuers  had  been  narrowly  watched ;  and, 
to  lull  suspicion,  she  rode  about,  as  usual,  on 
her  cream-coloured  Galloway,  seeming  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  event  that  had  caused  so 
extraordinary  a  sensation. 

The  old  miller,  (for  her  father  was  compelled 
to  join  one  of  the  searching  parties,)  observed 
an  unwonted  restlessness  and  caution  in  all  her 
movements.    He  could  not  imagine  the  cause ; 


but  his  suspicions  were  awakened  that  some  «di> 
venture  was  in  contemplation,  when  he  saw 
Marion,  about  the  twilight,  busy  dressing  her- 
self in  her  riding  kirtle,  and  snooding  up  her 
hair  with  the  help  of  a  pail  of  dear  watei&«-^ 
substitute  for  a  looking-glass,  common  enough, 
at  that  time,  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 

*'  Bless  me,  dear  child,  what's  a'  this  busking 
for ;  surely  ye  dinna  ettle  to  tak  a  journey  at 
this  time  o'  night  ?" 

'^  No,  goodsire,"  said  Marion,  '^not  very  far; 
only  up  the  Wigan,  where  I  promised  to  leave 
something,  and  forgot." 

**  Stay  at  hame,  bairn,  stay  at  hame :  it's  no 
canny  to  venture  out  in  the  gloamin';  the 
kintra's  verra  lowse." 

"  Hoo,"  replied  Marion,  forcing  a  smile  that 
ill-suited  with  her  heavy  heart,  ^'  naebody  will 
rin  away  wi'  me ;  I'm  no  that  tempting  ware : 
but  if  am  no  back  in  a  wee  while,  just  suppose  I 
am  taking  a  reel  wi'  the  fairies  in  Gill's  Hole." 

The  old  man  was  very  superstitious  ;  a  firm 
believer  in  ghosts,  brownies,  kelpies,  and  gob- 
lins of  every  description.  Often,  he  assured 
Marion,  had  he  seen  the  fairies  baking  bread  in 
some  quiet  dell,  up  the  moor,  or  riding  past  the 
mill  in  green  jackets,  so  near  that  he  distinctly 
heard  the  jingling  of  their  bridles.  Sometimes 
they  would  mischievously  set  the  water  on  at 
midnight,  and  grind  away  so  furiously,  that  he 
thought  every  moment  the  wheels  would  take 
fire.  A  brownie,  rough  like  a  badger,  would 
sift  the  meal,  and  have  a  large  melter  put  in 
sacks  before  daybreak. 

On  one  occasion,  he  said,  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  order  this  hairy  intruder  about  his 
business:  but  he  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of 
his  rashness ;  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  offended 
sprite  called  to  his  aid  a  troop  of  fairies,  well 
mounted  on  black  geldings.  The  clattering  of 
their  hoofs  rung  through  the  air,  and,  fortun- 
ately, gave  him  warning  in  time  to  escape.  Off 
he  set  through  Duncow  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the  keystone 
of  Carield  Bridge  before  they  could  overtake 
him.  His  pursuers  followed,  gaining  upon  him 
every  moment.  Thinking  to  hide  himself,  he 
ran  into  a  field  of  corn  in  the  Gallaberry 
holm,  and  crept  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
stocks.  The  brownie,  with  his  troop,  followed 
hard  after ;  and,  in  five  minutes,  every  stock  in  . 
the  holm  was  overturned,  except  one,  and  that 
was  where  he  lay  concealed.  It  was  saved  in 
the  nick  of  time,  as  he  had  just  finished  the 
Lord's  Prayer  when  the  emissaries  of  Satan 
were  laying  their  hands  on  the  hood  sheaves. 

The  disappointed  fiends  instantly  turned  their 
horses'  heads  towards  Gill's  Hole  ;  and  Old 
David  ventured  to  creep  out,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
them  fairly  over  the  Auchmony  Hill,  splashing 
through  the  Hassock  Moss,  above  the  Light- 
waterford. 

This  long  detail  of  glamoury  and  witchcraft 
Marion  was  obliged  to  listen  to  with  great  im« 
patience. 

**  Weel,  weelf  goodsire,  ye  aeethey 
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gnp  y«j  ttfWr  k\  But  y%  keo  i]i«r«'i  nae  fe»v 
o*  me*  I'm  proof  •gaiiiit  them*  M7  saddle  ie 
made  of  rowantree  wood,  and  I  aye  keep  the 
Pater  Noeter  aewed  in  thd  corner  of  my  |(own« 
UuU  Never  heed  me ;  I'll  be  back  in  time  for 
my  Mapper  j"  and,  mounting  her  palfrey  Mith 
a  light  honnd|  die  applied  the  whip  to  hia 
h«tiiiehea»  and  waa  down  the  burn-aide,  out  of 
eight  in  a  twinklings  leanng  the  old  man  eome- 
what  perplexed  and  alarmed  at  thia  unacoount-* 
Ma  freak  of  his  grandehild. 

Marion's  intention  was  to  reach,  by  some  by-* 
road,  the  place  where  she  had  agreed  to  hoist 
Ihe  signal  of  escape,  Thia  she  accomplished ; 
and,  before  midnight,  she  had  got,  without  being 
observed,  to  Pirie's  Kist,  a  small  rocky  den,  on 
the  face  of  the  Dawson  Brae,  resembling  the 
mouth  of  an  old  quarry,  and  thickly  covered  with 
brushwood*  Here  she  had  trysted  one  of  the 
■wifteat  of  the  Laird  of  Bruntick's  horses  to  be 
Sn  readineaa  to  meet  her  early  next  morning. 

After  a  wearisome  night,  the  hour  at  length 
approaohedj  when  the  white  symbol  was  duly 
]planted  on  the  top  of  the  braoi  and  within  sight 
M  the  tower  of  Kaildykes. 

The  watchful  eye  of  Richard  soon  caught  the 
weloome  signal;  but  an  unforeseen  difficulty 
had  ariaen,  which  threatened  to  render  all 
ehance  of  escape  hopeless.  Tempted  by  the 
bribe  of  the  golden  crowns  offered  for  his  appro* 
henaion^  one  of  Dick's  former  comrades  had 
Undertiiien,  the  very  night  before,  to  discover 
Ua  secret  retreat,  on  condition  of  aharing  half 
the  reward. 

By  daylight,  a  troop  of  the  Baron'a  men,  with 
the  traitor  at  their  head,  aurrounded  the  for* 
treaai  Leaving  their  horses  outside  the  moat, 
they  paased  the  drawbridge,  secured  the  port* 
eulHs,  barred  the  iron  door  of  the  castle,  and 
l^roceeded  to  the  chamber  from  which  the  con- 
cealed stairoaae  entered,  exulting  in  the  oer- 
tainty  of  apprehending  their  prey* 

Richard  beheld  their  motions  with  no  small 
degree  of  perturbation ;  not  so  much,  however, 
from  any  alarm  for  his  own  safety,  as  with  in- 
dignation at  the  heartless  misoreant  who  had 
Wtrayed  him. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation  or  de- 
lay. Hia  only  chance  lay  in  escaping  by  the 
opening  at  the  top;  and,  accordingly,  taking 
idth  him  a  long  rope,  with  a  hook  at  the  end, 
which  he  used  in  hauling  in  provisions  through 
the  loopholes,  he  mounted  to  the  flat  roof,  and 
waa  in  the  act  of  letting  himself  down  the  wall, 
when  he  was  discovered  by  the  guard  at  the 
drawbridge,  who  instantly  raiaed  the  alarm. 

For  a  moment,  he  gave  up  all  as  lost ;  but. 
With  that  natural  instinct  which  never  failed  him 
at  a  pinch,  he  flew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roof,  threw  hia  hook  round  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  beech  trees,  pulled  it  dose  to  the  bartiaan, 
and,  aeising  hold  of  it,  the  rebound  carried  him 
ftirly  across  the  moat,  and  landed  him  in  a  con- 
vei^ent  covert  of  thiok  leaves. 

All  this  occupied  only  a  few  seconds ;  and 
vUla  U^  purraera  weva  huiyinf  to  the  tap  of 


the  oastle,  Richard  waa  descending  the  tree,  and 
preparing  to  make  the  beat  of  his  way  to  Fiiis's 
Kist.  But  he  had  no  aooner  cleared  the  wood 
than  his  enemies  again  got  their  eye  upon  bin. 
The  signal  for  pursuit  waa  given,  and  before  lie 
got  to  the  Middleriggs,  about  half  way  to  the 
Dawson  Brae,  twelve  horsemen  were  after  him 
at  full  speed. 

He  had  only  time  to  say  to  Marion*— 

'« Let  me  fly.  8uy  you  here  till  they  pan.'* 
Then  pointing  his  flnger  towards  Duncow,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  Gralloping  Tarn 
was  off  like  a  shot.  He  needed  no  spur  when 
his  master  was  on  his  back. 

The  enemy  followed  in  dcee  pursuit,  and,  tak- 
ing a  near  cut  (luckily  for  Marion)  throu|^h 
the  Windmill  Park,  they  thought  to  overtake 
him  before  he  reached  Duncow.  In  going  down 
the  steep  brae  into  the  village,  the  parties  were 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  each  other. 

The  horns  were  blown  to  sound  the  alarm,  and 
rouse  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  beds  ;  but  be. 
fore  a  single  mortal  had  time  to  stir,  the  datter- 
ing  of  hoofs,  the  hollooing  of  the  pursuers,  and 
the  barking  of  curs,  tdd  that  the  cavalcade  had 
dready  entered  the  dauchan,  and  waa  aweeping, 
like  hare  and  hounds,  through  the  main  street, 
which  waa  very  irregular,  full  of  windings  and 
turnings,  and,  in  some  parts,  so  narrow,  that  two 
horsemen  could  scarcely  pass  abreast. 

Had  the  Rdver  wished  to  continue  the  diase, 
he  could  eaaily  have  diatanced  hia  enemies:  but 
then,  as  the  country  waa  traveraed  by  scouts  in 
all  directions,  to  have  run  the  haaard  of  open 
flight,  waa  only  incurring  greater  danger,  and 
jumping,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fryiagpan  into 
the  fire.  What  then  was  to  be  done?  The 
bloodhounds  were  herd  upon  him.  Life  or  death 
depended  on  the  resdution  of  the  moment. 

They  were  now  dmost  through  the  village,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  road  made  one 
or  two  very  sharp  turns  in  a  sigssg  line,  so 
that  paasengefs  could  not  see  above  a  few  yards 
before  them.  Here  the  pursuers,  for  an  instant, 
neceeaarily  loot  sight  of  their  victim  ;  bat  aa  ihey 
diatinotly  heard  the  sound  of  his  horae'a  leet,  they 
pushed  on,  sure  of  thdr  prey  before  he  reached 
the  Nith,  which  they  supposed  he  intended  to 
cross. 

Their  disappdntment  and  rage  may  be  ima- 
gined when,  on  clearing  the  town,  they  observed 
Galloping  Tarn,  without  his  master,  quietly  graa- 
ing  on  a  little  green  nook  where  the  bum  ersssss 
the  road,  called  the  ''  Farle  of  Bread,"  from  ita 
exact  likeneee  to  a  triangular  oat  cake.  It  looked 
as  if  the  cunning  brute  had  been  in  the  plot  to 
deceive  them ;  and,  having  put  theaa  on  a  Idse 
track,  be  betook  himself  to  grass,  aa  if  ooaedoos 
that  he  had,  in  a  aatisfactory  mannar,  diacharged 
his  part  of  the  performance. 

Of  course,  the  party  immediately  retraced  thdr 
steps,  determined  to  make  atriet  seardi  in  the 
village,  and  to  plant  a  strong  guard  at  every 
outlet,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  poeaibility  of  aacape. 

''  What  can  hae  become  o'  the  blnidy  raced  }* 
waa  the  query  which  every  one  pnt  t9 
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''  Barely  he 's  no  santed.  He  eanna  hae  gotten 
into  a  hou8e>  for  the  dell  a  door  'b  open  at  this 
time  o'  the  momin' ;  and  he'll  hae  mair  airt  nor 
Auld  Nick  himself  if  he  wnna  out  o'  the  olauohan 
without  our  gruppin'  him/' 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  sure 
work  with  the  fugitive,  whom  they  now  firmly 
helteved  to  be  within  their  grasp.  The  inhabit- 
ants  were  put  on  the  alerts  and  such  of  them  as 
could  handle  their  weapons  were  provided  with 
arms, 

A  regular  search  then  commenced :  dwelling- 
houses^  out-housesj  stables,  bams,  peat-stacks, 
pig-styes,  and  even  dunghills,  were  rummaged  ; 
beds  and  bedding  underwent  a  thorough  scru- 
tiny, tubs  and  barrels,  presses,  amries,  meal, 
girnels,  &o.,  were  inspected  with  prying  minute^ 
ness;  yet  nowhere  was  the  object  of  their  re- 
search to  be  found. 

They  were  now  puialed  beyond  measure  where 
to  look  or  what  to  think. 

"  I  wadna  wonner, '  says  Rab  Hog,  "  but  he 's 
down  some  o'  tbe  lums  ;  that 's  a  triek  he  has 
played  us  afore  noo." 

<^  Mair  likely,"  quoth  Kerricks,  "  he  's  crup- 
pen'  under  the  broo  o'  the  burn ;  for  I've  kent 
him  hidden  a'  night  in  the  Hassock  Moss,  wi' 
naething  but  his  nose  aboon  the  water." 

*^  I 'so  warrant,"  cried  Jamie  Douglass  of  the 
Riddingwood,  ''  the  fairies  'ill  hae  a  hand  in 't. 
They  're  gey  unobancie  fouk,  they.  Odd,  they 
wad  think  naething  o'  santin'  him  i'  the  middle 
o'  the  road,  or  shuvin'  him  through  the  keyhole 
o'  a  door.  I  mind  when  he  was  catched  stealin' 
•beep  in  oor  park,  up  i'  the  muirs,  a  wheen  o'  us 
ran  after  him,  and  wad  hae  gruppit  him ;  but 
what  did  the  queer  deevil  do,  think  ye  ?  Faith, 
he  threw  himsel'  clean  owre  the  linn,  doon  the 
very  steepest  o't ;  and  when  we  gaed  doun,  ex- 
peeting  to  find  naething  but  a  skinfu'  o'  broken 
banes,  gudesake,  there  was  he  lyin'  turned  into 
a  bundle  o'  sheepskins  ;  as  fack  as  death  I  They 
were  hardly  cauld,  an'  a'  clotted  wi'  bluid." 

There  was  a  loud  guffaw  raised  at  Jamie's 
simplicity,  as  it  was  easily  seen  that  Dick's  escape, 
and  the  bloody  skins,  could  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted  for  without  the  interposition  of  fairies, 
or  any  miraculous  transmogrification. 

**  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee.  I  hae  g^t  it  noo ; 
I  hae  got  it  noo.  We'll  do  for  the  buffer  yet, 
hang  him.  Hell  string,  (drawing  his  finger 
across  his  throat)  Ay,  whew !  whew !  hurrah  ! 
Listen  to  me." 

While  Geordie  M'Cron  was  in  the  act  of  utter- 
ing these  ejaculations,  he  kept  snapping  his 
thumbs,  capering,  dancing,  and  laughing,  till  his 
eomradee  thought  he  had  fairly  lost  his  seven 


<«  Is  the  man  daft  ?" 

"Hasheta'enafit?" 

*'  What  is  it  ?" 

'^  Where  'a  Dick  ?"  cried  a  score  voices  at 
once. 

"  Oie  me  time ;  gie  me  breath,"  said  Geordie ; 
**  an'  afore  I  tell  I  maun  hae  a  tass  of  brandy, 
for  we've  haen  het  wark,  a^d  maybe  there  II  be 


twathree  croons  dawn  or  a's  doon  yet.  But  c 
wee  drap  brandy,  ye  ken,  maks  a  body  look 
sharper  in  a  hurry,  forbye  keeping  doun  the 
pain,  if  ane  should  get  a  slash  or  a  clour  i'  the 
bygaun." 

As  the  liquor  was  the  readiest  key  to  open  the 
important  secret,  a  wooden  caup,  filled  to  the 
brim^  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drained  with- 
out once  taking  it  from  his  lips. 

^*  Noo,"  continued  he,  "  ye  ken,  Dick  has  a 
fine  terrier  they  ca'  Horneck,  a  fierce  brute,  but 
wi'  a  nose  as  keen  as  Magachen's  elshin,  that  ran 
through  the  heel  o'  a  buit  an  inch  into  his  ain 
thum ;  I've  kent  him  follow  his  maister's  fit,  or 
Gallopin'  Tam's  either— for  it's  the  same  to  him 
—a'  the  way  out  o'  Dumfries,  and  never  miss 
him,  though  the  roads  were  thranged  wi'  fouk, 
an'  often  droves  o'  nowt.  Noo,  the  time  we're 
takin'  our  knocket>  an'  a  wee  soup  mair  o'  the 
IMr  ci/y^we'll  be  a'  the  better  o'  that  if  it 
come  to  short  grips — let  Johnnie  Halliday  rln 
up  to  Bruntick  and  fetch  doun  Horneck.  Just 
set  him  on  the  spot  where  his  msister  santed, 
and  I'll  wad  a  groat  the  creature  will  track  him 
oot  an'  he  be  onywhere  atween  this  an'  Jeru- 
salem !" 

The  plan  appeared  to  be  admirable ;  and, 
while  the  party  were  over  at  the  Baron's,  get- 
ting their  luncheon,  the  messenger  went  up  to 
fetch  the  dog,  which  he  found  keeping  faithful 
watch  at  the  drawbridge  of  Kaildykes  Tower. 
A  new  trap  was  thus  laid  for  Richard,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape ;  and  the 
danger  was  the  greater,  as  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  stratagem  of  his  enemies. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that,  on 
turning  one  of  the  sharp  angles  of  the  street, 
he  had  thrown  himself  from  his  horse  into  a  saw- 
pit,  close  by  the  roadside ;  and,  while  his  pur- 
suers were  after  Tam,  he  had  buried  himself 
completely  under  a  heap  of  sawdust.  By  this 
means,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  discovery;  but 
the  scheme  of  tracing  him  out  with  the  dog 
would  infallibly  have  betrayed  his  hidingplaoe, 
had  he  not  been  warned  of  his  danger. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  the 
morning  subsided,  a  voice,  from  a  window  that 
overlooked  his  retreat,  cried,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard — "  Away ;  the  pit  will  be  searched." 

This  friendly  hint  he  knew  at  once  proceeded 
from  Marion,  who,  at  the  same  time,  threw  a 
plaid  into  the  pit ;  and,  accordingly,  the  advice 
was  acted  upon  without  delay. 

Fortunate  it  was  that  the  crisis  for  escape  had 
occurred  so  luckily ;  for,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  his  pursuers  had  reassembled,  and  were 
ready  to  try  the  success  of  their  new  project. 

''  Oot  wi'  him,  oot  wi'  him,"  exclaimed  the 
whole  troop,  in  the  utmost  impatience,  as 
Johnnie  Halliday  was  untying  the  sack  in  which 
he  had  carried  the  terrier. 

^<  Here  wi'  him,  here  wl'  him ;  Just  set  him 
down ;  let  him  get  his  nose  to  the  grun' " 

Horneck  snuffed  about  the  road  for  a  little, 
and,  at  length,  set  off,  full  canter,  down  the 
Wigan,  to  the  Farle  o'  Bread. 
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'  *'  He's,  after  Tam,  stupid  deevil ;  but  he'll  soon 
come  back  again ;''  and  such  was  the  fact.  The 
sagacious  brute  then  proceeded  straight  to 
Archy  Rodan's  stable^  where  the  horse  had  been 
lodged  until  some  intelligence  was  received  of 
his  master. 

*^  Fetch  him  back  to  the  auld  spot,  and,  by 
jingo,  unless  Nanny  Smith  has  witched  the  hale 
town,  and  the  dowg  into  the  bargain,  we'll  hunt 
the  cutthroat  sinner  oot." 

Horneck  was  again  placed  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  saw-pit. 

**  Seek  him  oot,  seek  him  oot ;  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu, 
tsit,  tsit,  tsit,  tsit ;  seek  him  oot !" 

After  snuffing  and  snooking  for  a  minute  or 
two,  the  terrier  caught  the  scent,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  pit ;  and,  in  a  jiffy,  was  half  buried 
in  sawdust,  scraping  intensely  with  his  forepaws, 
and  making  dirt  and  gravel  fly  out  behind  him. 

A  loud  hurra  testified  the  joy  of  the  by- 
standers at  this  supposed  discovery  of  their 
vanished  prey. 

•'  Stan'  here."  '<  Rin  up  there."  "  Gang 
yon'er."  "  He'll  loup  owre  our  heads."  **  Fetch 
the  handcuffs ;"  was  uttered  by  a  dozen  voices 
at  once ;  when,  to  their  utter  amazement,  not 
a  trace  or  vestige  of  a  human  being  was  to  be 
seen.  The  pit  was  empty,  and  Horneck^  trot- 
ting through  among  their  legs,  with  his  nose  to 
the  road,  took  straight  up  the  street. 

''  Ho,  ho,  I  see  it  a' ;  I  smell  a  rat,"  says  one. 

''Confound  ye,  rin  after  the  dowg;  watch  where 
he  gangs,"  cried  Jock  o'  the  Foryeth ;  and  off 
set  the  whole  crowd  in  full  chase. 

The  terrier,  by  this  time,  had  snuffed  his  way 
round  one  or  two  of  the  turnings,  and  down  a 
narrow  close,  where  he  was  found  wagging  his 
tail,  and  thrusting  his  snout  into  a  small  round 
hole  below  Mary  Lindsay's  door,  giving  both 
visible  and  audible  demonstrations  that  his  mas- 
ter had  crossed  that  threshold. 

No  other  proof  was  now  required  that  they 
had  hit  upon  Dick's  lurkingplace  at  last.  A 
consultation  was  forthwith  held  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  securing  their  victim.  A  ring  of  twelve 
men,  with  drawn  swords,  was  planted  round  the 
door;  four,  also  armed,  were  stationed  opposite 
the  window,  or  rather  casement,  as  it  had  not  a 
single  pane  of  glass ;  the  two  upper  apertures 
being  stuffed  with  a  bonnet  and  an  old  drugget 
petticoat,  and  the  two  lower  supplied  with 
boards,  which  opened  on  leathern  hinges,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  letting  in  the  light  and  letting 
out  the  smoke.  There  certainly  was  not  much 
risk  of  the  prisoner  making  his  exit  in  that  di- 
rection; but,  as  Dick  was  believed  to  have 
*'  mair  airt  nor  his  ain,"  it  behoved  to  take  every 
possible  precaution. 

All  outward  securities  being  applied,  a  more 
formidable  question  still  remained — M^o  was  to 
go  in  first,  and  apprehend  the  prisoner  ?  Dick's 
prowess  was  universally  acknowledged ;  and 
several  of  those  who  now  surrounded  the  door, 
could  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  chances  of 
having  daylight  let  through  their  body^  if  they 
approached  within  arms'-length  of  him. 
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Ye'll  gang  in  first,  Archy  Crocket;  ye  ken 
the  gait,"  said  Elick  Robson  o'  the  Townhead. 

This  tempting  offer  was  made  to  a  stout, 
flabby-faced  lad,  of  soft,  sheepish  appearance,  in 
whose  mouth  butter  would  hardly  have  melted. 

"  Na,  troth  no ;  my  business  is  to  follow,  no 
to  lead ;  I  aye  gie  the  post  o'  honour  to  my  bet. 
ters." 

Watty  White,  the  weaver,  was  next  aaked  to 
try  his  hand. 

«  Deed,  atweel,  nae  sic  thing ;  I  was  a  wee 
fou  yestreen,  an'  haena  got  the  better  o'  my 
nervishness.  This  job  wad  need  a  clear  e'e  an' 
a  steady  han'.  Ax  Adam  Whackmaloof  the 
Laird  o'  Strawberry  Ha';  he's  the  han'  for  a 
smasher.  'Od,  he  ance  knockit  a  man  donn 
through  a  deal  floor  afore  the  tae  neive  kent 
what  the  tither  was  aboot." 

'^  I'm  the  boy ;  here's  your  man ;  stan'  back/' 

This  gallant  offer  was  made  by  Geordie  M'Cron« 

"  Bravo,  bravo  !"  shouted  the  rest,  each  more 
thankful  than  another,  to  all  appearance,  in 
having  found  a  proxy  to  do  the  work  for  them. 
Geordie  stepped  forward  with  an  air  of  undaanted 
courage. 

"  Tak'  away  the  dowg !"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
command.  "  Aff  wi'  him ;  chain  him  up ;  for 
he's  sure  to  loup  at  ony  man's  throat  that  he 
sees  touching  his  maister." 

The  request  was  reasonable,  and  instantly 
complied  with.  Geordie  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine his  sword  from  tip  to  hilt,  bending  the 
blade  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  making^ 
several  desperate  flourishes  and  cuts  in  the  air. 

''  'Am  no  that  clear  about  this  billy,  after  a' ; 
dever't  he  may  snap  at  a  pinch,  and  leave  me  to 
fecbt  wi'  the  stump.  Rax  me  that  aik  aaplin' ; 
ecod,  there's  mair  fushion  i'  that  than  a  bit 
bruckle  steel." 

The  sword  was  exchanged  for  the  cndgel ;  and 
when  Geordie,  after  spitting  in  his  loof,  grasped 
it  like  grim  death,  with  a  fierce  look  that  might 
have  spaened  a  two-year-old  fillie,  everybody 
understood  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  to 
begin  in  earnest. 

But,  lo !  another  demand  remained  :  the  inner 
man  required  fortification  as  well  as  the  outer  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  his  resolution  had  been 
wound  up  to  a  proper  pitch  by  a  double  quan* 
tum  of  the  lijcir  vity  that  he  ventured  forward. 

His  first  exploit  was  to  look  through  the  key- 
hole, to  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  nobody  stood 
behind  the  door  ;  his  next  was  to  lift  the  sneck, 
and  push  the  door  about  two- thirds  a-jar.  At 
this  stage  of  the  process  he  made  a  suddm  bait, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat. 
His  comrades  naturally  presumed  he  was  recoa- 
noitring  the  premises,  or  had  perhaps  made  a 
dead  set  at  his  prey,  until  they  heard  him  make 
a  backward  movement,  looking  net  quite  so 
courageous  as  at  his  entering. 

<'  What's  the  matter ;  what  bae  ye  seen?" 

"  Naething,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  Then  why  dinna  ye  gang  in;  ye  may  depend 
on't,  we'U  follow." 

W«it  a  wee/'  said  Geordie;  ^'  Ite  as  datk  as 
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pi  tell.     I  could  na  see  a  styme ;  gie  me  a  wee 
time  till  my  een  come  to." 

Another  venture  wai  now  made ;  but  it  re- 
quired a  considerable  hitch  behind  from  Johnnie 
Cowan>  before  he  could  regain  his  former  ground. 
A  second  shove  sent  him  fairly  into  the  house, 
when  a  shrill,  husky  voice  demanded— « 

"  Wba  8  there  ?" 

This  was  the  signal  for  instant  retreat.  With, 
out  waiting  to  make  any  reply,  the  intruder 
rushed  out ;  and,  in  the  hurry^  upset  four  or 
five  of  the  guard,  apparently  before  he  knew  he 
was  out  of  the  door.  From  the  plight  he  was  in, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  expedition  had  failed. 
Neither  the  brandy  nor  the  cudgel  were  proof 
against  the  invisible  terrors  that  presented  them- 
selves to  Geordie's  imagination. 

^'Coward  !  poltroon  !  pigeon-livered  whalp !" 
——were  the  epithets  which  now  assailed  him. 

"  Afeth,"  growled  the  terrified  volunteer, 
*'  if  ye  had  seen  what  I  saw,  ye  wadna  hae  stayed 
i'  the  house  langer  than  ye  could  help  it.  I  hae 
nae  objection  to  meet  ony  man  when  I'm  weel 
armed.  Even  Nick  himself  wadna  hae  fright- 
ened me ;  but.  Lord  preserve  us !  wha  would 
think  o'  fechtin  wi'  a  tiring  that  has  een  like 
saucers,  and  a  blue  lowe  comin'  out  o'  it's  month  ? 
D  ye  no  smell  brumstane  ?  Did  nane  o'  ye  hear 
that  yelloch,  an'  a  queer,  awsome  soond,  fuff, 
fuff,  fuffin',  like  a  cat  i'  the  snifters  ?" 

How  long  this  fearful  description  might  have 
lasted,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  the  door 
been  fairly  opened  by  Mary  Lindsay  in  person. 

"  What's  a'  the  ado  aboot,  lads  ?  Is  there 
onything  wrang  that  ye  hae  been  keepin'  up  sic 
a  gilravagin'  1'  the  toun  a'  the  forenoon  ?" 

These  interrogatories  were  uttered  in  a  tone 
half  in  anger,  half  in  apparent  surprise. 

Mary,  the  reader  must  know,  was  one  of  those 
pawky  old  dames,  common  enough  in  country 
villages  in  those  days,  who,  though  living  in  po- 
verty and  obscurity,  contrived  to  learn  every- 
thing that  was  going  on,  and  to  maintain  with 
her  superiors  a  reputation  for  that  sort  of  wis- 
dom which  is  called  natural  gumption;  while  her 
ignorant  neighbours  half  believed  she  was  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  black 
art.  She  had  seen  upwards  of  threescore  and 
ten  winters  of  single  blessedness ;  yet  she  had 
all  the  affection  of  a  mother  towards  the  rising 
generation ;  would  amuse  them  with  ballads, 
traditions,  and  fairy  legends  innumerable  ;  and 
even  enter  into  their  little  sports  and  pastimes 
with  all  the  buoyant  and  hearty  earnestness  of 
childhood.  She  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
cause  which  had  that  morning  nearly  turned  the 
clauchan  topsy-turvy,  and  had  a  shrewd  guess 
what  brought  a  company  of  armed  besiegers 
round  her  door. 

''Is  there  onything  I  can  do  for  ye,  lads ;  d'ye 
want  ocht  i'  my  house  ?" 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  ''Double- 
Kibbed  Dick  !  Double-Ribbed  Dick  !  He  was 
seen  comin'  in  here  wi'  a  grey  plaid  aboot  him. 
Ye  hae  him  hidden  somewhere  ;  he  has  been 
traced  here  by  his  aia  dowg.  But  we'll  seek  him 


oot:  its  time  the  tow  and  his  thrapple  were 
getting  better  acquant." 

'*  Hoo,  boo,  hoo !  tut,  tut,  tut,  tut !  if  that's 
a'  ye  want,  ye're  welcome  to  come  in,  and  gang 
up  and  down  through  the  house  wi'  a  lighted 
can'le,  gin  ye  like.  Ye'U  see  nought  here  to 
frighten  ye,  tak*  my  word  for't." 

This  latter  assurance  had  a  visible  effect  in 
rallying  the  nerves  and  restoring  the  equa- 
nimity of  Geordie  M'Cron. 

'*  Gie  me  my  sword,"  he  demanded,  with  a  re- 
solute air.  "  Ye  needna  be  feart ;  just  follow  me." 

And  immediately  half-a-dozen  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  company  stepped  in. 

"  Noo,  tak'  your  wull,  lads,"  said  Mary,  with 
an  air  of  confident  indifference,  **•  an*  satisfy 
yersels  whether  I'm  harbouring  reivers  or  rebels 
aboot  me." 

Their  surprise  may  be  easily  conceived  when, 
after  rummaging  but  an'  ben,  not  a  trace  of 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  to  be  found.  The 
only  other  inmate  of  the  house  was  a  young 
woman,  engaged  in  making  some  preparations 
for  the  dinner. 

'<  Wha's  this  here  ?  Is  this  your  dochter  or 
your  servant }  She's  a  very  bonnie  lass/'  said 
Geordie  M'Cron,  eyeing  the  girl  with  a  half, 
drunken  amorous  smirk  on  his  face. 

**  Puir  thing,"  replied  Mary,  ''  she's  weel 
enough  faur'.d,  for  that  pairt  o't,  blest  be  the 
Maker ;  but  she's  sair  fash'd  wi'  the  teethac, 
and's  ubleiged  to  hae  her  chafts  row'd  up  wi'  a 
hoshen.  It's  just  enough  ado  for  her  to  shill  a 
wheen  beans  for  the  denner." 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  been  making  strict  search 
in  every  corner. 

''  Look  into  the  meal  girnel,"  said  Tarn  Magee. 

*'  Prod  the  bed  wi'  ye'r  sword,"  cried  another. 

'^  Is  he  no  hidden  amang  the  kipples  ?"  asked 
Willie  o'  Kemyss  Ha'. 

"1  wad  wager  after  a',"  observed  Davie  Corbet, 
''that  Geordie's  right ;  he's  gane  oot  at  the  lum- 
head  wi'  a  yelloch,  like  a  flaught  o'  fire." 

Baffled  in  their  search,  they  now  began  to  sup- 
pose that  Mary  had  played  a  trick  upon  them, 
and  set  about  interrogating  her  more  closely  on 
the  point. 

"  Did  ye  no  hear  him  come  in  ?" 

"  Oo,  a  hantle  o'  fouk  may  come  in  withoot  my 
kennin'.  I'm  no  that  gleg  o'  the  hearing  ever 
sin  I  got  a  cald  in  my  head  that  awfu'  snaw. 
storm  when  the  roof  was  blawn  in." 

'*  Did  ye  no  see  him  then  r" 

"  See  him !  Deed  I  can  tell  ye  my  een's  sair 
failed  noo,  an'  whyles  there's  sic  a  reek  i'  this 
hoose,  that  I  can  hardly  fin'  the  road  to  my  ain 
mouth  when  I'm  at  my  denner  i'  braid  day  light. 

"  Speakin'  o'  denner,"  said  Mary,  wishing  to 
change  the  subject  of  discourse,  "  nae  doot  ye'U 
be  hungry  after  galloping  sae  miickle  aboot; 
maybe  ye'U  tak  a  ladlefu'  o'  my  kail  afore  the 
beans  gang  in  P    Ye'U  fin'  them  no  that  bad." 

Her  hospitable  offer  was  declined  ;  but  Mary» 
still  wishing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her 
visiters,  and  to  direct  their  attention  from  the 
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bnsinest  on  hand^  made  another  tender  of  her 
good  cheer^  whioh  she  hoped  might  have  the  de* 
aired  effect. 

''  Na^  na,  I  might  hae  kent  that  lie  like  o' 
you  wadna  care  aboot  a  jable  o'  sheep's-head 
broth ;  but  I've  some  prime  tryacle  yill  o'  my 
ain  brewin' ;  I'se  warrant  ye  hae  nae  objection  to 
try  that  ?" 

The  offer  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  while 
the  bicker  was  going  round,  Geordie  M'Cron, 
who  had  taken  care  not  to  lose  his  turn,  amused 
himself  in  exchanging  winks  and  grimaces  with 
the  girl  at  the  bean-basket.  His  signs  and  kind 
intentions,  however,  were  not  reciprocated  in  the 
manner  he  expected. 

''  Hoot,  toot,"  says  he ;  **  I've  kissed  mony  a 
sonsier  lass  nor  you  i'  my  time  :  do*t  again's  no 
forbidden."  He  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  his 
arm  rudely  round  the  wench's  neck«  when  Mary 
interfered. 

*'  Come,  come,  ye  impertinent  squeef,  nane  o' 
ye'r  unciveelities  i'  my  house ;"  but,  ere  the  sen- 
tence was  finished,  a  tremendous  blow  laid  the 
love-struck  swain  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

This  exploit,  from  the  fist  of  a  sickly  girl,  was 
rather  a  startling  spectacle  to  the  rest  of  the 
party.  In  a  moment  the  suspicion  flashed  across 
their  minds  that  this  sonsie  lass  was  no  other 
than  Double-Ribbed  Dick  in  disguise ;  but  ere 
they  had  time  to  draw  their  weapons,  or  rally 
their  bewildered  senses,  three  or  four  more  of 
them  were  laid  beside  their  prostrate  comrade. 

'*  Stand  to  yer  arms  there  without ;  look 
sharp,"  roared  Jamie  Bell,  who  acted  as  serjeant 
of  the  company :  "  the  villain's  here ;  kep  him 
as  he  comes  out;  kep  him,  kep  him." 


Had  Dick  been  provided  with  any  instniment 
of  defence,  the  chances  of  escape  were  still  ten 
to  one  in  his  favour ;  but  he  had  no  sword  of 
his  own,  nor  could  he,  in  the  hurry,  seize  one 
from  any  of  his  disabled  pursuers.  Trusting  to 
his  own  energies  and  usual  good  fortune,  he 
sprang  forward  and  made  for  the  door. 

It  was  only  now  that  he  perceived  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  danger;  for,  during  the  search  in 
the  house,  a  company  of  horsemen  had  returned 
from  the  moors,  and  were  upon  the  spot  ready 
to  give  their  aid  in  securing  the  prisoner. 

The  scene  was  highly  interesting.  Dick  stood 
about  a  couple  of  yards  over  the  threshold,  sur- 
veying with  dauntless  look  the  circle  of  naked 
swords  all  pointed  towards  his  breast.  Neither 
party  moved  a  limb  or  a  feature,  seemingly  kept 
at  bay  by  their  mutual  fear  of  each  other. 

By  this  time  the  party  in  the  house  had  reco. 
vered  their  legs  and  their  weapons  ;  and,  being 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  a  fresh  reinforce- 
ment, they  rushed  out  of  the  door,  and,  in  the  fren- 
sy  of  their  revenge,  would  have  despatched  their 
prisoner,  had  not  their  hands  been  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  the  Baron — "  Strike  him  not ;  he  is 
unarmed ;  he  must  be  reserved  for  a  more  igno- 
minious death.*' 

Seeing  it  now  impossible  to  escape,  and  in 
vain  to  resist,  Dick  submitted,  with  the  most 
perfect  composure,  to  his  fate.  He  was  loaded 
with  heavy  irons,  and  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
the  great  hall  in  the  Baron's  castle,  that  he 
might  there  be  exhibited  like  another  shorn 
Samson,  for  the  sport  and  wonder  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  nejet.) 


ASPIRATIONS. 


PuLsf  of  fiune,  say,  bests  it  nsvtr  ? 
Heart  of  Glory,  ilteps  It  ever  P 
Ne*er  again  ahall  bards  unfold 
Deeds  like  those  they  harped  of  old  ? 

Deeds  of  aneient  days. 
Shall  the  bosooi)  when  It  bums, 
Cling  for  aye  to  ancient  nms  ? 
Qoenched  are  hopes  of  old  renown, 
Scorned  for  *tself  tbe  laural  crown — 

BIood*bought,  honoured  bays  ? 

Peeling  heart  and  fiery  thought 
Feel  not,  fire  not,  save  when  bought} 
Patriot  tongues  are  load  or  mute 
At  the  call  of  Mammon*s  late, 

Sounding  loud  or  low.   j 
Age  of  Mammon-withered  souls, 
Boast  not  that  the  life-blood  rolls 
Strong,  and  undeeayed,  and  free 
Through  the  heart  of  liberty. 

Buried  long  ago. 

Freedom  died  when  ftme  was  sold ; 
Pile  its  tomb  with  homing  gold. 
Pile  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  lyre, 
PUf  |r^Uyion*s  sacred  fire, 

{Scornfully  upon  it. 


Honour  givs  where  honour^  due ; 
On  the  pile  let  genius  strew 
Leaves,  but  golden  lesTes,  and  place 
Mammon  there  :  with  blushless  fac^ 
Solemnly  enthrone  it. 

Thnnder-peal,  awake  the  dead, 
Echo  earth,  to  freedom*B  tread ; 
Onoe  again,  ye  harps  of  old, 
Sound  the  praise  anbought  with  gold — 

Uncorrapted  glory. 
Onoe  again  let  chiralry 
Bear  the  ersst  of  honour  high ; 
Bound  from  dust  thou  fiery  heart 
Of  old  renown,  and  act  the  part 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  story, 

•etting  SUB,  shall  e*er  thy  ray 
Dawn  upon  the  ballowtd  day. 
When  a  world  of  men  shall  lire 
Bright  and  fair  like  thee,  and  giro 

Glory  to  the  Girer  ? 
For  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 
Gladdening  earth  fh>m  pole  to  pole  s 
Glorious  eld  and  ardent  youth, 
Stainless  bays  on  brows  of  truth, 

Freshly  green  ss  ever* 


G.  P. 
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To  the  Editor  qf  Tait'i  MagoMim. 

Wh  OeMter,  1840. 
SiBy^It  U  coriom  to  oontrut  the  oomparatiT«gd«grM  of  iotereft  or  of  apathy  with  which  many  nUgioui  or  poliUcal 
qaMtiona  ar«  oontamplatod  on  the  oppoeite  banlu  of  the  Tweed.  Of  this  r8marlc«  the  present  Scottish  Church  question 
affords  a  strikiny  illustration.  No  suhject  is  so  much  ag iteted  in  the  one  country,  or  so  little  cared  for  in  the  otiier. 
The  Breadalbane  dinner,  which  occupies  whole  columns  of  the  Scottish  papers,  hoth  proTineial  and  metropoUUn,  does 
not  obtain  as  much  space  in  the  English  journals  as  the  speeches  of  the  Llrery  on  any  one  day  during  the  late  contest 
for  the  ciTic  chair.  Your  ScotUih  readers  Uttle  dream  of  the  difficult  task  which  their  repicsenUtiTcs  in  ParlUment 
hare  to  perform,  in  obtaining  area  a  hearing  for  a  Scottish  discunlon.  Thew  are  two  ways  in  which  disagiveable  or 
unintermUng  questions  are,  what  is  technicaUy  caUed,  <«got  rid  of»  The  flrst  and  most  popular  is  that  of  contriTinr 
to  bare  «  dTo  Uoute  i"  or,  in  other  words,  to  prsrent  a  yiwnim  of  forty  Members  from  being  congregated  at  four 
o'clock.  The  other  «  approred  method**  of  kurHmg  a  debate,  oonsisU  in  getting  so  many  pliaAt  or  weary  Msmbers 
to  withdraw  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  (and  espedaUy  at  or  during  the  dinner  hour,)  that  the  House  can  be 
«  counted  out|"  or,  in  other  words,  that,  on  a  motion  for  eounting  the  number  of  Members  actaally  present,  they 
thaU  be  lound  not  to  amount  to  the  magieal  number  of  Ibrty.  An  attempt  to  give  some  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
the  former  expedient  is  carried  Into  effMt  may  enlighten,  or,  at  least,  perhape,  amuse  some  of  our  friends ;  and  will 
not  encroach  ?ery  largely  upon  your  columns,  as  it  only  contains  a  sketch  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  done  during 
the  spaoe  of  about  twnty  miaates.-*!  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Senrant, 

6.  M«  P. 


NO  HOUSE. 

A  FABCSi  IN  ONS  ACT. 

As  peiformed  at  the  Theaire  Boj/al^  Si  Stephen's,  on  Tuesday,  the      qf  ,  1840, 

ScEirv — The  Inieriar  qfthe  H<mte  qf  Comnum.    Tna^Twenty  Minutes  before  Four, 

From  Fifteen  to  Twenty  Membere  are  seen  Hending  at  the  ToNe^  oreittmg  an  the  Benehee,  moet  of  them  with  bundlee 

of  i^ili^iofift    ToKTWHiP  eind  Wbioolbwbif  ore  e$aUd  near  the  Gangway* 


TojiTWHip.  I  fay,  Whiggltwbip,  if  it'i  m  fair 
qaeatioD^  I  wish  you'd  tell  ma  whether  you  gen* 
tieinea  mean  thai  there  should  be  a  House  to« 
night  ? 

Whioolbwhip,  The  question  is  fhir  enough, 
my  good  fellow,  as  far  as  that  goes ;  but  I  can't 
say  I  think  it  a  very  neeessary  or  a  rery  com. 
plimentary  one.  Do  you  suppose  we  are  gone 
stark,  staring  mad  ?  or  that  we  are  so  steeped  to 
the  very  lips  in  bad  taste  as  to  wish  to  hear  Sin- 
clair palavering  and  prating  for  two  or  three 

hours  about  his Scotch  Kirk,  and  then  fol. 

lowed  by  a  parcel  of  other  long-winded  Scotch- 
men, running  the  changes  upon  vetos,  and  anti« 
patronage,  and  non.intrusion,  and  what  not  ?  I 
should  rather  be  asking  you  what  your  people 
mean  to  do ;  for  Sinclair  is  one  of  your  men, 
and  I  suppose  yon  all  mean  to  lend  him  a  lift. 

ToBTWHip.  Lend  him  a  lift?— why,  so  we 
do,  my  good  man.  The  best  turn  we  can  do  to 
a  friend,  (whether  he  himself  thinks  so  or  not,) 
in  to  prsTont  him  from  exposing  himself,  and 
getting  his  whole  party  into  a  dilemma;  and, 
therefore,  I've  taken  precious  good  csre  to  leave 
strict  injunctions  at  the  Carlton,  that  none  of 
our  men  shall,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  find 
their  way  down  to  the  honourable  House  until 
five  minutes  past  four. 

WnooLBWBip.  One  woold  almoet  fancy  I 
had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  your  book ;  for  I  have 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  at  the  Reform 
Glttb  and  at  JSrookee',   I've  used  the  additional 


precaution  of  stationing  two  "  good  men  and 
true,"  as  special  constables,  in  the  lobby,  to  de- 
clare the  House  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  lay 
an  embargo  upon  all  and  sundry  who  attempt  to 
get  in  before  the  time  you  mention. 

ToRTWHip.  They'll  find  two  very  able  coad- 
jutors there,  appointed  by  me  for  the  sslf-same 
good  work,  which,  I  am  sure,  all  parties  must 
have  equally  at  heart.  'We  seem  to  have  formed 
a  sort  of  "  Holy  Alliance,"  in  opposition  to  those 
wild  vagaries  of  cant  and  methodism,  and  to 
punish  Sinclair  for  trying  to  force  on  such  an 
awkward  and  obnoxious  question. 

Whioolbwbip.  I  should  not  have  been  here 
myself,  I  promise  you,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
Wakley  (or  some  equally  ofllcious,  pragmatical 
fellow  in  his  absence)  has  taken  a  erase  for 
making  out  and  publishing  lists  of  the  fellows 
who  are  present  at  four  whenever  there  is  No 
House. 

ToBTWBip.  One  would  almost  fancy  he  thought 
it  a  part  of  his  duty,  as  coroner,  to  annoy  every- 
body, by  coming  down  here  every  day  for  that 
express  purpose. 

Wbiooiiewbip.  I  know  it's  a  very  inconve- 
nlent  practice  for  me ;  because  I  am  forced  to 
be  here  very  often  when  I  had  much  rather  be 
anywhere  else,  for  fear  it  should  be  said,  if  I 
were  absent,  that  the  Government  had  been  tak- 
ing measures  for  preventing  a  House  from  being 
made*  On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  for  instance, 
when  all  the  '<  gude  folki"  in  Scotland  wiU 
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be  conning  over  all  tlie  lists,  till  they  're  almost 
black  in  the  face,  I  could  not  decently  keep 
away ;  and,  on  the  same  account,  you  see  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  officials  on  our  benches. 
There's  Macaulay,  Plain  John,  Bob  Steuart,  and 
Fox  Maule  ;  not  one  of  whom  would  be  here  any 
more  than  myself,  if  they  could  help  it.  I  know 
several  who  would  give  both  their  ears  if  they 
durst  only  ''  make  themselves  scarce"  to-day. 

ToRYWHip.     By  ,  I'm  down  here,  too^ 

on  the  very  lielf-same  ground;  and  that's  the 
reason  why  Cierk,  and  Pringle^  and  Colquhoun, 
and  most  of  our  Scotch  troops,  are  attending  the 
muster.  I  suppose,  if  there  was  No  House,  and 
Wakley's  list  were  published  to-morrow  morning, 
every  Scotch  absentee  would  be  excommunicated 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  compelled  to  do 
penance  in  a  white  sheet.  As  it  is,  I  should  be  so 
provoked  if  a  House  should  be  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  here,  that  I  should  almost 
volunteer  to  do  penance  myself  for  having  been 
accessory  to  such  a  national  misfortune. 

Whigolewhip.  It's  a  horrid  bore,  this  publi- 
cation of  the  division  lists ;  it  compels  many  fel. 
lows  to  attend,  and  sit  up  late,  who  abominate 
all  speechifying,  and  would  never  cross  the  thresh- 
hold  at  all  if  their  names  were  not  trumpeted 
forth  in  the  newspapers. 

Tory  WHIP.  You  may  say  that,  indeed.  And 
the  reporting  is  another  —  nuisance,  which 
our  ancestors  were  wise  enough  to  steer  clear  of. 
If  it  weren't  for  the  «*  gentlemen  of  the  press," 
I  do  believe  no  debate  would  ever  last  above  an 
hour. 

Whigolewhip.  It's  a  pity  that  both  these 
pernicious  practices  can't  be  done  away  with  by 
a  standing  order.  It  would  save  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Members,  and  prevent  the  whole 
country  from  being  kept  in  hot  water  during 
half  the  year. 

{The  foiding-dotTM  ar$  ihrcton  open,  and  the 

Doerkeeper  roars  ouiy  in  a  itenterian  voiee^ 

"  Mr  Speaker  !'*    Jtl  the  Mem^tM  pre. 

sent  rise,   and  take  off  their  hats.      The 

Speaker  makes  three  Ittnos  to  the  chair,  takes 

his  seat  at  the  table,  andexclaimSi  with  much 

solemnity^  <*  Call   in   the  Chaplaik  !" 

Enter  the  Chaplain,  reads  the  customary 

prayers,  and  teithdratos.     The  doors  are  then 

opened.     Several  Members^  who  have  been 

in  the  lobby  during  prayers,  come  in  ;  and 

the  Speaker  begins  to  count  the  House,] 

ToRTWHip.    Hollo!  I  wonder  what  these  men 

mean  by  breaking  the  embargo,  and  coming  in, 

when  you  and  I  have  left  such  strict  orders  to 

keep  them  out? 

Whigolewhip.  Why,  you  know,  my  dear 
Torywhippy,  there  are  always  a  few  crotchety, 
troublesome,  obstinate  customers  in  every  great 
party,  who  wont  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  and  insist  on  having  their  own  way ; 
and  one  must  give  them  rope  enough^  whether 
one  will  or  not. 

The  Speaker.  Twenty-eight,  twenty.nine, 
thirty. 

^  ToRYWHip.  I  am  afraid  the  game  is  up.  It 
still  wants  five  minutes  and  a-half  of  four,  and 
oaly  eight  members  -  wanting,       \\i  short  pause. 


The  Speaker.     Thirty-one,  thirty-two. 

Whigolewhip.  Confound  it !  I'm  afraid 
you're  right ;  and  yet,  if  you've  a  mind  for  a  bet, 
and  will  offer  five  to  one,  I'll  take  it. 

Tory  WHIP.  No,  no.  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that.  Hang  it,  sir,  you're  most  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  such  long  odds,  especially  as 
two  minutes  of  the  time  are  out  since  I  made 
the  remark.  [^Another  short  pause. 

The  Speaker.     Thirty-three. 

ToRYWHip.    Who  the was  thirty-three  ? 

for  I  was  looking  at  the  clock,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive. 

Whigolewhip.  Oh,  that  was  Sir  James  Col- 
quhoun,  one  of  the  stanchest  and  steadiest  par- 
tisans in  our  whole  Scotch  brigade. 

Torywhip.  Well,  1  believe  he'salmoct  the  only 
man  in  the  house  whom  I  don't  know  by  nght. 
His  visits  here  are  few  and  far  between:  but 
they're  quite  frequent  enough  to  suit  me  ;  for  he 
never  gives  us  a  lift  or  lends  ns  a  vote  by  any 
chance ;  so  that,  if  he  comes  here  once  in  the 
Session,  it's  once  oftener  than  I  wish  to  see  him. 
By  the  by,  he's  Member  for  Galloway  ;  isn't  he  ? 

Wbioglewuip.  No,  no ;  for  Dumbartonshire, 
and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to-boot ;  and 
has  a  splendid  seat  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond. 

Torywhip.  I  wish  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  loch  at  this  moment,  instead  of  bothering 
us,  by  coming  down  to  make  a  House  on  this,  of 
all  the  days  in  the  year. 

Whigoi^whip.  Come,  come,  my  good  man, 
you're  rather  too  hard  upon  the  worthy  baronet. 
If  you  had  wished  that  he  should  be  on  the  top 
of  the  lake,  (instead  of  at  the  bottomy^  in  a  com. 
fortable  punt,  trowling  for  pike,  instead  of  lis- 
tening to  all  the  blarney  and  balderdash  about 
this  infernal  kirk,  which  his  uncle  will,  I  fear, 
be  inflicting  upon  us  all  by  and  by,  I  dare  say 
he'd  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Speaker.    Thirty-four,  thirty-five. 

Torywhip.  Why,  what  the  deuce  has 
brought  Hawes  and  Aglionby  down  here  to-day, 
in  all  the  world  ?  My  dear  fellow,  there  seems 
to  be  a  mutiny  in  your  camp.  You  should  have 
your  troops  under  better  discipline,  and  mon 
under  your  thumb. 

Whigolewhip.  Why,  these  are  just  two  of 
the  unruly,  unmanageable  malcontents,  whom  I 
was  anathematizing  a  little  while  ago.  They 
make  a  great  fuss  about  fair  play,  and  not  ob- 
structing public  business,  and  so  forth ;  and,  when 
once  they  reach  the  door  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, I  believe  a  whole  posse  comitaiHs  of  spe- 
cial constables  would  not  keep  them  in  the 
lobby. 

Torywhip.  But  why  the  •— ^-  did  they 
come  down  at  all  ?  What  can  either  of  them 
care  about  the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  in  what  way  its 
ministers  are  chosen,  or  whether  it  has  any 
ministers  at  all  ? 

Whigolewhip.  Yon  may  say  that,  I  allow. 
I  dare  say  they  didn't  happen  to  know  what  wm 
coming  on.  I  should  have,  of  course,  expected 
them  to  be  forthcoming  on  a  Beer  Bill,  or  a 
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Poor-Law  Act,  or  any  measure  of  that  kind ; 
but  what  attractioDB  a  debate  on  the  Scotch 
Kirk  can  have  for  either  of  them,  I  am  not  such 
a  conjuror  as  to  be  able  to  divine. 

The  Spbaker.    Thirty-six,  thirty-seven. 

ToBYWHip.      By  ,  we're  floored,    after 

all ;  the  game  is  quite  up,  I  am  afraid ;  three 
minutes  remaining,  and  only  two  Members 
wanting  to  make  up  the  quorum, 

Whioolewhip.  Well,  you  see,  Master  Tory- 
whippy,  your  men  are  just  as  untractable  as 
ours.  Gordon  and  Arbuthnot — the  inseparables, 
as  they  may  well  be  called — ^pay  no  more  regard 
to  your  blockade  than  some  of  our  people  do  to 
mine. 

ToRYWHip.  Oh,  come,  remember,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  they  are  Scotch  Members,  and  that 
this  is  a  Scotch  question.  Some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  them.  Did  you  observe  four  grave 
and  grim-looking  prigs,  as  Ptanch  and  sancti- 
monious as  John  Knox  himself,  standing  in  the 
lobby,  and  staring  at  every  Member  as  he  passed 
by? 

Whioolewhip.  I  did  ;  pray,  who  the  — — ' 
may  they  be  ? 

ToRTWHip.  Neither  more  nor  less  (saving 
your  presence)  than  the  Moderator  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  and  three  of  his  inquisitor.like 
myrmidons.  Now,  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
No  House,  these  thumbscrewing  dictators  will 
put  every  unlucky  Scotch  absentee  to  the  bar  of 
the  Kirk,  and  the  poor  fellows  will  never  hear 
the  last  of  it,  from  June  to  January* 

Whioolewhip,  Well,  that  may  be  all  very 
true ;  but  still  1  devoutly  wish  that  Gordon  was 
on  board  of  a  seventy-four,  along  with  Commo* 
dore  Napier ;  and  that  Arbuthnot,  instead  of 
being  here  at  this  time,  of  all  others,  when  it 
was  most  desirable  that  he  should  make  himself 
scarce,  had  a  command  at  Seringapatam  or 
Sierra  Leone. 

ToRTWHip.  Well,  well,  we  must  just  make 
the  most  of  it :  the  time  is  really  progressing, 
though  less  rapidly  than  I  like ;  only  two  mi- 
nutes now  for  Sinclair  to  come  and  go  upon. 

Whioolewhip.  Why,  yes,  he  has  just  got  one 
more  squeak  for  it,  sure  enough.  I  begin  really 
to  hope  that  the  game  is  fairly  up  with  him. 

The  Speaker.    Thirty-eight. 

Whioolewhip.    Confound  it,  who  was  that  ? 

ToRYWHip.  Neither  more  nor  less  than  my 
friend  Sir  William  Rae !  I  wish  I  could  have 
vetoed  his  being  here,  or  that  some  kind  friend 
had  caught  him  by  the  buttonhole,  and  enforced, 
for  three  minutes,  the  observance  of  the  non- 
intrusion principle  upon  him  in  the  waiting-room. 

Whioolewhip.  ^*  O  Rae,  Rae !  wherefore  art 
thou  Rae?"  or,  at  least,  wherefore  art  thou 
here?  Come,  Tory  whip,  I  do  believe,  with 
all  your  stock  of  "  presence  of  mind,"  you  would 
not  have  brass  enough,  if  he  came  near  us  at 
this  moment,  to  say,  as  Dan  does  to  his  Irish 
Repeal  correspondent,  ""^  My  dear  Rae  J" 
J  Torywhip.  Come,  come,  none  of  your 
okes.  Master  Whigglewhip ;  this  is  no  laughing 
matter;  I  can  tell  you,  and  you  know  that  your<< 


self  as  well  as  I  do ;  besides  which,  Rae's  a 

honour  able,  disinterested  fellow  :  he  was 

longer  Lord  Advocate  than  any  lawyer  since 
the  Union ;  and  nut  one  of  your  mountebanks, 
that  has  since  stepped  into  his  shoes,  has  been 
fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.  1  make  allowance 
for  him,  and  all  the  Scotch  fellows  who  are  here, 
because  they  can't  help  themselves,  and  who 
tremble  like  aspen  leaves  at  the  very  name  of  a 
Presbytery  or  a  Moderator.  But  I  see  there 
are  just  seven  English  Members,  ourselves  i?-* 
eluded,  and  two  Irish ;  and,  by  Heavens,  every 
man  and  boy  of  them  should  be  hauled  over  the 
coals. 

Whioolewhip.  Ay,  or  flayed  alive,  for  aught 
I  care ;  no  matter  what  side  they  belong  to. 

ToRYWHip.  I  say  amen  to  that,  and  would 
not  scruple,  by  Heavens,  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence with  my  own  hands. 

'Whioolewhip.  Well,  I  perceive  there's  but 
half  a  minute  left.  It's  all  over  with  Sinclair,  I 
think,  now. 

ToRYWBip.       Why,  yes,  thank ;    he's 

nearly  at  his  last  gasp. 

Whioolewhip.  I  really  begin  to  feel  quite 
narvous. 

ToRYWHip.  We're  just,  as  it  were,  neck 
and  neck. 

Whioolewhip.  End  as  it  may,  it  will  be 
like  winning  the  Derfy  by  half  a  length. 

ToRYWHip.  Come,  come,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
hand  of  the  clock  is  now  on  the  stroke  of  four ; 
the  minute's  out,  as  Tom  Crii^/b  would  say,  and 
fair  play  is  a  jewel. 

Whioolewhip.  If  you'll  only  shew  Sinclair 
^*  no  favour,"  Master  Lefevre,  he'll  soon  have  a 
''  clear  stage,"  I  promise  you. 

ToRYWHip.      By  y  this  is  ■  unfair. 

Out  with  it,  Mr  Speaker ;  pronounce  at  once 
the  House's  death-warrant  for  this  day;  the 
time  is  really  up,  and  this  is  too  bad ;  one 
would  fancy  you  had  been  bribed  or  browbeaten 
by  the  Moderator. 

The  Speaker.  This  House  stands  adjourned 
till  to-morrow,  at  ten  of  the  clock. 

IThe  bell  rings 

ToRYWHip.  Hurra,  hurra;  Sinclair's  fairly 
floored  now ! 

Whioolewhip.  He's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 

ToRYWHip.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
they'll  be  singing  ^'  Oh,  be  joyful !"  at  every 

club  in  London  ;  I'll  be  bound  for  it. 

[Ejeeuntf  graduallff^  ihiriy^eighi  Membere 

from    the  fi'mse^    nineteen  from   the 

lobby,  twenty-three  from  the  library^ 

and  eueteenfrom  the  waiting-room. ] 

ToRYWHip.    What  a  relief  this  must  be  to 

everybody  !     There  isn't  a  man  going  out  at  the 

door  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  as   pleased  as 

Punch ;    and    only    observe    how    happy    the 

Speaker  looks  at  this  moment  I 

Whioolewhip.  Well,  do  you  know,  1  question 
much,  after  all,  whether  the  Speaker  is  as  much 
delighted  as  you  suppose.  He  always  has  a  good, 
humoured,  placid  smile  upon  his  countenance; 
and  «•  ho  is  so  tensciout  of  the  progress  of  pub* 
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lie  butiness,  Til  bet  a  trifle  that^  on  the  whole^ 
he's  rather  disappointed  than  otherwise. 

ToBTWHip.  Oh^  hoi  Master  Whigglewhip! 
Come,  that  wont  do :  none  of  your  gammon,  if 
you  please.  I  grant  you,  that  man's  as  good  a 
Speaker  as  we've  had  either  since  the  Revolution 
or  before ;  but  it's  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  about 
the  progress  of  public  business,  and  so  forth. 
Speakers  are  but  men,  after  all,  and  flesh  and 
blood,  like  other  people ;  and  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  he,  or  any  other  man  who  has  half 
a  grain  of  commonsense  in  his  noddle,  should 
wish  to  sit  out  a  long  and  wearisome  debate 
about  the  brawls  and  bickerings  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk.  Let's  see :  I  dare  say  he  has  kept  his 
groom  and  horses  waiting  in  Palace  Yard,  on  the 
chance  of  there  being  no  House.  Well,  he'll 
now  enjoy  a  snug  ride  in  Hyde  Park  ;  make  a 
graceful  bow,  en  passant,  to  her  Majesty ;  take, 
perhaps,  a  luxurious  vapour  bath  at  Whitelaw's ; 
come  home  with  an  excellent  appetite  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner;  and  pass  the  evening  comfortably 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  a  sober,  steady 
Christian  like  himself  is  well  entitled  to  do. 
And  then,  forsooth,  you'd  try  and  humbug  me 
into  the  belief  that,  instead  of  nibbing  his  hands 
at  the  prospect  of  all  these  comforts,  he  would 
rather  be  stuck  up  here  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning,  to  be  stunned  and  stupified  by  a  string 
of  interminable  set  speeches,  on  a  subject  that 
he  can  know  little,  and  must  care  less,  about. 

Whioolbwhip.  Well,  I  dare  say  you're  not 
far  wrong,  after  all.  But  only  look  at  Sinclair ! 
He  seems  to  be  quite  chop  fallen  and  woebegone. 

ToRTWHip.  So  he  does ;  and  no  wonder : 
but  I  have  not  a  grain  of  compassion  to  waste 
upon  him.  He  has  nobody  to  blame  but  him- 
self, for  having  got  into  such  a  hobble.  Why  the 
■  does  he  suffer  a  set  of  meddling  methodia- 
tical  parsons  to  lead  him  by  the  nose?  He 
should  just  wash  his  hands  of  them  all ;  they've 
got  themselves  into  a  fine  mess,  and  he  should 
leave  them  to  get  out  of  it  as  they  best  can. 

Whioolewbip.  That's  all  true ;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  it's  an  infernal  scrape  for  a  man  to 
be  in,  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  getting  up 
a  tremendous  speech  on  what  Ae,  at  least,  con- 
siders to  be  a  great  question,  and  then  to  be 
baulked  at  the  very  time  when  he  hoped  to  have 
been  safely  delivered  of  it.  It's  no  easy  matter 
to  bottle  Jip  in  your  memory  enough  to  fill  three 
or  four  columns  of  to-morrow's  broad  sheet ;  nay, 
I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  he  has  already  sent 
it  to  Tke  Standard  beforehand ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  published  this  very  evening  in  a  second 
edition,  although  he  hasn't  had  an  opportunity 
to  fire  it  off.  That  would  be  a  ■  of  a  siek- 
•ner  for  him  I 

ToRTWHip.  Well,  it  would  serve  him 
right,  if  it  should  be  so.  I  see  he's  in  close  con- 
fab  with  William  Ley,  and  fumbling  away  in  the 
Notice  Book ;  trying,  I  suppose*  to  fix  some  day 
for  the  grand  explosion  of  his  mare's  nest. 

WBIOOI.EWB1P.  What  a  deal  of  trouble  it 
would  savoi  if  these  self-reporting,  set^speech 
nen^  would  always  f unuah  thoir  lamibraiioni  •( 


once  to  the  papen»  and  haye  them  initrted  ia 
their  proper  place,  without  having  been  ipokeA 
at  all! 

ToBTWHip.  That  would  be  a  capital  plan 
indeed ;  and  I  give  yon  great  credit  for  having 
thought  of  it.  I  only  wish  we  oould  bring  it  to 
bear:  it  would  answer  every  good  pupoeft ;  and 
I  only  wish  it  were  a  day  old. 

JBnisr  8iR  F.  Bubdxtt. 

WuioGLBWHip.  Ah,  Burdett !— what,  fou've 
been  posting  down,  I  suppose,  at  a  railioad  pace, 
by  way  of  being  one  of  Sinclair's  « frienda  ia 
need  ?"  Well,  you  are  within  an  aee  of  knick- 
ing  it— >you're  only  a  minute  after  the  fair  ;  but, 
as  it  is,  the  game's  up  with  your  friend  for  to. 
day:  he's  fairly  laid  on  hie  back;  and,  1  su- 
pose,  you'll  dub  me  one  of  Job's  corofortere,  when 
I  add,  that  this  oatastrophe  would  have  been 
prevented  if  you  hadn't  been  ^  a  bar  too  late/' 
as  the  fiddlers  say. 

Sib  F.  B.  Why,  I  must  own,  I  have  not  been 
so  much  annoyed,  I  don't  know  when.  I'd  give 
fifty  guineas,  with  pleasure,  to  have  been  the 
means  of  averting  this  ''untoward  event;"  for  I 
know  how  much  my  friend  George  will  be  vexed 
at  it ;  and  the  most  provoking  part  of^it  ia,  that 
I  actually  was  here  in  excellent  time^-it  wanted 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  to  four  when  I  passed 
by  the  Horse  Guards-*— but,  aa  ill  luek  would 
have  it,  when  I  alightedj  from*[my  hone,  I  wee 
accosted  by  a  tall,  gaunt,  raw-boned  youth,  who 
Introduced  himself  aa  what^he  called  a  "  proba- 
tioner" of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  aaked  me,  if  I 
happened  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Qnerabk  Ae«, 
to  favour  him  with  a  "  teekit  far  ike  gamUrp," 
that  he  might  hear  the ''  debeet>boot  the  kirk  ;* 
and  aa  I  thought  he  would  probably  take  a  mneh 
greater  interest  in  Sinclair's  speech  than  ninety* 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  "  yawnera  and  yeUere," 
who  might  be  chattering  or  cheeering  in  the 
body  of  the  House,  I  stopped  to  write  an  order 
for  him  in  the  waiting-room,  and  it  waa  aome 
time  before  I  could  find  a  pen  that  would  write, 
besides  being  still  somewhat  disabled,  by  the 
gout,  in  my  right  hand ;  ao  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  I  lost  nearly  five  minutes  by  thia  i]l*ttmed 
interposition. 

ToBYWHiP.  It's  a  —  lucky  thing  for 
that  said  probationer  that  the  Moderator  don't 
know  who  he  is ;  for,  as  it  waa  owing  to 
that  you  were  too  late  to  make  a  Houae, 
Reverence  would  take  away  poor  Jarvey'e  lieeaae 
without  the  least  ceremony  or  compunction. 

Whioolbwhip.  And  aa  for  yov ,  Tory  whippy, 
I  suppose,  if  you  oould  ferret  him  out,  you'd 
volunteer  to  do  him  a  good  turn  lor  hmvipg 
"  done  the  State  aome  service." 

ToBYWHip.  By  — — ,  I'd  recommend  Urn 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleneh  for  the  nest  vaeaat 
Kirk,  if  he  happened  not  to  he  one  of  Chalmers' 
wild,  incorrigible  bedlamitee. 

Wbioolbwbip.  Why,  it  would  be  only  giv* 
ing  the  poor  devil  fair  play,  to  write  down  Bar« 
dett's  description  of  him,  and  announoe  to  him, 
in  an  advertiaement,  that,  on  applying  to  yoe, 
he'U  hoar  of  '<  aomttUng  amohto  hie  advaatiio.'' 
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ToRTWHip.  Well,  all  I  can  eay  ii>  that  many 
an  honest  man  has  obtained  a  good  fat  living  for 
much  leaf. 

Sib  F.  fi.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unseasonable  stoppage,  I  still 
might  have  been  ''in  at  the  death,"  or  rather  in 
be/ore  the  death,  and  in  time  to  have  prevented 
it ;  bat,  first  of  all,  I  saw  sueh  a  gathering  of 
Members  in  the  waiting  rooms,  and  then  a  still 
more  numerous  phalanx  in  the  lobby,  which  led 
me  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  ''enough, 
and  to  spare,"  for  constituting  a  quorum;  and  aa 
Dudley  Stuart  was  waiting  to  confer  with  me 
about  patronizing  h/iU  for  the  poor  Poles  at  the 
Beulah  Spa,  I  stepped  with  him  into  the  vote 
office,  and,  before  we  had  ended  our  conversa* 
tion,  the  bell  rang,  and  Serjeant  Talfourd  came 
in  almost  immediately,  and  told  as  there  was  No 
House  i 

Whigolbwhip.  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  Talfourd  figur- 
ing away  in  the  illustrious  band  of  the  thirty- 
eight  punctual  patriots.  By  the  bye,  Tory, 
whip,  how  devilish  ill  all  your  people  treated 
Talfourd  last  Session !  You  remember  how  hand- 
somely he  behaved  to  Stanley  in  giving  up  his 
right  of  priority  on  a  Wednesday,  that  the  ad- 
journed debate  might  proceed  without  intermp. 
tion. 

ToRTWHiF.  I  know  he  did:  he  conducted 
himself  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  always  does ; 
and  that's  more  than  can  be  said,  with  truth,  of 
most  of  your  people* 

Whioolbwbip.  Well,  then,  what  can  you  say  of 
your  own  chaps.  Master  Tory  whippy  ?  £h  ?— Why, 
when  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill  stood  first  on  the 
I'ui  of  orders  of  the  day  on  the  foUowing  Wednes- 
day, one  would  have  expected  that  all  your  leaders, 
especially  Stanley,  ay,  and  all  their  followers,  too, 
that  had  a  grain  of  gratitude  or  good  feelingabout 
them,  would  have  made  a  point  of  being  at  their 
posts  at  four,  to  have  insured  him  a  House ;  in- 
stead of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Sinclair^ 
who,  I  suppose,  was  deputed  to  represent  the 
Dilly,  and  whom  Talfourd  has  this  day  been  very 
properly  repaying  in  his  own  coin-— there  was 
scarcely  one  of  your  men  forthcoming;  and, 
consequently,  there  was  No  House,  and  the  Bill 
was  obliged  to  be  given  up  for  the  Session.  Talk 
of  us  Whigs  being  unthankful  or  inconsiderate, 
indeed  ?  I  defy  you  to  match  such  an  instance 
of  want  of  tact,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  common 
civility.  I  know,  I  only  wonder  how  any  of  your 
people  can  look  Talfourd  in  the  face,  after  having 
BO  disreputably  left  him  in  the  lurch ;  and,  if  I 
were  he,  I'd  see  you  all— I  won't  say  where— 
before  I'd  ever  give  way  to  you  again. 

ToRTWHip.  Well,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  we  were  not  to  blame  for  not  standing  by 
him;  especially  as,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  your 
fellows  all  stayed  away  on  purpose  to  punish  him 
for  accommodating  Stsnley ;  but,however,  there's 
a  good  time  coming:  we'll  be  even  with  yon 
some  fine  day,  and  secure  a  House  for  him  in 
apite  of  you. 

[Sim  Geoboe  SiMCLAim  adwnc09  hwardi 


Whioolbwhip.    Well,  Sinclair,  why,  you  look 
as  grave  as  the  fellow  who 

«  Drtw  Priam*!  curtain  at  the  dead  of  night** 
Come,  come^don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart- 
bad  to-day  and  better  to-morrow,  you  know. 
Aceidente  wiU  happen;  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  it's  not  from  any  disrespect  to  you ;  but  you 
must  allow  yourself  that  it's  unreasonable  to  ex* 
pect  the  English  and  Irish  Members  to  come 
down  and  be  bothered  and  badgered  about  all 
your  Scotch  Church  conflicts  and  conundrums, 
which  they  have  no  earthly  interest  or  concern 
in.  By  — •  1  it's  more  than  human  nature  ia 
capable  of.  Members  are  but  men,  you  know, 
after  all's  said  and  done. 

ToRYWHip.  Well,  now,  Sinclair,  I  do  think 
you  ought  to  thank  your  stars  for  what  has  hap. 
pened.  You've  shewn  your  good  will  to  the 
Kirk ;  you've,  I  dare  say,  got  a  speech  ready  as 
Jong  as  my  arm,  which  you  meant  us  all  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  by  and  by ;  now  my 
advioe  to  you  is,  either  to  publish  it  as  a  pamph- 
let, (if  you're  unwilling  that  it  should  be  lost,) 
or,  what  would  be  still  wiser  and  more  to  the 
purpose,  chuck  it  into  the  fire.  It's  no  fault  of 
yours  that  there  has  been  No  House ;  and,  mark 
my  words,  yon  may  depend  upon  it,  there  never 
will  be  one,  when  your  Kirk  question  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  list ;  or,  at  least,  if  there  is,  it 
will  be  counted  out,  as  sure  as  Burdett's  name  is 
Sir  Francis ;  so  just  let  the  Kirk  fight  their  own 
battles :  they've  got  themselves  into  a  pretty 
mess  by  their  own  folly ;  and  now  let  them  lay 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  see  how 
they  can  best  get  out  of  it ;  and,  if  they  choose, 
let  them  call  upon  their  bosom  friend  Melbourne, 
whom  they  are  all  now  pinning  their  faith  upon, 
to  act  the  part  of  Hercules  for  them  in  the  hour 
of  need.  As  for  you,  you've  done  your  best ;  and 
if  you  only  cut  and  run  now,  you'll  come  off  with 
flying  colours. 

Whioolbwhip.  At  all  events,  Sinclair,  we're 
not  to  blame  for  your  being  baulked:  our  benches 
were  much  fuller  than  your  own.  Torywhippy 
must  have  made  a  cursed  bad  whip  of  it  to-day 
for  you.  You  saw  there  were  at  least  four  of 
our  officials ;  and  I  assure  you,  honour  bright,  I 
spoke  to  not  a  few  of  our  people  myself. 

[^Aside.']    And  begged  them  to  make  a  point 
of  staying  away. 

Sir  G.  S.  My  good  friend,  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you.  I've  always  found  you  disposed 
to  serve  me  on  all  occasions. 

Whioolbwhip.  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  aa  much  for  you 
another  time,  you  may  rely  upon  it. 

Sir  G.  8.  [to  Sir  F.  B.]  Well,  my  dear  Burdett, 
it's  a  great  consolation  to  see  you  here.  I  waa 
quite  sure  you  would  be  true  to  your  colours, 
and  nail  them  to  the  mast  rather  than  desert 
me. 

Sir  F.  B.  Why,  to  tell  yon  the  trath,  George, 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  about  it.  I  was 
here,  and  yet  I  was  not  here.  I'll  explain  it  all 
to  you  by  and  by ;  but  I  am  as  much  chagrined 
at  your  diiappointment  as  you  can  be  yooneU* 
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Sib  G.  S.  Oh,  I  haven't  the  leaet  donbt  of 
that. 

Whioolewbip.  But,  pray,  my  good  fellow, 
have  you  fixed  aoy  other  day  for  making  a  fresh 
attempt  at  a  muster? 

Sib  G.  S.  Why,  I  looked  at  the  Notice  Book, 
and  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr  Ley,  and  I 
have  at  last  fixed  upon  this  day  fortnight. 

LoBD •     I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  George, 

did  you  say  you  mean  to  come  on  upon  this  day 
fortnight  ? 

Sib  G.  S.  Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  hope  you'll  do  me 
the  favour  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand. 

LoBD .     Why,  I  can't  exactly  promise ; 

but  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

[^Ande."] — I'll  go  and  tell  Lady  Percy  of 
this  arrangement ;  for  she  desired  me  to 
find  out  some  day]  when  nothing  parti, 
cular  was  coming  on,  some  sort  of  dies 
non,  that  she  might  give  a  grand  dinner 
to  certain  parliamentary  magnates ;  and 
she  could  not  have  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, I  am  sure. 
LoBD  £.  B.  Egad,  I'll  do  Lady  Ailerbury  the 
same  good  turn ;  for  she  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  best  day  for  asking 
six  or  seven  of  our  great  gems  to  meet  his 
Grace  of  Wellington. 

[Exeunt  Lord ,  and  Loan  E.  B.,  who 

had  come  down  from  the  library  a  few 
minutes  before;  having  been  there 
when  the  House  was  eottnted.] 

Sib  F.  B.  Let's  see,  Sinclair.  I  think  you 
said  you  had  fixed  this  day  week  for  coming  on 
again. 

SiB  G.  S.    No,  no ;  this  day  fortnight. 

Sib  F.  B.  Well,  be  sure  you  put  up  a  legible 
memorandum  about  it  upon  the  card -rack  in  my 
library  ;  for  you  know  I'm  the  worst  hand  in  the 
world  at  remembering  dates ;  and  I  shall,  with- 
out fail,  if  you  keep  reminding  me  of  it,  be  down 
on  the  day  appointed,  at  half-past  three.  I  'd 
rather  be  carried  up  the  steps  than  that  you 
should  not  have  a  house. 

Whioolbwhip.  But,  my  good  man,  why  the 
deuce,  if  you  are  to  come  on  at  all,  did  you  not 
take  an  earlier  day  ?  It  must  be  a  d — 1  of  a 
bore  to  have  a  long  set  speech  bottled  up  in  your 
memory  for  another  fortnight. 

Sib  G.  S.  O,  come,  my  dear  Whigglewhip, 
you're  too  bad  to  keep  roasting  me  in  this  way. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
an  earlier  day :  there  are  nineteen  notices  for 
Thursday,  each  of  wiiich  may  occupy  a  whole 
night;  thirteen  for  next  Tuesday;  and  eleven 
for  the  Thursday  following. 

ToBTWHip.  Isn't  that  the  day  for  which 
O'Connell's  six  notices  about  his  justice  to  Ire- 
land nostrums  stand  ? 

SiB  G.  S.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list ;  but  I  did  not  include  them  in  my  cal- 
culation ;  for,  of  course,  every  one  knows  that 
they  never  stand  in  any  one's  way.  They'll 
never  come  on  till  the  Greek  calends.  These 
notices  are  mere  plaetikoB,  to  keep  the  Repealers 
in  good  humour. 


Omnbs.    Oh,  of  course. 

Sib  F.  B.  Well,  I  am  often  lost  in  wonder 
how  the  poor  Irish  dupes,  who  are  so  shrewd 
and  sensible  in  other  matters,  can  be  still  im. 
posed  upon  by  these  mountebank  make-beiieves 
and  corn-exchange  claptraps.  Their  faith  iti 
Dan's  promises  is  far  more  surprising  than  their 
belief  in  transubstantiation. 

Whioolewbip.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  believe, 
after  all,  you're  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  Why,  Tuesday  fortnight  is,  out  of  sight, 
the  most  awkward  night  you  could  have  hit 
upon.  It's  the  day  of  the  Queen's  grand  ban- 
quet to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  all  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  will  be  there,  of  course ;  and 
then  it's  to  be  followed  up  by  a  grand  ball^ 
which,  to  be  sure,  can't  much  interfere  with  the 
Parliament  avocations  of  ^otir  people;  but  all 
our  men — your  friend  Joseph,  and  the  Rads  in. 
eluded— will  be  smirking  and  smiling  at  the 
palace,  in  their  bags,  wigs,  and  court  dresses; 
and  there  isn't  a  chance  of  one  of  them  being 
here,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  happen  what 
may. 

Tobtwbip.  It's  the  night  too  of  the  Grand 
Gala  at  Vauxhall;  and  I  know  at  least  twenty 
of  our  best  men  who  have  made  up  parties  for 
guing  there ;  and  they  would  not  stay  away  to 
prevent  all  your  Scottish  parsons,  and  all  their 
glebes  and  manses  to  boot,  from  being  made  a 
kirk  and  a  mill  of,  as  the  saying  is. 

Wbioolswhip.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
new  clown  of  the  horsemanship  at  Astley's,  whom 
the  whole  world  has  run  wild  about,  has  fixed  his 
benefit  for  that  night ;  and  I  could  name  several 
of  our  grandees  who  mean  to  take  an  early  din. 
ner  at  Brookes',  and  patronise  Aim,  before  goin^ 
to  her  Majesty's  ball.  My  dear  fellow,  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  have  not  a  chance ;  if  you  try 
to  come  on  in  spite  of  all  our  warnings,  your 
kirk  will  be  floored  again,  as  sure  as  fate,  and 
then  think  how  foolish  you'll  look. 

Sib  G.  S.  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  right ;  but 
I  really  must  try  what  I  can  make  of  it,  in  de- 
spite of  all  these  discouragements.  There  is 
only  one  notice^  on  this  day  fortnight,  which  has 
the  priority. 

ToBYWBip.  And,  pray,  whose  is  that,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? 

Sib  G.  S.  Why,  it's  Tom  Duncombe's  name 
that  precedes  mine. 

Whioolewbip.  Oh,  what!  is  that  the  day 
Tommy  has  fixed  upon  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  his  bill  for  regulating  the  rates  at  the 
Hippodrome?  Oh,  well:  that  alters  the  case 
somewhat.  You're  sure  of  a  House,  at  all  events ; 
for  that's  an  affair  which  excites  a  very  general 
interest,  and  is  not  a  mere  local  or  provincial 
squabble,  like  your  Kirk  question.  Inhere  will 
be  rare  fun  on  that  night,  I  promise  you. 

Tobywbip.  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  there  wilL 
Inglis  will  be  pitted  against  Dnneorobe, — ^the 
saints  versus  the  sportsmen;  and  I  hope  the 
friends  of  our  innocent  old  established  reerea- 
tions  will  make  a  strong  muster,  and  drive  your 
Plumtret,  and  Inglises,  and^  I  suppose  I  may 
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add,  your  Sinclaira  too^  out  of  tlie  field.  You 
supersanetified  gentry  are  rejilly  becoming  quite 
intolerable  as  well  as  intolerant,  and  it  is  higb 
time  for  sensible  men  to  be  putting  a  spoke  into 
your  wheel. 

Whioolbwrip.  I  wager  any  sum  you  please, 
tLat  there  will  be,  at  least,  450  Members  here  by 
four  o'clock.  The  chaplain  wont  have  been 
honoured  with  such  a  crowded  congregation  for 
many  a  day. 

ToRYWHip.  Well,  it's  true  enough  that 
you're  sure  of  a  House  at  four ;  but  it's  not  a 
whit  less  certain  that  you'll  be  counted  out  long 
before  seven.  Believe  me,  you'd  better  let  it 
alone. 

Sir  G.  S.  Why,  it's  so  far  well  to  be  certain 
of  a  House :  that's  one  point  gained,  you  know  ; 
and  I  must  trust,  for  keeping  it,  to  the  aid  of 
such  a  Scotch  eorp9  de  reserve  as  I  may  be  able 
to  muster. 

Wbigglewhip.  Well,  Sinclair,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  listen  to  reason,  and  will  run  your 
head  against  a  stone  wall,  in  spite  of  all  our 
warnings,  we  can't  help  it ;  you  must  have  your 
own  way,  and  cut  your  own  throat.  Tory- 
whip,  are  you  going  up  to  St  James'  Street? 
I've  got  my  cab  here^  and  can  set  you  down 
wherever  you  please. 

Tory  WHIP.  Do  you  think  I  can  trust  my- 
self in  your  hands?  Are  you  sure  you  wont 
break  my  neck  ? 

Whigolewhip.  Why,  I  don't  know  what  I 
might  do,  if  I  were  certain  of  not  risking  my 
own  ;  but  as  it  is,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  safe 
enough.    I'll  ensure  your  life  for  one  of  her  Ma- 


Jeaty's  four-pennies.  Good-Vy,  Sinclair,  I  wish 
you  better  luck  another  time.  [^Exeunt, 

Sir  F.  B.  Well,  George,  this  has  really  been 
a  very  awkward  and  very  bungled  afifair ;  but  we 
must  see  and  manage  it  better  another  time. 
I  hope  you'll  come  up  to  dinner.  I  intercepted 
Pringle  in  the  lobby,  just  after  the  unfortunate 
denouement,  and  he  has  promised  to  meet  you. 
He  had  refused  two  dinner  parties  on  purpose  to 
be  present  at  this  debate,  and  seemed  quite  mor- 
tified at  your  disappointment,  though  less  sur- 
prised at  it  than  I  was. 

Sir  G.  S.  I  am  sure  he  would  feel  it  as  much 
as  I  do  myself. 

Sir  F.  B.  I'll  send  away  my  horses  and  walk 
up  with  you  to  the  Carlton.  I  was  there  on  my 
way  down,  and  saw  Jackson,  Hardinge,  Shaw, 
and  several  others^  whom  I  intended  to  havo  in- 
vited to  dinner ;  but  I  did  not  do  so,  on  purpose 
that  I  might  not  interfere  with  your  "benefit 
night ;"  but  we'll  now  go  and  see  how  many  of 
them  we  can  still  pick  up.  Come, "  Let  not  your 
noble  courage  be  cast  down."  I  think  you  still 
may  say,  '^  Et  quondam  pejora  tulu" 

Sir  G.  S.  Why,  it's  true ;  but  still  it's  very 
trying  to  a  man's  temper  and  spirits,  after  hav- 
ing primed  and  prepared  himself  to  plead  what 
he  thinks  a  very  important  cause,  to  be  ''deserted 
in  his  utmost  need,"  and  find  all  *'  Love's  labour 
Lost."  But,  however,  there's  no  help  for  it,  and 
I  shall  attend  you  with  great  pleasure  ;  for  you 
are,  at  all  times,  my  chief  resource  and  consola- 
tion under  any  difficulties  and  disappointments. 
Come  along.  [_Exeunt. 
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Dr  Bowring*8  Report  on  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Can- 

dia,  4*c.,  <5fc. 

SoRKY  are  we,  in  one  sense,  to  say  that,  from  the  Re- 
ports before  us,  an  Englithman  may  obtain  a  more  inti- 
mate and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  political  condition, 
and  the  resources  and  prospects  of  Egypt,  than  he  bns  the 
means  of  obtaining  concerning  his  own  country,  without 
incurring  trouble  and  expense,  which  few  can  afford  to 
bestow  on  such  investigations.  Would  Lord  Normanby 
request  Dr  Bowring  to  report,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  equal  brevity,  upon  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  colonies,  for  the  information  of  the  nation,  he  would 
perform  a  really  useful  service  to  the  State. 

Our  present  ticklish  relations  with  the  East,  give  the 
Report  on  Egypt  great  temporary  importance.  It  de- 
velopes  the  resources  and  policy  of  Mehemet  AH,  and 
proves,  upon  the  whole,  that  more  is  to  be  lost  than 
gained  to  civilisation  and  commerce,  by  interference  with 
him,  or  his  dynasty,  although  any  European  State  bad  a 
right  to  interfere.  To  his  long  struggle,  and  his  inse- 
curity, the  greatest  erils  under  which  the  people  of 
Egypt  are  suffering,  namely,  the  conscription  and  the 
destmctire  rapacity  of  the  government,  may  be,  in  a 
great  measure^  attributed ;  for  bis  time  has  been  spent, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  waitedi  as  much  in  ic* 
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curing  what  he  has  obtained,  as  in  ambitious  echcmcs  of 
farther  conquest. 

The  wonderful  productive  powers  of  Egypt,  and  its 
future  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  Eutope,  but 
especially  to  those  of  England,  whether  as  a  producer  or 
consumer,  are  unfolded;  and  the  many  and  formidable  ob- 
structionsand  impediments  to  its  prosperity  are  considered; 
but  not  hopelessly.  In  the  comparatively  greater,  nay,  we 
may  say  the  complete  security  given  to  life  and  property, 
in  every  part  of  the  Pacha's  territory,  in  the  Desert  as 
much  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  germ  of  a  higher 
civilisation,  by  the  introduction  of  education  and  the 
arts,  something  has  been  accomplished,  and  a  door  of 
improvement  opened,  were  it  only  through  the  number 
of  intelligent  Europeans  now  settled  in  Egypt.  The 
greatest  obstruction  which  Dr  Bowring  perceives  to  im« 
provement  in  the  East  is  the  Conservative  character  ofi 
the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  **  the  untractable  fana- 
ticism of  iu  priests  ;*'  though  prejudice  is  giving  way,— 
and  in  every  part  of  the  east,  but  especially  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  AU*s  dominions,  toleration  is  creeping  in.  The 
appearance  of  so  many  Europeans,  who  cannot  longer  h« 
ill  treated,  or  reduced  into  a  debased  caste,  is  of  itself  an 
Important  circumstance. 

The  following  passage  could  almost  justify  the  wont 
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iUi  to  which  loma  politicians  allege  Turkey  and  Egypt 
to  be  ezpoaed : — 

Were  there  a  elaie  of  men  in  Egypt  snffieiently  nnmer. 
one  to  eeise  and  develope  the  half-formed  conoeptioae, 
the  Tague  Irat  ciriliiing  purpoiee  of  Mahomet  All,  im- 
mense improTents  would  be  speedily  effected*  The  Pacha 
has  not  always  a  clear  sense  of  what  he  proposes  to  him- 
self. Earnest,  impatient,  and  ambitions ;  desirous  of  see- 
ing immediate  results,  he  scarcely  allows  time  for  the 
thoughtful  laying  down  of  thoee  foundations  on  which 
he  would  foin  raise  a  noble  superstructure.  He  is  in 
baste  to  plant  the  tree,  which  is  no  doubt  commendable, 
but  he  Is  in  haste  too  to  gather  the  dowers  and  the  fruit. 
He  unwillingly  consents  to  watch,  to  train  up,  to  water, 
and  to  wait.  <<  I  am  old,"  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
<<  and  cannot  stop  as  younger  men  might  do  i  what  I 
would  hare  done  must  be  done  quickly.**  Hence  it  is 
that  many  of  the  intentions  of  the  pacha  are  thwarted ; 
because  instead  of  waiting  for  the  gradual  growth  of 
time  till  the  planta  flz  themselres  firmly  in  the  ground, 
he  transplants  the  huge  trees  of  the  foreet,  which  flourish, 
or  seem  to  flourish,  for  a  ftw  hours,  uid  then  finally 
decay. 

It  must  be  long  before  the  quiet  influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  calm  administration  of  regularly  awarded 
justice,  can  change  the  general  character  of  oriental  go- 
vernmente.  In  the  absence  of  all  organization  for  obtain- 
ing any  adequate  representation  of  the  general  interest, 
violence  is  the  omnipresent  instrument,  the  omnipresent 
evil.  It  seems  to  decide  all  questions ;  it  begins  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem,  and  it  spreads  through  all  the 
eirclee  of  eociety  t  everybody  is  trained  to  exercise  it  and 
to  submit  to  it  in  turn,  according  as  questions  arise  with 
superiors  or  inferiors.  Force  thus  becomes  the  only  re- 
presentative of  influence,  reason  goes  for  little,  right  goes 
for  little^  the  rod  is  the  arbiter.  What  men  seek  is  not 
justice  on  their  side  but  power,  the  power  to  inflict  cor- 
poreal suffering  |  thoee  who  possess  that  power  reckon  for 
something  in  the  community  i  those  who  possess  it  not 
are  mere  cyphers,  victims  upon  whom  that  power  is  to 
indulge  its  caprices. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  evidently  many  laudable  though 
vague  desires  after  improvement,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  has  forced  rather  than  fostered,  and  so 
has  failed ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  though  amenable 
to  good  advice  (however  eelf-willed  and  headstrong)  he 
has  too  often,  in  the  multitude  of  his  counsellors,  instead 
of  wisdom,  found  distraction.  The  character  and  gra- 
dual rise  of  the  energetic  man  with  whom  the  destinies 
of  Egypt  are  interwoven,  is  briefly  and  emphatically 
traced  in  the  following  passage  t— . 

The  growth  of  the  power  and  sway  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  is  not  always  traceable  to  any  original  purpose  or 
policy  and  it  has  been  the  almost  inevitable  action  of  a 
stronger  upon  a  weaker  position,  the  energy  of  a  better- 
directed  against  a  worse  organisation.  His  progreu  was 
step  by  step.  He  originally  created  his  army  and  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  himself  against  attack. 
Intercourse  with  Europeans  suggested  various  Improve- 
ments, and  they  were  adopted  slowly  but  perseveringly. 
What  is  created  for  defence  becomee  easily  a  weapon  for 
aggression.  In  the  East,  a  pacha  generally  holds  his  go- 
vernment for  an  uncertain  number  of  years,  and  even 
though  he  should  regularly  pay  the  stipulated  tribute,  is 
invariably  menaced  with  the  advent  of  a  successor  when- 
ever influence  enough  can  be  brought  into  play  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  Mahomet  All  soon  determined  to  make 
himself  too  strong  for  dismissal ;  and  although  many  a 
firman  has  been  fulminated  against  him,  and  he  has  been 
again  and  again  deposed,  it  has  always  been  found  neces- 
sary to  recognise  his  viceroyalty  and  to  reinstate  him  in 
power. 

The  strong  hand  of  Mahomet  AH  removed  the  hundred 
oppreesors  who  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  levied  their 
tribute  from  the  people.  With  their  oppressions  nnivarw 
lal  anarchy  wm  aiiociated  i  but  the  amooat  of  opptes- 


sion  which  any  one  of  them  inflicted  depended  mnch  oa 
his  individual  character.  By  the  side  of  a  ferocious 
often  a  benevolent  Bey.  The  tyranny  exercised  in 
province  found  a  favourable  contrast  in  the  hotter 
vemment  of  another.  In  the  present  stato  of  thlaga 
order  has  no  doubt  succeeded  to  anarchy ;  the  coonay 
is  not  broken  as  it  were  into  discordant  fragmcnta ;  » 
centralizing  government  has  united  something  like  s 
community  of  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  the  pownv 
of  exaction  have  been  immensely  increased ;  proieotsoa 
and  security  have  enabled  the  cultivators  greatly  to 
tend  their  productions,  but  have  been  used  at  tho  si 
time  as  instruments  for  enormous  fiscal  demanda.  Ca- 
pital applied  to  agriculture  has  wonderfully  angmeikted 
the  harvests ;  but  the  result  is  mainly  to  be  seen  in  tho 
revenues  of  the  government,  which  have  been  laersaaed 
to  an  unexampled  extent,  not  only  by  extended  cultivn- 
tion,  but  by  the  power  of  collection  and  exaction,  whidi 
an  improved  system  of  administration  has  put  into  tbo 
hands  of  the  government 

The  restlessnsss  which  is  almost  the  invariable 
panion  of  strong  intellect,  is  promin«sit  in  Mahoi 
Ali*s  character.  His  passions  and  his  powers  most  knvo 
a  field  of  action.  They  have  been  engaged  in  eurmount* 
ing  enormous  dilBculties ;  yet  notwithstanding  his  gcocrml 
good  fortune  he  has  been  vieited  by  many  a  severe  dia- 
aster.  The  plague  has  frequently  carried  away  lii« 
people  by  tens  of  thousands ;  his  revenues  have  been  ah« 
sorbed  over  and  over  again  by  immense  expendjtoreu 
Harassing  wars  have  threatened  his  country  with  depo- 
pulation :  yet  he  overthrew  the  Beys  and  destroyed  the 
Mamelukes  when  they  seemed  irreelstible;  he  delivered 
Egypt  from  its  thousand  tyrants  and  robbers ;  cngafod 
with  his  master,  the  sultan,  his  every  etep  waa  aaarkod 
by  victory ;  and  his  courw  of  triumph  was  from  the 
south  of  Palestine  to  the  heart  of  Anatolia ;  the  holy 
cities^  lost  to  the  caliphate,  he  reconquered,  and  has  kept 
them  in  his  possession.  A  merchant>govenior,  he  ban 
made  the  country  one  vast  counting-house,  and  baa 
stocked  his  own  warshonsee  with  cotton,  and  opiuae,  and 
indigo,  and  other  valuable  articlee  dMtined  to  renaoea 
lands  from  soils  to  which  of  old  such  produce  was  «1- 
moit  unknown. 

Nothing  has  so  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Ma- 
homet Ali*s  character  as  that  deeire  of  information  by 
which  he  is  distinguished.  He  has  had  tranalatcd  Ibr 
his  own  use  a  great  portion  of  the  works  publiahcd  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  No 
intelligent  traveller  visiu  Egypt  without  obtaining 
access  to  hii  preeence  and  adding  to  the  stores  of  bis 
knowledge.  His  curiosity  is  boundless,  and  he  has  tbe 
rare  but  folicitous  art  of  abstracting  frons  his  visttetn 
that  species  of  instruction  which  they  are  particalarly 
fltted  to  communicate.  He  convenes  with  every  ono  on 
the  subjects  they  best  understand;  I  have  frequently 
known  him  to  revert  to  topice  in  which  his  mind  bad  been 
left  in  an  unsatisfled  state,  either  for  the  purpoee  of  filling 
up  some  vacancy  in  the  information  itseli;  or  of  aalTiag 
some  doubt  or  perplexity  which  had  occumd  to  bim  ater 
meditating  on  what  had  occurred.  With  tbe  namea  of 
almost  every  distinguished  statesman  in  Europe  be  is 
perfectly  familiar,  and  of  the  more  eminent  among  tbem 
he  knows  the  history.  Nothing  more  awakens  bis  atten- 
tion than  the  progress  of  mechanical  arts,  and  be  will 
often  require  the  most  detailed  deeeriptiona  of  InsCra- 
ments  or  machinery  whose  operations  have  baan  painaBd 
out  to  him. 

In  reporting  some  of  the  particulan  of  my  ptrspfml 
Interviews  with  Mahomet  Ali,  I  shall  give^  for  tbe  pnr- 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  character  of  his  mind,  (aa  nearly 
as  possible,)  an  exact  translation  of  bis  tvprtesiens. 

<<  Do  not  judge  me  by  tbe  standard  of  year  kaowiadge. 
Compare  me  with  the  ignorance  that  Is  around  ae.  We 
cannot  apply  the  same  rules  to  Egypt  as  to  Baglaad.; 
centuriee  have  been  required  to  bring  yon  to  your  pre- 
sent state,  I  have  only  bad  a  ftw  year^  Yen  have 
numbers  of  Intelligent  persons  who  compiebsad  tbsir 
mlers  and  carry  on  tbsir  work*  I  cai 
understand  me  and  do  my  bidding.  I 
and  I  know  I  am  dtoeiiedi  wherm  mtaj  m  dfciived 
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bat  do  not  know  it.  I  M«k  eTerybodj  who  oan  girt  me 
information.*' 

I  haye  mentioned  in  a  note  (p.  145)  an  allasion  made 
by  Mahomet  Ali  to  hie  sappreteion  of  the  revolt  in  Paiee- 
tin  :  on  another  occaaion  he  thus  spoke  of  it : — 

'^  Practice  and  action  are  everything.  Daring  the 
Syrian  innirrection,  Colonel  D         and  M.  M  re- 

commended me  to  study  history  for  the  purpose  of  learn, 
ing  the  art  of  goTeniment  1  am  too  old  to  stady  his- 
tory. My  son  wrote  to  me  for  instractions,  as  he  was  sar- 
rounded  with  difficulties.  I  thought  the  best  instruction 
was  to  go  myself.  So  I  went  to  Jaffa  and  I  put  down 
the  insurrection  immediately^-this  was  practical  govern- 
ment.** •        •••••• 

*'  What  Turkey  wants  is  what  England  has  got— 
men,  men  fit  to  govern :  but  the  Turks  are  proud  and 
ignorant,  and  their  pride  and  ignorance  will  lead  to  their 
overthrow. 

"  I  came  to  Egypt,  and  I  found  the  country  inhabited 
hy  barharians;  there  was  scarcely  one  person  in  the 
country  able  to  read  or  write.  In  fact,  only  one  man 
could  1  discover  who  was  fit  for  a  secretary.  Now  I 
have  done  what  I  can  to  civilize  the  country.  I  knew 
that  Europe  was  more  advanced  than  Egypt,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  bring  to  Egypt  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 

^*  If  I  could  devote  myself  for  ten  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Egypt,  should  I  live  so  long,  I  would  entirely 
change  the  appearance  of  the  country-  I  have  done 
something  already,  but  nothing  to  what  I  will  do. 

*<  I  have  educated  at  my  own  expense  some  thousands 
of  people.  I  have  sent  some  of  them  to  Europe,  and  1 
am  told  that  even  in  the  schools  of  Europe  many  of  my 
young  men  have  distinguished  themselves. 

**  Your  country,  England,  has  reached  its  present  emi- 
nence by  the  labours  of  many  generations ;  and  no  coun- 
try can  be  made  suddenly  great  and  flourishing.  Now  I 
have  done  something  for  Egypt.  I  have  begun  to  improve 
her ;  and  she  may  be  comparied  in  some  respects,  not  only 
with  eastern,  but  with  European  countries.  I  have 
much  to  learn,  and  so  have  my  people ;  and  I  am  now 
sending  Edhem  Bey  with  fifteen  young  men  to  learn  what 
your  country  can  teach.  They  must  see  with  their  own 
eyes ;  they  must  learn  to  work  with  their  own  hands ; 
they  must  examine  your  manufactures ;  they  must  try 
to  discover  how  and  why  you  are  superior  to  us ;  and, 
when  they  have  been  among  your  people  a  sufficient  time^ 
they  must  come  home  and  instruct  my  people. 

^  The  English  have  made  many  great  discoveries,  but 
the  best  of  their  discoveries  Is  that  of  steam  navigation.** 
1  told  him  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation  was  an  Ame- 
rican, and  he  replied,  *'  Had  they  not  had  fathers  like 
you,  they  would  not  have  been  such  clever  children.  * 

**  I  had  not  the  benefit  of  early  education.  [  was  forty- 
■even  years  old  when  I  learned  to  read  and  write.** 

One  could  wish  this  eastern  Napoleon  a  long  lease  of 
life,  to  correct  his  errors  and  develope  his  ideas.  Dr 
Bowring  gives  a  fearful  picture  of  the  slave  trade  of 
Egypt.  Slave-hunts  are  eagerly  practised  by  Ali*s 
troops  on  the  frontier,  as  their  arrears  of  pay  are  paid  by 
the  sale  of  slaves  Many  more  of  the  unhappy  Abyssinian 
and  Nubian  slaves  are  killed  in  the  frays  in  which  they 
are  made  captive,  or  perish  miserably  in  the  desert,  than 
are  brought  to  the  slave  market.  Dr  Bowring  touches 
repeatedly  upon  the  gentle,  gay,  and  amiable  character 
of  the  peasantry  of  Egypt;  of  whom  in  one  place  he 
says— 

Nothing  can  equal  the  long-suffering  patience  of  the 
fellahs  of  the  Nile;  their  submission  to  authority;  their 
cheerfulness  under  affiiction  ;  their  buoyancy  of  spirit ; 
their  ever-during  gaiety.  In  the  public  works,  the  men 
who  wear  the  heaviest  fetters  seem  to  smile  not  less  than 
any  of  their  companions,  even  when  crippled  with  the 
weight  of  the  irons  hung  upon  them,  which  have  eaten 
their  way  to  their  very  bones.  Song  and  music  are  the 
perpetual  accompaniment  of  the  severest  toil ;  and  though 
amidst  the  groups  the  whip  is  seen,  which  Is  often  laid 
by  the  orenier  on  tht  backs  of  thi  Ubooren^  thi  losg 


never  ceases,  the  spirits  seem  never  to  flag.  In  the  crowd 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  sny thing  of  permanent  melan* 
choly  or  dejection.  Nothing  can  break  down,  nothing 
destroy,  that  joyonsness  of  mind  which  submits  to  evil 
because  it  Is  deemed  inevitable;  but  at  the  same  time 
seises  on  everything  that  looks  like  happiness,  whether 
its  substance  or  its  shadow.  In  Egypt,  death  itself  it 
connected  with  gaiety :  with  rapidly-moving  processions 
which  look  like  triumphs ;  with  shouts  and  music  which 
have  no  connexion  with  gloom.  .... 

The  fellahs  of  Egypt  are,  of  all  races  in  the  world,  the 
most  gentle  and  pacific.  Of  war  and  war-making  they 
would  never  dream,  could  they  be  allowed  to  coltivata 
their  fertile  lands  in  peac^  Indeed,  why  should  they 
quit  their  country;  their  river  which  waters  it,  and 
which  they  still  regard  with  something  like  idolatry? 
Where  could  they  find  regions  so  attractive  and  so  ftnit- 
ful  ?  It  is  true  they  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
heavily  oppressed,  but  oppression  has  not  degenerated 
them :  they  have  meekly  bowed  themselves  to  the  yoke  at 
their  forefathers  in  all  time  have  done ;  but  never  was  a 
people,  from  their  history,  past  and  present,  more  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  sympathies  in  their  behal£ 

The  Bedouins  find  less  favour  with  Dr  Bowring, 
They  seem,  under  the  iron  sway  of  Ali,  to  hava  lost 
some  of  their  vices^  and  also  some  of  their  noble  quail- 
ties.  Among  the  mixed  population  of  Egypt,  consisting  * 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Negroes,  tha 
Turks  form  the  aristocracy— the  Norman  lords^  Their 
numbers  are  small  and  are  diminishing ;  yet  they  retain 
their  influence  by  that  force  of  habit  which  makes  tha 
bear,  though  unmuzzled,  shrink,  and  raise  himself  to 
dance  if  his  master  holds  up  his  stick,  and,  by  hia  air, 
menaces  chastisement. 

The  waste  and  misdirection  of  capital  caused  by  tha 
Pacha  forming  manufactures  in  spite  of  nature  and  cir« 
cnmstances,  are  pointed  out;  but,  in  justification  of  hia 
insane  attempts,  Mehemet  Ali  could  cite  the  example  of 
enlightened  France  and  wise  Britain,  who  also  try 
to  make  themselves  independent  of  other  states  and  of 
foreign  supplies.  It  was  All's  opinion,  gleaned,  probably, 
from  some  of  our  economists,  that  a  National  Debt  de- 
veloped the  national  resonrcea  Dr  Bowring  told  bin 
he  would  be  welcome  to  a  share  of  oura  Once,  in  a  Uka 
vein,  when  the  Doctor  remarked  upon  Pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca  taking  advantage  of  the  Infidel  steamers.  All  ob« 
served,  laughing,  that  <*  There  was  nothing  in  the  lUmui 
against  steam.** 

Dr  Bowriog*s  report,  ¥rare  the  tables  thrown  Into  an 
appendix,  and  a  little  more  latitude  given  to  personal 
adventure,  would  make  the  most  Interesting,  and  cer* 
tainly  the  most  comprehensive  and  accurate  book  of  tfa« 
vels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  has  yet  been  given  to 
theworld«  Has  Loid  Palmenton  a  copy-right  in  it? 
Is  it  not  a  national  work  f 

Portrait9  ofPuhlio  Characters,    By  the  Author, 
of  '^  Random  Recollections,"  &c* 

In  glancing  over  this  book,  we  have  occaeionally  been 
tempted  to  think  it,  at  least  in  part,  the  grave  hoax  of 
some  solemn  wag ;  but  there  are  so  many  evidences  of 
entire  good  faith  and  authenticity  about  it,  that  theideot 
though  a  very  natural  one,  must  be  given  [op.  Tha 
<*  Portraits,'*  however  nnlike  some  of  them  may  be,  aro 
certainly  intended  for  likenesses. 

The  portrait-painter  sets  out  with  the  grave  anuranos^ 
that  to  write  "with  the  greater  fidelity,  fairness^  and 
freedom,  he  has  avoided  all  interconrse,**  while  preparinf 
his  work,  with  such  persons  as  Prince  Albert,  Lord 

W.I      ■■-■ ■  .1  .  ■        -■     ■■■— — — — .i^ 
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Hardwicke,  Mr  Adolphni,  Count  D^Onay,  or  tbe  Lord 
Adyocate  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  subjects  of  his 
sketches.  This  degree  of  candour  was  almost  superflil- 
ons.  For  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  or  delineation, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  Touch  in  any  one  instance ;  but 
we  may  affinn  that  his  mistakes,  or  blunders,  are  to  the 
full  as  diyerting  as  other  people's  facts.  He  hath,  more- 
OTer,  *<  a  most  mercer-like  memory.**  Ask  him  about  a 
man's  parts,  and  he  will  talk  of  his  trousers,  *'  white 
kids,**  and  the  colour  and  cut  of  his  whiskers.  He  di- 
Tides  mankind  into  parts — ^the  angular-faced  and  the 
flat-faced ;  those  who  wear  wide  nether  garments,  and 
those  who  are  spruce  in  their  attire ;  and  has  a  good 
word  to  say  of  every  one ;  though,  we  fear,  some  of  his 
"  subjects**  will  hardly  agree  that  **  there  is  not  an  obser- 
Tation  to  be  found  in  his  book  which  ought  to  give  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  any  one.*'  Mr  Muntz  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  this  mind,  but  we  should  not  answer  for  every 
other  sitter.  The  author  may  not  be  set  down  by  them  as 
the  witty  Dr  Arbuthnot  did  Dennis,  as  adding  another  to 
the  calamities  of  death,  from  the  certainty  of  his  writing 
a  man's  memoirs ;  but  as  a  new  calamity  of  life,  some 
^blic  men  will  be  simple  enough  to  regard  Mr  Grant. 
However  this  may  be,  while  *'  man  is  dear  to  man," 
gossip  will  never  lose  its  relish ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  very  slight  a  seasoning  of  wit  or  knowledge  will 
render  it  palatable  even  to  discriminating  and  nice  tastes. 

Prince  Albert,  of  right  and  courtesy,  opens  the  ball. 
His  manners,  his  person,  his  dress,  are  highly  lauded  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  a  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  given.  He 
has  '*a  fine  dark  eye  and  beautiful  eyebrows,"  and  was 
major  on  the  26th  of  August  last.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is  «  the  most  loquacious  person**  ever  our  author 
■aw — "  the  most  incessant  talker  that  ever  opened  a 
month;'*  and  *'he  eats  as  well  as  he  talks,  the  whole 
evening."  When  he  has  no  other  u;e  of  his  mouth,  he 
thrusts  the  top  of  his  cane  into  it.  He  has  small  eyes, 
**  of  a  light  gray  complexion,**  thick  white  eye-brows, 
and  what  Spurzheim  would  have  called  a  bad  forehead. 
For  the  rest,  he  looks  very  good-natured  ;  or  did  so  look 
on  the  day,  probably  the  only  one,  on  which  our  author 
ever  saw  his  Royal  Highness.  He,  moreover,  dresses 
well,  and  would  make  an  admirable  president  of  ''  a 
Free-and-Kasy.**  High  praise  for  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ; 
and  we  only  wish  his  Highness  may  fully  deserve  it. 

Mv  Grant  does  not  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  man 
on  his  easel.  He  glances  aside  in  every  direction  where 
he  can  catch  a  trait  or  make  a  hit ;  and,  on  this  principle, 
has  thus  lugged  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  along  with 
Lord  Hardwicke,  en^ged  in  a  flare-up  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  the  House  of  Peers.  150  years  after  this,  the 
following  passage  will  obtain  some  credit,  however  it 
may  be  sneered  at  now  :«. 

Here  I  may  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  looked  very  odd  in  his  appearance, 
and  was  very  droll  in  his  manner,  while  delivering  his 
speech  in  reply  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  evening  in 
question.  Although  I  have  heard  almost  every  speech 
of  any  importance  which  the  Duke  has  made  for  the 
last  seven  years,  I  never  heard  him  deliver  one  in  which 
there  was  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of  what  are 
called  "  screeching  tones  ;*'  but  on  this  bccasion  he  did 
not  utter  a  single  sentence,  in  which  he  did  not  literally 
*^  squeak*'  one  or  more  of  the  words.  In  many  instances, 
a  particular  word  was  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voire 
as  to  be  little  better  than  a  whisper;  while  the  very  next 
was  so  loud  and  shrill  as  to  startle  the  auditors  in  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  House.  What  added  to  the 
oddity  of  his  elocution,  if  anything  coming  from  the 
Duke  deserres  tbe  name;  wm  tbe  iQdicrous  gesticnlation 


he  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  He  turned  his  back  dur- 
ing  the  delivery  of  one  part  of  his  speech  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Peers,  and  placing 
his  arms  across  his  breast,  and  standing  as  erect  as  if 
some  one  had  been  about  to  measure  his  height,  looked 
towards  two  ladies  who  were  sitting  at  the  bar  of  tbe 
House,  with  as  much  earnestness  and  steadiness  as  if  he 
meant  to  address  himself  exclusively  to  them,  and  aoiij^ht 
only  to  obtain  their  approbation.  His  dress,  too,  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  oddity  of  his  delivery  and  man- 
ner. Though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  weather 
had  been  unusually  rainy  for  eight  or  ten  days  before, 
he  was  attired  in  summer*B  apparel.  He  wore  a  blue 
coat,  with  buttons  which  possessed  more  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  "shining  power;"  hia  trousers  were 
duckskin,  and  in  the  article  of  whiteness  did  infinite 
credit  to  his  washerwoman:  he  rejoiced  in  a  buff  waist, 
coat,  while  his  neck  was  encircled  by  a  snow-white  neck- 
erchief, carelessly  put  on,  and  of  such  ample  folds  that  it 
well  nigh  reached  his  ears.  There  were  no  symptoms  of 
the  collar  of  his  shirt :  it  was  buried ;  that  is  to  say,  as- 
suming  his  shirt  could  boast  of  a  collar,  in  *'  the  deep 
ocean**  of  the  folds  of  his  neckerchief.  Altogether,  he 
looked  quite  smart  on  the  occasion.  His  apf-earance, 
indeed,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  more  than 
threescore  and  ten  years  having  passed  over  his  head,  iras 
almost  boyish ;  and  the  occasional  *<  wbeel-abonts**  he 
made  with  his  body  were  performed  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  which  triumphantly  demolished  the  hypothesis 
respecting  his  alleged  growing  physical  infirmities,  which 
certain  persons  have  thought  proper  to  advance  of  late. 
This  was  immediately  before  the  second  of  the  Dnke's 
recent  attacks  of  illness. 

The  Duke  had  undoubtedly  been  meditating  conquest 
that  evening ;  but  there  are  more  dandies  in  Mr  6rant*s 
world  of  great  men  than  Wellington  and  l^rd  Brougham  ; 
more  coxcombs  than  Count  D*Orsay,  and  the  superlative 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland;  there  is  Mr  Warburton, 
whom,  unless  it  had  been  seen  and  sworn,  no  one  would 
have  suspected  of  such  enormity  as  we  find  described  along 
with  the  dinner  given  to  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

But  of  all  the  members  of  Parliament  whom  I  saw  pre- 
sent, there  was  nonewhoscappearance  struck  me  morethan 
that  of  Mr  Warburton.  True  as  ever  to  the  clumsily- 
made  blue  coat,  the  large  double-knotted  neckcloth,  and 
the  colhrless  shirt  in  which  he  always  rejoices,  he  yet 
contrived  to  give  himself  an  air  of  unwonted  smartness. 
Shall  I  tell  the  reader  in  what  way  ?  Why,  by  a  more 
tasteful  knot  in  his  neckcloth,  and  hj  sporting—will  his 
friends  and  constituents  believe  it  ?— a  pair  of  smnt^ 
white  gloves.  I  fancied  1  saw  Mr  Hume  reproving,  in 
his  own  mind,  this  act  of  foppish  folly  in  one  who  glories, 
as  Mr  Warburton  does,  in  his  utilitarian  philosophy, 
and  who,  moi  cover,  confesses  to  an  antiquity  of  threescore 
years.  At  any  rate,  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  cast 
sundry  glances  at  Mr  Warburton's  white  gloves,  which 
must  have  meant  something  more  than  usual. 

What  could  those  glances  mean  ?  Has  no  one  fonnd 
the  clue  to  the  mystery  ?  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Mr  Fox 
Maule,  on  the  same  occasion,  looked  equally  glum  ;  while 
Lord  Howick,  usually  «  sour  and  sulky,"  as  our  author 
assures  us,  was,  on  this  occasion,  quite  playful  and 
frisky,  and  played  a  capital  knife  and  fork. 

Mr  Grant  is  peculiarly  felicitous  on  white  kidft  Tbe 
only  point  of  swellism  which  the  Lord  Advocate  usoally 
lacks,  is  white  kids.  But,  one  memorable  day,  that  on 
which  the  firleen  judges  gave  judgment  on  the  reserved 
points  in  the  case  of  Frost  and  his  feUow-priaooers,  Mr 
Rutherfurd  sported  a  pair, 

Of  as  snow-white  a  complexion,  and  as  unexceptionable 
a  fit,  as  ever  Bean  Brummell  himself  could  boast  of  in 
the  high  and  palmy  days  of  his  foppery.  And  as  if  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  the  Judges  and  gentlemen  la 
court  should  not  be  unobservant  of  his  handsome  gJovcs» 
he  practised  an  almost  iminterrnpied  teriet  of  norcnntf 
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with  bii  handf.  At  one  time  he  touched  hU  forehead,  at 
if  for  the  purpoie  of  adjusting  a  rebellipus  tuft  of  hair 
which  surmounted  it ;  at  another  he  placed  hoth  hands 
on  his  knee  ;  but  his  favourite  movement  was  to  *'  mix** 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  those  of  the  other,  and,  after 
allowing  them  to  repose  for  a  brief  season  in  each  other's 
embraces,  abruptly  to  dissolve  the  union,  and  then  to 
work  with  the  gloves  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  if  he 
had  been  trying  them  on  for  the  first  time.  It  is  due  to 
the  learned  lord  to  add,  that  on  the  occasion  In  question, 
his  «  super-dandyism'*  was  not  confined  to  his  gloves; 
he  was  an  extra  **  swell*'  all  over. 

No  man  in  England  can  touch  our  author  on  this  kind 
of  topic.  He  throws  in  a  placebo  when  he  concludes, 
<*  Had  Count  D'Orsay  been  in  court,  it  would  have  been 
as  nice  a  point  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  spnicest, 
as  to  decide  the  case  of  Frost  and  his  companions."  Very 
well  this  for  the  Scotch  lawyer,  but  what  will  the  count 
say? 

Were  Mr  Muntz  to  trim  his  hair  and  beard,  subtract 
somewhat  largely  from  the  capacity  of  his  trousers,  and 
throw  away  his  bludgeon,  his  identity,  as  a  public  cha- 
racter, would,  for  aught  we  see,  be  lost — here  we  find 
no  other  trace  of  him  than  those  singularities  which  at 
first  struck  the  House  of  Commons,  and  still,  according 
to  our  authoiity,  attract  the  public  stare.  Traits,  such 
as  those  of  whiskers,  trousers,  and  walking-sticks,  are 
better  than  the  no-meaning  generalities  with  which  rea- 
ders are  sometimes  perplexed,  and  kept  as  wise  in  the 
end  as  when  they  began  to  study  the  leading  features  of 
a  public  character. 

In  our  author  there  is  not  unfrequently  an  unconscious 
na'iveUt  which  has  all  the  effect  of  wit.  He  admires  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  exceedingly ;  and  describes  him  as  a  great 
reformer  in  prison  discipline,  and  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  silent  system,  because,  he  slyly  adds,  ''  I  rather 
suspect  that  he  judges  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  case  of 
others,  from  the  extreme  punishment  the  silent  system 
would  prove  to  himself  were  his  mouth  sealed.  He  is 
remarkable  for  his  loquacity,  and  no  punishment  on 
earth  would  be  so  great  to  him  as  to  enforce  silence  on 
him  for  any  length  of  time.*' 

He  says  that  the  ladies  admire  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neille, 
because  "  it  is  a  strange  fact,  all  pugnacious  preachers 
are  favourites  with  the  ladies."  We  shall  say  nothing 
whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  in  the  sketches  of 
those  eminent  bibliopoles,  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Tegg ; 
but  they  are,  the  latter  especially,  if  not  strictly  correct, 
yet  abundantly  entertaining.  Mr  Murray,  according  to 
this  authority,  lost  £5,000  by  Byron*s  works,  and  made 
jC25^009  by  a  Cookery  Book,  for  which  he  repaid  a  Mrs 
Rumbold  (?)  with  £500,  and  a  long  law-suit.  There 
are  more  wondrous  wonders  of  this  sort,  as  that  Mr 
Murray,  on  a  princely  progress  in  the  North,  gave  the 
Edinburgh  booksellers  a  dinner,  which  cost  £108,  and, 
in  consequence,  sold  £20,000  worth  of  Byron's  works 
before  he  left  Scotland!  Mr  Murray  travelled  in  a 
barouche  and  four,  and  was  delighted  with  his  Scottish 
jaunt.  He  has  sold  £25,000  worth  of  unpublished 
books  at  a  trade  dinner  in  London,  and  got  rid  of 
£30,000  worth  at  another.  "  Next  day,  it  is  true,  many 
persons  had  misgivings  ;  but  that  was  their  affiiir,  not 
Mr  Murray's.  Besides,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  repeat 
the  error,  whenever  Mr  Murray  chose  to  favour  them 
again  with  the  best  wines  which  the  Albion  could  pro. 
duce.**  Whether  is  it  wine  or  sense  that  has  become  so 
scarce  a  commodity  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Row  ? 
or,  haply,  is  it  our  author  that  is  slightly  deceived  ?  At 
all  events,  the  astute  Mr  Tegg  could  not  have  been 


among  the  wlne-bibbers.  The  history  of  his  career  is 
among  the  best  things  in  the  volumes.  Mr  Tegg  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  great  champion  of  cheap  literature,  and 
the  mortal  enemy  of  copyright  bills ;  not  that  he  cares 
the  fraction  of  a  farthing  about  literature,  but  that  he 
knows  that,  to  prevent  the  right  of  republishing  interest- 
ing works,  would  be  to  destroy  a  leading  and  lucrative 
branch  of  his  business."  In  short.  Sergeant  Talfourd's 
bill  is  considered  as  for  the  author's  shop  ;  and  Mr  Tegg's 
opposition  is  for  Mr  Tegg^s  shop;  and  both  opiniona 
may  be  correct.  Mr  Tegg  is  a  Scotsman,  of  the  West, 
by  this  authority ;  for  our  author  has  an  ear  for  pro- 
vincial accentuation  as  delicate  as  that  of  Fine-ear,  who 
rould  hear  the  grass  grow.  He  knows  no  Scotch  Mem- 
ber who  has  less  of  the  accent  than  Mr  Rutherfurd; 
while  Sir  William  Rae  has  the  most  frightful  Scotch 
accent  he  ever  heard,  always  excepting  Mr  Carlyle's, 
But,  on  this  point,  our  author  being  comparatively  but 
lately  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  while  these  gentlemen 
belong  to  the  south,  he  may  be  presumed  fastidious.  Dr 
Johnson  certainly  affirmed  that  he  could  perceive  no  dif- 
ference between  the  accent  of  the  natives  of  Mid-Lothian 
and  that  of  Aberdeenshire ;  but  Boswell  could  not  com- 
prehend this  obtuseness  of  ear. 

Our  readers  will  already  have  a  tolerably  fair  notion 
of  the  character  of  these  sketches.  They  conclude  with 
Mr  George  Robins,  whom  our  author  rightly  considers  a 
very  great  man,  and  also  a  very  great  author.  He 
thinks  that  a  tasteful  selection  of  Robins*  works,  '<in 
two  volumes,  would  make  a  most  reeherehi  work ;"  and 
prophesies  that  '<  Mr  Robins'  advertisements  will  live 
after  him.  They  will  be  treasured  up  and  read  with 
avidity  by  generations  yet  unborn.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
my  conviction  ;  and  never  (he  adds)  was  I  more  firmly 
wedded  to  any  hypothesis.*'  Our  author  continues ;— i 
<*  It  is  related  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  name  escapes  my 
recollection,  that,  having  asked  of  an  acquaintance  the 
meaning  of  the  word  prose,  he  was  surprised  on  finding, 
from  the  answer,  that  he  had  been  talking  '<  prose"  all 
his  life.  This  scarce  does  justice  to  the  witty  dramat- 
ist ;  but  neither  does  Mr  Robins  get  justice  when  hia 
advertisements  are  described  as  **  blank  verse,'*  and  ar- 
ranged as  such.  The  selections  should  not  be  done  in 
that  style,  whoever  is  editor. 

Campbell  and  Moore  have  each  a  niche  in  this  Temple 
of  Fame.  There  are,  we  are  told,  some  remarkable  coin- 
cidences between  them.  Both  are  poets ;  both  are  Whigs ; 
both  have  pensions;  both  are  short,  though  the  lesser 
Tom  is  triple  broader  than  his  twin  ;  both  have  written 
prose  as  well  as  verse ;  and  both  are  called  Thomas,  or 
"  The  Two  Toms,"  which  **  is  pleasant  alliterations,"  as 
Sir  Hugh  might  say.  But  the  parallel  does  not  end  here. 
Both  **  The  Toms"  are  courted  by  the  great  for  the  charms 
of  their  society;  both  are  <<  good  fellows ;"  and  the  portraits 
of  both  hang  cheek  by  jowl  in  Mr  Colbum's  back  shop; 
and,  to  finish,  they  are  here  stuck  together  in  Mr  Grant's 
book,  which,  we  assure  the  world,  is  good  reading  now, 
and  will  be  choice  reading  when  it  has  got  mellow, 
or  about  as  ancient  as  Pepys'  diary.  Mr  Campbell  is, 
it  seems,  the  author  of  a  <^  Life  of  Mrs  Siddons,**  and  of 
'^Lettersfrom  the  E:4St,**  and  of  nothing  more  in  prose  that 
his  sketcher  is  acquainted  with.  **  The  Specimens  of  the 
Poets"  was  a  somewhat  goodly  work,  even  in  point  of 
bulk  ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  present  author 
has  never  heard  of  it,  as  we  presume  that  no  one  else  ii 
ever  to  hear  of  it  more.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  copy-right 
bill  will  require  a  rider. 

We  shall  finish  our  notice  of  a  really  nmu&ing  boolc, 
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which  flTM  one,  at  least.  Mine  definite  ideii  of  thingi, 
if  not  of  men,  with  thie  contrast. 

COUNT  d'orSay. 
Hie  Bteed  enorte  and  prances  at  If  proad  of  its  hurden. 
That  the  seryant  who  rides  behind  him  is  proad  of  har- 
lag  eo  handsome  and  elegant  a  master,  no  one  who  has 
aeen  him  can  doubt  Pat  to  him  any  ordinary  question, 
and  jon  are  fortanate  if  yon  get  an  intelligible  answer 
at  all.  Ask  him  [as  we  hare  done  ?]  who  is  that  flne- 
lookiog  gentleman  who  is  riding  before  him,  and  he 
nnawen  promptly,  and  with  an  aspect  of  decided  self- 
complBcency-~*<  The  Coant—that  is  the  Count  1**  Well, 
the  answer  if  sufficiently  definite,  after  all.  He  must  be 
a  Yery  green  personage,  indeed,  who  would  not  at  once 
conclude  that,  although  there  are  scores  of  Counts  in 
London,  Count  D^Orsay  is  the  man  Intended.  When 
ordinary  dandiea  come  into  contact  with  the  Count,  they 
are  fain  to  hide  their  diminished  heads.  Lord  Monteagle» 
lately  Mr  Spring  Kice,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  on  re- 
markably  good  terms  with  himself.  One  Saturday  in 
April  last,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Count,  while 
making  some  calls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall, 
chanced  to  be  observed  by  Lord  Monteagle,  though,  I 
heliere,  the  latter  was  not  obeerred  by  the  Count ;  and 
the  moment  his  Lordship*s  eyes  lighted  on  the  fine  form 
of  Count  D*Orsay,  he  looked  as  confounded  and  morti- 
fied as  need  be.  If  his  countenance  were  a  fitting  index 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  he  must  hate  been  say* 
ing  to  himself— *(  Ah!  well  I  am  a  tolerably  becoming 
IMTion,  though  rather  short  in  stature ;  but,  I  must  admit, 
I  cannot  match  the  Count.**  Lord  Monteagle  stole  away 
in  the  direction  of  Parliament  Street.  On  his  way  he 
met  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  assuming 
the  airs  of  fiimiliarity  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  intercourse  with 
M.  P.'s,  their  Totea  being  an  object  with  him,  he  accosted 
him  with..«(Well,  how  goea  it  with  you?'*  But  the 
thing  was  a  decided  failure.  It  was  a  clumsy  affair ;  he 
had  not  yet  recorered  from  the  effects  of  the  total  eclipse 
which  he  suffered  when  his  diminutive  person  came  in 
contact  with  the  toll,  finely-formed  figure  of  Count 
D*OTsay.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  contrast ;  for. 
If  comparisons  are  odious,  contrasts  must  be  doubly  so ; 
at  least  to  one  of  the  parties. 

It  is  obTious  that  a  writer  who  possesses  the  powers 
of  observation  and  penetration,  indicated  by  this  pas- 
aage^  enjoys  advantoges  in  deUneating  character  with 
which  Asmodens  himself  could  not  compete. 

<<  He  is  a  keen  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  soub  of  men.** 

Two  Summers  in  Norway,  By  the  Author  of 
the  ''  Angler  in  Ireland." 
After  Switzerland  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  so 
attractive  to  those  who  love  to  look  upon  the  picture  of 
a  free  and  happy  society  as  Norway.  The  primitive 
aimplicity  of  manners  among  a  kindred  race^  the  equality  of 
rank,  and  the  general  contentment  of  a  people,  where  few 
are  rich  and  none  are  destitute,  together  with  the  wild 
and  majestic  natural  features  of  <'  the  land  of  the  Fjeld 
and  Fjord,*'  strongly  interest  the  best  feelings  of  the 
hearty  and  re-create  to  imagination  the  olden  times  of 
Merry  Kngland.  Norway  has,  of  late  years,  attracted 
the  <'  brothers  of  the  angle,**  who  find  in  its  rich  waters, 
and  its  simple,  kind,  and  hospitoble  manners,  everything 
that  the  angler  most  prizes,  a  moderate  rate  of  expense  in- 
cluded. The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  those  enthu- 
aiastic  anglers,  who  can  only  be  appreciated,  even  among 
his  brethren,  by  the  masters  of  the  craft.  These  have 
heen  nearly  driven  from  the  waters  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land by  that  spirit  of  gain  or  exolutivUm  which  has 
seised  those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the  streams ; 
and,  passionately  fond  of  angling,  this  brother  of  the 
angle  went  to  pursne  th9  vport,  where^  whether  ^  a 


science  or  pastime,  it  is  still  hafdly  known;  the  Nor- 
wegian fisher  having  no  object  in  view  save  the  fish-kettle. 
This  work  will  be  most  precious  to  those  who  follow  his 
footsteps,  in  order  to  pursue  '*  the  fascinating  sport  ;^* 
and  it  will  also  be  of  use  as  a  guide-hook  to  the  tra Tel- 
ler in  Norway,  whatever  be  his  particular  object.  Nor 
to  that  omnivorous  devourer,  the  Reading  Public,  Is  it 
without  attractions ;  though  it  adds  comparatively  little 
to  the  sum  of  delightful  information  and  description 
which  has  made  all  the  world  in  love  with  Norway  aa 
it  is  represented  in  Mr  Laing's  enthusiastic  pages.  Pass- 
ports, steamers,  towns,  inns,  &c  Ac.,  are  of  small  value 
to  those  who  are  not  about  to  visit  the  ScandinaviJiii 
peninsula ;  and  the  rural  lif^  and  social  manners  of  Nor* 
way  are  already  so  well  known  from  other  iceent  trm- 
vellers,  and  especially  f^om  Mr  Laing,  that  we  may  safely 
leave  them  to  those  concerned ;  and,  looking  only  to  what 
is  original,  select  this  new  and  exquisite  feature  of  m 
northern  country,  Its  summer  nights. 

If  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  I  should  aay 
there  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  a  Scandi- 
navian tour,  that  afford  deeper  enjoyment,  not  nnmized 
with  surprise,  than  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  short 
summer  nights.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  one  of 
their  native  poets,  that,  <*  At  midsummer,  on  Norway*a 
hills,  the  blush  of  morning  kisses  the  blush  of  evening  ;** 
and  so  slight  Is  the  Interval,  at  this  season,  between  the 
fading  of  the  setting  sun*s  rays  a  trifie  to  the  wcsc  of 
north,  and  the  rapid  reappearance  of  his  orient  bcaois, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  that  point,  that  this  pause  bctwacu 
the  two  sweetest  periods  of  ^the  day  might  be  compared 
to  the  balmy  breath  that  parts  the  coral  lips  of  the  sleep- 
ing infant. 

Those  few  brief  hours  are.  Indeed,  surprisingly  lovely 
In  the  further  north :  I  say  in  the  further  north  \  for  it  is 
not  until  the  Dovre  Fjeld  is  crossed,  that  their  fbll  charm 
can  he  felt.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Dovre  Chain, 
the  nights  are  only  shorter  and  lighter  than  those  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands :  when  that  barrier  is  passed,  they 
seem  to  assume  an  entirely  new  character.  There,  at 
that  season,  the  course  of  the  sun  is  so  obllqne  to  tho 
plane  of  the  boriaon,  that  while  he  never  rises  high  in 
the  zenith,  he  also  never  sinlu  far  beneath  view.  Unlike^ 
therefore,  **  the  set  of  Tropic  Sun,**  who  **  sudden  sinks, 
and  all  is  night,**  the  glorious  orb»  for  some  time  before 
and  after  the  summer  solstice,  remains  so  few  dcf  rees  be- 
low the  horizon,  that  the  refraction  of  its  rays  prcfcrvea 
a  perpetual  twilight :  how  holier,  sweeter  far  than  garish 
day,  and  yet  how  different  from  our  own  midaamocr 
nights,  sweet  though  they  be  I  The  light  is  straag: 
enough  to  enable  one  to  read  or  write  in  the  interior  of 
a  room :  and  stars  even  of  the  first  magnitnde  are  invisi- 
ble. Yet  is  it  a  chastened  mellow  light;  not  castinir 
strong  shadows,  but  throwing  a  golden  mantle  of  tran- 
quil repose  over  every  obfcct  it  touchee  and  beautlflofr 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  peculiar  effect  It  pro. 
duces,  not  only  upon  the  eternal  snows  of  Sneehattaa,  or 
*<  the  pine  foreBt*s  immemorial  shade,**  or  the  silrery 
cataract*s  ceaseless  turmoil ;  but  still  more  upon  a  sleep- 
ing city,  like  Trondbjem.  The  buildings  lie  eo  palpably 
stretched  before  the  eye,  yet  so  harmoniously  blended  to- 
gether, their  picturesque  points  heightened,  their  haisbcr 
defects  softened  down ;  the  vast  Fjord  expandinf  dis- 
tinctly without  a  wave  or  ripple  to  the  feet  of  the  dis- 
tant  blue  mountains;  the  boats  rocking  idly  by  the 
shore ;  the  scenes  of  labour  silent  as  the  grave ;  all  the 
records  of  nature  and  of  man  so  perceptible,  yet  so  stUl : 
it  needs  but  to  follow  the  musings  of  the  imagination  to 
fancy  one*s  self  alone  in  a  new  world,  or  rfaliainf  the  oait- 
oeptions  our  childhood  formed  of  Fairyland. 

As  we  can  imagine  nothing  to  surpass  the  bennty  of 
a  midsummer  night  by  the  side  of  a  loch,  or  on  the  sen 
shore  of  the  west  Highlands^  we  must  be  oooteott  lo 
wonder,  believe,  and  admire.  Thoee  must  have  been  the 
kind  of  Blghta  which  gave  the  antbor  of  *«JPeirr  WiU 
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kint**  his  Idea  of  the  delidoui  gloom,  and  beantifol 
atmoaphere  of  tbo  country  of  hU  flying  men  and  wo- 
mm* 

The  author  hai  neither  the  nme  nndentandlng  nor  reliih 
of  the  hoaaehold  life  of  Noriray  which  inaplred  Mr  Laiflg*B 
deicriptionf,  when  that  gentlemnn  found  the  manners 
fast  departing  from  Scotland  rerlyed  to  him  in  Norway. 
But  if  he  is  less  competent  to  sketch  homely  interiors, 
which,  without  loring,  he  can  eharltahly  tolerate,  he 
has  a  fine  eye  for  natural  scenery.  We  hare  here  an 
example  of  his  artificial  disqualifications  for  roughing  it 
in  a  prlmitire  country,  and  also  of  his  taste  for  the 
pieittreaque ;  which,  he  thinks,  has  been  neglected  by 
previous  traTellers  :«^ 

After  thoroughly  examining  Krogkleren,  I  dined  at 
Sundroll,  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass.  It  was 
my  first  introduction  to  Norwegian  fare,  outside  the 
capital :  and  it  gaye  me  a  very  unpleasant  foretaste  of 
what  t  was  to  expect  in  the  remoter  districts.  Here,  at 
a  point  of  great  resort,  scarcely  thirty  miles  from  Chris- 
tiania,  and  after  giTiiig  three  or  four  hours*  notice,  I 
could  obtain  nothing  but  a  plate  of  insipid  grayling,  and 
a  cake  of  fried  eggs,  with  some  hard,  stringy,  ill.flavoured 
bacon  :  the  potatoes  were  scanty  and  bad ;  and  I  had  not 
yet  become  accustomed  to  the  sour  rye  bread.  To  wash 
down  this  indifferent  dinner,  there  was  only  one  bottle  of 
wine  in  the  house  :  it  was  labelled  **  PjAdus,**  a  name  I 
never  heard  of  before  or  since ;  and  reminded  me  of  Tarel 
wine,  of  which  most  visiters  to  Switzerland  will  proba- 
bly retain  a  disagreeable  reminiscence. 

I  slept  that  night  at  the  village  close  to  the  Falls  of 
Hbnefoss,  which  I  greatly  admired  as  well  under  the 
biilliant  e/fect  of  the  morning  sun,  as  by  the  milder 
evening's  light  There  are  many  grander,  many  much 
loftier,  falls :  but  I  know  none  more  thoroughly  Nor- 
wegian. It  forms,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  long  inclined  plane 
of  broken  water,  with  rocks  irregularly  protruding  in 
the  midst.  On  these)  so  many  sawmills  are  built,  as  to 
look  like  a  little  village  floating  on  the  wild  torrent. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  and  the  body  of  the  water  are 
Tery  great:  and  across  the  very  centre  of  the  Fall,  a 
long  bridge  of  planks,  scarcely  raised  above  the  rushing 
flood,  offers  an  apparently  very  insecure  passage  to  car- 
riages as  well  as  pedestrians. 

In  the  above  style  the  approach  to  Chrlstlania  forms  a 
more  ambitious  and  finished  picture.  The  author  is  in  a 
■mall  steamer,  sailing  up  the  Fjord  to  that  town. 

This  voyage  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
beautiful ;  and  as  the  vessel  crosses  the  Fjord  from  side 
to  side,  to  leave  or  take  in  passengers  at  every  town  along 
its  shores,  there  Is  ample  opportunity  of  enjoying  it. 
The  first  view  of  Norway  presents  a  very  favourable  con- 
trast to  that  of  Sweden,  which  latter  Is  (at  least  on  the 
western  coast)  as  bare  and  wild  as  can  be  conceived,  and 
almost  devoid  of  habitations  visible  from  the  sea. 
Whereas,  on  obeying  the  early  summons  to  leave  the 
"  Prinds  Karl,**  and  embark  on  board  the  <^  Constitu- 
tioo,*'  in  the  harbour  of  Fredericsvnm,  the  eye  opens 
upon  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  and  industry  of 
man.  The  shore  is  lined  with  houses;  adjoining  are 
verdant,  well-cultivated  fields ;  in  the  back  ground  rise 
lofty  mountains,  partially  bare,  and  partially  covered 
with  dark  pine  forests. 

The  town  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fortress;  and  from  its  colour,  as  well  as  position, 
has  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance  from  the  water. 
The  little  port  is  singularly  embosomed  In  granite  rocks: 
a  short  way  from  shore  is  moored  the  whole  navy  of 
Norway,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  corvettes,  and  some 
half  dozen  gun-boats,  laid  up  in  ordinary.  I  suppose 
this  Lilliputian  force  is  kept  as  a  nucleus  fbr  their  ma- 
rine ;  otherwise  it  would  seem  to  be  either  too  much,  or 
too  little,  being  useless  in  war,  and  needlessly  expensive 
in  peacob 

I  scarcely  know  a  more  enjoyable  voyage^  on  a  fine 
fammer*s  day,  than  this  up  the  Fjord  of  Chrlstlania. 


At  first  the  course  lies  among  the  thousand  Islands  of  all 
sizes  that  line  the  western  shore,  and  Is  afterwards  sel- 
dom far  from  one  or.  the  other  coast.  Wherever  there  is 
any  level  land,  smiling  hamlets  and  cultivation  are  sure 
to  be  seen  i  but  even  where  the  rocky  soil  seems  to  for- 
bid all  footing  to  man,  in  many  a  sheltering  corner  nestle 
small  but  well-built  cottages,  with  their  green  patches  of 
com  and  potatoes  close  by ;  while  the  numerous  boats 
shew  that  their  hardy  inmatee  consider  the  sea  to  be  both 
their  farm  and  high  road. 

In  the  course  of  his  tour,  the  Angler  was  induced,  by  a 
respectable  farmer,  with  the  well-eounding  northern  name 
of  Thor  Odegarteny  to  ascend  the  high  grounds  in  quest  of 
a  herd  of  reiiudeer  reported  to  be  there.  The  cattle  of  the 
fitrmer  had  already  gone  to  the  mountains  for  summer 
pasturOi  The  sportsmen  ascended  the  steep  mountains 
exactly  at  midsummer,  on  the  strong,  and  sure-footed 
ponies  of  the  country,  carrying  with  them  the  provision 
necessary  for  a  two  nights*  bivouac.  They  passed  the  line 
of  fir  and  birch,  and  arrived  among  the  stunted  junipers, 
willows,  and  dwarf  birch. 

There  were  scattered  patches  of  snow  on  the  lower 
grounds ;  and  the  surrounding  hills  universally  retained 
their  wintry  mantle^  Hers  and  there,  cattle  were  roam- 
ing at  large  i  while  In  the  foreground  stood  several  SttU 
ters,  consisting  of  neatly-built  loghouses^  with  a  green 
enclosure  round  each. 

We  entered  into  one  of  them,  which  belonged  to  Thor ; 
and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  order  and  cleanliness 
that  reigned  throughout.  A  buxom  maiden  was  em- 
ployed in  washing  her  numerous  wooden  utensils  with  a 
decoction  of  juniper  branches,  the  best  nostrum  for  keep- 
ing them  perfectly  sweeL  She  immediately  arose  to 
present  us  with  a  bowl  of  delicious  milk.  Her  little 
dairy  was  a  pattern  of  neatness ;  and  already  at  this 
early  season  was  well  stored  with  butter :  the  furniture 
appeared  simple,  but  sufficient,  and  beautifully  clean. 
The  SsBtter  life  seems  exactly  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Swiss  chalet ;  only  it  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
habitations  of  their  fellow  men.  The  Norwegians  have 
the  same  afli^tionare  names  for  their  cows,  the  same 
songs  in  their  praise;  and,  singular  enough,  precisely 
the  same  long  horn  as  the  well-known  Cor  de$  AlpeSf 
only  that  it  is  straight,  instead  of  being  curved,  at  the 
end.  The  lonely,  adventurous  life  of  the  Setter,  must 
have  its  charm,  for  a  time  at  least ;  and  their  eonge  ex- 
press this  sentiment  very  strongly. 

The  rein-deer  were  discovered,  but  none  were  shot. 
The  angler*s  good  luck  was  all  by  water. 

The  following  little  anecdote  shews  very  pleasingly  how 
the  links  of  social  life  are  interwoven,  so  to  connect 
those  seeming  extremes  of  European  society,  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  of  France,  with  an  old  hostess  in  an  ancient 
town  of  Norway  %^ 

There  is  no  inn  whatever  in  this  northsm  capital  of 
Norway.  An  Indifferent  one  was  lately  set  up,  but  the 
experiment  did  not  answer;  and  it  was  soon  closed. 
There  are,  however,  several  lodglug.houses ;  the  best  of 
which,  especially  for  an  Englishman,  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Homberg,  a  wonderful  old  lady,  who  has  kept  lodgings 
for  more  than  half  a  century;  and  though  upwards  of 
eighty,  still  retains  a  green  old  agOi  The  stranger  will 
meet  with  every  attention  and  reasonable  comfort  at  her 
house.  She  had  the  honour  of  accommodating  the  pre- 
sent Ruler  of  France,  Louis  Philippe)  during  hfs  expa- 
triation in  the  early  times  of  the  French  Revolution  i 
and  she  has  this  summer  (1839)  received  from  him  a 
very  handsome  musical  dock,  through  the  hands  of  the 
French  Scientific  Expedition  lately  sent  to  the  North. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  much  the  good  old  lady  was 
gratified  by  this  royal  recollection  of  the  treatment  he 
had  experienced  at  her  house :  and,  all  the  time  I  was 
there,  its  tunes  were  kept  almost  incessantly  playing  for  the 
amusement  of  her  numerous  friends,  that  called  to  see 
and  admire  it.    Soch  useless  elegances  as  musical  docks 
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are  Tcry  ran  artlclei  at  Trondhjem ;  where  the  orna- 
mental is  obliged  to  gire  place  to  the  strictly  useful. 

The  Namsen  is  to  the  Angler  the  river  of  paradise ! 
Bmce  approaching  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  a  traveller  in 
Africa  imagining  he  had  traced  the  genuine  Niger,  could 
not  be  more  excited  than  our  tourist,  as  he  came  near 
this  enchanted  and  enchanting  salmon  river.  He  says, 
to  any  but  an  Anglo-maniac,  (he  must  mean  an  Angler, 
maniac,)  his  feelings  would  have  appeared  incomprehen* 
Bible  and  ridicnlous.  He  had  hitherto  met  with  very 
indifferent  sport  in  Norway ;  and  this  was  his  last  and 
greatest  venture.    He  proceeds^ 

It  was  therefore  with  a  feverish  excitement  that  I  ran 
np  a  hill  that  overhung  the  Post-house  of  Spillum,  and 
promised  evidently  to  command  the  lower  course  of  the 
Namsen,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The  very  firpt 
glance  satisfied  me  I  had  at  last  reached  the  real  river  for 
an  Anj^Ier:  a  deep  broad  stream  rolled  majestically  into 
A  beautiful  bay,  that  in  its  turn  opened  into  a  noble 
Fjord.  For  a  long  way  up,  I  could  see  the  river  main- 
tained the  same  equable  course. 

His  anticipations  were  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Namsen  will  henceforth  never  know  peace 
from  English  fly-fishers.  He  ascended  the  river,  and 
settled  himself  in  a  neighbouring  farm-house,  in  the  fol- 
lowing comfortable  style,  before  commencing  operations 
on  a  scale  that  will  excite  the  astonishment  and  envy  of 
all  British  anglers  :*- 

I  was  soon  installed  in  the  best  rooms  of  the  hoose. 
My  host*s  name  was  Iver,  of  Mediaa;  a  worthy,  kind- 
hearted  man  as  ever  livwl :  his  family  consisted  only  of 
his  wife,  a  son  of  about  l^,  and  a  daughter  14  years 
old.  I  found  them  all  cleanly,  civil,  and  obliging  in  the 
extreme;  and  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  their  power  to 
conduce  to  my  comfort ;  therefore,  as  the  situation  was 
most  convenient,  I  made  their  house  my  head  quarters, 
during  both  my  visits  to  the  Namsen:  and  if  I  were 
ever  fortunate  enough  to  get  there  again,  should  do  the 
same.  I  had  a  neatly  finished  chamber,  of  just  sufficient 
length  to  admit  a  twenty-foot  rod  to  be  hung  on  pegs, 
without  being  taken  to  pieces;  a  great  convenience  to 
the  Angler.  Beyond  it,  was  a  smaller  room,  where  I 
could  stow  away  my  stores  and  valuables  under  lock  and 
key :  on  the  other  side  was  a  little  kitchen,  used  only  for 
my  purposes,  the  family  kitchen  and  apartments  being 
under  a  distioct  roof.  The  whole  was  very  neatly  boarded, 
and  perfectly  clean:  what  could  an  Angler  wish  for  more? 
JVfy  brother  enthusiasts,  if  such  there  be  that  peruse  these 
volumes,  will  picture  to  themselves  the  delight  with  which 
I  took  possession  of  my  wooden  palace,  and  retired  early 
to  my  humble  little  bed,  in  the  almost  vain  hope  of  short- 
ening the  interval  to  the  wished  for  morning,  by  courting 
slumbers  that  my  anxiety  scarcely  suffered  to  visit  my 
eyelids. 

The  salmon  rivera— >nay,  the  lakes  and  /!ocA<— of  the 
British  Islands,  must  henceforth  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  the  broad  and  majestic  Namsen,  on  whose 
placid  waters  the  Angler  launched  his  boat,  manned  by 
two  hardy  natives. 

Before  five  o*clock,  on  the  morning;  of  the  fifteenth 
Jnly,  1837i  I  first  threw  my  line  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Namsen ;  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  my  piscatory 
annals.  The  river  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order ;  and  I 
had  put  on  a  most  captivating  fly,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Martin  Kelly,  of  a  size  I  should  no  where  else 
have  dreamed  of  using  even  in  March. 

What  was  to  be  its  success  ?  I  was  not  long  left  in 
suspense ;  for  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  bank,  at  the  head  of  the  first  stream,  in  the  midst  of 
the  breaking  water,  I  saw  a  large  circle,  and  at  the  same 
moment  felt  I  had  firmly  hooked  a  good  fish.  He  in- 
stantly rubhed  down  the  rapid  stream,  plunging  violently 
whenever  in  the  slightest  degree  checked :  and  though  we 
pulled  at  once  for  the  shore,  he  had  run  out  more  than 


one  hundred  yards  of  line,  before  I  could  leap  on  the 
land.  I  then  scrambled  as  well  as  I  could  after  him, 
among  the  loose  shingle,  panting  with  agitation  more 
than  exertion,  and  wheeling  up  my  line  as  fiut  as  my 
aching  muscles  would  permit.  Most  fortunately,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  line  out,  I  was  enabled 
to  keep  it  clear  of  the  rocks :  and  at  length  socceeded 
in  drawing  my  silvery  foe  into  deeper  and  amoother 
water. 

Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  beaten  ai  yet.  Many 
a  time  did  he  run  out  the  spinning  reel,  to  my  great 
alarm  :  many  a  race  did  he  give  me  along  the  treacher- 
ous bank.  However,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  my 
tackle,  I  made  him  fight  hard  for  every  foot  of  the  line, 
and  saw  that  he  evidently  c^ime  towards  the  land,  with 
diminished  energies  after  each  struggle.  My  Swedish 
attendant  being  a  novice  in  the  art  of  gafilngy  missed 
several  opportunities  that  a  Tweed  Fisherman  would 
have  considered  certain :  but  at  length,  after  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  of  most  splendid  sport,  the  fiah  was  suc- 
cessfully gaffed,  and  laid  on  the  greensward.  The  hook 
was  scarcely  extracted  from  his  mouth,  when  be  was 
accurately  weighed,  and  proved  to  be  a  trifie  over  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  exactly  the  weight  of  the  largest  salmon  I 
had  ever  before  caught 

None  but  a  brother  Angler  can  appreciate  my  feelings 
at  this  success  of  my  first  essay  on  the  Namsen:  it  ecemcd 
at  once  to  justify  all  I  had  heard  of  its  reputation.  I 
afterwards  rose  four  fish ;  two  of  which  I  killed  without 
any  great  difficulty:  each  of  them  weighed  fourteen 
pounds.  The  weather  was  sultrily  hot,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  the  sun  was  so  powerful  that  no  more  fish  would 
rise.  I,  therefore,  returned  to  my  breakfast  not  a  little 
gratified  with  my  moming*s  performance. 


A  tolerably  good  moming^s  work  this ;  bat  he  was  at 
it  again  in  the  evening.  And  thua  passed  day  by  day ; 
fish  of  nineteen  or  twenty  pounds  being  considered  no 
great  shakes,  and  smaller  salmon  and  grilse,  which  might 
make  an  angler's  reputation  at  home,  being  aloMMt  des- 
pised. A  hundred  pounds  was  a  common  day*s  work. 
On  other  days,  11 7  pounds  were  taken.  The  fish  were 
equitably  and  liberally  apportioned.  None  but  an  angler 
can  appreciate  the  record  of  each  successive  day*s  sport,  of 
every  rise,  and  the  weight  and  measure  of  every  poor  fi&h 
that  was  taken.  From  the  Namsen  we  turn  to  the  in* 
habitants  on  its  banks. 

It  was  my  constant  habit  to  mix,  and  oonvme  with 
people  of  all  lanks,  as  well  as  my  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  language  would  permit:  and  nowhere,  I  con- 
ceive, can  the  primitive  character  and  customs  of  the 
Norwegians  be  observed  to  greater  advantage^  than  here. 
From  their  position,  the  natives  of  Nummedal  have  ex- 
perienced little  intermixture  with  others,  and  therefore 
live  and  think  much  as  their  fore/athen  did.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  an  extraordinarily  fine  race  of  men 
both  for  height  and  shape:  and  among  the  females 
I  observed  more  beauty,  than  anywhere  else  in  Nor- 
way. 

Kindness  of  manner  towards  each  other,  and  towards 
strangers  ;  honesty;  patience,  industry,  contentment,  are 
qualities  they  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  As  an  in- 
stance of  their  honesty,  I  never  saw  a  door  fastened,  and 
seldom  shut,  by  night  or  by  day :  as  a  proof  of  their 
kindness  of  heart,  I  never  witnessed  a  quarrel  aanong 
them,  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  several  expressed 
great  indignation  with  one  of  their  own  body,  who  an- 
noyed me  a  little  by  attempting  to  angle  before  me. 

The  people  here  were  suffering  severely  from  the  inc- 
cessive  fiiilures  of  their  crops,  in  the  recent  bad  scasona. 

The  angler  repeated  his  visit  to  the  Namsen  last  year, 
his  first  visit  having  been  in  1837.  He,  at  this  timc^ 
extended  his  tour  in  the  country,  and  tried  other  flsbing 
streams ;  and  performed  one  of  his  very  greatest  fcnts  on 
a  salmon  over  forty  pounds,  three  feet  ten  in  length,  and 
killed;  if  that  bs  the  word,  in  one  half  hour !     Is  it  tar* 
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prifiiDg;  that  he  should  break  ont  in  poetic  raptures  OTer 
the  Namsen?  Tolerably  lar^e  fi«h  may  be  killed  in  the 
Tweed,  "bat  for  hoiF  short  a  period  does  the  fishing 
there  last !  and  how  immeasurably  inferior  is  the  easy 
capture  of  a  score  of  Kelts  in  the  Sprouston  DoTe,  to  the 
serious  encounters  with  a  glorious  thirty  pounder,  under 
Fiskum  Foss  !*'  The  Namsen  will  tolerate  no  trout  in 
its  mighty  waters,  uor  is  there  any  trout  stream  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  a  sportsman,  fond  of  shooting,  may 
find  capercai]yie  in  the  forests,  and  ptarmigan  on  the 
mountains.  A  bird,  unknoivn  in  Britain,  called  the  Hjer- 
per  or  hazel  hen,  is  <*  the  most  delicately  flavoured  bird** 
the  Angler  knows,  and  is  without  the  layer  of  brown  flesh 
common  to  the  other  game  birds,  having  its  breast  of  the 
purest  white  throughout  He  also  celebrates  a  berry  of 
exquisite  flavour  growing  low,  called  by  the  Norwegians 
the  Moltabeafy  and  resembling  a  white  mulberry. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  th^ 
*<  Two  Summers"  is  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Norway, 
which  will,  we  fear,  be  still  less  attractive  to  the  general 
reader  than  even  the  angling  exploits.  The  author  does  not 
consider  Norway  a  field  for  emigration,  save  to  a  hardy 
and  industrious  young  man  who  has  sufiicient  money  to 
purchase  an  estate ;  and  we  dare  say  that  he  judges  fairly. 
For  mere  labourers,  Norway  is  decidedlybad,  though  wages 
are  not  relatively  low,  being  considerably  higher  than  in 
Ireland.     One  of  his  chief  objections  to  the  Norwegians 
is,  that  they  have  in  too  great  abundance  the  common 
necessaries  of  life — too  much  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  that 
the  ease  with  which  their  sensual  wants  can  be  supplied 
makes  them  neglect  their  minds.    The  force  of  this  ob- 
jection will,  we  believe,  hardly  be  understood  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen  at  home;     If  scanty 
tare  or  starvation  are  the  necessary  stimulants  to  mental 
activity,  and  cultivation,  and  to  the  developement  of  in- 
tellectual energy,  we  might  expect  to  find  philosophers  on 
the  shores  of  Australia,  and  men  of  science  in  M ageUan*s 
Straits.  *<  Knowledge  cometh  of  leisure  ;**  and  where  there 
is  not  an  easy  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  there  can 
1)e  little  mental  progression.     Does  he  imagine  th?it  there 
is  more  reading  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Midland 
and  Souihera  England  than  in  Norway  ?    The  anchor 
underrates  the  civilisation  of  Norway,  which,  if  not 
found  in  the  arts  which  adorn  society,  is  nobly  conspicu- 
ous in  the  morals,  and  manners,  and  civil  institutions  of 
a  fn^  and  brave  race,  which  the  Angler  likes,  and  whom 
all  who  have  yisited  them  both  love  and  esteem. 

/.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley^  Congrevey 
Vanburgh,  and  Farquhar.  II.  The  Dramatic 
Works  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
The  first  of  these  works  is  published  as  one  of  Moxon*s 
leviathan  tomes.  It  forms  a  constellation  of  wits;  a 
family  group  of  dramatists.  In  the  second  work,  Sheri- 
dan stands  alone,  probably  because  there  was  no  room 
for  him  within  the  same  boards  with  the  elder  wits,  and 
that  he  belonged  to  a  later  period.  To  both  the  publica- 
tions Mr  Leigh  Hunt  has  prefixed  biographical  and 
critical  notices,  which  evince  more  power  than  relish  for 
the  task.  He  should  have  been  the  biographer  of  Gold- 
smith or  Otway  $  Thomson  or  Collins ;  or  a  whole  host 
of  poets  and  dramatists :  but  not  of  the  selfish  and  fas- 
tidious Congreve,  or  the  specious,  brilliant,  profligate^  and 
unhappy  Sheridan.  This  ungeniality  has,  however,  been 
provocative  of  truth.  Mr  Hunt*s  strictures,  especially 
those  on  Sheridan,  as  a  man  and  an  author,  do  as  much 
honour  to  his  literary  taste  as  to  his  moral  feelings ;  though 
we  cannot  imagine  why  the  ample  mantje  of  bis  uni- 


versal charity  is  found  scanty  only  when  it  should  be 
cast  over  persons  like  Sheridan,  who  have  scrambled,  by 
all  manner  of  meannesses,  to  high  places,  and  paid  the 
full  penalty  of  their  low  ambition.  The  <<  want  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  genius  of  Sheridan**  which  he  acknow- 
ledges, is,  we  believe,  not  so  rare  as  Mr  Hunt  may  im« 
agine.  What  was  there  in  the  genius  of  the  clever 
and  witty  Sheridan  to  beget  enthusiasm,  or  any  high 
and  warm  feeling  whatever  ? 

Mr  Hunt  has  not  allowed  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
Sheridan  to  make  him  forgetful  of  his  duties  as  a  biogra- 
pher, though  it  is  as  a  critic  that  he  excels;  a  critic,  we  have 
said,  of  the  man  as  much  as  of  the  artist.    In  the  first 
place,  he  refuses  to  be  astonished  at  the  precocity  of  a 
man  who,  by  the  age  of  twenty-six,  had  written  the 
liivahy  and    The    School   for  Scandal.      Shakspeare 
had  not  written  Hamlet  or  Lear  until  a  much  later 
period  of  life;  but  for  this  there  are  the  good  reasons 
that  the  <<  great  world**  of  artificial  society  is  a  very 
little  world  to  become  intimate  with  compared  with 
Shakspeare*s  world.     *<  Passions  there,  like  modes,  run 
very  much  in  patterns,  and  lie  on  the  surface ;  and  follft 
which  is  the  object  of  satire,  is,  by  nature,  a  thing  defect- 
ive, and  therefore  sooner  read  through  than  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  or  the  universality  of  nature.    A  man  like 
Sheridan  or  Congreve  may  very  well  know  all  that  is  to 
be  known  in  the  circles  of  conventional  grace  or  absurd- 
ity, by  the  time  he  has  spent  more  than  half  his  life. 
Feeling,  he  needs  but  little;    imagination,  not  at  all. 
The  stars  might  be  put  out ;  the  ocean  drunk  up ;  almost 
everything  which  makes  the  universe  what  it  is,  might 
vanish,  including  the  heart  of  man  in  its  largest  and 
deepest  sense;  and,  if  a  single  ball-room  survived,  he  might 
still  be  what  he  is.     A  little  fancy  and  a  good  deal  of 
scorn  ;  a  terseness,  a  polish,  and  a  sense  of  the  incongru- 
ous; are  all  the  requisites  of  his  nature— admirable  in 
the  iiesnlt,  compared  with  what  is  inferior  to  them ;— -no- 
thing (so  to  speak)  by  the  side  of  the  mighty  waters  and 
interminable  shores,**  &c  &c.     But  we  wished  mainly  to 
draw  attention  to  the  justness  of  the  criticism  in  the  fint 
part  of  this  passage,  and  need  not  farther  shew  that  Con- 
greve and  Sheridan  are  not  Shakspeares ;  nor  a  drop's 
blood  to  the  masters  of  the  dramatic  art  poetical. 

Mr  Hunt*s  criticism  on  English  audiences  is  surely 
unjust  when  he  says—'*  It  is  painful  to  witness  the  depth 
of  reverential  silence  with  which  the  audience  see  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  give  his  wife  a  bank  bill  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  whole  commercial  heart  of  England  seems 
suddenly  to  be  on  the  spot,  awed  by  seeing  all  that  virtue 
going  out  of  it**  Now  readers  and  audiences  seem 
rather  to  enjoy  a  romantic  extravagance  of  liberality  in 
a  book  or  on  the  stage ;  probably  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium of  their  feelings,  though  fictitiously.  Sheridan's 
powers  as  a  dramatist  are  comprised  in  few  words.  His 
wit  is  described  as  '*  more  sparlcling  than  Fielding*s^  but 
it  does  not  go  so  deep.*'  *'  Neither  is  it  so  good-natured. 
There  is  little  intimation  of  tenderness  in  it,  or  of  habitual 
consideration  of  anything  but  some  jest  at  somebody's 
expense.  The  kindness  of  Sir  Peter  Teatle  to  bis  wife, 
is  but  a  sort  of  dotage,  and  mixed  up  with  the  selfishness 
of  unequftl  years.  It  was  not  in  Sheridan's  nature  to 
invent  a  Parson  Adams  or  Sir  Roger  de  Corerley ;  much 
less  to  venture  upon  a  heroical  character  in  the  shape  of 
a  footman.**  Of  the  Duenna  it  is  said,  «<  The  dialogue 
is  smart  and  unsuperfluous.  Like  some  of  his  oomic  writ- 
ing, the  more  humorous  characters  are  not  very  agree- 
able, and  there  is  too  auch  jesting  upon  penonal  defects  i 
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bat  they  are  rery  amutln; ;  and  if  the  poetry  hat  very 
little  claim  to  that  abused  term,  it  is  rery  good  town 
poetry — fiiU  of  pretty  tnmi  and  epigramatic  points,  and 
even  as  like  earnettnesi  of  feeling  aa  inch  art  well  can 
be.  It  ii  clear  that  the  heart  is  generally  subordinate 
to  the  will,  and  the  passion  little  bat  a  restless  though 
elegant  sensuality.  His  table  songs  are  always  admirable. 
When  he  was  drinking  wine*  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest** 
In  the  Critic,  it  is  said,  <*  Sheridan  must  hare  felt  him- 
aelf  emphatically  at  home  in  a  production  of  this  kind ; 
fbr  there  was  in  it  erery  call  for  the  powers  he  abounded 
In — ^wit,  banter,  and  style— and  none  upon  his  good-na- 
ture. It  is  obeerrable,  however,  and  not  a  little  edifying 
to  observe,  that,  when  those  who  excel  in  a  spirit  of  satire 
above  everything  else,  oome  to  attempt  serious  specimens 
of  the  poetry  and  romance  whose  exaggerations  they 
ridicule,  they  make  ridiculous  mistakes  of  their  own, 
and  of  the  very  same  kind.*'  Pixarro  and  Th€ 
8tronffer%  are  called  in  evidence.  The  estimate  of  8herl« 
dan*s  public  character  is  not  less  acute.  *<  He  had 
not  the  cordial  fellowship  and  overflowing  good-nature  of 
Fox.  He  did  not  become  a  partisan  out  of  sympathy. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  egotism,  pride,  or  pas- 
sion enough  to  be  capable  of  the  resentments  and  aposta* 
des  of  Burke.  He  had  a  strong,  a  sensual,  and,  therefore, 
essentially  coarse  nature ;  none  the  less  so  for  a  veil  of 
refined  language,  which  was  his  highest  notion  of  the 
dress  of  the  heart :  but  his  very  animal  spirits,  and  coo« 
tentment  with  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  served  to  keep 
him  firom  dishonest  aims.  He  stuck  to  his  party  as  he 
did  to  the  wine ;  and  If  he  did  not  ultimately  abide  by 
it,  in  its  corporate  sense,  when  its  public  virtue  was  put 
to  the  test,  apart  from  private  considerations,  he  may 
itlU  be  said,  in  adhering  to  the  Prince,  to  have  stuck  to 
the  last  man  at  the  table,  inftuenoed  by  a  certain  jovial 
disinterestedness,  as  well  as  conventional  vanity.**  Mr 
Hunt  sees  the  prototype  of  Sheridan  in  his  grandfiither 
the  protegA  and  humble  friend  of  Swift  But  Dr  Sheridan 
if  equally  careless,  was  infinitely  more  good-natured  and 
unselfish  ;  and  the  real  germ  of  the  lower  nature  of  the 
brilliant  descendant,  might,  perhaps,  rather  be  ibund  in 
the  grandmother,  immortalized  by  the  coarse,  pungent 
verses  of  Swift. 

Mr  Moore's  industry  in  disenchanting  the  worid  with 
regard  to  Sheridan's  genius,  has  given  Mr  Hunt  an  op- 
portunity of  making  this  tart  and  crisp  remark  on  a 
practice  of  Sheridan's,  which  would  have  afforded  him* 
self  exquisite  materials  for  a  new  scene  in  the  CriHe* 
"  He  kept  memorandums  of  his  wit,  for  use  i  pickled  and 
potted  up  the  sentences  in  which  it  was  expressed ;  and 
now  and  then  gave  them  a  new  turn  to  improve  the  re* 
lish."  To  improve  the  reader*s  relish  for  Sheridan's  play% 
this  unpalauble  memoir  is  dosed  by  Haalitt's  glowing 
panegyric  on  Sheridan's  comedies.* 

W^ohtris^  was  even  more  precocious  than  Sheridan, 
His  first  play.  Love  in  a  Wood^  was  written  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  the  Plain  DtaUr  at  twenty-five.  He 
had  been^  for  a  few  years,  in  France  before  going  to  Ox- 
ford {  and,  while  abroad,  became  what  is  called  a  convert 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  quitting  the  university, 
he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  used  the 
study  of  law  as  a  decent  pretext  for  following  his  own 

*  From  Mr  Moore*s  shewing,  Sheridan  practised  ex- 
actly those  methods  of  making  wit,  which  fifnMr,  in  the 
Criik^  Imputes  to  Sir  Fretftil  Plagiary  ;  In  whose  com- 
monplsce  book,  stray  jokes  and  pUfered  witticisms  were 
kept,  with  as  much  method  as  in  the  ledger  of  the  Lost- 
and«Stolen  afSio^ 


tastes.  His  father  was  a  small  landed  proprietor.  At 
the  age  of  thlrty-two,  he  had  written  his  last  play,  The 
Country  Wife.  In  the  Plain  Dealer,  he  shews  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  courts  of  law,  and,  in  the  latter  play, 
a  thorough  intimacy  with  "  the  town.**  The  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  one  in  which  a  profligate  drama  tisu 
could  hardly  miss  Court  favour.  This  he  appears  to  have 
gained  and  lost,  after  marrying  a  rich  widow  of  quality, 
who  had  once  been  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who  prored 
the  plague  of  his  life.  After  her  death  he  ruined  himself 
by  a  law-suit  to  obtaiu  her  fortune,  and  lay  fbr  sernt 
years  iu  the  Fleet  prison.  James  the  Seventh  has  done  ooe 
action  of  some  merit  After  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  chanced  to  see  the  Plain  Dealer  performed ;  and  seized 
with  a  generous  flt,  he  paid  the  author's  debts  and  settled 
a  small  pension  upon  him.  The  death  of  his  father  put 
him,  late  in  life,  in  possession  of  the  family  estate,  bat  did 
not  relieve  him  fh>m  his  difllculties.  The  biography  is 
full  of  dramatic  vicissitudes,  which  are  very  neatly  told. 
So  is  the  story  of  Congreve^  for  whom  Mr  Hunt  has 
less  charity  though  he  does  ample  justice  to  his  Ulents. 
He  rather  likes  Vanburgh,  and  evinces  strong  sympathy 
with  poor  unlucky  Farquhar.  All  of  them  are  placed 
above  Sheridan ;  and  in  this  critical  estimate,  Mr  Hunt, 
in  all  probability,  only  anticipates  the  flat  of  posterity, 
if  poeterity  gives  itself  any  concern  about  the  witty-man- 
ners painters  and  satirists  of  an  age  of  bad  manners 
and  worse  morals ;  an  age  for  which  it  is  a  poor  excuse 
to  say  that  though  more  hypocritical  we  are  very  little 
better.  If  not  more  heart-pure,  we,  at  least,  begin  to 
perceive  what  purity  is.  We  are  neither  shameless  nor 
unconscious  in  our  vices.  • 

Mr  Hunt  has  discovered  that  Farquhar  was  the  author 
of  a  novel  entitled  *'  The  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden,** 
from  which  he  is  said  by  others  to  have  taken  some  of 
the  best  incidents  and  characters  in  his  comedies.  Far- 
quhar was  duped  into  a  marriage  with  a  woman  who 
pretended  to  have  a  fortune,  and  to  have  fallen  In  love 
with  him.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dablin, 
but  in  the  humble  and  humbling  capacity  (in  thooe  times) 
of  a  servitor ;  and  he  afterwards  tried  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion. He  was  an  indifferent  actor ;  but  his  connexion  with 
the  stage  stimulated  and  developed  his  dramatic  talents. 
He  procured  a  commission  in  the  army  through  the  fevoor 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery ;  and  necessity  made  him,  alter  his 
marriage,  an  unceasing  if  not  a  very  fertile  writer.  He 
died  early,  and  left  his  children  in  want.  Mr  Hunt  con- 
demns the  <<  luckier  formalist,"  who,  hugging  himself  upon 
superior  prudence^  *'  would  not  have  led  such  a  lift^  nor 
trusted  so  foolishly  to  a  patron."  The  friend,  Wllka  the 
actor,  to  whom  on  bis  deathbed  he  bequeathed  his  tvo 
daughters  In  a  very  touching  letter,  consisting  of  only 
two  sentences,  waa  probably  not  **  gsnenms  or  romaotie" 
in  his  conduct  to  the  orphan  girls»  He  procured  a  beiMdII 
for  them,  and  pot  them  out  apprentices  to  maatoa- 
makers;  which  might  probably  be  what,  under  their 
mother's  training,  they  were  best  fit  for.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  that  class  of  mind  which,  in  all 
circumstances,  makes  a  eiatut  for  Itself,  or  else  thoy  were 
unusually  unfortunate. 

Mr  Hunt  thus  sums  up  and  daliven  his  judgment  of 
his  four  dramatists  :— 


It  appears  to  us  that|Wycherley  was  the  most 
for  reflection's  sake  |  the  most  terse,  with  simplicity  la 
his  style  \  the  most  original  in  departing  tnm  the  comedy 
in  vogue,  and  adding  morals  to  manners  (  and  tha  least 
so  with  regard  to  plot  and  character;— .that  Coagrevs 
wai  the  wlttlesty  most  Mholariy,  most  highly-bred ;  the 
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most  elaborate  In  bii  plota  and  langnagfe,  and  mott  pun- 
gent bnt  least  natural  in  his  characters ;  and  that  he  had 
the  least  heart  i — ^tbat  Vanburgh  was  the  readiest  and 
most  straight-forward ;  the  least  snperfluous ;  the  least 
self-reyerentialj  mistmsting,  or  morbid;  and,  therefore, 
with  more  freedom,  the  least  scmpnloas— caring  for  no- 
thing bnt  truth  (ai  far  as  he  saw  it)  and  a  strong  effect  $ 
— and  that  Farquhar  had  the  highest  animal  spirits,  with 
fiu  of  the  deepest  sympathy  (  the  greatest  wish  to  please 
rather  than  to  strike ;  the  most  agreeable  diyersity  of 
character,  the  least  instinct  in  ayoiding  the  rerolting 
extravagances  of  the  time,  and  the  happiest  inrention  in 
plot  and  sitnatlon ;  and,  therefore,  is  to  be  pronounced, 
upon  the  whoJe,  the  truest  dramatic  genius,  and  the  most 
likely  to  be  of  lasting  popularity,  as  indeed  he  has 
hitherto  been.  He  has  far  sui  passed  them  all,  we  be. 
lieve,  in  the  number  of  editions ;  and  is,  oerUinly,  tea 

times  acted  to  their  once But  all  the 

works  of  these  dramatists  are  still  read,  though  they  are 
not  all  acted :  and  that  they  are  not  longer  all  acted  is 
not  to  be  wholly  attributed  either  to  their  own  Tioes  or 
to  our  rirtues.  Mannera  alone  make  some  differanoSb 
CouTentional  pleasantries  go  out,  and  cease  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  conventional  virtues  ara  not  always  changed 
into  othera  more  real.  We  are  not  of  necessity  the  ^t- 
ter  or  more  moral  for  thinking  the  worst  we  can  of  freer 
modes  of  speech,  or  even  of  conduct  Our  ancestors  may 
not  have  been  so  bad  as  we  suppose  them,  even  upon  our 
own  principle.  Animal  spirits  often  say  more  than  they 
mean ;  and  it  is  then  our  own  dulness  and  want  of  spirits 
that  misconstrue  the  speaker's. 

More  is  said  in  the  same  strain;  but  this  remark 
forms  the  apology  of  these  wits,  and  is  the  quintessence 
of  the  whole : — 

Again,  the  stage  is  not  a  men  copy  of  nature,  not  a 
Jao  simile,  but  the  free  running  hand  of  genius,  under 
the  imf  ression  of  its  liveliest  wit,  or  most  passionate 
impulses,  a  thousand  times  adorning  or  feeling  all  as  it 
goes ;  and  you  must  read  it  as  the  healthy  instincts  of 
audiences  always  do,  if  the  critics  will  let  them  alone, 
with  a  grain  of  allowance,  and  a  tendency  to  go  away 
with  as  much  of  it  for  uge  as  is  necessary,  and  the  rest 
for  the  luxury  of  laughter,  pity,  or  poetical  admiration. 

Yet  the  apology,  at  least  for  Wycherley  and  Congreve, 
is  not  made  out  even  to  the  author's  satisfaction.  Their 
world  waa  not  much  better  for  the  heart  or  imagination 
than  that  of  Sheridan,  or  of  the  modern  fashionable  novel- 
writers,  their  legitimate  successors. 

Mr  Hunt  has  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  pains  and 
care  upon  these  prefaces.  They  are  executed  in  his  best 
style,  and  with  jast  such  a  relish  of  what  wont  to  be 
called  the  Cockney  School^^  title  of  honour,  however 
meant— as  heightens  their  gusto.  We  select  a  few  spe- 
cimens :— 

WIT  rOB  WIT*S  HAKE. 

Having  expressed  indifference  or  weariness  of  the  plots 
of  Congreve,  Mr  Hunt  gives  little  more  quarter  to  the 
«  wit.'' 

Above  all,  we  find  the  toU  become  tiresome.  We  love 
It  heartily  in  its  proper  place,  in  Butler,  Swift,  and  Addi- 
son, where  it  is  serving  some  purpose  greater  than  it- 
self;  and  we  love  it  still  more  when  it  issues  out  of 
sheer  animal  spirits,  and  is  happy  as  a  child.  But  wit 
for  wit's  sake  becomes  a  task  and  a  trial ;  and  in  Con- 
greve's  days  it  was  cant,  like  the  talk  about  *<  sense" 
and  '*  reason;"  as  if  all  sense,  and  reason,  and  wit  had 
been  comprised  in  the  substitution  of  the  greater  Acuities 
of  man  for  the  less,  and  the  critical  for  the  unconscious. 
Everybody  was  to  be  <*  witty ;"  letten  were  to  be  full  of 
*<wit,"  and  end  in  some  **  witty  turn;"  coffee-houjes 
were  to  talk  nothing  but  wit.  Ladies  were  to  have 
«  wit  and  sweetness,"  and  men  <'  wit  and  fire ;"  not  the 
old  mother-wit  of  Shakspeare  and  his  fellows,  which 
was  a  gift  from  the  whole  loving  frame  of  nature,  but  a 
trick  of  the  fancy  and  of  words,  which  you  might  acquire 
from  the  brother*wil  of  tlie  tavern,  and  which  dealt 


chiefly  In  simile^  with  a  variation  of  antitheses.  Every- 
thing seemed,  to  be  of  valoe,  only  in  as  mnch  as  it  could 
be  likened  or  opposed  to  something  else ;  till  at  length  a 
simile  and  a  metaphor  come  to  be  taken  for  a  '*  reason," 
and  **  sense"  itself  was  occupied,  not  in  seeing  into  any- 
thing very  deeply  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  discovering 
how  far  it  was  capable  of  being  split  off  into  a  couple  of 
images. 

WHY  nilAMATXO  WRirBRS  MAKK  BAD  ACTORS. 

*'  It  is  probable  that  he  [Farquhar]  would  have  turned 
out  no  great  actor.     No  dramatist  ever  did.     He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  beautiful  reader  of  his  plays ;  but  he  ar- 
rived at  no  eminence  as  one  of  their  performers.     Shak* 
speare,  Ben  Jonson,  Heywnod,  Lee,  Otway,  Murphy^-* 
ail  were  actors,  in  their  time,  for  a  greater  or  less  period; 
but  none  have  left  a  reputation  as  such.    Perhaps  a  bet- 
ter actor-dramatist  never  appeared  than  the  author  of 
Virginitu  and  fVilliam  Tell ;  and  yet  his  sensible  and 
manly  performance  on  the  stage  by  no  means  comes  up 
to  the  height  of  his  pen.    Is  it  that  the  very  sensibility 
of  the  poet  baffles  him  in  action  ?    Yet  how  is  it,  in  that 
case,  that  Ellen  Tree  is  not  hindered  by  her  tears,  or  that 
Mr  Macrendy  can  feel  the  father  so  well  in  VirginitAS, 
and  yet  act  it  better  than  the  robust  poet  himself  P     Is  it 
that  the  poet  feels  too  many  of  minute  shades  of  the 
part  he  is  acting,  to  go  well  enough  to  the  main  points 
of  it  ?     Hardly  that ;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  great 
in  proportion  to  their  combination  of  these  minute  sliades 
with  general  effect.     Is  it  (to  give  one  more  conjecture) 
that  the  poet  being  always  accustomed  to  meditation 
rather  than  action,  and  feeling  that  a  double  merit  is 
expected  of  him,  is  perplexed  between  habit  and  self- 
love?    Something,  perhaps,  of  this;  and  more,  in  all 
probability,  from   the  necessary  counter-habits  of  that 
meditation,  to  the  business  and  bustle,  and  practical 
everyday  life  of  the  rehearsing  and  reciting  actor.    &)hak. 
speare  might,  perhaps,  if  he  had  chosen  to  set  his  wits 
that  way,  have  been  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived ; 
but  then  he  could  not  have  found  time  to  be  the  poet  he 
was.     He  would  have  missed  the  soft  aud  still  air  in 
which  poetry  delights  to  grow."  [This,  we  apprehend,  is 
more  ingenious  than  soiind.     The  failures  enumerated, 
and  to  the  number  Mra  Inchbald  may  be  added,  have 
chanced  before  the  dramatists  had  cither  essayed  their 
powen  or  discovered  any  consciousness  of  their  possession. 
The  poet  and  the  mimic  are  originally  and  essentially 
different  natures,] 

MRS  JORDAK. 

The  Country  Wife  will  always  be  revived  whenever  such 
an  actress  appean  as  Mrs  Jordan.  Those  who  remember 
how  that  delightful  woman  seemed  made  for  every  trust- 
ing enjoyment;  how  she  could  unite  boisterous  spirita 
with  a  brimful  sensibility ;  how  she  woold  come  dancing 
on  the  stage  at  forty,  a  girl  still  in  spite  of  her  fat ; 
what  a  breadth  and  music  there  was  in  her  voice ;  and 
how  the  people  loved  it  the  moment  they  heard  it ;  how 
she  would  wear  a  huge  buxom  pinafore ;  divide  sobs  of 
Borrow  with  the  comforts  of  a  great  slice  of  bread  and  but- 
ter; anticipate  a  world  of  delight  with  rubbed  hands  and 
huddled  shoulden ;  and  how,  with  a  cramming  of  all  the 
powen  of  coaxing  into  one  little  syllable,  she  would  utter 
the  word  <'  bud  ;"  while,  taking  her  guardian's  cheeks 
In  her  hands,  as  though  it  sprung  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  heart,  and  formed  her  lips  into  the  very  thing  It 
spoke  of;  will  sigh  to  think  that  circumstances  rarely 
produce  creatures  made  of  such  cordial  human  clay ;  or 
that  anything  should  have  made  a  life  close  in  sorrow, 
which  had  given  to  othera  nothing  but  happiness. 

wsAK  ainxs. 

Vanburgh  laughed  at  heraldry ;  yet  we  have  seen  him 
apply  to  the  college  he  ridiculed  for  the  conflrmation  of 
a  coat-of-arms.  Men  would  fain  be  above  their  fellow- 
creatures  on  the  side  of  intellect,  yet  are  always  rssting 
the  equilibrium  on  that  of  vanity  and  the  passions;  let 
us  add,  on  that  of  the  social  affections  also ;  for  every 
conventional  tendency,  however  sophistical,  has  a  ground 
in  it  in  the  love  of  othera ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  Charity  is  secretly  ensured  by  it,  as  society  pro- 
ceeds; and  it  will  ultimately  secure  the  improvementi 
that  receive  gradual  assent. 
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MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Mr  Hont,  who  hat  been  moit  zealont  in  the  ponuit 
of  "  remains^*  of  any  kind,  has  made  aome  hita;  and,  in 
particular,  recovered  a  few  rather  racy  moneli  of  Con- 
f  reTe^a  familiar  correipondence. 

Moore* a  Poetical  Works. 
The  tint  volume  of  an  edition  of  Moore^a  poems,  col- 
lected by  himwlf,  hai  appeared.  It  is  to  be  completed 
in  ten  volumes.  The  work  is  lightly,  and  very  neatly,  if 
rather  sparsely  printed,  and  well  got  up.  Volume  I.  is 
embellished  with  an  engraving  from  Lawrence*s  portrait 
of  the  author;  so  that  no  accomplishment  of  publication  is 

wanting. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  order  of  chronology 

cannot,  in  this  case,  be  inverted,  as  Moore*s  nearly  for- 
gotten Juvenile  Pieces,  and  Translation  of  the  Odea  of 
Anacreon,  place  him  at  some  disadvantage,  both  with 
critics  and  ordinary  readers.  The  first  poems  of  Soothey, 
Coleridge,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Shelley,  Leigh 
Hunt,  fcc.  &c.,  were^  if  not  always  their  best,  not  their 
worst ;  while  those  of  Moore  require  large  indulgence ; 
and,  though  the  future  man  appears  in  the  boy,  they 
could  now  only  be  tolerated  for  what  they  herald.  To 
the  great  bulk  of  modem  readers,  they  will,  however, 
have  the  attraction  of  novelty.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon  dedicated,  <*  with  permission,**  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 
became  the  favourite  butt  of  the  partisan  satirical  poet. 
This  edition  of  the  collected  works,  is  more  fitly  dedicated 
to  the  Marqnis  of  Lanidowne.  If  Moore  be  really  the 
author  of  a  great  deal  of  beantiful  fugitive  verse  of  the 
rebel  kind,  which  appeared  during  the  troubles  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  which  has  gene- 
rally been  attributed  to  him,  we  may  anticipate  higher 
gratification  from  the  second  volume,  which,  if  less 
classic,  will  be  more  patriotic  and  natnraL  Of  the  pre- 
sent one,  the  original  portion  cannot  fail  to  interest,  for 
it  contains  reminiscences  of  the  poet*s  early  literary  his- 
tory, from  his  own  pen.  So  early  as  1793,  he  had  sent 
commnnications  to  a  defunct  Dublin  magazine,  which 
kindly  welcomed  the  anonymous  contribntions  of  **our 
esteemed  correspondent,  T.  M."  And  this  introduces  a 
well-turned  compliment  to  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory, from  a  gentleman  powes^inga  veiy  courtly  mem- 
ory. Moore*s  schoolmaster,  Mr  White,  a  rather  popular 
character  in  Dublin,  was  inordinately  fond  of  theatricals, 
and  was  often  invited  to  superintend  the  private  theatres, 
then  the  rage  in  Ireland,  and  to  write  prologues  and  epi- 
logues. Mr  White,  of  course,  set  his  pupils  to  act  plays;  and 
Moore,  in  this  line,  was  "  long  his  favourite  show-schol- 
ar.**  So  long  ago  as  I79U,  *<  Master  Moore**  took  a 
part  at  the  private  theatre  of  Lady  Burrowes,  in  Dublin; 
and,  at  even  an  earlier  date,  he  had  first  committed  the 
sin  of  rhyme.  Indeed  he  began  to  write  verses  so  early, 
that  he  is  now  unable  to  remember  when  he  first  began 
<<  to  act,  sing,  and  rhyme.**  He  was  thus  early  sealed 
to  his  vocation.  He  relates — *^  To  these  different  talents, 
such  as  they  were,  the  gay  and  social  habits  prevailing  in 
Dublin  afforded  frequent  opportunities  of  display;  while, 
at  home,  a  most  amiable  father,  and  a  mother  such  as,  in 
<heart  and  head,  has  rarely  been  equalled,  furnished  me 
with  that  present  stimulus  to  exertion.-.the  desire  to 
please  those  whom  we  at  once  most  love  and  most  respect. 
It  was,  I  think,  a  year  or  two  after  my  entrance  into 
college,  that  a  masque,  written  by  myself,  and  of  which 
I  had  adapted  one  of  the  songs  to  the  air  of  Haydn*8 
Spirit-song,  was  acted,  under  our  humble  roof  in  Aungier 
Street,  by  my  elder  sister^  myself,  and  one  or  two  other 
young  persons.    The  little  drawing-room  over  the  shop 


was  our  grand  place  of  reprewntation,  and  yoniif  , 
now  an  eminent  profeiior  of  music  in  Dublin,  enacted 
for  us  the  part  of  the  orchestra  at  the  pianoforte.  .  .  . 
While  thus  the  turn  I  had  so  early  shewn  for  rhyme  and 
song  was,  by  the  gay  and  sociable  circle  in  which  I  lived, 
called  so  encouragingly  into  play,  a  far  deeper  feeling — 
and,  I  should  hope,  poiver — was  at  the  same  time  awak- 
ened  in  me,  by  the  mighty  change  then  irorking  in  the 
political  aspect  of  Europe,  and  the  stirring  influence  it 
had  begun  to  exercise  on  the  spirits  and  the  hopes  of  Ire- 
land.  Bum  of  Catholic  parents,  I  had  come  into  the 
world  with  the  slaves*  yoke  around  my  neck;  and  it 
was  all  in  vain  that  the  fond  ambition  of  a  mother  looked 
forward  to  the  bar,  as  opening  a  course  that  might  lead 
her  son  to  affluence  and  honour.  Against  the  yonng 
Papist  all  such  avenues  to  distinction  were  clooed ;  and 
even  the  Univenity  was  to  him  '  a  fountain  sealed.* 
Can  any  one  now  wonder  that  a  people  thus  trampled 
upon  should  have  hailed  the  first  dazriing  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  as  a  signal  to  th«  slave,  whnever 
suffering,  that  the  day  of  his  deliverance  was  near  at 
hand.  I  remember  being  taken  by  my  father  [1792]  to 
one  of  the  dinners  given  in  honour  of  this  great  event, 
and  sitting  upon  the  knee  of  the  chairman,  while  the 
following  toast  was  enthusiastically  sent  round— *  May 
the  breezes  from  France  fan  our  Irish  oak  into  verdure  !"* 
In  a  few  months  aflmvards,  some  of  the  remaining  dis- 
abilities of  the  Catholics  were  removed,  and  Moore  was 
among  the  first  of  the  young  emancipists  who  used  the 
new  privilege  of  entering  Dublin  University.  In  the 
following  year,  1794,  with  fitting  preparation,  he  began 
to  write  political  satires.  Moore*s  first  attempts^ of  this 
sort  were  in  ridicule  of  monarchy,  of  the  pomps  and 
forms  of  which  his  circle  had  got  up  a  burlesque  imitation. 
Yet,  in  a  very  few  years,  we  find  the  young  Repnbltesa 
humbly  dedicating  the  first  fruits  of  his  muse  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  At  the  Univenity,  instead  of  following 
the  usual  practice  of  writing  his  theme  in  Latin  profc^  he 
one  day  gave  in  one  in  English  verse,  which  was  reoeiwd 
and  applauded  by  an  indulgent  judge;  and  this  probably 
confirmed  bis  vocation.  He  now  began  to  m;ike  those  trans- 
lations from  Anacreon,  which,  in  doe  time,  saw  the  light. 
After  all,  Mr  Moore  has  not  yet  told  very  much  of  his 
earlier  career.  The  original  prefaces  to  the  poems  of  the 
^<deceaicd  Mr  Thomas  Little*'  are  preserved  here;  and 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  offence,  they  will,  from 
their  tone  of  levity,  be  no  less  offensive  than  the  poems 
themselves.  We  shall  wait  with  hop«  for  those  patriotic 
effusions  which  were  bom  of  '^the  deeper  ffe]inf**-»thc 
genuine  power  awakened  in  the  young  poet*s  mind  by 
the  stirring  circumstances  around  him.  A  young  Iridk- 
man  of  that  time,  who  did  not  cherish  hoatUe  and  rebel- 
lious feelings  towards  the  oppressors  of  Ireland,  most  have 
been  dull  as  the  clod  of  the  valley. 

An  Eesay  towards  Discovering  the  Origin  and 
Course    of  Human    Improvement,      By  W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  Esq.,  LL.D.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     Longman  &  Co.    2  vols. 
"  The  plan  of  this  work,**  it  is  stated  by  the  author, 
^  was  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;**  and  it 
has  had,  throughout,  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  and 
superintendence.     The  subject  of  the  work  is  the  bmhI 
comprehensive  and  important  that  the  circle  of  liieratnie 
affords.     It  is  the  entire  History  of  Man  in  his  barbarous 
and  in  his  civilized  states ;  and  might  be  presumed  to  re- 
quire mnch  ampler  8pac4  than  tu*o  ordinary-sisrd  vo- 
lomei ;  though,  by  condenaatiooy  and  oonfiuing  himaeU  to 
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Tesnlti,  the  anthor  hai  accotnpliihed  mnch,  to  far.nt  least, 
as  regards  the  collectionof  materials  for  his  comprehensive 
design.  That  desig^n  %viU  bo  best  defined  by  his  o\i'n 
words: — It  is  <*  To  determine,  from  the  yarions  forms  in 
which  society  has  been  foond,  what  was  the  origin  of 
ciyilisation ;  and  under  what  circumstances  those  attri- 
hutes  of  humanity,  which  in  one  country  become  the 
foundation  of  social  happiness,  are  in  another  perverted 
into  the  production  of  general  misery.**  For  this  purpose, 
he  has  examined  the  principal  elements  by  which  society, 
under  all  its  aspects,  is  held  together,  and  traced  each  to 
its  source  in  human  nature;  he  has  then  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  developement  of  these  principles,  and  pointed 
out  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  perfected  on  the 
one  hand,  and  corrupted  on  the  other.  Having  thus,  by 
a  rigid  analysis^  shewn  what  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  civilisation  are,  he  has  tested  the  accuracy  of  his  re- 
sults by  applying  them  to  the  history  of  civilisation  it- 
self, as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  earliest  polished 
nations,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  consider  the  principal 
moral  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  ihe 
decline  of  state*,  ^  thus  giving  an  outline  or  a  philosophical 
history  of  opinions,  and  their  infloence  on  life  and  action.** 

One  main  excellence  of  the  work  consists  in  the  rich- 
ness  and  copiousness  of  illustration  derived  from  travel- 
lers, of  every  age,  whose  narratives  are  considered  worthy 
of  credit. 

The  first  volume,  after  a  few  preliminary  chapters, 
treating  of  general  principles,  is  illustrative  of  the  condi- 
tion of  barbarous  and  savage  life,  followed  by  one  or  two 
chapters  of  deep,  if  melancholy,  interest,  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  lost  civilisation  found  in  North  and  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  Siberia,  &c.  &c.  The  conclud- 
ing volume  treats  of  the  civilisation  of  antiqnity  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  and  its  influence  on  society, 
naturally  introduces  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages. 

Not  the  least  important  section  of  the  work  is  the 
concluding  one,  in  which  are  discussed  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances which  areeitherrapidlyadvancing  or  retarding 
civilisation  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  our  own  society. 
This  leads  to  the  temperate  discussion  of  many  of  those 
topics  which  mny  be  called  the  more  urgent  questions  of 
the  day :  such  as  the  objects  and  end  of  punishments . 
the  factory-system  ;  indigence ;  national  education  ;  and 
the  reciprocal  duties  which  the  different  classes  of  society 
owe  to  each  other.  This  section,  however,  is  less  likely 
to  excite  attention  than  the  more  brilliant  chapters; 
though,  of  all  others,  it. is  the  most  important  to  **  this 
England — and  this  now.** 

The  work  is  composed  in  a  vein  which  is  likely  to 
render  it  more  generally  popular  than  books  of  research 
and  grave  discussion  are  usually  found,  even  in  these 
times  when  philosophy  is  no  longer  required  to  enshroud 
herself  in  gloom  and  mystery ;  and  to  live,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  secluded  in  her  cell. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  work  of  whieh  we  think  highly, 
and  which  we  regret  that  our  limited  and  already  pre- 
occupied space  prevents  us  from  describing  more  at  large, 
we  select  a  passage  from  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
influences  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
system  upon  civilisation  and  the  progress  of  society. 

From  the  peculiarities  we  have  noticed,  it  appears  that 
Christianity  preached  to  man  a  spiritual  God — ^not  at- 
tached to  any  nationality,  whether  of  language,  oonntry, 
or  custom^-the  Father  of  all  men,  demanding  the  obe> 
dieocc  of  A  child  from  each|  Bnd  requiring  each  indiridii»l| 


separately  and  for  himself,  to  effect  a  renovation  of  all  his 
moral  feelings  and  principles  of  action.  It  was  the  first 
time  religion  addressed  itself  to  man  in  his  personality, 
and  recognised  that  every  individual  had  a  moral  being 
of  his  own;  but  Christianity  did  more:  it  shewed  that 
high  responsibility  is  attached  to  this  individuality,  and 
to  it  only;  for  it  declared  that  the  future  eternity  of  hap- 
piness and  misery  would  not  be  assigned  by  the  Supreme 
Judge,  at  the  final  day  of  reckoning,  on  the  ground  of 
being  born  in  a  certain  country,  or  descended  of  a  cert^iin 
class,  but  on  purity  of  soul,  producing  purity  of  heart 
and  conduct. 

The  moral  valne  of  the  individual  was  thus  immensely 
raised ;  and  the  influence  of  the  State,  as  it  existed  in  all 
the  ancient  systems  of  civilisation,  was  diminished  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  State  was  no  longer 
all  and  everything ;  and  a  wider  and  more  extended 
sphere  of  activity  was  opened,  beyond  its  limits,  in  man*s 
direct  relations  to  the  Divinity,  and,  consequently,  in  re- 
lation to  all  mankind,  the  children  of  the  Siime  heavenly 
Father.  A  twofold  existence  wms  bestowed  on  man  at 
the  same  moment :  he  became  something  more  than  a 
citizen,  he  became  Himtelf-^'A  moral  being,  called  upon 
by  the  Almighty  to  fulfil  his  duties,  and  receive  his  re- 
ward according  to  his  works.  And  while  his  moral  sen- 
sibilities were  thus  restricted  to  his  individuality,  he  re- 
ceived a  new  being  in  his  moral  sensibilities,  which  wero 
no  longer  confined  to  a  single  state,  but  extended  over  the 
wide  fellowship  of  humanity. 

The  revolution  whs  neither  social  nor  political,  but  it 
nevertheless  contained  the  elements  of  importaut  changes 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  public  administration.  The  recognition  of  in- 
dividual rights  was  not  confined  to  one  sex.  Woman 
became  a  moral  being  as  well  as  her  lord.  The  relation 
between  the  sexes  might  not  have  been  immediately 
changed  by  any  open  and  public  enactment^  but  the 
female  sex  was  greatly  elevated  in  influence  and  moral 
power.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  tacitly  conceded  to  the  Christian 
women  may  have  suggested  many  charges  of  immorality 
brought  against  the  early  believers  by  their  pagan  adver- 
saries ;  just  as  Mabommedans,  on  their  first  visit  to  Kng« 
land,  are  so  shocked  by  the  exposure  of  the  female  face, 
that  they  believe  and  declare  morality  to  be  impossible 
in  the  country. 

The  Slave  was  a  still  greater  gainer.  Christianity  did 
not  break  his  fetters,  but  it  recognised  him  as  equal  with 
his  master  in  the  eye  of  God;  and  it  taught  the  master 
that  the  slave  was  a  man.  The  being  hitherto  regarded 
only  as  a  piece  of  merchandise,  rrgained  his  personality 
when  he  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Christian 
charity~when  he  was  confessed  to  be  a  sharer  in  the 
blessings  of  the  same  redemption,  and  a  co-heir  to  the 
same  glorious  immortality.  Christianity  did  not  give 
him  freedom,  but  it  conferred  upon  him,  and  upon  his 
fellows,  the  principles  from  which  their  freedom  was 
evcuiually  and  necessarily  derived.  When  all  religions 
had  made  Rome  their  common  metropolis,  they  neutral- 
ized each  other.  One  power  alone  seemed  real  and  inde- 
pendent, that  of  the  emperor ;  and,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  State  system  of  the  ancients,  this  power 
was  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Divine  Majesty. 
Temples  were  erected,  altars  dedicated,  sacrifices  offered 
at  his  statues.  In  the  general  degradation  in  which  alone 
such  absurdities  would  be  tolerated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  worship  of  the  sovereign  was,  as  T«r» 
tuUian  informs  us,  the  most  zealous  and  fervent,  at 
least  in  outward  shew.  Here  there  is  no  religion 
of  the  State,  but  religion  and  despotism  wero  actu. 
ally  one.  Such  degradation  could  not  be  endured  by 
man,  conscious  of  his  individuality  and  responsibility, 
to  believe  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  and  per. 
suaded  that  the  person,  who  thui  claimed  the  attributet 
of  divinity,  would  stand  at  the  Last  Day  unmasked  and  nn« 
distinguished  in  the  crowd  assembled  to  hear  their  doom 
pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Judge.  While  man  was 
part  of  the  State,  and  nothing  more,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  deep  degradation  and 
slaflsh  abastnient  of  snch  boiD»ge  to  thepenoniflcatioii  oC 
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the  State.  It  was  fkr  diilerait  when  he  Icuved  he  had  a 
separate  eziitence,  and  an  immortal  lonL  He  nw  that 
there  waa  nomethiug  beyond  the  Sut^^higher,  greater, 
more  ennobling — and  he  no  longer  felt  witling  to  lacri* 
flee  the  State  to  the  moral  dignity  of  hie  natnre.  The 
narrow  limita  of  the  nncient  oommnnitiei  had  generated 
the  corrupting  principle,  that  individuale  existed  for  the 
State  (  bat  the  enlarging  power  of  Chrittianity  eTolred 
the  truth,  that  the  State  ezista  only  for  ita  memhera. 
This  wat  a  principle  of  life  and  liberty  under  every  and 
any  form  of  government ;  abtolutitm  waa,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  Tice  equally  common  to  monarchies,  oligarchies, 
aristocracies,  and  democracies ;  for  the  administration  of 
each  might  be,  and  was  so  dirscted,  as  to  serve  a  party, 
no  matter  whether  a  minority  or  majority,  by  a  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  the  rsst  of  the  community ;  but  Chris- 
tianity raised  the  man  above  the  citisen.  No  longer 
limited  in  his  view  to  the  precincts  of  a  single  commu- 
nity, 

Man  looked  aloft,  and  with  erscted  ejres 
Beheld  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
This  work,  wers  it  only  from  being  more  suited  to  the 
great  body  of  readers  than  elaborate  treatises  on  its  most 
important  subject,  will,  we  hare  no  doubt,  meet  with  the 
attention  which  its  great  merits  deserve. 

The  History  of  the  Jewe,  from  the  Taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  to  the  Present  Time,  Pp. 
304. 

This  volume  is  well  timed;  though  we  see  too  little  of 
the  present  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Tarious  countries  wherein  they  sojourn ;  and  much  of  the 
work  is  as  properly  a  history  of  the  attempt  made  to  con- 
rert  the  Jews,  as  a  history  of  them  as  Jews. 

Free-WiU  Offerings  Ytnns  Tithes  and  Teinds. 
By  Thomas  Dizon,  Esq. 

This  Reply  to  the  Lecture  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  religious  establishments,  and  the  imme- 
diate extension  of  national  churches,  is,  of  course,  a 
lengthened  argument  for  Voluntaryism.  We  wish  we  could 
cite  at  length  one  pertinent  query  put  to  Dr  Chalmers.  He 
has  said  that  Establishments,  even  in  the  days  of  Popery, 
^  at  least  made  sure  of  a  pulpit  and  a  minister  in  CTery 
little  district  of  the  country.'\But,for  three  centuries  theee 
hlessinp  have  been  continued  by  the  Protestant  EsUb- 
lishment  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult even  in  those  places  in  which  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation has  decreased  or  remained  almost  in  a  stationary 
state  ?  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  those  small  cor- 
ners of  the  vineyaid  which  were  easily  cultirable  by  the 
labours  of  one  stated  priest  ? 

This  author  takes  considerable  pains  to  shew  how  near 
of  kin,  or  how  closely  allied,  are  Popery  and  Episcopalian- 
ism,  especially  as  expounded  by  Dr  Pusey  and  his  ortho. 
dox  followers.  If  Dr  Chalmers  holds  to  the  opinion  ex. 
pressed  in  his  Lectures  on  Establishments,  that  for  the 
EaUblished  clergy  to  surrender  their  tithes  and  teinds 
**  would  be  tantamount  to  the  surrender,  in  its  bulk  and 
body,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  nation,*^  the  Non.Intru« 
sion  ministers,  may  not  be  quite  prepared  for  the  hill, 
aide  just  yet. 

Tracts  for  the  People. 

An  admirable,  cheap  volume,  much  of  which  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Among  the  tracts  are  Milton*s, 
« Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes;" 
shewing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  power  on  earth  to 
compel  in  matters  of  religion ;  Sir  Mathew  Hale*k 
Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  True  Religion,  and  the  causes 
of  its  corruption,  and  of  the  Churches  calamity  by  men*s 
eorruptions  and  violences ;  with  the  desired  cure ;  Aieo- 
pagitua,  a  Speech  of  Mr  John  MUton  fot  the  liberty  of 


unlicensed  printing ;  and  a  selection  of  pieces  cntitlsd 
«'Oolden  Testimonies  in  behalf  of  Religious  and  Chris, 
tian  Liberty."  Bishop  Hoadley**  celebrated  sennoo, 
which  almost,  until  our  own  time,  gave  a  blow  te  High 
Church  principles,  forms  one  of  the  tiacta ;  anothtf  of 
them  ia  Dr  Hare*s  Letter  on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptom 
in  the  way  of  private  judgment ;  all  pnbUcationa  of  peco- 
Uar  value  just  now,  when  the  new  sect  of  Poeeyites  an 
diligently  diifttsing  their  heterogeneous  doctrines. 

Narrative  qf  the  late  George  Fason,  By  the 
Rey.  James  Orange. 
This  person  waa  one  of  the  first  miosionarios  sent  oot 
in  the  Duff  to  the  South  Sea  islands.  Like  too  naay 
of  his  brethren,  he  was  unworthy  of  the  high  vocation  oo 
which  he  was  permitted  to  enter.  He  speedily  deserted 
from  the  missionaries^  adopted  the  dress  and  mannen  ef 
the  natives,  and  copied  their  Tices.  His  apootacyled 
to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  chaiact«i% 
manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  natives,  than 
would  otherwise  haye  been  attained ;  and  information  en 
these  topics  constitutes  the  value  of  the  little  volon^ 
which  was  taken  down  in  substance  from  the  month  of 
Vason,  His  personal  adventures  are  aleo  of  eome  inter- 
est. He  finally  returned  to  England,  and  waa  for  fluny 
yeara  Governor  of  the  Town  Gaol  of  Notting haas,  aa 
office  which  he  discharged  with  strictness^  propriety,  sad 
kindoeia.  He  appears  to  have  reooTersd  hia  character  in 
the  rsligious  world,  but  to  have  had  the  good  eeaas  and 
modesty,  after  hia  foil,  to  make  no  flaming  pnUic  piote> 
sion,  but  to  let  his  life  speak  for 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  By  Agnes 
Strickland.    Colbttrn  :  3  yola. 

The  first  series  of  the  history  of  the  English  Qnoenscoffl- 
mences  with  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  intended,  in  a  second 
series,  to  come  down  to  our  own  timea  The  volencs 
already  published  bring  down  the  Memoira  to  Anne  of 
Warwick,  the  first  Princess  of  Wales,  and,  aa  the  Consert 
of  Richard  IIL,  the  last  Plantagenet  Queen. 

Very  great  pains  and  research  have  eyidently  been 
bestowed  upon  the  work ;  nor  does  it  come  into  coIUboo 
with  the  work  of  Miss  Lawrance,  who  has  given  herself 
wider  scope  in  tracing  the  progress  of  society  in  England, 
and  describing  social  manners ;  while  Miss  Strickland  has 
closely  adhered  to  the  history  of  the  royal  ladies,  their 
consorts,  and  courts :  the  one  writer  evolving  more  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  the  other  displaying  minater  aati> 
quarian  lore,  and  giring  mora  attention  to  thoee  reds 
paintings,  effigies,  Upcstry,  and  other  existings  relic  of  an- 
tiquity which  illustrate  history  and  coetume;  and  to  these 
traits  recorded  by  contemporary  chronicles  that  dnddate 
individual  character.  This  gorgeous  historical  tissoc, 
woven  and  embroidered  by  female  hands^  ia  a  much 
prouder  achievement  for  the  ssx  than  even  the  fomeos 
Bayeux  tapestry,  although  that  had  been  the  mdoohtid 
production  of  woman's  genius. 

Symmons'  Popular  Eeonamy. 
This  brief  treatise  is  intended  to  populariie  and  bring 
down,  to  erery  mind  of  ordinary  intelligence,  tlie  leading 
doctrines  of  political  economy  and  public  morale,  aad 
those  principlee  which  determine  or  influenee  the  rda- 
tions  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  work  is  s» 
full  of  matter,  (of  which,  however,  we  consider  mm 
part  questionable,)  and  is,  withal,  so  cheap,  that,  withsot 
attempting  to  analyse  its  coatenta,  wo  BMioly ; 
it  to  the  attentkm  of  the  piihlio. 
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Lecture*  on  Natural  Philosophy.    By  the  Rev. 

Jamet  William  M'Gauley,  f  rofeuor  of  Na- 

tnral  Philosophy  to  the  Irish  Board  of  £daoa« 

tion,  &c.  &c. 

To  famiah  the  teachers  of  the  Irish  National  Schools 
with  a  saiuhle  treatise,  thesathor  of  this  rolasBe  has  aiw 
TRxi^  hii  icientillG  Leclnrei  fbr  pahlicatlOB  In  the  form 
which  he  considered  hest  adapted  to  his  rather  compra* 
hensiye  design,  which  embraces  nearly  the  entire  circle 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

P$ace  with  China, 

This  is  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr  Macaalay,  by  tha  Rer. 
Robert  Philip.  The  substance  of  the  letter  Is  <«  No  Opium 
War  ;'*  Peace  with  China !  in  order  that  China  may  be 
evangelised ;  and  that  free  access  for  missionaries  may 
be  obtained  among  her  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  human  beings.  He  addresses  himself  to  Mr  Maoaulay, 
because  that  gentlemen  is  the  *'  son  of  such  a  sire.**  But 
Mr  Macaulay  is  something  mores  he  is  a  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister, and  therefbre  cannot  afford  to  become  a  Demos- 
thenes and  a  Milton  all  at  once,  as  Mr  Philip  eloquently 
adjures  him.  Perhaps  when  the  Whigs  go  out  of  offlce* 
he  may  think,  among  other  things,  of  being  the  champion 
of  China ;  but  when  did  a  gentleman  in  place  attempt 
such  a  Quixotic  part  as  that  suggested  here  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  ? 

Remarks  on  Occurence*  in  China*   By  a  Retldent 

in  China. 

This  pamphlet  takes  a  very  different  Tiew  of  the 
Cliinese  question  from  that  maintained  by  Mr  Philip  In 
his  letter  to  Mr  Macaulay.  The  Resident  in  China 
would  deal  in  a  yery  summary  way  with  the  Chinamen. 
<<  There  is,"  he  says,  «  no  security  for  us  in  future  but 
the  strong  hand  of  power,  such  as  we  can  wield  for  our 
own  protection,  and,  in  case  of  need,  for  their  repeated 
punishment  wheneyer  they  break  faith  with  us.*'  This 
settles  the  matter  so  far  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  is 
concerned. 

ReaMone  for  Impeaching  Lord  Palmenton^    By 

R.  Monieith,  Esq. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  title  of  the  pamphlet,  but  we  adopt 
a  slight  change  more  easily  to  explain  its  object  Lord 
Palmerston  Is  loundiy  charged  with  being  the  c<^operator 
and  agent  of  Russian  policy.  The  charge  Is  not  new} 
but  Lord  Palmerston  pursues  his  own  course,  and  remains 
obstinately  and  proyoklngly  dumb.  Mr  Montelth  states 
that,  If  he  were  Lord  Palmerston,  and  innocent,  he 
would  demand  research  into  eyery  part  of  the  charge ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  If  he  were  the  nation,  he 
would  demand  the  exposure  of  the  whole  truth ;  and 
whether  or  not  It  be  the  ftict  that  Russia  has  found  the 
shortest  road  to  Constantinople  and  the  Indus  through 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street,  or  In  some  Goyem- 
ment  office  or  other,  where  the  phrase  Is  to  be  heard— 
« It  pleasiSf  or  ii  tooM  displetue  the  Emperor.^*  The 
charge  against  Lord  Palmerston  Is  at  least  boldly  and 
roundly  made;  and  though  Mr  Montelth  has  no  hope 
from  St  Stephen's,  if  the  one  half  that  is  alleged  appears 
tenable,  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  one  righteous  man 
may  yet  be  found  in  Sodom. 

A  Patriot'e  Fourth  Letter  to  the  British  People. 
Sir  William  Boyd*8  fourth  Letter  sets  forth  a  sort  of 
co-operatlye  scheme  for  preyentlng  Indigence  and  increas- 
ing the  comforts,  the  mental  cultlratlon,  and  enjoyments 
of  the  working  classes.  The  Idea  of  his  system  is  not 
new.  He  who  will  first  succesfnlly  exemplify  It  will 
be  the  real  diBCoyerer^  and  the  bene&ctor  of  bit  kind. 


Murphy's  Bible  Aths. 
This  little  book  has  obtoined  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Rey.  Archibald  Bennle,  minister  of  Lady  Tester's  church; 
which,  as  the  engrayer  has  set  the  fact  conspicuously 
forward,  ought,  we  presume,  to  be  held  oonclusiye  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work.  A  great  deal  of  Information  Is 
cerUlnly  glyen  In  the  explanation  of  the  tiny  maps  and 
plans,  and  that  too  about  places  which  can  noyer  cease  to 
interest. 

Poems,  Radical  Rhymes,  and  Talee.    By  John 

Mitchell. 
A  yolnme  of  some  merit,  dedicated  to  Ebenexer  Elliott^ 
by  an  admirer  and  imitator.     But  Elliott  is  not  easily 
imitated,  though  this  comes  something  near  to  him  u^ 

Toil,  Millions  toll !  mid  want  and  wo. 
That  priests  and  lordilngs  may  deyour ; 

Though  burning  tears  of  sorrow  flow, 
Toil  on  !  and  lore  thy  tyrant's  power. 

What  though  your  wiyes  and  children  die 

Upon  pale  Famine's  toiling  rack  I 
'TIS  but  the>^l  from  on  high 

To  make  the  population  tlaek  ! 

Speak,  Millions  I  wherefore  were  you  made  ? 

Hath  Heayen  desired  your  misery  ? 
Ko  1  by  God*8  bounty  round  us  spread, 

The  thought  were  blackest  blasphemy ! 

Scenes  and  Sports  in  Foreign  Lands.    By  Major 

E.  Napier.    2  vols.    IDuitrated  by  niunerout 

Lithographs. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles,  the  most  of  which  haye 
appeared  in  the  Old  Sporting  Magamns.  The  scene  is 
India,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  have  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  professional  career.  These  sporting  adren. 
tures  will  form  pleasant  reading  enough  in  the  window 
of  a  club  room,  or  for  a  rainy  day  in  the  country,  parti- 
cularly to  old  Indians.  The  characteristic  dedication  to 
**  Old  Chariey  Napier,"  is  the  best  part  of  the  book. 

Popular  Errors. 

This  is  a  kind  of  oommonplaoe  book,  refiprring  to 
practical  affairs  and  yulgar  enrers ;  many  of  which  errors 
ars»  by  the  way,  already  exploded. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection 

Society, 
Makes  many  painful  sUtements ;  those^  in  particular, 
referring  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Zoolas  by  the  British 
settlers  at  NataL    There  are  also  reports  of  some  interest 
from  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Hand^Book  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
This  Is  the  epitome  of  a  commercial  dictionary,  acen* 
rate  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  upon  rather  too  limited  a  scale 
for  general  use,  though  desirable  as  a  temporary  substitute 
for  a  comprehensiye  work  of  the  same  nature. 

Principles  of  Scientijic  Physiognomy.  By  George 

M'Ewao,  Surgeon. 
This  is  an  epitome  of  the  doctrines  and  fhncifol  specu- 
lations  of  Layater,  Cross,  Walker,  and  also  of  those  older 
physlognomlsU  whose  names  are  forgotten,  while  their 
opinions  are  substantially  embodied  In  the  works  of  the 
modem  writers  on  this  fanciful  subject. 

A  Word  to  the  CoUon  Man^fa€iurers  ^  Qrent 

BrUain. 
A  most  desponding  tlew  is  taken,  by  this  writer,  of  the 
prospects  of  the  cotton  trade ;  though  we  regret  to  say 
that  we  an  not  able  to  prononBoe  U  exaggerated* 
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Oliver  ^  Boyd* 9  Threepenny  Almanac ^ 
Ii  the  rery  bett  bargginof  the  sort  goingr»froin  the  qnan. 
titj,  Talue,  ftnd  ftrrangement  of  the  mau  of  erery-day 
information  which  it  contalni. 

The  Eqneetrian  ;  a  Handbook  0/  Horsemanship. 
A  sensible,  practical  treatise,  containing  pl.iin  direc- 
tions  for  riding,  driTing,  and  the  management  of  horses, 
bf  one  who  evidently  knows  his  subject.  The  illustra- 
tions,  by  Frawk  Howard,  are  spirited ;  and  are  some 
for  ornament  and  some  for  use.  There  is  an  excellent 
address  to  female  equestrians,  containing  valuable  direc- 
tions for  promoting  their  safety  and  grace  in  riding. 

THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1841. 
The  first  flight  of  these  gay  butterflies  is  over.  '« The 
Forget-me-Not,**  the  elder  bom  of  the  family,  comes  forth 
in  great  foroe,  whether  in  tale,  verse,  or  picture ;  l)oast. 
ing  a  full  Hat  of  literary  names,  and  some  slcetches  with- 
out names,  such  as  Phoebe  Aiay*s  Dream,  a  piece  of 
charming  fantasy,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  highest 
on  the  roIL  As  we  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  pieces, 
we  may  mention  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  contributors. 
Among  them  are  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  and  Miss  Law- 
rance ;  Charles  Swain,  Esq. ;  Major  Calder  Campbell ; 
Mrs  L.  H.  Sigoumey;  Edward  Howard,  Esq.,  the'author 
of  "Rattlin  the  Reefer;**  Mrs  I^;  Miss  Pardoe;  6.  P. 
R.  James,  Esq.;  Miss  M.  A.  Browne;  Laman  Blanchard; 
sind  the  Countess  of  Blessiogton.  The  frontispiece^  de- 
signed by  Parris,  and  engraved  by  Scriven,  is  a  plate  of 
solid  merit,  not  a  sketchy  Annual  engraving.  The  vignette 
or  Presentation  Plate  is  light  and  fanciful. 

FRnvD8BiP*8  Offerxko.— This  volume  is  so  like 
its  elder  brothers  and  sistert,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
signate it  save  by  the  year  of  ita  birth.  It  abounds  in 
well-told  tales,  grave,  gay,  and  romantic;  pleasing  verses, 
and  pretty  scenic  pictures.  What  more  would  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  Annual  have  ? 

Ths  JuvEiriLE  Alrum.— This,  so  far  as  we  can  recol- 
lect, te  a  first  appearance.  The  work  is  of  quarto  size,  and 
edited,  and  indeed  entirely  written,  by  Mrs  R.  Lee.  It  is 
Itablished  by  Ackermann,  in  a  very  neat  and  even  elegant 
style,  whether  in  letterpress,  binding,  or  pictorial  embel- 
lishment. The  stories  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  ge- 
nerally memoirs  of  children,  narratives  of  peril  and  ad- 
venture, or  traits  of  animal  instinct,  affection,  and  saga- 
city. To  every  chapter  or  section  there  is  affixed  an 
appropriate  design  by  Woolnoth,  quite  of  the  kind  which 
captivates  children  ;  for  they  are  about  children,  dogs, 
flowers,  and  pets  of  all  sorts.  The  work,  at  a  whole,  is 
well  fltted  for  the  proposed  end,  and  will  form  a  charm. 
Ing  gift  to  young  people. 

NEW  EDITIONS  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

PxCTORUL  Sbakbfbare,  Part  24tb,  King  Henry 
yill.,  and  Part  25th,  Vol.  II.,  Introduction  to  Histories. 
[The  entire  part  is  occupied  with  an  elaborate  critical 
essay  upon  the  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  the  various 
hypotheses  adopted  as  to  their  real  authorship,  and  the 
share  which  Shakspeare  may  have  had  in  remodelling 
them.  King  Henry  VIII.  is  peculiarly  rich  in  illustra- 
tions, and  Richard  VII.  in  annotation.] 

The    CoirvERSATioMB    Lexicok.     Part   LV. 

[This  is  the  last  Part  but  one  of  the  Supplement  to  this 
popular  Encyclopedia,  It  includes  several  bietraphies ; 
among  others,  that  of  Dr  Murray  the  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Edin- 
bargh  UniTtnityy  the  Late  Lord  t^apieri  and  Dr  Morri. 


son  the  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary.  The  Part 
contains  an  additional  article  on  Music,  and  on  North 
America,  and  an  attractive  paper  on  Pilgrimages.  ] 

The  Colohial  Magasine.  No.  X. — [A  good 
number  this;  containing  valuable  papers  relating  to 
colonial  affairs,  and,  in  particular,  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion against  war,  aupported  by  arguments  of  great  moral 
force  and  economical  propriety.] 

NEW  POEMS. 

Poetry  by  Thomas  Oldham. — [A  gentleman  who 
has  been  writing  poetry  for  many  years,  has  at  last  yield- 
ed to  the  advice  and  persuaaion  of  his  friends,  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  delight  of  the  world,  what  haa  charmed 
them.] 

The  Chief  of  Glekorcht.  A  Poem  illnttrative  of 
HioHLAKD  Manvers  and  Mttholoot.— [Those  whoy 
not  being  poetical,  may  fancy  the  poem  tedious,  may  yet 
And  amusement  in  the  notes.] 

The  Last  A  no  el,  and  the  Histoet  of  the  Old 
Adamites.— [So  mighty  an  interest  hiogea  upon  the 
opinions  pronounced  by  the  critics  on  this  poem,  that  we 
shall  cultivate  humility,  and  say  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject] 

Flowers  of  my  SPRiKO.-r[ If  these  be  truly  the  bios, 
soms  of  the  poct*s  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  yean,  they 
give  fair  promise  of  fruit  in  due  season.] 

FINE  ARTS. 
The  Best  Pictures  of  the  Great  Masters* 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  splendid  serial  work  of  axt,  begun 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  makes  os  long  for,  and 
yet  doubt  whether  its  success  is  likely  to  be  eommcnsar^te 
to  its  merits, and  to  the  outlay  it  mustcost  to  bring  it  &iily 
before  the  public.  It  may  be,  that  the  public  is  now 
fairly  sated  with  meaningless  pictures,  and  pleased  to 
fall  back  upon  those  sterling  works  of  art  upon  which 
Taste  and  Time  have  placed  the  stamp  of  honour;  instead 
of  being  attracted  by  flimsy  novelties  which  have  no  re- 
commendation  save  a  certain  smooth  and  pretty  inanity, 
and  a  temporary  vogue. 

The  prospectus  of  this  work  is  one  of  consideinble  pre- 
tension ;  but  the  flrst  Part  certainly  bears  out  its  pro. 
mise.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  plates,  engimved  in  line, 
and  in  the  most  finished  style  of  modem  art.  The  site 
of  the  plates  is  between  that  of  the  largest  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  of  the  Muth  Fran^aisy  or  about  thirteen 
inches  by  ten.  The  subjects  are  to  be,  in  the  first  instance^ 
selected  chiefly  from  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Rnbca^ 
and  Claude,  Da  Vinci  and  Rembrandt;  and  the  pro- 
spectire  list  comprehends  all  the  great  masters,  thote  cf 
England  included ;  or,  in  other  words,  *'  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  that  have  ever  been  painted.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  the  approbatiMi  of  the 

lovers  of  art  thsn  this  liberal  purpose ;  and  we  believe 

that  the  project  only  requires  a  little  time  to  become 
known,  in  order  to  be  highly  appreciated.  Who  could  not 

but  de&ire  to  possess,  were  it  but  a  few  engravings,  which 
truly  rendered  the  spirit  of  those  noble  pictures,  and  in  a 
high  style  of  art.  Three  plates,  with  accompanying  letter- 
press, critical,  biographical,  or  descriptivei  form  a  Part ; 
and  the  parts  are  to  appear  as  rapidly  as  the  plates  can 
be  got  ready,  or  about  two  in  the  year.  The  first  Pait 
fulfils  every  promise  held  out  in  the  prospectus^  It  con- 
tains  The  taking  down  from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens  ;  ad- 

*  Colnaghi,  Puckle,  k  AckenDsnn,  London  ;  Hill, 
Edinburgh* 
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nSnbly  Mpttred  by  H9!ig^  and  the  gem  of  the  Part.  A 
Land§eap9,  wiih  Catthy  by  Gleade,  Tery  vrell  efigrared  by 
Forrest;  and  Jtaphaefs  Charge  to  PeUr^  from  the  Car- 
toons. Each  of  the  engraven  appears  to  have  felt  that  he 
wai  indeed  an  artist ;  and  to  have  had  |he  honour  of  Art 
at  heart  in  hie  contribntione  to  a  work  whlchi  we  hope, 
will  tend  to  effect  a  happy  re?olatlon  in  pictorial  pnbU- 
cations. 

Fuher's  HUioric  lUuatratiam  of  ike  Bible. 

Several  Parts  of  this  new  periodical  worlc  have  ap- 
peared. The  plates,  chiefly  a/ter  the  biblical  pictures  of  the 
old  matters,  are  well  engraved,  and  the  work  is  altogether 
handsome,  and  of  solid  merit.  A  brief  description  in 
Bngliahy  French,  and  Gcmiaa  a^pomp^w  fifji  pUte. 


Among  those  already  published  we  may  enumerate  as  of 
superior  excellence  Poussln's  Deluge  ;laon  8pada*8  Pro- 
digal  Son;  The  Raiting  of  Lazarus,  by  Rembrandt; 
a  lovely  Hagar  in  the  Detertj  by  Males ;  The  Calling 
of  Samuel,  by  Copley;  and  the  Lame  Healed^  by  Pout- 
sin.  The  plates  are  printed  in  d liferent  siaes  and  in  dif- 
ferent qaalitiee  of  paper,  to  accommodate  purchasere ;  and 
the  woi^  altogether  forms  a  desirable  fhmily  book  of 
elegant  art. 

*.*  In  the  present  month,  we  had  hoped  to  overtake 
or  get  a-head  of  the  current  of  publication :  but  a  num- 
ber of  romances,  novels,  and  annuals  are  unavoidably 
delayed  until  the  first  of  January,  when  we  trust  to  give 
a  good  f^eiint  of  th^m. 
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Pbace  Mestikos. — ^The  minority  of  the  British  na- 
tion is  averse  to  war  as  a  matter  of  taste.    Many  enter- 
tain the  conviction  that  our  diflfereoces  with  KranccL  and 
the  occasion  out  of  which  they  have  arisen,  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  justify  a  war ;  many  are  of  opinion  that,  even 
in  this  trifling  dispute,  we  are  in  the  wrong.    And  yet 
this  well-founded   and  pervading  disinclination  to    be 
plunged  into  hostilities  to  please  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Ponionby,  has  found  a  very  inadequate  public  expression. 
The  London  daily  press  (with  the  exception  of  The  Timetj 
which,  after  trying  alternately  a  warlike  and  a  peaceful 
tone,  has  settled  into  the  mood  pacific)  has  done  its  best 
to  sneer  down  every  effort  likely  to  ensure  peace.     With 
the  exception  of  the  Examinerf  Spectator,  and  Statesman, 
the  causeof  reason  and  humanity  has  been  very  inadequate- 
ly pupported  by  the  weekly  prese  of  London.     The  provin- 
cial journals  have  evinced  (as  they  frequently  do)  truer 
superiority  to  mere  partisan  feeling;  but  even  among 
them  the  true  policy  of  this  country—peace  and  non-in- 
tervention— has  been  advocated,  on  the  whole,  with  but 
half  a  heart    Amid  all  this  indifference,  the  real  public 
opinion  of  the  country  has,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
found  a  voice.     On  the  30th  of  October,  Mr  Thomasson, 
a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Bolton,  suggested,  in  a 
meeting  of  that  body,  *<  the  importance  of  its  making,  aa 
the  most  appropriate  medium  through  which  the  opinions 
of  the  people  of  Bolton  could  be  expressed,  some  demon- 
stration in  fiivour  of  peace.**    AAer  shewing  the  immi- 
nent danger  this  country  was  in  of  being  seduced  into  a 
war,  the  untenability  of  the  pretexts  alleged  in  favour  of 
war,  and  similar  topics,  he  intimated  that  "  he  had  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  her  Majesty,  and  had  couched  it  in  the 
mildest  terms  he  could  bring  himself  to  use,  with  a  view 
to  its  passing  unanimously.**    The  address,  excellent  as  a 
whole,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  strong  way  in  which  it 
expresses  sound  views  of  national  policy.     It  declares:— 
**  That  were  any  foreign  power  forcibly  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  this  country,  your  petitioners  believe 
that  such  is  the  attachment  of  your  Majesty*s  subjecU  to 
your  person  and  government,  that  they  would  rise  as  one 
man  to  repel  the  aggression  ;*'  and  "  that  common  jus- 
tice and  true  national  honour  equally  demand  that  this 
country  should  avoid,  towards  any  other  nation,  a  course 
of  aggression  which  it  would  so  strongly  resist  if  practised 
towards  itself.**    The  address  adds: — << That  all  former 
experience  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  system  of  interven- 
tion  in  the  political  arrangements  of  other  countries, 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  our  national  councils, 
has  been  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain."   Mr  Oarbishire,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remind- 
ed the  Council  that  «  Canning  had  truly  said,  how- 
ever good  the  object  might  be  for  which  a  nation  entered 
into  war,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  that  object  until  its 
conclusion.**    The  address  wu  carried  unanimously.—- 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester,  *<  for  the  pur- 


pose  of  living  expression  to  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
pfcservation  of  peace  at  the  present  crisis.'*  The  advertise- 
ment calling  the  meeting,*  was  signed  by  the  most  influen- 
tial merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  of  all 
parties.     Among  them  were  Mr  J.  C.  Dyer,  the  chair- 
man of  Poulett  Thompson's  committee,  and  Mr  T.  B. 
Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.     The 
meeting  was  held  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  Chartistt, 
as  usual,  mustered  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  pro. 
ceedings  of  the  middle  classes.     For  the  first  time,  how- 
ever, since  these  Uctics  have  been  adopted  by  the  Chart- 
ists, the  two  parties  came  to  a  compromise :  the  friends 
of  peace  were  allowed  to  terminate  their  proceedings  in 
their  own  way,  and  the  Chartisu  held  a  meeting  of  their 
own  afterwards.    The  friends  of  peace  passed  resolutions 
expressive  of  a  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  peace  to  all 
nations,  as  well  as  of  a  belief  that  a  rupture  of  the  friendly 
relations,  which  have,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  existed 
between  France  and  England,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  befall  mankind ;  and  calling  upon  their 
fellow-countrymen  tooo-operatewith  them  in  offering  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  would  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.    An  address  to  the  French  people  was  also 
approved  of,  embodying  these  sentiments,  reminding  them 
that,  in  1830,  the  inhabiUnU  of  Manchester  had  deputed 
a  body  of  their  citixens  to  convey  their  sympathies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  calling  upon  them  to  unite  with 
those  who  addressed  them  '<  in  the  use  of  every  honoura- 
ble   means    to    preseiTO   peace  and  friendship   between 
France  and  England.*'      The   resolutiuns  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Chartist  meeting,  form  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  these  doctrines  i  they  deprecate  impressment  iur 
the  navy,  and  liability  for  the  militia ;  and  declare  that 
no  government  has  a   right    to    compel  service  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  to  go  to  war  with  a  foreign  nation, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  obtained   upon  the 
principle  of  Universal  Suffrage.    On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, Sir  William  Molesworth  addressed  a  meeting  in  the 
Cloth  Hall  of  Leeds,  which  he  had  invited  by  placard, 
to  hear  his  opinions  regarding  the  existing  prospects  of 
war,  and  *'  to  manifest  their  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion of  those  opinions."    Sir  William  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  this  method  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Leeds,  by  the  Ministerialists,  who,  afraid 
that   an  explicit   utterance  of    public  opinion    might 
"  damage  the  Whigs,"  had  induced  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing, after  passing  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  public 
meeting  ought  to  be  held  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
Leeds  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  to  stultify  itself 
by  passing  a  contrary  resolution.    Finding  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  their  in- 
cessant solicitations,  they,  at  last,  had  recourse  to  the 
device  of  selecting  the  day  and  hour  on  which  his  meet, 
ing  was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  magis- 
tracy, Leeds  being  at  the  time  violently  excited|by  the 
municipal  elections.     Notwithstanding  Whig  intrigue 
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the  meeting  was  numeronsly  attended,  and  theexprenion 
of  ayenion  to  the  idea  of  froing  to  war,  more  especially 
with  France,  about  a  matter  which  could  in  no  way  affect 
the  inteiests  of  either  country,  wai  most  unequivocaL 
Sir  William  Moleworth's  long  and  argumentative  speech 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention,  and,  when  he 
put  the  question  to  his  auditors,  whether  they  were  in 
£iTOur  of  a  war  with  France,  a  loud  indignant  <'  No,  no ; 
no  M'ar  with  France  !'*  ran  through  the  meeting.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed,  declaring  inter  aHoy ''  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ought  to  be  more  closely  allied  with  the 
people  of  France  than  with  any  other  European  nation, 
and  approving  of  an  address  to  the  Queen,  <<  deploring  the 
contest  in* which  her  Majesty's  forces  are  engaged  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  beseeching  her  Majesty  to  make  use 
of  all  honourable  means  to  bring  that  unhappy  quarrel 
to  a  speedy  termination.'*  An  address  to  the  French 
people  was  also  agreed  to. — These  meetings  are  import- 
ant, not  so  much  on  account  of  their  being  means  of 
obviating  a  threatened  war,  as  on  account  of  the  broad 
cmiind  of  tiue  national  policy  upon  which  they  have 
baaed  their  proceedings.  They  are  unequivocal  dedara- 
tions,  fiom  important  portions  of  the  manufiicturing  com- 
munity, that  peace  and  a  respect  for  national  independ- 
ence are  the  true  policy  of  this  cbnntry.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  these  meetings,  a  valuable  part  of  the 
community  has  taken  its  stand  as  advocating  peace,  and 
non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  natlona 
In  Westminster,  Birmingham,  and  many  other  places  we 
can  name,  the  sympathies  of  the  majority  go  along  with 
those  who  have  spoken  out  in  Bolton,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds;  and  that  there  have  not  been  peace-meetings  held 
in  the  places  we  have  named,  has  been  solely  owing  to 
the  want  of  one  man  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility and  trouble  of  originating  a  meeting,  as  was  done 
hy  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  Messrs  Thomasson  and 
Cobden.  The  opinions  espoused  by  those  who  called  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held,  are  now,  however,  before 
the  public  as  elements  of  public  opinion :  not  all  the  af- 
fected superciliousness  of  the  Whig-Tory  press  can  pre- 
vent their  being  more  agitation  from  day  to  day.  (See 
page  812.) 

The  Legislation  of  the  Past  Sxssiok.-^Iu  the 
Statute  Book  for  1839,  will  be  found  some  glimmer- 
ing of  a  reform  in  the  drawing  of  the  act;  swhich  have, 
from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  those  of  Qneen  Victoria, 
been  growing  more  complicated  and  obscure  every  year. 
There  were  some  instances,  during  the  session  alluded  to, 
in  which  sections  were  broken  down  into  paragraphs ; 
these  paragraphs  consisting  of  single  sentences,  having 
each  but  one  enacting  verb.  The  legislative  wisdom,  in 
fact,  on  this  occasion,  had  condescended  to  express  itself 
as  clearly  as  if  it  had  only  been  giving  by-laws  to  a 
fiiendly  society,  or  laying  down  directions  for  military 
operations.  We  are  accustomed  in  this  age  to  see  im- 
provement progress ;  and,  when  the  prejudice  against  an 
inveterate  habit  has  once  been  infringed,  we  expect  to 
see  it  quickly  melt  away.  But  the  reverse  has  been  the 
course  of  events  on  the  present  occasion,  and  every  ves- 
tige of  the  insidious  improvements  that  adapt  a  portion 
of  the  Statute  Book  of  1839  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  public,  has  been  swept  away  in  that  of  1840. 

For  regulating  the  penny  postage  system,  one  of  the 
most  signal  triumphs  of  the  civilisation  of  the  age,  we 
have  one  of  those  clumsy,  complicated,  lengthy  statutes 
which  bear  so  strongly  the  tinge  of  its  lingering  barbar- 
ism.— As  an  instance  of  the  confusion  and  blundera  that 
so  frequently  arise  and  pass  uncorrected,  under  the  pre- 
sent incongruous  system,  take  the  commencement  of 
clause  3d  of  the  Tobacco  Duties  act :-."  And  be  it  en- 
acted, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  excise,  at 
any  time,  but  between  the  hours  of  ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  evening  and  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  only, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  constable  or  other  peace-officer, 
to  enter  into  any  warehousp,*'  &c.,  of  a  manufacturer  of 
tobacco.  Now,  the  intention  of  this  clause  was,  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  the  case  of  the  other  excise  acts,  to 
restrict  the  forcible  visitation  of  excise  officers  to  the  day- 
time*    Let  the  reader  penue  it  again,  and  see  if  it  effectu- 


ates this  purpose. — ^There  Is  an  act  for  a&  increased  duty 
on  timber,  which  bean  to  have  passed  on  3d  July,  and 
enacts,  that  the  additional  duty  "  shall  *'  be  charged 
<(from  and  after  the  26th  day  of  June."  Then  there  is 
another  clause  providing  for  adding  the  duties  to  the 
price  of  timber  purchased  before  they  came  in  foree,  and 
delivered  after ;  and  this  clause  oommenoes  with  the  pre- 
amble—** Whereas  contracts  may  have  been  made  before 
the  fifth  day  of  June,  1840,  for  goods  on  which  the  addi- 
tioniU  duties  of  customs  hereby  imposed  will  attach,  to 
be  delivered  on  or  after  that  day.**  How  these  dates  are 
reconcilable  with  each  other,  we  are  not  suffidcntJy  im- 
bued with  the  mysteries  of  statutary  language  to  divine ; 
but  if  they  be  simple  mistakes,  as  we  suspect  they  are, 
we  wonder  how  it]  is  that  under  the  [present  systenw— 
which  there  are  sometimes  sentences  of  several  pages 
long,  with  a  nominative  at  the  beginning,  a  Terb  at  the 
end,  and  a  mixed  collection  of  copulas  and  predicates  in 
the  body,  altered  every  now  and  then  by  people  who  have 
noresponsibility  in  the  matter,  and  no  commanicatioo  with 
each  other — the  acts  should  not  contain  more  blunders  than 
they  do.  It  would  be  a  characteristic  of  a  rational  method 
of  drawing  statutes,  that,  in  the  enforcing  aections|,  there 
should  be  one  clause  directing  the  procedure  for  England, 
another  for  Scotland,  and  a  third  for  Ireland.  At  pre- 
sent, three  separate  codes  of  procedure  for  tho  three  dif- 
ferent countries  are  generally  twined  up  with  each  other 
in  one  inextricable  sentence ;  and,  as  the  acts  are  gene- 
rally drawn  by  English  lawyers,  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  place  called  Scotland  ;  and  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  whether  that  country  is  pro- 
vided for  in  any  bill  when  it  is  jost  about  to  pass ;  all  pro- 
vision for  enforcement  here  is  frequently  omitted.  There 
is,  this  year,  a  very  excellent  act  for  the  regulation  of 
railways.  By  a  clause,  which  keeps  England  alone  in 
view,  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,  guilty  of  dan- 
gerous  misconduct,  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  on  conviction  before  the  Juttices  at  quarter  sesstoiu. 
[Now,  in  as  far  as  respecu  Scotland,  this  is  merely  an 
accidental  lodgement  of  so  much  arbitrary  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  private  gentlemen.  The  justices  at  qnartar 
sessions  know  nothing  about  law;  they  have  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  it ;  and  they  do  not  pretend  to 
know  anything.  Their  powers  have  been,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  accidents  like  the  above,  of  a  fortu- 
nately attenuated  kind,  but  when  Chey  are  told  to  im- 
prison for  two  years,  they  are  not  the  men  to  refuse.  In 
England,  where  the  quarter-sessions  is  really  a  very 
important  and  powerful  court,  the  judgments  are  Isd  by 
a  chairman,  who  is  looked  upon  as  having  considerable 
responsibility,  and  who  is  genersUy  a  retired  lawyer.] 

During  the  past  session,  no  fewer  than  twenty  acts 
have  been  passed  relating  solely  to  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Corporation  act  occupies  sixty-eight  of  the  dense  pages  of 
Roughhead's  edition,  and  of  itself  occupies  a  sixth  part  of 
the  whole  legislation  of  the  Session,  of  which  it  was  the 
engrossing  subject.  On  the  contents  of  this  statute  we  need 
not  dilate.  The  bitter  disappointment  that  has  attended 
the  result  of  so  many  yean*  excitement,  hope,  and  exer- 
tion, is  well  known,  with  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and 
the  seed  it  is  now  sowing.  There  is  another  Tery  ink* 
portant  statute  relative  to  Ireland,  by  which  the  law  of 
insolvency  in  England  is  extended  thither.  It  ia  not  cre- 
ditable to  those  who  take  charge  of  such  matten  for  Soot- 
land,  that  we  havenot  an  equivalent  enactment.  Indrpoid- 
ently  of  the  benefits  of  uniformity,  it  would  confer  many 
positive  and  distinct  internal  advantages.  It  is  much  aaore 
full  and  distinct  in  its  clauses,  and  has  a  for  more  pre- 
cise operation  than  our  Cessio  act,  which,  in  truth,  ap- 
pears to  deal  with  the  persons  and  property  that  eomm 
under  its  provisions  as  matters  not  much  worth  attcsidinc 
to.  Moreover,  the  Cessio  act  is  a  thing  only  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  is  only  had  recourse  to  in  cases  of  dcs- . 
pair.  The  English  act,  as  now  extended  to  IrelaBd, 
gives  means  to  the  creditors  to  compel  their  debtor  to  strip 
himself,  and  enables  them  to  procure  a  divisioi&  hefece 
everything  is  gone.  There  are  the  most  careful  provisiocia 
for  realizing  and  diriding  the  landed  property,  or  resi 
estate,  as  it  is  technically  called. 

Among  the  acts  generally  applicable  to  the  cnplnv 
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there  is  one  for  altering^  the  refuUtions  of  excise  as  to 
the  tobacco  duties,  that  will  probably  be  very  efficacious 
in  the  bands  of  informers,  and  a  sad  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. A  penalty  of  £100  is  imposed  on  the  hawking 
about  of  tobacco,  whether  smuftfled  or  not,  or  its  sale  in 
other  than  entered  premises.  This  will  apply  to  those 
who  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  cigars  of  the 
tobacconists,  to  be  hawked  at  fairs  and  other  gatherings, 
and  to  the  practice  of  tavern-keepers  supplying  their 
guests  with  pipes  or  cig»rs.  There  is  also  a  penalty  of 
j^  100  on  all  who  vend  leaves  stained  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared in  imitation  of  tobacco :  in  short,  adulterated  to- 
bacco. The  stringent  application  of  this  rule  would  ex- 
terminate four.fifths  of  the  cigars  at  present  in  use.  There 
are  indeed  moments  when  one  could  feel  his  temper  roused 
to  the  execution  of  such  a  clause.  Such  is  that  when  the  too 
heedless  youth  before  leaving  the  haunts  of  civilized  men 
for  a  ramble  in  the  desert,  has  deposited  in  his  pocket  a 
dozen  or  two  savoury  looking  cigars,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  expects  to  let  himself  loose  upon  the  full 
luxury  of  his  store,  he  finds  to  be  a  perfidious  composition 
of  salad  leaves,  stained  and  perfumed  with  tobacco  juice. 

There  is  a  humane  and  apparently  well-concocted  act 
for  the  protection  of  young  apprentices  from  being  coerced 
into  the  dangerous  labour  of  chimney-sweeping.  It  im- 
poses a  penalty  between  £5  and  £10  on  those  compelling 
any  young  person,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to 
ascend  a  flue.  It  strikes  too  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
making  regulations  that,  when  chimneys  are  built  in 
future,  or  those  presently  existing  are  repaired,  the  work 
shall  be  so  done  that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  in- 
human practice  against  which  the  act  is  directed. 

In  somewhat  a  similar  tone  there  is  an  act,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  was  incapable  of  being  made  applicable 
to  Scotland.  It  is  part  of  the  great  effort  that  so  many 
active  minds  are  now  engaged  in  for  ameliorating  and 
purifying  the  working  and  poorer  classes — a  work  in 
which  Scotland  has  not  yet  taken  the  first  great  step  of 
acquiring  an  improved  Poor  Law.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  ''  extend  the  practice  of  vaccination.**  It  makes 
stringent  regulations  for  prohibiting  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  inoculation  with  small-pox,  and  establishes 
a  counter  machinery  for  pushing  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion. Through  the  officials  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ^Poor  Law,  both  objects  are  attained  in  a 
very  simple  form. 

We  have  but  a  very  small  share  of  legislation  applica- 
ble to  Scotland  alone.  The  principal  act  of  this  class  is 
the  one  for  altering  the  law  of  evidence,  which  abolishes 
some  of  those  absurd  ceremonies  by  which  a  man*s  own 
word  was  taken  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  tell  truth  or 
not,  while  it  opens  the  door  against  some  of  those  excl  usions 
of  interested  witnesses  founded  apparently  on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  when  people  are  in  a  suspicious  situation,  their 
word  has  so  much  apparent  claim,  to  credit,  that  judges 
cannot  hear  them  without  believing  all  the  lies  they  tell. 
There  used  to  be  an  absurd  piactice,  that,  when  a  wit- 
ness happened  to  be  in  court  when  other  witnesses,  in  the 
same  case,  were  questioned,  his  evidence  was  held  tainted, 
and  was  thrown  overboard  without  a  moments  considera- 
tion.  The  man  could  have,  it  was  thought,  no  other  de- 
sign than  that  of  perjuring  himself,  if  he  happened  to 
hear  what  his  fellow  witness  said.  The  rule  is  by  this 
uct  relaxed  and  made  discretionary ;  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  well  to  separate  the  witnesses. 

The  CHA&TiBTfl. — During  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  a  triumphal  progress  was  made, 
by  two  of  the  Chartists  who  have  been  imprisoned  in  con. 
sequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Chartist  movement, 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Scotland.  They  were  wel- 
comed with  public  meetings,  dinners,  and  soirees;  re- 
ceived addresses,  and  delivered  exhortations  to  persever- 
ance. The  readers  of  the  *<  respectable**  newspapers  see 
no  trace  of  these  things  in  their  journals ;  and  they 
believe  that  Chartism  is  extinct.  **  Chartism,*'  a  belief 
in,  or  anxiety  about,  *<  the  Charter,**  which  was  promul- 
gated by  the  London  working  class  Radicals,  or  the  Na- 
tional Petition,  embracing  all  the  points  of  the  Charter, 
which  wasj  originated  at  Birmingham^  and  ligned  by  a 


million  and  a^half  of  people,  may  be  asleep.  Bat  the  con- 
viction among  the  unenfranchised  classes  that  they  are 
oppressed,  and  that  their  interests  are  overlooked  by  the 
Gk>vernment ;  the  opinion  that  this  oppression  and  ne« 
gleet  are  caused  by  their  having  no  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  ardent  wish 
and  steady  determination  to  be  admitted  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  franchise,  is,  if  anything,  growing 
stronger.  The  opinion  that  their  condition  may  be  bet- 
tered by  obtaining  a  share  of  political  power,  obtained 
possession  of  the  mind  of  the  unenfranchised  in  this 
country,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion :  from  that  time,  down  to  the  present  moment,  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  Chartist  movement 
was  merely  one  of  many  indications  of  the  power  of  that 
opinion  over  their  minds,  of  many  effiirts  to  obtain  the 
object  of  their  desire.  Even  although  the  Charter,  and 
those  who  framed,  and  those  who  advocate  it,  were  for- 
gotten, the  determination  of  the  unenfranchised  to  obtain 
the  franchise  would  survive  and  must  ultimately  be 
successful.  The  ovation  of  Collins  and  M*Doual,  which 
we  have  noticed,  is  only  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  the  vitality  of  this  principle.  If  the  sceptical  on 
this  point  would  occasionally  look  at  The  Northern 
Star,  they  would  be  convinced  of  this.  The  journal 
we  have  named  (Mr  0*Connor*s,  published  in  Leeds) 
is  read  by  the  unenfranchised  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. We  know  that,  among  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers in  one  parish  in  Dorsetshire  alone,  twenty-five  copies 
of  this  paper  are  regularly  received,  and,  not  read  by 
the  subscribers— for,  in  that  district,  the  schoolmaster 
has  made  little  progress — but  read  to  them  at  the  ale- 
house, or  wherever  they  hold  their  meetings.  It  is  full 
of  short  paragraphs,  narrating  every  Chartist  meeting 
(however  insignificant)  that  takes  place  in  any  (the  most 
unimportant)  village.  The  parties  to  the  meeting  see 
their  doings  chronicled,  and  are  flattered  into  persever- 
ance ;  the  Chartists,  everywhere  seeing  so  many  evidences 
of  the  general  participation  in  their  sentiments,  are 
buoyed  up  to  hope  and  perseverance.  Nor  is  this  all : 
mere  sentiment  and  opinion  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  a 
party  together;  it  must  have  something  to  do.  The 
publishing  office  of  The  Northern  Star  is  the  centre  of  a 
perpetual  working.  There  are  subscriptions  to  be 
raised  for  this  or  that  martyr  or  his  family — the 
receipt  of  the  sums  that  drop  in  from  different 
quarters  are  duly  acknowledged — accounts  of  their 
application  are  rendered — correspondents  are  appointed 
in  different  localities — Chartist  missionaries  aie  ap- 
pointed. All  this  keeps  a  great  many  people  busy  in 
a  great  many  different  places.  They  may  not  be  making 
much  progress,  but  they  are  working ;  and  that  keeps 
them  in  good  humour  and  united.  The  Northern  Star 
is  only  the  consequence  of  an  advance  made  by  the  un- 
enfranchised in  combinatiou  and  power.  The  Black 
Divarfs  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  were  an  ema- 
nation from  London  alone;  the  country  readers  were 
disciples,  not  co-operatives.  The  Liberator  was  evidence 
of  the  increasing  power  and  co-operation  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  Northern  Star  is  a 
bond  of  union,  and  an  organ  of  a  numerous  and  influen- 
tial party  among  the  unenfranchised,  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  nation.  It  does  not  embrace  all  the  unen- 
franchised ;  there  are  local  leaders,  and  other  parties,  moio 
or  less  numerous,  sometimes  in  friendly,  sometimes  in 
hostile  relation  to  it.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  poli- 
tics among  our  unenfranchised,  of  which  the  enfran- 
chised know  nothing,  and  seem  determined  to  know 
nothing,  and  yet  have  a  deep  interest  in  knowing  somr- 
thing.  They  are  learning  the  art  of  exercising  their 
combined  power  by  practice^the  only  way  in  which  men 
ever  learn  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  their  poli- 
tical theories  are  crude  and  incoherent ;  if  that  were  a 
bar  against  men  obtaining  political  power,  where  is  the 
party  or  individual,  recorded  in  history,  who  ever  would 
have  obtained  it  ?  Political  power  can  be  obtained,  and 
has  been  obtained  and  exercised,  by  men  who  have  no 
sound  philosophical  views  of  politics,  nor,  indeed,  any 
general  political  opinions,  sound  or  nnsonnd.  To  speak 
of  deferring  the  enfronchiwme&t  of  the  workiog  cUisea 
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till  they  tttein  knowladga^  or  of  giriiif  it  to  them  thoii,  ii 
idle  talk.  They  will  take  a  ehare  of  political  power  a« 
toon  as  they  can,  and  the  present  monopoUsU  of  that  com- 
nodity  will  not  concede  an  inch  to  them  till  they  are 
poweiiiil  enough  to  take  it  It  ii  much  to  he  desired, 
that  they  should  be  wiie  when  they  obtain  the  franchise 
they  pant  for ;  bat  wisdom  will  be  no  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  their  obtaining  ii  when  the  time  oomes.  Those 
who  take  an  interest  and  an  active  part  in  politics  ought 
to  consider  these  things,  and  to  watch  attentirely  the 
growth  of  the  unenfranchised  classes  in  conscious  power ; 
not  with  the  spy-like  irritable  disposition  of  a  few  un- 
educated capitalists,  not  with  the  ezclusirely  self-seeking 
spirit  of  a  few  place-hunting  diplomatists  who  awkward* 
ly  attempt  to  flatter  a  body  they  can  neither  understand 
nor  appreciate;  but  with  the  steady,  dispassionate, 
friendly  inquiring  gaxe  of  men,  who,  wishing  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race,  know  that  their 
ability  to  do  good  mainly  depends  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  residence  and  distribution  of  the  FowsJi  inherent  in 
society. 

PEacE.^We  have  noticed,  aboye,  the  Peace  Meetings 
in  England.  In  Scotland  there  has  been  no  meeting ; 
but  the  popular  mind  and  Toice  are  equally  strong 
against  war  ;  though  the  late  peaceful  symptoms,  yisible 
both  in  France  and  England,  have  temporarily,  at  least, 
made  their  public  expression,  to  many,appear^uDnecebBary. 
The  iact  is,  the  country  has  been  stunned  by  the  mere 
idea  of  a  general  war,  and  has  not  yet  altogether  reco- 
vered its  faculties.  In  the  populous  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  and  the  other  seats  of  trade,  enlightened  rea- 
son and  commercial  prudence — every  motive,  in  short, 
which  ought  to  influence  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  and 
the  citisen — ^nnite  in  the  desire  for  maintaining  peace. 
It  is  perceived  that,  by  war,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  in 
honour  or  advantage,  and  everything  dear  to  this  country 
and  to  the  whole  civilized  world  put  into  imminent  periL 
*<  War  is  a  game  which,  were  the  nations  wise,  govern- 
ments would  not  often  play  at  ;**  and,  at  last,  subjects 
are  proflting  by  former  dear-bought  and  stiU  unpaid  les- 
sons ;  and  fancying  it  may  be  quite  in  good  time  to  in- 
dulge Lord  Palmenton  in  another  aggressive  war  with 


France,  when  the  oonseqiiences  of  the  wars  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh  are  in  some  degree  mitigated.  One  could 
almost,  at  this  crisis,  r^oice  that  *<  England  is  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  penalties  of  eight  hundred  mil^ 
lions."  Though  there  has^  as  yet,  been  no  public  mceu 
ing  in  Scotland  to  protest  against  war,  (and  the  Minis- 
terial press  here  is  like  the  same  press  everywhere^)  many 
have  felt  that  we  were  slumbering  on  a  volcano;  and, 
among  those  who  have^  at  this  momentous  juncture^  had 
the  courage  and  patriotism  to  step  forward  and  sound  the 
alarm,  is  Dr  Nichol,  Profesaor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and,  we  believe,  a  Whig ;  who  has  ad- 
dressed an  able  letter  to  Mr  Alison,  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  the  historian  of  the  last  tremendoua  Euro- 
pean war,  who  is  a  Tory ;  giving  timely  and  solemn 
warning  of  the  evil  which  may  be  stealing  upon  the  na- 
tion ;  whose  understanding  and  energies  seemed  for  the 
moment  paralyzed  by  Uie  very  magnitude  of  the  mis- 
chief incurred  by  the  position  which  the  War  Minisier 
has  so  unjustifiably  assumed.  We  are  still  unwilling,  in 
this  untoward  aAiir,  to  identify  the  Government  with 
Lord  Palmerstoo.  It  is  solely  as  a  citizen  of  Glasgow 
that  Professor  Nichol  steps  forward  to  point  out  the  dan- 
ger and  give  the  warning.  A  Whig  citizen,  a  man  of 
science,  calls  upon  a  Tory  citizen,  an  olBcial  function- 
ary, and  a  man  deeply  learned  in  European  politicst  for 
aid  in  that  national  emergency  when  *^  prmnpUude^  as 
well  as  energy,  is  the  first  duty  of  all  who  deaiiie  the  per- 
manence of  Western  dvilisatioo."  Dr  Nichol  may  have 
some  slight  taint  of  the  Busso-phobiat  which  is  rather 
prevalent  in  Glasgow ;  but  this  is,  after  all,  an  extremely 
natural  affection  in  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom :  and  who 
could  endure  to  see  England  dragged  into  another  aggres- 
sive war,  with  Russia  for  her  ally,  and  France  for  her 
enemy? 

The  stunning  effect  of  the  threatened  evil  might,  for  a 
few  week%  have  been  mistaken  for  ^lathy ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  ssad,  headlong, 
war  party  arising  in  the  country,  diligent  as  the  Bifinis- 
terial  press  has  been  in  inflaming  the  pride  and  latent 
pugnacity  of  the  People  of  England,  and  ntaliating  in- 
sult on  the  French ;  and  Ministers,  now  seeing  how  the 
public  pulse  beat%  may  yet  re-oonsider 


LETTER  FROM  MR  DEMPSTER  OF  SKIBO. 

To  the  Editor  of  Taifs  Magazine. 

Ski  o  Castle,  \9th  Nw.y  1840. 

Sir,— The  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  my  name,  in  the  article  in  your  Number  U  this  month  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  and  the  implied  accusation  of  selfish  views  in  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  discussion  of  that 
subject,  entitle  me,  perhaps,  to  ask  the  insertion  of  a  denial  that  such  a  charge  is  well-founded ;  and  to  mention  that, 
on  the  contrary,  my  direct  expenditure  on  the  poor  in  my  neighbonrhood^-4n  money,  in  food,  and  in  clothing ;  in  two 
permanent  soup-kitchens,  eleven  miles  apart,  for  those  of  my  own  property ;  and  in  that  which  is,  beyond  all  donbt, 
the  aid  of  which  they  stand  most  in  want,  medicine  and  medical  advice  in  sicknees ;  not  to  speak  of  the  indirect  ex- 
penditure  and  awistanoe  which  a  landlord  has  in  his  power  ^exceeds  the  sum  which,  as  for  as  I  can  calculate^  I  should 
have  to  pay  as  my  share  of  the  compulsory  assemment  propoeed  by  Dr  Alison. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  cannot,  of  course,  be  fully  known  to  more  than  myself  and  a  lew  othen ;  but  I 
am  not  afraid  to  refor  you  to  any  intelligent  person  in  the  neighbonrhood,  as  to  its  probability  and  general  comct- 


And  why  do  I  state  this  ?  Not,  sorely,  to  blason  the  'performance  of  an  obvious  duty,  but  for  two  different  rea- 
sons :  the  first,  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  there  may  be  strong  opposition  to  a  new  Poor  Law  from  other  than  wAU 
ish  feelings ;  and  the  second,  to  express  my  hope  that  you  will,  in  your  next  Number,  give  a  due  oonsideratioo  to  the 
argument  which  results  from  my  conviction  that  1  do  no  more  than  numberless  others ;  and  that,  generally  threngh 
Scotland,  there  is  an  amount  of  charity  flowing  from  every  clam  of  the  oommunity,  from  the  lord  of  the  castle  to  the 
occupant  of  the  cottage,  which  is  very  much  the  cause  of  the  lowness  of  the  amount  of  legal  relief  on  which  yon 
dwell  so  strongly.  All  this  sound  and  healthy  charity  would  qnidriy  cease,  and  with  it  the  good  feelings  which 
prompt  it  would  be  lost,  under  a  compulsory  assessment.  And  though  I  am  sensible  that  my  individual  o|dnien  can 
add  no  weight  to  the  argument,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  clear  and  just  views  which  so  often  appear  in  the 
pages  of  your  able  periodical  may  induce  you  to  modify  the  opinions  whidi  you  have  imbibed  on  this  subject, 

1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

OeOMGE  DEBTFSm. 

■       ■         -^J^— ^— ^»-^»^—i ^—  ■  I  .Ml.!  ■.■■■.■■■  -I 

**  Tlie  above  letter  has  reached  us  too  late  in  the  month  to  appear  in  any  other  part  of  this  month's'publiCAtion,  or  to  admit  of  the  few 
marlM  we  had  to  oflter  upoo  the  sufeilact.  That  a  few,  or  that  veiy  many,  landed  proprieton  are  «<  a  law  unto  tbeandrei.'*  does  not  in  ttie 
)c^  lupcriede  the  necesatty  of  legislation. 


From  the  Stxam-Prbss  of  Pirui  Brown,  19,  St  James*  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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